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UNITING  RELIGION'S  DIVIDED  HOUSE 


IN  THIS  day  ot  houBiii^  sHortai^es 
many  an  old,  dilapidated  firetrap  is 
allowed  to  stand  tljat  would  ordinarily 
in  more  prosperous  times  be  condemned 
and  torn  down.  Both  unsafe  for  hahita- 
tion  and  eyesores  in  the  conminnity^ 
these  old,  rickety,  rat-infested  dwellings 
remind  one  of  Christendom's  ramshackle, 
oenturiets-old  house  of  religion,  with  its 
crumbling  foundation,  sagging  floors^ 
cracked  and  bulging  walls,  and  falling- 
in,  leaky  roof.  Protestantism  down 
through  tlio  yearn  has  added  room  after 
room  to  tlie  original  Orthodox  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  structure,  until  today  there 
are  over  25(5  different  sects  and  cults 
nested  together  under  a  single  multi- 
gabled  roof* 

Without  plan  or  design,  each  addition 
has  its  own  peculiar  architecture  of  rit- 
ual and  patter^  of  preedal  dogma*  The 
passageways  between  them  are  so  nar- 
row, dark  and  treacherous  that  millions 
of  persons  have  never  left  the  confines 
of  their  native  religious  cell  long  enough 
to  inspect  the  rest  of  the  house.  Hence 
they  are  totally  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
with  the  passing  of  time  the  cellar  has 
become  damper,  the  rooms  mustier^  the 
cobwefcs  thicker  and  the  cracks  widen 

Instead  of  calling  a  demolishing  crew 
and  tearing  the  whole  monstrous  struc- 
ture down  to  the  ground,  Christendom's 
clergj^  have  endeavored  to  hold  together 
and  patch  up  their  tumble-down  shack. 
From  time  to  time  they  have  made  gen- 
eral repairs  by  bolstering  up  its  pagan 
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foundations,  plugging  up  its  doctrinal 
cracks  and  smearing  over  its  decayed 
surface  with  whitewash,  in  an  effort  to 
make  it  less  apparent  that  it  is  a  divided 
house.  This  "unjfyiiig''  work  tliey  love  to 
call  an  ecumenical  movement.  During 
the  last  forty  years  their  activity  along 
this- line  has  increased  until  recently  it 
reached  a  climax,  at  Amsterdam.  There 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  from 
August  22  to  September  4^  attempted  a 
major  renovation  of  the  entire  disjointed 
house  from  top  to  bottom. 

Setting  Up  the  Scaffolding 

Before  the  actual  face-lifting  on  the 
old  building  began  many  details  had  to 
be  attended  to.  The  stage  fiad  to  be  set,' 
the  props  arranged  and  the  scaffolding 
erected.  The  people  both  in  the  house 
and  in  the  neighborhood  had  to  be  awak- 
ened to  what  was  about  to  happen  jlienoe 
the  buzzing  commotion.  The  press,  radio 
and  movies  were  called  in  to  amplify  the 
noise.  In  religious  circles  great  expecta- 
tion was  aroused;  keen  interest  was 
created;  many  questions  were  asVed* 

What  was  this  World  Council  of 
Churclies  all  about^  anyway?  From  the 
/oud-speakers  of  the  publicity  ageTits 
came  the  answer:  'For  the  first  time  offi- 
cial representatives  of  hundreds  of  Prot- 
estant churches  will  put  their  hearts  and 
minds  together;  for  the  first  time  a  con- 
tinuous, active,  glol>e  encircling  council 
of  churches  will  be  established;  for  the 
first  time  old  and  young  churches  will 


have  ONB  voice  with  which  to  cry  to  the 
world  for  "more  religion"/  AmsteManr 
w6s  to  be  "tte  iridescent  and  inspiring 
dawn  of  a  new  day''',  the  "most  significant 
religious  gathering  since  the  conversion 
of  Constantine",  a  "great  spiritual  ad- 
venture'', an  "overwhelming  experience"* 
Why,  '^'not  since  the  historic  stand  of 
Martin  Luther  in  1621 . .  ,  has  so  epoch- 
making  an  event  for  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity happened  as  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,"  asserts  Fifth  Avenne'a 
prominent  clergyman,  J.  S,  BonnelL  Or, 
to  quote  the  then  president  of  the  Feder- 
al Council  of  Churches,  Charles  P,  Taft: 

We  shall  demonstrate  the  will  of  the  church- 
es toward  unity,  and  their  determination  to 
act  together  in  building  a  free  and  peaceful 
world.  We  sball  set  up  an  organization 
through  which  the  churehea  may  consult  to- 
gether and  reach  definite  af^eements.  -  ,  . 
That  for  which  we  most  earnestly  pray  is  that 
this  new  organization  may  rise  up  strong^  and 
be  an  instrument  to  bring  about  a  world  of 
peace  and  brotherhood. 

Well»  such  a  house-rocking,  earth- 
-shairing  affair  as  this  should  have  a 
theatrical  theme  to  go  with  it.  So  out 
came  the  banner  inscrihed :  ''Man's  Dis- 
order &  God's  Design."  A  bulletin  issued 
by  the  American  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  declared: 

Man's  Disorder — revealing  itself  in  war, 
aggressive  nationalisms^  economic  strife,  race 
prejtfllices,  callousness,  emelty,  greed,  hunger, 
dignity  (religious  and  otherwise).  Seeing 
what  man  has  done  during  the  last  three  dec- 
ades to  destroy  himself,  not  a  few  people  have 
begun  to  believe  again  in  an  '^underworld" 
— the  seat  of  demonic  forces  which  seem  to  be 
riding  mankind  to  its  destruction. 

What  "God's  design"  is,  the  bulletin  is 
not  too  clear,  but  it  seems  from  their 
boaisting  that  they  expect  the  Almighty 
to  use  this  World  Council  to  correct  all 
of  man's  disorders- 

A  look  at  the  blueprints  gives  a  better 
idea  of  the  organizational  setup  of  the 
World  CounciL  It  has  six  presidents  and 
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a  "key  group"  or  Central  Committee 
composed  of  90  members  divided  into 
12  departments^  This  Central  Commit- 
tee, with  executive  headquarters  in  Ge- 
neva, is  supposed  to  meet  onee  a  year 
and  make  out  its  time  sheets,  and  then 
once  ev^ry  five  years-  a  general  get- 
together  of  the  entire.  World  Council  vvill 
survey  the  progress  made  on  the  patdi- 
up  job. 

Lest  any  fear  that  this  organization 
will  be<rome  a  sort  of  super-church,  a 
Protestant  hierarchy,  that  will  rule  over 
half  of  Christendom  with  the  same  au- 
thority  that  the  Vatican  rules  the  other 
half,  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  World 
Council  takes  nothing  away  from  the 
functions  of  the  individual  sects  or  cults 
that  are  members.  Declared  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury:  "It  [the  World 
Council]  is  no  more  a  church  than  the 
United  Nations  is  a  nation,"  In  fact, 
there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the 
two  organizations,  the  World  Council  be- 
ing a  sort  of  religious  U,  N. 

^* Amsterdam,  Here  We  Are!*' 

Of  the  expected  450  delegates  352  were 
on  hand,  with  as  many  alternates,  and  a 
host  of  consultants  and  visitors — all  to- 
gether nearly  1,500  of  Christendom's 
most  distinguished  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tects and  workmen  from  every  corner  of 
the  globe,  aiid  representing  nearly  150 
separate  denominations.  There  were 
ruff -collared  Scandinavians;  bearded, 
black-veiled  Orthodox  dignitaries;  pur- 
ple-cassocked  Old  Catholics ;  saffron- 
stoled  representatives  of  the  Church  of 
South  India ;  U.  S.  pastors  in  business 
suits  and  glittering  spectacles^'. — Time 
magazine. 

Pageantry  reached  a  peak.  Fifteen 
thousand  people  were  on  hand  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity  and  feast  their  -eyes  on 
this  strange  collection  of  "isms".  'T 
never  saw  flowers  used  in  such  profusion 
in  decorating,"  gasped  one  of  the  bish- 
ops. For  fifteen  minutes  all  the  church 
bells  of  Amsterdam  blanketed  the  city 
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'Bith  their  spellhiiiding  notes  at  the 
aiuae  time  bells  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  earth  were  joining  in  the  pagan  cns- 
tom  in  an  effort  to  awaken  Christen- 
dom's god,  so  that  he  might  hear  the 
prayers  and  supplications.  Everybody 
was  called  upon  to  pray  for  the  "ecumen- 
ic" workmen-  Many  news  hounds  were 
also  on  hand,  24^2  of  tliem,  some  writers, 
some  radio  comnieutntora,  some  photog- 
raphers. 

First  of  all  tht'  roll  call.  About  three- 
fifthe  of  ChriMtcndtim's  sects  were  offi- 
cially represented  by  some  6f  tlie  briglit- 
eat  lights  of  the  puljjit.  Not  that  they  are 
outstanding  defenders  of  tlie  Bible  and 
true  Christianity,  for,  as  a  malter  of 
fact,  ritany  of  thcrn,  Ukc  Dr.  Iteinhold 
Niebuhr,  thfnk  and  believe  and  preach 
that  the  tea<!hing«  of  Christ  are  too  im- 
practical for  this  world  and  its  troubles* 

High  on  the  list  of  the  "Who^s  Wlio" 
at  Amsterdam  was  the  name  of  John 
Foster  Dulles,  one  of  the  chief  'tack  and 
hammer"  experts.  Fretih  from  tlio  <l*^bat- 
ing  chambers  of  the  United  Nations 
Dulles  showed  his^  ability  by  juggling 
both  politics  and  religion  on  the  highest 
scaffolding  without  falling  off.  After 
nientioning  the  fact  that  before  the  sec- 
ond world  war  BalJes  was  a  Wa))  Street 
lawyer  who  worked  for  German  cartels 
that  backed  up  Hitler,  I.  F.  Stone,  edito- 
rial writer  of  the  New  York  Star,  goes 
on  to; say: 

About  the  middle  of  the  war,  ht  |  Dulles! 
seems  to  have  felt  nn  urge  to  be  nnmbered 
among  the  prophets.  Ever  since  he  has  parad- 
ed as  ^  Christian  with  a  capital  "C",  ostenta- 
tiaus  in  his  piety,  like  those  of  whom  Jesus 
said,  ^'all  their  works  they  do  for  to  be  seen-. 
of  men.^'  ...  If  Jesus  had  been  as  this  man, 
he  wo"uld  not  have  struck  out  on  the  path  of 
sorrow.  He  would  have  opened  a  Jaw  office  in 
Jerusalem,  catering  to  the  wealthiest  of  the 
Pharisees. 

''Personally/'  confesses  another  writ- 
er, "I  can't  bring  mj^self  to  trust  Mn 
Dul]es — theologian  or  statesman — as  far 
as  I  can  toss  a  Dutch  windmill/' 
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Delegates  from  two-fifths  of  Christen- 
dom were  conspicHous  by  their  absence 
when  the  official  roll  call  was  made.  No- 
table absentees  included  Russian  Ortho- 
dox, Dutch  Reform,  Scandinavian  Lu- 
therans^Quakers  of  England,  U,  S.  South- 
ern baptists,  the  Armenian  Church  and 
Roman  Catholics.  Some  sects,  like  tbB 
Unitarian,  were  not  invited^  the  reaaon 
as  given  by  the  eouncirs  associate  jpen- 
eral  secretary,  Leiper^  being  that  the^  do 
not  accept  the  pagan  doctrine  of  '*trini^y"* 

The  Pan-Orthodox  Conference  met  tn 
Moscow  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  Am- 
sterdam assembly,  aiud  decided  that  they 
would  have  no  part  in  it  as  long  as  the 
bosses  of  this  ''unionizing"  movement 
were  of  liio  W'Q^i.  [*arely  a  jurisdictional 
dispute  on  a  diplomatic  level.  Conse- 
quently* tlio"  boys  of  Amsterdam  were 
ticklod  pink  when  Tito,  presumably  on 
the  'outs"  with  Moscow,  sent  his  "small 
boy*'  to  represent  the  Yugoslav  Ortho- 
dox churub.  All  tOfi^t^tlier,  24  of  the  80 
seats  reserved  for  Ortliodoxy  were  filled 
by  (lie  smaller  brandies.  Russia  also 
knew  what  was  Roing  on,  for  she  had  her 
news  agency  Tass  on  the  spot. 

-*FM«or«"  in  the  Belfru 

Some  of  the  denominations  that  did 
not  send  official  delefjates  did  not  want  to 
be  left  out  completely,  and  so  they  sent 
what  they  called  ''observers".  The  South- 
ern Baptists  senf  such  a  looker-on  even 
though  they  had  pat^sed  a  resolution  "de- 
clining: ■  positively  and  deiiuitely"  any 
membership  in  the  world  organization, 
Jcwislureligionists  also*sent  their  ob- 
server.. These  "visitors^*  were  w^elcomed 
and  gladly  taken  in.  While  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  refused  to  send  par- 
ticipating delegates  to  the  Assembly, 
tJiey  did  send  'a  few  priests"  to  'listen 
in'  on  the  deliberations  and  keep  air  eye 
on  the  whole  remodeling  job. 

The  fact  that  Rome  did  not  send  dele- 
gates to  Amsterdam  with  voting  powers 
should  not  he  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  the  Catholic  church  had  no  part  in 


the  Assembly,  True,  tlie  pope's  jugges- 
tioB  ^as  turned  down  that  his  personal 
chambennaid,  Myroji  C.  Taylor,  be  per- 
mitted to  help  out  on  the  construction 
job,  yet,  at  all  times  there  was  at  least 
one  Jesuit  priest  sitting  on  the  platform 
directiy  behind  the  speaker's  desk  in  the 
front  row  of  the  press  section. 

In  reality,  the  Catholic  church  is  more 
keenly  interested  than  her  Protestant 
children  in  uniting  religion's  divided 
house,  and  in  bringing  all  of  Christen- 
dom together  into  a  single  organization, 
submissive,  of  course^  to  the  dictates  of 
Rome*  Hence  the  Jesuit  Beyer,  quoted 
in  Osservatore  Romano,  said  that  Cath- 
olics were  happy  and  hopeful  that  this 
World  Council  would  result  in  greater 
"progress  toward  unity"  with  the  moth- 
er church.  The  Jesuit  magazine  America 
also  rejoiced  over  the  efforts  of  the 
World  Council.  Writes  the  Jesuit  J.  H. 
C.  Creyton,  in  the  Amsterdam  Cn,tholic 
weekly:  "Catholics  will  listen  to  the  ap- 
peal that  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
may  be  a  tool  by  which  real  union  of  all 
Christians  in  one  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ  may  be  advanced/* 

Pope  rius  XII  blessed  the  Amster- 
dam assembly  and  in  a  special  letter 
declared  that  he  was  ''following  with  as- 
siduous interest  the  providential  move- 
ment for  the  return  of  dissidents. to  the 
unity  of  the  church".  Special  prayers 
and  special  masses  were  held  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  World  CounciL 

Termites  Within  the  Walls 

"Vmij"  under  the  domination  of  'Rome 
is  much  closer  than  most  Protestants 
realize-  Basically  the  strategy  behind 
this  World  Council  is  to  get  Protestants 
to  unite  among  themselves,  then,  as  a 
unit,  join  up  with  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches,  and^  finally,  all  return  to  the 
arms  of  "mama"  as  the  one  and  only 
^"Holy  Catholic  Church*',  Ever  since  the 
days  of  the  Inquisition  the  papacy  has 
been  working  toward  this  end.  Now^  with 
the  rise  of  the  ecumenical  movement  she 


fiBs  many,  many  irienas  ana  neipers  tnat 
work  as  a  *'fifth  column"  inside  the  de- 
nominations. Like  termites,  they  are  eat- 
ing out  the  walls  of  separation. 

Within  the  Anglican  Church  of  Eng- 
Jand,  which  is  only  a  shade  diSerent 
from  the  ^Catholic  Church  in  traditions 
and  ritualy  there  are  forces  working  for 
the  union  of  that  system  with  Rome. 
When  7,000  clergymen  representing 
21,000,000  Methodists  mot  shortly  before 
the  A.msterdam  powwow  they  agreed 
that  since  the  only  terms  on  which  they 
could  unite  with  Eome  were  as  'repent- 
ant Protestants*,  then  it  was  up  to  them 
to  take  the  first  step  toward  that  union. 
The  noted  Danish  theologist^  K.  E. 
Skydsgaard,  reasons  that  since  Protes^ 
tants  and  Catholics  cannot  unite  on  the 
terms  set  by  the  Protestants  it  only 
means  that  they  must  unite  on  those  laid 
down  by  Rome;  hence  he  says,  "it  is  per^ 
f^^tlY  right  to  say  that  tlie  Eoman  Cath* 
olic  Church  already  is  along  in  the  ecu- 
menical movement.'.'  Bishop  Osnam,  for- 
mer president  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  has  been  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken advocates  for  return  to  the  Ro- 
man yoke  of  bondage,  going  so  far  as  to 
call  the  Protestant  position  a  'sinfuF  one 
for  which  they  should  asfr  forgivsTiess. 
Others  also  speak  of  the  "sin  of  denom- 
inational division", 

"Unionizers''  Go  to  Work 

One  would  think  that  since  so  many  of 
Christendom's  household  desire  to  unite 
they  would  all  have  worked  in  unison  to 
make  the  Amsterdam  assembly  a  hu^e 
success.  However,  it  seems  that  each  one 
had  his  own  patching-up  methods.  Power 
politics  and  national  ambitions  played 
their  part. 

At  the  very  start  Karl  Barth,  one  of 
Europe's  foremost  theologians,  with  the 
bluntness  of  an  honest  man,  warned  his 
buddies  that  they  were  starting  a  bigger 
]ob  than  they  eoxild  finish.  Said  Barth: 

We  ought  to  give  up  every  thought  that  the 
care  of  the  church,  the  care  of  the  world,  is 
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our  care*  .  . .  This  is  the  final  root  and  groimd 
of  all  human  disorder  j  the  dreadful,  ^Ddless, 
ridicUlons  opinion  that  man  is  the  Atlas  who 
is  destined  to  bear  the  domp'  of  heaven  on  his 
shoulders-  .  .  .  We  are  not  the  ones  to  change 
this  e^fil  world  into  a  good  one,  God  has  not 
resigned  His  Lordship  over  it  into  our  hands. 
.  .  ,  By  God's  design  is  not  meant  something 
like  a  Christian  Marshall  plan,  .  ,  .  All  that 
is  required  of  us  is  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
political  and  social  disorder  of  th^  world  we 
shonld  be  H^s  wituesiies,  as  diseipJes  and  serv- 
ants of  Jesus, 

Immediately  the  rest,  branding  Earth's 
"cold  water"  statement  of  truth  as  *'her- 
esy%  proceeded  with  their  remodeling 
job.  Kathleen  liliss,  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Christian  New.s-Letter,  ^\'anted  to 
begin  on  the  foundation  by  saying  tlmt 
if  there  was  faith  tbey  could /'lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  society  amid  the  de- 
cline of  the  old'\  Others  urged  that  they 
"break  down  the  walls  of  division";  some 
started  hammering  on  the  "disturbing 
discrepancy"  and  the  social  problems  of 
the  day ;  another  urged  protection 
against  "the  terrible  fate  that  impends". 

Meantime  some  of  the  boys  were  busy 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house  putting  up 
a  brick  wall  against  communism.  One 
of  these,  hod-carrier  Duties,  worked  fast 
and  furious  throwing  bricks  and  mortar 
together  as  he  raved  about  how  ''athe- 
istic and  materialistic"  Marxian  Cora- 
muniem  is.  As  soon  as  he  stopped  to 
catch  his  breath  Prague's  emi^ient  cler- 
gyman, J,  L.  HTomadka,  in  an  effort  to 
push  the  wall  over,  started  talking  about 
the  '^Western  man's  apparent  fear,  frus- 
tration and  helplessness  in  dealing  with 
the  great  issues  of  our  times". 

For  nearly  a  week  about  400  delegates, 
divided  into  four  sections,  tinkered 
around  behind  closed  doors.  No  doubt 
they  saw  how  dark  the  inside  of  the 
house  iSj  how  much  it  is  in  need  of  a 
lighting  systemf  and  a  modern  plumbing 
system  for  removing  some  of  Christen- 
dom's filth  and  rubbish.  But  InsteM  oi 
doing  anything  about  these  important 
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matters  they  as  much  as  said :  "We'll  just 
fix  up  the  outside  a  little  and  leave  the 
internal  structure  as  is/  Outside  they 
had  trouble  with  their  paint.  At  first 
their  condemnation  of  capitalism  looked 
too  'Ved" ;  eo  they  mixed  in  a  neutraJizer 
called  laissez-faire  so  that  the  jealous 
god  of  capitalism  w^ould  not  be  offended. 

Then,  not  unlike  the  builders  of  BabeFs 
tower  when  their  work  was  interrupted, 
these  modern  housebuilders  each  said 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  his  own  language 
and  went  home. 

And  what  was  accomplished?  A  sur- 
vey by  the  Christian  Centur^f  says  that 
"the  most  substantial  work  done  at 
Amsterdam  wa^  accomplished  in  the  first 
hour  of  the  first  hiiJ^inoss  sefision".  A 
constitution  was^  adopted  and  the  World 
Council  became  a  "permanent"  fixture  in 
the  divided  house.  For  the  next  two 
weeks  thereafter,  besides  offering  Queen 
Wilhelmina,the  opportunity  of  making 
"Jiev/'  Visser  't  Hooft  a  knight  of  the 
'^Order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion",  the 
World  Council  did  plenty  of  gabbing. 
Time  magaxino:  "Verbally,  Amsterdam 
was  earspHtting."  Frank  Stewart,  reli- 
gious editor  of  the  Cleveland  PresSf 
cabled:  "This  is  the  greatest  gabfest  I 
ever  heard  any  place  or  any  time.'^  Sure- 
ly Gilbert  and  Sullivan  describe  the  scene 
perfectly: 

Bishops  in  thdt  shovel  hats 

Were  plentiful  as  tabby  eats, 
In  puint  of  fact,  too  many. 

Be  not  deceived,  all  efforts  to  unite 
Christendom's  divided  house,  which  is 
made  of  'hay,  wood  and  stubble',  will 
fail;  hence  the  cry,  ''Come  out  of  her, 
my  people/^  (Revelation  18:4)  Likewise 
the  associated  World  Council  will  tumble 
down  with  it  at  Armageddon,  even  as 
foretold:  ^'Associate  yourselves,  0  ye 
people,  and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces. 
.  .  .  Take  counsel  together,  and  it  shall 
come  to  noue^ht;  speak  the  w^ord,  and  it 
shaJl  not  stand."— Isaiah  8:9,10;  Mat- 
thew 7 :  26,  27. 


^  If    I'li^li^^r   larai    \yn<^e^    mi'o   the    :j^|nnn   tliat 

som.e  o.f:  todi^y'^^  iBVeiiiiori.H  inig-ht  wrfl  be  ea.l.li.Ml 
lluvHniin'int  to  relh^-*^  liis  b:jc.kiu*ie.  Witli  t.h.c  mh 
vmt  of  TH^^^:  l.abor-^:iv.Jii.g  i\v.\w^  arui  iiiachlrvi^ry, 

tb.6  ferrii^^r  o£  t.oniarrow  k  pi-omised  a,  liJ'e  of  v-;ni- 
t,ab]i>  anB<:-hair  easv^  A  lon,^  list  of  new.  diggn-. 

oiiter.^  aooTi  is  to  joia  t;h.e  ulr.^ady  nnprt^wsive  lis1: 
.of  :m.eehanical  woBd^^^r^  siow  at  -vvoTk  on  farois^- 
111  additi.fjri  to  thi^  !;rala.xy  ^«i'  new  ii-.h^t.oj'^H:is^^.vviU 
■n)oto:B-propcUed,   rt<>.'tri.eally-o|)f:ratcrl   ^levices, Jxr- 

beck  arj.d  vnR  the  <^omhiuox\.  :f::ore.fc^K  oP'  elxc^niistiT 
mM\  ekctmv^u-.^.  Yc-is,  tht^  Un-iii<^r'^  liiV-  will  h<i  ?; 
hai^pier  oiit,:  witb  K-^^  dnidj-i-rv  a.nd.  Tni:)re  timo  (:o 
o-njo']/  hi^  ;mt.onu)bJb^,  televisi^Ki  set  and  airplaTU.>! 
Tb.ei'e  will  be  no  weJitiior-r^eared  iVi.e*-^  for  tlie 
ransplotoly  xmdiiu\htA  hwmv.i-  of  «  Tt^w  yt'ars 
heiK-^e.  Hi^i  air-(.'onditi.C)Bed.  tr^H.'.tor  crib  i^  designed 
lo  keep   Hirn   (^(lol.  ami   (comfortable  on   hot   dnys. 


and  WJirm  :^nd  prote^ittnl  agaiiit^t^flgiemi^^^lp 
bad   wt^^sthfr.   Tbggv^ab,   p^gtebly   c^ptrnetf?||;of 
t.rai]yj-jJU'('nt  pb.st.ie,  filters  out  the  bi^rTiing  my^ 
of  t]ie.  sur)vyv:^t  allows  him  full  vision  of  bis  work-' 
itu^-:  aW'Ji.  Ho  may  f-^vcn   enjay  his  favorit*'  radio 
proLcrasjis/  tnnv^?   broadcasts   aiifi    n:ia.rket   reports 
whiJe  he  plows  or  eultivfitt^s.  And  two-way  radio 
ii-OTimitniicatiori.   is   a    dvflnite    possibility    for  tbo 
la:^^^/  iigrtcnltunil  op<^J\ator.  Th*>  owner  or  Tnrmager 
Diigbt  thereby   hi^   hi    croostant  toiidi   with,   work 
progrmi^  in  evory  corner  oj'  the  f;irm.  ,  .  .  and.  call 
boiui^  to  ;scc  if  diBn<:T  is  on  th<^  table  I   ila^in^ 
liter ;i.ny  i^  going  to^bo  a  br<^oz(;  with  the  chopper- 
.bl,owe:r  thid  ^hQois  thf^  alfalfti  or  timothy  up  to 
tlit^  tiiow   wliero  new   drying:  nK'thodi^  iillow   bay, 
cnil  with  hi^^h  nioi?it;uT<.»  c^ont^i^nt,  to  be  cured.  Other 
f^u-nuni^  innovations  Avill  in.clude:    Radar  to  sd.o<3t 
^f.*<:*db  capablr-  ot  jjrodudng'  th.r  finest  crops;  ff^^c- 
(.?7>»/?"n  tomato  hiifX'e^h'^r^  that  grade  tbe  fruit  by 
mA.;  and  color;  gernhkUling  lamp^i  to  guard  poul- 
try  as^ain^t   disea.Re.— Ba.dg'er   f\ip>e.r   Millet   ■l'^^- 


Iter 
j'rani 


^isiH'aced  Jailbird  ,  ^t  ^    i 

^ilrune  do.,   not  pay^TfSSio.  pet   erow   in   Littio   P.rry,  N.J.   learned  ti^I.  1 
?;.^on.    When   h.h^dM''freedom   he   attended   .d.ool   with  hi.   yonng   ma..i,.r 
'Tnesdays  tbroui#a#^^  He  ilmiked  in  d.portm.nt,  with  lowe.t  dishonor.    On.  M.>n^ 
d.vs  he  pbivJStiM   That  wa.  the   day  for  hi.  "prfc^t  erm...\  namdy,  yankmg 
'     "  ■"'     ibi.es,  ^i.>  school  Balnvckv.  so  b^i   whilod   BWJiy   the  day   i^woopnig 


/■■i.i'       ■    (:' 


at  ear  ;#§|wia:B  ;..id  slowly  strattuig  across  busy  mtfrseetiori^,  jamnMiitr  traflic   ti>i 


iloili#fe»h<lavs  he  attMded  ebureh,  but-^lnmned  the  family  pew.   He  Jointed  te 
^i>^'wftl#bHfry  am]    tnnu   that  pi-reh  "hanooniwd"   witb   the   choir  bdow.  A1;   this 
^^i-othis/lkp  th.  ehoir  w..  sour.  But  now  u!l  Little  F.rry  br,.athes  ea.i..r:  by  poh« 
^'"  '  nrdrfwIttWfe   e»emy   No.   1,  Blaekle,   is  a  jailbird  in   his  master's  backyard  pen. 


■  ■^si/'?" 


Sliortage  0/  Jackasses  ,'4-.*;«.>i,'..  >yt 

^  Th.  d.mo.rate  i^ay  ^on  be  hokmg  for  another  pafty  em$m^:^ihm  expect  !.> 
*■  '         ^  Tbi->  mule  is  faeitiK  (^xtiiictimi.  »,■  l)^-yraon,  pressdent 


\iet')>  up  wUh  \he  tivtw-K.   Why  I' 
of 


f  the   linr^u.   REd  ^Inh^   AssoL'iiiUon   of:    Amari.e;.,   bays   tlie  troul|j-^aR|,,i«^^k^||,^''^ 

W'ka,s.  the  rnul.'s  papa.  There  just  are  :oot  enon^vh  jattos^es  of  t%  fos»?^1«ig«|^t; 

to'oMtft   with    ,n«r,..   and   thereby   fatb«'   the   hybnd   nnile.   Thej<'<^-^^^-^mw^'m 
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neariM-  .■;v!iiietion,  we  axe  tn!d,  and  thai  i.iem.H  the  mvW  wi»  !^m:M ^yoA..^yl^^ 
is  beter  .nii;ed  to   eertain   work  a«d  eonditiuos  than  horses  vni:ifim,    #«f  y .,'«; 
the  <.outhern  United  States.  Senators  have  been  i.n  consultation  ort^^hf  matt|f  Pf  t.eimiB 
' often  dan>0r.  ^'We  n£cd  more  relisiou."  Now  it^s,  "We  need  mor««rules'^and  #ckasses. 

A  W  A.  K  E  r 


IT  IS  December  1,  1930. 
Heavy^  smoke-ladai  fog 
blankets  the  Meuse  river 
valley  in  Belgium,  No  one 

notices.  Near-by  factory 
chimneys  make  smog  a  fre- 
quent visitor.  Thre^  days^ 
and  it  only  snuggled  closer. 
On  the  fourth  day  livestock 
writhed  in  agony.  Forty- 
eight  hourt?  later  63  persons 
had  died.  Many  survivors 
fled  in  pani^;.  Otliers  herded  their  re- 
maining farm  aniiiuils  into  their  houses 
and  barricaded  themselves  indoors^  seal- 
ing cracks  with  wet  raj^s. 

Terrifying  rurnors-  wiiispered  of  Oer- 
man  poison  gas.  Others  syjoke  in  awed 
tones  of  the  return  of  the  thirteenth- 
century  scourge — Rlack  Death.  But  oHi- 
cial  inquiry  revealed  it  a  twentieth- 
century  scourge,  a  simple  case  of  air 
pollution  that  could  happen  in  any  manu- 
racturing  city.  The  coal  used  in  sur- 
rounding factories  had  a  high  sulphur 
content.  When  burned  sulphur  dioxide 
filled  the  air,  other  industrial  fumes 
added  oxygen  atoms  to  make  sulphur 
trioxide,  this  gas  absorbed  water  from 
the  fog,  and  the  resulting  smog  was  a 
deadly  sea  of  droplets  of  sulphuric  acid. 
It  seared  lungs  as  though  it  were  a  flame. 

The  above  disaster  of  1930  was  used 
by  Bill  Davidson  to  introduce  his  article 
"Our  Poisoned  Air'',  in  Collier's  of  Octo- 
ber 23,  1948,  After  an  array  of  sobering 
facts  on  air  poisoning  in  the  United 
States  and  practical  information  on  how 
the  smoke  menace  can  be  eliminated,  the 
article  concludes:  "Are  we  Americans 
waiting  until  wo  experience  a  Meuse  val- 
ley disaster  of  our  ownT' 

Death  Settles  on  Donara,  Pa, 

Yes,  We  waited.  It  came.  One  w^eek 
after  the  date  of  issue  of  that  article 
Americans  experienced  their  "Meuse  val- 
ley'' disaster.  On  October  30  smog  closed 
in  upon  Donora,  Pa,,  a  community  of 
12,000  in  the  Monongahela  river  valley, 
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about  twenty-five  miles  southeast  of 
Pittsburgh.  Twenty  persons  died.  Four 
hundred  were  stricken,  but  were  treated 
in  time  to  ward  off  death. 

Doiiora  hat)  hvod  i»  a  tw^}}^ht  world 
enveloped  in  smog  for  three  days  be- 
fore ill  effects  weri?  noticed,  but  around 
2  ajn,  of  October  HO  the  town's  eight  doc- 
tors w<>re  swamped  witli  telephone  calls 
fpr  lieip  from  asthma  sufferers  and 
anxious  relatives.  In  a  short  time  the 
hospitals  irvthe  area  were  filled.  Docto:fs 
and  emergency  workers  reported  tliat 
patients  inhowed  .similar  symptoms: 
gasping  for  .air  and  unbearable  chest 
pains.  Volunteer  lirt^men  from  neighbor- 
ing towns  assisted  the  local  fire  depart- 
ment in  getting  oxygen  to  many  victim^. 
Doctor  William  Ilougaus,  a  physician 
and  member  of  the  iDonora  Board  of 
Health,  bitterly  charged:  ''It's  murder  I 
There'§  nothing  else  you  can  call  it.'* 

Norbert  Ilochman,  a  chemist  attached- 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Smoke  Prevention  Bu- 
reau, announced  the  theory  that  there 
was  definitely  enough  sulphur  trioxide 
to  be  toxic  in  the  air  in  Donora,  particu- 
larly close  to  the  zinc  works  of  the  Amer- 
ican Steel  and  Wire  Company,  a  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary.  He 
explained  that  sulphur  dioxide  is  formed 
in  the  process  at  that  plant,  which  be- 
comes deadly  sulphur  trioxide  upon  eon- 
tact  with  the  air.  The  Meuse  river  valley 
disaster  over  again,  only  eighteen  years 
later  and  in  the  Monongahela  river  val- 
ley. It  can  happen  here.  It  has. 

M.  il,   Neale,   superintendent  of  the 


zinc  ^orks,  said  the  plant  was  being  shut 
down  as  a  precantionary  ineastire.  But 

spokesmen  for  the  mill  said  that  they 
thought  there  was  small  chance  that  the 
mDl  was  responsible^  on  ihe  ground  that 
it  had  been  using  the  same  process  in 
the  plant  since  1917.  Smog  had  also  visit- 
ed Meuse  river  valley  many  times  be- 
fore December  1,  1930.  At  any  rate,  tlie 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  announced 
that  a  state  investigation  would  be  made, 
Donora  has  asked  the  tTnited  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  enter  the  case*  and 
the  community  is  also  prepared  to  spend 
$10,000  hiring  private  investigators  to 
solve  the  mystery. 

Pneumonia,  TuberculosiSf.  Cancer 

City  smoke  is  a  menace  hanging  low 
over  the  head  of  every  industrial  area. 
Doctor  Clarence  A*  Mills,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  declared;  "''Death 
rates  from  pneumonia,  tuberculosis  and 
lung  cancer  are  three  to  five  times  high- 
er for  men  in  the  dirty  districts  than 
in  the  clean  suburbs.  In  Chicago  alone, 
over  700  more  people  die  each  year 
from  these  three  diseases  than  would 
die  if  the  death  rates  of  the  suburban 
areas  prevailed  over  the  entire  'city/' 
Verifying  these  contentions,  Dr.  I.  Hope 
Alexander,  Pittsburgh  public  health  di- 
rector, discovered  that  the  four  most 
air-polluted  cities  (Pittsburgh,  Boston, 
Baltimore  and  St.  Louis)  ranked  one, 
two,  four  and  five  in  pnenmonia  deaths. 

The  previously  mentioned  article  in 
Collier's  gives  an  insig-ht  into  the  steep 
price  we  pay  for  poisoning  our  airi,  A 
research  woi^ker  at  Sloan-Kettering  In- 
stitute for  Cancer  Research  in  New  York 
city  said  that  "there  is  a  group  of  com- 
plex  hydrocarbon  chemicals  any  one  of 
which  will,  when  injected  into  mice,  pro- 
duce cancer  in  the  animals  .100  times  out 
of  100".  These  chemicals  come  from  tar 
formed  by  burning  coal.  The  research- 
ers are  now  experimenting  with  ordi- 
nary soot  collected  from  New  York  city 
rooftops,     and     London     has    already 
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provea  tnat  cnunney  soot  proances  can- 
cer in  men  as  well  as  in  animals.  In  New 
York  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  collected  air  from  the  Holland 
tunnel,  condensed  it,  injected  it  into 
mice.  !^esult,  cancer.  It  is  common  lab- 
oratory practice  tp  induce  cancer  in  ex- 
perimental animals  by  placing- their  tis- 
sues in  contact  with  synthetic  hydro- 
carbons. 

Though  tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and 
cancer  are  the  more  deadly  results  to 
lungs  on  a  smoke  diet,  there  are  raany 
other  lesser  ailments  induced  or  irritat- 
ed by  it  It  does  not  always  kill  in  as 
dreadfully  spectacular  a  way  as  in  the 
Meuse  valley  and  at  JDonora.  It  is  more 
often  a  slow  killer  that  takes  its  time 
over  the  years.  In  addition  to  soot  and 
sulphur  dioxide,  each  lungful  of  air 
breathed  by  most  American  city  dwell- 
ers contains  ammoniaj  formaldehyde, 
nitric  aeid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chlo- 
rine and  phosgene,  the  war  gases. 

City  smoke  also  brings  a  huge  econom- 
ic loss.  Public  Health  Service  in  Wash- 
ington says  that  everyone's  personal 
smoke  bill  is  between  $10  and  $30  a  year. 
Cost  to  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  $2,500,000,000  annuaUy.  Cleaning 
buildings  by  sandblasting  runs  into  a 
cost  of  millions  each  year,  and  around 
the  home  smoke  does  much  damage,  in 
addition  to  the  endless  marathon  of 
scrubbing  that  housewives  mu?t  endure. 
Obermeyer  estimated  that  1,780  tons  of 
dirt  and  chimney  smoke  floats  over  New 
York  city  in  the  first  200-foot  layer  of 
atmosphere.  This  shroud  blacks  out  the 
sunlight  and  its  prized' ultraviolet  rays, 
as  much  as  30  percent  being  thus  lost  in 
some  cities,  and  as  high  as  50  percent  in 
certain  cities  in  England  during  winter- 
time. 

These  and  other  evils  of  smoke  and 
smog  liave  given  rise  to  repeated  out- 
cries for  smoke  abatement.  There  are 
solutions  to  the  problem  if  the  indus- 
trialists would  co-operate*  Different 
fuels  may  be  the  answer  in  some  cases, 
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or  oftentimes  it  is  new  equipment  that 
is  needed.  Reduction  of  smoke  and  fumes 
results  in  mor<?  efficient  burnings  of  fuels 
or  ill  reclaiming  valuable  chemicals  that 
otherwise  go  up  in  fimoke,  and  such  sav- 
ings &oon  pay  for  the  initial  outlay  re- 
quired of  industry*  But  if  it  never  paid 
hack  in  money,  the  improvtiiTtont  of  pub- 
lic healtli  woiild  justify  f?nforeement  of 
fimoke-ahatement  prngvams;  St,  Lo.uis 
has  gone  far  in  eliminating  her  pall  of 
smoke.  Seven  ye^irs  of  energetic  action 
has  raistid  Pittshurgh's  \'isibility  tlS  per- 
cent, and  last  wintt^r  slie  c^njoyed  39  per- 
cent more  sunshine  than  fluring  the  })re- 
vious  one,  Slie  may  lose  her  reputation 
as  the  ^'sm^ky  city". 

Smoke  and  Smog  No  Joke 

There  are  perennial  anti-smoke  cam- 
paigns in  New  York  city.  The  prohh^n 
has  certainly  been  talked  out;  now  it 
should  be  wo  eked  out.  Tlie  New  York 
Times  runs  niuny  good  editorials  on  the 
subject,  and  last  October  reported  tlie 
introduction  of  a  local  law  in  the  city 
ootincil  by  Viw-Chairnian  Joseplj  T- 
Sliarkey,  But  some  other  newspapers  are 
more  intert^sted  in  coddling  industry 
than  in  public  healtli.  The  New  York  Stat 
is  a  good  exami)le  of  thi^  bad  trait. 

On  Octoher  22,  1*>48,  it  publisbed  aa 
editorial  entitled  "Take  Care  with  Our 
Air".  Its  purpose  was  to  poke  fun  at  any 
smoke  abatement  program.  First  it 
blames  the  pall  over  tlie  city  as  due  to 


a  bre«ae  off  the  Jersey  flats.  Then,  '^ut 
as  to  Mr.  Sharkey^"s  ^laim  that  our  air 
is  foul  and  unhealthful,  we  say  'Nuts!' " 
And  adds  in  a  strained  effort  to  be  coyly 
facetious  about  a  serious  matter,  "It 
isn't  foul  at  alU  just  flavorsome,"  Amus- 
ing only  the  factory  owners,  the  edito- 
rial prattles  ehildishly  about  the  city 
atmosphere's  needing  it&  flavor,  its  car- 
bon monoxide  and  smoke.  It  chides 
Sharkey  on  trying  to  launch  steps  to 
purify  the  air,  saying  tliat  New  Yorkers 
would  feel  lost  without  the  blanketing 
smoke,  that  they  have  become  adapted 
to  it  and  could  not  live  comfortably  with- 
out it. 

Eight  days  after  th\^  cute  comic  a»i- 
ninely  wrote  in  the  New  York  Star  as 
though  smoke  anj:l  smog  were  to  be  taken 
as  a  joke,  smokp  and  smog  killed  twenty 
persons  in  Donora.  Does  the  Star  tliink 
tl»Qt  a*joke?  Something  to  chuckle  about, 
to  laugh  off?  Does  tlieir  editorial  f^till 
strike  them  as  cute  and  cunning?  Would 
tliey  like  to  lot  Donora  in  on  the  fun  by 
circulating  the  Editorial  there?  And 
wlien  surviving  relatives  of  t)je  twenty 
who  died  would  say  tljat  smoke-laden 
air  is  foul  and  unhealthful,  would  the 
New  York  Star  lightly  respond:  **NutsI 
It  isn't  foul  at  all,  just  tlavorsome"! 

City  .smoke  and  smog  is  no  joke.  It 
blackens  bonier  and  overworks  house- 
wives. It  brings  economic  loss.  It  impairs 
health.  And  at  times  smoke  and  amog 
spell  death. 
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U^oaWs  Ark  Found  Again? 

C  A  few  years  ago  a  Russian  aviator  flying  over  Mount  Ararat  was  supposed  to  have  Been 
ft  hug^  boat  stranded  apfainst  the  shore  <jf  a  ^lAc'tal  laJte,  It  was  widely  priblteized  as  Noah'a 
arfc.The  report  has  nevtr  been  substautiuted,  though  [t  has  been  repeated  and  embellished. 
Most  recent  news  of  the  ark  on  Ararat  comes  via  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  November  13j 
194Sj  from  Istanbul.  It  tells  of  the  petrified  remains  of  an  object  reGerabhng  the  remains  of 
a  ship  beirjg  found  hi^h  np  on  Mount  Ararat,  Hlddea  for  centuries,  it  came  to  liglit  last  sum- 
mer when  nttusually  narirt  ireatfaer  melted  affray  an  ancient  tuatitJe  of  £ncw  ttnd  -iee.  Many 
peasants  from  the  villages  aiound  the  base  of  the  uiountain  elimbed  to  view  tiie  petrilied  re- 
mains and  excitedly  announced  it  was  a  ship.  But  this  and  other  stories  about  Noah's  axk 
still  leave  thit  scientists  cold  and  skeptical. 
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Blood  Transfusion — One  Doctor's  Opinion 


IN  The  Layman  Speaks,  June,  1948, 
Alonzo  J.  Sliadman,  M,D.,  of  Forest 
Hills,  Afassaehnsetts,  voices  sentiments 
on  blood  transfusion. -He  aaid  in  part; 

Years  aj^o,  in  George  Washington's  time,  it 
was  the  style  to  open  the  patiei:  t's  veins  and 
let  out  a  lot  of  blood.  The  procedure  was  con- 
sidered by  both  tlie  doctors  and  the  laity  as 
the  thing  to  do.  That  being  the  accepted 
philosophy  in  that  "enlightened  day  and  age", 
who  oouJd  ^'gtiuawk'-'  at  the  foarfiil  mortality? 
No  one,  of  course ;  so  what  could  anyone  ob- 
ject to  when  the  Pathf^r  of  our  Country  was 
killed  by  the  doctor's  ruthless  lancet? 

He  was"  exposed  to  bad  weather  on  a  Thurs- 
day, On  Friday  he  showed  signs  that  his 
bronchi  and  throat  were  inflamed.  According 
to  homeopathic  philosophy  Aconite  would 
tave  been  the  correct  remedy  and  undvnbted- 
ly  would  have  caused  an  immediato  recovery. 
His  physicians  were  allopaths^  knowing  not  a 
tiling  about  curative  medicine.  They  did, 
however,  invoke  the  measures  in  vogue  at  the 
time,  namely^  bleeding  (venesection  so-called) , 
and  they  did  it  to  the  queen's  taste,  and  so 
poor  Washington  had  to  give -up  the  ghost. 
He  did  manage  to  gdsp  toward  the  end  a  re- 
quest to  be  allowed,  to  die  without  further 
torment. 

Today,  amon^t  the  allopaths,  the  pendulum 
has  swung  to  the  other  sidcj  so  now  it  is  the 
style  to  fill  a  patient^s  veins  Vtdth  the  blood 
of  another,  or  of  various  other,  persons. 
Again,  it  is  accepted  by  i>hysicians  and  laity 
as  ''the  tiling  to  do",  and  who  .has  the  temer- 
ity to  question  orthodox  medicine  in  this  great 
and  enlightened  year  of  1948?  Therefore,  who 
can  now  "squawk"  when  people  die  as  a  result 
of  this  "about-face"  professional  antic?  The 
general  public  seems  so  sold  on  it  that  it  be- 
lieves— with  the  Red  Cross  doing  the  thinking 
for  it — that  people  would  die  untimely  deaths 
unless  a  bumper  crop  of  blood  for  the  Blood 
Baiik  is  not  forthcoming'  pronto,  all  of  which 
of  course  is  false  and  nothinj^  more  than  a 
ridiculous  hoax,  which  aerves  a  purpose — 
never  fear — though  in  actuality  it  is  not  only 
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not  a  service  to  health,  but  is  definitely  dele- 
terious to  health. 

I  have  practxced  medicine  and  surgery  for 
over  forty  years  and  never  yet  have  I  given 
a  blood  transfusion,  nor  fractionated  blood, 
for  any  purpose,  and  I  have  never  had  a  pa- 
tient any  the  worse  for  not  having  received 
it.  Ihave  had  many,  many  patients  who  were 
bled  cold  from  accidental  loss  of  blood  and  a 
infusion  of  normal  saline  solution  always 
mved  them.  I  hm^c  had  patieMs  psper-whhe 
with  anemia.  The  homeopalhi*^  remedy  always 
restored  their  health.  I  have  seen  patients 
turn  over  in  bed  and  die  following  blood 
transfusions.  I  have  never  seen-  an  untoward 
reaction  from  a  needed  saline  transfusion. 

There  are  as  many  types  of  blood  as  there 
are  persons  living  on  this  planet.  You  are 
.your  blood;  yonr  blood  is  you.  You  cannot 
with  impunity  put  the  blood  of  one  man  into 
the  veins  of  another.  The  ridiculous  blood 
therapy  is  in  itself  bad  cmough,  but  not  ,50 
destructive  as  the  Avithholding  of  the  proper 
homeopathic  remedy,  lack  of  which  not  only 
often  results  in  immediate  death,  but  com- 
plications and  chronic  conditions  follow  as 
a  rule  those  who  live  long  enough  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  such  repugnant  measures,  .  .  . 

You  have  been  propagandized  so  thorough- 
ly as  to  the  "wonderful  life-saving  powder  of 
blood  and  blood  plasma  that  you  may  be  in- 
clined to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my  warning.  The 
\urtues  of  blood-letting  were  just  as  highly 
extolled  and  practiced,  and  probably  had  I 
lived  in  those  days  any  warning  against  it  that 
I  might  have  sounded  would  have  gone  un- 
heedf^d.  WeU,  history  has  proved  that  the 
warning  would  have  been  justified.  Do  you 
think  for  one  moment  that  history  will  justify 
the  antics  of  today's  medicine?  You  may  be 
sure  it  won^t.  So  why  not  be  sensible  today? 
Forewarned  is  forearmed.  What  more  do  you 
need  to  convince  you?  .  ,  , 

The  alluring  manner  in  vrhich  ■  each  and 
every  racket  is  preseiited  is  convincing  at  the 
time,  but  only  to  those  who  do  not  bother  to 
know  the  difference. 
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OLD  age  is  fighting  a  losing  war.  It 
has  been  winning  for  centuries,  but 
it  will  lose  for  eternity.  It  first  brings  its 
millions  of  victims  to  feebleness,  then 
easily  topples  them  into  the  grave.  It 
has  taken  on  all  comers,  ht^aten  everv 
antagonist.  But  if  old  age  has  set  honnds 
beyond  which  man  will  not  pass  alive, 
it  is  cheering  to  know  that  a  time  limit 
has  been  set  beyond  which  old  age  will 
not  exist.  It  may  now  be  winning  all  the 
rounds,  but  in  the  end  it  will  lose  tlie 
fight  by  a  knockout-  It  can  whip  all  ad- 
versaries but  one. 

Men  have  vainly  resisted  the  on- 
slaughts of  old  age,  and  even  as  their 
ef]forts  through  exercise,  diet  and  medi- 
cine fail  they  seek  to  bolster  their  con- 
fidence by  hiding  the  evidence  of  their 
defeat.  Dye  hides  gray  hair,  toupee  hides 
no  hair,  padded  suitcoat  offsets  shrink- 
ing shoulders^  elastic  waistband  gallant- 
ly strives  to  do  what  enfeebled  muscles 
have  long  since  given  Up,  namely,  hold  in 
bulging  belly  and  hold  up  fallen  chest. 
His  attempt  to  camouflage  his  failure  to 
fight  off  old  age  yields  but  a  hollow  tri- 
umph to  tickle  his  male  vanity.  Victori- 
ous old  age  hands  Vjeatcn  man  over  to  the 
grave  for  complete  disiy)sal  of  the  re- 
mains. 

Do  women  fare 
better  in  their  war 
on  old  age?  It  is  no 
secret,  Eve's  daugh- 
ters fight  harder 
than  her  sons  to 
beat  off  the  ad- 
vances of  age.  Be- 
sides the  natural 
will  to  live,  other 
forces  prod  women 
on   in    their    quest 
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for  eternal  youth.  Some  girls  <]fp*Tne 
movie-actress,  bathing-beauty  tyjfc  can 
hold  their  spotlight  only  as  ]ong  as  they 
retain  their  youth  and  beauty.  When 
they  wilt  and  fade  other  feminine  flow- 
ers are  there  to  replace  tJiem.  The 
career  woman  holds  h<er  position  Jn 
this  selfish  world  of  conunercial  cipi&i- 
petition  and  greed  by  reason  of  farce 
and  vigor  associated  with  youth.  Allied 
with  this  urge  is  tbe  spirit  to  domineer, 
possessed  by  some  women.  Then  there  Is 
the  matter  of  sex  attraction.  Womeit  have 
a  higher  emotional  meebanism  than  me^i, 
fear  the  loss  of  companionship  more  th*!! 
men,  and  operate  under  greater  pres- 
sure of  competition,  since  theif^^i^re 
mure  women  than  men.  Not  oaly^ 
vanity  and  self- 
ishness, but  also 
simple  fear  of 
growing  old,  fear 
of  losing  corn- 
panionship,  fear 
of  insecurity, 
fear  of  being 
pushed  into  a 
corr  r,  ahOTed 
onto  the  side- 
lines of  life,  rel- 
egated to  the 
loneliness  of  an 
old  ladies  home 
— a W  of  these 
tlioughts  and  many  others  may  harry  the 
minds  of  women  as  they  try  to  retrace 
their  slipping  steps  toward  death. 

Though  doomed  froui  the  beginning  to 
defeat,  few  women  forsake  thp  iight  to 
stay  young  till  old  age  overpowers  them 
at  the  grave's  brinks  Another  wrinkle! 
Another  gray  hair !  Such  discoveries 
may  light  the  fuse  to  rocket  her  into  all- 
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out,  modern  warfare  against  old  Father 
Time.  For  her  counterattack  the  frantic 
lady  enlists  every  health  and  beauty 
"hinf  peddled  hy  radio^  newspaper  and 
magazine.  She  recruits  the  professional 
beauticians  and  hires  theB(^  merceriRTjes 
and  soldiers  of  fortune  to  help  her  stem 
the  advances  of  old  age.  Questionable 
thanks  to  the  fertile  imagination  of 
jBoney-^rasping  inventors,  the  war-bag 
of  the  modern  woman  soon  overflows 
with  any  number  of  fantastic  prepara- 
tions. These  include  youth  creams,  nour- 
ishing creams,  cleansing  creams,  astrin- 
gent creams,  skin  bleaches,  skin  freshen- 
ers, skin  foodSj  blemish-  and  wrinkle- 
removini?  creams,  and  hormone  creams 
— all  guaranteed  to  turn  back  the  hands 
of  life's  time  cJoek,  Like  all  wara^  the 
cost  of  this  one  is  staggering. 

Battle  of  the  Bulges 

Many  women  have  their  battle  lines 
drawn  around  their  hips,  waist  and  bust- 
Middle  age  has  a  nasty  way  of  using 
obesity  to  scuttle  that  schoolgirl  figure- 
To  halt  its  persistent  encroachments 
morning  exercises  are  devoutly  per- 
formed, and  sometimes  special  rolling, 
kneading  and  shaking  gadgets  are 
rushed  to  these  crucial  battle  fronts  to 
break  down  and  liquidate  fat  cells.  Spe- 
cial diets,  often  injurious  to  health,  are 
followed.  Heat  treatments  and  baths  are 
tried,  reducing  pills  are  swallowed,  and 
still  stubborn  victory  stands  aloof- 

When  the  war  is  lost  in  fact,  the  wom- 
en try  to  win  it  in  fancy.  Like  the  beaten 
men,  they  conscript  camouflage  to  hide 
their  defeat  Called  in  as  reinforcements 
are  mechanical  devices,  like  armor  plat- 
ing. Foundation  garments  are  hailed  as 
creations  that  will  slim  hips,  flatten  tum- 
mies, smooth  thighs,  flatter  figures,  up- 
lift busts.  Padding  in  clothing  at  the 
right  places  will  minimise  bulges  in  the 
wrong  places.  These  and  many  other 
artifices  are  drafted  to  reshape  the  ill- 
shaped.  Graying  and  thinning  hair  is 
hidden  by  dyes  and  ratSj  rolls,  switches 
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and  wigs.  Many  are  the  cosmetic  capers 
by  which  wrinkles  are  concealed  and 
pink  cheeks  and-  red  lips  are  outwardly 
restored.  When  mud  packs,  buttermilk 
packs,  ice  packs,  facial  massages,  ray 
treatments  and  nighttime  chin-straps 
fail  to  rout  the  wrinkles  and  fatty  folds, 
camouflage  of  a  more  gruesome  type 
comes  as  the  knife  of  the  plastic  surgeon 
slices  away  excess  skin  a.nd  fat  to  give 
the  face  a  lift. 

AVithout  probing  into  the  controver- 
sial reasons^  women  withstand  the  on- 
slaughts of  old  age  better  than  men,  out- 
living men  by  five  years,  on  the  average- 
But  men  lose,  and  women  cannot  win. 

Science  enters  upon  the  battlefield  with 
grandiose  speeches,  but  old  age  is  not  so 
hypnotised  by  its  faxiciful  flights  and 
theories  as  gullible  men  and  women.  An 
Argentine  botanist,  Luis  Victor  Vega,  is 
supposed  to  have  not  only  resurrected 
but  also  immortalized  plants,  and  ex- 
periments now  proceed  on  dead  animal 
tissue.  Dr.  Maurice  Ernest,  British  au- 
thority on  longevity^  claims  that  soon 
man  will  live  as  long  as  he  wishes,  cer- 
tainly to  200  or  300  years  of  age.  But  as 
far  back  as  1921  an  eminent  biologist, 
Dr.  E,  L.  Fisk,  said:  "If  science  keeps 
its  present  progress,  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time  the  average  human  life 
will  be  2,000  years.'' 

But  twenty-eight  years  later,  years  in 
which  science  has  greatly  increased  its 
tempo  of  progress,  on  the  average  hu- 
man creatures  *till  die  short  of  the  limits 
of  '^threescore  years  and  ten"  or  **four- 
score  years".  None  live  longer  than  did 
men  of  the  past  century,  and  the  aver- 
age life  span  is  increased  only  by  preser- 
vation of  infants  and  youths  and  middle- 
age  persons  till  they  reach  old  age.  Old 
age  has  suffered  no  reverses,  made  no 
retreats;  medical  science  has  only  pre- 
served more  humans  to  come  within  its 
reach,  to  die  by  its  hands. 

Yet  these  and  other  statements  by 
scientists  show  that  they  consider  an  in- 
deiinite  life  span  possible,  that  defeat  of 
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old  age  IS  not  impossible.  J^'or  many 
years  a  French  scientist,  Dr.  Alexis  Car- 
rell,  kept  fragments  of  tissue  from  a 
chicken's  heart  not  only  growing  but 
beating.  Starting  its  pampered  exist- 
ence in  1912,  it  doubled  in  size  every  48 
hours,  was  pared  down  each  week,  and 
in  194(j,  ytill  living  and  growing,  was 
brutally  e.ai^t  aside.  It  had  been  proved 
tliat  tisiiue  could  l>e  kept  alive  indefinite- 
ly, and  has  been  done  not  only  with  this 
chickf^n  lieart  tissue  but  also  witlt  vari- 
<uiw  parts  of  the  human  body,  su(*li  as 
nerve  cells*,  muschr  cells,  heart  muscle 
celLs,  epithelial  cells  from  various  loca- 
tion:^ in  the  body,  kidney  cells  and  con- 
nective tissm'  ceils.  Dr.  Goodhurt  thinks, 
■'^As  science  develops  means  to  prevent 
di.sease  or  build  up  inuminity,  life  may 
he  extt^ih'd  to  unliniiteii  periods.^'  An- 
other report  declared:  ^^Our  bodies  are 
potentially  immortal!''  Science  now  be- 
lieves that  old  age  is  a  disease. 

Ultimate  Defeat  of  Old  Age 

The  im]>ortant  point  to  giasp  is  that 
science  now  considers  tlu;  bo<ly  capable 
of  living  forever  under  fuvorafilc  c<jndi- 
tions.  Hence  when  persons  today  pooh- 
pooh  the  Biblical  promise  that  in  Jeho- 
vah God's  new  world  human  v'reatures 
will  live  on  earth  foreverj  and  pay  such 
is  an  impossibility,  they  are  anti-science 
as  well  as  anti-Cxod.  Science  now  says  old 
age  is  a  disease,  and  in  the  New  World 
Jehovah  God  "healeth  all  thy  diseases''. 
(Psalm  103:.  3)  Concerning  mankind  the 
promise  is:  "Tlis  flesh  shall  be  fresher 
than  a  child's:  he  shall  return  to  the 
days  of  his  youth."  (Job  33:  25)  "There 
shall  be  no  more  death." — Revelation 
21:4. 

Old  agie  has  been  having  its  day  for 
6^000  years.  Soon  youth  will  have  its  day 
forever.  Old  age  may  win  the  battles,  but 


It  loses  tne  war.  And  it  is  noi  men  that 
thrash  it.  It  is  not  whipped  by  the  wom- 
en's tenacious  scrapping.  Beauty  par- 
lors can  take  no  victory  bows.  Beauty 
preparations  cannot  pose  with  a  foot  on 
the  corpse  of  old  age  and  beat  their  chest 
and  give  a  victory  cry.  Old ,  age  has 
alwavs  beaten  tliese  feeble  adversaries 
witliout  exerting  itself,  and  contmues  to 
do  so  today*  Even  tlie  baud  of  highly 
overrated  science  is  not  the  one  raised 
in  victory.  Old  age  is  vanquished  only 
by  the  almiglity  power  of  Jeliovah  God, 
exercit^ed  through  His  kingdom  under 
Christ  Jesu:^.  They  win  the  victory  for* 
the  obedient  men  and  women  that  will 
Jive  everlastinglv  in  the  promised  New 
World. 

Till  then,  what?  Fret  over  wrinkles^ 
Funie  over  gray  hair?  Fuss  over  fat? 
Waste  excessive  amounts  of  time  and 
money  and  energy  trying  vainly  to  hide 
what  everyone  can  t^learly  see— that  you 
are  growing  old?  Advancing  age  has  its 
compensations,  if  the  passing  years  are 
redeeme<l  for  righteonsn<^ss.  "The  boary 
liead  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found 
in  tlie  way  of  rightoousn(\*=s."  While  ''the 
glory  of  young  nn^n  is  tJieir  strength"^ 
remember  tlnd  "wisdom  is  better  than 
strength",  that  'visdom  giveth  life  to 
them  that  have  it".  And  also  remember 
tliat  it  takes  time  to  absorb  the  life- 
giving  wisdom  and  understanding  con- 
cerning Jehovah  God  and  His  purposes, 
as  we  read:  "With  aged  men  is  wisdom, 
and  in  length  of  days  understanding/' 
—Proverbs  1):  10;  IG:  31;  20:  29;  Eecle- 
siastes  7:12;  9:16;  Job  12:12,  Am. 
Stan.  Ver. 

The  ono  way  to  w^age  winning  warfare 
on  old  age  is  to  fight  for  God's  kingdom 
and  be  standing  with  it  when  it  lands  the 
knockout  blow  that  finishes  off  old  age 
forever. 
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Americans  vs.  Perpetual  Moticwi 

Adtquat^  ReBt.  By  tht^  T  mean  two  thiiig»^  aufflciciit  a^eep  and  (xica- 
sfonaJ  letdowns  in  tenaon.  W*  Americans  Are  the  only  people  who  tnwe 
Qur  daily  program  compete  with  perpet^3al  motion,  A  constantly  acc^rirrftting^  teuipo 
ii  maintained  from  the  time  ve  aru  rocket^&d  out  of  beJ  by  aUruj  duckit  till  we  b'ioJc 
iivti)  an  exliaufttcd  hft&p  some  16  or  IS  hoiir^  later.  At  the  cni  of  a  day  our  bodiea  axe 
like  depleted  electric  batteries  dTaliitftl  of  ev*>^rj'  spark  of  F.trpliis  energy.  This  fatigue 
Attacks  IP  not  only  phyaicaJly,  hat  in  the  higher  oeiiterB  of  juderm^riL,  injtifttiva,  and 
peiPonalhy  Every  ereatiTe  BJid  profft^ioual  person  Iujuwr  that  ^Lmj  latigue  appears 
ill  the  liter  afternoon  judgment  is  not  to  be  trusted,  dcciaionfl  arc  dang^Tous  to  make. 
Workmen  knoif  that  tiieir  skill  is  impaJrvd,  that  acddtiith  are  lijsef^eir  to  occnr  around  fonrp.rri, 
<3tnte  profitably,  we  ooold  talfe  a  iunt  from  oar  BritinL  cousine;  they  bflve  shorter  work- 
ings hours  and  &  n&tionid  Lublt^of  aflcniooji  twi  whirh  affordK  a  pftriod  nf  oamparative  rt«l. 
The  Latin.  ra-ceR  declare  tliat  only  fools  and  Americane  art;  Rotiv«  at  coon;  in  the  recent  np- 
risingB  in  Franco  and  Spfiin  ev^n  the  rioterfi  stopped  for  their  midday  reat^  and  resumed  riot- 
ing At  the  «nd  of  their  aicata.  A  rest  period  of  ev^n  Ave  or  ton  fninutes  h^foro  the  gaidday 
mea^  is  a  lifeeaTer  in  oflr  bigh-prfts^arp  livin|:  — Wijlium  R,  V.  Kmcrson,  M,13. 
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What  a  Man! 

a  Some  fellowa  can  get  aifay  ■with  anything,  TLertf'd  one  in  oar  neighborhood  that  does. 
Kci"^  don't  mean  a  thing  to  him.  He's  namajrried,  and  livets  openly  vith  a  vom&D  he*a  craey 
ahout ;  and  doean't  care  what  the  neighbors  ^.y  or  think.  Ee  h«y  co  regard  for  truth  or  law. 
The  duties  uf  the  ao-callcd  good  cdt374^n  are  jost  bo  much  bunk  aa  far  Aa  be^s  coneernMl.  11^ 
doean't  vote  at  either  the  primaries  or  the  .^enefnl  eleetion.  Hr  i^ever  thinks  of  paying  a  hilL 
We  have  aeen  hirn  tAke  a  $2  taxi  ride  ^thont  gi^ng  the  driver  30  much  as  -r 
pleaaant  loot-  The  driver  only  »tared  at  him  ard  muttered  something  saily.  He 
won*t  work  a  lirk;  he  won't  go  to  church;  he  caa*t  p^ay  oarde,  or  danoe,  or  iool 
around  Trith  musical  instraiiieiitB  or  tbft  radio.  Bo  far  as  known,  he  has  no  in- 
tellectual or  cultural  interests  at  all.  He  nej^lects  his  appearaiifie  lt>rribly,  He'i 
so  indolent  he'd  let  the  houw  fanm  down  before  he'd  tuTn  in  an  alann.  The 
telephone  can  ring  itself  to  pisee&  and  he  wouldn't  bother  to  answer  it,  Erea  on 
anch  a  controversial  anbject  as  the  liquor  gucstion^  nobody  knows  ex- 
actly where  ^6  fitanda,  beeaui*e  oae  minute  he's  dry,  and  the  next  niinnfce 
he'a  iteL  But  we'll  aay  this  for  him,  iu  spite  of  all  hia  fautte  he  «omea 
of  a  data  jfood  family,  Ke'^  our  new  baby, — Bindery  ToLk^  Chicago,  111. 
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AW  AKEl 
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AVE  you  ever 
been  late  to  an 
appointment  T  Very 
likely,  yes-  Was  thv.  transportation  serv- 
ice to  be  blamed?  Most  likely,  no.  Indeed, 
transportation  has  made  such  progress 
that  modern  men  take  it  almost  for 
granted.  In  every  large  city  of  the  world 
can  be  found  liigli-powered  private  ears 
and  taxis  to  whisk  therr  occupants  about 
quiekly.  Then  there  arc  the  buses,  trains 
and  subways.  And  if  one's  journey  is 
great  and  demandy  much  speed,  a  plane 
will  g:et  him  there  on  time. 

But  here  in  the  lazy  Caribbean  area, 
where  the  inhabitant  is  in  no  particular 
hurry,  and  one  day  follows  another  witli 
little  Vt^^-iety  or  bustle,  appointments  are 
more  easily  made  than  kept.  To  meet 
these  demands  are  the  above-mentioned 
facilities  to  some  degree.  As  long  as  one 
coiifineB  his  travel  to  the  island  where 
he  happens  to  be,  all  is  well;  and  he  is 
reasonably  sure  of  getting  where  he 
wants  to  go  and  on  time,  When^  however, 
he  decides  to  cross  the  expanse  of  water 
that  separates  hiiii  from  another  of  the 
islands^  which  dot  the  Caribbean  sea,  his 
troubles  multiply. 

His  choice  of  travel  is  limited  to  ship 
or  plane,  in  theory.  In  practice^  it 
amounts  to  taking  what  he  can  get.  Few 
islands  have  any  scheduled  passenger 
service  by  ship  or  motor  vessel;  a  num- 
ber ar*i  not  visited  by  plane  at  all.  That 
ancient  crafty  the  schooner^  is  many 
times  the  only  solution  to  the  harried 
passenger  trying  to  reach  his  destination 
on  time.  Finally,  customs  formalities 
must  be  observed  at  each  island,  as  sev- 
eral different  governments  are  repre- 
sented by  them. 
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Mindful  of  these  facts  it  was  still 
deemed  necessary  to  attempt  a  scheduled 
trip  of  two  weeks  from  Port  of  Spain^ 
Trinidad,  to  St.  John,  Antigua^  some 
tive  hundred  miles  distant,  then  back 
three  hundred  miles  to  Kingstown,  St 
Vincent,  and  finally  home  to  Port  of 
Spain,  Three  of  us  would  go  and  make 
every  effort  to  keep  the  appointmonts  we 
had  juade  at  tJjese  two  towns.  Could  it  be 
donef  Investigation  revealed  that  we 
could  fly  to  St,  John  on  the  day  wo  had 
set  and  thus  make  our  first  hop  accord- 
ing to  plan.  From  there,  however,  plane 
passage  to  Kingstown  was  out  ^s  serv- 
ice ended  on  an  adjacent  island.  Well,  if 
so,  another  way  must  he  sought 

Take-off  for  St  John 

Comes  piorning  of  our  day  to  leave, 
and  we  are  at  the  airport  at  an  early 
hour.  The  plane  rolls  up  tto  the  loading 
station;  we  enter;  then  it  dashes  down 
the  runway  and  leaps  into  the  air.  The 
first  leg  of  our  island-hopping  has  begun. 
Coconut  trees  reduced  to  match-stick 
siae  dot  the  -terrain  below.  Clusters  of 
thatch-roof  houses  hug  the  shoulders  of 
roads  which  cut  -through  the  cane  fields 
and  forest  land.  Now  sharp  little  minia- 
ture mountain  peaks  march  slowiy  past 
far  below.  Great  cottony  blobs  of  clouds 
well-anchored  on  the  higher  pinnacles 
grasp  at  us  and  engulf  us  in  their  soft 
folds.  A  few  minutes  of  blind  flying,  then 
we  hurst  into  the  dazzling  sunlight  alxive 
the  clouds  with  bright  blue  all  around  iis 
and  the  clouds  billowing  below, 

A  rift  in  them  reveals  the  jat,''ged 
coastline,  which  fades  quickly,  A  few 
more  minutes;  and  another  coastline  ap- 
pears to  our  right.  There  stretches  Irfng 
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a&d  narrow  j^bin^on  urosoe  isiano,  or 
Tbbago*  It  ioQ  recedes  in  the  distance, 
leaving  only  the  limitless  sea  as  far  as 
ey^  can  pieree.  At  seven  thousand  feet 
above  it  it  looks  almost  as  smooth  as 
an  orange.  Whitecapa  of  the  waves  make 
tiny  white  lines  in  it.  The  waves  them- 
selves cause  the  dark  green  mass  to  take 
6n  a  sort  of  pebhle-grain  effect.  We  were 
to  learn  latet  that  when  the  seven  thou- 
sand feet  are  removed  and  one  is  riding 
on  the  waves  the  pebble-grain  effect  is 
shattered,  and  the  surging  waves  in  no 
w^ay  resemble  the  surface  of  an  orange/ 

Now  we  see  "Little  England",  or  Bar- 
badoB,  with  practically  all  its  level  area 
under  cultivation.  Neatly  laid  out  cane 
fields  give  it  a  tidy  garden-like  appear- 
ance Our  only  stop  is  here.  Again  we 
take  wing  for  our  destination,  St.  John. 
Island  peaks  rear  their  heads  out  of  the 
water  from  time  to  time  on  our  left  too 
far  away  to  identify  or  see  clearly. 
Finally  we  pass  directly  over  a  large 
island  and  enjoy  its  contrast  in  level 
coast  lands  and  rugged  mountainous 
backbone.  This  is  the  l^^oTiAb  nftssession, 
Guadeloxipe, 

Some  three  hours  dfter  leaving  Piarco 
Airport  in  Trinidad  we  complete  our  hop 
to  Antigua.  Air  pockets  like  wild  horses 
buck  us  over  tlie  hills  to  the  long  ribbon 
of  concrete  which  terminates  our  flight 
and  ends  at  the  airport.  A  short  ride  by 
taxi  to  St.  John,  and  we  have  made 
successful  connections  for  the  keeping  of 
onr  appointments  there.  All  is  well  so 
far;  will  it  continue  thus  for  Kingstrfwn^ 
St  Vincent? 

Flying  over  Mt*  Pelee 

Our  week  ends,  and  we  must  move  on 
to  Si.  Vincent.  We  are  able  to  fly  as  far 
as  tiie  island  of  St.  Lucia,  which  is  about 
sixty  miles  from  St*  Vincent.  Well,  from 
St.  Lucia  it  will  have  to  be  a  boat  of 
some  kind,  as  there  is  no  otiier  way  of 
travel* 

Ah,  there  is  what  we  have  been  waiting 
for!  Jutting  high  up  in  the  ail*  toward 
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UB  IS  tne  Vuivano  m  Mount  Jr'el^  with  Its 
<?rater  swathed  in  fog.  We  speak  to  the 
hostess,  who  goes  up  front  to  see  the 
pilot.  Yes,  he  is  going  to  fly  over  the 
crater,  and  veers  the  plane  around.  We 
go  right  over  the  crater  and  strain  our 
eyes  trying  to  pierce  the  foggy  murk 
that  hides  it  from  view.  We  are  disap- 
pointed, but  are  suddenly  rewarded  as 
the  clouds  sweep  by  and  give  us  a  clear 
view  of  the  side  of  the  volcano  right 
down  to  the  sea.  It  is  bare  of  everything 
except  some  small  growth.  This  is  the 
path  taken  by  the  fiery  Zava  and  poison- 
ous matter  that  fateful  day  of  May  8, 
1902,  when  it  rushed  down  the  mountain 
to  wipe  out  the  city  of  Saint-Pierre  with 
some  40,000  persons  in  an  instant  of 
time.  It  causes  the  passengers  to  stare  in 
somber  reflection,  then  disappears. 

We  fly  down  the  coastline  of  St.  Lueig, ; 
there  is  Beane  Field,  our  airport  Now, 
what?  W*  are  forty-five  miles  from  the 
seaport  of  Castries,  where  we  must  go  to 
get  a  ship.  It  develops  that  there  is  taxi 
service — for  a  price,  $30.  A  little  hag- 
gling,, and  agreement  is  reached  for  $20, 

The  road  to  Castries  is  very  rough  in 
many  places  and  very  crooked.  Along 
the  coast  for  some  miles  it  is  jnot  too  had, 
but  it  turns  inland  and  begins  to  cross 
the  mountains.  Up  and  down  we  go  at  a 
dizzy  pace,  for  the  driver  has  one  obses- 
sion: to  get  home  before  dark,  as  his 
lights  are  no  good.  We  try  ta  enjoy  the 
scenery  and  are  almost  successful,  when 
there  is  a  blatting  of  horns,  a  screeching 
of  brakes,  violent  twisting  on  the  steer- 
ing wheel.  A  large  truck,  made  over  into 
a  bus,  filled  with  men  shoots  around  a 
curve  and  bears  down  on  us.  The  road-is 
so  narrow  that  passing  seems  impossi- 
ble, yet  in  some  way  we  come  together 
but  do  not  crash.  Each  vehicle  seems  to 
slide  around  the  other  and  continue. 
When  we  do  have  to  stop  on  another  oc- 
casion we  Jearn  that  the  engine  is  prone 
to  die,  and  there  is  no  starter;  a  push 
will  do.  This  is  aU  taken  in  its  stride  in 
eagerness  to  reach  Castries  and  search 
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out  a  way  io  Kingstown  and  our  selied- 
Tflled  week  there. 

By  Schooner  to  Kinggtoivn 

After  a  night  and  day  ot  visiting 
travel  agents,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  book  passage  on  any 
steamship  or  motor  ship.  There  is  only 
one  thing  to  do,  andthat  is  go  by  schoon- 
er. At  least  it  wi]]  be  a  new  experience. 
The  schooner  has  an  anxillary  engine 
which  prevents  it  from  drifting  in  ease 
of  a  calm.  It  has  n6  cabins,  no  btinks+  no 
accommodations  of  any  kind  except  a 
JittJe  galley  for  the  crew  to  use  in  pre- 
paring their  meals.  There  is  a  small 
bench  under  a  piece  of  canvas  if  one 
wishes  to  sit  down  instead  of  stand  all 
night. 

As  we  set  sail  it  is  early  evening,  and 
everything  is,  enjoyable  in  the  calm  wa- 
ters  of  the  harbor  and  with  the  lights  of 
the  city  winking  at  us.  This  enjoyable 
sensation  continues  for  some  hours  as 
\^e  proceed  down  the  sheltered  ooasfline. 
Then  imperceptibly  some  changes  are 
made*  We  are  still  moving,  yes^  decided- 
ly. The  schooner  is  still  niaking  some 
progress  forward,  but  new  motions  have 
been  added.  The  bow  lifts  high  in  the 
air,  and  wham!  down  it  comes  as  though 
determined  to  turn  submarine  and  crash- 
dive.  That  is  not  all,  however,  as  there 
is  jnore  movement  yet.  Somehow  or  oth- 
er it  contrives  to  twist  and  roil  from  side 
to  side  so  as  to  ship  up  a  goodly  quantity 
of  salt  water  and  spray  to  discourage 
anyone  bold  enough  to  try  to  stretch  his 
bones  outpn  the  roof  of  the  engine  house, 
Oh,  ^eHf  we  were  not  sleepy  anyhow. 

We  are  now  out  in  the  open  sea  with 
all  the  might  of  the  waves  pitted  against 
our  little  ship  in  an  effort  to  burst  one 
of  its  seams  and  send  it  down  to  com- 
pany with  other  schooners  that  did  not 
prove  seaworthy  on  their  final  voyage. 
After  a  night  of  such  wild  pitching  and 
tossing  on  the  deck  of  this  wooden  sea 
horse^  we  are  indeed  glad  to  see  the  light 
of  dawn  appear,  and  are  further  heart- 
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ened  at  the  appearance  of  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent  through  the  dusk. 

Schools  of  fljung  fish  break  water  and 
sail  through  the  air  as  our  bobbing 
schooner  disturbs  them*  Large  porpoises 
about  six  feet  long  are  plentiful  here  and 
can  be  seen  playing  around  the  schoon- 
ers which  ply  the  sea.  They  will  leap  as 
high  as  six  feet  out  of  the  water,  then 
dart  through  the  water  toward  the  ship 
and  dive  underneath  it.  Suddenly  the 
crew  cry  out  and  point.  There  two  for- 
bidding-looking fins  are  cutting  the  wa- 
ter in  a  circle  around  some  white  sub- 
stunce.  Sharks!  The  eireJe  narrows^  then 
the  fms  and  the  prey  disappear  beneath 
the  water.  The  water  sparkles  in  the 
early  morniug  sunlight,  and  we  fool  hap- 
py to  know  that  we  have  successfully 
completed  the  second  pari  of  our  trip  on 
schedule  and  can  keep  the  appointments 
in  Kingstown  there  ahead  of  us. 

To  return  to  Port  of  Spain  on  time  ie 
our  only  remaining  problem,  and  to 
solve  if  we  spend  much  time  with  ship* 
ping  offices  between  appointments.  Again 
a  schooner  is  the  only  way  to  leave  and 
be  on  schedule;  again  we  take  it  and 
spend  another  day  and  nif^ht  on  the  deep. 
We  feci  like  seasoned  saiiors  hy  now  and 
stand  the  rocking  and  rolling  of  the 
boat,  but  prefer  the  comfort  and  speed 
of  a  plane  to  the  inching  along  past  the 
Grenadines,  a  string  of  islands^  in  o^r 
schooner  towArd  Grenada.  At  last  we 
dock  at  St  George's,  Grenada,  and  bid 
good-bye  to  the  schooner,  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  not  have  to  be  repeated  again 
soon.  Fortunately,  we  book  j)assage  on  a 
pJane  home  that  same  mormng. 

Another  long,  twisting  taxi  ride  finds 
us  at  the  airport  and  ready  for  the  plane. 
In  a  matter  of  minutes  it  appears,  and 
we  quickly  fiy  the  remaining  hundred 
miles  home  as  our  journey  ends  success- 
fully  and  on  schedule.  Yes,  even  in  the 
Caribbean  it  is  possible  for  the  island- 
hopping  traveler  to  make  appointments, 
and  fill  them  on  time. — Awake!  corre- 
spondent in  Bvitmh  West  Indies, 
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Outeot*,  outwflighi,  ourruni,  ouTflghls 
all  h;>  fMlh»red  rolatives 

GRANTED  that  to  us  Mr, 
Ostrich    looks    odd    and 
acts  odd.  But  we   doubtless 
look  just  as  odd  to  him,  and 
as  for  actions  what  creature 
wild  or  tame  matches  the  in- 
sane antics  of  civilized  homo 
sapiens f  So  it  is  with  sobered  out- 
look that  we  view  this  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  feathered  race,  a 
champion  not  only  in  size  but  also 
in  plumed  finery,  fighting  ability, 
speed  of  foot^  and  digestive  prowess. 

The  ostrich  belongs  to  the  Stru- 
thionidae  family  and  falls  within 
the  flightless  group  of  winged  crea- 
tures, Thife  giant  of  the  bird  realm  is 
divided  into  four  species,  but  in  this 
article  special  focus  is  on  the  southern 
ostrich  known  to  bird  classifiers  as  Stru- 
thio  Australis. 

The  male  in  this  species  is  approxi- 
mately eight  feet  in  height  and  tips  'the 
scales  at  300  pounds.  His  body  is  cov- 
ered with  short  jet-black  feathers,  ex- 
cept the  primary  quills  of  his  wings, 
which  are  considerably  longer  and  white, 
whilje  his  tail  feathers  are  a  pale  fawny 
color,  A  remarkable  feature  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  ostrich  from  other  birds 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  only  two  toes  to 
each  foot.  The  big  toe  is  equipped  with  a 
eolid  nail  or  claw.  Long,  thin,  lead-gray 
legs  fortified  with  very  powerful  thigh 
muscles  support  its  huge  body.  No  one 
can  blame  this  bird  for  being  a  slow 
thinker,  as  its  head  is  only  one  twelve- 
hundredth  part  of  the  weight  of  its  body 
and  is  a  considerable  distance  from  it, 
due  to  its  long  featherless  neck.  Its  big 
eyes  and  lofty  outlook  somewhat  com- 
pensate for  this  disadvantage. 
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Discoveries  indicate  that 
this  bird  has  roamed  across 
extensive  areas,  leaving  its 
fossilized  remains  in  dis- 
tant Nopth  India  and  South- 
ern Russia.  At  one  time  the 
ostrich  was  fairly  plentiful 
in  Arabia  and  Syria,  but  its  num- 
berr  have  now  diminished  to  but 
a  few  if  any  in  these  areas.  The 
vast  spaces  of  the  African  conti- 
p  nent  appear  to  be  the  best  suited 
to  its  taste  and  peculiarities,  and 
here  was  probably  the  bird's 
originahhome.  The  forest  re^ons 
have  always  been  avoided  by  the 
bird,'  which  has  shown  a  marked  pref- 
erence for  the  drier  and  more  open 
stretches. 

Bird  of  Wide  Open  Spaces 

Love  for  space  and  freedom  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  bird.  It  is  ready 
to  explore  every  waste  sufficiently  e3t- 
tensive  to  afford  it  the  solitude  so 
adored,  and  this  accounts  for  its  disper- 
sion over  such  a  wide  area  of  the  earth. 
Notwithstanding  this  innate  desire,  Mr. 
Ostrich  is  no  isolationist  or  social  snob, 
but  likes  the  company  of  other  wild  ani- 
mals. Frequently  troupes  of  tKirty  to 
fifty  ostriches  are  found  feeding  in  the 
company  of  zebras  or  aom'e  of  the  larger 
types  of  antelopes*  This,  no  doubt,  af- 
fords it  some  measure  of  peace  and  rest- 
ful grazing,  trusting  its  companions  to 
sound  the  alarm  at  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  The  proverbial  stupidity  accred- 
ited to  it  is  thus  somewhat  discounted 
by  such  diplomacy.  Incidentally,  they  are 
not  so  dumb  as  to  stick  their  head  in  the 
sand,  but  are  smart  enough  to  know  that 
their  long  necks  stick  up  like  perisco^pes, 


and  so  when  eneniies  approach  they  flat- 
ten their  neck  and  head  along  th« 
ground.  They  do  not  forget  to  peek  once 
in  a  while,  and  if  the  enemy  gets  too 
dose  they  up  and  mn. 

The  oytrich  is  no  dietician,  Wh^n  the 
pangs  of  hunger  assault  hiin  his  violent 
appetite  gives  him  no  chance  to  consider 
the  capabilities  of  his  digestive  powers, 
Greeii  food  of' a  tough  type  i.s  hh  first 
choice,  ftUhougli  soft,  juicy  leavesj  flow- 
ers and  herbs  act  as  appetizers.  H^  likes 
wild  fruit,  such  as  the  prickly  pear, 
whose  liardj  sharp  thorns  are  treated 
with  contempt*  Apart  from  this  the  os- 
trich picks  up  almost  anything  and 
everything^  swallows  whole  oranges, 
small  tortoises,  cartridge  ca&es,  copper 
coins,  hits  of  glass,  stonos,  boae^^  and 
even  pocket  watches.  Its  neck  will 
stretch  to  twice  normal  size  to  convey 
these  'tidbits"  to  the  gizzard,  where  all 
articJei?  art* 'pulverized'.  While  the^vriter 
was  trying  to  take  a  picture  of  a  young 
ostrich  tlie  bird  endeavored  to  pick  some 
buttons  off  his  coat.  In  search  of  food 
the  ostrich  covers  an  extensive  area  in  a 
day,  Tliis  aids  digestion  as  well  as  stim- 
alates  the  desire  for  more.  In  spite  of 
his  Boutinjs^  of  all  dietary  Jaws^  the  os- 
trich can  live  up  to  fifty  years. 

Fleet  footed  Avian 

The  actions  and  reactions  of  the  stom- 
ach often  affect  tlio  spirit-  In  this  lies  tlie 
secret  of  the  moody  character  of  the 
great  bird.  At  times  it  appears  to  b^ 
very  sad  and  depressed,  while  on  other 
occasions  it  displays  a  most  jovial  spirit. 

Expression  is  giten  to 
such  hilarity  by  what  is 
known  as  ^'waltzing'', 
when    the    bjrd    spins 


round  and  round  on  its  leet  witn  open 
wings  and  utters  laughing-like  notes. 
The  spinning  inebriates  the  Waltzer, 
which  eventually  loses  balance^  flops  on- 
to the  ground  with  its  head  resting  on 
the  steady  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  so 
waits  for  the  return  of  equilibrium. 
Sometimes  this  queer  fellow  just  bursts 
into  a  fit  of  running,  which  carries  him 
several  hundred  vards  to  even  a  mile  be- 
fore  he  stops. 

It  is  on  such  occasions  that  he  displays 
his  speed  wherewith  he  "scorneth  the 
horse  and  his  rider^'.  {Job  39:18)  The 
Eiicifclopedia  Americana  says:  "So  fleet 
are  they  that  even  the  Arab,  on  his 
blooded  steed  can  seldom  overtake  one 
sing/e/iantfetf^  ni:d  evert  w?i€n  hu^^ted  211 
relays,  as  the  birds  circle  about  their 
favorite  territory,  ono  or  more  horses 
are  frequently  sacrificed  to  the  chase*" 
Their  2S-foot"  stride  carries  them  along 
at  a  speed  of  more  than  forty  miles  an 
hour.  In  this  speed  coupled  with 
strength  and  watclifulness  we  tind  the 
secret  of  the  bird's  preservation  amid 
numerous  enemies,  ranging  from  the 
king  of  the  beasts  to  the  insignificant 
skunk. 

T)»e  ^iant  bird  is  no  mean  foe  to  en- 
counter and  is  seldom  directly  attacked 
by  its  opponents.  The  first  signal  of  an- 
noyance is  an  anpj^y  hiss  or  f^uttural 
gurgle.  If  this  warning  is  not  heeded  the 
ostrich  brings  into  j)!ay  its  deadly  kick. 
"Cruel  like  Die  ostriches  in  the  wilder- 
ness," says  the  Bible.  Yes,  he  knows  no 
mercy  in  battle,  and  woe  to  his  antago- 
nist when  he  gains  the  upper  hand.  The 
brave  lion  stalks  tlie 
bird  when  he  attacks; 
but   the   wild   dog  and     t}^  , 
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ing  tactics  that  flurry  him  80  that  he 
eventually  surrenders  in  exhanstioii. 
The  smaUer  types  of  assailants  deliver 
their  attacks  on  the  neet  during  the  in- 
cnbation  period.  The  wily  jackS  cracks 
the  eggs  hy  rolling  the  one  against  the 
other  or  against  stones.  Reports  are  also 
on  record  where  vultures  were  seen  drop- 
ping stones  on  the  nest  in  order  to  break 
the  eggs.  As  could  be  expected,  the  most 
deadly  enemy  of  the  ostrich  is  the  hu- 
man creature. 

The  flesh  and  eggs  of  the  bird  pro- 
Tided  substantial  sustenance  for  some  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  South  Africa, 
such  as^  the  Bushman  and  Hottentots. 
The  Bushmen  used  camouflage.  They 
covered  themselves  with  ostrich  feathers 
or  skins  and  in  the  guise  of 'members  of 
the  family  these  crafty  hunters  stalked 
their  prey  and  delivered  the  deathblow 
before  the  ostrich  realised  the  danger. 
Whejj  the  white  man  came  on  the  scene^ 
more  scientific  means  were  employed  to 
kill  ostriches.  The  danger  of  becoming 
extinct  seriously  threatened  this  giant 
bird  family,  whose  enemies  attack  it 
while  still  in  the  egg* 

Mama  and  Pupa 

This  brings  us  to  an  interesting  fea- 
ture in  the  study  of  the  ostrich,  namely, 
its  family  life.  Some  students  of,  the 
bird's  habits  claim  that  it  is  a  polyganjist 
and  say  that  one  cock  segregates  him- 
self with  three  to  five  hens  during  tlie 
mating  reason.  This  theory  is  disclaimed 
by  others,  who  assert  that  the  ostrich  is 
a  monogamist  but  that  several  hens,  not 
belonging  to  the  household,  often  lay 
their  eggs  in  one  neat- 

The  mating  season  is  indicated  by  the 
male's  aggressive  and  pugnacious  spirit* 
During  this  period  his  shins  and  bill  be- 
come bright  red.  In  this  state  of  mind 
the  ostrich  is  no  Common  showman.  He 
proudly  struts  about  in  a  challenging 
manner,  fully  displaying  his  beautiful 
'plumes  by  opening  and  shaking  hia 
wings,  Many  a  fierce  battle  among  the 
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males  is  fought  on  these  occasions.  Fre- 
quently he  gives  vent  to  his  spirit  by  a 
low  base  humming  utterance^  usually  in 
three  successive  'Tiums",  the  last  of 
which  is  drawn  out:  "Hum,  Hum, 
Hnmmmmra — "  This  "hum",  or  '"boom- 
ing", as  it  is  often  called,  is  apdible  for 
miles  on  a  quiet  day.  It  is  a  weird  sound. 
The  Scriptures  refer  to  it  as  *%  lamenta- 
tion  like   the   ostriches'', — Micah    % ;  8, 

Even  the  female  reveals  a  change  at 
mating  time  in  her  usually  humble  ap- 
pearance, but  this  is  much  lees  impres- 
sive than  that  of  her  masculine  com- 
panion. When  gallant  ostrich  cock  meets 
lair-feathered  hen  he  proposes  by  giv- 
ing her  an  elaborate  song  and  dance,  a 
sort  of  waltz,  and  when  she  says*'T  do'' 
he  spreads  his  creamy  canopy  of  feath- 
ers over  her  and  the  two  dance  together 
so  gracefully  and  light  that  they  look 
like  bundles  of  feathers  floating  on  air. 
Off  they  go  into  the  desert  for  a  honey- 
moon. Their  devotion  to  each  other  is  re- 
markable^  and  if  one  dies  the  survivor  is 
often  so  heartbroken  that  it  refuses  to 
mate  again  for  several  years* 

The  nest  is  of  a  simple  construction 
and  usually  located  in  a  retired  spot 
.aivay  from  trees  or  shade.  Soft,  sandy 
soil  is  the  ostrich's  choice.  Both  birds 
share  in  its  construction^  which  is  mere- 
ly a  shallow, excavation  of  some  three  to 
four  feet  in  diameter.  Here  Mrs.  Ostrich 
deposits  her  egg  every  second  day.  The 
egg  is  spheroidal  in  shape,  measuring 
approximately  6  inches  by  5.9  inches, 
and  weighs  about  three  pounds^  and  is 
equivalent  to  24  chicken  egg^.  The  shell 
is  strong,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick  and  of  a  glossy  Ught  straw  color 
with  pore«  or  pits. 

Unlike  many  males  of  the  human  fam- 
ily, Mr.  Ostrich  is  no  shirker  ot  domestic 
duties.  When  the  number  of  eggs  reaches 
ten  or  more  (the  female  sometimes  lays 
50  or  more)  he  parks  himself  on  the  nest 
and  then  the  incubation  is  on.  Conscien- 
tiously he  relieves  his  wife  of  duty  on 
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thd  nest  and  takes  the  night  ebift,  when 
th^  enemies  usually  venture  their  at- 
tacks. At  about  5  p.m.  the  hen,  who  sits 
during  the  day,  vacates  the  nest  and  the 
cock  takes  over  to  8  a.m.  tlie  next  morn- 
ing. "When  covering  the  eggs  the  bird 
rests  its  tail  and  long  neek  on  the  ground 
so  as  to  appear  as  inconspicuous  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  dusty-colored  female  sits  during  the 
day  and  the  black  cock  at  night-  The  off- 
dnty  one  never  wanders  very  far  from 
the  nest  while  feeding,  and  also  keeps 
vigilant  watch  to  sound  alarm  or  rush 
to  tlje  rot^cue  in  case  of  enemy  aggres- 
sion. On  hot,  sunny  days  the  assistance 
of  the  sun's  rays  is  called  in  to  give  the 
parents  a  further  break.  On  sueh  occa- 
sions the  eggs  are  partly  if  not  wholly 
covered  with  fine  sand  or  dust. — Job 
3p :  14. 

Now  Meet  Junior 

The  incubation  period  lasts  42  days* 
From  his  calcium  prison  master  ostrich 
then  breaks  forth  into  tlie  freedom  of  a 
wide  world  where  many  adventur*^ 
await  him.  The  ostrich  youngj^ter  is 
trained  in  a  tough  school  and  has  to 
rough  it  from  early  infancy.  For  about 
24  hours  the  nestling  is  too  weak  to 
really  use  his  legs,  but  soon  after  tliat  he 
finds  his  feet.  He  is  nour- 
iehed  for  a  few  days  on  the 
fluid  contained  in  his  bal- 
loon-shaped body.  In  the 
plentiful  t^upply  of  broken 
eggshells  in  and  around 
the  nest  the  bird  learns  to 
teat  and  trust  his  powers 
of  digestion^  which  are,  no 
doubt,  without  equal  in  any 
other  genus  of  the  avian  race.  As  soon 
as  strength  permits  tJie  ostrich  chickens 
venture  forth  from  their  unattractive 
cradle.  The  lure  of  the  open  together  with 
the  parental  encouragement  induces  the 
youngsters  to  overcome  their  infantile 
nervousness.  From  this  point  onward 
they  have   to  keep   up  with    the   long 
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strides  of  the  old  folks.  To  see  father 
and  mother  ostrich  strolling  along  with 
ten  to  fifteen  baby  birds  is  an  impres- 
sive spectacle.  They  grow  at  a  rate  of 
one  and  one-half  feet  a  month  and  at 
tliree  years  of  age  are  ready  to  mate. 
In  1855  somebody  struck  upon  the 
idea  of  domesticating  the  wild  ostrich 
and  exploiting  the  bird  for  its  beautiful 
plumes.  The  idea  grew  until  in  1875 
Africa's  Cape  Colony  was  farming  32,000 
ostriches.  In  1883,  when  200  of  the  birds 
were  snmggled  out  of  South  Africa  most 
of  them  died.  However,  20  pair&i  reached 
California  and  became  the  ancestors  of 
a  tlock  that  at  one  time  numbered  10,000, 

The  feather  business  boomed.  In  Cali- 
fornia it  became  a  $5,000,000  industry 
for  those  that  learned  to  understand  the 
peculiarities  of  ostrich  psychology. 
South  Africa  treasured  a  possession  of 
S75,0OO  ostriches  at  one  time^  each  yield- 
ing as  mueh  as  three  to  four  pounds  of 
feathers.  Prices  were  hi^h:  a  feather 
fan,  $200;  a  pair  of  birds,  $1,000;  a  prize 
coek,  $;'>,000,  Then  came  World  War  I 
and  the  demand  for  expensive  phimes 
vanished.  The  floeks  also  vanished  as 
fanners  sold  their  hides  to  the  leather 
industry  for  but  a  few  dollars. 

Currently,  optimism  is  running  high- 
er tlian  at  any  previous  time  since  the 
ostrich-feather  crash,  opti- 
mism that  the  business  can 
stage  a  comejiack.  ^'Feather 
cloth"  is  being  developed  in 
wliitOi  small  feathers  are 
"Mown"  and  woven  into 
cloth  to  make  a  soft,  downy 
fabric.  Prices  are  going  up. 
Adult  breeders  sell  for 
$350;  chicks  at  $75;  and  the 
fmest  plumes  at  $100  a  pound,  wholesale. 
If  only  women  would  wear  'Gay  Nine- 
ties' ''  plumes  with  their  "new  look"  an- 
tique long  skirts,  then  the  amazing  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oslrirh  could  really  come  out 
of  retirement  and  become  the  envy  of 
every  well-dressed  woman. — Awakf:!&}T- 
respondent  in  South  Africa. 
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This  Thing  Called  "SouP' 

THE  term  soul  as  found  in  the  Holy 
Bible  signifies  a  sentient  creature, 
that  is  to  say,  a  creature  possessed  of 
powers  of  sense  or  sense-perception. 
With  minds  free  from  Plato's  pagan 
theorieSj  Jet  us  go  with  the  above  defini- 
tion of  soul  to  the  Bible  account  in  Gen- 
esis of  man's  creation  and  note,  first,  that 
the  human  organism  or  body  was  formed 
by  God;  second,  the  *T5reath  of  life''  was 
communicated  to  that  body?  and^  third, 
fl  *'living  soul"  or  sentient  creature  re- 
sulted. The  Catholic  Bible  Version  says: 
*^And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
slime,  of  the  earth :  and  breathed  into  his 
face  the  breath  of  life^  aud  man  became 
a  living  soul." — Genesis  2;  7,  Douay, 

This  is  very  simple  and  easily  un- 
derstood. It  shows  that  the  body  is  not 
the  aoui,  nor  is  the  breath  of  life  the 
soul;  but  that  when  these- two  were  unit- 
ed by  Almighty  God  the  Creator,  the 
resultant  thing  was  a  living  man,  a  liv- 
ing creature,  or,  a  "living  soul". 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
this,  no  intimation  that  a  spark  of  divin- 
ity was  infused  into  humanity  at  the  be- 
ginnijig,  any  more  than  into  the  lower 
animals.  Indeed,  while  the  creation  of 
the  lower  animals  is  passed  over  and  not 
described  in  detail  in  the  Genesis  ac- 
count, we  may  know  tJiat  with  thera  as 
well  the  process  of  creation  must  have 
been  somewhat  similar.  We*  know  there 
could  be  no  dog  without  a  dog  organism 
or  body,  nor  without  a  breath  of  life  re- 
spiring in  that  body.  The  body  of  ih^  dog 
that  had  never  been  animated  would  not 
be  a  dog;  it  required  first  the  infusion 
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of  the  animating  breath  of  life,  and  then 
doghood  began. 

Proceeding  further  on  this  point,  we 
call  attention  to  a  fact  that  may  sur- 
prise many,  namely,  that  according  to 
the  Scriptural  account  every  dog  is  a 
soul,  every  horse  is  a  soul^  every  cow  is 
a  soul,  every  bird  and  every  fish  are 
souls.  Note,  we  do  not  say  they  have 
souls,  in  the  commonly  accepted  sen&e 
of  an  invisible  conscious  living  entity  re- 
siding inside  the  bodily  organism;  but 
they  all  do  have  soul  in  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing life,  existence,  conscious,  sentient 
being,  and  they  are  living  souls. 

In  the  first,  second  and  ninth  chapters 
of  Genesis  the  Hebrew  word  for  "soul" 
is  applied  to  the  lower  animals  ten 
times.  However,  the  Bible  translators 
(as  if  careful  to  protect  the  false  but 
commonly  accepted  theory  respecting  a 
soul  derived  from  Plato's  philosophy) 
closely  guarded  their  choice  of  language 
so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  English 
reader  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  im- 
portant fact,  namely,  that  the  word  soul 
is  common  to  the  lower  creatures  ajid 
is  just  as  applicable  to  them  as  to  man 
in  inspired  Scripture  usage.  How  else 
could  it  happen  that  ir  all  these  cases, 
and  in  many  other  instances  throughout 
the  Bible,  the  translators  carefully  cov- 
ered the  thought  by  using  another  Eng- 
lish word  to  'translate  the  identical  He- 
brew word  which,  in  the  case  of  man^  is 
rendered  soulf  So  carefully  have  they 
guarded  this  point  that  only  iii  one  place 
in  the  King  Javies  or  Authorized  Tfer- 
Siion  does  this  word  soitl  plainly  appear 
in  connection  with  the  lower  creatures, 
namely,  at  Numbers  31 :  28,  as  follows : 
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"Levy  a  tribute  unto  the  Lord  of  tJie 
men  of  war  which  went  o«t  to  baxile  [and 
who  took  capti'cies  ajid  booty] :  one  soul 
of  five  hundred,  both  of  the  persons,  and 
of  the  beeves,  and  of  the  asses,  and  of 
the  sheep/'  (So  also  the  Douay  Version) 
Here  it  will  be  noted  that  the  word  sotil 
is  used  respecting  the  lower  creatures  as 
w^l  as  in  respect  to  man. 

Now  notice  the  ten  texts  in  Genesis 
in  which  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  word 
soul  (namely,  nephesh)  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  the  -Iqwer  animals : 

"God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life  [Hebrew,  nephesh  hhayah,  or 
living  soul]."  In  your  King  Jajnes  Ver- 
sion the  marginal  reading* of  this  verse, 
Genesis  1:20,  is  sonl.  This  creation  of 
animals  with  soul  was  on  the  fifth  crea- 
tive day  or  period,  long  before  man's 
creation. 

''God  created  great  whales,  and  every 
living  creature  [Hebrew,  nephesh  ha- 
hhayah,  or  living  soul]  that  moveth, 
which  the  waters  brought  forth  abun- 
dantly/' (Genesis  1:21)  This  also  was 
in  the  l^fth  "day". 

"God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
the  living  creature  [ Hebrew,  ueipheshha- 
hhayah,  or  living  soul]  after  his  kind, 
cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast." 
(Genesis  1:24)  These  were  dry-land 
souls,  higher  than  the  fishes.  But  man, 
the  human  soul  or  creature,  had  not  yet 
been  created. 

''And  God  said,  .  .  .  And  to  everv 
beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  evcrv  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  to  every  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life 
[Hebretv,  nephesh  hhayah,  or  living 
soul]  I  have  given  every  green  herb  for 
meat."  (Genesis  1:  29,  30)  Here  the  low- 
er animals  are  specified,  and  it  is  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  they  all  have  living 
soul,  in  exactly  the  same  Hebrew  terms 
that  are  applied  to  man  at  Genesis  2 : 7. 
Note  the  margin  at  Genesis  1 :  30. 

"Out  of  the  ground  the  Loro  God 
formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and 
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every  towi  oi  tne  air;  .  .  .  and  whatso- 
ever Adam  called  every  living  creature 
[Hebrew,  nephesh  hhayah,  or  living 
soul],  that  was  the  name  thereof."  (Gen- 
esis 2:19)  So  there  can  be  no  question 
that  soul  is  not  exclusively  a  human  part 
or  quality  or  a  part  of  divinity. 

"Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall 
be  meat  for  you  .  .  .  but  flesh  with  the 
life  [Hebrew,  nephesh,  soul]  thereof, 
which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not 
eat."  (Genesis  9:  3,  4)  Here  not  only  are 
the  animals  which  man  may  eat  declared 
to  possess  soul  or  life,  but  their  blood  is 
said  to  represent  their  existence  and 
hence  man  is  forbidden  to  use  blood  as 
food;  he  is  forbidden  to  cultivate  blood- 
thirstiness,  violating  the  everlasting 
covenant. 

"Behold,  I  establish  my  covenant  with 
you,  and  wiih  your  seed  after  you;  and 
with  every  living  creature  [Hebrew, 
nephesh  ha-hhayah,  or  living  soul]  that 
is  with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and 
of  every  beast  of  the  earth."  (Genesis 
9:9,10)  Tliis  is  a  very  plain  statement 
that  all  living  creatures  are  soul  as  well 
as  man,  though  inferior  to  man  in  na- 
ture, organism,  etc. 

"This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant 
which  I  make  between  me  and  you  and 
every  living  creature  [Hebrew,  nephesh 
hhayah,  or  living  soul]."  (Genesis  9: 12) 
Could  this  be  plainer  about  soulf 

"T  will  remember  mv  covenant,  which 
is  between  me  and  you  and  every  living 
creature  [Hebrew,  nephesh  hhayah,  or 
living  soul]  of  all  llesh.''  (Genesis  9: 15) 
Also  the  next  verse :  "That  I  may  remem- 
ber the  everlasting  covenant  between 
God  and  every  living  creature  [Hebrew, 
nephesh  hhayah,  or  living  soul]  of  all 
tlesh  that  is  upon  the  earth."— Genesis 
9:16, 

Awake!  readers  can  see  the  above 
facts  about  common  possession  of  soul 
by  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  man  by 
reading  the  Bible  translation.  The  Em^ 
phasised  Old  Testament,  by  J.  B.  Koth- 
erham. 
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diristiaii  Integrity  in  Greece 


JEHOVAH'S  witnesses  preach  the 
gospel  of  Christ's  kingdom^  regard- 
less of  where  they  live  or  the  political 
divisions  of  the  land.  Th^y  not  only 
preach  Chrisf  s  kingdom,  but  also  stand 
fast  for  it,  "faithful  unto  death,"  Note 
the  following  Religious  News  Service 
dispatch  of  Octoher.  29,  1948 : 

Athens — A  Jehovah's  witness,  Biogenis 
Condaxopoulos,  was  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  Court  Martial  of  Cavala  for  refusing  to 
fight  in  the  Greek  army.  In  his  plea,,  Con- 
daxopoulos  contended  that  his  refusal  to  bear 
arms  was  based  on  religious  scruples,  Jeho- 
vah^a  Witnesses  have  be^n  under  close  scru- 
tiay  here  for  some  time.  Last  August  ^even 
members  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  were  arrest- 
ed for  trial  by  court  martial.  They  were 
charged  with  exhorting  young  men  to  re- 
frain from  ^ghting  against  the  guerrillas. 

Early  this  year,  sect  members  -were  told 
they  must  file  declarations  of  their  religious 
affiliation  Avith  Greek  Orthodox  parishes  in 
which  they  live. 

Lest  any  hastily  conclude  that  Jehci- 
vah's  witnesses  side  with  the  gnei^rillas 
rather  than  merely  remaining  neutral  to 
worldly  conilicts  because  of  their  allegi- 
ance to  Christ's  kingdom,  let  them  view 
the  hroader  picture  tinfolded  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  one  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses in  Greece  ^o  one  living  in  New 
York  city : 

Tourkoleka,  July  20,  1948 

Dear  Brother  John; 

Yout  letter  was  received  late  last  June. 
Conditions  have  grown  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  there  is  no  hope  to  get  any  relief  in  the 
future.  All  means  of  communication,  such  as 
railroads,  busses,  bridges,  railroad  and  tele- . 
graph  lines,  have  been  ruined  and'completely 
stopped.  Only  strong  military  forces  cross  the 
land  at  long  intervals.  In  our  territory  mail 
comes  once  a  month  or  even  longer  at  tijj^as. 
We  change  bosses  and  government  every  now 
and  then.  Every  day,  everywhere  around  us 
bloody  battles  are  staged  between  rebels  and 
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guveriiiiient  troops,  Yankee  militarists  follow 
the  national  forces  and  urge  the  most  cruel 
and  merciless  treatment  of  the  opponente  of 
capftaiism. 

One  means  usually  used  by  national  forces 
in  punishing  the  leftists  is  to  bum  their  homes 
and  all  they  contain  while  the  oecupadts 
thereof  flee  to  the  mountains.  Just  during  the 
past  three  or  four  months  we,  witnessed  the 
burning  of  numberless  homes  every  day  as 
the  troops  marched  from  village  to  village. 

Young  brethren  are  goings  through  hard 
trials  in  respect  to  rendering  military  service. 
Many  of  them  are  sent  to  concentration  camps 
in  some  barren  islands  of  the  Aegean  sea; 
more  are  sentenced  to  long  terms  in  prison 
by  martial  courts,  while  some  are  forcibly 
held  captive  in  military  units  in  the  battle 
front.  Beating  and  other  bad  treatment  is 
resorted  to  in  order  to  break  down  the  integ- 
rity of  God^s  people.  The  rebeh  too  make  con- 
scription compulsory  where  they  happen  to 
rule,  which  is  almost  half  of  Greece's  land, 
and  usually  they  do  not  exempt  Jehovah's 
witnesses. 

Here  in  Peloponnesus  they  have  exempted 
us  from  military  services  and  other  relative 
service.  They  have  been  given  an  extensive  wit- 
ness about  the  truth  and  they  know  that  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  are  the  most  earnest  idealists 
standing  for  liberty  under  Jehovah's  Theoc- 
racy. In  northern  Greece,  however,  often  they 
try  forcibly  to  get  the  services  of  the  brethren. 
Most  brethren  are  held  for  long  captivities  in 
their  camps  foi  refusing  to  render  any  serv- 
ice to  them,  and  often  they  are  subjected  to 
mistresitmentt  uiL^taklng  them  as  religious 
tools  of  fascism  and  capitalism. 

The  following  is  an  experience  of  two  young 
brothers  in  northern  Greece  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels  who  demanded  military  service 
from  them.  They  were  taken  captive  up  to 
the  mountains,  and  after  failing  to  persuade 
them  to  give  in^  in  their  conscientious  objec- 
tions^ the  rebels  decided  to  put  tbem  to  the 
death  'test  to  ascertain  the  sincerity  of  their 
stand.  They  haled  them  into  their  rebel  court 
and  after  due  procedure  passed  the  death 


_„  itence  tipon  tbem.  Then  the  brethren  were 
delivered  to  an  execxmng  hand  of  rebels  to  do 
the  execution.  They  were  led  up  a  hill,  where 
one  was  left  in  custody  and  the  other  was 
taken  down  into  the  ravine  for  execution, 
first.  Down  in  the  ravine  he  was  asked  if  he 
repented  and  decided  to  take  the  arms  to 
save  his  life.  He  replied  flatly  No!  Then  he 
was  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say  in  his 
last  fivje  minutes  of  life.  He  said,  "Just  to  pray 
to  the  true  God  Jehovah/'  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  pray.  Upon  finishing  the  prayer 
he  waa  ordered  to  face  the  rifl«8  of  the  rebels^ 
and  the  cry,  'Tire!''  was  beard;  the  rebela 
alJ  fired,  but  none  at  the  Witness. 

Then  the^  other  Witness  up  on  the  bill  was 
asked,  "You  heard  the  rifles  which  executed 
your  comrade,  do  you  repent  to  save  your 
lifer  The  brother  replied  "No!  I  am  ready 
to  die  with  him/'  Then  the  brother  in  the 
ravine  wa.s  led  up  to  where  the  other  brother 
was,  and  the  captain  of  the  rebels,  stepping 
forward,  said  to  both  of  them,  "'We  spare 
your  lite.  Men  like  you  are  worthy  to  live/' 

During  the  past  June  I  was  arrested  by  a 
company  of  national  forces  and  held  captive 
in  their  camp  for  many  days,  sleeping  and 
walking  in  the  mountains  with  them.  They 
were  given  an  extensive  witness  and  at  last 
the  Lord  delivered  me  out  of  their  hands. 
The  major  of  the  company  confessed  to  mc 
that  Jehovah's  witnesses  are  the  only  true 
Christians  in  the  world,  that  he  is  their  ad- 
mirer and  that  he  is  envious  of  their  blessed 
position^  and  made  the  wish  that  some  day 
in  the  near  future  he  may  be  in  their  ran^ 
and  be  freed  from  his  present  bondage  to 
Satan's  service. 

The  clergy,  however,  are  bent  on  destrojring 
Jehovah^s  witnesses.  They  are  continuously 
letting  loose  a  flood  of  lies  like  a  river  (Rev. 
12:15)  to  exterminate  Jehovah's  witnesses, 
but  Jehovah  turns  the  tables  and  deliv- 
ers His  people.  They  circulate  and  distribute 
free  booklets  in  great  numbers  among  sol- 
dierSy  officials,  gendarmes,  judges,  policemen 
and  all  government  employees  and  officials, 
slandering  Jehovah's  witnesses  as  eoimnu- 
nist*  and  anarchists  of  the  highest  rank  and 
of  an  international  scope.  In  other  booklets 
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they  represent  Jehofvah's  witnesses  aa  agents 
of  Zionism  or  Judaism,  that  is^  comraunistie 
Judaism^  aiming  at  international  chaos  and 
Jewish  imperialism,  etc.  They  urge  the  merci- 
less extermination  of  Jehovah*s  witnesses,  and 
they  give  such  advice  not  only  to  nationalists 
but  also  to  the  rebels. 

One  rebel  testified  to  me  that  a  priest  of 
our  territory  (naming  even  the  village — 
Petrina)  told  him  to  kill  Jehovali's  witnesses 
everywhere  he  meets  them,  "It  is  not  a  sin, 
but  a  sacred  God-pleasing  duty.'*  He  offered 
complete  absolution  to  him.  In  another  vil- 
lage, Vromovrys),  a  rebel  testified  before  all 
the  villagers  and^  most  important,  in  the 
presence  of  the  priest  himself  that  the  priest 
had  told  him  to  kill  all  Jehovah's  witnesses 
of  the  village.  There  are  about  forty  brothers 
in  that  village  not  bo  far  away  from  Tourko- 
lefca.  The  priest  was  exceedingly  disgraced. 

As  I  wrote  to  you  in  a  previous  letter,  the 
priest  of  Tourkoleka  was  a  bitter  enemy  of 
the  truth.  At  last  he  was  killed  by  the  rebels 
within  the  ehurch  and  his  house  was  burned. 
His  house  is  about  ten  yards  from  mine  and 
as  mueh  from  the  church  too.  About  two 
months  before  his  execution  he  plotted  to  kill 
en  masse  all  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  Tourko- 
leka, Our  company  meetings  are  held  in  my 
house  late  in  the  evening.  The  priest  intended' 
to  hide  in  his  house  (ten  yards  from  mine) 
armed  nationalists  and  tell  them  that  in  my 
hoxw^  communists  and  rebels  held  secret  meet- 
ings, and  when  the  brethren  leave  my  house, 
after  the  study,  to  kill  all  of  them  by  machine- 
gun  fire.  The  plot  was  betrayed  to  us  by  a 
good-will  person  who  overheard  the  plotting. 
The  pricjst  was  communicating  his  plans  to 
some  of  bid  most  confidential  collaborators 
who  were  in  company  with  him  out  in  the 

darkness.  Our  friend  succeeded  in  creeping 
unnoticed  near-by  and  nefer  the  place  where 
they  were  taking  Jeliberatio/^s,  The  rebels 
killed  him  on  the  charge  that  he  betrayed 
their  movements  to  the  nationalists,  and  espe- 
cially he  was  held  guilty  for  the  murder  of 
two  rebels  two  days  before  the  priest's  execu- 
tion. 

The  mails  here  in  Greece  do  not  accept  our 
literature   any  more,   and    consequently  the 
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o£ScG  in  Atiiens  is  havittg  roueh  trouble  m 
sending  printed  matter  to  the  different  com- 
panies in  the  country*  Sueli  is  the  democracy 

which  Tniman  is  trying  to  establish  in  Greece. 
My  -wife  and  all  the  company  of  Tonrko- 
leka  send  Christian  greetings  to  yvu. 
Your  f  eUow  sen^ant  in  Jehovah's  servicCj 

[signed] 

Tourkoleka,  Leontarion 
Arkadiaa,  Greece 

On  October  29  this  same  Witness  dis- 
patched another  letter,  which  said : 

A  few  daysag"o  33  brothers  and  sisters  were 
arrested  in  Athens  and  most  of  them  got  sen- 
tences ranging  from  4  months  to  2^  years* 
'there  are  many  other  brethren  vrho  await 
trial.  The  military  courts  thus  far  condemned 
5  brothers  to  death  and  several  others  to  life 
imprisonment,  and  this  because  they  refused 
to  take  up  arms  and  go  to  war  and  kill,  and 
thus  disob ey  G od^s  eommandme nt ,  "Thou 
shaJt  not  kilV 

Many  times  raids  are  carried  on  in  the 
homes  of  Jehovah's  -witnesses,  tHeir  literature 


is  seized  and  destroyed,  I'ossessioD  ot  mot^  tnan 
one  copy  of  The  Watchtower  by  one  ot  Jvh«k 
vah^'s  witnesses  is  consirfei^  proeelytism  and 

is  an  oitense  punishable  by  law,  A  few  days 
ago  one  of  Jehovhii'S  witnesses  was  arrested 
and  sp&nt  the  nigh^  in  prison  because  his 
identification  card  said  he  h  one  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses.  The  meetings  take  piace  only  in  the 
homes  between  two  and  very  rarely  three 
families.  They  abisolutely  refuse  the  mMling 
facilities  and  the  transportation  of  Phe 
Watchtower  and  Awake!  The  press  purposely 
announces  false  reports  about  Jehovab^s  wit- 
nesses and  their  T-^rsecution  to  a  degree  that 
many  with  fear  refuse  to  hear  the  mesaag^i 
from  Jehovah's  witnesses. 

The  brethren  who  have  been  expelled  to 
barren  islands  undergo  ill  treatment  worse 
than  that  meted  out  to  atheistic  Communists, 
The  tortures  are  so  horrible  that  the  ultimate 
fate  of  many  victims  is  insanity: 

This  is  the  kind  of  "democracy"  the 
United  States  is  underwriting  in  Greece. 
Surely  ''the  whole  world  lieth'iij  the  evil 
one", — 1  John  5 :  19,  Am.  Stan.  Ver, 


Instruction  in  Righteousness 


''All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God»  and  is 
profitable  lor  doctrine,  for  Mproof,  for  correction,  for 
OfSTRUCTION  IN  RIGHTEOUSNESS."— £  Tlmotliy  »;  16. 


Dedicated  to  the  study  of  ''all  scripture"  is  The  Watchtower.  A 
year's  subscription  for  this  semimonthly  magazine  on  Bible  prophecy, 
and  its  companion  the  Awake!  magazine,  published  on  alternate  weeks 
with  coverage  of  current  Happenings,  may  be  had  for  $2.00.  Free  with 
the  two  subscriptions  will  be  sent  the  320-page  book  ^'"Let  God  Be  True'' 
and  the  booklet  The  Joy  of  All  the  Peoph,  Either  magazine  may  be 
obtained  alone  for  1  year  for  $1,00. 


WATCHTOWER 


111  Adams  St. 


Brooklyn  1,  N*  ¥. 


Q  For  thV  cndoSGd  $2  please  enter  my  subaeriptions  for  The  WatcMowb'r  and  the  Aioajte/  mELS^tt«,  and 
send  me  the  boot  "Let  Ood  Be  Taue"  and  the  booklt^t  The  Joy  of  All  the  People  free.  Or^  Q  $1  enclosed 
for-  Aui&Js^c!  □  ^1  enclosed  for  The  WntGhiow&r. 


Name 


Oity. „ ^^.. 
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street „ _„ „ ._ 

Zone  No.  State  _. 
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NOVEMBEB 


The  Berlin  Controveray 

^  The  U.  N.f  which  has  innde 
three  attempts  to  settle  the  Ber- 
lin dispute  between  Russia  and 
the  Westt^rn  iwwetH^  hud  to  tiA- 
mlt.'faUnr^  of  the  third  attempt 
!n  the  third  we«k  of  November. 
Dr,  BramuKHo,  preeldent  of  the 
Security  Council*  had  submitted 
a  questionnaire  on  the  probletUp 
bat  it  was  rejected  by  both  stftes. 
Meanwhlle  the  airlift,  battling; 
iQgs  and  other  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  mude  new 
records.  In  one  day  It  flew  5,405 
tons  of  BUppUes  Into  the  Western 
flectore  of  the  city. 

November  29  Chairman  Bra- 
mujflla  discussed  a  "flnfil  solu- 
tion" with  Soviet  Deputy  For- 
eign Minister  Vlshlnftky.  Moscow 
was  reported  to  have  accepted 
Ills  proposal  to  set  «p  a  commis- 
sion of  experts  from^  the  sl^ 
counci!  nations  not  Involved  to 
study  the  problem.  Britain^ 
France  and  tlie  U.  S,  agreed  to 
the  plan.  In  Washington  an 
early  lifting  of  the  blockade  was 
predicted,  together  with  Intro- 
duction of  the  Soviet  mark  as 
the  c!ty*a  sole  currency.  But  No- 
Tember  30  the  division  of  BerKn 
into  Soviet  and  Western  sec- 
tione  waa  accomplished  by  Com- 
fflUDlsta'  Installing  their  own 
"city  government*"  in  the  Soviet 
sector,  and  putting  out  the  all- 
Berlin  incumbents. 

The  Falestine  Question 

^  During  the  second  half  of  No- 

veilQber    V,  N.    deliberations    on 


WORL© 
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Palestine  reached  an  Important 
stage.  The  big  three»  Russia, 
Britain  and  the  V.  S.,  placed 
their  Ideas  on  the  subject  before 
the  Political  and  Security  Com- 
mittee. Britain  favored  the  Ber- 
nadotte  plan,  revising  the  origi- 
nal partition  plan  and  gl^ng  (he 
NeRebniHinly  to  the  Arabs,  west^ 
ern  Galilee  to  the  Jews.  The 
American  proposal  waB  that  a 
settlement  be  worked  out  on  (he 
basis  of  both  the  Bernadotte  and 
the  orlptnal  partition  pl&ns,  with 
enjpbnals  on  the  latter  Russia 
Introduced  a  resolution  calliuf: 
for  a  settletnent  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  the  partition  plan  and 
for  Immediate  withdrawal  from 
Palestine  of  all  foreign  troops 
and  military  personnel  Le,,  the 
Arab  armies.  By  the  end  of  No- 
vember Britain  revised  her  pro- 
posals to  conform  to  the  Ameri- 
can  view, 

Italian  Ckdonlea  Issue 
^'The  U,  S.  and  Britain  on  No- 
vember 23  reached  an  agreement 
as  to  the  stand  they  will  take  in 
the  Political  and  Security  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.  N.  on  the  future 
status  of  the  Italian  colonies. 
The  agreement,  based  largely  on 
the  original  British  stand,  is  that 
Cyrenaica  is  to  be  administered 
by  the  British  under  U.  N.  trus- 
teeship, and  Trlpolitania's  status 
be  considered  at  a  later  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  Italian 
Somaliland  to  be  administered 
by  Italy  under  U,  N.  trusteeship; 
Eritrea  to  he  divided  upv  KtMo- 
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pia  to  ftdmlnlBter  the  eastern 
part  and  the  plan  for  the  west- 
em  x>art  to  be  decided  upon  later* 
presumably  with  a  view  to  let* 
ting  Britain  admlnii&t«r  that  also, 
Italy  was  thoroughly  aroused 
by  the  publication  of  these  ad- 
vance indications  of  what  will  be 
done  with  her  colonies. 

China's  Retreat 

^  The  Chinese  Ministry  of  De- 
fense, which  November  16  an- 
nounced the  "complete  collapse" 
of  the  (Communist  columns  on  the 
Lung-Hal  Railway  east  of  Stt- 
chow^  was  not  nearly  so  trium- 
phant during  ths  remainder  of 
November  as  (he  Nationalist  forc- 
es were  slowly  retreatins  before 
the  advance  of  the  Canimunlsts. 
President  Chiang  KatkShek  Sent 
a  direct  «pi>ea]  to  President  Tru- 
man for  aid.  to  bolster  the  droop- 
Ins  aplrlts  of  the  Nationalists  or 
Kuomintang.  Max  Eastman,  at 
an  AFL  meeting  November  18, 
BRld  American  policy  in  China 
was  a  mesB.  But  the  snme  day 
the  report  came  throuirh  that  the 
Nationalist  forces  hod  Inflicted 
130,000  casualties  at  Sbchow. 

In  an  address  delivered  on  an 
American  Broadcasting  Company 
hookup  from  NankinSj  to  the 
U.  S.  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 
(November  21)  ur^red  "immedi- 
ate and  definite  aid",  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  China,  but  also 
as  a  matter  of  American  self- 
iuterest,  lest  the  Communists 
conquer  all  Asia.  The  Chinese 
Communists  Issued  a  statement 
that  for  U.  S.  military  forces  to 
aid  the  "Kuomintang  Govern- 
mpnt"  would  be  "armed  aggres- 
sion". 

Meanwhile  many  were  desert- 
ing the  Chinese  capital,  NanMng, 
Families  of  high  officials  were 
traveling  to  southern  China 
"visiting  friends".  November  23 
government  forces  completely 
withdrew  from  Paoting,  capital 
of  Hopeh  province.  Dr.  Sun  Fo, 
prime  minister,  on  November  27, 
said  China  needed  a  MacArthur. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  month 
government  forces  were  reputed 
wt thd  ra wl ng  fro m  the  Sucho w 
area  in  an  effort  to  strengthen 
defenses  nearer  Nanking. 
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^  Aft^  font  day*  <rf  Ititer^mrtr 
j^eSKHlaritons  Premier  orbemlst^ 
ciea  SophouUs  and  Farel^  Min- 
ister Conatan  t  In  Tstaldarla  an- 
nounced (November  16)  ttiat  a 
new  government  had  been  f  ortaedt 
Mr.  Sophoulls  retaintnjt  tl^^  pre- 
mier&hip,  A  new  Populist- Liberal 
coalition  cabinet  wua  gAvorn  in 
1)r  King  Paul  November  IS.  In 
tlte  chamber  of  deputies  tbe  new 
coalition  government  received  a 
168-lST  confidence  vote»  which 
'W&ft  iiQKve^lately  q\iestl^ti^d  bj 
the  opposition  and  referred  to 
the  ting,  who  backed  the  coali- 
tion setup.  But  George  Papan- 
dreou,  Democratic  Socialist  lead- 
er, Insisted  that  the  government 
was  unconsdCutlonal  and  non- 
eilHtent.  November  24  the  Sitna- 
tlon'  was  further  complicated 
when  the  S8-year-old  premier 
coUapaed  at  his  desk  and  was  un- 
bonedmis  for  about  three  quar> 
ters  ot  an  hour.  The  phj^&lcJans 
laeued  a  bulletin  stating  there 
B^as  no  immediate  iJanger. 

CenimunlBtB  Take  PoUali  Union 

^  The  Polfah  Commwnlsts  on 
November  24  took  over  control  of 
the  Central  Trade  Unionists,  ma- 
jor labor  organization  of  Poland, 
with  a  membership  of  a  third  of 
a  miniom  The  union  handed  its 
presidency  over  to  the  Commu- 
nist party  leader,  Edward  Ochab. 
Two  other  Comnmnists  were 
named  vlce-prestdent  and  secre-^ 
tary.  Leftist  Socialist  Tadeusi 
Cwlk,  wbose  party  co-operates 
closely  with  the  Communists,  was 
made  secretary  general. 

Ttto  va,  the  Cominform 

#■  Premier  Tito  of  Yugoslavia 
on  November  16  warned  the 
Cominform  states  that  their  at- 
tacks on  Yugoslavia  were  en- 
dangering the  success  of  the  drive 
to  spread  .Communism  thrchUgh- 
out  the  world.  He  said  the  Corn- 
Inform  states  were  also  hamper- 
ing Yugoslav!  a'B  fl  ve-y  eat  pi  an. 
Ten  daye  later  he  made  another 
speech,  stating  that  the  opi>osi- 
tlon  of  the  Cominform  states 
had  obliged  Yugoslavia  to  sacri- 
fice a  niijiDber  of  projects  to  car- 
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y  cnraaisli  tha  ri-whye&r  pSan. 
Yugoslavia,  had  to  see^  for  su^ 
plies  of  coke  from  western  Eu- 
rope to  make  tip  for  that  wnich 
Poland  was  wlthholdlhg* 

Belgian  Odvemment  Chimge 

^  After  the  fall  of  the  coalition 
cabinet  In  mld-Noveml^er,  itegent 
Prince  Charles  on  November  £3 
aaked  Gaston  Eyskens  of  the 
Christian  Social^ Catholic)  party 
to  form  a  new  government 
Former  Premier  Paul-Henri 
Spaak  had  tried  and  failed, 
blflmingthe  Catholic  party-  But 
Eyskeiis  also  failed,  and  Spaak 
was  <'alied  back  to  do  the  job- 
He  finally  formed  a  cfibJnet  of 
Socialists  and  Catholics  much 
like  the  first,  and  It  "wae  hoped 
that  this  cabinet,  the  eighth 
since  the  war,  would  hang  to- 
gether untif  the  elections,  which 
are  due  next  fall. 

Frencli  Strikes 

#-  Tlie  Communlst-dowlnated 
French  General  Confederation  of 
Labor  called  a  iongshoremen^s 
strike  IB  \hft  Matter  part  ol  ^O' 
vember.  At  punkerque  dock- 
workers  quit  work  ahead  of 
schedule  and  barricaded  them- 
selves on  the  piers*  French 
troops  moved  in  on  them  and 
demolished  the  barricades,  seiz- 
ing the  pert  and  harbor  installa- 
tions with  ^no  opposition.  But 
two  of  the  leaders  in  the  dock 
strike  were  arrested  on  charges 
of  interfering  with  the  right  of 
dockers  who  wanted  to  work.  In 
the  result^n^  demonstration  two 
women  also  were  arrested.  The 
French  coal  strike^  after  eight 
weeks  of  resistance,,  was  caHed 
off  November  27,  However,  pine- 
ty  percent  of  the  miners  had  al- 
ready gone  back  to  work  In  spite 
of  Communist  oppositiou. 

Fr^nch-Gemian  Pact 

^  The  military  governors  of  the 
three  Western  German  ^ones  on 
Novemt^er  19  signed  a  one-year 
$300,000,000  trade  agreement 
with  France^  the  largest  thus  far 
negotiated  for  Western  Cer- 
many.  It  is  also  the  first  involv-* 
ing  the  three  Wefetera  zones 
jointly. 


Vettemelftn  Coop 

^  F£)e^tdent  Bomulo  Gallegot  oa! 
Ve^e^Ueht  on  November  23  ^re- 
c^ved  an  xilttmatum  from  the 
armj  which  led,  the  next  day,  to 
the  resEgnation  of  the  cabinet. 
The  following  day  the  army  took 
over  in  a  lightning  cotip  "In  view 
of  the  chaotic  coadltLon  of  the 
country*'  (said  the  army  chief  of 
staff.  Jjleut.  Col.  Marco  Perez 
Jlminea),  He  declared  the  army 
would  defend  the  Interests  of  the 
people.   Meetings  of  more   than 

Foreigners  were  warned  to  ab- 
stain from  interfering  in  Inter- 
nal Affairs.  President  Ga-Uegos 
stayed  at  home,  advisedly.  A 
military  J  un  ta  was  formed  to 
govern  the  country.  It  declared 
that  the  army  would  arrange  for 
democratic  elections  as  soon  as 
possible.  By  the  end  of  the  mooth 
conditions  bad  returned  to  for- 
mal, the  capital  functioned  as 
usual,  hut  most  backers  of  the 
president  were  in  Ml  A -decree 
suspending  certain  civil  rights 
Included  constitutional  artieles 
relative  to  the  Inviolability  of 
correspondence,  of  the  home,  of 
liberty  of  thought,  of  travel,  of 
changing  address,  of  leaving  the 
country  and  returning  to  it,  of 
public  assembly  and  of  individ- 
i'*i  security. 

IT.  S.  vs.  Bulgaria 

^  The   U-S,    State  Department 

on  November  22  accused  the 
Communist  regime  of  Bulgaria 
of  having  smashed  Its  parliamen- 
tary opposition  by  Jailing  nine 
Independent  Socialist  deputies 
after  secret  trials  on  trumped-up 
charts  and  that  In  so  doing  Bul- 
garia had  violated  its  covenanted 
obligation  under  Article  2  of  the 
peace  treaty  to  assure  tts  citi- 
zens basic  fundamental  freedoms. 
The  British  Labor  party  made 
publ  ic  a  statement  conderuni  ng 
the  trials  fand  similar  ones  in 
Poland)  as  "mockeries  of  jus- 
tice" based  on  "all  the'  usual 
trumped-up  charges"  constitut- 
ing "further  es:amples  of  Com- 
munist tyranny". 

AWAKE f 


HoMeT 

4.  Ad«trl4D  beadctttarterB  of  tbe 
IE6  forces  tl^ere  dente^I  (No- 
lonter  IS)  tbat  Irvmg  Boss, 
ipemfrer  of  the  Marshal]  plan 
iflselan,  murdered  October  81, 
liad  been  etij!:aged  in  U.  S.  f^ov- 
ernmenttntelligence  activity-  The 
statement  addtid,  "Investtgation 
^  ihe  murder  .  .  .  has  not  thus 
^^r  determined  the  Identity  of 
the  murderers  or  their  motive. 
If  It  was  other  thfin  robbery."  An 
Axistrl^n  puper  trad  publl&hed 
the  blot  tbat  the  U.  S,  personnel 
In  Austria  might  have  committed 
the  crlmf\ 

Oxnam  on  Spain 

%>  rommentlnj;  on  the  leaning 
toward  Rpiiln  Indicated  in  the 
[j.  S.  la  the  Itttter  purt  of  Novem- 
ber, Methodist  HlHhop  G.  Brom- 
ley Oxiiiiin  stated  (Reliirlous 
News  S^^rvlce  report  Nov.  16) 
that  *'t\M  unlimited  Ideolojtical 
H[renffth  of  the  .  peoples  who 
ffliigat  fasclnm  must  rot  he  sac- 
rificed for  the  limited  strategic 
value  of  Spain,  where  faacieui 
still  llveis  In  the  person  of  Fr^n* 
co'\  He  added,  "We  oannot  ex- 
pect the  common  man  to  believe 
our  democratic  pronoiincetaento 
II  we  make  deals  with  dictators 
or  ally  oui-selvea  with  polltlcalj 
economic  or  eccleslastlca]  reac- 
tton,  ,  .  .  Hierarchies — Protes- 
tant, Orthodox  and  RomanCath- 
olic;-wl]l  wlseJy  turn  from  pomp 
and  p*mpr,  thrones  and  miters, 
and,  like  Christ,  bear  the  crops, 
ralnlater  to  the  least  of  these  and 
speak  so  the  common  people  may 
hear  them  gladly.  What  would 
tile-  Nazarene  Carpenter  think  of 
follo^-era  whose  decisions  are  too 
often  based  on  power,  property 
and  jlfeEtlge  rather  than  rising 
from  penitence,  prayer  and  pov- 
erty ?*' 

Ip.  late  JVovember  the  pro- 
Franco  vote  in  Spain  was  lead- 
ing; but  the  people  complained 
at)out  official  observers  who  were 
in  poaltibn  to  note  how  everyone 
v otod,  because  bal lo ts  for  the 
ticket  hacked  by  the  Falange 
fl'ere  of  a  color  different  from 
^Ifcat  of  those  for  other  parties. 
.dtPiCe  many  were  afraid  to  vote 
TOTtJther  than  Franco*a  party. 
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End  4rf  U.  S.  Ddck  Stilbe 

^  The  dock  «trite,  which  cost 
Amerloa^e  shippers  thirty  million 
dollars  a  day  and  delayed  the 
sailing  of  two  "Queens'\  came  to 
at)  end  in  late  November,  Mar- 
shall plan  car^o  had  piled  up  on 
the  piers,  while  European  recov- 
ery lagged.  The  lonEshoremeu 
agreed  to  accept  government-mfr 
dlated  terms  of  13  cents  an  hour 
Increase  In  straight  pay  and  1&} 
cents  an  hour  rise  for  overtime, 

U.  S.  Prodnctlod 

#  Groe^  national  productlori  In 
the  U.  S.  reached  a  record  an- 
nual rate  of  $25e.OOO»000.000  In 
the  third  quarter  of  the  year, 
which  1^  an  increase  of  nearly 
$fl,OOOpOOO,000  over  the  preceding 
quarter,  according  to  a  Com- 
merce EJepartment  report  of  No- 
vember 2(). 

Annj  Balloon  Ooea  Dp 

36^  Mile* 

^  The  Army  Signal  Corps 
claimed  a  new  record  Novem- 
ber 20,  reporting  that  it  had  sent 
an  instmment-bearlne  balloon 
ap  140>000  feet,  or  about  26i 
miles.  That  Is  20^000  feet  higher 
than  the  previous  record, 

Fl&ne  of  Radical  Dostfii 

^  The  Navy's  newest  sweepback- 
wlDg  carrier-based  fighter  plane 
i s  called  the  Ch ance  Vou gh t 
XFTU-1  and  reaembles  a  winged 
rocket  more  than  the  convention- 
al fighter  plane.  It  la  powered  by 
turbojet*  close  to  the  n a rro w 
fuselage.  The  plane  Is  capable  of 
a  speed  exceeding?  600  m.p.h. 

"Kitty  Hawk"  Betmiw  to  U,  S, 

<^  After  a  long  absence  In  a  for- 
eigti  land  "Kitty  Hawlc"  was 
back  in  the  U.  S.  (November  19), 

debarking  at,Bayonne,  N.J,,  for 
the  trip  to  Wash  Ington ,  D.  C. 
There  public  honor*  awaited. 
'*Kitty  Hawk"  accomplished  an 
amazing  feat  forty-five  years 
ago,  a  never-to-be-forgotten  feat 
a  feat  that  had  tremendons  im- 
plications and  far-reaching  re- 
sults "Kitty  Hawk'*  will  occupy 
a  place  of  honor  in  Smith^nian 


InstitntltHi  at  Waahi  ngton,  as 
the  first  airplane  that  flew,  when 
the  Wright  brothers  hopped  oH 
from  the  dunes  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
N,  a,  December  17.  1903. 

Bice  for  High  Blood  rre«sare 
^  The  third  week  of  November 
a  large  gathering  of  doctors  at 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine heard  Dr,  Walter  Kempner 
tell  about  the  rice  diet  for  the 
treatment  of  high  blood  pressure 
and  heart  and  kidney  dlseafies. 
Lenders  in  the  field  of  treatment 
for  these  *'maJor  killers  of  civil- 
ized man"  agreed  that  the  re- 
sults presented  by  Dr.  Kempner 
were  *'very  impressive' ,  and  that 
while  further  study  is  required, 
the  rice  diet  offerB  definite  hope 
to  many  victims.  Dr.  Kempner, 
assistant  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  at  Duke  University^ 
said  the  diet,  with  low  salt  con- 
tent,  require*!  careful  observation 
by  competent  doctors. 

CEcclioslovak  Santa.  Ciaus 

^  Cxeohoslovakta,  which  is  turn- 
ing into  a  full  Communist  state 
with  much  itpeed,  still  holds  to 
the  Santa  Glaus  myth,  Caecho- 
alovakia's  Saint  Nicholas,  how- 
ever»  Is  the  kind  of  Kanta  few 
American  kids  would  recognise, 
for  he  masquerades  ai»  a  bishop, 
having  on  his  head  a  miter  or 
fish-hat  whereon  Is  emblazoned  a 
^Catholic  cross.  The  Santa  was 
making  the  rounds  of  toy  shops 
in  late  Novemherj  in  preparation 
for  his  visits  on  December  6  to 
fill  children's  stockings,  accord- 
ing to  legend.  He  was  bccoth- 
panied  by  a  devil  with  a  pitch- 
fork, and  also  a  lady  assistant, 
who  held  his  crook  or  crozler. 

Collection  for  the  Pope 

^   Dioceses  throughout  the  world 

have  been  inviteC  by  the  Vatican 

Commission  for  the  Celebration 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Holy 
Tear  of  1950  to  organize  collec- 
tions to  provide  a  powerful  new 
Vatican  Hadto  installation.  Col- 
lections would  be  taken  up  Sun- 
day, April  3,  the  day  after  the 
po|>e  observes  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood. 
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Peace  in  Our  Time 

Proof  conclusive  that  peace  prevails  unw,  iji  our  tim^^ 
is  pTfeSfeTitfcd  iTi  the  1949  Yearhook  of  Jehovah's  ^viinesse^. 
To  be  ssure,  the  peace  of  which  it  speaks  does  not  eoneern 
the  warring  or  quarreling  jiations  of  this  world;  but  in- 
spiring reports  from  96  of  th^se  tLations  reveal  tliat  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  are  working  together  in  peace  and  harmony, 
TJieir  experiences  while  preaching  the  gospel  to  rich  aiid 
poor*  in  arctic  cold  and  tropical  heat,  in  crowded  cities  and 
isolated  wastelands,  to  men  dl  good-"wiU  or  Tanflini^hingly 
before  violent  opposition,  will  restore  your  confidence  in 
the  hope  for  peace  in  our  titne. 


The  1949  Yearbook  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 

is  enhanced  in  valne  and  helpfulness  by  a  report  by  the  president  «£ 
the  Watchtower  Society  and  a  supplemental  section 'Of  Bible  texts  for 
each  day  of  the  year  together  with  appropriate  comments*  A  copy  may 
he  had  for  only  50c,  To  read  it  is  to  share  in  the  peace  now  enjoyed  by 
t^vfcr-incteaaing  thoAisands  wl\o  are  turning  to  God  and  His  Word  for 
comfort  and  true  peace. 

The  new  19^^  Calendar,  dim  now  availahlej  presents 

the  text  ioT  the  aoming  year,  '7  .  .  .  mil  ^et  prai&e  thee 
more  and  W'OreJ'  across  a  colored  aerial  view  oi  (riJead 
School,  \^here  missionaries  are  traijjed  to  bring  peace  to 
other  lands.  The  pad  gives  the  names  of  the  testimony  pe- 
riods on  odd  months  and  Scriptural  themes  for  alternate 
months.  Calendars  are  25c  each,  or  5  for  $1  when  sent  to 
on^  address. 


WATCHTQWE®. 


\Vl  Atome  m. 


Brooblyih  1,  N*  t* 


n     Pietiao  iseiid  th&  1949  Ytarhauh  ft/  J^'hovtih' m  mtn^Hnea  for  tlic  enclosed  GOc-  Please  send  Q   1  calendar 
for  25c;  Q  5  cfllendara  fof  ¥1. 
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QUEBEC  CITY, 
BRING  FORTH  YOUR  WITNESSES! 

Clergymen  confront  Jehovah*s  witnesses  in  court  case 


Mexico's  Sideshow  of  a  World  Squabble 

Communism  and  clericalism  clash  in  Mexico  city  fracas 


Your  Marvelous  Sense  of  Taste 

Taste  plus  smell  plus  feel  adds  up  to  flavor 


Soul  Death 

Digestible  food  for  thought  for  those  who 
have  swallowed  the  "immortal  soul'*  doctrine 


JANUARY  22,  1949   semimonthly 


rnz  MISSION  of  this  journal 

Kew«  tfout-ced  ihA.t  are  able  to  keep  you  ^^woke  to  tii^  viM  lff«ueff 
of  our  tinxes  tnudt  be  unfettered  by  censorship  anei  flel£ah  interests. 
^^Av/akel"  has  no  fetters*  It  recognizes  f&cts,  f&cefl  facts,  is  £ree  to 
publish  facts.  It  is  not  bound  by  pollifcal  ambiUana  or  ohli^tians;  H  is 
unhampered  by  isdvertiaers  who^e  tbefi  mtiat  not  be  tread  upon ;  It  is 
unprejudiced  t^  traditional  creeds^  ThiB  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  ^'eedom.  It 
tnalntains  integrity  to  truth. 

"Awake  1"  uses  -ihe  regular  nevsrs  channels,  but  Is  not  dependent  on 
ihem.  Its  own  corresponcicnts  are  on  all  continents^  in  scores  of  nations. 
Frtim  the  four  corTierff  o£  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on-^the-scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  Journal  s  viewpoint 
Is  not  narroWj  but  is  intcmationaL  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
knowledge  pa*s  in  review — government,  commerce^  religion^  history, 
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Quebec  City,  Bring  Forth  Your  Witnesses! 
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JEHOVAH  is  a  God  of  imth,  but  He 
does  not  fear  error.  What  is  th^  chaff 
to  the  wheat?  Will  not  fiery  Bible  truth 
consume  the  ehaif  ?  And  what  is  the  rock 
to  the  haminer?  When  the  hammer  of 
truth  cracks  down  on  stumbling-stones, 
will  they  not  crumble  awayt  The  hail- 
siones  of  truth  wilJ  sweep  away  the  ref- 
uge of  lies.  There  are  no  hidden  errors 
that  will  not  be  exposed^  no  dark  deeds 
that  light  will  Tiot  make  manifest.  Hence 
Jehovah  God  fearlessly  says,  Let  the 
false  priests  and  prophets  go  ahead  and 
propheisy,  and  let  those  that  have  My 
word  speak  My  word  faithfully* — Jere- 
miah 23 :  25-29. 

So  be  it  Jehovah's  witnesses  know 
that  organized  religion  teaches  doctrine 
that  is  rooted  in  hnman  tradition  and 
paganism^  that  conflicts  with  the  Bible/ 
that  blinds  eyes  and  deafens  ears  to 
truthj  and  that  by  blacking  out  these 
windows  to  the  mind  organized  religion 
has  left  the  people  in  the  dark  as  to 
God's  Word.  Nevertheless,  God  says  to 
let  them  babble  their  blasphemies,  for 
Hia  truth  like  a  hammer  will  powder 
them,  and  His  Word  like  a  fire  will  bum 
them  to  ashes.  Christ  Jesus  said  it  is  the 
workers  of  evil  that  love  darkness  and 
hate  light.  (John  3:19-21)  Hence  Jeho- 
vah^a  witnesses  seek  to  suppress  no 
speaker,  but  let  all  word  and  doctrine 
stand  or  fall  in  the  purging  fires  of  pub- 
lic discussion.  They  abide  by  Jehovah's 
decree  of  free  speech,  as  stated  at  Isaiah 
43:8-12: 
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'Tiring  forth  the  people  that  are  blind, 
yet  have  eyes,  and  are  deaf,  yet  have 
ears!  All  the  nations  are  gathered  to- 
gether,^ and  the  peoples  are  assembled; 
yet  who  among  them  could  foretell  this, 
could  announce  it  to  us  beforehand?  Let 
them  bring  their  witnesses  to  prove  theni 
in  th^  right,  to  hear  their  piea,  and  say, 
*It  is  true/  "  [An  American  Translation) 
After  thus  inviting  error  to  produce  its 
witnesses,  Jehovah  God  caJJs  notion  to 
the  ones  He  will  put  on  the  stand  to  rep- 
resient  Him:  **Ye  are  my  witnesses,  saith 
Jehovah^  and  my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen;  that  ye  may  know  and  believe 
me,  and  understand  that  1  am  he:  before 
me  there  was  no  God  formed,  neither 
shall  there  be  after  me.  I,  even  I,  am  Je- 
hovah ;  and  besides  me  there  is  no  sav- 
iour. I  have  declared,  and  I  have  saved, 
and  1  have  showed;  and  there  was  no 
strange  god  among  you:  therefore  ye 
are  my  witnesses,  saith  Jehovah,  and  I 
am  God.'' — American  Standard  Version, 

Such  free  speech  is  practical.  In  these 
turbulent  day^  when  truth  and  error 
spring  like  grass  side  by  side,  how  is  a 
separation  to  be  made  except  by  scrutiny 
of  bothT  Truth  need  have  no  fear;  only 
error  need  tremble  and  oppose  the  exam- 
ination. Only  error  does.  Posing  in  the 
garb  of  truth,  frightened  error  screams 
that  truth  is  false  and  should  be  denied 
freedom  to  circulate,  should  be  sup- 
pressed. Error  does  not  wish  to  tring 
forth  its  witnesses;  not  when  they  mast 
face  cross-examination  by  truth,  Gener- 


ally^  organized  religion  does  not  want  to 
do  it.  Particularly,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  does  not  want  to  do  it,  More 
specifically,  Catholicism  in  Quehc^c  City 
does  not  wish  to  do  it.  But  &he  did.  She 
maneuvered  herself  into  that  embarrass- 
ment. Here  is  how  it  happened. 

No  Freedom  of  WorMp  in  Quebec  City 

Quebec  City  is  overwiiehningfy  Cath- 
olic. Though  in  lands  where  the  Catholic 
Church  is  a  minority  she  of  necessity 
tolerates  freedom  of  worship,  in  areas 
where  she  is  a  powerful  majority  she 
casts  aside  this  galling  toleration  of  free- 
dom- Hence  at  h&r  hands  the  small  group 
of  Jehovah'^  witne^^^ses  in  Q^iebec  City 
lias  suffered  much  persecution  and  im- 
prisonment; One  instrument  of  suppres- 
sion has  been  a  'piece  of  mischici!  framed 
"by  law'j  a  hy-law  that  prohibits  circula- 
tion  of  printed  matter  without  police 
permission.  (Psnlm  94;  20)  This  law  al- 
lows the  police  chief  to  oensor  literature 
or  forbid  itt>  distribution,  though  it 
merely  be  Bible  instruction.  Now  one  of 
Jehovah's  witnet^se;^^,  Damase  J")avjau, 
has  challenged  this  ordinance  on  the 
ground  that  it  contravenes  freedom  of 
speech  and  religioHj  and  is  t^eeking  a 
permanent- injunction  against  the  city  to 
prevent  the  city  authorities  from  inter- 
fering with  Jehovah's  witnesses'  free- 
dom of  worship. 

The  case  of  Daviau  against  the  City  of 
Quebec  and  the  Province  of  Quebec  was 
called  for  trial  before  the  Superior  Court 
in  Quebec  City  on  j^Tovember  13, 1948,  fie- 
fore  Justice  Leon  Casgrain.  Attorney 
for  Davian  was  Sam  S*  Bard,  but  the 
vice-president  of  the  Watchtower  Bible 
and  Tract  Society,  Inc.,  and  legal  coun- 
sel for  the  Society,  Hayden  C.  CoviDg- 
ton,  was  present  to  direct  court  tactics. 
Mr.  Covington  took  the  stand. 

For  half  a  day  he  gave  testimony  un- 
der direct  examination.  lie  outlined  the 
history  and  structure  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  Jeliovah's  witnesses,  the  methods 
employed  by  them  in  training  and  pre- 


paring themselves  as  ministers,  their 
ordination^  their  methods  of  preaching 
and  reasons  therefor,  and  the  missionary 
nature  of  the  Society.  Thence  he  sum- 
marized the  outstanding  doctrines  taught 
by  Jehovah^s  witnesses,  climaxing  with 
the  most  important  one,  the  kingdom  of 
God*  The  more  recent  literature  of  the 
Society  was  introduced  in  evidence. 

Then  began  cross-examination,  con- 
ducted by  the  city  attorney  for  Quebec 
City^  Ernest  Godbout.  He  was  assisted 
by  the  solicitor  general,  Noel  Dorion,  the 
chief  counsel  in  the  courts  of  the  prov- 
ince for  Attorney  General  Duplessis.  It 
was  evident  that  the  city  attorney,  with 
the  md  of  the  Catholic  priest,  had  care- 
fully examined  the  doctrines  and  hooks 
of  Jehovah's  witnesses.  He  was  not  con- 
tent to  stop  with  the  resume  given  hy 
Mr.  Covington  on  direct  examination. 
He  introduced  in  evidence  many  addi- 
tional publications  of  the  Society,  amon^ 
which  was  that  JittJe  Jenfiet  that  hafi  ^en- 
erated  so  much  heat  in  Quebec,  entitlcc 
'^Quebec's  Burning  Hate  for  God  ant 
Christ  and  Freedom", 

Organized  Religion  Exposed 

Early  in   cross-examination   the   cit^ 
3.ttorney  wadeci  into  the  controversia 
doctrines.  He  produced  the  book   Ene 
mies.  Did  Mr.  Coviugton  agree  with  it 
identification    of    the    Roman    Catholi 
Hierarchy  as  a  part  of  the  whore  o 
Revelation  1  Yes;  the  Bible  uses  wome 
to  symbolize  organizations.  The  Cathoi] 
C^hurcJi  J] as  relations  with  this  world,  i 
entangled  in  iTs  wars  and  politics  an 
comnieree,  is  therefore  guilty  of  spiri 
ual  adultery,  according  to  James  i:4 
hence  is  tittiiigly  embraced  in  the  syn 
holism  of  a  whore.  Even  "Webster's  m 
abridged    dictionary    lists    the    Roma 
Catliolic  Churdi  as  one  of  the  definitioi 
of  ^'whore". 

Do  you  think  it  right  to  circulate  su( 
doctrine  in  a  province  where  the  peop 
are  95  perccmt  to  lOf)  percent  Cafho^v 
yes,  the  witness  thouglit  so.  Bible  tru 
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affects  the  Hfe  pro$peGt3  of  all  men,  its 
presentation  is  most  vital.  If  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  told  the  truth  ahe  would 
not  object  to  having  her  teachings  meet 
the  test  of  discussion.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  fact  that  these  adverse 
judgments  of  Catholicism  were  God's 
judgments^  that  Jehovah^s  witnesses 
only  declared  them  in  obedience  to  His 
command. 

The  cross-examination  bore  down  r&- 
lentleasly  with  its  contention  that  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  were  not  a  religious  or- 
ganization, hence  freedom  of  worship 
was  not  here  involved.  The  witness 
ehoWed  the  Bible  distinction  between  re- 
ligious formalism  and  Christianity.  The 
Jews  were  warned  about  religion;  Jesus 
denounced  the  religious  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  their  ceremony  and  tradition 
that  voided  God's  Word  (Matthew  16 ;  1- 
9;  chapter  23) ;  Paul  said  other  religion- 
ists worshiped  the  demons.  Today  or- 
ganized religion  has  been,  snared  by 
ceremony,  formalism,  lip-service  and 
traditions  that  conflict  with  the  Bible,' 
Still,  when  legislation  speaks  of  reli- 
gion and  religious  liberty  it  is  not  con- 
cerning itself  with  distinctions  within 
that  broad  field,  and  certainly  it  does  not 
mean  to  exclude  Christianity-  It  is  guar- 
anteeing freedom  for  all  modes  of  wor- 
ship* The  Scriptures  draw'  finer  lines  of 
definition  on  religion  and  Christianity 
than  do  dictionaries  and  laws.  Within 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  term  ^'religion" 
comes  the  work  of  Jehovah's  witnesses. 

Since  you  say  the  Bevil  is  the  ruler  of 
this  present  world,  do  you  think  this 
court  is  of  the  DeviH  That  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  When  men  have  laws 
that  are  in  harmony  with  God's  law,  or 
do  not  conflict  with  God's  law,  they 
should  be  obeyed;  and  courts  that  seek 
to  insure  justice  according  to  these  laws 
serve  a  good  purpose*  Jesua  said  to  ren- 
der unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Gaesar^s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's.  Obeying  worldly  laws  that 
preserve    order    and   provide    for    the 
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necessary  oversight  to  prevent  anarchy 
is  a  part  of  rendering  to  Caesar  that 
which  is  his  5  hut  when  laws  of  men 
would  prevent  ua  from  rendering  unt<» 
God  that  which  is  His,  then  we  must  fol- 
low the  apostles'  decision;  '"^e  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men." — Acts  5 :  29 ; 
4:19. 

Quebe^s  *'Boly  Trinity**  of  Experts 

Space  forbids  further  recounting  of 
the  cross-examination,  but  it  took  a  full 
day  to  complete.  After  Witness  Dun- 
combe  testified  on  the  local  organization 
in  Quebec  City  and  Witness  Daviau  told 
of  hia  ministerial  activity  in  that  terri- 
tory, Mr.  Godbont  began  the  city's  de- 
fense. It  was  reported  that  the  citys 
attorney  had  spent  about  $3,000  of  the 
city's  money  in  getting  into  book  form 
"expert  evidence"  from  a  ''trinity'*  of 
clergymen,  Catholic,  Protestant  and 
Jew,  that  became  as  one  to  expose 
Jehovah's  witnesses.  But  the  work 
and  money  went  down  the  drain  when 
the  judge  would  not  admit?  the  book  ae 
evidence.  These  "expert  witnesses^' 
sought  to  inject  their  error  into  the 
court  record  by  means  of  this  book,  and 
thereby  escape  any  embarrassing  cross- 
examination.  Quebec  did  not  wish  to 
have  to  bring  them  forth  as  witnesses, 
but  the  judge's  action  of  not  admitting 
the  book  forced  the  city's  hand.  But  even 
admitting  them  as  "expert  witn€?sses" 
was  illegal,  for  such  prejudiced  clergy- 
men .had  no  right  on  the  stand  to  judge 
Jehovah's  witnesses  and  babble  their 
opinions. 

First  "expert"  on  the  stand  was  "Fa- 
ther"'  Herve  Gagne,  French  Catholic 
priest  He  condemned  the  Witnesses, 
outlawed  them,  found  them  beyond  the 
commonly  accepted  definition  of  religion, 
said  that  preaching  from  door  to  door 
or  in  homes  was  not  an  act  of  religion, 
nor  was  distribution  of  printed  sermons 
or  preaching  from  a  pulpit.  He  waa 
effeminate  in  his  attitude,  insulted  oyer 
the  pictures  in  the  Society's  publica- 
tionSj  and  when  given  free  rein  "took  off 


&to  the  stratoBphere"  of  philosophy  and 
pr«ttted  about  "irmer  man"  ana  "outer 
man'^  "iraier  reHgion"  and  '^external  re^ 
ligion^'t  and  after  one  such  "take-off" 
flew  on  for  forty-five  mimites  into  these 
flimsy  abstractions  tijl  even  those  who 
understood  French  could  not  understand 
him.  Judge  and  lawyers  looked  blank, 
and  finally  the  judge  mercifully  ended 
the  flight  by  asking  the  city  attorney  to 
ask  another  question.  He  showed  abys- 
mal ignorance  of  the  Bible,  said  he  could 
not  discuss  the  Bible  since  he  was  only  a 
priest  and  not  of  the  Hierarchy  of  th^ 
Catholic  Ch>irch.  But  he  did  contend 
that  a  Christian  should  comply  with  all 
laws  of  the  land,  even  those  that  con- 
flicted with  God's  ]aw.  What  would  the 
"■'Father''  do  i£  the  civil  law  forbade  the 
celebration  of  raassl  That  was  the  ques- 
tion under  which  he  squirmed  when 
court  adjournmenti  for  the  day  rescued 
him. 

"Rttbbr*  and  Unproteating  ''Protesianf 

The  completion  of  the  testimony  of 
the  Catholic  priest  did  not  resume  the 
neixt  day,  but  m  his  stead  the  city  put  on 
its  next  member  of  the  "trinity"'  of  "ex- 
perts", a  Jesuit-trained  *'Babbi".  He 
loved  everyone,  all  religions,  and  would 
criticise  none.  He  unctiously  swayed  and 
dipped  his  corpulent  body  in  the  witness 
bo3c.  playing  as  much  to  the  spectators 
as  for  the  judge.  He  did  say  freedom  of 
religion  stopped  when  it  was  used  to 
criticise  other  religions.  Then  on  cross- 
examination  he  got  all  fouled  up.  He 
could  not  criticize  the  Witnesses  because 
he  did  think  they  were  religious,  and  he 
had  said  he  would  not  criticize  anyone 
because  of  his  religion.  He  admitted  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  were  religious  and 
their  books  religious.  He  had  to  read 
scriptures  from  the  books  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  whtjrein  they  criti- 
cized and  condemned  religious  practices. 
When  he  finished  he  backed  and  scraped 
his  way  out  of  the  courtroom^  and  that 
was  the  last  seen  of  "Rabbi''  Solomon 
Frank. 


After  the  "extingoishetf '  rabbi  came 
the  '"Very  Beverend"  Kenmth  Erans, 
loaded  down  with  high-sounding  titles 
and  docility,  at  first.  He  said  Jehovah*s 
witnesses  were  religious  and  had  a  right 
to  do  the  work  they  were  doings  and  on 
the  "tifteen  or  twenty  questions  put  to 
him  did  not  hurt  the  Witnesses'  case  but 
only  impeached  the  priest  and  rabbi  in 
eveiythiu^  they  had  said  to  hurt  the 
Witnesses, 

But  upon  his  return  to  the  stand  tho 
next  morning  he  showed  evidences  of  be- 
ing diligently  coached  to  he  k  better  wit- 
ness for  the  city.  He  condemned  the  Wit- 
nesses, specially  the  doctrines  exposing 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  leaflet  Que- 
bec's Burning  Hate,  He  did  not  even 
want  to  look  at  the  literature,  and  his 
excitement  reached  such  a  pitch  that  he 
was  suddenly  asked  if  merely  reading 
the  literature  would  incite  him  to  do  vio- 
lence. Throwing  his  hysteria  into  reverse 
he  replied  slowly  and  quietly,  '*Why, 
I  am  a  very  mild  and  peaceful  man." 
But  the  affectation  was  so  obvious  the 
entire  coartroom  tiurst  into  laughter, 
including  judge  and  lawyers. 

Before  he  got  off  the  stand  this  Angli- 
can had  to  read  Jesus'  scathing  denun- 
ciation of  religious  hypocrisy,  at  Mat- 
thew 23,  and  Isaiah  56: 10,  U,  where  re- 
ligious clergy  are  called  "dumb  dogs". 
Efe  did  not  object  to  that  language  by 
Jesus  and  Isaiah;  hence  if  the  contents 
of  Quebec's  Burning  Bate  were  true 
would  he  object  to  iti  Only  a  threat  of 
holding  him  for  contempt  of  court  made 
him  answer,  that  assuming  the  contents 
to  be  true  it  was  proper  to  print  and  dis- 
tribute it.  He  was  glad  to  leave  the  stand. 

The  Catholic  priest  resumed  the  testi- 
mony preriomty  interruptod^  He  still 
had  to  answer  what  he  would  do  when 
the  civil  authorities  forbade  mass. 
Would  he  obey  worldly  authority  or  do 
God's  service  as  he  saw  it!  He  refused  to 
answer.  A  motion  for  contempt  of  court 
was  made,  with  an  alternative  motion 
that  he  be  forced  to  anawer.  The  judge 


rq^d  he  should  answer.  The  priest  eaid 
^Church  would  not  oblige  him  to  say 
mass  in  defiance;  of  civil  authority.  But 
the  biggest  snare  for  this  philosophy- 
wise,  Bible-ignorant  priest  was  his  claim 
that  the  Catholic  priest  was  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man.  When  he  was  con- 
fronted  with  the  Bible  text,  'There  is 
one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  "  he  had 
to  admit  the  priest  was  not  the  mediator. 
(1  Timothy  2:5)  At  this  point  the  ease 
waa  adjourned  until  January  24,  1949. 

Some  of  the  Public  Response 

Quebec  brought  forth  its  witnesses, 
"experts/'  no  less.  But  these  witnesses 
brought  forth  could  not  prove  Quebec 
City  in  the  right,  could  not  make  the  lis- 
tening persons  in  the  courtroom  say,  "It 
is  true/'  After  hearing  the  Lord's  wit- 
nesses that  He  had  there  to  testify, 
many  thought  they  were  proved  right 
The  case  started  in  a  small  courtroom, 
but  ended  in  the  largest  one,  with  never 
nfore  than  standing  room<  The  newspa- 
pers of  Quebec  City  gave  the  trial  much 
Bpaee.  Incidentally,  one  newspaper  clip- 
ping from  New  York  that  proved  a  con- 
spiracy between  the  police  and  the  Cath- 
olic priest  was  received  in  evidence.  Re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  case,  the 
Lord  has  used  it  to  give  a  tremendous 
testimony  to  His  name  and  people  in 
Quebec  City.  It  attracted  public  notice. 

Feel  with  us  the  public  pulse  as  it  beat 
at  the  trial.  One  of  Jehovah's  ^.witnesses 
got  in  a  taxicab  and  remarked^  "IVe  been 
attending  the  trial  this  morning."  Forth- 
with the  driver  pulled  over  to  the  curb, 
switched  off  his  motor,  and  parked  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  while  the  Witness  ex- 
plained the  truth.  Another  taxi  driver 
attended  the  trial,  and  remarked  after- 
ward: "I'm  going  to  be  one  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses." 

In  court,  after  Mr,  Covington  had 
finished  his  testimony^  a  court  attache 
came  over  quickly  and  whispered:  "You 
have  told  us  things  we  have  never  heard 
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in  our  life,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
them.  You  have  more  friends  here  than 
you  realize," 

During  the  trial  the  Catholic  bishop 
came  in  and  sat  among  his  French  pa- 
rishioners. He  saw  one  Frenchman  write 
on  a  piece  of  j^aper^  "What  is  religion?" 
and  another  in  answer  merely  write, 
"$"  This  bishop  saw  in  the  courtroom 
two  little  girls  who  were  related  to  some 
friends. of  his.  He  asked  them,  "What 
have  you  come  here  for,  to  be  convert- 
ed t"  Their  short  reply  was,  '"Yes;  we 
have  and  we  are/* 

A  stranger  walked  up  to  a  graduate 
of  the  Watchtower  Bible  School  of  Gil- 
end  while  in  the  courthouse  and  invited 
tlie  Witnese  to  his  home.  Ten  Catholics 
were  there.  The  priest  came  in  the  middle 
of  the  Bible  discussion*  The  Witness  and 
the  priest  discussed  the  Scriptures,  and 
after  several  hours  of  discussion  and 
much  embarrassment  for  the  priest  when 
he  could  not  Scripturally  answer,  the 
priest  asserted,  "Well,  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  preserver  and  interpreter 
of  the  Bible.*'  Thereupon  the  householder 
who  arranged  for  the  meeting  turned  on 
him>  "When  have  you  ever  taught  us  the 
Bible  t"  He  asked  the  others  present, 
"Has  he  taught  youf*  All  present  an- 
swered No ;  and  tbe  priest  retreated. 

The  company  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
in  Quebec  City  has  taken  fresh  courage, 
and  boldly  witnesses  now.  They  had 
many  Bible  studies  going  in  and  around 
the  courthouse  during  the  trial.  They 
have  many  new  back-calls  in  their  file  to 
be  cared  for.  One  afternoon  a  crowd  of 
strangers  were  arguing  outside  the 
courthouse,  vehemently.  The  question 
was  whether  or  not  the  Catholic  Hier- 
archy was  the  whore  of  Revelation! 

When  i^e  trial  in  Quebec  City  is  re- 
sumed on  January  22  and  ^'Father" 
Gagne  again  takes  the  witness  stand, 
Awake!  will  have  a  correspondent  there 
to  give  a  report  to  its  readers.  Perhaps 
by  then  "Father'*  Gagne  will  have  read 
the  Bible. 


Human  Folly 


*^  Bispeiismg  justice  is  &  complicated  process  today.  Ask  any  lawyer  as  tfc  wades  through 
the  hundreds  of  law  books  that  stand  as  paper  hrieka  of  hie  library  walb*  But  a  thouBand 
yeaiB  ago  justice  was  simple,  and  by  simple  we  mean  foolishj  silly,  senseless.  And  cruel.  Trial 
was  by  ordeaL  Fox  instance,  there  was  the  "ordeal  of  the  cros3^\  The  accused  and  aceuser 
were  stood  before  a  cross  and  told  to  stand  stilL  The  first  to  move  his  feet  or  fall  over  was 
guilty  of  lying.  In  another  ordeaJ  bread  blessed  by  a  pnest  waa  given  along  with  cheese  tb 
the  accused.  He  was  ordered  to  eat  both  quickly.  If  he  choked  on  it  as  he  tried  to  b wallow, 
be  was  fCttUty.  Then  there  was  the  test  where  a  stone  was  placed  in  boiling  water.  The  prisoner 
plunged  hm  I  we  tand  in  and  snatched  up  the  stone.  It  his  hand  was  '^caJded,  he  was  guilty. 
There  flf&ra  many  other  trials  by  ordeal,  such  as  carrying  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  in  the  hand 
fotf  ft  ^fitftlkee  of  several  feet.  If  any  marks  remained  on  the  burned  hand  three  days  later, 
JA*  j^oQf  jaMXi's  "fi"Ooee  was  cooked" 

^  Do  yoTi  know  what  you  are  talking  about  when  you  berate  some  easy- 
going, glow-coming  character  as  tiavelmg  at  a  snail's  pace?  IJ'ow  it  can 
be  toldj  in  precise  terms.  An  automoljile  manufacturer  reports  that  scien- 
tists have  kept  a  snail  moving  on  a  treadmill  for  a  whole  day.  Result:  pre- 
cise definition  of  ^'siiairs  pace".  It  is  000363005  m.p-h.  Lightning  flash- 
es sometiines  gobble  up  apace  at  a  rate  of  133,200,000  m.p.h.  Now 
Tvho  will  put  some  scientist  on  a  treadmLll  and  run  him  ragged  for  a 
week,  so  we  will  know  ivhether  he  can  beat  the  snail  or  the  lightning t 
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^  Soon  Hollywood  cars  will  be  home,  sweet  home,  from  cradle  to^  graves* 
Out  in  MovicJand  th^y  have  drive-in  restaurants,  laundries;  floristsj.  clock 
shopSj  liquor  stores,  movies,  and  drive-in  hanks  equipped  with  tear  gas 
for  drive-in  bandits.  Even  some  of  the  cars  have  built-in  beds  for  the  drivers 
to  dive-in.  But  inconsiderate  barber  shops,  dime  stores,  grocery  stores,  and  a 
handful  of  other  old-fa?hioned  progress -blockers,  are  only  semidrive-ins.  Would 
you  believe  itt-^ou  actually  have  to  walk  half  a  dozen  steps!  Next  some  zany 
evolutionist  will  say  that  soon  Hollywoodeans  will  be  bom  without  legs. 

^  Owt  of  England  comes  a  spanking  tale.  Headmaster  of  Horsley  Hall  aebool  invited  Brio 
A.  Wildman,  president  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Retention  of  Corp^rft!  Ftmiahmeflt 
in  Schools  and  a  cane  manufacturer,  to  lecture  to  the  pupils  on  corporal  pimishment.  This 
school  has  free  exprcBsion  but  no  corporal  punishment.  At  least,  not  till  then.  But  Mr*  Wild- 
man  bmupcd  into  both.  During  his  talk  he  ew'ished  some  of  his  twenty  assorted  canes  and 
proclaimed,  "The  most  reasonable  punishment  is  six  of  the  best,"  Before  the  echo  died  out  he 
was  pinned  to  the  floor  by  the  pxipils  and  held  there  while  one  husky  lad  treated  his  buttocks 
to  seven  strokes  of  his  own  medicine,  with  one  of  hia  own  canes.  Mr.  Wildman  lived  up  to 
his  name  as  he  raved,  *'I'm  going  back  to  London  to  see  my  lawyers!"  But  why  the  furor? 
He  favors  eorporaJ  punishment— aiJiJ  ^t  it.  The  pvipih  er&ve  fre^  expression— and  indit^ge^ 
it.  They  were  good  listeners,  even  practicing  what  he  preached,  Wildman  can  speak  from  prac- 
tical experience  on  the  effectiveness  of  corporal  punishment  in  general  and  his  canes  in  par- 
ticular. And  he  will  remember  tte  well-known  principle,  to  wit,  worms  will  turn  occasionally. 


S 


AWAKEI 


OFTEN  the  great  political  situations 
of  the  world  hare  their  echoes  in 
minor  situations  tliroughout  the  earths 
That  is  the  case  with  what  occurred  this 

fast  June  in  Mexico  eity.  The  incident 
as  to  do  with  people  that  have  little 
love  for  each  other,  the. Communists  and 
the  Catholics. 

It  all  started  out  very  inconspicuously 
in  a  new  hotel,  Hotel  del  Prado,  claimed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  with  hundreds  of  spacious  rooms, 
large  dining  room,  swimming  pool,  thea- 
ter, stores,  all  within  the  hotel*  They 
claim  that  the  hotel  is  so  complete  that 
a  person  could  live  there  without  ever 
leaving  it.  Hotel  del  Prado  is  built  on  the 
wide  and  beautiful  Avenida  Juarez^  fac- 
ing the  park,  La  Alameda  Central.  With- 
out  a  doubt;  the  hotel  was  built  to  attract 
the  thousands  of  American  tourists  that 
yearly  pour  into  Mexico  a  gold  mine  of 
dollars. 

About  four  years  ago  the  construction 
of  the  building  was  started,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  architect  and  director  of 
the  project,  Carlos  Obregon  Santacilia, 
solicited  the  series  of  the  world-famous 
Mexican  lamralist,  Diego  Rivera,  the 
Communist  millionaire,  to  paint  a  large 
mural  in  the  spacioua  dining  room, 
Eivera,  the  62-yeaT-old  artist  born  in 
Guanajuato,  Mexico,  "early  in  his  career 
.  .  .  became  a  Communist,"  according  to 
the  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  The  En- 
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cyclopedia  continues  by  saying 
that  his  favorite  subjects  are 
revolutionary  and  labor  ques- 
tions. And  his  last  mural  in 
Hotel  del  Prado  practically 
caused  a  minor  revolution  in 
Mexico, 

Rivera,  when  first  contracted 
to  do  the  job^  made  a  small 
drawing  of  the  mural  he  was  to 
paint  in  the  new  hotel.  It  was 
to  be  a  scene  of  the  park  La  Ala- 
meda Central,  across  from  the 
hotel,  fihowing  a  water  fountain 
and  a  number  of  men  and  women  of  the 
nineteenth  century  walking  through  the 
park-  About  a  year  ago  Diego  Rivera 
started  his  project^  and  it  was  not  long 
before  people  started  to  notice  that  hig 
work  was  not  just  a  general  park  scene, 
but  a  mural  sliowing  Benito  Juarez,  Cor- 
tes, Jgnacio  Ramirez  and  other  people 
famous  in  Mexican  history,  mixed  in 
with  some  fruit  peddlers,  a^^few  witches 
and  a  pickpocket.  Juarez  has  in  his  hands 
a  copy  of  the  Jtexican  Constitution  while 
standing  in  front  of  him  is  the  famous 
Mexican  teacher  and  writer  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Ignacio  RamireT;. 

IgnacioRamirezj  also  born  in  Guana- 
juato, Mexico,  was  as  much  a  radical  in 
his  day  as  Diego  Rivera  is  at  the  present 
time*  Ramirez,  ki>own  as  the  "Necro- 
mancer" in  the  literary  world,  is  also 
represented  in  the  mural  as  holding  a 
script  in  his  hands  which  contains  the 
sentence  legible  to  all  that  caused  such 
an  uproar  a  few  months  ago  in  Catholic 
Mexico.  The  sentence  reads,  *'God  does 
not  exist."  Ramirez  himself  first  wrote 
the  sentence  in  his  time* 

Luis  Osio,  the  manager  of  the  hotel, 
noted  the  sentence  in  Rivera's  mural 
and,  realizing  that  it  might  cause  trou- 
ble, asked  Rivera  to  remove  the  histor- 
ical quotation.  Osio  probably  remem- 
bered the  trouble  Rivera  caused  a  few 
years  ago  with  one  of  his  murals  in 


Hotel  Bef Ditna.  Rivera  promised  to  re- 
move it.  But  lie  never  did  keep  his  j)rom- 
ise. 

Snter  the  Archbishop 

Then,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  Catholic 
world  of  blessing  bridges  (remeinber 
Paeelli,  now  pope  Pius  XII,  blessed  the 
Oakland-Bay  Bridge  at  its  inaiigura- 
tion),  wars,  buildings,  and  any  other  ob- 
ject, the  directors  of  the  hotel  asked  the 
archbishop  of  Mexico,  Luis  B.  Martinez, 
to  bless  thene^^  hotel.  The  archbishop 
readily  accepted  the  offer.  In  toviring  the 
large  hotel  he  noted  in  the  dining  room 
Rivera's  mural  and  the  disturbing  words 
of  the  '^Necromancer^'j  ''God  does  not 
fcsist."  The  archbishop  stopped  there  and 
then  and  stated,  that  he  "could  npt  bless 
a  building  which  contained  a  phrase 
denying  the  existence  of  God".  {El  JJni^ 
versalj  June  2,  1^48) 

This  exploded  in  Mexico  the  incident 
which  ended  up  in  a  Catholic  newspaper 
attack  against  the  Comnaunists.  In  two 
days  every  newspaper  and  radio  station 
in  Mexico  were  blasting  out  their  hate 
against  Rivera  and  the  Communist  party 
he  belongs  to,  the  PP,  or  Fartido  Popu- 
lar (Popular  Party)-  Some  of  i\i^  head- 
lines  were  quite  interesting.  One  reads: 
"All  the  Catholic  World  Against  the 
'Monkey  Painter^/'  [La  Prensa^  June  3, 
1948) 

The  fight  continues,  Rivera  refuses  to 
erase  the  disturbing  statement,  and  the 
archbishop  refuses  to  bless  the  hotel  as 
long  as  Rivera's  mural  contains  the  dis- 
puted sentence.  Later  Rivera  proposed  a 
solution  to  the  problem  to  the  managers 
of  the  Hotel  del  Prado.  His  solution  i^ 
that  Archbishop  Martinea  bless  the 
building  with  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
puted mural,  upon  the  whieh,  says  Ri- 
vera, he  could  put  a  cursing*  {La  Frensa, 
June  2, 1948) 

The  subject  of  Hotel  del  Prado  was 
causing  more  exciiement  in  Mexico  than 
all  the  trouble  in  Europe.  Then  in  a  num- 
ber  of   citie  s   th  rough  out   M  exico    ap- 
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peared  the  sentence^  "God  does  exist^" 
written  on  the  walls  q{  homes  and  htuid 
ings.  On  June  3  La  Prensa  carried  state- 
ments  of  the  public  in  general  concern^ 
ing  the  topic,  and  one  says,  "If  it  were 
in  my  power  fo  punish  Diego  Rivera  I 
would  slowly  torture  him  to  death  so 
that  he  would  realize  how  to  love  God." 
What  a  strange  way  to  mamfeat  one's 
love  for  God!  The  Inquisitionists  once 
showed  their  religious  zeal  by  means  of 
torture,  but  Mexico  is  no  longer  in  the 
l]flnd8  of  the  Catholic  rnquisitionists.  So 
Rivera  was  not  tortured  to  death. 

Enter  Violence 

Since  no  one  would  compromise  in  the 
sitnationj  violence  was  finally  resorted 
to-  By  this  time  the  hotel  was  under 
guard*  On  t\\^  afternoon  of  June  5  about 
100  Catholic  college  students  entered 
'he  hotel  in  groups  of  two  and  three  so 
tlmt  their  plans  would  not  be  thwarted. 
At  a  given  signal,  the  entire  group 
rushed  into  the  dining  room  with  knives 
in  their  hands  and  in  a  few  minutes 
scraped  away  th^  words  *yoes  not  exisf^ 
leaving  only  the  word  "God"  on  the 
mural. 

Mexico  greatly  rejoiced  when  it  heard 
that  the  atheistic  sentence  had  been 
erased.  But  the  incident  did  not  end 
there.  The  original  fight  of  Rivera  and 
the  stTGhhisho^  continues.  That  very 
same  evening  at  midnight  Diego  Rivera 
and  another  Communist  muralist  David 
^Siquieros,  leading  a  mob  of  about  150 
people,  forced  their  way  into  the  dining 
room  and  there  Rivera  nervously  pen- 
ciled in  the  sentence  *'God  does  not  ex- 
ist"; after  wJiicJi  Rivera  and  Siqmeros 
each  gave  a  short  talk  to  the  mob  and 
then  departed. 

Now  the  situation  really  became  tense. 
No  one  knew  how  it  would  turn  out. 
Secretly  some  person  erased  the  sen- 
tence the  second  time.  But  then  the 
whole  incident  stopped  as  suddetjJj  fis  it 
started,  when  the  government  started  to 
investigate  the  matter  and  prohibited 


Diego  "Rivera  from  rewriting  the  sen:- 
tence.  The  hotel  managers  then  covered 
the  trouhlesome  mural  with  a  curtain  and 
moved  ita  dining  room  to  another  patt 
of  the  building. 

In  the  incident  of  the  archbishop  of 
Mexico  versus  the  Communist  Rivera 
neither  side  won,  because  up  until*  the 
present  time  the  building  has  not  re- 
ceived the  archbishop's  blessing,  even 
though  it  seems  that  that  has  not  affect- 
ed the  prosperity  of  the  new  hotel,  and 
the  mural  cannot  be  seen  by  the  public. 

El  Universal  of  June  4  showed  how 
Diego  Rivera  used  all  the  publicity  he 
gained  to  attempt  to  enlarge  the  Com- 
munistic Bock  in  Mexico.  At  a  Commu- 
nist meeting  which  took  place  during  the 
heat  of  the  battle  Siquieros  stated  that 
"the  Communists  were  ready  to  fight  and 


back  up  Diego  Rivera",  Then  Rivera 
spoke  and  "repeated  some  of  Ms  usual 
phrases  against  imperialism,  the  hotel 
maiva^ftTS,  Franco,  ftte.>  and»  aft&T  praia- 
ing  Soviet  Russia,  he  invited  all  those 
present  to  join  ^he  Communist  Party"*, 
or  the  Popular  Party,  as  it  is  known 
throughout  Mexico. 

It  is  too'  bad  the  archbishop  of  Mexico 
goes  about  *T)lessing"  hotels,  and  strain- 
ing at  a  gnat,  while  he  and  the  rest  of 
the  Mexican  hierarchy  continue  to  keep 
the  millions  of  Mexican  Catholics  in  ig- 
norance of  the  God  in  whom  they  claim 
to  believe.  As  for  Diego  Rivera,  the  God 
he  claims  does  not  exist,  Jehovah,  puts 
people  like  Jiim  in  a  class  by  themselves 
by  stating,  in  Psalm  14:1:  "The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God," 
— Awake  t  correspondent  in  Mexico. 


Concentration  Camps  in  America? 

'^  Walter  Winchell  charged  that  the  "Hopley  Report,  sponsored  by  Secretary  Forreatal, 

or  Stalin".  After  saying:  this  over  the  radioj  Winchell  wrote  in  his  column  a  few  days 
later  (New  York  Daily  Mirror,  November  26,  l&4a)  that  on  page  39  the  Hopley  Report 
suspends  the  Bill  of  Rights.  On  the  subject  of  detention  the  report  recommends:  "The 
problem  of  detention  is  one  of  considerable  magnitude  during  emergency  conditions.  It 
should  be  met  by  providing  anitablej  safe  and  secure  places  where  persons  may  be 
detained  for  the  public  good  until  such  time  &»  conditions  permit  their  release  or 
cireumstanoea  warraat  their  trial.  Plaees  of  detention  should  be  provided  to  accommo- 
date guch  persona  temporarily  deprived  of  their  liberty," 

Walter  WineheU  logically  reasons  that  the  words  ''considerable  ma^itude"  mean 
many  are  to  be  arrested.  Also,  this  would  allow  you  to  be  ^ietained  when  they  think  it 
would  be  for  public  good,  until  they  think  conditions  permit  your  relenae,  until  they 
think  they  have  enough  evidence  to  warrant  giving  yon  a  trial.  It  provides  for  eoa- 
centration  camps  now  to  hold  you  when  you  are  temporarily  deprived  of  your  liberty. 
It  providea  for  detention  of  persons  "for  the  public  protection*',  when  the  Defense 
Department  decides  the  public  needs  to  be  protected  from  you.  No  charges.  No  trial- 
"Heil  Eopleyl"  adds  Wtnchellj  with  more  sarcasm  than  enthusiasm.  He  ably  argues 
that  the  Hopley  Report  would  open  the  way  for  crnshing  American  labor,  for  demand- 
ing loyalty  oaths,  for  depriving  the  common  people  of  political  opinions.  He  also 
quotes  Forreptal's  expressed  desire  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  "hire"  the  Secretaries 
of  Army,  Navy  and  Air.  In  other  words,  the  president  would  no  longer  choose  these 
cabinet  membera*  Winchell  says  Forrestal  would  fire  Truman  as  commander-in-chief. 
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Your  Marvelous  Sense  of 

TASTE  is  something  we  think  of  as 
involving  the  tongue.  When  this 
donghty  Httie  organ  leaves  off  *vagging 
long  enough  to  inspect  the  food  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  we  perceive  that 
it  is  able  to  afford  us  immense  pleasures. 
Whether  we  would  rather  eat  than  talk 
or  would  rather  talk  than  $at/we  owe 
both  pleasures  primarily  to  the  same 
tpngne- 

No  doubt  you  have  observed  that  the 
entire  upper  surface  of  your  ton^e  is 
pitted.  These  innumerable  tiny  pits  are 
called  ''taste  buds".  When  food  be^ns 
to  disBolve  in  the  mouth  it  rune  into  the 
pits  afld  they  respond*  That  is  when 
"taste"  is  first  experienced.  The  taste 
buds  are  so  sensitive  that  one  can  taste 
a  thing  no  matter  whether  it  contacts  the 
outer  surface  of  the  tongue  or  reaches 
the  nerve  endings  from  within  the  sur- 
face. Place  a  kernel  of  garlic  under  your 
fiiigemail  or  toenail  and  after  a  few 
minutes  you  will  sense  the  flavor  of  gar- 
lic in  your  mouth. 

A  peculiar  fact  about  the  taste  buds 
is  that  sometime  between  early  child- 
hood and  adulttiood  the  taste  buds  mi- 
grate and  resettle*  The  baby  has  his 
taste  buds  centralized  in  the  center  of 
the  tongue,  and  from  there  they  spread 
all  over  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  Pnt  as 
he  grows  older  the  taste  buds  in  most 
parts  of  the  mouth  quit  functioning^  and 
all  of  them  quit  functioning  in  that  cen- 
tral spot  on  the  tongue  where  originally 
they  were  concentrated. 
Gradually  the  taste  buds  be- 
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come  concentrated  more  or  less  evenly 
over  the  whole  top  of  the  tongue,  except 
for  that  central  ''blind  spot*'* 

Another  marvelous  thing  about  the 
taste  hnds  is  that  they  are  highly  spe- 
cialized, so  that  some  respond  to  one 
taste  and  some  to  another.  That  is  why 
all  tastes  can  be  broken  down  into  four 
basic  patterns,  the  sweet,  sour,  salty  and 
bitter  tastes.  While  a  pure  taste  is  sel- 
dom encountered  by  itself^  all  taste  sen- 
sations are  variations  of  these  four  basic 
tastesj  just  as  the  three  primary  colors 
produce  the  whole  infinite  variety  of 
shades,  tones  and  hues  to  excite  the  eye. 

Each  specialized  group  of  taste  buds 
occupies  an  area  on  the  tongue  more  or 
less  exclusive  of  the  other  three  groups. 
It  is  practical  many  times  to  know  what 
portion  of  the  tongue  is  predominated 
by  which  taste  buds,  Let  us  say  that  you 
want  to  derive  the  maximum  enjoyment 
from  a  milk  shake.  If  you  happen  to 
know  that  the  taste  buds  respomling  fo 
sweetness  are  concentrated  more  heavi- 
ly near  the  front  tip  and  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  you  will  drink  your  milk  shake 
from  a  glass  instead  of  sip  it  through  a 
straw.  tJust  touch  a  lump  of  sugar  tp  the 
sides  and  middle  areas  ol  your  tonzue — 
the  areas  reached  by  a  milk  shake  sipped 
through  a  straw.  Yon  will  discover  that 
in  those  areas  the  sugar  lump  arouses 
no  taste  sensation  at  all.  But  just  touch 
the  tij)  of  your  tongue  to  the  sugar,  and 
jou  will  appreciate  what  you  are  miss- 
ing unless  you  treat  the  "sweet^*  taste 
buds  on  the  fore  part  of  your  tongue  to 
the  milk  shake. 

Now  in  place  of  sugar,  touch  a  lump 
of  salt  to  the  fore  part  of  your  tongue, 
and  unless  it  contacts  the  extreme  tip 
you  will  flense  little  or  no  salt  taste.  Ton 
have  to  move  the  salt  farther  back  and 
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A JanftitiT«  Id  *1]  testci 

B— Sw««t,  lAlty  Hid  tour 
O^-Sulty  and  aour 

E — 1tii»iint)T«  to  nil  tAttsv 

F — Sw^t  and  «oar 

G — Bttt«r,  ftWeet  «n<l  *aur 

along  the  sides  to  the 
very  place  where 
sugar  roused  no  re- 
sponse, and  there  you 

find  the  taste  buds  that  respond  to  salty 

tastes. 

The  farther  back  across  the  tongue 
you  move  a  sour  pickle^  the  more  obvi- 
ous its  sour  taste  becomes*  While  the 
"sour''  taste  buds  may  be  more  evenly 
distributed  over  the  tongue  than  any 
other  of  the  taste  perceptors,  j^et  there 
is  a  spot  just  back  of  the  tongue's  '"blind 
apot^'that  registers  no  other  taste  than 
aour. 

Bitterness  is  tasted  best  even  farther 
back  at  the  base  of  the  tongue.  A  sprin- 
kling of  ''bitter''  taste  buds  occurs  at  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  intermiiigled  with  the 
"&weef\  ''sour,"  and  "salty"  buds.  From 
the  diagram  above  it  can  be  seen  that  all 
four  types  of  the  ingenious  little  taste 
perceptors  are  present  at  the  extreme  tip 
and  extreme  base  of  the  tongue;  hence 
from  the  instant  food  enters  the  mouth 
until  the  instant  it  is  swallowed,  its  taste 
can  be  detected. 

Temperature  Affects  Taste 

But  just  -as  speech  is  not.  an  exclusive 
product  of  the  tongue,  likewise  taste  de- 
pends to  some  degree  upon  other  fac- 
tors. In  other  words,  there  is  more  to 
taste  than  what  meets  the  taste  buds. 
iSome  foods  affect  not  only  the  taste 
buds  but  other  nerve  endings  in  the 
mouth.  Among  these  are  the  ''hot"  and 
spicy  foods  such  as  mustard  and  ginger, 
which  set  the  nerve  endings  that  respond 
to  beat  telegraphing  their  messages  to 
the  brain.  These  foods,  for  all  physical 


purposes,  cause  the  same  reaction  iji  the 
mouth  as  does  something  hot.  They  aro 
not  giving  off  a  taste  so  much  as  they 
are  creating  a  kind  of  physical  pain  in 
the  mouth..  When  we  think  we  are  tast- 
ing hot  pepper  we  are  more  liteTally 
smarting  from  the  pain  it  causes  upon 
the  nerve  endings  that  respond  to  heat. 

Foods  that  are  actually  hot  register  a 
different  degree  of  taste -than  when  they 
are  cold^  Warmth  stimulates  the  taste 
buds,  makes  them  quicker  to  respond* 
Hence,  a  factor  that  helps  deterjnine 
taste^  a  factor  outside  the  taste  buda 
tliemselves,  is  heat.  People  who  are  more 
concerned  about  the  pleasure  of  taste 
than  about  their  physical  welfare  in- 
dulge in  eating  and  drinking  foods  that 
are  too  hot  for  health's  sake.  When  the 
taste  sensitors  are  abused  by  overheat- 
ing they  are  unable  to  registe^i  any  taste 
at  all. 

No  less  vital  than  the  'Tieaf'  nerves 
are  the  ''cold"  nerves  which  contribiite 
their  share  toward  modifying  the  sense 
of  taste.  While  warmth  stunulates  the 
taste  buds,  cold  cuts  down  their  sensitiv- 
ity. If  the  doctor  obliges  you  to  take  a 
violently  bitter  medicine,  first  rub  an  ice 
cube  back  and  forth  over  your  tongue 
until  the  tongue  feels  numb.  Then  take 
your  medicine.  It  will  not  taste  so  bitter. 
You  have  chilled  the  taste  buda. 

The  power  of  cold  to  subdue  the  taste 
buds  may  in  some  cases  produce  advali- 
tages.  Soiifie  wines  taste  better  cold,  be- 
cause chillirig  masks  their  less  palatable 
qualities;  the  advantage,  or  disadvan- 
tage, in  this  lies  with  the  user.  The  host- 
ess who  has^made  a  dt;ssert  too  sweet 
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gan  solxe  tha  problem  }yy  Bemng  it  cold, 
because  tbc  colder  it  gets  the  kss  ap- 
parent will  b^  the  eweet  flavor*  Od  the 
other  hand,  if  she  desires  a  sweeter-tast- 
ing defj3ort,  she  can  serve  it  warm,  be- 
cause the  warmer  it  gets  the  more  ap- 
parent wUl  be  the  sweet  flavor. 

Feeling  and  Smeliinif  a  Taste 

Does  it  strike  yoa  asj  odd  that  some 
tastes  have  to  be  felt  and  simelledf  Yet 
consider  for  a  n:onie3t  how  great  a  role 
the  sense  of  touch  plays  in  creating  no 
end  of  taste  impressions*  Crack<?rs  are 
worse  than  tasteless  and  unsavory  un- 
less they  are  crisp  and  crunehy.  ^Vho 
cares  how  good  the  Raver  of  a  steak  is 
unless  the  meat  it&eif  is  reasor^abiy  ten- 
derl  If  you  are  one  of  those  persons  who 
think  raw  03'.sters  are  J>orrible,  it  prob- 
abiy  J8  not  the  flavor  you  object  to  at 
all,  hut  the  "sliniT"  feel  of  raw  oysters 
in  the  mouth.  The  biting  or  burning 
fiTor  of  spices,  the  ccobiess  of  i>epper- 
mint  flavor,  the  tickie  of  soda-water 
hubbies — ai]  these  are  obviousiy  flavor 
eleTnents.  Yet  none  of  them  can  be  tasted 
or  even  snielled.  They  have  to  be  felL 
While  some  in^ght  argue  that  the  pnys- 
ical  '^feel"  of  a  food  has  nothing  actually 
to  do  with  its  taste,  yet  who  will  say  that 
the  touclj  sense  does  not  greatly  infiu- 
enee  the  l:kes  and  dislikes  of  all  of  us 
when  it  comes  to  taste  preforenci^sT 

As  for  the  role  that  smdl  playa,  you 
can  tiemonstrale  for  yourself  by  merely 
holding  your  nose  while  eating,  that  a 
gr^flt  host  of  foods,  such  as  fruits,  t^offee 
and  butter,  depend  more  upon  their  odor 
than  upon  the  taste  buds  to  convey  their 
true  flavor.  Odor  is  sensed  just  as  read- 
ily from  the  moath  as  from  the  nose. 
There  is  a  rear  entrance  through  the 
throat  into  the  smelling  apparatus  in  the 
head*  Ev^tjry  time  we  swftJh>Wy  some  of 
the  air  wMcJi  has  passe<i  over  the  food 
in  the  mouth  rises  into  the  smelling  area. 

Up  there,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
nasal  cavity,  is  an  area  abo'jt  the  sise  of 
a  postage  stamp,  containing  a  group  of 
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highly  specialised  nerve  endings  eaUed 
the  olfactory  cells.  IProno  each  of  the  tiny 
olfactory  cells  six  to  eight  snnalt  ^Tiairs" 
protrude  beyond  the  mucous  layer.  They 
pick  up  the  odor  sensations  and  carry 
them  through  the  olfactory  nerve  to  the 
lobes,  which  gather  all  the  impression  a 
into  one  nerve  response. 

Below  the  olfactory  cells  'is  another 
area  of  nerve  fibers  wliich  are  capable  o* 
registering  the  tactile  or  "feei"  com- 
ponents of  flavor  such  as*  the  qualities 
of  cold,  heat,  tickling,  piquan^jy,  etc 
How  theae  ingenious  sense  perceptors  of 
STUoH  co-operate  with  the  sen&e  of  touch 
and  the  sense  of  taste  to  produce  the 
complete  and  single  sensation  of  a  flavor 
is  a  marvel  Ti-ortS  conterapJating. 

Think  of  a  tine  when  your  nasal  pas- 
sages were  stopped;  then  it  seemed  that 
JHst  about  €veryihinp^  you  ate  tasted 
alike,  or,  Tather^  everything  alike  seemed 
to  have  no  tfaste  at  alL  What  you  missed 
was,  not  the  iasle,  hut  the  odor  of  food. 
Shut  yoi^r  eyes,  hold  your  nose,  and  let 
some  one  feed  you  some  chopped  apple 
and  choppeci  onion j  which  one  is  which? 
Even  strawberries  taste  niuch  like 
onions  provided  you  cannot  inhale  their 
aroma  whiJfi  yoM  e^t  What  we  often  mis- 
take for  a  bad  tasto  is  in  fast  a  bad  odor, 
aa  in  the  case  of  cod  liver  oil.  The  senses 
ot  taste  and  s:nell  co-operate  so  closely 
that  we  hardly  know  for  sure  whether 
we  are  smelling  or  tasting.  Chloroform, 
for  esamplfip  does  not  stimulate  the 
*'Hmel]"  sensitors,  hut  rather  the  taste 
huds  at  the  tip  of  *he  tongue.  Although 
we  think  we  are  smelling  chloroform  in 
the  air,  we  are  actually  tasting  it 

Flavor 

By  the  wonderfully  co-ordinated  inter- 
play of  the  faculties  oT  taste,  amell  and 
feel^  all  of  them  registering;  simuRane- 
ously  in  the  brain,  and  their  reacticns 
further  modified  hy  the  temperature  of 
the  foodj  a  sengaticn  is  produced  that  is 
in  reality  inore  th^n  *''t&st<i'\  A  word 
with  a  fiQler  meaniag  is  "Qavor''-  Flavor 
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!&  the  combination  of  all  the  sensations 
produced  in  the  month  by  food.  Because 
tho  joy  of  eating  is  derived  from  tho 
flavor,  and  because  flavor  eaTinot  be  con- 
fined withiii  tlie  narrow  limits  of  a  del- 
inition,  a  way  ia  left  open  whereby  even 
the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  can  be 
played  upon  to  further  enhance  the 
pleasure  of  eating.  The  rGstaiirateur 
kaowR  that  the  more  delectahly  a  dish 
is  prepared  tho  more  palatable  it  will 
seem,  even  thoiiG:h  his  customer  may  not 
ordirarily  like  the  dish.  And  if  embraced 
in  an  atmosphere  of  soft  li^his  and  the 
melody  of  music,  the  menu  becomes  all 
the  more  irresistible. 

Elqiiipped  with  a  refined  Isnowledge  of 
the  factors  that  produce  the  sensations 
of  flavor,  the  food  processor,  the  chef, 
the  haker,  the  restaurateur  and  the  host- 
ess have  conspired  to  create  a  world  of 
ersatz  flavor  thrills  that  seduce  tlie  appe- 
tite but  fail  to  produce  sound  health.  1  or 
example,  the  baker  strives  to  produce  a 
loaf  with  a  pleasing  taate  plus  a  texture 
having  juat  tlie  right  "f  eer\  a  clean  bite, 
and  a  tender  crust.  These  qualities  are 
better  combined  when  he  uses  lifelesji 
"white''  flour  rather  than  n*jtritious 
whole-grain  flour.  What  is  overlooked  is 
that  the  true  tastinesa  of  food  should  be 
influenced  mora  by  the  physical  sound- 
ness and  healtl^  appetite  of  the  con- 
sumer, rather  than  by  an  appetite  stim- 
ulated by  artificially  crunehy  goodness 
and  synthetic  taste  thrills. 

Practical  Vm€  of  Flavor  Knowledge 

When  the  meat-packer  salts  meat  too 
heavily  he  tones  it  down  by  adding 
sugar,  knowing  that  strong  salt  and 
sugar  solutions  applied  to  the  tongue  at 
the  same  time  cancel  each  otlier.  The 
taste^wise  cook  avoids  serving  a  menu 
of  too  many  flavors,  which  might  cancel 
each  other  and  leave  the  diners  feeling 
that  the  meal,  no  matter  how  sumptu- 
ous, was  somehow  just  not  up  to  par.  He 
builds  the  menu  around  ore  taste»  so 
that  a  predominating  flavor  is  enhanced 
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by  the  othera,  the  way  ote  theme  pre- 
dominates a  melody  in  music. 

The  housewife  haying  a  knowdedge  of 
flavor  patterns  knows  that  a  heavy  con- 
centration of  one  taste  affects  the  reac- 
tion to  the  tastes  that  follow,  Brussels 
sprouts  may  be  the  family's  delight,  but 
if  served  after  a  sour  food,  Jike  kraut, 
their  flavor  will  seem  tL*pid  and  dulL  A 
cereal  served  after  grapefruit  tastes 
sweeter  than  if  served  after  toast  and 
jam.  Coffee  tastes  sweeter  before  rather 
tlian  after  a  sweet  dessert.  The  experi- 
enced hosteas  arranges  the  dishes  in  the 
order  that  permits  the  taste  of  one  to  en- 
hance rather  than  neutralize  the  other 

Each  of  the  four  basic  tastes — sweet, 
sour,  salty,  bitter — has  its  distinctive 
role  in  the  flavor  pattern,  and  serves  to 
make  the  most  ordinary  food  taste  bet- 
ter if  slcilifully  emplnyed.  Bitterness, 
most  people's  notions  to  the  contrary,  is 
the  most  cKclting  to  the  appetite.  The 
old  folkft  of  a  past  generation  didn't 
drink  their  ''hitters"  before  meals  just 
for  the  sake  of  the  alcohol  in  them. 

Just  as  bittorness  is  the  most  exciting, 
sour  is  the  most  refreshing  taste.  A  lit- 
tle lemon  juice  briiigs  out  thn  flavor  of 
fish  or  spinach,  t?oar  tastes  are  derived 
from  food  acide.  There  is  lactic  acid  in 
milk,  citric  acid  in  oranges  and  lemans, 
acetic  acid  in  vinegar,  maJic  acid  in  ai>- 
plos,  and  the  sourest  of  all  common  fruit 
acids  is  the  tartaric  acid  in  grapes. 

When  it  comes  to  salty  tastes,  there  is 
an  equally  wide  variety.>'In  the  Orient  a 
chemical  called  glutamates  is  used  to 
lend  meat  flavor  to  foods.  Glutamates, 
labeled  mon-sodium-glutamate  by  the 
chemists,  is  nhout  seven  tinjcg  as  salty  as 
table  salt.  The  salty  taste  gives  a  sense 
of  zestfnl,  nourishing,  t'atisfyirg  com- 
pleteness to  a  meal, 

Andj  of  course,  the  favorite  taste  is 
the  sweet.  It  is  relished  more  for  the 
&ake  of  its  taste  alone  tlian  all  the  rest 
U  takes  something  sweet  to  add  the 
crowning  touch  to  the  meal*-not  so  much 
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for  tJie  sake  of  the  nonrifi^ment  found  in 
gweet  foods,  biii  for  the  pure  joy  of  tast- 
ing sweetness. 

IB  the  range  of  tastes  that  exeites  the 
senses  less  wide  and  varied  than  the 
shapes  and  colors  that  attract  the  eye 
and  the  sounds  that  entertain  the  earl 
Truly  the  Creator  has  provided  ah  illim- 


itable symphony  of  sensations  to  play 
npon  the  organs  of  sense,  and  in  the  com- 
ing Paradise  of  harmony  and  balance 
in  the  Jjew  World  it  will  be  delightsome 
to  live  and  respond  to  perfeethn  to  aU 
that  greets  the  senses,  including  the 
tingling  joys  to  be  derived  from  your 
marvelous  sense  of  tasta — Contributed, 


^World^oary  Yearn  for  Island  Paradise 

H  An  outline  of  life  on  the  Pacific  isle  of  Samoa  given  before  ttie  United  Nations  so 
enchanted  some  who  read  the  report  that  they  asked,  'What  is  the  quickest  Tvay  to 
■get  theref*  The  United  States  dele^tion  painted  Samoau  living  as  a  blissful  esistence 
on  breeae-swept  islaudH,  where  everyone  lived  Iszily  off  natural  bounties,  doctors  sent 
no  biila,  and  income  taxes  came  to  five  dollars  annually  for  adult  males  only.  Ten  per- 
cent of  the  ijxhabitantfl  work  for  money;  the  others  caie  nothing  for  it,  as  it  is  virtually 
a  surplms  commodity  in  a  land  ivhere  almoat  everything  was  available  for  the  taking* 
Why,  it  vraa  refreshing  to  hear  that  very  few  residents  even  thought  enough  of  radio 
seta  to  own  one.  Upon  hearing  these  alluring  reports  persons  began  writing  to  find 
out  the  quL/^keat  way  to  get  there  and  to  atay  for  good.  The  majority  were  siclr  of  thi$ 
human  folly  ealled  "civilization",  where  the  money-mad  and  power-insane  and  socially 
vain  claw  and  bite  and  fight  to  get  atop  the  seething  mass  of  regtlese  humanity.  But 
refugees  bent  on  escaping  the  savagery  of  civiliziation  struck  a  anug  that  scuttled  their 
hopes^  Tb?  United  Statea  govennnent  h&a  ruled  that  practically  no  one-way  passages 
would  be  peroiittBd  to  the  Polynesian  '*paradise  of  the  Pacific*\  Thi^  chilling  damper 
was  put  out  reluctantly,  it  was  stated^  to  preserve  the  Bimple,  primitive  beauty  ot*  Samoa. 
One  official  conceded  that  the  best  way  for  anyone  wanting  to  live  in  Samoa  was  to 
marry  a  gamoan.  Now  the  sixty-four-dollar  question  is:  How  to  meet  the  Samoans 
in  the  first  placet 

'Seaver  Paratroopers 

C  Paratroopers  are  again  'liittLng  the  silt",  bat  this  time  they  are  not  waging  de- 
structive war*  Th«y  are  fighting  to  convert  arid,  sparsely  populated  land  into  fertile, 
watered  areas.  And  they  are  not  men,  but  he&yers.  *^Opfi.rs.tion  Be&rer^*  is  h&isg 
carried  out  by  the  Idaho  Fish  aod  Game  Department.  The  beaver  is  a  valuable  animal^ 
though  in  some  aectiona  he  ia  viewed  aa  a  pest.  So  in  sueh  Aerations  the  Fish  and  Qama 
Department  is  shifting  Beaver  popnlatioins  by  trapping  these  forty-pound  aquatic 
rodents,  putting  a  pair  of  honeymooners  in  one  box,  attaching  a  parachate,  flying  tbem 
over  gome  primitive  wilda,  and  then — "Beavers  away!"  The  box  &  designed  to  open 
automatically  upon  landing.  Out  ivaddle  the  two  pioneerii,  without  apparent  sur- 
prise or  damagCj  and  head  for  the  nearest  itream.  The  DB's  (Displaced  Beaverg)  have 
foitnd  a  new  home.  The  hope  is  th&t  the  parachuted  beavei-s  will  multiply  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  arid  and  unsettled  land  by  building  dams  that  will  spread  the  small, 
spring-fed  lakes.  Within  one  week  after  the  flrst  beavers  ivere  dropped  a  new  dam 
was  sighted  in  the  area.  Success  1  Noir  they  axe  ''hitting  the  silk"  regularly.  And  to 
date  the  only  casualty  has  been  one  bloody  nose  I 
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THEEE  are  many 
plants  that  have  stam- 
ina enough  to  resist  the 
cruel  dryness  of  earth's  desert  waste- 
lands. Among  thesej  there  are  none  more 
strange  than  those  that  shrivel  np  and 
apparently  die  when  it  becomes  too  dry, 
and  then,  when  a  little  water  reaches 
them,  even  if  it  is  years  later,  they  come 
to  life  again.  *^Sus  tended  animation'^  is 
what  some  people  have  called  this  dor- 
mant condition.  In  Asia^  Africa  and 
North  and  South  America  several  non- 
related  plants  possessing  this  miracu- 
lous rejuvenating  ability  have  been  pop- 
ularly    named     ''resurrection"     plants. 

Probably  the  most  famous  of  these 
queer  desert  plants  is  the  rose  of  Jeri- 
cho found  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  Persia 
and  Egypt.  Sometimes  in  that  arid  land 
it  can  be  found  growing  on  the  flat  roof- 
tops /)f  the  houses.  In  reality  the  rose  of 
Jericho  is  not  a  rose  at  alL  It  belongs  to 
the  order  of  Cfuciferae,  which  has  175 
genera  and  some  1,500  species,  and  which 
inclndes  the  cabbage,  turnip,  mustard, 
cress,  radish  and  horseradish  families. 
Naturalists  give  the  "rose"  the  botanical 
name  of  Anastatica  Jiierochuntica,  which 
is  probably  tlie  best  explanation  as  to 
why  everybody  else  calls  it  the  rose  of 
Jericho.  The  stem,  divides  at  the  base  in- 
to many  branches  that  bear  spikes  of 
tiny  white  flowers  that  develop  into 
round  fruit  or  pods  containing  the  seeds. 

If  a  dry  spell  seems  to  kill  the  rose  of 
Jericho  when  it  is  only  partly  grown  it 
will  again  take  on  the  appearance  of  life 
and  begin  to  grow  within  a  few  hours 
after  its  roots  are  moistened*  The  buds 
iSwell,  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  open,  the 
petals  unfold,  the  flower  stalk  grows,  and 
itiD-bloom  flowers  appear, 
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Another  remarkable 
thing  about  this  little 
plant,  which  seldom 
grows  more  than  six 
inches  high,  is  the  way  it 
migrates  from  place  to  place.  Instead  of 
easting  its  seeds  hither  and  thither  when 
they  are  ripe,  as  other  plants  do,  it  has 
a  very  unique  way  all  of  its  own.  The 
leaves  fall  o^  and  the  branches  fold  in- 
ward to  form  a  ball  or  basket  containing 
the  seed  pods.  Then  when  autumn  ^winds 
start  to  blow  the  plant  breaks  off  attthe 
ground  and  rolls  out  to  see  the  world. 
Eventually  it  will  come  to  rest  many 
miles  from  its  home,  usually  in  a  low, 
hollow  place  where  moisture  is  most  like- 
ly to  collect  the  following  spring.  Still 
holding  its  seeds  it  does  not  uncoil  and 
open  its  pods  until  rain  falls  sufficient  to 
assure  germination  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

During  the  Dark  Ages,  when  human- 
ity sank  to  its  lowest  depths  in  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  when  priestcraft 
rose  to  a  high  degree  of  deception,  the 
rose  of  Jericho  becam*  a  ready-made 
instrument  in  the  tricky  hands  of  the 
clergy,  quacks  and  charlatans.  These 
rascals  gave  the  plant  such  names  as 
'Ttosa  Mariae",  "Eose  of  the  Virgin"  and 
'^Mary's  Hand'*,  and  then  proceeded  to 
spin  a  web  of  superstition  around  its 
extraordinary  and  peculiar  character- 
istics* They  told  the  credulous  people  of 
Europe  that  it  grew  only  at  the  stopping 
stations  along  the  trail  taken  by  Mary 
and  Joseph  during  their  flight  from 
Bethlehem  to  Egypt  with  the  babe  Jesus* 
Moreover,  by  the  trickery  of  placing  im- 
ported specimene  in.  water  just  at  the 
right  time  they  convinced  the  ignorant 
people  that  it  bloomed  every  year  on  the 
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vrs[  ^y  and  at  the  very  hour  when 
{ibrist  WAS  Boppoeed  to  have  been  bom. 

Other  *'Dea£C'  Plants  Thai  Come  to  Life 

In.  the  southwestern  part  of  th^  TJmt- 
ed  States,  in  the  arid  regiotis  of  Mexico 
Wd  southward  to  Peru^  other  "resurrec- 
tion plants'"  are  to  be  found.  Although 
they  resemble  the  rose  of  Jericho  in  be- 
havior and  lookSj  botanically  they  belong 
to  the  family  of  club  mosses  of  the  genus 
Selaginella,  the  most  common  being 
8*  oonvolutaj  8,  lepidopkylla  and  8.  lep- 
tophylla.  These  quaint  plants,  called  by 
some  people  ^"bird'a-nest  moss"  because 
of  the  nest-like  ball  of  incurled  branches 
that  hold  the  seed  pods^  may  be  pur- 
chased in  many  curio  shops  throughout 
the  Country.  When  taken  home  and 
placed  in  a  glass  of  water— Presto  I  In 
almost  no  time  the  dry  and  apparently 
lifeless  roll  begins  to  swell  and  turn 
ffrefen.  The  once  gray  stems  unfold  and 
Become  elegant,  finely  <^n  t,  fern-like 
bronze-green  branches  with  purplish 
leaves  radiating  frouD  a  coiled  central 
stem. 

Africa  too  has  manj  native  drought- 
resisting  and  xerophilous  plants.  The 
M^  tripolium  is  desjgnated  as  a  "resur- 
rection" plant-  Its  more  common  name  is 
fig  marigold. 

MkodesWu  Resurrection  Plant 

Visitors  to  the  Rhodesias  in  Africa 
are  familiar  with  still  another  "refiorrec- 
tion"  plant  that  grows  among  the  gray 
granite  boulders  of  the  Matopos  Hills, 
among  which  is  situated  the  famous 
"World's  View"'.  Belonging  to  the  small 
genus  of  MyTothammiSt  and  called  by^ 
the  botanist  M.  ftabellifolius,  this  plant 
is  a  giant  compared  with  the  rose  of 
Jericho.  When  ''alive"  and  growing  it 
reaches  a  height  of  two  feet,  but  when 
"dead"  (at  least  three-quarters  of  the 
year)  it  shrivels  up  and  is  only  a  dwarf. 

It  seems  that  the  first  European  to 
oome  upon  this  Ehodesian  resurrection 
plant  was  Frei  Joao  dos  Santos,  He  de- 
scribes  his   journey   into   the   interior 
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from  Portuguese  East  Africa  in  his  book 
Sthiopia  Orientah,  published  in  160&, 
and  undoubtedly  he  refers  to  Manica- 
land,  the  nortiiem  half  of  Southern  Eho^ 
desia,  vfhen  he  writea; 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Manica  a  small  tree 
grows  on  the  top  of  rocks  and  mountains  which, 
for  the  greater  part  of 'the  year,  la  bare  and 
without  leaf  or  verdure,  but  it  has  this  strange 
property— that  if  a  branch  is  cut  ofT  and 
thrown  in  water^  in  the  space  of  twelve  houi-a 
it  buds  and  bloasoms  into  green  leaves,  and 
when  it  is  taken  oi:^t  of  the  water  it  becomes 
aa  dry  as  ever.  ,  ,  .  This  wood  powdered  and 
Uken  in  water  is  a  good  remedy  for  dysentery, 

The  Portuguese  in  Portuguese  Angola 
scent  their  houses  with  branches  of  the 
plant  when  they  are  green.  This  is  be- 
cause the  shrub  is  balaaraiferous,  that  is, 
one  that  produces  balsam  and  has  a 
strong  aromatic  scent.  It  is  probably  due 
to  this  fact  that  the  natives  believe  it 
has  curative  powers  over  many  diseases. 
Says  Dr.  Fnedrick  Welwitsch : 

The  natives  in  Piango  Andongo  (Portu- 
guese Angola)  employ  the  shoots  in  the  form 
of  a  cold  or  warm  infusion  to  cure  headaeheSt 
and  in  the  form  of  fumigations  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatic  pains  and  sudden  paraly* 
sis;  also  the  Portuguese  colonists  hold  in  high 
esteem  its  medicinal  virtues  and  ke**p  ite  dried 
branches  instead  of  incenae  to  perfume  their 
houses. 

Of  the  endless  variety  in  both  design 
and  function  found  in  the  vegetation 
that  clothes  this  earth  the  resarrection 
plants  truly  stand  out  as  most  remark- 
able and  unusual.  In  fact,  one  reveren* 
tial  worshiper  of  the  Almighty  Creator^ 
in  observing  the  handiwork  of  these 
plants^  exclaimed  what  a  similarity 
tYiBTe  IS  between  them  and  the  people  of 
this  present  evil  world,  who  are  dry  and 
dead  for  lack  of  the  life-giving  waters  of 
God's  truth!  When  people  of  good-will 
come  in  contact  with  the  Kingdom  truth 
and  absorb  it  as  the  resurrection  plant 
does  water,  they  quickly  blossom  forth 
in  good  works,  praising  the  great  Crea- 
tor, Jehovah  God, 

AW  AK^! 


TJE  American  people  are  smoking 
more  cigarettes  than  ever  before*  The 
figures  for  1947  run  7  percent  ahead  of 
1946,  The  grand  total  comes  to  327  billion 
cigarettes.  Thafs  more  than  100  pack- 
ages of  20  cigarettes  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  eonntry;  it's 
about  6  cigarettes  (more  than  a* quarter 
of  a  pack)  a  day. 

Doctors  disagree  on  just  how  much 
harm  we  do  our  bodies  when  we  smoke. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  smoke  itself 
irritates  some  people's  sinuses,  as  well 
as  the  membranes  of  the  nose,  mouth, 
throat  and  lun'gs.  Other  people  are  al- 
lergic to  tobacco  in  any  form.  Smoking 
contracts  the  blood  vessels.  It  reduces 
our  ability  to  see  far  and  clearly.  It  in- 
troduces carbon  monoxide  to  the  blood 
stream.  It  has  bad  effects  on  diabetics 
and  sufferers  from  certain  heart  ail- 
ments. Alcohol,  «n  the  other  hand,  makes 
the  blood  vessels  expand-  But  this  does 
not  mean,  as  some  optimists  have  as- 
serted, that  the  bad  effects  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco  cancel  each  other  off.  It 
takes  alcohol  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  affect  the  blood  vessels;  so  un- 
less you  are  going  to  smoke  a  lot  longer 
and  drink  a  lot  more  than  is  good  for 
you  anyway,  you  won't  repair  the  bad 
effects  of  smoking  by  having  a  drink  and 
you  won't  repair  the  bad  effects  of  hav- 
ing a  drink  by  smoking.  You  will  not 
find  it  hard  to  get  through  the  first 
day  without  smoking.  It's  the  firgt 
six  weeks  that  give  the  real  trouble. 
For  it  takes  sis  weeks  for  the  system 
to  get  rid  of  the  past  effects  of  tobacco 
and  for  the  physical  craving  to  subside. 
The  nervous  craving  may,  of  course,  last 
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much  longer;  it  never  entirely  departs. 
But  on  one  point  doctors  and  laymen 
agree.  The  best  way  to  cut  down  smok- 
ing is  to  cut  it  out  altogether.  Perhaps 
the  most  annoying  minor  hardship  from 
which  the^ British  people  now  suffer  is 
the  high  price  of  tobacco.  With  ciga- 
rettes selling  at  nearly  seventy  cents  a 
package,  not  many  people  in  the  British 
Isles  can  smoke  as  much  as  they  would 
like.  Therefore  they  ration  themselves 
and  make  each  cigarette  last  to  the  bitter 
end,  holding  it  on  a  pin.  This  may  not  be 
too  healthy^  because  the  last  inch  of  the 
cigarette  puts  four  or  five  times  as  much 
nicotine  into  the  system  as  the  first  inch* 
Most  of  the  serious  damage  that  to- 
bacco can  do  comes  from  the  nicotine  it 
contains.  As  you  probably  know^  nico- 
tine has  no  color.  That  yellow  stain  that 
appears  on  the  fingers  of  inveterate 
smokers  is  not  nicotine,  but  tar.  It  may 
produce  irritation,  but -nothing  worse. 
Just  how  much  nicotine  does,  the  doctors 
themselves  do  not  know.  Men,  generally 
speaking,  still  smoke  more  than  women, 
especially  older  men.  And  Dr.  William 
H.  Rienhoff,  Jr.,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  has 
recently  compiled  figures  showing  that 
cancer  of  the  lungs  kills  six  times  as 
many  men  as  if  kills  women*  This  may 
not  be  the  nicotine.  It  may  not  even  be 
the  smoking.  We  shall  know  more  in  an- 
other generation  now  that  younger  wom- 
en are  smoking  about  as  much  as  men. 
This  much,  however,  we  do  know ;  The  in- 
fertility of  rats  inoculated  with  nicotine 
goes  up  from  17  percent^  the  normal  fig- 
ure, to  33  percent,  and  human  beings  are 
one  or  two  hundred  times  more  sensitive 
to  nicotine  than  rats.  But  the  effect  of 
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tobacco  on  difEerent  iBdividuala  varies 
enormously.  If  yon  cut  your  cigarette 
consumption  in  two  but  inhale  twice  as 
much,  yon  are  no  better  off.  Some  people 
can  get  nicotiiie  poisoning  by  smoking 
only  one  cigarette  a  day.  Pipe  smokers 
swallow  a  lot  of  ni^^^tine,  but  smoking 
does  not  affect  them  in  so  many  ways, 
or  so  seriously,  as  it  affects  cigarette 
smokers.  Cigarette  smoke  may  irritate 
the  ends  of  the  nerves  in  the  upper  wind- 
pipe. Pipe  smokers  often  do  not  breathe 
their  smoke  deeply  enough  to  have^  it 
reach  any  part  of  their  breathing  equip- 
ment; and  that's  all  to  the  good. 

The  late  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  showed  that  heavy 
smokers  have  a  shorter  life-span  than 
moderate  smokers  or  nonsmokers.  He 
could  find  no  great  difference  between 
the  life-spans  of  moderate  smokers  and 
non-smokers.  In  one  &^ld  of  research  in- 
to the  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  human 
system,  doctors  have  shown  a  timidity,  a 
caution  unworthy  of  the  best  traditions. 
of  their  profession*  Never  has  any  med-. 
ical  journal  carried  any  comparative 
data  on  various  brands  of  cigarette  by 
name.  For  instanee,  three  researchers  at 
the  Medicai  College  of  Vir^ijia  tried 
blowing  the  ^moke  of  different  kinds  of 
tobacco,  different  blends,  and  different 
brands  into  the  eyes  of  rabbits  to  find 
out  which  caused  the  most  irritation. 
They  found  that  they  produced  a  wide 
variety  of  effects.  But  when  it  came  to 
revealing  what  blends  of  tobacco  went 
into  various  brands  of.  cigarette  and, 
when  it  came  to  eoipparing,  which  brand 
of  cigarette  smoke  produced  the  most, 
and  the  least,  irritation  the  researchers. 
said  nothing*  They  mentioned  no  brand- 
names  at  any  point.  This  is  surprising 
on  several  counts.  Scientists  customar- 
ily give  full  details  about  all  their  ex- 
periments. They  tell  what  kinds  of  ani- 
mals they  use ;  they  describe  their  equip- 
ment  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work.  Nor  is  the  scientist  under  any 
special  obligation  to  the  tobacco  com- 
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panies.  Many  of  the  magazines  for  which 
he  writes  run  no  general  advertising.  Is 
it  fear  of  indirect  pressure?  But  if  such 
pressure  do,es  exist,  surely  one  scientist 
would  have  defied  that  pressure  at  least 
once. 

Getting  back  again  to  our  Virginia  re- 
searchers, they  also  found  that  tightly 
rolled  cigarettes  produced  less  irritation 
than  loosely  rolled  cigarettes  and  that 
moist  tobacco  produced  less  irritation 
than  dry  tobacco.  But  again  they  did 
not  reveal  which  cigarettes  are  the  most 
tightly  rolled  or  which' cpntain  the  great- 
est proportion  of  moisture*  All  they  said 
was  th^t  each  brand  was  standard  and 
that  the  same  brand  always  produced 
the  same  effect  From  this  experiment, 
the  average  smoker  will  conclude — what 
he  already  knows  from  his  own  experi- 
ence— that  the  loosely  rolled  cigarette 
he  makes  ior  himself  gives  ofl  a  hotter 
smoke  than  the  tightly  rolled,  machine- 
made  cigarette.  But  for  all  he  knows  the 
tobacco  in  Bull  Durham,  for  example, 
may  be  less  irritating  than  the  tobacco 
in  Lucky  Strike, 

The  various  cigarette  manufacturers 
make  various  claims  in  their  advertis- 
ing—/>as^  the  preference  of  doctors  on 
the  proportion  of  irritants  that  they  say 
their  brands  contain.  If  these  claims  are 
no  more  satisfying  than  the  veiled  find- 
ings of  the  d6ctors,  perhaps  the  reason 
in  both  cases  is  that  no  one  test  can  be 
applied  to  any  one  tobacco  or  cigarette. 
One  may  be  more  irritating;  another 
may  contain  more  nicotine.  The  effect  of 
the  same  cigarette  on  different  people 
may  be  quite  different  What's  one  man's 
meat  can  be  another  man's  poison,  as 
sufferers  from  allergies  know  all  too 
welL  Moreover,  tobacco  is  big  business 
here  in  the  United  States,  and  an  im- 
portant item  ill  world  trade.  It's  the 
chief  cash  crop  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  OUT  farmers.  Why  disturb  the  goose 
fhat  lays  so  many  golden  eggs? — Quiney 
Howe  broadcast  on  Frontiers  of  Science, 
December  16,  1947, 
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MAN'S  thirst  for  tlie  bounties  of  na- 
ture early  drove  him  across  the  face 
of  the  globe,  hut  the  spurs  on  that  ride 
have  been  his  lust  for  the  yellow  metal 
called  gold. 

How  true  this  has  been  of  Alaska!  At 
first  furs  were  the  bounty  nature  paid^ 
and  compararivefy  few  hardy  souls 
braved  the  rigors  of  the  northern  clime 
to  wrest  that  wealth  from  the  land.  But 
when  the  cry  changed  to  "Gold!"  thou- 
sands, yesj  scores  of  thousands  w^re^ 
spurred  on,  each  in  a  mad  dash  to  be  an 
early  arrival  in  the  land  where  wealth 
for  a  lifetime  of  sase  could  be  won  from 
a  small  plot  of  ground  in  a  short  season 
or  two.  As  in  Bible  times  when  the  gold 
of  Ophir  was  more  precious  than  the 
life  of  man,  so  the  gold  of  Alaska  was 
more  precious  than  a  human  life.  Many 
received  death  as  their  wages,  either  by 
trudging  into  tlte  ^rip  of  winter  ill- 
prepared  or  by  ^  being  fouUy  murdered 
for  the  gold  they  had  come  to  wrest  from 
the  earth. 

Before  we  follow  the  trail  of  the  Alas- 
kan gold  miners  let  us  consider  how  gold 
occurs  and  is  won  from  the  earth.  There 
are  two  broad  divisions  of  gold-mining: 
placer  iand  hard  rock.  As  the  surface  of 
the  earth  eroded  the  heavy  gold  would 
lag  behind  like  sand  in  the  bottom  of  a 
washing  machine  on  washday.  Afways 
balking  at  being  moved  and  always  seek- 
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jng  the  bottom  of  the  creek  bed  the  gold 
was  concentrated  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  first 
main  division  of  mining — placer  mining. 

How  did  man  recover  this  gold  which 
the  stream  had  so  obligingly  concentrat- 
ed for  him  whether  in  Alaska  or  in  Havi- 
lah  (Genesis  2:11)1  By  creating  an  arti- 
ficial creek  bottom  of  his  own  and  run- 
ning the  material  of  the  creek  through 
it.  His  basic  piece  of  equipment  was  and 
is  a  ''pan''.  Today  an  actual  steel  frying 
pan  can  be  used,  although  special  pans 
are  made.  Shoveling  his  pan  full  of  grav- 
el the  miner  loosens  the  mass  with  wa- 
ter and  a  p^cuhar  shaking  motion  whicJj 
settles  tlie  gold  to  the  bottom.  He  slowly 
wafshes  the  barren  material  over  the  side 
and  picks  out  the  coarse  worthless  mate- 
rial hv  hand. 


This  can  be  seen  as  very  slow;  so  he 
enlarges  his  "creek  bottom"  by  building 
a  trough  £hat  can  be  rocked  back  and 
forth.  The  gold  can  be  caught  between 
slats  in  the  bottom  and  the  worthless 
rock  washed  over  the  sides  with  water. 
Still  too  slow;  so  he  builds  a  long  trough 
called  a  sluice  and  runs  water  through  it 
For  his  "creek  bottom"  the  ancient  could 
use  the  skin  of  a  sheep  and  the  heavy 
gold  would  be  caught  in  the  wool  and  the 
lighter  material  washed  away,  and  there 
would  he  his  *golden  tleece\ 

As  the  first  miner  worked  out  the 
known  placer  deposits,  his  thirst  for  gold 
remained  unslaked;  so  he  looked  around 
for  more  gold.  He  found  the  roots  of  the 
veins  (the  fiJled-in  cracks  in  the  earth's 
crust)  from  which  the  water  had  been 
concentrating  the  gold.  This  rock  was 
generRily  easily  broJien  &nd  with  crude 
equipment  he  could  crush  it  to  release 
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th?B  gold,  then  by  using  hia  artificial  creefc 
bG4s  he  could  recover  the  gold.  Thus  the 
second  division  of  mining  was  bom, 
hard  rock  mining. 

As  his  work  carried  him  down  heJow 
the  surface  inhere  the  action  of  air  aiid 
^ater  had  aided  him  by  altering  the  vein 
material  and  decomposing  certain  min- 
erals he  found  he  recovered  leas  arid  less 
gold.  He  found  more  and  more  of  a  ma* 
terial  we  now  call  sulphides  (various 
elements  combined  chemically  with  suU 

fhux)*  They  stopped  him  for  centuries. 
'inaJly  he  learned  that  by  the  application 
of  heat  he  could  get  at  the  gold  locked  in 
the  rock-  Today^  in  Africa  there  are  re- 
mains of  smelters  which  some  speculate 
might  have  been  used  to  smelt  the  rock  to 
recover  some  of  the  gold  Solomon  used 
in  the  wonderful  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Few  mines  were  rich  enough  to  justify 
this  method,  and  S9  until  modern  times 
the  only  mines  that  could  be  worked 
were  those  in  which  the  gold  was  free 
milling — the  gold  not  being  associated 
in  a  finely  divided  state  with  sulphides. 

In  placer  mining  man  ia^oreed  to  use 
exactly  the  same  principles  of  recovery 
as  did  the  encients.  His  progress  is  in 
application  of  labor-saving  devices. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  though,  he  did 
learn  that  mercury  is  a  very  effective 
trap  for  the  gold  and  he  developed  vari- 
ous means  of  using  it  to  catch  the  gold- 
It  is  in  his  treatment  of  hard  rock  that 
he  has  made  progress  and  introduced 
new  methods.  In  recent  times  a  tremen- 
dous stride  was  made  in  the  treatmeTit 
of  ores  which  had  frustrated  the  an- 
cients. It  was  found  that  a  cyanide  soitt- 
tion  would  dissolve  the  gold  and  it  could 
then  be  recovered  from  the  cyanide  solu- 
tion. This  opened  the  way  for  many  de- 
posits to  b^  worked  that  could  not  be 
hancQed  by  other  means- 
Then  e&m^  s  new  word — ^flotation.  It 
was  observed  by  a  woman  washing  some 
miners'  work  clothes  that  specks  of  the 
minerals  in  the  mine  floated  on  the  soap 
bubbles   even   though   many   times   as 
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heavy  as  water.  From  this  has  been  de-- 
veloped  the  method  of  mineral  separa- 
tion known  as  flotation*  Chemical  agents 
were  found  which  would  float  some  ma- 
terials and  jjot  oihers.  Thus  goM-bear- 
ing  sulphides  were  recovered  and  even 
sulphides  of  the  base  metala  lead  and 
zinc  could  be  separated. 

Alaska  Gold  Rush 

Now  with  this  as  a  background  we 
a  re  re  ady  to  look  at  gold-mining  i  n 
Alaska,  Present-day  events  have  put 
Alaska  in  the  news  and  most  people  are 
aware  that  it  was  purchased  from  the 
Eussians  in  1867.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  Americans  to  whom  the  words 
goldj  cold,  and  Alaska  are  synonymous, 
the  Russians  were  mainly  interested  in 
furs  and  knew  little  about  its  gold.  In 
1848  a  Russian  mining  engineer  was  sent 
there.  He  found  gold  on  the  Kenai  river 
on  Cook  Inlet  but  not  in  paying  quanti- 
ties. 

In  1869  some  prospectors  going  north 
from  Port  Wrangell  discovered  placera 
on  Windham  and  Sundum  hays.  $40,000 
w6Tth  of  gold  was  recovered  in  two  sea- 
sons, making  this  the  first  real  mining 
venture  in  Alaska.  Prospectors  from 
Sitka  found  gold  on  a  creek,  which  they 
called  G-old  creek,  located  in  what  is  now 
Juneau.  Various  pi:ospecting  wag  car- 
ried on,  and  a  little  gold  found  here  and 
there;  some  near  Rampart  in  1883,  and 
near  the  present-day  site  of  Circle 
around  1885. 

In  1881  a  miner,  John  Treadwe)],  cam& 
north  to  investigate  reports  of  a  rich 
prospect  hack  of  Juneau,  He  turned 
down  the  property,  which  later  became 
the  largest  mine  in  Alaska,  and  pur- 
chased the  mine  across  the  channel  on 
Douglas  island,  which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Treadwell.  This  proved  to  be  a 
profitable  mine.  In  one  place  a  great 
open  pit  called  a  %lory  hole'  was  made, 
then  underground  great  masses  of  rock 
were  removed.  Finally  the  pressure  be* 
came  too  great,  cracks  were  formed,  salt 
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water  started  to  come  in,  and  on  the 
night  of  April  21,  1917,  the  bea^jh  caved 
in,  taking  several  buildings  with  it^  and 
the  mine  was  lost. 

Outside  of  these  two  inines  very  little 
hard  rock  gold-mining  has  been  donfe  in 
Alaska^  largely  because  of  the  terrific 
eo^ts  encountered  here. 

In  1896  gold  was  discovered  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Yukon  in  Canada,  and 
when  the  Portland  landed  at  Seattle 
July  17, 1897,  with  around  a  million  dol- 
lars in  gold,  the  news  precipitated  the 
mad  rush  to  the  northern  gold  fields, 

^  At  one  time  Skag:way^  Dyea  and  the 
sites  along  the  trail  had  a  population  of 
60,000.  After  the  killing  climbs  to  the 
summit,  the  gold-seekers  bad  it  down- 
hiU  to  the  headwaters  of  navigation, 
where  they  stopped  to  saw  lumber  by 
hand  for  their  boats.  Finally  those  with 
determination  and  rugged  constitutions 
arrived  at  the  gold  fields  hundreds  of 
tniies  away.  There  tiiey  staked  their 
claims,  plots  of  ground  of  a  size  deter- 
mined by  law  which  were  marked  out  by 
stakes,  "and  started  to  dig.  The  gold 
poured  into  the  saloons,  danee  halls,  and 
gambling  dens  as  men  half -crazed  by  the 
loneliness  of  the  Tong,  dark  winter  would 
seek  the  solace  of  the  bright  lights,  Com- 
pBTBtively  few  took  their  straJces  home. 
Sometimes  over  a  million  would  be  taken 
from  one  claim.  The  creeks,  the  slopes, 
the  hills  even,  were  covered  with  men 
feverishly  digging  to  bedrock  and  then^ 
if  thev  ''hit  it",  gouging  out  along  bed- 
rock, feut  the  thousands  were  too  many 
for  even  the  rich  discoveries  of  the 
Yukon,  and  many  had  to  look  to  other 
fields. 

So  we  must  continue  our  journey.  We 
can  take  a  luxurious  river  steamer  for 
our  JQurney,  but  they  took  anything  that 
woul*  float.  Down  the  Yukon  we  go. 
Fortymile,  Eagle,  Circle — these  had  pro- 
duced some  gold  as  the  miners  restlessly 
dug  and  pushed  northward.  But  soon 
came  the  cry,  *'Gold  at  Nome,'  and  the 
bung  came  out  of  the  barrel  and  spewed 
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the  contepts  on  the  beach  at  Nome.  So 
let's  away  to  Nome, 

It  was  in  1898  that  three  men  of  Scan- 
dinavian descent  landed  near  Cape 
Nome  and  found  gold  on  the  edge  of  the 
river,  even  on  the  beach*  They  Bystem- 
atieally  prospected  the  creek  and  staked 
what  later  turned  out  to  be  some  of  the 
best  claims  in  the  district.  When  the 
news  spread  the  rush  was  on.  The  first 
arrivals  gave  way  to  their  gluttony  and 
"jumped"  the  three  discovered  claims 
and  started  a  practice  that  was  a  dis- 
grace. Anarchy  followed  as  greed  went 
to  seed,  and  claims  were  staked  two  or 
three  times,  thence  to  Bght  it  out  in  the 
courts.  The  original  discoverers  had  to 
put  up  a  long,  expensive  fight  to  keep 
from  being  robbed  of  their  own  claims. 

In  1899  the  new  arrivals  found  every- 
thing plastered  with  notices.  They  start- 
ed on  the  beach  and  found  that  wages 
could  he  made  and  sometimes  up  to  $200 
in  a  day.  In  1900  there  were  30,000  peo- 
ple in  Nome,  The  rich  beach  sands  were 
made  for  the  promoters  and  companies 
were  formed  and  stock  sold  without  lim- 
it. Why,  if  mere  men  could  make  wages 
by  hand,  what  could  engineers  and 
equipment  not  do?  That  most  of  the  hu- 
man race  is  looking  for  something  for 
nothing  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  gold-saving  devices 
flooded  the  beach  at  Nome,  However,  the 
sands  were  soon  worked  out  and  another 
bubble  broken. 

A  new  cry  was  heard — Fairhanksl 
In  1902  a  premature  rush  was  started. 
Anywhere  the  cry  of  *Gold'  was  bayed 
the  pack  was  soon  in  full  cry  after  it. 
Because  so  few  found  any  gold  many 
thought  they  had  been  cheated.  But  the 
gold  was  just  a  little  deeper  and  harder 
to  get.  So  it  was  in  1904  that  the  camp 
really  started  to  hum. 

Prospector  Procedure 

Now  we'll  follow  the  operations  in  the 
deyelopment  of  a  typical  nortJiern  gold 
camp.  Our  prospector  decides  that  here 
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ia  a  likely  placfe  to  start.  A  number  of 
creeks  pome  together,  draining  a  con- 
siderable area.  Up  the  creeks  he  starts, 
digging  small  holes,  trying  to  get  to  bed- 
rock. As  he  digs  he  pajis  some  of  the 
material.  If  the  ground  looks  promising 
he  will  conduct  water  tlirough  a  long 
trough  called  a  sluice. 

Our  prospector  finds  enough  to  make 
it  worth  his  time  to  investigate  further; 
so  he  builds  a  log  cabin,  for  winter  is 
coming  on,  He^installs  a  small  boiler,  and 
condxtaU  the  steam  to  a  short  length  of 
pipe  with  a  driving  liead  caJIed  a  point 
As  he  drives  tind  thaws,  drives  and 
thaws,  his  point  goes  slowly  into  the 
ground.  He  repeats  the  process  until 
he  has  a  small  area  all  thaived  out.  This 
he  digs  out  with  his  "muck  stick" 
(shovel).  Then  the  process  is  repeated 
until  he  reaches  bedrock,  all  the  while 

{canning  a  -portion  for  samples.  He  has 
ound  colors  enough  to  keep  him  inter- 
ested. Now  come.s  the  bedrock,  the  cru- 
cial test  A  strike!  He  drifts  along  the 
bedrock  te  the  edge  of  his  claim,  again 
driving  his  points  to  thaw  the  ground. 
At  his  boundary  he  starta  thawing  and 
removing  all  except  a  few  pillars,  goug- 
ing into  the  bedrock  to  get  all  he  can. 
By  this  time  the  cry  has  gone  out  and 
hundreds  are  doing  the  same  all  around 
him.  All  are  storing  .their  gravel  until 
spring,  when  water  will  be  available  to 
run  a  sluice. 

Finally  the  ground  rich  enough  to 
work  in  this  manner  is  exhausted.  Some 
have  taken  out  thousands^  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  some  a  million,  but 
the  majority  went  away  broke.  In  some 
of  the  creeks  the  gravel  is  neither  so 
deep  nor  so  rich;  so  groups  get  together 
ana  build  a  long  ditch  to  bring  in  water 
at  a  high  elevation  so  that  tt  can  be  con- 
ducted through  a  giant  nozzle  under  high 
pressure*  Hence  the  name  "giant"  is  ap- 
plied to  the  huge  nozzles.  This  tears  into 
the  gravel  and  washes  it  down  into  the 
sluices.  And  what  a  sight  it  is  to  see 
those  streams  of  water,  capable  of  cut- 
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ting  a  man  in  half,  smash  into  a  gravel 
bank,  cutting  out  yards  a  minute. 

Still  gold  remains  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  any  of  these  methods.  Next, 
after  thorough  drilling  to  sample  the 
ground,  comes  the  giant  floating  dredges 
with  many  heavy  buckets  on  an  endless 
chain  and  a  boom.  On  the  largest  dredges 
these  can  be  lowered  to  dig  over  a  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  surface  of  the  pond 
in  which  the  dredge  floats.  Off  goes  the 
worthless  overburden  by  means  of 
giants,  bulldozers  and  draglines;  Out 
come  the  j>oii\f^  so  iimt  material  can  he 
thawed  ahead  of  the  dredge.  Down  go 
the  buckets,  up  comes  the  paydirt  up  to 
the  top  of  the  dredge.  Down  through  the 
revolving  screens,  where  the  material  is 
classified  according  to  size  and  most  of 
it  rejected  and  sent  out  over  the  stern 
on  a  long  endless  belt  called  a  stacker, 
Ov^r  the  jigsi,  where  pulsations 'of  water 
allow  the  gold  to  settje  out,  over  the 
tables,  over  the  rubber  sluices,  over  the 
trough  sluices,  over  a  variety  of  gold- 
saving  devices  apeording  to  company^s 
practice,  always  giving  the  g6ld  an  op- 
portunity to  settle  and  be  caught 

Comes  the  cleanup;  get  out  the  ahot- 
gnyj  guards,  and  open  the  traps,  and 
clean  the  sluices,  $50,000,  $100,000  or  a 
milJioUj-  according  to  the  ground.  Back 
and  fortli  go  the  dredges  building  pecu- 
liar fan-shaped  piles  of  rock  behind  the 
stacker,  up  the  creek  and  down,  over  the 
same  ground  the  miners  worked  by 
hand.  They  did  not  get  it  all,  not  by  many 
a  ^pokfe'.  Finally  the  creeks  for  miles  are 
nothing  but  a  ■  barren  pile  of  gravei  in 
their  fan-shaped  ridges,  utterly  worth- 
less now  to  man  and  beast. 

Amid  some  of  the  most  awe-inspiring 
scenery  in  the  world,  amid  fabulous  re- 
sources, it  is  strange  how  the  majority 
have  taken  these  natural  bounties  for 
granted  and,  while  boasting  of  theit  love 
for  their  fellow  man,  have  been  hlmded 
to  even  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
Creator- — Awake!  correspondent  in 
Alaska. 

AWAKEl 


.■t^ 


WORD  IS 


?»^ 


Soul  Death 

IN  OITR  previous  issue  we  showed  Bibli- 
cally that  the  lower  animals  are  souls 
just  as  well  as  man  is  a  soul.  But  let  no  , 
Awake!  reader  misanderstand  us  to 
teach  thatj  because  all  living,  moving 
creatures^  from  an  insect  to  a  rhinoceros 
and  from  a  polliwog  to  a  whale,  are  liv- 
ing souls^  all  these  must  therefore  have 
a  future  life,  either  by  a  transfer  to 
spirit  conditions  or  by  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  Such  a  thought  would  be 
arrant  nonsense,  insanity^  without  a 
shadow  of  reason.  Billions  of  living  souls 
on  those  lower  levels  of  animal  life  are 
born  every  minute,  while  other  billions 
of  such  animal  souls  die  every  mintite. 

The  point  we  make  is  this,  that  man 
is  a  soul  or  creature  of  the  highest  earth- 
ly order,  to  whom  originally  in  Eden  the 
commission  was  given  to  have  dominion 
over  the  lower  orders  of  animal  souls  or 
sentient  creatures*  And  yet  man  was 
also  an  earthly  sentient  creatiire,  but  so 
grandly  constituted  im  his  crig-inal  per- 
fection that  the  first  man  Adam  was 
properly  described  as  being  in  the  like- 
nesa  of  God,  the  image  of  Him  that 
created  man. 

Ab  a  soul,  man  is  differentiated  from 
the  lower  animals  or  souls  by  reason  of 
his  higher  organism  and  mental  powers. 
His  superiority  is  not  nxeuely  indicated 
by  his  upright  form,  but  witi^essed  to  by 
his  superior  mental  endowments,  which 
are  godlike  and  are  reflet^ted  in  his  coun- 
tenance. It  is  by  his  mental  and  moral 
endowments  rather  than  in  physical 
form  that  man  was  created  in  divine 
likeness.  While  many  of  the  lower  orders 
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of  animal  soul  possess  reasoning  pow- 
ers and  demonstrate  them  in  thousands 
of  ways,  yet  each  has  a  level  beyond 
which  no  progress  can  be  nr^ide.  But 
man's  reasoning  powers  are  almost  un- 
limited, because  he  was  created  an 
^image  of  God'',  the  lik&ness  of  Him  that 
created  him.  Notwithstanding  man's  fall 
into  sin  and  his  thousands  of  years  in 
gross  darkness  and.  degradation,  we  can 
still  see  traits  of  godlikeness,  especially 
in  those  who  have  accepted  Christ  Jesus 
and  through  Him  have  become  "sons  of 
God"  and  who  are  .seeking  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  God's  dear  Son. 

For  instance:  Horses,  dogs  and  birds 

may  be  taught  the  meaning  of  many 
words  so  as  to  be  able*to  understand  many 
things  pertaining  to  human  affairs.  They 
often  demonstrate  their  reasoning  po^v'- 
ers,  and  some  are  alile  to  count,  as  high 
as  twenty*  Yet,  who  would  try  to  teach 
a  horse  or  a  dog  or  a  bird  algebra  or 
geometry  or  astronomy?  The  highest  of 
the  lower  animals  can  be  taught  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  moral  restraint  and  ob- 
ligation to  their  masters,  not  to  kill 
sheep,  not  to  bite,  kick,  etc.,  but  who 
would  attempt  to  teach  such  dumb  brutes 
the  Ten  Commandments?  They  may  be 
tawght  a  certain  kind  of  love  for  their 
master  and  his  friends,  but  who  would 
think  of  teaching  them  to  love  or  wor- 
ship God,  or  more  than  mere  endurance 
of  enemies  who  had  despitefully  used 
them? 

What  we  should  notice  is  that  all  these 
differences  are  not  by  reason  of  lower 
animals'  having  a  different  kind  of  breath 
of  Jife.  God's  Word,  at  Ecclesiastes  3: 19 
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says  as  regards  man  and  beast:  'Tf^a, 
they  have  all  one  breath."  Nor  is  it  be- 
caiise  man  is  a  soul  and  the  brute  beast 
is  notj  for  the  Bible  directly  says  that 
bnite  beasts  are  all  souls.  But  as  all  men 
are  witnesses,  each  creature  has  a  differ- 
ent bodily  organism  which  ^ves  to  each 
his  differejit  characteristics,  and  which 
alone  constitutes  one  creatnre  higher 
and  another  lower  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
ligence. Take  note,  too^  that  not  size  and 
weight  give  excellence  and  superiority, 
else  the  elephant  and  whale  would  be  the 
^ords  of  earth:  the  excellence  is  in  the 
organic  q\jality  represented  chiefly  in 
brain  strneture  and  functions* 

Man  is  therefore  the  highest  type  of 
eartJily  creature,  '*of  the  earthy  earthy/' 
(1  Corinthians  15:47)  His  excellence 
consists  in  the  superiority  of  his  mental 
endowment,  which  is  not  an  evolution  or 
self-development,  but  is  a  gift  from  his 
Creator. 

In  our  first  paragraph  we  said  that 
animal  souls  die  every  minute  by  the 
billions.  Well,  then,  when  man'flies,  does 
he,  too,  die  as  a  soul?  Yes,  It  is  quite  out 
of  harmony  with  the  usual  religious 
thought  on  the  subject  but  altogether  in 
harmony  with  the  above  paragraphs 
that  we  find  th^  Bible  declaring  repeat- 
edly the  death  of  the  soul.  We  read,  for 
example,  that  our  Lord  Jeai3s,  when  He 
became  our  ransom  sacrifice,  ^"poured 
out  his  soul  [nephesh]  unto  death/'  and 
^'^hou  Shalt  make  his  soul  [nephesJi]  an 
offering  for  sin/'  (Isaiah  63:12,10) 
This  was  necessary^  because  it  was  the 
human  soiil  that  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  Qodt's^  promise  to  obedient 
mankind  is  a  redemption  of  human  soul 
or  power  of  life  from  the  grasp  of  death. 
Psalm  49: 15  say&;  '^God  will  redeem  my 
soul  [nephesK]  from  the  power  of  the 
grave/*  Because  all  believers  in  Christ 
are  thus  redeemed  by  His  offering  of 
himself  for  sin,  they  are  all  said  to 
''sleep  in  Jesus''. — 1  Thessalonians  4: 14. 

One  of  the  most  direct  statements  of 
God's  Word  on  soul  death  is  that  at 
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EzeMel  18:4,  reading:  ''The  soul  that 
sins,  that  soul  shaU  die/'  {Moffatt's 
translation)  Now  the  apostle  says  that 
Christfian  souls  sleep  iu*Jesua  their  Re- 
deemer, As  the  natural  sleep  each  night 
of  a  human  sou],  if  it  is  sound,  implies 
total  unconsciousness  to  that  soul,  so 
with  soul  death  as  a  figurative  sleep.  It 
is  a  period  of  absolute  uneoneeiousness* 
More  than  that,  it  is  a  period  of  absolute 
nonexistence,  except  as  such  soul  is  pre- 
served in  God's  meTUory  and  thus  $tzb- 
ject  to  His  future  purpose  and  exercise 
of  power.  Hence  the  awakening  from 
death  on  tJie  part,  of  those  resfoTBd  to 
life  by  a  resurrection  will  mean  a  re- 
vival of  consciousness  from  the  exact 
moment  and  standpoint  where  conscious- 
ness was  lost  in  death.  There  will  be  no 
appreciation  of  time,  as  respects  the  in- 
terval between  death  and  resurrection. 
The  moment  of  awakening  will  be  the 
next  moment  after  the  instant  of  death, 
so  far  as  conscious  appreciation  is  con- 
cerned. 

A  siuiilar  condition  has  been  noted  in 
■connection  with  persons  who'  have  sus- 
tained injuries  which  have  caused  pres- 
sure upon  the  brain,  so  that  conscious- 
ness was  temporarily  suspended  without 
life  being  snuffed  out.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  when  the  pressure  upon  the  brain 
has  been  removed  by  trepanning,  the 
subject  suddenly  regaining  conscious- 
ness has  in  many  instances  been  known 
to  complete  a  sentence  that  had  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  concussion  which  inter- 
rupted his  thinking.  In  the  resurrection 
of  human  souls  the  divine  power  will  re- 
produce or  thorou^hiy  duplicate  every 
convolution  of  every  brain  and  vivify 
them.  Thus  in  the  awakening  time  the 
resurrected  humans  will  revive  with  the 
same  words  and  thoughts  with  which 
they  expired.  It  is  by  the  infinite  grace, 
of  Jeliovah  God  through  Christ  Jesus 
that  soul  death  for  humankind  has  been 
transformed  into  a  figurative  sleep  from 
what  might  have  been  eternaJ  destruc- 
tion or  annihilation. 

AWAKEt 


Women  Clergy  in  the  Danish  State  Church 


FOR  the  first  tune  io  its  long  history 
three  women  were  ordained  as  priests 

in  the  Danish  State  Church,  on  April  23, 
1948.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Cliurch  of  England, 
and  other  state  churches,  do  not  have 
women  clergy  and  because  the  question 
of  women  clergy  in  the  churches  has 
been  bo  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  As- 
sembly of  the  World  Council  of  Church- 
es in  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  in  the  Lam- 
beth Conference  in  London  in  August 
and  September,  we  shall  briefly  trace 
how  the  ordination  of  women  clergy 
came  to  be  approved  and  carried  out  in 
Denmark,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Bishops  was  divided,  seven  being 
against  and  two  in  favor. 

In  1915  women  were  allowed,  for  the 
first  time,  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Lower  House  (Folke- 
tin^)  and  the  Upper  House  (Landsting) 
of  the  Danish  Parliament,  on  the  same 
footing  as  men.  Then  on  January  14, 
1919j  a  proposal  was  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment that  women  should  be  allowed  to 
serve  in  state  and  municipal  offices  on 
the  same  terms  as  men.  That  gave  the 
theological  faculty  of  Copenhagen  Uni- 
versity food  for  thought.  The  result :  they 
wrote  the  Ministry  for  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs  on  February  13,  1P19,  suggest- 
ing there  was  n<^  valid  reason  why  wom- 
en should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  Lower  House 
agreed  to  both  proposals.  The  Upper 
House  objected.  The  ordination  of  wom- 
en was  not  approved.  Thereupon  the 
Ministry  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  sent 
circular  letters  to  the  various  Church 
CQuneils  throughout  the  land,  butj  as  a 
result  of  the  votes  taken,  the  suggested 
ordination  of  women  was  turned  down. 

However,  on  various  occasions  be- 
tween 1920  and  1946,  the  question  of  or- 
daining women  as  priests  was  brought 
forward,  and  slowly  the  Upper  House 
came  around  to  the  view  that  women 
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could  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Ae- 
eordingJy,  in  the  spring  of  1M7,  Dean 
C.  M*  Hermansen  of  the  Ministry  for 
Ecclesiastical  AfTairs  proposed  a  Ip-w  al- 
lowing women  to  be  ordained  as  priests* 
This  was  passed  by  both  Houses,  for, 
when  church  and  state  are  united,  the 
former  cannot  decide  such  matters  alone. 
The  Danish  Parliament  said  that  posi- 
tions as  clergy  were  jobs  like  any  other' 
and  that,  if  women  were  capable,  they 
could  fill  such  jobs.  The  Scriptural  view 
of  the  matter  was  completely  ignored: 
here  were  jobs  with  salaries  attached, 
and  if  women  could  fill  them,  why,  that 
settled  the  matter. 

Before  the  proposed  ordination  of  the 
three  women  took  place,  several  clergy- 
men inFunen,  Falster  andLolland  wrote 
to  the  College  of  Bishops  in  December, 
1947,  protesting  against  the  ordination 
of  women,  and  this  letter  was  considered 
by  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1948.  In  due  course  Bishop 
Fugl  sang-Damgaard  replied,  an  d  the 
relevant  part  of  his  letter  follow,^: 

You  have  asked  if  a  prospe<!tive  ordination 
of  a  woman  to  a  position  as  priest  in  the 
Established  Church  by  the  'Bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Funen  will  be  considered  as  ex- 
clusively a  private  affair  between  the  bishop 
cojjcerned,  the  ordained  and  the  congregation, 
<7r  06  an  expression  of  the  Danish  State 
Church's  official  doctrine  and  practice  with 
reference  to  the  service  of  the  "Word.  That  is 
a  question  that  has  rightly  occasioned  great 
tension  in  the  Church  and  also  within  the 
Bishop's  circle.  An  evangelical  Lutheran  re- 
ligious community  must,  however^  suifer  that 
tension  without  t]ip  fellowship  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  the  gospel  being  broken.  We  find, 
therefore^  that  it  will  be  wrong  to  call  forth 
a  disruption  on  the  basis  of  the  very  special 
ease  at  issue.  We  shall  not,  as  a  result  thereof, 
establish  any  of  the  State  Church's  doctrine 
and  pracftice. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  reply  was  rather 
vague*  However,  one  of  the  three  woEQen 
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ordained  is  merely  priest  for  women 
prisoners  in  a  state  prison.  Another  is 
assistant  to  a  clergyman.  The  third  is 
priest  in  a  free  congregation.  There  are 

a  few  such  free  congregations  attached 
to  the  Danish  State  Church  and  in  these 
the  parishioners  elect  the  priest,  where- 
as in  general  all  priests  are  appointed  hy 
the  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

At  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  London 
in  August  this  event  in  Denmark  was 
not  overlooked.  A  correspondent  of 
Kristeligt  Daghlad  wrote : 

Some  of  the  resolutions  discussed  co-opera- 
tion with  the  northern  Lutheran  churches 
and  such  discussions  will  continue.  This  is 
specially  the  case  with  the  Lutheran  churches 
of  Norway,  Denmark  and  Iceland  and  a  closer 
co-operation  will  be  the  basis  of  negotiations. 

In  a  report  concerning  the  discussions  al- 
ready held  we  are  reminded  of  the  '^serious 
difficulty  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  re- 
cent ordination  of  three  women  priests  in  the 


Danish  Chtirch.  We  have  been  iniornied  that 
seven  of  the  nine  bishops  of  Denmark  were 

against  this  action  and  also  that  Bishop 
Fuglsang^Damgaard  hopes  that  this  is  only 
a  passing  episode  in  the  life  of  the  Danish 
Church". 

It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  men- 
tion this  matter  in  the  resolution.  In  re- 
ply to  a  question  by  Kristeligt  Baghlad's 
correspondent  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury explained  that  the  case  is  of  a  seri- 
ous character  but  not  so  serious  as  to 
break  off  the  discussions  with  the  Dan- 
ish and  other  northern  churches. 

It  appears  that  during  the  war  a  wom- 
an was  ordained  in  Hon^  Kong;  so  the 
Lambeth  Conference  declared  in  a  reso- 
lution that  a  bishop  cannot  ordain  a 
woman  to  any  other  service  in  the  church 
than  to  service  as  a  deaconess^ 

The  question  of  women  priests  was 
also  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  Amster- 
dam meetings, 

— Awake!  correspondent  in  Denmark, 
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praise  ^ore  anh  2Tlorc 

Do  you  know  that  during  the  past  year  the  numher  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses  in  the  world  increased  by  27  percent?  Why?  Because  they 
continually  strive  to  bring  more  praise  to  the  Creator.  This  is  the 
theme  set  by  the  1949  Yearbook  of  Jehovah's  witnesses^  which  presents 
first-hand  experiences  of  witnesses  in  96  lands;  their  trial*  and  joys 
resulting  from  bringing  Bible  truth  to  the  people.  The  Yearbook  also 
contains  a  report  hy  the  Society's  president  and  an  appropriate  Bible 
text  and  comment  for  each  dsty  of  the  year  to  help  Bx  daily  thoughts  on 
praise  of  God*  A  copy  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  50c.  The  1949  Calendar 
follows  the  same  theme  of  praise  arid  is  available  for  25cj  five  for  $1 
to  one  address. 


WATOHTOWER 


IIT  Adams  St 


Brooklyn  1,  N.  1, 


M  Eiiclosed  is  50e  ior  the  1049  Yearhoah  o/  Jehovah's  witnesses. 
Also  eDclosed  is  []  25c  for  1  calendar;  [j  $1  for  5  calendars. 


Street , 

Zone  Ko,  - -  Stat^ 
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DECEMBKR 


U.N,  Rlgrhtfi  Declaratton 

^  Th^    text    of    the^    Iniversal 

Declaration  of  HuMau  Itigtits  ap- 
p^ove^i  December  T  hy  the  58- 
nation  Social  Committi^e  of  the 
U.  N.  and  adopted  b>  the  General 
AssemWy  December  1W»  while  it 
does  not  specifically  laentlon  the 
freedom  of  the  prees^  se^nja  to 
recogT^i^e  practically  every  Pthpr 
toutDAn  r)gyit  Jn  the  rotlng  4S- 
nations  endorsed  It,  the  Soviet 
bloc,  SaudL  Arabia  and  the  Un- 
ion of  South  Africa  ahstainH^g. 
The  articles  are  set  o^jt  below, 
diindensed. 

(1)  AIJ  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  Id  dlffnlty  and  rj;:hts. 
<2l  Everyone  le  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  fr^doios  t^t  forth 
tn  the  declaration,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  sex,  ]anguii;^e,  reli- 
gion, opinion'  or  aopi:^i  origin. 
<3)   The  rights  apply  equally  to 

Inhabitants  of  nonself-jjoverning 
lands. 

Everyone  ba^  tht  ri^bl  H)  to 
life*  liberty  and  security;  (7i)  to 
freedom  from  slavery  and  servi- 
tude; (6)  to  protection  from 
cruel  punishment;  (7)  to  recog- 
nition before  the  law;  (g^  to 
protection  against  diacrl  mi  nation 
or  iacitement  thereto;  {^)  to  a 
remedy  for  acts  vlolatlnE  bis 
rights;  (10)  to  bt^  safeguarded 
against  arbitrary  an-est,  deteti- 
tion  or  esile;  (11)  to  *l  fair  and 
public  hearing  hy  an  impartm! 
tribunal ,  when  charged  with 
crime;  (12)  to  be  prei^umed  in- 
pac&at  j2ntU  proves]  ^■firy.  No 
ei  po9l  facto  law  glial]  determine 
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ffnilt  or  penalty;  (13)  to  privacy 
of  family^  I;onie,  correapondence, 
and  to  freedum  froin  attack  upon 
his  reputation;  (14)  lo  fcwdom 
of  movement  and  residence; 
(15)  to  asylum,  apart  from  proa- 
ecutiona  'arising  from  non-polit- 
ical crimes  or  from  acts  rontrary 
to  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  TJ.  !>;.;  (16)  to  a  nRtionality; 
(l")  to  marry  and  found  a  fani- 
ib'  ^Md  to  protection  of  fcwnily 
by  the  aiate  and  to  full  freedom 
and  consent  In  marrlnge;  (18)  to 
own  property;  (19)  to  freedom  of 
thonsht,  conscience  and  religion 
and  to  change  his  relifiion  or  be- 
lief,  and  to  manlfesf  his  relljrion 
or  bi'Uef  In  te^cbinfi,  practice, 
■worship  and  observance;  <20|  to 
freedom  of  opinion  and  expres- 
sion and  to  seek,  receive  and  Im- 
part information  and  ideas 
through  any  media  and  regard- 
less nf  frontiers;  {'21)  to  peace- 
ful Hssembly  and  aafioclHtion; 
(22}  to  ta^'e  part  io  the  govf^rn- 
nient  of  tils  ^:ountry  ;  ('J3t  to  so- 
cial .^ecurits';  (24)  of  free  choice 
of  employment,  and  to  protection 
against  unftmploynient ;  (25)  to 
rest  and  leisure,  holidays  with 
pay;  126)  to  a  standai-d  of  living 
adefjHOte  to  health"  and  well- 
being;  (27)  to  ednc:ilion.  which 
shjtlt  be  free;  (2*}  to  fr^e  v^c- 
ticipadon  in  cultural  life;  (2U)  to 
a  si.cial  international  otder  for 
realizing  these  rlf?hts. 

(30)  Everyone  has  duties  to 
the  community,  Thp  rI;;hTs  and 
Irfiedows  may  je  no  vast*  l*e  ev- 
erclsed   t'Ojitrary   to  the  purpos- 


es and  principles  of  the  U.N. 
<S1)  No  state  or  group  or  person 
shall  de9trc7  tiny  of  the  rights 

and  freedoms  prescribed.  [Not?; 
Whether  designedly  or  other- 
wise, the  30th  article  makes  free- 
dom of  worship  subject  to  the 
U.  N.,  and  opens  the  way  to  op- 
pression and  virtual  persecution. 
Apart  from  this  article,  there  U 
much  m  the  declaration  that  l3 
commendable.] 

TJ.  S.   Accampltshmenta 

<$>  The  Orst  part  of  the^  third 
regular  session  of  the  U.  N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Paris  drew  to 
a  conclusion  early  in  December. 
During  the  aesslon  some  1T,0(X),- 
000  words  had  been  Hpolteu  by 
delcijatea  from  5S  niiiiona  gath- 
ered In  the  Palais  de  ChaLllot, 
Mimeograph  operators  used  more 
than  a  thousand  reams  of  paper 
each  day  to  record  the  proceed' 
iujrs.  And  what  does  the  Assem- 
bly have  to  show  by  way  of  ac- 
complishment? Not  much !  Among 
the  major  decisions  are  these : 
The  Assembly  endorsed  the 
American  Atomic  Energy  fjon- 
trol  Plan,  o*r  strong  Ensslan 
opposition.  A  Russian  proposal 
for  a  third  reduction  in  Big  Five 
arme<l  forces  was  rejected.  The 
V-  N.*s  Commission  for  Conven- 
tional ArmninentB  wrh  asked  to 
continue  work  oa  the  eub.fect.  As 
to  the  Balkan  question,  the  As- 
sembly condemned  the  Commu- 
nist Balkan  states  for  aiding 
Greek  guerrillas  in  their  flght 
ajiainst  the  Athens  government. 
On  the  I^alestine  question  the 
Eernadotte  plan  was  finally  re* 
jected.  A  cvt/tpromifs^  r^^oii^tioD 
was  approvc<l  35-15  for  the  es- 
tabllshment  of  a  three-nation 
conciliation  commission  for  Pal- 
estine. A  conventioti  outlawing 
genocide  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved. 

The  Apsenibly  ended  Its  session 
Decmnber  l:^.  its  final  major  act 
h* '  i  n  .l;  t  he  rfcogn  i  tlon  o  f  the 
Seoul  iiovernment  as  Korea's 
only  lefiitimate  government.  The 
Assembly  Is  to  reconvene  at  New 
York  in  Aprfl. 

Cfl«ta  KJra  "Invaded" 

<$>■  Cohla  Ricii'fi  provisional  presl- 
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d^t  Joai  T\gaereBt  on  Decem- 
ber 1  disbanded  the  Nfttlonal 
Artti^  tbpt  had  put  taioci  Into 
c^oe,  00  retur&Ius  the  oouotrjT 
he  said,  to  lt»  tradttlonfll  status 
ol  having  more  teaehert  than 
aaldl^re.  The  army  vras  no  i<joger 
needed,  said  he.  Nine  daya  later 
an  'invasion*  o(  /i^osta  Bica  was 
launched  from  Nicaragua  V  the 
president's  opponents  r>ecem- 
ber  12  martial  law  wa*  decreed 
and  cenForshIp  establlahed.  Pe- 
member  :i4  the  Rio  de  Jaiieiro 
Defense. Pact  was  Inroked  by  the 
Counsel  of  the  OrganlMtl^n  of 
American  Statej?  to  deal  with  the 
Costa  Blcan  situation. 

lUo  Defense  Fact 
^  At  12:27  p.tti.  December  3  the 
Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
signed  at  Washington,  binding 
th^  nations  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere to  matual  defense  agafn^C 
ag£re»eioD.  Costa  Rica  was  the 
fourteen  til  to  Hign  and  the  &rst 
to  furnish  occasion  for  appeal  to 
the  pact. 

Heinl»plierto  Plot  7 

^  The  deposed  president  of 
Veneiuela,  R<>ttiulo  GalleeoB.  ad- 
dresatog  a  packed  sesa^on  of  the 
Cuban  House  of  BepresentfltlveB, 
aald  that  the  numerous  revolts  la 
Latin  Awerlca  In  recent  months, 
resulting  In  the  overthrow  of 
, governments  legally  elected,  ap- 
peared linked  together  and 
seemed  part  of  a  hemispheric 
plan  to  Impose  a  rule  of  armed 
forces.  He  Mamed  U.  S.  petrole- 
nm  eoia>paQie8  and  loea)  reaction- 
ary groups  fop  the  recent  army 
coup  lu  Venezuela. 

El  S«tv«dfir  On3t»  Fresl^ent 

^  After  a  day  of  fighting  In  the 
capital  of  El  Salvador  President 
Salvador  Castaneda  Casirc  re- 
signed, youthful  mllltariat*  re- 
spoBBlble  said  they  ^ould  faith' 
folly  )9phold  the  coDatltutij^n  J  A 
revolutloDary  junta  or  military 
council  was  selected,  and  took 
ov«r  the  rule  of  the  country. 

Bra^'i»  Budget 

^  Bra^irs  president,  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  signed  the  budget,  Tthlch 
showed  a  deficit  of  1,300,000,000 
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«rQzeiro8  fTBi;,TOO,(Wui.  ^-pcw  cur- 
rency amountiDg  to  500,000,000 
erueelroa  was  envisaged  in  plans 
of  the  mlftlatry  of  finance  to 
meet  the  deflclti  which  would 
bring  the  total  paper  currency 
<^ircul&tion  to  wore  th3.n  $2,000,- 
000,000  cruzeiros*  resulting  In  a 
devaluation- 

NewfonndlanQ  Tie  to  Canadia 

^  Canada  and  Newfoundland  on 
December  11  signed  at  Ottawa 
the  terms  of  ttnlon  hy  wlilch  the 
former  B  r  L  t  lah  colony  will  be- 
come the  tenth  province  of  Cana- 
da, The  Agreemeht,  signed  hy  the 
ofheial  representative  of  both 
countries,  must  be  submitted  for 
final  approval  to  Canada's  Par- 
liament and  Newfoundland's  gov- 
ernment«  as  well  as  the  Parlia- 
ment of. the  United  Kingdom  of 
BHtftln. 

Dutch-IndoaeBlaa  Conflict 

^  Tie  Ifleth^rlands  delegation 
on  December  8  withdrew  from 
the  conference  of  the  U.  N,  EcO' 
nomlc  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  meeting  at  Lap- 
stoner  Australia,  because  the 
Indonesian  Republic  and  Indo- 
ji^8l&  were  S;eparotelr  admitted 
as  associate  Tnembers.  The  lead- 
er of  the  Netherlands  delegation 
stated  that  the  conamiaalon  "can- 
not have  the  power  to  admit  to 
associate  membership  a  state 
that  does  not  exist  and  haa  not 
applied  for  admission''.  The 
»ther!auds  Cabinet,  after  two 
days  of  discussion,  decided  to 
proceed  with  (he  setting  up  of  a 
federal  system  for  Indonesia,  re- 
gardless of  the  opposition  of  the 
Republic  (one  of  the  more  Im- 
portant parts  of  the  Initonesfan 
union),  A  second  declelon  pro- 
vides for  the  Republic  to  Join 
the  f ederatl on  at  some  future 
date.  Immense  economic  Inter- 
ests of  the  Kctherlanda  are  at 
atate. 

The  Berlin  Struggle 

^  In  Berlin's  Western  sectors 
ST  percesJt  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion  turned  out  In  earJy  .Decem- 
ber to  register  their  antl-Com- 
munlst  stanil  The  Communists 
refused  to  take  part  In  the  elec- 


tions. They  had  eafrtler  sstab^ 
llghed  their  own  '*ramp'*  goTem- 
ment  in  the  Russian  sector.  The 
huge  turnout  of  votera  \a  the 
larger  Western  part  of  Berlin, 
however,  gave  64  percent  of  the 
baiiots  ta  the  Socis]  Democrat 
Party.  The  elected  city  Assembly 
at  once  appointed  Ernest  Renter, 
Social  Democratic  leader,  as 
Uiayor  of  Berlin, 

Indian  Oonstltntlon 

^  The   Jndiart    Cooatltuent   Ab- 

Sembly  on  December  7  adopted 
Actlcles  20,  21  and  22  of  the 
hrstt  ConsHtutJon  protecting  the 
citizen's  right  to  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. Article  20  provides  for  free- 
fXom  to  manage  religious  affairs 
and  to  own,  acquire  and  admin- 
ister properties  for  relljclous  or 
Charitable  purposes.  Arflcie  21 
Slvee  freedojn  aa  to  pa^nient  vt 
taxps  for"  the  promotiqn  and 
maintenance  of  any  particular 
religion  or  religious  denomina- 
tion: Article  22  forbids  religious 
Instruction  being  given  In  any 
educational  institution  wholly 
njftlutained  out  of  stale  funds^ 
but  permits  an  tnatllutloo  estab- 
lished under  an  endowment ,  or 
trust  to  impart  rellgloG:^  instruc- 
tion, provided  no  studetit  will  be 
compelled  to  receive  it  v^ithout 
his,  or  If  he  is  a  minorp  his 
guardian's  consent. 

Kjidian  Provinces 

^  A  commtsaion  appointed  by 
ihe  Indian  Varliament  unani- 
mously recommended  (Decem- 
ber 13)  -ag-aJcsr  the  rearraoge- 
ment  of  the  Indian  provinces  on 
the  basis  of  language  dLfferences, 
They  do  not  favor  grouping  into 
separate  units  tlie  24,0Qq^00Q  pei^ 
Sons  who  speat  Tamil,  the  20,* 
000,000  speaking  Kanareae,  the 
i2,CM)0,000  who  use  Telugu,  the 
[^,000,000  using  Mfilaya]am,  the 
IB.000,000  who  speak  Marathi 
ai>d  the  15,000,000  speaking  Gu- 
Jaratl.  AvS  tit  present  arranged 
the  various  provinces  have  with- 
in themselves  varied  language 
groups.  Rearrangejoent  Toiffbt  t&- 
mit  in  persecution  of  nunoritles. 

Madame  Chians 

^  While    Madame    Chlnng    of 


QhioB  wae  coarteoatly  treaty  at 
Wn  Bhlngton,  the  purpose  for 
which  Bbe  came  was  uol  glv^n 
an    enthusiastic    reception.    Tet 

&he  had  opportunity  to  talk  to 
hl^h  government  offtclala  about 
China's  sorroir,  which  how  Is  not 
the  Yellow  river,  but  the  Jted 
tide,  of  Conimunlst5,  which  Ma- 
dA/a^'^  livsband  is  haring  61Tdi- 
culty  m  controlling.  In  fact»  the 
Red  tlJJe  is  a^e^pins  onwan] 
with  little  less  than  trr^Lstlbie 
forw,  China's  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment needs  help,  and  they 
look  to  the  V.  S.  for  the  required 
wherewithaL  Madame  Chiang, 
who  arrived  In  Washington  De- 
cember 1,  waited  9  days  to  i^ee 
the  president,  who  finally  re- 
ceived her  Kt,  Blair  Hoase,  the 
temporary  presidential  residence 
while  the  White  House  under- 
goes repairs,  lest  it  fall  apart 
Chlna'H  situation  U  like  .that  of 
the  White  House  structure,  but 
mueh  worse,  Chiang  needs  (1) 
American  backing;  f2)  ^♦OOO,- 
000,000  and  (3>  mJlltarj  ndviee. 

'Ke^t  bi  a  Pumplfebi  SheOf 

#  Prominent  in  the  news  were 
the  spy  investigations  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Throughout  the  fii^t 
half  of  ,tbe  month  the  Horise 
Ctnumlttee  on  Un-American.  Ac- 
tivities and  the  New  York  grancl 
Jury  strove  to  find  out  who  stole 
the  secret  pa^rs  from  the  State 
Departtnent,  ostensibly  to  make 
tiKm  avaffaWe  to  Gonuaattlst 
agents.  Chambers,  ^x-CommunJgt, 
aald  that  Alger  Hiss  gave  th^m 
to  him.  HisSi  a  former  state  de- 
partment policy-maker,  denied 
the  chai^,  and  followed  through 
with  a  $7^,000  blander  suit 
against  Chambera-  The  story  of 
hidden  mlcrofllmSj  concealed  in 
a  pumpkin  on  the  Chambers 
J'Amv  Jant  a  "melodraiuatic  note 
to  the  proceedings,  .Diplomatic 
experts  testified  tl^at  the  papers 
microQlmed  could  hove  been 
need  to  break  the  state  depart- 
ment secret  code,  l^ormer  unrter- 
sacretary  of  atate  Sumner  Welles 
«nd  present  assistant  aecretary 
v^  Btate,  John  B.  Peurifoy,  con- 
Aoired  in  these  opinions.  laaac 
I^  Levlne,  anti-Communist  edi- 
tor   ot   Flam    Talk,    said    that 
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Chambers  had  kept  the  «t«len 
state  department  documents  hid- 
den for  ten  yearit  no  be  could 
use  tbem  aa  '^ran^m"  In  caoe 
the  Soviet  eecret  police  kidtuio^ 
his  ffttnlly.  He  said  Chambers 
told  hlijj  about  the  microfilms 
after  he  quit  being  an  ace  Com- 
munist con  rler  id  1933<  Alger 
Him  TS'BS  indicted  on  two  j>er- 
jnry  counts 

Salary  Rise  for  U^  8^  OfllcLala 

^  A  bipartisan  campaign  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  high  appointed 
government  officials  waa  en- 
dorsed by  Truman  December  13, 
but  be  suggested  the  increasea  be 
twice  What  the  Senate  campaign- 
ers had  Jn  mfnfl.  He  wonts  a  rise 
of  i^lO.OOO  In  pay  for  cabinet 
membera,  who  currently  are  re- 
ceiving 115,000,  The  president 
hlm^lf  will  alfio  come  in  for  a 
substantial  increase,  together 
with  some  218  other  officials  who 
form  the  "core"  of  the  adminis- 
tration, 

Defence  imd  Expense 

^  President  Truman,  meeHng 
with  top  defense  and  budget  offi- 
cials December  9,  maintained 
that  5i5,000»ooo»Ooo  woul  a  be 
enough  to  devote  to  armaments 
during  1P49.  That  figure  is  about 
a  third  of  the  total  17- S-  budget 
for  the  year.  Addressing  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, in  a  speech  approved  by 
the  presidentf  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Charles  Sawyer  said  the 
buslnegsmen  had  ho  cauae  to  fear 
the  program  being  planned  at 
Washln^on^  even  though  the 
preeideot  had  in  his  campaign 
seeches  blamed  them  for  high 
prices. 

New  Biile  for  Army  Cotirte 

#>  PreisMent  Truman  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  armed  forces,  ordered  Into 
effect  on  February  1  a  new  army 
manual  for  courts-mattlfll  which, 
amon^  other  thlnga,  provides  for 
enlisted  men  to  sit  as  members  of 
courts-martial  boards,  and  less- 
ens the  tendency  toward  dis- 
crimination between  enlisted  men 
and  odlcers. 


#  Oonflreftttmaa  Emanuel  Celler 
of  New  York  named  the  New 
Tork  Life,  BJqaltable,  Mutual, 
Metropolitan  and  Prudential  in- 
surance comfianleH  as  menacing 
the  nation.  He  said  their  assets 
had  increased  1,000  percent  in 
ten  years,  and  declared,  "With 
their  web  ot  JuterlockJDg  direc- 
torates, their  concentration  of 
ecoDon>l4^  power,  and  their  self- 
perpetnatlng  directors  and  offi- 
cers they  are  able  to  formulate 
a  financial  policy  stronger  than 
the  policy  of  the  nhtional  gov- 
ernment Itself,"  Celler  proposed 
to  bring  all  insurance  firms  un- 
der the  antl-tru^t  laws,  a  move 
which  they  bitterly  oppoae. 

Fins  Bl6iifle»  Fmnco  Again 

^  Secelving  the  new  Spanish 
ambassador  to  the  Vatican  De- 
cember 12  Pope  Pius  XII  took 
occasion  to  send  his  "affectionate 
blessing"  to  Generallssim*  J^ran- 
cisco  Fraaco  ahd  the  Spanish 
government-  The  pope  sfl*d  he 
hoped  *he  worid  would  gtve  the 
Spanish  people  "that  eeteem 
which  the  many  services  ren- 
dered to  the  c&use  of  religion 
and  civillEatlon  give  them  the 
right  to  expect". 

Nanaed 

^  In  what  was  termed  a  "gay 
ceremony"  the  son  of  Princes* 
Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Edlo- 
burgh  waa  named  Charles  Philip 
Arthur  George  December  15.  The 
little  princeling  waa  said  to  have 
been  well-behaved.  Upon  beluf 
duly  registered  ae  a  British  Bnt>- 
Jeet  he  was  provided  with  a  ra* 
tlon  book. 

PJpbeiwrla  JnJQc^fmM  Fdtal 

^  Early  December  witnessed  the 
deaths  of  46  babies  In  Tokyo  as 
the  result  of  Impure  diphtheria 
immunisation  injections.  The 
government  Welfare  Mlaiatry 
said  10,000  yen  would  be  given 
to  each  of  the  bereaved  famillea 
to  console  them  for  the  loss  of 
their  babies.  Ten  thousand  yen 
eqT^^ls  ^27.  Such  generosity  I 
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Peace  in  Our  Time 

Proof  conclfl^ive  that  peace  prevails  iio:ft%  in  our  time, 
jft  presen+od  in  the  1949  Yearbook  of  Jehovah's  witnesses. 
To  bo  ii-uro,  tne  peace  of  whicn  it  speaks  doed  iicl  concern 
the  warring  cr  f(iiarreling  jiatious  o:  this  ^orld;  but  in- 
"i^S?  spiring  reports  from  96  of  those  nations  rev<fiil  that  Jeho- 
/*  vhWs  W]tTies>;f*s  are  workiiiflr  together  in  peaoc  and  liarmony, 
TJieir  ^'xperien^'Oi^  while  preaohing  tho  go&pcl  to  rich  and 
poni\  in  arctic  cold  and  tropical  h^at^  in  crowded  cities  and 
isolated  >vastciaTids,  to  men  (if  good-will  or  UTifliziehinply 
fcef/wv  vioh?2]t  oppositioJ),  will  restom  your  confidezK-o  in 
the  hope  f^r  peace  in  onr  time* 


The  1949  Yearbook  of  Jehovah*s  witnesses 

is  (enhanced  in  value  an<i  helpfuljiess  hy  a  report  by  the  president  *f 

Die  Watchtower  Society  and  a  supplemental  section  oF  Bible  texts  for 
euf;h  day  of  thii  year  together  with  approjjriatp  comments.  A  topy  nay 
be  liud  for  only  50c.  Tn  read  it  is  to  share  in  tlie  peace  now  enjoyed  by 
ever-increasing  tkoiipands  who  are  turning  to  (lod  find  llis  Word  for 
conij  art  and  true  peace. 

The  rew  1940  Calendar,  also  now  available,  presents 
the  test  for  the  coming  year,  '7  .  .  .  will  yet  praise  thea 
more  and  viore,"  across  a  colored  aerial  view  of  Gilead 
School  w'^here  missionaries  are  trained  lo  brin^  peace  to 
olhcr  land;?.  The  pad  gives  the  names  oT  the  testimony  pe- 
riods on  odd  months  and  Scriptural  tjiemes  for  alternate 
nionthir.  Calendars  are  25c  each,  or  5  fnr  $1  when  sent  to 
oDO  address. 
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EVOLUTIONISTS  ARE  OLD  FOGIES 

Fairy  tales  and  pagan  myths  masquerade  as  science 


Taking  the  Pulse  of  the  United  Nations 

Well,  sick,  or  dying  ?  World's  doctors  can't  agree 

Hitching  a  Ride  on  the  Wind 

Gliding  is  like  tobogganing  on  a  cloud 

Rugs  Have  the  Roor 

More  to  them  than  meets  the  foot 


i    *    I 


Parental  Curbs  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Fighting  it  on  the  home  front 


FEBRUARY  8,  1949    semimonthly 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

News  #ourc«»  that  Are  able  to  keep  you.A^vwkc  io  ih«  vital  tecues 
o€  our  tl<n£tf  mu^  l>c  tinfettereci  liy  cenvorship  and.  8«lti«K  tntefeste. 
"Awftkej"  has  no  &ttetY,  It^  reoojni^cf  tiictf,  £b4:^s  £&ctM,  1a  ^e  to 
publish  facts*  .It  U  not  bound  by  politick  aR>bifion»  or  obli^tlons;  It  is 
tinhfti^pered  hy  adveiii»«rft  whoiit  toes  murt  not  b«  'tread  tipon;  it  U 
unprejudiced  hy  ir^Jtlonal  creeds.  ThU  journal  keeps  Itself  fre«  that 
it  may  speak  freely  io  yoiu  But  it  <ioes  not  abus^  its  A'eedotn.  Jt 
tnointains  integrity  to  truth, 

**Avrake]"  uses  the  regular  news  channels^  hut  is  not  dej^endent  on 
them.  Its  owr.  cdtrrespondeiits  are  on  aJi  oontinefits^  in  ecc^res  o£  nation* 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensored^  on  ^the-^  scenes 
reports  come  to  you  ihroujh  these  columns.  This  journal's  viewpoint 
ia  not  narrow,  but  is  International,  It  is  read  in  tnany  nations^in  many 
lanfiua^s^  by  fersonA  of  ail  a^.  Through  its  pa^s  inany  ficlda  of 
knowledge  pf%$B  ih  re«ew — ^vemmeu^  commerce,  reiiglon,  history, 
^o^aphy,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  wonders — why,  its  cover- 
age is  OS  proad  as  the  »arth  and  as  hijh  as  the  heavens. 

"Awaiwl"  pJedjJes  itself  to  rijhtcotis  principles,  to  exposin^J  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dan^rs,  to  championinO  freedom  for  all,  to  comfbrtirj^ 
moiwners  and  strendtheninj  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  worJd,  reuecitn^  sure  hope  for  the  cstabiiahxnent  of  a  lij^t- 
eoi:^  New  World. 

Get  acquainted  with  ''Awoke  I"  Keep  awoke  by  reading  "Awakel" 
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EVOLUTIONISTS  ARE  OLD  FOGIES 


EVOLTJTIONISTS  take  pride  in  their 
modernism*  They  rocket  ahead  to 
pierce  new  frontiere  of  knowledge,  gra- 
ciously leaving  their  brilliance  in  their 
wake  that  others  might  nee  to  follow 
their  newly  blazed  trails-  They  are  not 
shackled  by  superstition,  bound  by  myth, 
snared  by  religion,  anchored  by  igno- 
rance, or  stopped  in  their  tracks  by  old- 
fashioned  thinking  and  gullibility,  Oh^ 
no!  they  wouJd  never  retard  their  fast 
forward  steps  by  hanging  the  Bible 
around  their  necks  like  a  millstone.  With 
smears  and  sneers  and  contempt  they 
cast  it  aside  aa  garbage  for  the  mentally 
impoverished  to  pick  over,  for  the  sim- 
ple folk  who  know  no  better  to  chew  on. 
With  the  haughty  pride  that  precedes 
falls,  the  evolutionists  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  great  wisdom  and 
superiority  and  rejoice  that  they  are  not 
gullible  victims  of  ancient  ignorance  and 
myth.  They  amack  of  the  '^holier  than 
thou"  Pharisee  that  thanked  God  he  was 
not  like  the  pnblican. — Luke  X8;  10-14, 

But  just  how  modern  is  this  puffed-up 
evolutionist  that  sits  in  his  empty  glass 
house  throwing  stones  at  Bible  believ- 
ers? Just  which  one  be- 
lieves mythologyl  Who 
babbles  tlje  fancies  of 
fairy  tales!   Who   is 
soaked  in  superstition 
and   heathen    religion  t 
Who  thinks  he  is  travel- 
ing so  fast,  but  is  actu- 
ally   stranded,    stalled 
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back  in  the  bogs  of  antiquity  »  .tno 
is  it  that  is  keeping  in  ignorance 
of  the  most  vital  knowledge  of  modem 
timesT  Just  who  is  the  old-fashioned 
fogyt  Whose  charges  boomerang? 
Whose  words  return  void  to  find  ful- 
fillment in  the  one  that  spoke  themf 
Evolution  teaches  that  from  a  single 
remote  ancestor,  a  one-celled  speck  of 
protoplasm  that  somehow  spontaneously 
generated  itfeelf  in  sea  slime  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years  ago^  has  evolved  all  the 
living  things  of  todaj^.  The  single-celled 
beginning  grabbed  its  bootstraps  and 
lifted  itself  into  an  invertebrate,  then 
hoisted  itself  successively  through  tish, 
amphibian,  reptile  and  quadruped  stag- 
es, and  thence  scrambled  up  the  ladder 
of  evolution,  with  little  more  than  a 
whistle  stop  at  the  rung  of  some  primi- 
tive ape  form,  till  it  reached  humaii 
status.  And  it  is  still  scrambling,  still 
screaming,  "I  don't  know  where  Tm  go* 
ing,  but  I'm  going!"  How  modern  is  the 
theory t 

Evolution  Rooted  in  Pagan  Religions 

It  was  taught  in  the  fifth  century  B.C 

The  Greek  philosopher 
Empedocles  (493*- 
435  B.CO  has  been 
called  "the  father  of  the 
evolution  idea",  Aris- 
totle taught  it,  and  the 
Greek  philosophers  gen- 
erally preached  it*  Note 
how  many  of  the  basic 


beliefs  in  the  present  tiine-wotii  and 
polished  theory  were  present  in  the 
rough  some  twenty-three  centuries  aga, 
according  to  The  Encj^clopedia  Ameri- 
cana, Tolume  10,  page  6'0&,  W^2  edition : 

Bmpedoclea  -  ,  ,  believed  in  spontaneous 
generation  as  the  e;splanatioii  of  the  origin  of 
life,  and  he  believed  that  different  forms  o:E 
life  were  not  produced  simultaneously.  Plant 
life  cajne  first  and  animal  life  only  after  a 
long  series  of  trials,  but  the  origin  of  the  or- 
ganisTiis  was  a  very  gradual  proeeaa.  "'All 
organisms  arose  through  the  foHmtous  pJay 
ot  the  two  great  forces  of  nature  upon  the 
four  elements.  Thus,  animals  first  -appear£:d 
not  as  420niplete  hidividuala,  but  as  heads  with- 
out necksj  arms  without  shoulders,  eyes  with- 
out their  socltets.  As  a  result  of  the  triumph 
of  love  over  hke,  these  parts  began  to  seek 
each  other  and  unite,  but  purely  fortuitously. 
Thus  out  of  thh  confused  play  of  bodies  all 
kinds  of  accidental  and  extraordinary  beings 
arose,^'  But  the  imnatural  products  goon  be- 
came extiuct  becatise  they  were  not  capahle 
df  propagation.  After  the  extinction  of  these 
monsters  other  forms  arose  which  were  able 
to  support  themselves  and  multiply.  Thus^  if 
one  cares  to,  one  may  see  in  the  ideas  of  Etn- 
j>edoclesthe  germ  of  the  theory  of  thesur\'ival 
of  the  ifittest,  or  naiuraJ  selection. 

Aristotle  (384-322  B.C.),  the  greatest  of  the 
Greek  natural  philosophers  .  .  .  Nature,  he 
says,  proceeds  constantly  by  the  aid  of  gradual- 
transitions  from  the  most  imperfeet  to  the 
most  perfect  ,  *  ..Man  is  the  highest  pol^it  of 
one  long  and  continuous  ascent  .  ,  ,  The 
Greeks,  taken  altogether,  suggested  more  or 
lasLSt  erudtiy  the  ideii  of  tJie^gr^diiaJ  develop- 
ment of  orgauismB,  the  idea  of  the  elimination 
of  mistakes  in  prodm^tioci,  and  therefore  the 
idea  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  idea  of 
the  adaptation  of  parts. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Greek 
philosophers  gleaned  their  evolution 
.theory  frojn  the  Hindus^,  who  had  the 
soul  evolviTig  and  tmnsforming  from 
one  animal  to  another  till  it  reached  the 
pinnacle  state  of  nirvana.  Six  hundred 
years  before  CJirist  the  Mayan  culti^re 
began,  and  its  religion  taught  a  stream- 


lined evolution,  saying  that  the  raiH-god 
made  man  in  this  order :  a  river,  a  fish, 
a  serpent,  and  then  man.  Note  that  mod- 
ern evolution  teaehea  that  water  broaght 
forth  life^  and  tlmt  fish  and  serpent  are 
steps  to  man.  Evolution  is  routed  in  the 
heathen  religions  and  mythologies  and 
superstitions  of  centuries  before  Christ. 
And  is  it  not  the  evolutionist  that  is 
the  gullible  gobbler  of  fairy  tales?  Is  it 
not  the  fairy  tales  that  deal  copiously 
with  physical  transformations?  that  tell 
us  of  children  turned  into  spiders  and 
back  again  1  of  mice  becoming  horses  and 
liaards  becoming  men  to  serve  Cinder- 
ella? Of  course,  the  evolutionist's  trans- 
formations are  fables  more  cunningly 
devisedj  and  instead  of  popping  in  on 
the  wings  of  a  witch's  spell  or  magic 
potion  or  the  wave  of  a  wand  they  steal 
in  so  slowly  that  in  comparison  a  snaiFs 
pace'  would  appear  as  the  lightning'^s 
flash*  Evolutionist  W.  Beebe  writes  {The 
Birdf  page  97) :  "'The  idea  of  miraculous 
change,  which  is  supf)Osed  to  be  an  ex- 
clusive prerogative  of  fairy  tales,  is  a 
common  phenomtmon  of  evolution/'  Dr. 
McNair  Wilson,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Oxford,  Medical  Publications,  observed 
that  evolution  is  ''a  theory  which  is  as 

full  of  ogres,  mermaids 
and  centaurs  as  any 
fairy  tale".  It  is  the 
evolutionist  that  suf- 
fers hangovers  of  child- 
hood, when  he  ,was  in- 
toxicated by  the  fantas- 
tic fairy  tales, 

'^Give  itf€  that  Old  Time  Religion" 

Why,  then,  do  the  maiority  of  scien- 
tists accept  the  theory  of  evolution t  Be- 
cause it  has  been  proved*?  No;  it  has  not 
been  proved,  and  most  scientists  will  ad- 
mit that.  Some  fanatically  advance  the 
theory  to  tear. down  frnth  in  the  BihJe 
account  of  creation.  By  pome  strange 
reasoning  process  they  believe  that  their 
professional  reputation  as  scientists  de- 
mands their  allegiance  to  evolution,  de- 


mands  profession  of  their  faith  in  it  But 
it  is  not  the  faith  that  comes  from  heai*- 
ing  evidence  and  gaining  knowledge  and 
producing  works,  as  is  the  true  Chris- 
tian's faith*  It  is  a  blind^  credulous  faith, 
avfaith  without  works  that  is  dead.  It  is 
a  faith  induced  by  fear,  fear  of  fellow 
scientists  and  what  they  might  think  if 
one  does  not  accept  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  evolution.^  So  with  typical  reli- 
gifftus  aeal  the  rabid  evolntioriasts  wrest 
evidence  to  prove  their  theory,  just  as 
the  hypocritical  clergy'  of  Christendom 
wrest  the  Scriptures  to  fit  their  tradi- 
tional ereeds  and  dogma  a.  To  prove  their 
orthodoxy  many  scientists  become  un- 
scientific. But  even  within  the  evolution- 
olatry  sect  there  are  many  divisions  and 
contentions.  The  foregoing  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  following  series  of  docu- 
mented quotations,  some  from  evolution- 
istSj  some  not,  but  all  from  scientists* 

Evolution  is  unproved  and  unprovable.  We 
believe  it  only  because  the  only  alternative  is 
special  creation,  and  that  is  unthinkable. — Sir 
Arthur  Keith,  Hunterian  professor  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eni^land  and 
former  president  of  the  Royal  Anthropolog- 
ical Institute. 

Evolution  itseli  is  accepted  by  zoologistSj 
not  because  it  has  been  observed  to  occur  or 
.  .  .  can  be  proved  by  logically  coherent  evi- 
dence to  be  true^  but  becausie  the  only  alter- 
native, special  creation,  is  clearly  incredible. 
— Professar.D,  M,  S.  Watsan,  F,R,S.,  of  the 
University  of  London, 

"We  allj  even  the  youngest  of  us,  profess  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  if  only  as  a 
convenient  weapon  with  which  to  meet  the 
fundamentalists. — Dr.  W,  T.  Caiman^  F.R,S., 
formerly  keeper  of  zodlogy  in  the  British 
Mnseunj, 

One  of  my  university  students  onee  said  to 
me;  "^^e  are  determined  to  believe  evolution, 
not  because  it  is  true  nor  that  we  believe  there 
ia  any  evidence  for  it,  but  because  it  has  be- 
come the  symbol  of  our  liberalism." — Profes- 
sor A.  P,  Kelley,  director  of  the  Jjandenberg 
Laboratory, 
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I  repeatedly  Observed  tiie  disaaxisTaeiitm  in 
the  minds  of  students  over  the  existing 
"proof"  for  evolution.  The  thing  which  re- 
peatedly won  them  over  to  acceptance  of  the 
theory  was  sheer  weight  ,of  authority  on  the 
part  of  scientists  through  a  not  always  highly 
refined  method  of  brow-beating.  If  the  young 
aspirant  was  to  keep  face  with  the  more  sea- 
soned scientists,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
evolution  theory. — Professor  F.  L.  Marsh,  of 
Union  College. 

Evolution  is  very  highly  priced  by  biolo- 
gists, for  many  of  whom  it  is  an  object  of 
genuinely  religious  devotion . — Dr,  W.  R , 
Thompson,  F.R.S..  assistant  director  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  of  Entomology* 

Evolution  is  a  kind  of  dogma  which  the 
pr i  ests  no  longer  b el ie ve,  but  wh ich  th ey 
maintain  for  their  people, — Professor  P. 
Lemoine  (obit.  1943),  formerly  director  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Paris. 

To  believe  either  one  of  these  [evolution] 
doctrines  in  the  present  state  of  science  is  sim- 
ply an  act  of  faith,  not  that  kind  which  is 
based  on  testimony  or  evidence,  however 
slight,  but  of  that  unreasoning  kind  which  we 
usually  stigmatize  as  mere  civdu(ity  and  su- 
perstition,— Sir  J.  W,  Dawson,  P.H.S.  (obit 
1899),  professor  of  geology  ani  principal  of 
McGill  University. 

*rhe  more  one  studies  palaeontology,  the 
more  certain  one  becomes  that  evolution  is 
baBcd  on  faith  alone ;  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
faith  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  when  one 
encounters  the  great  mysteries  of  religion. 
—Professor  T,  L.  More,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Though  we  ipust  hold  to  our  faith  in  the 
evolution  of  species  there  is  little  evidence  as 
to  how  it  came  about,  and  no  clear  proof  that 
the  process  ia  continuing  in  any  cgnaiderable 
degree  at  the  present  time,  ,  .  *  Meanwhile, 
though  our  faith  in  evolution  stands  unshak- 
en, we  have  no  acceptable  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  species,  .  ,  ,  Let  us  then  proclaim  in 
precise  and  unmistakable  language  .that  our 
faith  in  evolution  is  unshaken* — Professor 
W.  Bateaon,  F.R.S.  (obit.  1926),  Cambridge. 


Yet  evolntioii  remains — we  caiinot  get  &wB.y 
from  it,  eveB  H  we  hold  it  only  as  an  act  of 

faith,  for  there  is  no  alternative. — Professor 
B.  H.  Scott. 

Evolution  has  thus  descended  to  a  mere  be- 
lief^  an  article  of  faith,  and  faith  without 
works  is  dead.— Dr.  J.  Knight,  F,Tt.S.E.  (obit 
1939),  formerly  president  of  the  Royal  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Glasgow. 

"What  is  it  [evolution]  based  upon?  Upon 
nothing  whatever  but  faith,  upon  belief  in 
the  reality  of  the  unseen — belief  in  .the  fossils 
that  cannot  be  produced,  belief  in  the  em- 
bryologieal  evidence  that  does  not  exists  belief 
in  the  breeding  experiments  that  refine  to 
come  off.  It  is  faith  unjustified  by  works. 
— A,  N,  Field,  New  Zealand  journalist  and 
author  and  editor  of  the  Examiner. 

"We  want  to  know  where  we  are :  faith,  as 
Dr,  Bate&on  says,  has  given  place  to  agnosti- 
cism: it  is  necessary  to  start  afresh,  to  see 
things  as  they  are^  and  not  as  we  think  they 
should  Be.— Sir  A.  Seward,  F.R.S.  (obit. 
1941),  of  Cambridge  University, 

The  whole  battlegTound  of  evolution  will 
have  to  be  fought  over  again ;  this  time  not  bo 
much  between  scientists  and  theologians  as 
among  scientists  themselves. — Professor  W. 
E.  Ritter  (obit.  1941),  of  the  University  of 
Calif  ornia. 

The  average  biologist,  accepting  as  he  does 
evolution  as  a  creed,  fails,  when  writing,  to 
distinguish  between  established  fact  and  theo- 
ly,  and,  in  consequence,  sets  forth  theories 
as  if  they  were  proved  truths.  In  my  view 
such  procedure  is  inexcusable  in  a  treatise 
dealing  with  any  science. — Douglas  Dewar, 
F.Z.S,^  British  naturalist. 

The  modern  evolutionist  matches  in 
zeal  the  screaming  evangelist  in  tent- 
meeting  revivals.  His  crooked  tongue 
and  poisoned  pen  belch  out  a  flood  of 
propaganda  to  fill  the  earth  and  convert 
the  world.  All  channels  of  information 
keep  the  stream  flowing,  and  multitudes 
that  know  nothing  of  the  unfounded  the- 
ory accept  it  throngh  a  credulous  faith 
in  the  infallibility  of  science.  Just  as  mil- 
lions of  religionists  follow  their  clergy, 


so  millions  of  eTolittionist&  follow  an- 
qnestioningl^  the  scientific  hierarchy* 
Any  that  think  foi-  themselves,  that  ask 
for  proof,  are  shouted  down  as  heretics. 
Just  as  the  clergy  say  that  some  of  their 
unexplainable  doctrines,  such  as  '^trin- 
ity, are  mysteries,  so  one  scientist  said 
concerning  the  origin  of  species,  "It  is  a 
great  mystery/'  The  laity  should  not  try 
to  thinkj  but  should  just  follow.  And  as 
the  evolution  revivalists  shout  to  make 
you  hit  the  sawdust  trail  the  congrega- 
tion bursts  into  singing  the  spiritual, 
"Give  Me  that  Old  Time  Eeligion."  How 
the  rafters  ring  as  they  sing  I — "It  was 
good  enjough  for  the  heathen  Hindus,  it 
was  good  enough  for  the  gullible  Greeks^ 
it  was  good  enough  for  the  pagan  Ma- 
yansj  it  was  good  enough  for  fairy  tales, 
and  it's  good  enough  for  me  I" 

it'6  Good  Enough  for  Orthodox  Clergy 

The  clergy  of  Christendom  and  Jewry 
swing  their  bodies  and  stamp  their  feet 
and  get  in  step  with  science  as  they  take 
up  the  chant  If  the  scientists  can  swal- 
low evolution,  so  can  the  clergy.  Why, 
who  have  bigger  mouths  and  more  ex- 
panded  bellies?  Have  they  not  demon- 
strated that  they  can  swallow  paganism, 
by  their  gobbling  up  such  heathen  doc- 
trines as  "trinity"^  "inherent  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,"  "masses  for  the  deacj," 
"purgatory"  for  the  sinners  and  "hell- 
fire*'  for  the  damned  1  After  all  that  prac- 
tice to  perfect  them,  certainly  they  can 
stomach  the  pagan  dogma  of  evolution! 
In  fact,  some  Catholic  Church  "saints" 
beat  sciencfe  to  this  pagan  delicacy.  Note 
what  the  Catholic  EncyclopediUj  vol- 
ume V^  pages  654,  655,  edition  of  1909, 
says,  under  "Evolution": 

It  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  Chris- 
tian conception  of  the  universe  ;  for  Scripture 
does  not  tell  us  in  what  form  the  present 
species  of  plants  and  of  animals  were  origi- 
nally created  by  God.  As  early  as  1877  Knaben- 
bauer  stated  "that  there  is  no  objection,  so 
far  as  faith  is  concerned,  to  assumii^  the  de- 
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soent  of  all^lant  and  animal  apiecies  f  r<nn  & 
few  types"  '(Stimmen  sma  Maria  Laach,  XIII, 
p<  72),  ,  ,  .  To  what  extent  i»  the  tteory  of 
evolution  applicable  to  man  T — That  God 
should  have  made  use  of  natural,  evolution- 
ary, original  causes  in  the  production  of 
man's  body,  is  per  se  not  improbably,  and  Tvaa 


as  the  poorest^  those  who  are  pri)fomidly 
religione  ^b  well  as  those  who  are  acorn- 
fully  irreligiouB,  believe  in  evolution," 
Irreverent  Doctor  Albert  E.  Bibourg  as- 
serted: "Belief  in  creative  evolution  sug- 
gests a  nobler  idea  of  God  than  immedi- 
ate  and   time  limited  ereationj   for   it 


ppapcmded  by  St  Augustine.  [Augustine  of    helps  us  to  understand  that  God  is  in  His 


Hippo,  A.D.  354430] 

Thus  from  the  very  birth  of  Catholi- 
cism (Augnstine  died  ten  years  before 
Leo  I  became  the  first  pope  over  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  realm)  evolution  was  an 
integral  part  of  the 
offspring,  and  still  is 
toda:?.  The  Catholic 
Digest,  September, 
1946,  said  :  '^Our 
faith,  however,  de- 
mands only  that  we 
believe  in  the  unity 
of  the  human  race 
since  Adain*s  time. 
There  could  have 
been  pre-Adamic 
men,,  with  animal  bodies  ana  rational 
aouls/l' 

Protestantism  never  tags  very  far  be- 
hind Catholicism,  and  is  right  on  its  heela 
in  accepting  evolution  as  a  part  of  its  re- 
ligion. The  Christian  Century,  July  7, 
1948,  ballyhooed  evolution  and  claimed 
thht  the  resuit  of  modern  research  has 
been  ^'to  establish  more  firmly  than  ever 
the  doctrine  of  evolution".  Comfort,  De- 
cembeTj  1930,  reported  that  a  then  re- 
cent Lambeth  Conference,  of  Anglican 
bishops  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
that  ''evolution  was  accepted  as  a  proc- 
ess of  creative  development  consistent 
with  Christian  theoloffy"'.  S.  Parkea  Cad- 
man,  D.D.,  lamented  the  "neglect  of 
Christian  theology  to  baptize  the  theory 
into  faith";  also,  "The  Biblical  account 
reflects  the  primitiveness  of  its  age;  the 
Darwinian  explanation  appears  to  me  as 
the  greatest  I  have  ever  known."  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick  applies  pressure  for 
the  theory  hy  usin^  the  ^'tyranny  of  au- 
thority:  "Our  greatest  teachers,  as  well 
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world  all  the  time,  developing  and  per- 
fecting it."  Bishop  Barnes,  of  Birming- 
ham, sermonized  in  Westminster  Abbey: 
"Darwin's  assertion  that  man  has  sprung 
from  ape  has  stood  the  test  of  more  than 

half  a  century  of  crit- 
ical examination ;  in- 
creasing knowledge 
and  careful  inquiry 
have  but  confirmed 
it$  truth*  The  storier 
of  the  creation  or 
Adara  and  Eve  and 
their  primal^  inno- 
cence and  their  fall 
have  become  for  us 
folklore,*' 
As  for  Judaism,  the  Jewish  Eticyclope- 
dia,  edition  of  1910»  volume  V,  page  281, 
says  that  the  delation  of  Judaism  to  evo- 
lution is  *'not  necessarily  one  of  hostil- 
ity and  dissent",  that  the-  T^l"^^^i<^*''l 
view  of  miracles  i^  **not  inherently  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  hypothesis  of  evolu- 
tion, while  modern  (Reform)  Jewish 
theology  is  not  concerned  to  defend  the 
belief  in  miracles  based  on  literal  con- 
structions of  Biblical  passages'^ 

Old-fmhioned  World  Blind  to  the  Times 

Evolution  was  old-fashioned  nineteen 
centuries  ago^  when  Christ  Jesus  trod 
th^  earth.  He  did  not  swallow  it,  but 
scorned  &uch  traditions  of  men  that  void- 
ed God's  Word.  The  evolution  theory 
was  a  part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  foolishness  to  God.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  philosophy  and  vain  deceit 
of  which  Christians  were  warned  to  he- 
warci  Shun  '*prof  ane  and  vain  habblings^ 
and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  bo 
called'',  cautioned  the  apostle  PauL — 
Matthew  15 : 1-9 ;  1  Corinthians  1 :  16-2S ; 


3: 19;  Colossians  2:  8;  1  Timothy  6: 20. 
But  hypocritical  religion  has  haekslid. 

She  has  deserted  the  fountain  of  living 
waters  and  hewn  out  her  own  broken 
cistern  that  holds  no  water.  With  false 
science  she  sticks  at  the  stagnant  cess- 
pools of  pagan  antiquity.  Like  the  sow 
returning  to  its  wallow,  like  tlie  dog  lap- 
ping its  vomit,  Christendom's  religions 
revert  to  pagan  folly.  They  flout  the  com- 
mand, "Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  to- 
gether with  unbelievers,"  Having  done 
soj  they  have  degraded  to  the  level  of  the 
unrighteous  and  infidels,  to  idolatry  and 
darlSiess  and  Belial.  While  keeping  up  a 
hypocritical  pretense  of  following  the 
Biblftj  they  let  first  paganism  and  then 
false  science  write  their  scripture  and 
creed.  As  they  have  wrested  Holy  Scrip- 
ture to  support  "trinity"  and  ^'eternal 
torment^'  and  "soul  immortality"^,  so  now 
they  wrest  Genesis  chapter  one  to  admit 
the  evolution  theory.  They  ignore  that 
after  creating  all  othar  forins  of  life 
Octd  still  went  to  the  basic  ingaedient 
dust  to  make  man,  that  the  first  man 
was  perfect^  that  he  disobeyed  and  fell 
and  since  then  his  o^spring  have  degen- 
erated^ not  evolved  to  any  state  of  per- 
fection. Clergy  of  Christendom,  do  you 
think  God  used  evolution  up  till  Eden, 
then  reversed  the  process  to  devolution? 
1b  evolution  now  backsliding  with  you'? 
How  long  will  you  try  to  carry  both  evo- 
lution and  the  Bible!  In  attempting  to 
tote  water  on  both  shoulders  you  have 
become  all  wet. — Jeremiah  2 :  13 ;  2  Peter 
2:22;  2  Corinthians  6:14-18;  2  Peter 
3:16. 

Evolutionists  think  that  they  are  so 
modern  and  up  to  date;  but  they  are  so 
far  behind  the  stirring  times  of  these 
"last  days*'  that  they  are  as  outdated  as 
Empedocles  and  Aristotle.  They  have  so 
strained  their  eyes  to  see  all  the  way 
Sack  into  the  dim  past  to  the  Greek 
philosophers  that  they  have  gone  blind 
to  the  signs  of  the  times.  They  cannot  see 
that -the  world  wars,  famines,  pestilences, 
earthquakes,  perplexities,  distresses,  de- 
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linquencies  and  scoffers  of  this  genera- 
tion are  coming  in  heavy  dos^s  to  fulfill 
Christ  Jesus'  prophecy  of  visible  signs 
of  His  second  coming  and  the  imminent 
final  end  of  this  wicked  world.  They  can- 
not see  that  the  preaching  of  the  King- 
dom gospel  on  a  global  scale  by  Jeho- 
vah^s  witnesses,  that  the  persecution 
these  followers  of  His  sufEer,  that  the 
formation  of  international  government 
bodies  to  rule  the  world,  are  signs  fore- 
told by  Jesus  to  alert  men  of  good-will 
to  Armageddon's  cleansing  battle  and 
the  New  World's  establishment. — Mat- 
thew 24;  Mark  13 ;  Luke  21. 

Christendom's  clergy  and  science's 
evolutionists  bunk  together  as  good  bed- 
fellows. Like  laay  sleepyheads  they 
snore  loudly^  and  if  any  one  seeks  to 
waken  them  to  modern  events  of  great- 
est signiiicance  they  toss  and  turn  in 
irritation,  mutter  and  mouth  cursings  in 
contempt  They  are  so  en^grossed  in  the 
dark  past  and  their  speculated  future 
that  they  are  dtad  to  the  present. 

But  others  need  not  sleep  with  .them 
and  die  with  thom.  Be  alive  to  the  times, 
to  survive  Armageddon  and  live  in  Je-. 
hovaVs  New  World.  Have  evolutionists 
blinded  you  to  Bible  truthi  Do  you  let 
the  theory  stand  as  a  stumbling-block  in 
your  path?  If  you  believe  it,  do  you 
know  why,  aside  fr(=*mthe  fact  that  many 
others  believe  it?  Scientists  cannot  prove 
it.  Modern  clerg^irien  accept  it,  but  come 
no  nearer  proving  it  than  they  do  their 
creedal  dogma.  Its  advocates  assume 
and  assert,  and  want  you  to  swallow  and 
follow.  And  if -any  question  it  the  scien- 
tifie  hierarchy  berates  and  amears'  as  a 
religious  hierarchy  does  to  '"heretics", 
and  lofJly  announces  that  they  are  the 
only  ones  competent  to  interpret  the  evi- 
dence; They  are  loath  to  see  the  evidence 
weighed,  but  want  you  to  accept  it  by 
credulous  faith* 

You  shouldn't.  You  needn't.  The  next 
issue  of  Awake!  will  put  evolution's  case 
on  the  scales.  You  see  how  far  it  tips  the 
balances. 

A  WAKE  f 


Taking  the  Pulse  of  the  United  Nations 


EVER  since  the  TJnited  !N"ations  Baby 
was  born  some  three  years  a^o  it  has 
been  in  a  very  sick  condition.  Constantly 
by  its  bedside  are  the  many  phyf>icians 
and  nurses  that  attended  its  birth.  Be- 
sides these,  many  other  surgeons,  doc- 
tors and  spe<:*ia]ists  have  been  called  in 
for  consultation,  andj  together,  they  have 
all  exannined  the  infant  from  head  to  foot 
in  an  effort  to  diagnose  its  ailments. 
Much  medicine  has  been  piespribed 
and  many  changes  and  adjustments 
have  been  made  in  its  diet*  and  living 
quarters  in  a  de>?perate  effort  to  cure  the 
crjing  baby^s  colic. 

Outside  the  U<  N.  nursery  chambers 
the  parents,  the  worried  world  in  gener- 
al, gather^  to  read  the  frequent  bulletins 
issued  by  the  doctors  of  diplomacy,  but 
instead  of  being  encouraging  these  re- 
ports are  very  confusing.  It  seems  that 
the  specialists  on  one  side  of  the  bed 
think  the  child  hm  growing  pains,  and 
its  constant  and  increasing  howl  they 
say  is  a  good  omen  that  it  is  getting  big- 
ger and  stronger.  From  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bed  the  bad  reports  say  that  the 
patient  s  pulse  is  dropping  and  its  gen- 
eral condition  is  growing  weaker.  Fear 
that  the  child  might  die  makes  the  na- 
tions tremble.  This  is  because  they  have 
all  hoped  and  prayed  that  some  day  this 
IT.  N.  baby  would  rule  the  earth  as  the 
political  ex- 


AU  good- will  persons,  therefore,  be- 
fore pinning  their  hopes  on  the  United 
Nations  should  go  beyond  the  bulletins 
and  reports  posted  in  the  outer  corridors 
and  take  a  look  for  themselves  on  the  in- 
side of  the  U,  N.  setup.  There  they  will 
see  the  confusion  of  the  world's  greatest 
minds  as  they  frantically  administer 
artificial  respiration,  heart  stimulants, 
injections^  heat  treatments,  ice  packs  and 
various  other  measures  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  make  the  disjointed,  disunited 
U.  N.  monstrosity  a  living  and  going  or- 
ganization. 

One  of  the  baby's  principal  wet  nurses, 
U.  K  Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie, 
confesses  tliat  the  organization  fails  to 
'capture  the  imagination  and  harness  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people'.  ''The  problems 
ahead  of  us,"  Lie  declares,  "are  terrific/' 
yet,  ''we  are  going  to  settle  them,  and, 
because  of  the  L'nited  Nations,  we  are 
going  to  settle  them  peacefully/'  Lie's 
assistant,  David  G-.  K.  Owen,  rushing  up 
to  support  his  chief,  says  that  there  is 
^'no  justification  for  pessimism  or  de- 
spair"  over  the  condition  of  the  United 
Nations,  for  despite  its  shortcomings  it 
a  going  concern"*  To  T^e  sure,  it  is 


IS 


pression  of  the 
Mes  sianic 
Kingdom  and 
bless  the  people 
with  peace, 
pro  sp  erity, 
health,  joy, 
happiness  and 
contentment 
— t  h  i  n  g  s  so 
much  desired 
by  all  people  of 
good-will 
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''going",  but  where?  In  circles,  if  one 

looks  at  its  past  trail  of  talk,  disputes 

and  meaningless  agreements. 

As  tire  U.S. 
H^d^ing/     Me^dafn^^lnef      j^j^^^g  ^  World 

Report  says: 
"The  world  is 
really  in  quite 
a  mess,  can^t 
seem  to  get 
straightened 
out,  .  .  .  United 
Nations,  once 
the  big  hope  for 
peacey  faces  a 
split-up."  Or, 
as    Owen    J. 


Eoberfs,  fomier  justice  of  the  V,  S.  Su- 
preme Court,  sees  it: 

Three  years  &go  our  leaders  joined  in  sign- 
ing the  United  Nalions  Chai'ler.  When  it  Was 
ratified  we  and  all  the  world  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief,  for  it  promised  peace  in  our  time, 
perhaps  peace  iorever.  And  today  o^r  people 
stAnd  diaillusioued,  distraught  and  disheart- 
ened at  tJie  itfi potency  of  the  agency  they 
joined  in  creat-ing.  Internationally  we  have 
now  the  lavf  of  the  jurigU,  It  J3  pure  anarchy  ^ 
because  these  entitiDS  called  "nations"  exert 
their  unbridled  ^iJJ  ^^d  powe-r  to  do  the  aelf- 
ishj  aggressive,  tooth-and^claw  thing,  if  to  any 
of  them  it  seems  rigtit. 

Speaking  of  ^  *'tooth-aTid-elaw"j  those 
who  have  looked  in  its  mouth  5ay  they 
''would  like  to  see  more  teeth  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  syateni".  Aecording  to  mre^t 
Lie*  the  XJ*  N.  has  ccine  through  the  "in- 
cuhatoT  stage  of  its  ^xi&tence",  and  on 
October  24  it  eeJebrated  its  third  birth- 
day .*H<ince,  if  all  of  it^  squawking  and 
squealing  has  not  be^n  over  cutting 
teethy  something  is  wrong  internally. 

Some  Want  to  Operate 

After  checking  oyer  the  internal  con- 
ditions the  diagnosticians  still  cannot 
agree,  Trygve  Lie  says:  ''The  organs 
of  the  U-  N.  are  now  virtually  the  only 
place  where  regular  contact  and  discus- 
sion have  been  maintained  between  the 
Western  powers  and  the  USSR"  Others 
think  this  "regular  contact"  causes  fric- 
tion and  ''reddens'*  the  U,"N.'s  subcom- 
mittee ''organs'*.  Still  others  think  the 
^Veto'^  is  the  cause  of  the  inflainraatioT). 
Russia  used  her  29th  veto  in  barring 
Ceylon's  application  fox  uiei^berahip  oin 
December  ]5,  it  is  ''the  veto  rather  than 
the  lack  of  military  establishment  which 
most  weakejiB  ih^  authority  of  the  Se- 
curity CouiiciVS  av^rs  Dulles.  Heuce  the 
need 'for  an  emergency  operation  to  re- 
mqye  the  eanoerous  veto.  Newspaper  ed- 
itorials and  paid  advertisefneBts  whip 
up  the  excitement.  The  people  are  begged 
to  ^'write  or  wire  your  senators  and  con- 
gressmen" to  get  "action  to  assure  the 
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strengtiienrng  oi  th£  United  N^tiouB*' 

Over  in  the  corner  of  the  room  is  an- 
other ^roup-with  designs  all  of  their 
o^vn^  blueprints  that  call  for  a  general 

remodeiing  of  ihft  United  Nations  from 
stem  to  stern,  rather  than  ^  patch-up  job. 
What  is  iieeded,  they  say,  is  a  "global 
federation",  a  "world  st^te",  a  "world 
government",  with  power  to  enforce  its 
decrees  on  all  people  of  all  nations. 
^United  World  Federalists"  they  call 
themselves,  and  fimong  them  are  many 
scholars  and  profes^sors  with  important 
names  and  titles.  Also  associated  with 
them  ars  the  brainy  atom-smashing  sci- 
entists, including  Einstein,  Urey,  Brown, 
Hogness,  Muller,  and  Setis — all  mem- 
bers of  the  Emergency  Ccmmittm  of 
Atomic  Scientists. 

Among  those  that  advocate  no  change 
in  the  United  Nations  is  Belgium's  Pre- 
mier Spaafr^  who  avows:  '^Whatever  are 
the  United  Nations  defects,  disillusions, 
inefficiencies  and  eriticismSj  we  must  re- 
main faithful  to  it.'*  Former  under- 
secretary of  state,  Smnner  W&Ues, 
moans :  "If  the  United  Nations  fails,  the 
one  hope  humanity  today  possesses  .  ,  , 
for  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful  world 
order  will  vajaish  with  it."  Aud  AuKtra- 
lia's  minister  of  external  affairs^  Evatt» 
whom  the  Vaucouv&r  Daily  Prormce 
callft  ''cocky"  warns:  "There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  United  Nations,"  These 
voices  are  faint  compared  with  the  mul- 
titude that  proclaim  that  the  U.N.  is 
wobbling  on  its  last  legs, 

/*  the  V*  N*  laying? 

No,  of  course  not,  says  one  of  its  bed- 
side delegates :  *'Thi&  talk  about  the  U.  N, 
being  on  its  last  legs  is  stupid!"  Reports 
the  New  York  Thnes:  ''The  United  Na- 
tions  is  not  dying,  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  Mr,  Lie  declared.  The  organiza- 
tion»  in  fact,  is  'doing  very  well  indeed 
except  when  Qne  or  the  other  of  the  five 
powers  fails  to  use  it  as  it  should  be 
used  .  -  ',  he  added/'  In  other  words 
the  bacy  is  very  healthy  except  when  it 
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ifl  sick.  This  ie  jiist  the  poiBt :  for  more 
than  three  years  the  IT.  N.  has  heen  sick 
unto  death.  As  James  Burnhatn,  writing 
iJi  the  Reader's  Digest,  says:  ^T^t  is  a 
hard  but  unpleasant  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  is  ^ck — so  sick  that  its  anxious 
friends  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
the  cradle  of  this  infant  organisation 
nia^  not  also  be  its  deathbed." 

The  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Carl  F.  Sulz- 
berger, when  appointed  as  consultant 
for  the  nutty  U,  N,,  immediately  diag- 
nosed its  malady,  "When  all  the  high- 
falutin^  and  magical  ^afgon  of  diplomacy 
is  temoyed/'  he  said,  "you'll  find  the 
diplomats  acting  like  a  group  of  chil- 
dren, age  3  or  4^  trying  to  break  up  one 
another's  toys  or  squabbling  to  get  clos- 
er to  the  ice  cream  dish,"  Commenting 
on  Sulzberger's  analysis  the  Asheville 
{N.  C.)  Times  said:  ''Unless  he  is  a 
super-superman  he'd  better  start  getting 
heavy  reinforcements.  The  idea  of  ju^t 
one  psychiatrist  being  assigned  to  a  c^se 
of  a  world  gone  mad  appears  as  fantas- 
tic as  sending  Snow  White  to  the  -jungles 
to  civilize  the  gorillas." 

No  honest  person  observing  the  gro- 
tesque antics  of  the  U,  N,  would  say  it  is 
a  normal,  healthv  child.  It  has  the  most 
frightful  upa  and  downe;  its  tempera- 
ture rises  and  falls  like  an  express  eleva- 
tor in  a  skyscraper.  From  time  to  time 
the  Russians  or  someone  else  gives  it  an 
icy  shock-treatment  by  throwing  "cold 
water"  on  the  fiery  debates^  Or  again> 
the  U.  N.  has  a  aeries  of  convulsions 
when  the  Western  and  Eastern  powers 
alternate  the  therapeutic  treatment. 
First,  the  Western  powers  give  it  a^rub- 
down  with  oily  diplomacy;  then,  chiro- 
practor Vishinsky  rough-houses  it  by 
jumping  up  and  down  on  the  patient^a 
spine.  Periodically,  the  organizadon  has 
a  spasm  of  active  fits  followed  by  a  deep 
coma  of  inactivity^  when  it  looks  for  all 
the  world  as  if  it  wer^  stone  dead.  When 
it  was  in  such  an  iminovable  stupor  last 
spring,  Max  Lerner,  newspaper  colum- 
nist^ wrote:  "The  U^N.isdead.  It  will  go 
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on  for  a  while  holding  meetings,  as  the 
League  of  Nations  went  on.  But  in  effect 
it  is  dead/^ 

All  th6  full-page  hypo  injections  of  the 
newspaper  ads,  carrying  headlines  read- 
ing "Save  the  United  Nations",  have 
failed  to  needle  it  back  to  life.  Its  pulse 
continues  to  drop,  and  is  now  so  low 
everyone  is  worried  except  the  outward- 
ly somber  undertaker,  who  stands  at  the 
door  inwardly  smirking  that  his  services 
will  soon  be  required.  The  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  is  so  sure  that  the  under- 
taker won't  have  long  to  wait  it  calls 
the  organization's  proposed  New  York 
headquarters  the  U.N,  "Tombstone". 
When  Congress  was  asked  to  put  up  the 
money  for  it,  Senator  Flanders  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  cried:  "We  cannot  bring 
a  dying  body  back  to  life  and  health  by 
building  a  $65,000,000  mausoleum  for  it." 

Seeing  the  long  clergy  skirts  fluttering 
around  the  U.  N.  chambers,  one  might 
suppose  they  were  there  to  perform  the 
pagan  'last  rites'*,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  they  have  been  praying  in  "church, 
synagogue,  temple  and  mosque"  that  the 
U.N<  might  live.  According  to  the  Den- 
ver (Catholic)  Register,  "almost  half  of 
the  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  International  Organization 
[at  San  Francisco,  1945]  are  Catholics 
and  an  unofficial  representative  is  a  bish- 
op," When  each  General  Assembly  con- 
venes the  majority  of  the  delegates  at- 
tend special  masses,  church  bells 
throughout  the  world  are  rung,  and 
"divine  guidance  upon  the  deliberations 
of  the  general  assembly*'  are  invoked,  to 
quote  Cardinal  Spellman,  Headlines  in 
the  papers  read :  "Pope  Calls  U.  N.  Hope 
of  World";  "The  Pope  Tell^  the  World 
Don't  Lose  Faith  in  U,N.";  "Pr'ay  for 
the  United  Nations — Says  the  Pope"; 
and  recently,  "Holy  See  Voted  Perma- 
nent Observer  Status  in  U,  N." 

Of  a  truths  the  United  Nations  has 
sipped  from  religion's  poisonous  ^ine- 
cup  of  fornication,  as  mentioned  in  the 
17th  chapter  of  Eevelation,  and  as  a  re- 
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suit  it  wobbles  and  staggers  to  and  fro  will  place  their  hopes  in  Jehovah  God's 

like  a  drunken  man.  Lovers  of  righteous-  glorious  Theocratic  Government  as  the 

ness  will  therefore  turn  away  from  it  as  only  means  of  obtaining  peace;  prosper- 

a  repulsive  and  hateful  abomination,  and  ity^  health,  happiness  and  contentment. 


^itle  Troufek 

^  Prom  the  Spectator ^  an  insaranee  trade  paper,  eomes  this  delightful  account  of 
the  trials  of  an  individual  entangled  in  governmental  regulations.  A  Kew  Orleans  at- 
torney, negotiating  an  RFC  [government]  loan  for  a  clientj  was  asked  for  a  pains- 
tatiiig  and  ae<?uiute  abs'tratt  of  title.  A  few  days  later  came  a  pleasant  fetter  from 
KFC,  comphmenting  him  on  his  able  piesentationj  but  noting  regretfully  that  he  had 
failed  to  chain  the  title  prior  to  1803,  The  attorney  replied  as  follows:  . 

"Gentlemen ;  I  was  unaware  that  any  educated  man  in  the  ^orld  did  not  know 
that  Louisiana  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Pranec  in  1803.  The  title 
to  the  land  was  acquired  by  France  by  right  of  conquest  from  Spain,  The  land  catne 
iTitQ  the  possession  of  Spain  by  right  of  di^^eover^  ipa<?e  in  14r92  by  a  Spanish- 
Portuguese  sailor  named  Christopher  Columbus,  who  had  been  granted  the  privilege 
of  seeking  a  new  rontc  to  India  by  the  then  reigning  monarch.  Queen  Isabella.  The 
g'ood  quejenj  being  a  pious  woman  and  almpst  aa  careful  about  titles  as  the  RFC, 
took  the  precaution  of  Securing  the  ble^ings  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  upon  the  voyage 
befipre  she  sold  her  jewels  to  help  Columbus.  Now  the  Pope^  as  you  know,  is  [supposed 
to  be  thej  emissary  of  Jesus'  Christ,  who  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  God^  it  is  commonlj 
accepted,  made  the  world.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  aBsume  that  he  also  made 
that  part  of  the  United  States  called  Louisiana,  I  hope  this  satisfies  YOn.^^— Florida 
Broker  and  Builder^ 

Inhkss  Printing 

*g^  Not  since  the  days  of  Gutenberg,  and  the  invention  of  printing  from  movable  type 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  has  a  more  revolutionary  discovery  been  made  iii  the  graphic 
arts  than  the  recently  announced  process  known  as  xerography.  Literally,  xerography 
means  "dry  writing",  a  name  that  well  describes  this  unique  leprodncing  procedure 
that  uses  dry  powder  instead  of  wet  printing  ink.  The  beginning  of  the  story  goes 
back  six  years,  when  a  New  York  patent  attorney  stumbled  on  the  idea  while  searching 
for  a  cheap  way  of  duplicating  his  manuscripts*  Xerography,  applicable  in  both  the 
photographic  and  the  printing  industries,  involves  several  theoretically  simple  steps; 
but  when  the  non-technical  mind  seeks  to  fathom  the  process  the  simple  steps  can  cause 
much  stumbling.  By  an  ingenious  process  a  specially  prepared  powder,  consisting  of 
fine  pigment  mixed  with  minute  particles  of  iron  and  powdered  resin  or  plastic,  is 
picked  up  and  held  to  the  printing  surface  by  a  high  charge  of  electricity,  the  powder 
forming  the  desired  words.  This  prineipJe  can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  running  a 
comb  through  dry  hair  until  it  is  charged  with  static  electricity,  and  then  bringing 
the  comb  near  dry  powder  like  face  powder.  The  powder  literally  leaps  to  the  comb. 
To  prevent  the  powdered  ink  from  rubbing  off^  the  last  operation  consists  of  passing 
the  printed  sheet  through  an  oven,  under  heated  platens  or  under  infrared  bulbs  so 
that  tlie  resin  is  softened  sufficiently  to  form  an  adhesive  bond  between  pigment  and 
printijig  surface.  Any  kind  of  material  or  any  surface  g^d  be  used:  g'?ii.^,  wood,  matsff 
cloth,  ceramicj  or  paper. 
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GLIDING  in  motorless  sailplanes  is 
like  tobogganing  on  a  cloud.  But 
the  air  slope,  the  air  moiantain,  is  in  mo- 
tion, always  changing.  Each  day,  even 
in  the  same  location,  presents  a  new  air 
pattern  for  manenvering,  Yotir  sled  is 
the  glider  or  super-glider  called  the  sail- 
plane. No  motored  craft  of  land,  sea- or 
air  matches  the  noiseless  speed,  the 
finger-toneh  control,  and  the  responsive 
grace  of  the  soaring. glider.  Even  to  the 
experienced  glider  pilot,  accustomed  as 
he  is  to  floating  around  in  his  air-boat 
of  birdlike  deaign;  even  though  the 
whittle  of  the  wind  through  the  struta, 
the  banking,  coasting,  spiraling  like  a 
leaf  in  the  auttjmn  wind,  are  nothing 
new,_  yet  the  unexpected  is  always  oc- 
curring. Some  thrilling  experience  will 
add  another  purple  memory  to  the  royal 
tapestry  of  recollection. 

Certainly  Peter  Hesselbach,  German 
gliding  instructor  imported  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  after  the  First  World  War, 
was  an  expert  pilot  w^hen  he  experienced . 
one  of  those  unpredictable  'TDreathtak- 
ers".  Under  the  auspices  of  a  newly  es- 
tablished glider  school  on  Cape  Cod, 
Massachusetts,  he  set  out  on  a  distance 
flight  routed  along  the  coast  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  upcurrents  frequent  at 
the  shore.  He  had  been  fortunate  in  feel- 
ing the  nudge  of  rising  current  just  as 
he  disengaged  the  launching  rope.  It  was 
like. a  bump  underneath  his  seat.  Cir- 
cling in  slow-  spirals  he  held  within  the 
bounds  of  the  upward  air  movement 
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Exciting  adventure  awaits  iIio&«  vho  ride  the  "sir 
lift"  up  20*000  fetl  or  sail  through  a  thuoderetorm! 

Checking  his  instrument  panel, 
he  noted 'that  the  variometer  in- 
dicated a  rise  of  about  two  feet 
per  second,  w^hich  would  mean  that  the 
current  w^as  rising  aloft  about  seven  feet 
per  second,  since  his" constant  fall  due  to 
the  pull  of  gravity  w^as  about  five  feet 
per  second.  This  was  a  nice^  slow  "air 
]ift'\  His  altimeter  registered  2^00  feet. 
Another  nudge  from  below  and  he 
realized  the  upcurrent  was  still  bearing 
him  aloft.  As  lie  touched  the  stick  lightly 
and  simultaneously  the  right  rudder 
pedal,  the  ship  responsively  continued 
tlie  spiral  sky  ride.  The  wind  purred 
Boftly,  perfect  musical  accompaniment 
for  the  limitless  panf)rama.  Below,  and 
northward  of  the  lacy  border  of  surf,  the 
doll  houses  clustered  closer  together; 
while  seaward  the  toy  boats  '  barely 
moved.  Water  and  land  lost  its  rugged 
character,  spread  out  smoothly.  Seren- 
ity settled  upon  him  like  a  cloak.  Then 
the  unforgettable  occurred. 

Suddenly  he  shared  the  sky  with  com- 
panions. This  was  something  that  might 
have  been  dreamed  up  for  the  comic 
thrillers  about  space  ships  and  never- 
never  lands,  but  it  w^as  happening  to 
him.  Even  in  his  excitement  he  realized 
the  sky  companionship  was  unique.  Now 
he  could  even  count  them,  they  were  sp 
close,  eight  or  ten  gulls  forming  two 
lines.  Quickly  the  leader  fell  back,  giving 
place  to  the  sky  ship.  The  sailplane  thus 
became,  by  friendly  adoption,  the  lea^d 
bird  in  a  V-fonnation  of  sea  gulls! 

Without  breaking  ranks,  his  battalion 
craned  their  necks  in  unconcealed  curios- 
ity- It  occurred  to  him  whimsically  that, 
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although  he  was  gripping  his  stick  witL 
excitement,  yet  for  perhaps  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  sea'  gulls  it  might  occasion 
greater  jubilation.  Their  fathers  or  even 
great-grandfathers  had  flown  with  a  bird 
of  wings  bigger  than  fifty  gulls  I  Now 
there  was  a  slight  quiver  in  the  flight  of 
the  bird  nearest  the  wing  tip,  undoubt- 
edly the  former  leader.  He  seemed  to 
heaitate,  perhaps  feared  the  great  over- 
size gull.  Maybe  he  felt  it  was  tempting 
fate  to  stay  in  such  exalted  company, 
that  he  had  already  rendered  bold  ac- 
count of  his  eommand,  for  by  some  sig- 
nal known  only  to  his  flock  he  led  them 
seaward. 

As  Hesselbach's  brief  lead  of  a  gull 
flight, ended,  and  they  disappeared  like  a 
fading  vision,  he  felt  the  letdown  of  a 
melodrama's  end.  But  the  few  moment's 
of  riding  the  "lead  bird"  of  a  gull  squad- 
ron wou]d  retain  a  high  pJace  among  his 
cherished  memories.  This  was  the  kind 
of  thing  that  can  happen  only  to  a  glider 
pilot. 

The  Glider  in  Aviation  'History 

A  glider,  as  the  term  is  used  today,  is 
an  aircraft,  constructed  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  conventional  airplane,  hav- 
ing similar  controls,  but  lighter-huilt^ 
without  motor;  and,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  sailplane,  the  aristocrat  of 
gliders^  having  a  somewhat  longer  wing 
spread  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
body  or  fuselage.  In  general  it  has  only 
one  landing  wheel  {ov  a  skid)j  since  a 
glider  is  often  landed  as  slowly  as  ten 
miles  an  houFj  and  generally  at  twenty 
or  twenty-five  iniles»  In  the  nose,  where 
many  planes  have  their  propeller,  the 
glider  is  equipped  with  launching  gear 
and  equipment  for  the  release  of  the 
launching  cable. 

Achievements  of  this  modern  glider 
may  be  left  for  later  consideration.  The 
history  of  the  glider  has  a  tremendous 
importance  in  the  development  of  the 
modern  airplane.  The  importance*  of 
gliding  has  never  been  fully  appreciated 
in  this  country.  It  was  their  experiments 
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in.  gliding  that  led  the  Wright  bi'others 
to  develop  the  powered  airplane.  The 
principles  of  gliding  and  sailplaning  are 
the  dominating,  fundamental  principles 
of  all  mechanical  heavier-than-air  flight. 
In  flight  history,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
developments,  attempts  are  made  to  link 
it  with  myths  and  unreliable  records  of 
antiquity.  The  myth  of  the  wings  Daeda- 
lus, a  Greek  philosopher,  made  for  him- 
self and  his  son  Icarus  of  feathers  fas- 
tened with  wax  is  citedj  and  assigned  to 
the  thirteenth  century  B.C,  A  Chinese 
general,  Han  Sin,  about  200  B.C,  is 
credited  with  raising  a  man  by  means 
of  kit^s  to  observe  movements  of  the 
enemy.  But  it  was  not  until  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  Otto  Lilienthal,  the 
father  of  gliding,  designed  his  batlike 
glider  (1891-96),  which  he  controlled  by 
swinging  his  body. 

The  Wright  brothers,  Wilbur  and  Or- 
yillcj  have  since  stated  that  their  interest 
in  aviation  was  aroused  by  Lilienthal, 
Tliey  had  studied  the  information  that 
previous  glider  builders  had  acquired, 
several  at  the  cost  of  their  lives.  It  had 
been  demonstrated  that  in  order  to 
achieve  the  maximum  lift  the  wing  or 
plane  must  have  a  curved  surfac^y  or 
cambered  surface  which  in  cross  section 
approximated  that  of  a  bird.  Lilienthal 
had  shown  that  the  plane  could  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  hinged  surfaces  or  airfoil 
elevated  above  or  below  the  horizontal 
plane  of  the  tail,  and  that  a  rudder  like  a 
ship's  rudder  could  be  used  to  control  its 
turning.  However,  the  Wrights  found  out 
how  to  regulate  its  balance  or  rolL  By 
warping  or  flexing  the  wings,  a  move- 
ment which  is  now.  regulated  ty  the 
hinged  ailerons,  they  were  able  to  keep 
it  upright.  With  a  glider  they  developed 
a  gasoline  engine  and  made  the  first  suc- 
cessful powered  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
North  Carolina,  December  17,  1903. 

In  the  year  1921  and  generally  since 
World  War  I,  gliders  had  become  popu- 
lar in  Germany  due  to  Versailles  Treaty 
restrictions.   Slope  gliding,  which  had 
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fttmied  in  the  Bboen  moimtauid.  Shock- 
cord  launching  was  no-ff  practiced.  The 
phock-cord  method  was  really  likie  a 
giant  *'forked-stick"  slingshot  This  was 
aeeomplished  by  securing  tiie  plane  or 
holding  it  by  many  hands  and  having 
eablm  with  elastic  tauted  hj  handlers  or 
machine  and  then,  when  sufficient  ten- 
sion had  been  achievedj  release  of  the 
plane  so  that  it  was  catapulted  into  the 
air.  Later  launching  was  done  by  car 
and  towrope,  and  by  motor-driven  winch 
and  towrope,  and  now  much  launching  is 
done  by  tow  plane. 

In  1926  the  use  of  the  upcurrents  of 
storms  and  rising  hot  air  to  achieve  alti- 
tude and  distance  became  popular.  It 
was  found  that  hot  currents  or  thermals 
often  rose  beneath  cumulus  clouds,  and 
storm  flying  and  thermal  flying  in- 
creased. It  was  discovered  that  thermals 
rose  also  over  cities,  hot  b^re  ground 
surrounded  by  shaded  or  forested 
ground,  above  steel  milla^  above  brush 
firesy  etc.  Storm  flying,  particularly 
where  the  flier  actually  enters  the  storm 
cloud,  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  Unles^ 
equipped  for  instrument  flyings  which 
many  gliders  are  not,  the  flier  may  be 
turned  upside  down. 

What  Keeps  Airplantes  Vp? 

What  is  the  underlying  principle  in 
the  design  of  aircraft  and  gliders  which 
is  employed  to  keep  them  aloft"?  Why,  for 
example,  could  not  a  chair  or  rubber  ball 
be  maneuvered  so  that  it  could,  using  ilie 
same  winds  and  currents,  be  kept  in  the 
air?  It  was  through  the  study  of  birds 
and  their  flight  that  some  of  the  secrets 
of  flying  and  soaring  such  as  is  accom- 
plished, for  example,  by  the  hawk  or  vul- 
ture when  it  appears 
barely  to  move,  were  4r^^~ 

discovered.     At     first  /5^^ 


l£    ^       ,  wind  divwilon  vpwvti  \,^ 


men  attempted  wing- 
flapping  devices,  which  ^.^-/        - . ,,  ,  , 

without  the  perfect  CO-  jS'/^dsai^^^M 

ordinaiwii and  efficient  < — < — ^ — "■"  ^  *''«*  "•* 
aer^'dynamical     form 
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of  the  Inrd,  proved  fruitless.  However, 
Oxto  LiHenthal's  book  completed  in  1891 
or  shortly  before,  entitled  "Bird  Flight 
as  the  Basis  of  the  Flying  Art*',  was  un- 
til 1942  used  in  Germany  for  practical 
traiiiing. 

Study  of  this  book  and  experiments 
jshowed  that  the  rounded  forepart  of  the 
wing  that  cleaved  or  parted  the  air  in 
forward  flight  gave  a  lifting  effect  be- 
cause of  its  particular  manner  of  curve. 
Thus  the  air  going  over  the  concave  top 
of  the  wing  had  farther  tQ  go  than  the 
air  flowing  beneath.  The  displaced  air 
produced  a  partial  vacuum  above  and 
increased  pressure  "below.  The  total 
effect  was  a  lift  on  the  wing^  offsetting 
the  downward  pull  of  gravity*  In  gener- 
al, the  lift  increased  with  the  speed  of 
flight  and  tiie  surface  of  wing  spread. 
Not  only  speed  but  the  angle  at  which 
the  wing  strikes  the  wind  (called  "angle 
of  attack")  determines  the  lift.  As  the 
wing  surface  is  parallel  to  the  win^  di- 
rection, it  has  small  lift,  but  as  it  j;s  tilted 
upward  the  resultant  force  lifts  the 
plane  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  kite 
IS  borne  aloft  when  drawn  across  the 
wind  current.  But  how  is  this  upward 
tilt  accomplished  t  Bj  raising  the  eleva- 
tors (pulling  the  "stick'*  backward),  the 
hinged  perpendicular  surfaces  on  either 
Bide  of  the  upright  rudder^  the  wind  tilts 
the  plane  and  IJbe  wings  lift  it.  The  tail 
with  its  rudder  apd  elevators  accoiH' 
plishes  much  the  same  function  as  the 
bird's  tail;  the  ailerons  on  the  wings  sim- 
ulate or  at  least  perform  the  function 
of  the  flexing  fearers;  the  struts  and 
supports  are  made  hollow,  like  the  light 
bones  of  the  bird;  structural  weight  is 
reduced  as  far  as  possible  for  adequate 
strength.  In  the  case  of  airplanes,  motors 

had  been  developed  in 
1945  weighing  only  one 
pound  per  horsepower, 
whereas  in  ].875  the 
lighte  st  engine  weighed 
^  over  80  pounds  per 
—  horsepower. 

Many  planes  now  ap- 
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prosiiartate  the  body  of  a  gall,  loon  or 
goose,  such  as  the  German  Taube  de- 
sign. Further,  nian  learned  that  fhe 
soarers,  the  eagle,  hawk,  albatross,  used 
tiiermals  and  upcurrents  to  sustaii]  ef- 
fortless flight*  Thus  all  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  flying  have  been  learned  from 
observation  of  Jehovah's  creatures,  and 
human  experimentation  utilizing  the 
basic  laws  of  the  Master  Designer. 

Storm  Flight  end  Latest  Glider  Records 

In  this  troubled  era  when  breaking  of 
all  sorts  of  records  is  frantically  sought 
and  often  achieved,  the  case  is  no  differ- 
ent with  records  for  gliders.  Ever  since 
^e  Germans  startled  the  world  by  cap- 
turing the  island  of  Crete  by  landing 
troops  in  gliders  and  other  air  transport, 
in  June,  1941,  new  uses  for  the  glider 
have  been  constantly  found.  It  has  been 
s-aggested  ^or  a  ra'dio-coutroiJed  hotnh 
carrier;  as  a  transport  for  "sneak  land- 
ings". 

Lately  it  was  used  in  a  most  phenom- 
enal as  well  as  dangerous  exploration 
of  air  conditions  in  a  thunderstorm. 
Paiil  TuTitland,  former  AAF  glider  in- 
structor, volunteered  to  navigate  a  thun- 
derstorm, to  secure  data  for  the  D.  S. 
Army's  Thunderstorm  Project  He  was 
towed  under  a  towering  cumulus  cloud, 
reaching  perhaps  seven  or  eight  miles 
into  the  sky*  At  about  a  4,000- foot 
ceiling  the  base  of  the  cloud  was  black- 
ening for  the  downpour.  Here  he 
was  boosted  by  a  600-feet-a-minute  up- 
current.  Eaising  the  ship  in  tight  spirals 
he  was  caught  in  a  violent  updraft  of  a 
half  mile  a  minute  at  the  T+OOO-foot  ele- 
vation, while  at  10,000  feet  icy  winds 
almost  threw  the  ship  out  of  control. 
This,  mind  you,  \\^as  a  770-pound  LNE 
Pratt^Kead  sailplane,  getting  the  going- 
over. 

Up  and  up  he  shot.  His  altimeter 
shivered  at  .15,500  while  icy  sleet  6eat  its 
way  into  the  cockpit.  Hail  also  was  ac- 
tually rushing  upward  in  the  chimney 
of  the  storm!  Windshield  and  cockpit 
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were  neavi^  coated  with  ice  and  sleet 
was  beiiig  Mown  tfirough  cracks  In  te 
cockpit.  He  couid  not  reach  his  oxygen 
bag,  and  while  he  struck  some  down- 
drafts  he  kept  striking  rising  thermals 
until  his  altimeter  showed  22,500  feet. 
He  was  exhausted  from  fatigue  and  lack 
of  oxygen;  so  radioed  his  ground  crew 
for  a  directional  out  of  the  storm.  A  few 
minutes  later,  at  30,000  feet  the  lightning 
struck  the  ship  and  he  lost  control.  She 
was  whirling  down  at  the  dangerous 
sneed  of  140  m.p,h.  Finally  he  came  out 
ot  the  storm,  took  a  whiff  of  the  oxygen, 
^'killed  altitude  in  a  series  of  acrobatics, 
and  landed*^* 

"Official  calibration  of  the  barograph 
showed  the  storm  had  tossed  him  aloft  to 
a  point  18,700  feet  above  the  point  of  re- 
lease from  the  airplane  tow;  a  new  rec- 
ord/' 

This  was  just  a  year  ago.  Since  then 
this  and  other  records  have  been  broken. 
The  United  States  does  not  hold  any  of 
them, 

INTERNATIONAL  RECORDS 

Duration  of  36  hours  35  minutes,  held  by  Ger- 
many. 

Dist^ee  ^f  466.5  jnUes^  held  by  V.^.B.B, 

Distance  and  return,  212.7  milcSj  held  by 
U.S.S.R, 

Distance  to  goal,  374.3  miles,  held  by  U.S.S.R. 

Altitude  above  point  of  release,  22,434  feet,  held 
by  Germany,  (Exceeded  last  year  by  Sweden  with 
a  flight  of  26,905  fectj  now  subject  to  international 
ratification) 

Multi-Plage  GLtbEHs 

Duration  of  50  hours  26  minutesj  held  hj  Ger- 
many. 

Distance  of  35S.1  miles,  held  by  the  TJ.S.S.E. 

Diatanee  and  retunt,  258  miles,  held  by  U.S.S.R. 

Distance  to  goalj  307,6  miles,  held  hy  U.S.S.R. 

Altitude  above  point  of  release,  18,771  feet, 
held  hy  Spain., 

It  would  thus  a^em  that  ixmn  has  had 
some  interesting  ventures  in  the  reahii 
of  the  birds,  hitching  free  rides  on  the 
wind. 
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4il  nSIT  Sunny  Spain!"  The&e  words, 
V  together  with  some  picturesque 
scene  or  view,  were  often  displayed  in 
railroad  stations  in  Britain  during  ihe 
early  '30's,  Many  Britishers,  an^cions  to 
escape  the  uncertainties  of  the  English 
summer,  ace&pted  the  invitation;  and 
they  enjoyed  a  vacation  of  sight-seeing 
with  low  cost  of  living,  a  general  at- 
mosphere of  freedom  and  glorious  sun- 
shine. 

But  early  in  1936  clouds  began  to 
gather  over  ^  Spain,  politico-religious 
clouds  of  dark,  ominous  aspect  On 
July  18  the  storm  broke.  For  nearly 
threft  years  the  eountry  quivered  and 
comTilsed  with  civil  war^  bloodshed  and 
suffering.  In  the  wake  of  war  have  fol- 
lowed years  of  oppression,  loss  of  free- 
dom, slaughter  of  political  enemies^ 
wholesale  burning  of  books,  enforcement 
of  flag-eaJuting,  and  many  other  charac- 
teristics of  fascist  regime. 

Yet  there  is  a  sunny  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, Spain  has  its  beauties  and  natural 
advantages,  Spain  is  essentially  a  moun- 
tainous country ;  in  few  locations  is  the 
horizon  free  of  some  bold  range  or 
sierra.  Many  of  these  are  majestic  in 
height  and  gorgeous  in  scenery,  as,  for 
example^  the  Pyrenees,  towering  up  like 
a  great  wall  in  the  north  at  the  French 
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frontien  rising  to  some  11,000  feet 
in  beignt  and  forming  a  natural 
boundary  which  has  played  a  big 
part  in  history,  shutting  off  the 
Iberian  peninsuia  from  ihe  rest  of 
Europe.  The  Pyrenees  merge  into 
the  Cantahrian  range  running  along 
the  north  coast,  where  the  climate  is 
wet  and  more  temperate.  Sprawled 
across  central  Spain  is  the  Guada- 
rrama  sierra  just  north  of  Madrid, 
the  capitaL  Another  famous  range 
is  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  south- 
east, the  highest  range  in  Spain. 

The  scenery  of  the  country  is 
varied,  but  one  misses  the  green 
fields  and  woociands  of  north,ern 
Europe.  Spanish  scenery  is  more 
rugged,  with  little  pasture  land.  In  the 
center  is  the  'meseta'  or  high  tableland 
approximately  2,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Here  the  winters  are  chilly,  but  the  sum- 
mers very  hot  with'  little  rain,  and  in 
parts  one  can  travel  for  miles  without 
seeing  a  tree.  The  shortage  of  rainfall 
makes  irrigation  from  rivers  or  wells 
a  vital  factor  in  Spanish  agriculture, 
but  where  this  is  well  organized,  as  in 
the  'huertas'  or  gardens  of  Valencia, 
the  result  is  abundant  fruit  and  rich 
crops-  The  main  product  in  tl^is  area  is 
oranges  of  undisputed  quality  and  in 
great  abundance. 

In  Biblical  phraseology  Spain  could 
be  described  as  a  land  flowing  with  oil 
and  wine,  these  being  its  two  main  prod- 
ucts. Aragon  in  the  north  and  Andalucia 
in  the  south  are  the  two  main  oil-pro- 
ducing regions,  but  almost  everywhere 
in  Spain,  except  the  flat,  or  treeless 
meseta,  the  oMve  grove  is  a  familiar  fea- 
ture of  the  landscape.  Another  feature 
of  Spanish  agriculture  that  is  very  im- 
portant is  terracing.  The  country  being 
so  mountainous,  wherever  possible  the 
hillsides  are  terraced,  and  on  thes»  ter- 
races as  well  as  in  open  plains  are  the 
vineyards  prodiicing  the  famous  wines 
of  Spain,  In  comparison  with  agriculture 
industry  plays  a  small  part  in  Spain, 
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Bilbao  16  an  important  engineering  cen- 
ter. Other  cities  have  their  factories,  but 
the  main  life  of  the  country  throbs  in  the 
puehlos  (villages  and  small  towns) 
where  the  peasant  folk  li^e  their  htimble^ 
humdmm  lives.  Spanish  production  of 
such  things  as  cars,  bicycles,  machinery, 
etc.,  does  not  enjoy  a  high  reputation. 

Old  Spanish  Customs 

"Spain  is  fifty  year^  behind  the  times" 
is  an  expression  often  heard.  Life  in  the 
eities  has  been  modernized  considerably, 
but  even  in  the  cities  remain  many  old 
Spanish  customs.  One  of  them  is  the 
service  of  the  vigilante.  He  is  a  night 
polieemftn  or  wat<4iman  with  a  peculiar 
uniform,  a  staff  and  a  bunch  of  keys. 
Each  one  has  a  certain  section  of  the 
city  to  guard  and  see  that  all  doors  are 
safely  locked.  All  apartment  houses 
(comprising  the  vast  majority  of  homes) 
are  locked  about  10 :  30  p.m,^  the  vigilan- 
te having  the  key  of  each,  so  that  any- 
one arriving  late  without  the  street-door 
key  has  to  clap  his  hand's  and  await  the 
vigilante,  who  naturally  expects  a  tip 
for  bis  trouble* 

Another  old  Spanish  custom  is  that 
when  a  casual  caller  interrupts  a  family 
at  mealtime,  it  is  proper  for  the  family 
to  invite  the  caller  to  partake,  and  the 
conventional  answer  is  a  polite  refusal 
with  the  addition  of  "Qt^e  aprovecher 
C^May  it  profit  you'^}  Both  parties 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  hospitality 
is  hollow.  When  a  British  visitor,  un- 
accustomed to  Spanish  ways^  onee  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  one  can  imagine 
the  embarrassment  of  his  hosts  "who 
nevertheless  felt  obliged  to  put  out  an 
extra  plate!  A  strange  feature  of  Span- 
ish diet  is  snails;  yea,  snails  are  eaten 
frequently  by  many  Spaniards,  who  re- 
gard them  as  a  delicacy. 

AHhough  tJie  use  of  wine  is  restricted 
by  tJie  high  cost  of  livings  yet  it  iis  ^till 
the  main  mealtime  beverage;  In  some 
parts,  notably  Catalonia,  a  glass  beak- 
er called  a  purron  is  used.  This  has  a 
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wide  neck  for  iiJlin^and  a  narrow  spout 
for  drinking.  The  thirsty  one  holds  the 
purron  at  the  proper  angle  above  and 
away  from  his  mouth,  into  which  the  wine 
flows  in  a  thin  jet.  Unwary  strangers 
usually  find  themselves  spoiling  their 
shirt  fronts  at  the  first  attempt,  but  onee 
the  art  is  mastered  the  practical  advan- 
tages are  obvious.  Similar  to  the  purron 
is  ihe  hoiijOf  a  larger  vessel  of  rough 
earthenware  used  for.  drinking  water. 

Many  features  of  Spain  remind  one  of 
Biblical  life.  "Neither  do  men  put  new 
wine  into  old  bottles'"  has  ilo  point  to  it 
when  the  bottles  are  of  glass,  but  refers 
to  the  leather  bottles  used  in  Eastern 
countries  and  in  Spain.  These  usually 
are  of  goat-sJdn  and  are  carried  by  the 
men  to  the  fields.  Other  Palestinian  fea- 
tures are  the  flocks  of  mixed  sbeep  and 
goats  taken  out  by  shepherd  boys  to  the 
mountains  each  mormng  and  brought 
back  at  night  with  their  melodious  bells 
tinkling.  Many  of  the  shepherd  boys  still 
carry  slings  as  did  David.  In  the  more 
remote  parts  of  Spain  tbe  grapes  are 
still  trodden  with  the  feet  as  in  Israel. 
One  of  the  most  common  trees  is  the 
carob  tree  producing  those  hard  but  edi- 
ble dark-brown  pods  which  are  the  husks 
eaten  by  cattle  and  swine  and  with  which 
the  prodigal  son  "would  fain  have  filled 
his  belly"'.  Fig  trees,  olive  groves,  vine- 
yards, pomegranate  trees,  yoked  oxen, 
laden  asses,  all  help  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere reminiscent  of  the  days  of  Bavid 
and  Solomon, 

When  Solomon  was  old^he  became  un- 
faithful  to  Jehovah  and  according  to 
post-mortem  critics,  he  bound  a  heavy 
yoke  on  Israel  (1  Kings  12:4).  The 
Spanish  people  have  certainly  felt  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  yoke  these  last 
ten  years  since  Franco  has  been  in 
power.  Is  it  not  significant  that  the  sym- 
bol of  the  'Falange'  (Fascist  party)  is 
five  arrows  and  a  yokef  The  iieavy  re- 
prisals and  the  purges  carried  out  by 
Franco's  troops  when  the  Eepublieans 
collapsed  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
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RUGS  and  carpets  are  about  tht^  low- 
est things  ill  the  home,  besides  the 
furnace  in  the  basement,  yet  they  h^ve 
a  higher  artistic  value  and  a  more  ro- 
mantic history  tiian  jiLOst  other  household 
utilitifit^.  They  (joast  an  unbroken  lineage 
of  descent  from  the  ancient  order  of 
weaving.  It  h,  however,  only  after  one 
gets  dowji  on  bended  knees  and  really 
becomes  aeqiiaintecT  that  one  learns  and 
appreciates  their  true  worth  and  value. 

The  ancestral  story  of  the  modern 
broadloom  T^}g  began  many^  many  cen- 
turies a^o;  jnst  when,  nobody  knows. 
The  palaces  of  the  Pliaraohs  were  rich- 
ly carpeted,  though  it  is  believed  that 
carpetmakin^  started  long  before  their 
day.  Arguing  against  tlie  idea  that  the 
Eg>TJtians  were  the  first  rugmakers, 
Ct.  B.  Leitch,  in  his  book  Chinese.  Rugs, 
says;  "There  seems  mocc  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  carpet  weaving  originated  in 
the  delta  plains  of  i^^  Tigris-Euphrates, 
as  numerous  records  of  that  era  testify 
to  th^  high  developments  of  the  weaving 
arts." 

Since  the  time  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
whose  tomb  was  covered  with  a  Baby- 
lonian rug,  Persians  have  held  the  fore- 
most place  among  hand-weavers  af  car- 
pets. Whjj  in  IhepaJace  ofBngdad  there 
were  22,000  carpets,  according  to  Gib- 
bons. The  Chinese  and  As'syrittns  also 
contributed  much  to  the  ancient  splendor 
an4  grandeur  of  rugs.  India  learned  the 
art  at  a  later  date^  and  in  Japan,  until 
400  years  ago^  when  silk  and  rugmaking 
were  first  introduced,  that  country  used 
gras-s  mats  ar?d  the  f^kins  of  animal ti  to 
cover  their  floors- 

In  time,  the  vessels  of  eommeree 
brought  the  beauty  and  luxury  of  the 
Eastern  rugs  westward  and  covered  the 
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floors  of  castles  and  cathedrals  of  Eu- 
rope, With  the  smell  of  the  Orient  lin- 
gering iu  their  memories  the  returned 
Crusaders  told  stories  that  created  a  de- 
mand for  Eastern  rugs.  The  Saracens 
swurined  mto  iipmn  iij)d  set  up  their 
looms  at  Cordova  and  began  weaving 
Oriental  rugs  for  the  "Western  trade.  In 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV  "Turkish  carpets^^ 
were  being  made  on  looms  in  France, 
Thereafter  France  became  the  center  of 
Western  carpetmaking  and  would  have 
held  the  position  much  longer  had  it  not 
been  for  the  popish  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
IGSd.  Protestant  carpet-weavers  tied  for 
their  lives  to  England,  Holland  and 
Flanders  and  soon  their  nimble  fingers 
were  again  busy  at  newly  constructed 
looms. 

The  machine  age  came,  but  still  in 
those  ancient  towns  of  Kurdistan,  Ta- 
briz, Sehneh,  Keiman,  Dagestan,  etc., 
wj'ri  be  found  dusky  wesvers  at  thmr 
crude  frames  toiling  in  the  slow  tradi- 
tional manner  to  turn  out  gorgeous  rugs 
bespeaking  an  ancient  art.  If  you  have 
ever  seen  an  antique  Oriental  rug  un- 
doubtedly you  wondered  what  the  "weird 
designs  and  strange  figures  mean.  In 
reality,  not  a  color  was  uj^ed,  not  a  fig- 
ure woven,  h\}t  Hheit  it  had  a  i?jniboJic 
meaning,  telling  a  definite  story.  Maybe 
it  was  about  a  war  of  conquest,  or  the 
exploits  of  some  hero,  or  most  likely 
there  was  a  deeper  religious  meaning. 
The  various  fauna,  flora  and  geometrical 
figures  nstjd  go  back  to  the  time  Nimrod 
set  up  his  devil-religion^  and  from  which 
the  religions  of  most  primitive  peoples 
spring.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  similar  symbols  Used  by  widely 
scattered  races  in  their  rugs,  as,  for 
example,    the    phallic    swastika.    Says 
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Walter  A.  Hawiey,  in  ms  DooJt,  urtentai 
Bugs  J  page  C^ : 

probably  no  other  design  has  been  more 
univecsally  employed  than  the  awaatika,  which 
appears  in  the  textile  fabrics  of  NorthAmeri- 
can  Indians,  on  the  Maya  ruins  of  Yucatan, 
among  the  monuments  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the 
temples  in  XndJa.  .  .  .  The  ujaiversaJity  of 
the  design  indicates  its  great  antiquity,  yet 
ita  primitive  symbolic  meaning  of  abundance, 
fertility,  and  prosperity  bas  never  been  lost. 

Such  universality  also  shows  that  rug- 
weaving  had  its  origin  in  the  Mesopota- 
mia valley,  a  fact  that  accounts  for  weav- 
ing of  rugs  in  Scandinavia  centuries  be- 
fore western  Europe  knew  about  it.  The 
art  had  traveled  overland,  together  with 
<nn-WDrsMp  and  its  rites,  from  the  com- 
mon cradle  in  Persia. 

The  LoW'down  jbn  Modern  Rugs 

Though  there  is  very  little  basic  dif- 
ference between  carpets  woven  by  hand 
and  those  turned  out  on  the  modern 
hig-h-speed  ioomSj  yet  the  average  per-, 
son  in  this  modern  age  knows  very  little 
about  this  ancient  form  of  art.  If  home- 
builders  knew  how  rugs  were  made  they 
would  be  better  judges  of  quality  when 
purchasing  these  high-priced  articles.  A 
little  explanation  J  then,  of  the  internal 
construction  of  a  rug  is  not  amiss. 

The  backing  of  a  mg^  the  side  that 
hugs  the  floor,  consists 
of  warpj  weft  and  filler 
threads.  The  war^ 
threads  are  the  large 
strong  threads  that  run 
the  length  of  the  rug, 
while  the  weft  threads 
run  Groeswise.  Woven  in- 
to these  is  stufier  mate- 
rial^  usually  jute,  that 
gives  the  rug  stiffness 
and  body  and  makes  the 
rug  lie  flat  on  its  back. 
The  upper  side  of  the  rug, 
the  side  that  meets  yoiir 
foot,  is  called  the  pile* 
How  long  and  how  thick 
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tbe  pue^  now  tne  pile  is  woven  into 
the  backing,  what  materials  are  used' for 
the  warp  and  weft  threads^  are  all  fac- 
tors contributing  to  the  value  of  a  rag. 
Assuming  that  decision  on  color,  design 
and  texture  has  been  made,  there  are 
other  points  that  should  be  examined  be- 
fore purchasing. 

The  height  or  depth  of  the  pile  is  im- 
portant. American  looms  make  the  pile 
as  short  as  ,145  of  an  inch  or  as  long  as 
one-half  inch.  To  be  in  the  luxury  class 
the  pile  not  only  must  be  longj  but  must 
also  stand  up  under  pressure,  and  give 
that  firm  springy  feeling.  Inferior  rugs 
sometimes  have  a  loosely  woven  rather 
long  pile  to  bide  their  sparseness.  The 
wise  customer,  however,  will  choose  a 
closely  woven  rug,  with  a  pile,  say,  only 
3/lG  inch  long,  rather  than  one  with  a 
long  shabby  pile  that  bends  over  when 
walked  on.  One  way  to  check  this  point 
is  to  bend  the  rug  back  and  look  at  the 
fold.  If  it  is  Tea.Uy  a  high-grade  rug  tbe 
backing  is  scarcely  visible. 

A  better  way  to  determine  the  thick- 
ness of  the  pile  or  the  fineness  of  the 
weave  is  to  turn  the  rug  over  and  count 
the  number  of  warp  and  weft  threads  to 
the  inch.  Multiply  these  numbers  and 
you  know  how  many  tufts  there  are  per 
square  inch.  Bugs  have  to  take  a  lot  of 

beating  in  more  than  one 
way,  and  it  is  the  pile 
that  takes  the  brunt 
Hence,  the  more  closely 
woven  the  piling,  the 
greater  "  the  durability. 
The  number  of  tufts  or 
knots  per  square  inch  i^ 
the  main  <lifference  be- 
tween machine-made  and 
hand-woven  rugs- 

Whereas  machine- 
made  ones  have  as  few 
as  28  knots  or  as  many 
as  128,  hand-woven  rug^ 
have  at  le  ast  t w  ice  as 
many    as    the   best    ma- 
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chine-made  ones.  The  famous  OrieBtal 
rug  in  the  South  Kensington  museum 
has  380  knots  in  each  square  inch,  or 
33,000,000  in  the  entire  mg.  Another,  a 
silk  Tabriz  rug,  had  750  knots  per  square 
inch!  When  it  is  considered  that  each 
one  of  these  knots  had  to  be  tied  by  hand 
one  appreciates  what  a  tremendous 
amount  of  labor  the  patient  Persian  puts 
into  hisT^roduct:  thread  by  thi^ead,  mch 
by  inch,  day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
until  the  master-piece  of  art  is  finally 
finished. 

Rug  Materials  from  AfUr 

Closeness  of  weave  means  not  only 
greater  durability  but  also  a  more  ex- 
pensive mg.  This  is  because  the  piling 
IS  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  rug, 
being  made  out  of  imported  wools  from 
northern  Indiaj  China^  New  Zealand  and 
the  Near  East  These  are  blended  to- 
gether to  give  tough,  flexible  fibers* 
American  wool  is  ilne  for  suits  and  muf- 
flers, bHt  is  too  soft  for  good  rug  yarn. 
During  the  war,  when  iinporta  were  cut 
off,  substitute  materials  like  cotton,  ray- 
on, etc.,  were  blended  with  wool,  and, 
now  that  prices  of  raw  material  are  up 
50  to  70  percent  since  the  war,  the  temp- 
tation remains  to  cheat  on  the  amount  of 
durable  wool  put  in  a  rug. 

One  trick  is  to  make  a  loose  weave  'ftith 
a  thick  yarn  that  bushes  out  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  pile.  Thickness  of  yarn  can 
be  deternuned  by  examining  a  single  tuft 
to  see  if  it  is  2-,  3-  or  4-ply,  The  yarn 
may  be  either  worsted  or  woolen,  the 
worsted  being  Qf  long-staple  wool  hav- 
ing a  tight  twist,  whereas^  the  woolen 
fiber  has  a  much  looser  twist.  Hence,  a 
short-piled  worsted  is  mnch  better  than 
a  long,  sof t-plusJi  ,pile.  The  amount  of 
sheen  possessed  by  the  carpet  is  no  in- 
dex of  quality,  since  it  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  chemical  treatment. 

The  warp  and  weft  threads  at  one  time 
were  made  of  strong  linen,  but  now 
hemp,  jute  or  cotton,  or  a  blend  of  jute 
and  cotton  is  used.  Jute  is  considered 
less  desirable  because  of  its  tendency  to 
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rot  when  wet.  A  replacement  for  jute 
crept  in  du^ng  the  war,  made  of  a  chem- 
ically treated  paper.  The  backing  of  the 
cheaper  rugs  is  heavily  sized  to  increase 
their  weight  and  stiffness.  Even  this, 
then,  can  be  used  as  a  general  measure 
of  a  rug's  quality.  One  of  the  latest 
things  in  backing  material  is  a  patented 
process  whereby  rubber  is  sprayed  into 
the  backing  as  a  flexible  binder.  Not  only 
does  it  give  excellent  wearing  qualities, 
it  also  permits  the  rug  to  be  cut  in  any 
shape  to  fit  around  obstacles,  or  a  worn 
spot  can  be  replaced  in  the  middle  of  a 
rug,  with  no  danger  of  raveling  at  the 
edges- 

In  considering  the  backing  it  is  also 
important  to  note  that  an  underiining  or 
padding  adds  not  only  spring  to  the  rug, 
but  also  longevity.  Actual  measurement 
fihows  from  75  to  140  percent  added  to 
the  life  of  the  rug  due  to  a  decrease  in 
the  wear  of  the  warp  threads  when  an 
underlining:  is  used. 

Tke  Weave  Makes  a  Difference 

Another  helpful  thing  to  know  about 
rugs,  especially  if  one  is  out  shopping 
for  one^  is  the  differences  betw^een  one 
type  of  weave  and  another.  At  one  time 
double-faced  Kidderminster  and  Scotch 
or  Ingrain  weaves  were  popular,  also 
the  Brussels  weave,  but  these  have  all 
been  discontinued  as  too  costly  to  make. 
Today  the  most  common  weaves  are  the 
Wilton,  Velvet,  Axminster  and  Chenille. 

In  1801  a  Frenchman  named  Jacquard 
invented  a  loom  that  employs  the  same 
principle  as  the  music  scroll  on  a  player 
piano,  and  it  is  on  this  loom  that  Wiltons 
are  woven.  Five  or  six  colors  of  j^arn  are 
carried  along  as  warp  threads  in  such  a 
way  that  when  a  certain  color  is  called 
for  in  the  design  that  particular  thread 
is  raised  up  and  looped  over  a  wire, 
while  the  other  colors  remain  buried  in 
the  piling.  The  mechanical  raising  of  the 
proper  color  as  demanded  by  the  pattern 
is  accomplished  by  a  set  of  cards  with 
holes  punched  in  them  similar  to  the 
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flinrer  piano's  mnsic  scroll-  As  many  as 
1,000  cards  are  required  to  make  a 
&s  12-foot  Wiiton.  Because  six  yarns 
are  carried  throughout  the  rug  Wiltons 
are  costlier,  thicker  and  more  luxurious ; 
but  th^y  ate  not  more  durable  than  Vel- 
vets and  Axminsters, 

The  height  of  the  pile  is  controlled  by 
the  heighi]  of  the  wires  over  which  the 
pattern  yarn  is  looped.  When  thest  wires 
are  withdra'wn  in  an  ordinary  Wilton  the 
loops  are  slit,  and  this  allows  the  free 
^nds  of  each  loop  to  stand  upright  to 
form  a  tuft  The  latest  designs  in  rugs, 
known  as  "textured",  "loop-finished"  or 
"tapestry"'  rugs,  are  made  by  simply 
withdrawing  the  wires  without  cutting 
the  loops. 

Velvet  rugs,  like  "W^iltons,  are  cut-pile 
rugs,  hut  are  more  economical  to  weave 
in  that  all  the  wool  of  the  pile  shows  on 
the  surface  and  none  is  buried.  They  are 
woven  on  the  same  type  of  loom  as  the 
Wiltons,  except  that  the  *'piano  roll"  at- 
tachment is  absent.  Hence,  most  Velvets 
are  solid  single  colors. 

An  American  named  Smith  built  a 
different  type  of  loom,  in  1867,  and  it  is 
on  this  that  Axminstor  ruga  are  pro- 
duced. These  are  the  most  popular  rugs 
in  the  United  States,  mainly  because 


they  are  thfe  oheapest.  They  are  coarser 
in  weave  than  either  the  Wiltons  or  Vel- 
vets, averaging  51  tufts  to  the  square 
inch,  with  only  28  in  the  cheapest*  to 
compare  with  123  tufts  in  the  best  Wil- 
tons, However^  the  name-plate  is  not 
everj^thing.  It  is  wiser  to  buy  a  better 
grade  of  a  cheaper  weave  than  a  poor 
grade  of  a  better  weave,  Axminsters  are 
not  limited  to  six  colors,  but  have  pat- 
terns employing  any  number  of  colored 
J^arns, 

In  the  lush-plush  bracket  of  machine- 
woven  rugs  are  the  Chenille  ru^s.  Only 
the  finest  wools  are  used  in  these,  and 
they  are  made  on  a  semi-custom  basis 
— can  be  ordered  in  exact  widths  and 
colors  desired,  and  cost  accordingly. 
They  differ  from  the  other  weaves  iii 
that  the  piling  is  first  woven  and  then  in 
a  second  operation  it  is  woven  into  the 
backing  material* 

Though  we  tread  them  underfoot,, 
these  products  of  the  loom  have  an  an- 
cient bacl^ground  that  eomuiands  our  re- 
spect. They  add  beauty  and  warmth  to 
our  homes  and  a  magical  softness  be- 
neath oar  feet.  Even  their  internal  con- 
struction is  a  source  of  wonderment. 
Yes,  there  is  more  to  rugs  and  carpets 
than  meets  the  eye  or  foot* 


eJTCcn  Can  Smell  Sweety  Tool 

<L  *Tiist  because  ivomen  wear  perfumes  with  sediactive  titles,  make-up  with  seductive 
titles,  and  dunk  themselves  daily  in  bath  salts  with  yeductive  titles,  people  get  the  wrong 
idea.  They  thini;  that  i^omen  are  (eminine  and  ira^ant,  and  m&n  just  smeU  like  aboe 
leather  and  tweed.  'Tain 't  sof  Men  are  just  ag  vain  as  women, 

According  to  surveys  of  ^he  market,  we  find  that  there  are  now  more  than  150 
firms  in  this  country  that  make  toiletries  to  make  high  smelT  irresistible.  And  just 
because  they  are  hidden  in  genuine  leather  kits  or  dowdy-looking  brown  bottles,  don't 
think  they  don't  smell  sweet.  And  they  cost  terrific  pri^^es  too,  almost  as  much  as  the 
fragraiice^  thai  ladies  "weav,  Manj  are  tiie  bottles  of  eol<jgne  for  uueu  tZtai  sell  for 
close  to  twenty  dolIarS' 

Remember  that  Henry  the  Eighth  (and  he  "w^  quite  a  joe)  often  fainted  from 
the  overpowering'  arojna  of  the  perfumes^  with  whiah  he  doused  himself.  And  ^Apoleon 
(who  was  also  a  eharp  operator)  had  such  a  passion  for  violet  cologne  that  he  doused 
on  a  whole  bottle  of  it  after  every  bath.  But,  men,  don't  feel  bad  just  because  we  know 
the.  low-down.  You  cart  stilJ  keep  your  maseTjJmitj^  by  companion. — "Through  Pejnijjifie 
%es,"  International  N^ws  Service, 


Winged  Word 


WHEN  a.  million  irords  a  minute — printtid 
words^  all  spelled  correctly  and  arranged 
in  seiitonces  punctuated  properly— are  hurled 
through  space  at  the  speed  of  lights  that's  **go- 
ing  aortu'"  in  any  language!  Yet,  this  is  what 
severnl  hundred  persons^  recently  assembled 
in  th^  Lihrnry  of  Congress,  aetually  saw  with 
their  own  i?yea.  By  using  a  iiombina.tion  of  tele- 
vision and  hi^h-gpeed  photography  thti  aelon- 
Ished  •  audiflnee  witnessed  thi?  receiving  of  a 
^hale  rt^vel  <if  more  than  l^OOi}  pa^cf?  whiah 
was  trfljismitted  m  less  than  two  and  a  half 
minutes.  The  book  nscd  for  the  demonic tration 
was  th^  popular  novel  Gone  With  the  Wind. 
Such  an  accomplishment,  atune  thinlt,  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  dot-and-dash  age 
and   th^  u&hering  in  of  the  electrpnii;  radio- 

C  Thj£  super- s^pepd  trarisinii^^jon  ie  caJIcd  **U]tra- 
fas'',  a  joined  word  for  "ultra  fflcsirtiUe",  mean- 
ing ^xtrenidy  faster  and  "beyond''  any  other 
fa cfliinile- producing  method  known,  Ba.ek  in 
1924  the  tirst  transatlantic  radiophoto  was  sent, 
and  in  19 S5  th e  f e asihility  of  t rans mitti ng 
facsimiles  by  radio  was  demonstrated,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  recent  war  that  tbt;  technique 
of  L'tjmbJKJug  television  and  photogrnphy  was 
pcrtectod  that  makes  possible  Ultrafas^ 

(I.  This  is  ho^'  it  works.  Pages  of  a  book  are 
oithev  cut  up  and  reasstinblcd  on  an  endleas 
belt  tbat  passes  beneath  the  "eye"  of  a  tele- 
vision canwjra,  or  the  pages  ate  first  photo- 
graphed on  mierotilm,  which  in  tuni  is  televised 
by  the  cathode-ray  tube  called  the  **flying  spot 
scannor".  The  televising  scanner  changes  the 
printr-d  words  or  pictures  into  eJeetrieai  im- 
pulses wbieh  are  amplified  and  broadcast  as 
vidtii  WQves,  Miero-Telay  statitms,  located  about 
thirty  uiiles  apart,  are  used  to  "bonnce"  nnd 
*'bQoyt"  thrse  extremely  ahoft  waves  throu^^h 
the  ether  at  the  speed  of  light,  180,100  miles 
per  seeuiid. 


(L  At  the  receiving  end  the  procedure  la  merely 
reversed-  The  video  waves  are  translated  back 
into  light  images,  but  instead  of  viewing  the 
images  directly^  as  in  the  regular  television  set, 
the  cathodi?-ray  tdhe  is  attached  to  a  high  speed 
camera  eijuipped  with  fast-moving  iilm  capable 
of  rcprodiicing  15  to  30  pages  per  second.  Upon 
being  eapo?ed  the  Jilm  is  run  through  an  -iiltra- 
spced  processing  unit,  where  m  40  seconds  it 
is  automatically  developed^  fixed  and  dried  with 
f^nt^intii^  swiftness,  TJii^  "Jjot  pha^Cgr^phy 
method  was  perfected  during  the  wat  to  traok 
down  and  capture  3.eeting  radar  images.  On 
thia  perraanent  film  the  individual  pagos  do  not 
need  to  h&  corrected  by  tired-eyed  pro&freadcrs, 
but  can  bo  projected  on  a  scri^en  as  faithful 
reproduttiuup  of  the  originals. 

C  To  whDt  extent  this  wonderful  invention 
will  Rerve  biankind  in  the  future  js  hard  to  say ; 
there  are  tnany  possibilities.  Tbe  Signal  Corpn 
of  the  War  Department  sees  the  u^efulmnsa  of 
the  system  in  flashing  orders,  reports  and  charts 
to  ground  troops  and  ships  at  sea<  While  the 
Philadelp"hia  Evening  Bulletin  has  demonstrat- 
ed the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  trans- 
mitting whole  newspapers  and  magnzine?  right 
ilito  tbe  homes  of  the  people  with  Ultrafax,  the 
cost  !£  prohibitive:  $3  an  issue,  tr>  eomparp  i:\-itb 
3c  olf  the  newsstand.  Farm  prices^  ?<tutk  Innrket 
reports,  weather  reports  and  maps,  cartoons, 
musio  scoieSj  photographs,  checks  and  letters 
seem  more  probable  material.  But  before  Ultra- 
fax  cfin  tiome  into  general  use  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  build  an  elnborate  network  of  micro- 
wave rehy  channels  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,000 
or  more. 

C^  Undoubtedly  this  mangel  of  modern  research 
and  engineering  is  a  signiflt^nt  milestonf*  in 
eonimunieation,  but  whether  Ultrafax  will  make 
Samuel  Morse'^  "wireless  telegraph"  a.^  obsolete 
as  the  oicart  remains  to  he  seen. 
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Parental  Curbs  Against 
Juvenile  Delinquency 

U^DER  the  present  fallen  and  imper- 
fect conditions  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury there  is,  of  coursej  no  possibility  of 
the  birth  of  a  perfect  child.  Even  fifteen 
centuries  before  Christ  the  righteously 
disposed  Job  said:  ''Man  that  is  born  of 
a  woman  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trou- 
ble. Who  ean  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of 
an  unclean^  not  one."  (Job  14: 1, 4)  The 
j)salmist  David  expressed  it  as  true  of 
all  descendants  of  Adam:  "I  was  shapen 
in  iniquity;  and  in  sin  did  my  mother 
conceive  me/'  (Psalm  51:  5)  .  .  .  Never- 
thelesSj  we  can  strive  for  the  edification 
of  ourselves  and  of  our  children^  now. 

Strive  how  he  will,  the  human  creature 
is  still  natural,  "of  the  earth,  earthy," 
and,  iitejice  he  can  impress  upon  a  wife, 
and  she  upon  the  embryo  of  her  child, 
only  such  thought  effects  and  sentiments 
as  they  themselves  possess.  Necessarily 
these  are  deficient  in  respect  to  the  very 
highest  expressions,  the  spiritual,  the 
Scriptural.  If  for  any  reason  those  who 
are  today  consecrated  to  do  God's  will 
enter  matrimonial  relations  and  consider 
it  wise  to  propagate  a  human  family, 
they  have  a  great  advantage  in  this  re- 
spect over  natural  men  and  women  of 
this  world.  They  have  loftier  ideals, 
gander  hopes,  nobler  aspirations,  purer 
joys. 

The  world  has  gained  a  selfish  wisdom 
somewhat  along  these  lines.  For  in- 
stance, those  interested  in  fine  stock,  cat- 
tle, horses,  sheep,  etc.,  will  not  only  give 
careful  attention  to  proper  mating,  ]put 
in  addition,  especially  when  trying  to 
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breed  fast  horses,  give  careful  attention 
to  the  mothers  during  the  period  of  bear- 
ing offspring.  Their  every  need  and  com- 
fort are  provided  for,  their  stables  are 
clean,  bright^  well  lighted;  and  without 
knowing  to  a  certainty  to  what  extent 
the  mare  may  appreciate  pictures,  her 
stable  walls  display  pictures  of  horses 
racing.  Moreover  while  in  foal^  she  is 
taken  where  she  can  see  horses  in  com- 
petition, racing,  etc. 

Human  parents  have  no  such  financial 
interest  in  their  offspring.  But  they  have 
or  ought  to  have  a  deeper  and  unselfish 
interest.  So,  then,  when  Christians  mate 
and  purpose  the  bringing  forth  of  off- 
spring according  to  the  flesh,  they  should 
school  their  minds  and  desires  so  that 
1;he  moment  of  begettal  should  be  not 
only  one  of  mutual  love  and  respect,  but 
one  of  reverence  for  the  Cres.toT  and  of 
appreciation  of  this  God-given  power  of 
procreation  bestowed  upon  them.  ,  ,  , 

The  home  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  bright  and  cheerful,  the  mind  be  di- 
rected to  such  channels  as  would  be  ad- 
vantageous, reading  and  study  of  God's 
Word  and  printed  explanations  of  it, 
and  the  practical  duties  of  life.  There 
should  be  a  continual  recognition  of  th^ 
Lord  God  and  His  kingdom  by  Christ  in 
all  of  life's  affairs,  with  an  endeayor  to 
follow  the  paths  of  justice,  love  and  wis- 
dom from  above,  together  with  loving 
confidences  as  between  husband  and 
wife,  and  kind,  merciful  and  helpful  feel- 
ings toward  all  persons  of  good-will  in 
the  world.  With  benevolence,  justice, 
love,  associated  with  all  of  life's. affairs, 
the  home  conditions  would  be  most  favor- 
able. But  ^uch  a  condition  could  scarce- 
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Ij  be  imagined  without  the  fullest  con- 
currence of  the  husband  and  without  his 
careful  provision  and  oversight.  He 
should  remember  that  at  such  a  time  the 
expectant  motheJ^is  the  least  able  to  take 
the  oversight  of  matters,  even  when  they 
are  those  which  properly  belgng  to  her 
own  domain  in  the  family.  Also  the  hus- 
band must  be  the  more  careful  to  lead 
in  conversation  in  the  right  manner, 
more  careful  to  provide  suitable  and 
nouriidhing  mental  as  well  as  material 
food,  tod,  above  all,  to  stir  up  his  wife's 
pure  mind  in  regard  to  the  Lord  God 
and  His  glorious  purpose  through  His 
kingdom  by  Christ. 

To  this  suggestion  some  Christian 
couples  might  reply  tl^at  they  are  not  so 
circumstanced  in  life  as  to  have  all  ^ the 
conveniences  and  comforts  and  freedom 
from  household  and  other,  cares  at  such 
a  critical  time.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well 
to  set  before  one  an  ideal  and  strive  for 
it.  The  Christian  should  never  forget 
that  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  affairs  of 
life  Jehovah  God  by  His  spirit  and  grace 
makes  up  to  him  for  all  earthly  disad- 
vantages and  lacks.  Such  a  Christian^ 
unfavorably  circumstanced  to  any  <ie- 
gree,  s-honld  seek  the  more  earneshy  in 
prayer  to  have  his  beart  filled  with  the 
peace  of  God  that  passes  all  human  un- 
derstanding and  to  let  that, rule  within, 
continually.  One  result  of  this  peace  in 
the  heart  is  that^  notwithstanding  the 
disorder  that  may  unavoidably  surround 
the  mother,  her  child  would  surely  enjoy 
a  larger  measure  of  peace  and  love  than 
otherwisej  more  than  children  born  un- 
der other  circumstances  would  have.  It 
would  have  haais  for  being  less  nervous 
and  peevish,  more  composed  and  peace- 
able, more  disposed  for  righteousness  in 
principle  and  conduct  and  less  inclined 
to  delinquency. 

Christian  homes  that  are  blessed  with 
children  should  be  ruled  by  love  and  not 
by  the  .literal  rod.  It  is  true  that  the 
scripture  says ;  "He  that  spareth  his  rod 
hateth  his  son/'  (Proverbs  13 :  24)  "Fool- 
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ishness  is  bound  in, the  heart  of  a  child; 
but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it 
far  from  him/'  (Proverbs  22: 15)  'T\rith- 
hold  not  correction  from  the  child:  for  if 
thou  heatest  him  with  the  rodj  he  shaJJ 
not  die.  Thou  shalt  beat  him  with  the 
rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his  soul  from  heU."' 
(Proverbs  23:13,14)  "The  rod  and  re- 
proof give  wisdom:  but  a  child  left  to 
himself  bringeth  his  mother  to  shame/' 
(Proverbs  29:15)  But  the  "rod"  here 
means  in  the  larger  sense  the  power  of 
parental  authority ;  and  the  parent 
should  ahvays  wield  this  with  wisdom 
and  yet  with  firmness,  never  relaxing  his 
grasp  upon  this  and  allowing  the  child 
to  grow  disrespectful  of  it  and  to  flout 
it  with  contempt.  The  literal  rod  is  to  be 
kept  merely  as  an  occasional  necessity 
for  enforcing  the  rnles  of  love ;  and  when 
it  is  administered  it  is  to  be  wielded  by 
the  hand  of  lore  and  never  by  the  }iand 
of  uncontrolled  anger. 

Order  is  one  of  heaven's  outstanding 
laws,  and  hence  it  should  be  one  of 
the  marked  characteristics  of  the  homes 
of  those  consecrated  to  God,  Order  does 
not,  however,  mean  absolute  quiet,  else 
the  desert  and  the  cemeteries  would  be 
the  02}}y  places  where  order  wouJd  rule. 
Order  may  mean  joy  as  well  as  peace, 
happiness  as  well  as  rest,  Christian  lib- 
erty as  well  as  law.  Order  means  law, 
the  law  of  the  Lord  God  governing  the 
head  of  the  family  and  his  helpmate  as 
well  as  governing  the  children,  making 
the  parents  examples  to  the  children  in 
all  the  Christian  virtues.  .  .  , 

Parental  rewards  for  their  child 
should  be  in  the  provision  of  such  com- 
forts and  blessings  as  circumstances 
may  permit*  Their  punishments  may  be 
more  or  less  severe  according  to  the  wilh 
fulness  and  obstinacy  of  the  child,  but 
never  according  to  the  standard  of  un- 
bending justice,  never  in  the  attempt  to 
mete  out  to  the  child  the  full  measure  of 
what  its  conduct  might  justly  demand. 
Chj-istian  parents  are  themselves  not 
under  justice,  but  under  divine  mercy, 
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apd  are  bound  to  show  mercyj  not  only 
IB  their  dealings  with  those  outside  the 
home  hut  specially  in  their  dealings  with 
their  own  childrenj  whose  iuiperiections 
and  blemishes  are,  donbtlesSj  traceable 
in  greater  or  less  degree  to  themselves 
and  their  forebears. 

Love  may  sometimes  punish  by  the  re- 
fusal of  a  token  of  affection,  like  a  kiss, 
as  it  may  sometimes  reward  by  the  giv- 
itig  of  such  a  sign  of  affection.  Or  it  may 
sometimes  for  a  season  banish  the  un- 
ruly child  from  the  company  of  the  obe- 
dient and  frohi  the  family  pleasures  that 
are  usually  provided.  Love  may  some- 
times  ^ven  exercise  the  i*od  of  parenta} 
authority  and  discipline  to  the  extent  of 
denying  a  regular  meal  or  giving  simply 
the  necessities  for  thirst  and  hunger  and 
withholding  some  of  the  additional  lux- 
uries and  comforts.  Or  it  may  sometimes 
brandish  the  literal  rod  of  chastisement 
to  insist  on  obedience  and  thus  preserve 
the  order  and  blessings  of  the  home^  not 
alone  in  behalf  of  the  obedient  children, 
but  also  for  the  chastised  one,  whom  it 
hopes  thus  to  bless  and  correct. 

Christian  parents  should  exercise  self- 
control  and  not  use  angry  and  h^rsh 
words  to  their  children,  to  be  caught  up 
by  their  children  and  by  them  repeated, 
say,  to  a  doll,  or  fo  brothers  anc^  sisters 
or  other  children.  Parents  know  that 
language  >  of  that  kind  is  improper  to 
anyone  under  circumstances  of  provoca- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  "speech  should 
be  with  grace'',  with  love^  with  kindness, 
even  when  reproving.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  suggest  to  parents  the  improperness^ 
of  a  hasty  blow,  which  might  do  injury 
to  the  chUd  not  merely  physically,  per- 
haps  permanently  injuring  its  hearing 
or  mental  processes,  but  also  wonnding 
its  affection,  developing  in  it  a  fear  of 
the  parent  instead  of  love,  -  .  . 

The  parent  owes  it  to  himself  as  a  part 
of  Ms  own  discipline,  as  well  as  to  his 
child,  that  he  will  never  inflict  a  puniah- 
ment  which  he  has  not  ^u^eiently  con- 
sidered and  coolly  and  dispassionately 
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considered  to  be  not  more,  but  less*  than 
justice  might  properly  demand.  He  owes 
It  to  himself  as  rearer  and  caretaker  of 
the  child  that  the  child  shall  fully  under- 
stand the  situation,  namely,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
decency  in  the  nome,  that  the  happiness 
of  the  home  may  eoiitinue  to  the  hle&Bing 
of  all  its  inmates ;  that  the  child  may  un- 
derstand thoroughly  also  that  the  parent 
has  no  anger  toward  it,  no  malice^  no 
hatred,  nothing  but  sympathy,  love,  and 
a  desire  to  do  it  good. 

Parents  not  consecrated  to  God  to  do 
His  will  may  attempt  such  wise,  profit* 
able  control  over  their  dhildren,  hut  they 
lack  an  important  help  that  Christian 
parents  have  for  exercising  it.  Since 
they  have  not  submitted  themselves  fully 
and  unreservtdly  to  the  heavenly  Father 
and  His  Word  and  control,  they  cannot 
point  as  consecrated  persons  can  to  the 
divine  law  and  their  accountability  to  it, 
and  their  vows  and  endeavors  to  be  obe- 
dient to  it  for  ih^  vindication  of  God^s 
name.  Hence  consecrated  parents  have, 
if  they  will  only  use  it,  an  immense  ad- 
vantage in  dealing  with  their  oifspring. 
They  should  read  to  the  children,  from 
God'^  Word,  the  divine  sanctioning  oi 
parental  authority,  and  the  divine  re- 
qnirement  that  a  parent  shall  train  up  a 
ehild  in  the  way  it  should  go^  that  it  may 
remember  its  Creator  in  the  days  of  ita 
youth.  We  are  all  fallen  and  unable  to 
come  up  to  the  divine  mark  of  perfection, 
and  so  all  these  means  and  corrections 
are  necessary  as  helps  to  the  counter- 
acting of  evil  tendencies  under  which  we 
have  been  born.  It  is  a  great  ihistake  to 
Buppose  that  child  minds  do  not  appre- 
ciate these  principles^  do  not  differenti- 
ate right  and  wrong,  and  do  not  discern 
the  appropriateness  of  just  penalties  for 
wrongdoing  as  well  as  of  rewards  fox 
well-doing. 

Parents  may  forget  to  look  backward 
and  to  note  at  how  early  an  age  they 
themselves  Jearned  to  appreciate  prin- 
ciples of  righteousness,  to  belittle  the 
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parental  care  which  neglectfully  failed 
to  reprove,  to  correctj  and  even  to  chas- 
tise as  seemed  necessary.  We  adnlts  can 
recall,  also,  how  keen  was  our  own  sense 
of  justice  when  we  were  children;  how 
we  mentally  approved  parental  disci- 
pline when  we  understood  its  motive  to 
be  for  the  ^idance  of  us  aright  and  for 
the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
but  how  we  resented  it  if  we  did  not  see 
a  principle  of  justice,  if  we  were  re- 
proved or  otherwise  punished  for  things 
of  which  we  were  not  guilty  or  if  we  were 
punished  beyond  reason. 

Not  only  is  it  the  best  and  surest  way 
of  controlling  a*child  thus  to  direct  its 
mind  alon^  the  lines  of  right  and  wrong, 
truth  and  falsehood,  justice -and  injus- 
tice, mercy  and  pitilessness,  but  this  con- 
stitutes also  a  training  of  the  child  in 
right  conduct,  when  it  is  not  suscepti- 
ble to  parental  infTuence.  It  is  a  molding' 
of  the  child's  mind  and  course  of  conduct 
at  a  time  when  the  conscience  and  judg- 
ment of  the  child  are  in  their  formative 


conditioHj  and  when  it  properly  recog- 
nizes the  parents  as  its  law-giver  who 
represents  the  supreme  and  only  Law- 
giver, Jehovah  God.  If  this  work  of 
teaching  the  Scriptures  and  training  in 
righteousness  be  ignored  in  the  child's 
infancy,  the  work  is  many  times  more 
difficult  in  future  years,  besides  the  dis- 
advantages that  will  accrue  both  to  the 
parents  and  to  the  child  and  to  the  neigh- 
bors and  friends  in  the  interim. 

Many  of  the  heartaches  and  tears  of 
weU-intentloned  parents  over  the  way- 
wardness,  willfulnesSj  setfiahness  and  de- 
linquency of  their  children  might  have 
been  spared  them  had  they  done  their 
duty  by  those  children  in  infancy  or 
early  childhood.  The  wise  parents  will 
therefore  endeavor  to  apply  curbs  and 
brakes  to  such  child  tendencies  as  early 
as  possible^  seeking  the  child's  as  well  as 
their  own  eternal  salvation  in  the  right- 
eous new  world  now  so  near. — Quoted 
from  the  WaUthtower  magazine,  Janu- 
ary 15, 1949. 


Food  for  Life 

The  Bible  furnishes  spiritual  food  which  is  essential  to  everlast- 
ing life.   ''Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alonCj  but  by  every  worcL  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God"   (Matthew  4:4,  A.S.V.)  The 
American  Standard  Version^  published  in  1901,  takes  advantage  of 
more  recent  manuscript  discoveries  to  give  a  Bible  of  remarkable 
accuracy  and  TeRdihilitj.  An  edition  published   by  the  Watchtower 
Society  contains  the  complete  unaltered  text,  with  the  added  con- 
venience of  a  95-page  concordance  of  Bible  words,  names  and   ex- 
pressions found  in  this  version.  A  copy  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $1.50. 
Brown  leatherette  binding,  7f  x  5 J"  x  If '^ 


WATCHTOWER  117  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N,  Y, 

Plusse  iif^nf}  me  Ji  copy  of  th&  Jimericiiti  JStajidofd  Yej'^ifp^i  Bible  tot  tha  enclosed  $7.50. 
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DQtch  "in  Dutch" 

#  Negotiations  for  a  pei'ma□^^llt 
political  settlement  between  the 
JJethCTlani^s.  tlie  Indonesian  "lie- 
public''  and  the  rest  ot  the 
Netherlands  Incliea'  broke  down 
In  mid -December.  The  representa- 
ti"ves  of  tJit;  "R<^imblic"  want  to 
control  practically  the  entire 
archipelago  even  hefore  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  sovereign 
U.  S,  of  Indonesia,  which  would 
take  in  ajl  of  the  fofmei'  Nether- 
lands colonlea  in  the  East  Indies. 
Tke  Dutch  viewpoint  has  been 
that  the  "Republic"  should  have 
tliree  seata  In  an  interim  all- 
Indies  government  of  nine.  The 
'^Republic"  says ;  'We  want  fljf-e 
seats  in  the  interiio^overnment 
[a  controlling  share] ,  betrause 
the  only  reason  we  do  not  con- 
trol all  of  our  territory  is  that 
the  Dutch  captured  two-thirds  of 
Java  and  part  of  Sumatra  by 
"police  action"  last'  year.  They 
do  not  dare  t-o  permit  free  pleb- 
iscites bill  have  eneoiiraged  sep- 
aratiet  movements.'  The  Butch 
have  'tflfeen  strong  lUeasures^ 
termed  ''police  artion'\  but  the 
U.N.  says  they -are  full  military 
Operations.  That  body  did  not 
unanimously  agree  on  any  course 
to  be  pursued,  however,  but  or- 
dered a  cease-fire.  The  Dutch 
military  forces  went  ahead  un* 
til  they  had  taken  control  of 
practically  all  key  positions-  The 
PTesent  Dutch  policy  dates  from 
the  July  elections,  when  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  party  toot  over  the 
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Ministry  of  Overseas  Territories. 

Ruhr  Agreement 

^  After  six  weeks  of  conference 
at  London  the  six  powers  seeking 
to  set  up  an  international  au- 
thority to  oversee  the  industries 
of  the  Ruhr  reached  an  agree- 
ment **in  principle"  on  Decem- 
ber 2L  What  hastened  agreement 
was  Genera]  Clay^fi  inadvertent 
treading  on  French  toes  when  he 
said  (on  Armistice  day»  of  all 
days)  that  thfe  Ruhr  would  be 
manajred  by  German  trustees  and 
,  told  the  Germans  that  when  they 
had  a  freely  elected  government 
they  would  also  determine  the 
final  ownership  of  the  Ruhr 
mines  and  factorjes.  This  an- 
nouncement had  the  effect  of 
uniting  all  French  factions 
against  the  U<  S.  procedure.  The 
London  agreement,  made  public 
December  2S,  provided  for  an  In- 
ternational  Ruhr  Control  Author- 
ity,  composed  of  the  signatory 
governments  and  a  German  rep^ 
resentative.  German  protest  was 
Sharp  and  hitter,  but  not  heeded. 

Rome  Biot 

%•  Rioting  broke  out  In  Rome 
wheUf  on  December  IS,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputfes  began  discussion 
of  a  Communist  motion  calling 
for  ''measures  to  alleviate  the 
economic  condition  of  the  work- 
ers and  peasants"*  Hundreds  of 
men  and  women  demonstrated 
outside  the  Parliament  building, 
demanding    ^'work    and    bread''. 
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That    seems    not    imrea&onable. 

Anyone  willing  lO  work  for  his 
bread  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. Tlie  Communiat  motion 
called  for  (1)  eo  dlsmlissals  of 
workers  during  winter  months ; 
(2)  no  evictions^  <3)  double  im 
employment  dole  during  the  two 
winter  months ;  (4)  one  extra 
month's  pensioiis  to  all  pension- 
ers; (5>  parliamentary  control 
of  public  works  to  alleviate  un- 
employment; (6)  no  rent  In- 
creases on  houses  inhabited  by 
the  poor. 

Greek'Orthodox  Transfer 

^  According  to  an  announcement 
by  the  Rumanian  government  lit 
late  December,  cathedrals, 
f'hurchea  and  chapels  that  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church  in  Rumania  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Rumanian  Or- 
thodox Church,  Under  a  recent 
State  decree  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church  was'dissolved  and  all  its 
properties  confiscated.  All  forest 
lands  formerly  owned  by  the 
Greek  Catholic  Church  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of 
Forestry,  and  its  amble  lands, 
orchards,  vineyards  and  farms 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Bulgarian  Communist  CongresB 

#  At  the  fifth  congress  of  the 
Bulgarian  Cflmmuniat  i>arty  In 
late  December  1^000  delegatea- 
pledged  loyalty  to  the  Soviet 
cause.  One  of  the  highlights  of 
the  meetings  was  an  ovation  to 
Mao  Tse-tnng,  Chinese  Commu- 
nist leader.  He  was  elected,  to- 
gether with  Premier  Stalin  and 
the  chiefs  of  other  Communist 
parties,  to  be  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  congress  presidium. 
Addressing  the  congress  on  the 
new  five-year,  plath  Terpeshev, 
head  of  the  E ulga rlan  S tate 
Planning  Commission,  pointed 
out  the  estremelj  low  living 
standard  In  Bulgaria  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  of  doubling  the 
prewar  national  income  by  1053. 
Collectivization  of  farms  is  to  be 
carried  out  to  the  extent  of  60 
percent  of  the  total.  By  elimina- 
tion of  the  wastefully  small 
farms  it  is  hoped  to  draw  semi- 
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employed  vereotis  ta  fb*  indus- 
trial ceiiters.  aa  well  aa  to  save 
In  operating  the  farms. 

Church  vs*  State  in  HTmgary 

^  The  cbvrcli'Btate  tpriston  In 
KtiagBLcy  onnH;  to  n  head  Oeoem- 
ber  27  with,  the  arrest  of  Car- 
<iinal  Mlndazenty  on  suspicion  of 
plotting  against  tlie  government, 
spying,  treason  and  black  marlcet 
inpney  dealings.  The  r-artUnal  is 
<:tiarged  with  locltlnfr  CathoEtcs 
against  Hungary's  present  Coin- 
nmnlst-domiiiated  go ve r n men t 
and  witn  seeking  tlie  r&tnrn  of 
Otto  of  Hfll-'Stiurg,  pretender  to 
the  throne.  Ten  top  Hun^urian 
Catholic  e^-cleslaatlcs  were  ar- 
rested along  with  the  Virlrante. 
The  arrests  were  viewed  by  both 
Catholic  and  Commnnist  circles 
as  the  Huaparlan  governinent'B 
Answer  to  the  popp's  ineseiige  of 
Deeeinher  25,  The  Vatlt^an  struck 
back  by  excommunicating  ah 
Catholics  aiding  in  the  ai^rests. 
At  Washington,  K.  A.  Txjvett, 
then  attins  spiTetary  of  state* 
wiUtag  to  pull  Vapn]  i^heBtnuts 
from  the  fire,  denounced  the  ar- 
rests asf  a  Bickeninf?  sham  and 
the  culmination  of  a  long  series 
of  oppressive  nets  by  the  Hnn^j:ar- 
iBi)  g^oveMimpnt  against  personal, 
human  and  religious  freedoms. 
The  riun^fitlan  regime  reacted 
quickly  aud  call^jd  Loveft  a  liar, 
claimintf  to  have  evidence  tliat 
the  cardinal  had  been  plotting 
with  "Amerlcnn  iraperifilists'*- 

^  In  what  was  called  "the  most 
pessimistic  and  also  the  most 
jrealistlc  of  the  ten  ChrlRtmas 
tnefisages  (hat  the  pontiff  has  de- 
livered since  Mti  advent  to  the 
throne  in  1G3S*'  the  pope  said 
Christian  nations  must  ijnito  and 
resist  :iffgt'e??ion  even  "by  force 
ot  arniii''  if  necessary.  He  fluid, 
too,  that  sty^tes  suflty  of  inter- 
national lawlessness  shoald  be 
banished  froii  the  family  of 
civilized  nations. 

Methodist  Body  Protests 

^  At  the  annual  meetini;  of  the 
Methodist  I'ederatinn  lor  Social 
Action  held  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 


in  Tate  December  a  report  was 
Issued  which  stated,  amoog  oth«r 
things: 

''It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the 
authoHtarian  philosophy  of  the 
Vatican  Stale  is  seeking  to  at- 
tain, not  without  Bome  d&nree  of 
success,  its  objective  of  the  de-, 
atriictlon  of  Protestantism,  de 
stniction  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  and  of  free  public 
schools.  Surely  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-Am^rlcau  Ac- 
tivities it  has  fonnd  a  Govern- 
ment agency  to  further  its 
claims.  An  examination  of  the 
anti  -Protestant  pi-opaganda 
which  has  come  from  the  House 
Committee  and  tia»  been  ardently 
ei^plotted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  couflrms  that  this 
propaganda  Is  Intended  to  make 
the  word  'communist'  as  potent 
a  Ft^mulus  to  automatic  rejection 
as  the  word  'hpretic*  was  during 
The  Holy  Inqajsltlon^as  potent 
a  stlmidus  as  the  word  'Jew'  was 
in  the  Hitler  n^glme  of  Germany. 
More,  by  linking  Communism 
with  Fr^t^fitantlam  and  with  the 
defense  of  public  schools  arjd  the 
constitutional  ;:ruarantee  of  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state, 
these  tw!n  propaganda  groups 
clearly  hope  to  succeed  in  mukJng 
Protfl^antlgm,  separation  of 
church  and  sfate  and  ruihllc 
schools  as  odious  from  the  prop- 
aganda standpoint  as  the  word 
'communism*  .  .  .  the  House 
CoTTimlttee  never  investltnled 
Father  Charlcft  Coughlln  or  the 
general  identity  of  his  propa- 
sanda  with  that  />f  Joseph  Ooeb- 
bfcls  and  the  effect  of  spreading 
anil  Semltiam  In  America  and 
transfprrinj*  to  It  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God" 

"Birth  Fangs"? 

#  Kvangeline  Cory  Booth,  re- 
tired '^General"  of  the  SAlvalion 
Artuy,  saU}.  Decem^jer  25.  '*The 
agonies  of  thl^  perjod  of  funda"- 
mental  transition  are  not  death 
throes.  T^ey  are  h1rt:h  panps.  And 
the  world  Is  rolling  forward  with 
momentous  malesty  to  a  nearer 
rejill7atlon  than  ever  before  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  for 
which,  la  the  name  of  tht^  Re- 
deemer of  all  races  and  nations, 


unceasing  prayer  Is  offered  day 
and  nljstit  by  all  peoples^  I  am 
completely  assured  that  the 
prayer,  Thy  Kiiigdom  Come,  ris- 
ing To  the  Throne  of  God  win 
have  His  'Amen'  for  Its  final  an- 
6weT."  EvuageliaG  should  study 
her  Bible  more  or  to  better  ad- 
vantage! 

Israel  Kesumes  Hostilities 

^  While  Bunt'he,  acting  U.N, 
mediator  for  fateatlne,  aeaerted 
that  the  Israeli-Arab  war  was  at 
an  end  and  tlte  Falestiae  prob- 
lem was  well  on  the  way  to  fl&al 
solution,  tension  In  the  Negev 
Iccrcnsed  until  on  December  23 
it  broke  out  In  full-scale  flghtine 
by  land,  sea  and  air.  A  fiui- 
fledged  Israeli  oflfens.lve  was  un- 
der way  against  Kgyptian  forces. 
Air  raiiig  occtirred  In  the  vlelnltj 
of  Haifa,  Terlcho,  Nazareth  and 
Ga^a.  Air  raid  sirens  were  also 
sounded  in  Tel  Aviv,  the  Israeli 
capital,  Israeli  planes  dropped 
Tiintty  bombs  at  Rafah,  Khan 
Yunig  and  VA  Arish,  where  an 
Egypffafi  Jiirflplf!  is  l<?cated.  Whll^ 
the  Israeli  governirient  was  con- 
sidering a  U.y.  cease-fire  order 
the  hattle  of  the  Negev  desert 
devetoped  into  a  rout  of  the 
Egyptians. 

TJ.  N*  Council  Turns 

Down  Israel 

^  In  the  U,  N.  Security  Counril 

application  by  Israel  for  admis 
sion  to  memberehlp  In  the  U.  N, 
Vr'A:^  ['ejected  (De^iember  17)  be- 
cause France,  Britain,  Canada, 
China  and  Belf;lum  abstained 
from  voting.  Only  Syria  voted 
agnlnst  admission,  while  the 
IJ.  S.,  Kuasja,  fhfr  Ukraine,  Ar- 
gentina and  Colombia  voted  In 
favor. 

King  Abdullah 

^  King  Abdullah  of  Trans- 
Jordan,  who  intends  to  unite  his 
country  with  Arab  Palestine,  an- 
nounced on  December  20  that  he 
had  appointed  a  new  mufti  of 
Jerusalem  Instead  of  Amln  el- 
Hussein!  who  held  the  pose  for 
tTVenty-flve  years.  Sbelkh  Hussau 
Medi^ln  Jarallah,  former  chief 
Justice  of  the  Moslem   religious 
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copula  In  irt,.  -*lne,  is  the  ii«w 
appointee.  AMnllah  tad  tes  wltli 
a  Papal  legate  in  the  Ctmrch  of 

the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem  short- 
ly before  Chrlstmaei. 

Froblem  of  Democracj  In  Japan 
^  Gen.  Douglas  ftiacArtlmr  an- 
nounced in  mid-December  that  he 
will  take  over  running  Japan 
once  more,  two  years  of  expei-l- 
mentatlon  with  democracy  thete 
having  yleldect  appal^ntly  un- 
Batiefactory  results.  He  said  that 
to  obtain  economic  security  the 
Japanese  must  surrender  tempo- 
rarily Bome  of  tlie  privileges  and 
immnntties  of  democracy.  He 
will  not  allow  management  or 
labor  to  interfere  with  increaa- 
ing  production  or  permit  politi- 
cians to  bicker  over  objectives. 
Nor  will  he  stand  for  ideotogLcal 
(commnnlst)  opposition  to  frus- 
trate the  accomplishment  of  the 
program.  The  queatlon  of  how  to 
carry  it  out  remains, 

War  Criminals 

^  The  IT.  S.  Supreme  Court,  on 
December  20,  announced  It  could 
not  review  the  sentences  of  seven 
Japanese  war  leaders  because 
"the  tribunal  sentencing  these 
petitioners  Is  not  a  trittunal  of 
tne  United  States".  The  pope  of 
Bome  intervened  in  vain  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  criminals,  Tojo 
and  elx  others  were  hanged  De* 
cembep  23  at  gugamo  Prison  on 
the  outskirts  of  Tokyo  as  crim- 
laals  against  International  law. 
Seven  men,  representing  the  na- 
tions that  took  part  in  the  trials 
witnessed  the  executl  ons.  The 
bpdies  were  cremated  the  same 
da^.  Toward  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber eight  German  war  criminals 
got  their  death  sentences  cf>m- 
muted  x<i  prison  terms.  General 
Lucius  D.  day  affirmed  death 
verdicifi  against  ^ven  others.  He 
had  granted  special  reviews  to 
all  fifteen  men  after  appeals  by 
prcmlnient  German  clergymen  and 
claims  of  evidence  newly  dis- 
covered. Some  twenty-eight  other 
caaes  were  under  review,  four  by 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  From 
October  15  to  December  3  th^re 
were    from    four    to     fourteen 
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hanged  eve(ry  Friday  a^  LandB- 
berg  Prison. 

European  Becoveny  Frogiwii 

^  The  ERF  draft  report  to  Con- 
gress L>ecemb&^  20  shOTf^  there 
would  be  an  overall  deficit  of  a 
billion  doilatfl  after  four  yeara 
of  operation.  Experts  of  Euro- 
pean natlong  In  tbe  Marsha!! 
Plan  arrangement  reported  (De- 
cember 23)  that  these  nations 
would  have  to  revise  their  four- 
year  plans  and  greatly  reduce 
their  anticipated  imports  If  they 
are  to  bring  their  collective  def- 
icit with  the  rest  of  the  world 
below  three  billion  dollars  at  the 
end  of  four  years. 

U,  S.  Spy  Frobe 
^  The  Houae  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  on  Decem- 
ber 16*  gave  out  more  than  twen- 
ty diplomatic  documents  reveal- 
ing that  iQ  1937-88  Germany 
made  what  appeared  to  respon- 
sible officials  a  sincere  elfort  to 
improve  relations  with  the  U,  s.» 
but  were  rebuffed.  The  docu- 
ments were  alleged  to  have  been 
among  those  obtained  by  the 
Russian  spy  ring  In  the  D,  8. 
The  committee  reported  Decem- 
ber 21  that  Communist  and.  Com- 
munist-front organizations  in  the 
17.  Sr  had  gTo^n  In  nvmher  to 
562.  A  handbook^  or  Book  of  Ci- 
tatlonSt  issued  by  the  committeCf 
stated  whJch  were  the  organiza- 
tions and  by  whom  pronounced 
to  be  such.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  month  the  committee  ended 
the  bearings  and  prepared  to 
write  a  report  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Bi  ghty-flrst  Congress. 
Throughout  the  Investigations 
President  Truman  continued  to 
assert  that  the  spy  hunt  was  a 
red  herring  to  divert  public  at- 
tention from  the  poor  record  of 
the  Eightieth  Congr&fs, 

V^  S.  Foptllatlan 

and  Sweet  Toatb 

^  The  Bureau  of  the  Censtts  re- 
ported at  year's  end  that  the 
population  of  the  O.  S.  stood  at 
about  148*000,000,  which  ts  about 
12.5  percent  higher  than  the 
131,669,275  of  the  last  decennial 


tenons,  In  1940-  it  was  towoA 
that  married  women,  workers 
outnumbered  single  women  worlc^ 
ers  by  S.3  million  to  5.9  million. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
reported  ^hat  the  country  has  » 
blllton-dollar  sweet  tooth.  Sales 
of  candy  at  wholesale  amounted 
to  an  estimated  11,(^0*000,000 
during  the  year.  That  gives  the 
average  American ,  not  counting 
tbe  smallest  ones,  about  twenty 
pounds  each. 

Bocket  Outpost  In  Spa.ce? 
<^  It  is  a  fantastic  thought  that 
the  idea  of  a  "rocket  outpost  In 
Hpac^"  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  U.S.  Tills  thing  would  be 
like  a  little  moon  revolving 
around  the  earth  at  a  height  of 
22,S00  miles,  too  high  to  be 
brought  down  by  gravity.  Ou  thla 
aatelUte  au  oxygen  tank  in  ^. 
hermetically  sealed  room  would 
sustain  an  observer.  The  whole 
scheme  borders  on  absurdity  but 
Secretary  of  Defense  Forrestal 
Included  it  In  his  report  Issued 
in  late  December. 

BeAting  the  Tsetse  Fly 

^  It  was  i*eported  December  80 
by  David  R,  Rees-Willlams,  Brit- 
ish Colonial  under-secretaTy»  tha*. 
a'team  of  scientists  had  discov- 
ered a  drug — antryclde — that.  It 
Is  claimed,  will  defeat  the  rav- 
ages of  the  tsetse  fly  and  so  give 
the  world  4^500,000  square  miles 
In  East  and  West  Africa,  an  area 
four  times  that  of  Argentina,  for 
the  production  of  meat.  The  un- 
der-secretary  told  a  press  con- 
ference that  the  drug,  by  curing 
or  preventing  trypanosomiasis, 
causing  sleeping  sickness  in  hu- 
manSf  will  open  up  these  vast 
areas  for  cattte-raieing.  Animals, 
5uch  as  cattle,  horsey  camels^ 
etc,  can  be  cured  or  Immuntzed 
by  the  use  of  autryclde.  U  E.  W. 
Bevan,  former  director  of  the 
Tlhodesian  Veterinary  Services, 
however,  said  that  the  clatmia 
made  for  the  new  remedy  were 
premature,  as  the  conditions  In 
the  wide  area  greatly  vary  and 
require  different  methods, 
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EVOLUTION— WEIGHED  AND  WANTING 


Thfl  Bvoiutlfln'^theory  Ip  *iiurn*d  to  bv  a  recant  tprout  In  KUnttflo  mintls.  Actuariy,  Iti  rooti 
p*rtati-at«  th«  dim  ^ttt-  Tha  ^abruar/  B  ^'Awakftl"  dug  jilonff  th«  taproot  to  And  It  ambedtfad 
In  hiMhan  raljgion  and  mythgrogy,  and  In  QraaX  phlloaoplty  o^  tl^a  fatirth  arid  fifth  otnturfaa 
bfifor*  Chfltt,  SIcFa  r»^*  invaded  tha  fjtld  «f  fairy  talaa.  fii'^n  modern  claraymen  ware  caught 
wreitlng  Scripture  to  At  tha  theory^  thQugh  In  theraby  peeking  to  appear  pro^re«ilve  they 
only  bacKilld  farther  <nt«  th«  b^g  of  paa«n  «At«|uJty*  T^M  artiftla'a  tlt»*  lummed  up  tha 
Jrraalatlbl*  ooncluiron:  "Evolut^enlati  Are  Old  Foglea."  Novf  thli  preisnt  artloJe  leta  tha 
"praofa'*   of    evolution    on   th«    ecalaa   that   balancad   mind*    mty   «ee    how   llttl^   th«y   weigh. 


LIKE  an  onrnshing  tidal  wave  the 
psewdo  scieT\ce  of  evolution  foxm- 
tains  from  the  pens  and  lips  of  modem 
educators  and  floods  from  the  high 
fichoola  and  colleges  to  overflow  the  en- 
tire globe.  It  threatens  to  drown  weak 
Christian  faith  and  wash  it  from  the 
minds  of  many,  Butstudiooa  Christiana 
whose  faith  is  firmly  anchored  in  the 
lasting  wisdom  of  God's  Word  will  not 
be  like  the  unstable  waves  of  the  sea  that 
are  driven  and  tossed  and  slapped  about 
by  windy  blasts.  Moreover,  if  tiie  think- 
ing Christian  weighs  the  "scientific 
proofs"  for  the  theory  any  waves  of 
^oubt  to  which  it  once  gave  rise  will  beat 
against  his  faith  in  vain.  The  considered 
verdict  on  evolution  will  echo  the  one 
pronounced  to  Babylon's  wicked  king  BeU 
shazaar:  ''Thou  art  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ances, and  art  found  wanting/*  The  evo* 
lution  deluge  is  a  flash  flood  that  will 
pass  with  these  "last  days".  At  a  dis- 
tance its  tidal  wave  appears  powerful, 
but  when  confronted  head  on  it  is  found 
to  be  light  foam  and  wind-blown  spray, 
void  of  weighty  waters  of  tT\ith, 

First,  let  it  be  stated  that  an  attack 
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on  evolution  is  not  an  attack  on  mature 
science.  Evolution  is  not  scientifically 
supported  by  fact.  It  is  an  unproved 
theory  based  upon  hypothesis^  a  specula- 
tive philosophy.  Evolutionists  like  to  as- 
sume it  proved,  that  it  is  no  longer  open 
to  debate,  and  that  only  those  who  can- 
not think  will  attack  it  They  meet  op- 
posers  with  a  smearing  campaign  of 
name-calling.  The  fact  is  that  many 
scientists  do  not  believe  it,  and  many 
more  that  do  will  admit  it  is  far  from 
proved.  Rather  than  return  smear  for 
unfounded  smear,  let  ua  honestly  weigh 
the  "proofs"  the  evolutionists  offer.  The 
heaviest  they  have  are  comparative 
anatomy,  blood  tests,  embryology,  ves- 
tigial organs,  geology,  supposed  new 
species  artificiaUy  induced,  and  anthro- 
pology- 

Appearances  Can  Be  Deceiving 

By  comparing  the  skeletons,  muscles 
and  nerves  of  different  species  of  living 
creatures  the  evolutionist  notes  a  simi- 
larity of  structure.  He  finds  a  similarity 
of  design  jinderlying  vast  numbers  of 
diverse  creatures,  and  from  this  circum- 


stance  argues  that  all  evolved  from  a 
common  ancestor  millions  of  years  ago. 
But  by  the  time- he  traces  all  life  back  to 
this  common  ancestor  he  has  forgotten 
his  compamtive-EnRtomy  argmnent,  for 
he  does  not  hnd  the  skeleton,  musclo  and 
nerve  counterparts  in  thi  s  primitive, 
single-celled  ancestor.  Nevertheless,  by^ 
an  arbitrary  arrangement  or  classifica- 
tion of  skeletal  structures  the  evolution- 
ist seeks  to  show  a  long,  gradual  line  of 
ascent  terminating 
in  man.  The  similar- 
ity of  neighbors  in 
the  line-up  is  un- 
deniable, 

'  But  the  evolution- 
ist Is  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances. He  mis- 
interprets similar- 
ity to  mean  that 
each  one  evolved  ^ 

f  torn  the  one  below. 

He  onlf  speculates,  for  mere  simiiar- 
Ity  proves  notliirg.  All  houses  have 
roof  and  foundation,  floor  and  ceiL 
Lug,  doors  and  windows,  walls  and  clos- 
ets and  rooms;  but  \vho  would  be  so 
ridioulous  as  to  argue  that  this  similar- 
ity proved  all  houses  'evolved  from  one 
original  structure?  All  houses  are  de- 
signed and  built  by  man  and  for  a  sim- 
ilar purpose.  Might  not  the  similarity 
that  exists  in  creatures  spring  from  a 
single  Creator,  who  designed  them  for 
lile  OR  the  earth,  with  speciaJ  adaptation 
to  fit  some  for  life  in  the  air,  or  on  the 
ground,  or  in  water  f  Why  would  the 
Creator  vary  the  make-up  of  bone  and 
muscle  and  nerve  in  every  living  formj 
when  these  three  substances  perform 
similar  purposes  under  similar  condi- 
tions and  arc  nourished  by  similar 
foods?  Comparative  anatomy  can  prove 
creation  as  easily  as  it  could  evolution. 

Are  You  Man  or  I^ouse? 

Professor  George  Nuttall,  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  developed  a  test  f'^r 
human  blood  that  has  proved  valuable 
in  criminal  investigation.  A  liquid  called 
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an  ariti-liuman  serum  was  made,  and 
when  mixed  with  human  blood  caused  a 
heavy  white  precipitate.  But  this  white 
precipitate  was  not  formed  when  the 
liquid  was  mixefi  with  the  blood  ofchiek- 
ens  or  rabbits,  creatures  low  in  the  scale 
of  evolution.  When  it  was  added  to  the 
blood  of  creatures  close  to  man  in  the 
evolution  scale,  such  as  monkeys,  goril- 
las and  chimpanzees,  a  precipitate  was 
formed.  This  meant  similarity  of  bloody 

and  to  the  evolution- 
ist similarity  means 
one  evolved  from 
the  other.  But  here 
again  mere  similar- 
ity proves  nothing. 
If  the  blood  were 
identical  e  v  e  n,  it 
would  not  prove 
man  evolved  from  a 
primitive  ape  form; 
no  more  than  the 
fact  that  both  sewing  needle  and  steam 
shovel  are  made  of  steel  proves  one 
evolved  from  the  other. 

^  There  are  other  tests  to  show  blood 
_  similarity,  and  the  results  are  often  em- 
barrassing to  the  evolutionists.  Hence 
we  hear  htth  of  these  results.  One  shows 
that  the -tiger  and  whale  are  close  kin, 
and  nearer  to  man  than  certain  monkeys. 
Testing  the  blood  for  negativenesa  "to 
disease  ^erms  shows  apes  never  suffer 
f];om  many  exclusively  human  diseases, 
though  so  far  as  is  known  Malta  fever 
affects  only  man  and  goats  and  the 
plague  hits  only  men  and  rats.  The  spe- 
cihc-gravity  test  shows  that  the  horse 
and  pig  are  near  to  man*,  the  frog  and 
snake  are  nearer  to  man  than  the  mon- 
key, and  mouse  blood  is  precisely  the 
same.  Tf  anything  is  more  embarrassing 
than  this  tie  between  man  and  mouse,  it 
is  the  results  of  the  Ifuttall  test  that 
shows  chimpanzee  blood  is  more  human 
than  human  blood.  It  is  supposedly  the 
amount  of  white  precipitate  that  indi- 
cates humanness.  The  test  on  gorillas  be- 
haves nicely,  gives  less  precipitate  than 


in  the  case  of  hnriians,  but,  alas,  chim- 
panzee blood  gives  more  white  precipi- 
tate than  human  blood  f  Perhaps  evolu- 
tionists should  revise  their  theory  and 
point  to  man  as  the  missing  link  between 
gorillas  and  chimpanzees. 

Millions  of  Years  into  a  Few  Months 

The  more  rash  evolutionists  claim  that 
the  embryo  of  a  man  passes  through  all 
the  evolutionary  stages,  from  single  cell 
to  man.  The  few  months  from  concep- 
tion to  birth  crowd  in  millions  of  years 
of  living,  as  each  birth  is  claimed  to  be  a 
recapitulation  of  the  entire  process  of 
evolution.  This  wild  contention  means 
that  the  embryo  of  manljegins  as  a  sin- 
gle cell,  grows  into  a  fish,  passes  into  a 
reptile,  thence  into  a  mamcnal,  thence 
into  a  primitive^ ape  form,  and  finally 
ends  up  as  a  man!  It  was  first  expounded 
by  Ernest  Ilaeckel,  who  said:  "The  his- 
tory of  the  foptus  is  a  recapitulation  of 
the  race.^'  Todav  evolutionists  do  not 
dare  champion  such  madness,  hut  cling 
to  it  to  lesser  degrees.  They  drop  many 
stages^  taking  short  cuts,  and  otherwise 
juggle  tlie  recapitulation  to  suit  their 
fancy. 

Most  evolutionists  today  claim  only 
three  evolutionary  stages  arc  revealed: 
the  fish  stage, 'the  tail  stage,  and  the  hair 
stage.  They  say  that  embryos  of  man 
have  gill-slits  at  an  early  stage  of  de- 
velopment, reflecting  fish  anc^tors.  Ac- 
tually, these  so-called  "gill-slits"  are 
merely  folds  or  arches.  Even  in  fish  em- 
bryos they  are  not  gill-slits.  They  devel- 
op into  gills,  in  fish.  In  the  human  em- 
bryo they  become  ear  cavities,  lower  jaM» 
and  neck  parts.  It  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  look  at  a  roll  of  paper  for  a  print- 
ing press  and  say,  "There  is  a  book." 
But  the  printer  might  produce  from  it 
newspapers,  or  magazines,  or  pamphlets, 
or  handbills. 

When  a  book  on  evolution  is  intended 
for  the  genera}  public  and  not  informed 

scientists,  it  will  sometimes  venture  to 
state  that  at  one  stage  the  human  em- 
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bryo  has  a  tail.  Kellogg  did  this,  in  bis 
book  Evolution  the  Way  of  Man,  He 
claimed  that  the  tail  was  no  longer  than 
the  leg^  and  gradually  reduced  till  at 
birth  it  had  disappeared.  At  this  sup- 
posed "gilled"  and  "tailed"  stage  the  em- 
bryo is  the  size^of  a  pea^  when  only  the 
principal  organs  exist,  and  these  only  in 
faint  beginnings.  To  say  that  the  human 
spine  is  a  tail  extending  beyond  the  legs 
is  absurd,  specially  when  it  is  known  that 
the  intestine  ajso  extends  beyond  the 
legs,  along  this  "tail'',  uear  the  end  of 
which  "tail"  is  the  anal  opening!  What 
monkey  or  other  animal  ever  had  its  in- 
testines in  its  tail  and  eliminated  from 
the  tip  of  its  tail?  The  adult  spine  has 
thirty-three  vertebrae;  sb  does  the  hu- 
man embryo,  never  more,  and  none  of 
them  gradually  disappear  as  though 
shedding  a  "tair. 

In  the  fourth  month  of  development 
extremely  soft  and  fine  hair  begins  to 
appear  on  the  human  embryo  and  soon 
covers  the  whole  body.  It  is  known  as  the 
lanugo  or  embryonal  down,  begins  to  be 
lost  by  (he  eightli  month,  is  finally  lost 
after  birth,  when  coarser,  permanent 
hair  takes  its  place.  Eut  in  some  places, 
such  as  the  face  and  ears,  this  fine  hair 
persists  throughout  life.  Is  that  fuzz  com- 
parable to  the  coarse  matting  of  hair 
that  covers  apes  and  other  animals?  The 
evolutionists  so  imply.  Yet  when  this 
hair  covers  the  human  embryo  it  is  so 
fine  that  it  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  except  on  head  and  eyebrows. 

Sir  Arthur  Keith,  Hunterian  profes- 
sor of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  and  "former  president  of  the 
Eoyal  Anthropological  Institute,  said 
regarding  embryology  and  evolution:  "It 
was  expected  that  the  embryo  would  re- 
capitulate the  features  of  its  ancestors 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  Now  that  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  embryo  at  all  stages 
are  known,  the  general  feeling  is  one  of 
disappointment;  the  human  embryo  at 
no  stage  is  anthropoid  in  its  appear- 


ance/'  Well-known  evolutionisi;  William 
Bateson  said  to  an  assembly  of  scien- 
tists in  America  regarding  the  argument 
for  evolution  from  embryology:  ''Today 
we  feel  silence  to  be  the  safer  course" 
Proverbs  17 :  28  states :  "Even  a  fool 
is  counted  wise,  if  he  keep  silent — intelli- 
gent, if  he  close  his  lips,  — 4n  American 
Translaiion. 

The  Vanishing  VeuiigialOrgtms 

Some  structures  in  man  and  other 
higher  forms  of  life  are  believed  by  evo- 
lutionista  to  be  remains  of  structures 
once  required  by  lower,  ancestral  forms, 
but  which  are  no  longer  necessary  to 
their  pjFseJit  possessors.  Such  structures 
or  organs  are  called  vestigial  organs.  In 
man  the  evolutionists  used  to  point  to 
some  180  such  left-overs  or  hang-overs 
from  evolution,  but  now  as  knowledge 
has  increased  these  vestigial  0Tg;ans  have 
diminished,  till  today  there  ig  only  a 
handful.  Those  most  frequently  men- 
tioned now  are  the  appendix,  tonsils, 
coccyx,  and  the  thyroid,  thymus,  pineal 
and  pituitary  glands.  But  even  informed 
evolutionists  no  longer  call  these  organs 
vestigial.  Each  has  its  function,  and  rep- 
utable  doctors  testify  they  do  not  merit 
the  name  vestigial.  The  same  holds  true 
for  other  so-called  vestigial  organs,  such 
as  the  small  fleshy  fold  in  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye,  the  muscles  of  the  outer  ear, 
or  the  body  hair. 

Sir  Arthur  Keith  stated  that  '*as 
Paley  declared  a  century  ago,  our  list 
of  "useless'  structures  decreases  as  our 
stock  "of  knowkdge  increases".  The  late 
Professor  E.  S.  Goodrich,  of  Oxford 
Universityj  said:  "He  would  be  a  rash 
man  iJQdeed  who  would  now  assert  that 
any  part  of  the  human  body  h  useless/' 
Because  the  evolutionist  may  not  know 
the  function  of  a  structure,  he  in  his  con- 
ceit takes  that  as  evidence  that  it  has  no 
function.  Moreover^  vestigial  organs 
woQjd  notpTOYQ  evoJution*  Evolutionists 
must  prove  the  acquisition  of  new  and 
useful   organs,  not  the  uselegsness   of 


organs  previously  existmg.  Still  they 
glibly  babble  about  vestigial  organs  as 
"proof. 

For  example,  retreating  from  the  field 
of  human  vesti^iai  structures,  they  cite 
some  in  animals.  Two  outstanding  ones 
are  the  relics  of  rear  legs  in  pythons  and 
whales.  In  the  rear  part  of  the  big  ser- 
pents there  are  two  strong  spurs  pro- 
jecting out  two  or  three  inches  and  which 
can  be  moved  vigorously.  These  are  not 
useless  structures,  but  assist  in  propel- 
ling the  serpent's  bulk  along  the  ground 
and  also  can  be  used  to  inflict  severe 
gashes  in  enemies. 

In  the  rear  part  of  the  .whale,  em- 
bedded in  the  Hesh,  are  certain  carti- 
laginous bones  from  six  to  ten  inches  in 
length.  They  are  not  connected  to  the 
spine,  nor  come  to  the  skin.  They  are  in- 
terior organs  to  which  muscles  are  at- 
tached and  by  which  the  genital  and  oth- 
er parts  are  supported.  They  are  of 
value  to  the  whale,  and  are  not  the  relics 
of  hind  legs.  How  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve as  do  evolution! E^ts,  that  a  fish  left 
the  water  to  hecome  a  land  animal, 
worked  for  millions  of  years  to  get  legs, 
then  tired  of  tliem,  returned  to  the  wa- 
ter, changed  itB  front  legs  into  paddleSj 
developed  tail  flukes  as  a  propeller,  let 
its  rear  legs  dangle  uselessly,  till  now 
they  are  only  ie^olated  bits  of  useless 
bone  embedded  in  flesh.  That  is  the  fish 
story  the  evolutionists  tell  about  the 
whale. 

The  Record  of  the  Rocks 

Many  evolutionists  claim  geology  or 
•paleontology  gives  stnongest  ''proof  of 
their  theory.  In  the  older  layers  or 
strata  of  earth  they  find  fossils  of  sim- 
ple life  forms.  Down  through  the  mil- 
lions of  years,  they  say,  new  layers  were 
deposited  and  life  was  evolving,  and 
more  fossils  were  being  formed.  In  the 
more  recent  strata  they  find  the  more 
complicated  life  forms.  iMiis,  they  argue, 
proves  evolution.  They  ignore  ,many 
facts  that  refut(i  their  argument. 

AWAKE! 


Ill  rock  layers  supposed  to  be  many 
millions  of  years  old  there  are  fossils  of 
starfish,  fish,  plants,  etc.,  that  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  these  forms  of  life 
today.  They  have  not  changed  or  evolved. 
The  same  is  true  of  fossils  of  pigs,  ele- 
phants, tigers,  bears,  apes  and  other 
more  complicated  forms  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  mere  ten  million  years  old; 
in  that  long  time  their  offspring  have 
not  changed,  but  are  the  same  as  those 
fossilized  ancients. 

Evolutionist  Thomas  Huxley  admit- 
ted this,  saying  that  change  in  form  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  since  its  be- 
ginning till  now  is  "wonderfully  small". 
Professor  James  Park's  Textbook  of 
Geology  said  that  the  most  obvious  les- 
son from  fossil  study  was  that  "life, 
even  in  the  earliest  times,  difFernd  in  no 
way  from  the  life  of  today'*.  Also,  that 
''the  lowly  t3T:)es  of  life  that  appear  in 
the  oldest  rocks  have  persisted  through 
all  geological  times  up  to  the  presient 
day'*.  Professor  D,  F.  Jones,  of  Yale 
University,  said :  ''Certain  fossil  insects, 
well  preserved  in  amber  from  geological 
periods  which  are  reckoned  by  millions 
of  years,  differ  in  no  perceptible  way 
from  individuals  of  the  same  species  to- 
day." 

This  substantiates  the  Bible  record  of 
creatiouj  that  marine  or  water  life  was 
first  created,  then  birds,  then  land  ani- 
mals, and  finally  man,  and  that  all  of 
these  should  breed  true^  producing  "af- 
ter its  kind".  Of  course,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  natural  specites  there  can 
be  wide  variation,  as  exists  in  the  cat 
family,  dog  family,  or  even  human  fam- 
ily, Mendel's  laws  of  heredity  show  a 
patterji  of  variation,  but  dogs  are  al- 
ways dogs,  cats  cats,  men  men.  One  can- 
not get  cats  from  dogs,  or  apes  from 
men,  or  vice  versa.  And  if  any  unnatural 
inter-breeding  of  different  natural  spe- 
cies is  engineered  by  man,  the  resulting 
offspring,  if  any,  is  sterile.  It  cannot 
bring  forth  "after  its  kind".  The  waU  of 
partition    between    natural    species    is 
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sterility,  and  this  forbids  passage  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  species,  though 
permitting  variation  within  those  limits. 

Question9  That  Demand  Answers 

Nevertheless,  the  evolutionists  contend 
that  species  have  been  bridged,  not  just 
once,  but  unnumbered  thousands  of 
times.  They  must  make  this  wild  asser- 
tion to  maintain  their  theory.  But  why 
are  none  of  these  bridges  preserved  in 
fossil  in  the  rocks?  If  evolution  built 
bridges  to  link  species,  and  took  millions 
of  years  in  each  case,  why  are  not  some 
of  the  intermediate  forms  seen  in  fos- 
sils? Then  there  must  have  been  millions 
of  them,  living  and  dying  for  millions  of 
years.  Did  evolution  burn  its  bridges  be- 
hind itt  There  is  not  even  a  trace  of  ash- 
es. This  line  of  reasoning  gives  a  fore- 
gleam  that  geology  not  only  fails  to 
prove  evolution,  but  perhaps  boomer- 
angs against  the  theory.  This  line  of 
logic  is  worth  pursuing  further. 

In  our  next  succeeding  issue  we  con- 
tinue to  weigh  the  evolution  theory  on 
the  balances  of  reason.  Is  the  evolution- 
ist's '^evidence"  of  changing  species  and 
how  they  evolve  as  wanting  in  weight  as 
his  "proof"  from  comparative  anatomy 
and  embryology?  Is  it.  as  purely  specu- 
lative as  his  geological  arguments?  Is 
his  claim  that  anthropologists  have  dug 
up  the  missing  link  to  bind  man  to  prim- 
itive ape  as  vulnerable  as  the  embarrass- 
ing blood  tests  that  put  the  chimpanzee 
above  man  in  the  evolution  tree,  that 
backfired  to  kick  man  down  to  the  mouse 
level?  Setting  aside  the  evolutionist's 
copious  theorizings  and  speculations,  his 
profuse  assertions  and  assumptions,  has 
he  any  proofs  that  light  will  not  dispel, 
as  increasing  knowledge  has  made  'Ves- 
tigial organs"  to  vanish?  The  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions  will  force  the 
evolution  theory  to  declare  bankruptcy. 
Read  them  in  the  next  issue,  wherein  will 
appear  the  concluding  article  of  this 
series,  entitled  ''Missing  Links  Still 
Missing". 


Heavyweight  Dwarfs 


'^  Nearly  everyone  knows  that  hydrogen  is  the 
lightest  substance,  yet  very  few  people  know 
who  is  the  grand  champ  of  all  hea^-y weights. 
G-aeasingj  some  might  s^y  lead;  ethers  ur&m^Tii; 
or  others  might  give  the  champ's  belt  to  im- 
tamishing  gold.  Platinuin  and  iridiinni  however, 
are  both  heavier  than  gold,  nnd  osmiTiin  tops 
them  all  as  the  heaviest  known  form  of  matter 
on  earti.  OsmiUm  weighs  ly4()4.&  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  to  compare  ^^ith  lead  at  70S  pounds, 
WEiter  at  62.4  pounds,  and  liquid  hydrogen  at 
4,4  poundg. 

'8?  But  when  astronomers  stumbled  on  wbite 
dwarf  stars  out  there  iu  the  stellar  vau[t  of 
heaven  thfry  were  utterly  dismayed  to  find  that 
their  iiJiit  weight  was  many^  many  times  that 
of  osmium.  The  first  of  these  peculiar  stars, 
which  Scienr^e  JVen's  Letter  says  are  "probably 
the  straiigej;t,  and  most  inferesting  objects  in 
the  univcrse^j  was  discovered  in  1892  near 
Siriusj^  thf?  brightest  star  in  the  heavens.  For  a 
long  time  little  waa  known  about  these  dwarfs, 
aJid  up  until  19,45  only  7&  had  been  found.  Dur- 
ing the  next  three  years  30  more  were  discovered. 

'K  The  strange  thing  about  wlyte  dwarf  stars 
13  that  tiiey  are  no  largeir  than  the  earth,  some 
are  as  src^ll  as  onr  moon,  yet  in  weight  they 
are  as  htiavy  as  our  ami-  Such  great  density 
means  that  more  matter  or  material  must  be 
packed  into  a  much  smaller  space.  How  lajich 
more  is  packed  in  will  tax  the  wildest  imRgms- 
tion  beyond  its  limits.  Take  as  an  illustration  a 
eubic  inch  of  osmium.  It  weighs  less  than  a 
pound;  13  ounces^  to  be  esacit.  Kow%  if  it  were 
possible  to  chisel  a  cubic  inch  out  of  a  white 
dwarf  star  and  pface  it  aJongHide  the  osm'^um^ 
how  much  do  you  think  it  would  weigh?  10 
pounds'?  100  pounds?  1,000  pounds?  Come, 
come,  make  the  wildest  guess  you  can  image! 
10,000  pounds  ?  100,000  pounds  ?  500,000 
pounds?    Maybe    yes,    for    the    lighter-weight 


dwarfs.  But  others  weigh  as  much  as  2,000,000 
pounds  per  cubic  inch!  That  is  1,000  tons,  a 
weight  that  staggers  and  numbs  one's  compre- 
hcnsion.  Ji^st  think  o£  it,  a  <?ub!e  inch  /^f  stuff 
weighing  as  much  as  50  tailroad  cars  of  coal  I 

^  Impossible!  yon  Ray?  Well,  that  is  Trh^t 
the  astronomers  first  thought.  Dr.  WiUem  J. 
Luyten,  the  fort^most  authority  on  these  stellar 
midgets,  says  thfiir  discovery  "caused  a  minor 
revolution  in  astronomical  and  physical  think- 
hig*\  Explaining,  Science  I^ews  Leltar  sajs: 
"We  are  here  dealing  with  m  atter-in-the-raw 
where,  under  the  conditions  of  extremely  high 
temperaturts,  perhaps  billions  of  degrt^es,  all 
the  atoms  arc  'stripps^d*  of  their  proteetive 
covering  of  electrons.  Thig  makps  the  atom  so 
much  smaller  that  it  becomes  possible  to  *'pack^' 
them  much  closer^  and  from  pure  theory  it  was 
now  possible  to  predict  that  there  should  exist 
■stars  in  which  one  cubic  inoh  might  Veigh'  over 
10,000  tons,^^ 

*®  These  are  dwarf  stars  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Only  1/35  the  dianieter  of  the  Sun,  and 
with  a  volume  or  bulk  about  1/40000  of  that 
of  the  sun,  one  of  these  dwarfs  has  jui^t  as 
nmeh  matter  and  weight  packed  in  it  as  con- 
tained in  the  sun.  And  becauee  this  tremendous 
amount  of  ejs^rgy  is  coneofllraled  m  eo  stmaU  a 
space^  these  stars  are  very  much  hotter  than  the 
sun.  In  luminosity,  however,  they  average  only 
about  1/10000'  of  the  brightness  of  the  sun,. 
because  of  the  much  smaller  surface.  One  dwarf, 
weighing  around  260  tons  per  cuhic  inch,  is 
only  1/25O0O  as  bright  as  necessary  to  he  seen 
with  the  nak^d  eye. 

%  Any  person  who  considers  such  wonders  of 
creation  as  these,  and  fails  to  appreciate  the  in- 
finite greatness  of  the  almighty  Jehovah  God, 
must  indeed  have  a  midget  mind  with  a  skull 
as  dense  as  a  dwarf  star. 
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A  WAKE 


Is  IT  better  for  religion  to  govern  a 
pfiople  jointly  with  a  political  statet 
Or  is  it  better  for  religion  to  liavo  her 
place  outside  of  politics  and  let  the  gov- 
ernment rule  the  people  without  any  in- 
terference from  a  church  1  Ever  since 
the  foundirij?  of  Mexico  by  Spain  that 
has  been  an  important  issue  in  Mexico. 
For  hundreds  of  years  the  ehurtiJi  and 
state  ruled  hand  in  hand  in  Mexico,  but 
finally  through  law  the  chdrch  was 
placed  in  a  position  very  inferior  to  tlie 
state  and  prohibited  from  taking  part  in 
politics.  Smee  the  church  of  Home  can- 
not rule  in  conjunction  with  the  present 
political  power  in  this  nation  it  has  at- 
empted  to  put  into  power  different  po- 
itieal  parties  that  \vould  eo-operate  with 
her.  But  so  far  she  has  not  succeeded  in 
her  plan. 

Among  these  parties  there  is  one  of 
special  interest  because  it  is  attempting 
to  establish  a  government  according  to 
its  own  idcay  and  is  willing  to  use  any 
means  possible  to  acconiplisii  t^at,  ^even 
if  it  means  brother  fighting  against 
brother  and  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood/  According  to  this  party  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  innocent  or  not^  is  ^*merely 
a  planting  and  not  really  a  death",  be- 
cause they  consider  those  that  die  for 
the  party  as  martyrs  and  use  their  his- 
tories as  propaganda  to  get  others  to 
join  their  ranks.  So  far  114'have  died 
tangling  with  the  government  forces. 
The  party  referred  to  is  Sinarquism.  It 
is  as  religious  as  it  is  politicaL 

In  order  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
this  party,  which  operates  principally  in 
Mexico,  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
book  Sinarquismo,  written  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  Defense  of  the  Uevolution  and 
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published  in  1944,  The  Revolutionaries 
are  the  ones  that  se^Jarated  the  church 
from  the  state  in  Mexico,  and  they  are 
tlie  political  party  now  governing  Mexi- 
co. The  prologue  of  the  book  states: 

The  Committee  in  Defense  of  the  Revolu- 
tion .  ,  ,  lias  considered  since  its  foUTidation, 
that  Sinarquism  is  the  No.  1  danfjcr  in  our 
country.  .  .  .  We  consider  it  a  i)!itriotic  act 
...  to  fight — without  using  violent  means — • 
this  group  of  bad  Mexicans  who  arc  taking 
advantage  of  the  ignoranee  of  the  humble 
people  to  draR'  them  into  an  activity  which 
is  antigovernment. 

During  approximately  the  last  100 
years  there  has  been  a  c'ontinuiil  iigbt  to 
establish  a  constitution  which  would 
openly  separate  the  church  from  the 
state.  And  that  is  what  the  Kevolution 
bajs  accomplished.  A  great  number  of 
ilexicans  have  died,  a  number  of  na- 
tions iiave  attacked  and  invaded  Mexico, 
there  have  been  many  changes  of  gov- 
ernment, but  finally  the  state  was  in  a 
position  superior  to  religion  and  this  was 
far  from  pleasing  to  the  religious  clergy* 

This  separation  was  principally  ac- 
complished by  Lazaro  Cardenas,  a  huni- 
ble  and  sincere  person  who  became  pres- 
ident in  1934.  His  regime  merely  applied 
to  the  Catholic  Church  a  constitution 
which  had  long  been  in  effect  but  had 
never  been  obeyed.  Cardenas  sincerely 
desired  to  help  the  humble  class  of  Mexi- 
co* Shortly  after  coming  into  power  he 
turned  over  to  the*  people,  farmers, 
tracts  of  land  long  held  by  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  other  wealthy  people. 

His  plan  would  have  worked  we|l  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  opposing  parties 
directed  by  the  religious  clergy,  who  at 


dll  Costs  were  attemptmg  ta  disrupt  the 
presidential  arrangements  because  it 
affected  their  interests.  A  tremendous 
fight  took  pldiee,  especially  in  the  center 
of  the  -countrj^  which  gave  birth  to  a 
number  of  political  parties  whose  sole 
intention  was  to  disrupt  the  president's 
plan  of  helping  the  humhle  class.  Natu- 
rally, all  these  parties  were  supported 
financially  by  the  landholders,  the 
wealthy^  and  in  particular  by  the  clergy. 
Every  one  of  the  parties  failed  after  a 
number  of  latteih'pts  to  foil  the  presi- 
dential plan. 

Sittarquists  OTgantzed 

Then  the  religious  clergy  of  the  Ro- 
man CathoJie  Church  Xhought  it  wise  to 
form  a  party  which,  instead  of  depend- 
ing on  the  wealthy  and  the  landowners, 
would  seek  its  strength  from  the  people, 
the  humble  and  illiterate  fanner  who  lias 
always  suffered  so  much  just  attempting 
to  live.  First  they  formed  a  party  called 
the  Anti-Communist  Center,  They  were 
trying  to  make  the  people  think  that 
President  Cardenas  was  a  Communist; 
hiifc  they  failed  in  this  because  the  people 
liked  and  respected  the  government  of 
General  Cardenas.  This  party  was  un- 
der a  German^  Hellmuth  Oskar  Sohreiter, 

The  director  of  this  party  next  thought 
of  organizing  a  new  party-  He  gathered 
information  from  peopJe  that  had  col- 
laborated with  Franco,  from  the  Italian 
Fascist  party,  and  with  thi^  he  used  his 
knowledge  of  the  National  Socialist 
party  of  Germany*  The  result  wa^  ih^ 
idea  of  forming  a  militarized,  hierarch- 
ical party  of  the  great  masses  attracted 
by  a  program  in  which  the  people  would 
have  the  first  p]ace  yet  always  be  sub- 
jected to  the  will  of  the  fuehrer,  of  a 
duce,  of  a  caUdillo,  of  a  chief,  "The 
[Sinarquists]  ,  .  -.  conceived  a  type  of 
P&tIy  &)mpo^^i\  of  stra!nge  elements  ex- 
tracted from  three  foreign  parties  and 
was  Mptized  with  a  word  which,  pre- 
viously, very  few  had  heard  in  Mexico: 
Sinarqui&m.''  (Sinurqnismo)  It  was  on 
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May  Zi5-  l^iJ/,  tuat  the  National  Sinar- 
quist  union  was  definitely  founded  in 
the  city  of  Leon,  Guanajuato,  a  city 
lOO'pereent  fanatical  and  Catholic. 

Through  a  series  of  taiJcs  which  were 
compelling  the  humble  people  to  take  ac- 
tion, the  racyement  got '  started,  even 
though  the  people  were  harming  them- 
selves. And  what  was  even  worse  for  the 
people,  a  new  factor  appeared:  the 
priest,  "el  padrecito,'*  who,  making  use 
of  his  moral  authority,  was  continually 
inBiBtmg  to  the  people:  "Join  up  with 
Sinarquism,  join  up  with  Sinarquism, 
Sinarquism  is  Mexico's  only  salvation," 

Then,  what  is.  Sinarquism  really  try- 
ing to  attain!  If  the  plan  of  its  directors 
is  considered  at  first  sight,  ;then  their  in- 
tentions seem  good.  But  really,  "What 
is  their  program^ ' 

It  would  be  childish  to  consideLf  that  the 
real  program  of  the  NSU  [National  Sinarquist 
Union]  is  that  which  it  presents  in  its  deelara- 
tionSj  in  the  famous  *16  points  of  Sinarquism', 
which  are  deliberately  ambiguous  and  dem^w- 
gogical,  similar  to  the  'oEfici^l  truth*  of  Sin- 
arquism. The  NSU  has  its  'r^al  truth'  which 
it  attempts  to  conceal,  but,  without  suspecting 
itj  perhaps  uncovers  itself  absolutely  in  stat- 
ing that  its  final  purpose  is  the  creating  of  a 
New  Social  Christian  Otder. — Sinarquismo, 

The  structure  of  the  party  is  similar 
to  alJ  of  those  parties  of  Fascist  type^ 
the  supreme  head  of  the  NSIJ  is  the  Na- 
tional director,  appointed  by  the  previ- 
ous director.  Nevertheless,  the  one  that 
appears  as  the  National  director  is 
merely  an  instrument  through  which 
works -the  hidden  and  real  power,  and 
it  is  this  power  that  changes  the  director, 
appointing  the  new  one,  when  the  one 
thai  has  the  position  is  not  of  any  more 
use,  or  whei;,  he  is  assigned  to  another 
job,  AH  of  the  directors  have  been  weak- 
willed  youths  who  are  easily  influenced 
by  the  mastei'  directors.  Having  youths 
as  directors  makes  the  people  think  that 
the  party  is  directed  by  young  people. 

The  National  director  receives  the 
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help^  of  five  secretaries^  also  appointed 
by  the  secret  power  of  the  organization* 
All  together  they  constitute  a  national 
eommitte?  which  directs  ail  of  the  move- 
ment by  means  of  other  cojnmittces.  All 
members  of  the  NSU  deceive  military 
training,  especially  in  rural  zonp.s.  The 
purpose  of  this  military  instruction  ia 
shown  in  the  September  26,  194(),  issue 
of  their  newspaper,  El  Sinarquista, 
which  states  tliat  Sinarquisni  wants 
martyrs,  because  ''God  is  asking  for  the 
blood  of  martyrs  to  save  Mexico".  But 
the  important  thing  about  this  is  tlmt 
the  directors  of  tlie  party  are  theolo- 
gians, clergymen,  Falangists  and,  ia  a 
number  of  cases,  Jesuits* 

Purpose  of  Sinarquiam 

The  real  purpose  of  this  organia^ation 
is  to  co-operate  with  the  Catholic  Church 
to  put  Mexico  once  again  in  the  Middle 
Ages  through  the  establishment  of  its 
"New  Christian  Order".  The  clergy's  part 
in  this  organization  is  clearly  seen  when 
the  present  government  through  its  book 
Sinarquismo  states : 

"What  tlicy  havo  had  to  use  is  tlie  screen 
of  patriotism,  nationalism^  and  the  common 
good,  because  of  the  mental  backwardness  of 
the  masses  in  the  center  of  the  country  which 
constitute  their  greatest  reserve;  and  then,  to 
avoid  complications  With  those  that  might  be- 
come interested  in  what  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  movement,  they  established  strict  rules 
of  discipline,  obedience  to  the  director;  they 
considered  as  dogma  the  postulate  of  the  NSU 
and  the  word  of  the  directors.  Methods  of  the 
Catholic  Cimreh  were  adapted  to  a  political 
party,  .  ,  .  The  extraordiijary  strength  which 
it  acquired  in  such  a  short  time  lq  the  center 
of  the  country  is  merely  the  result  of  the 
clergy's  participation  in  the  organization 
through  its  priests  that,  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  confessional,  would  urge  and  use  pres- 
sure on  the  laboring  people  and  the  Catholics 
to  join  the  ranks  of  Sinarquism. 

Thua  continued  the  campai^  of  the 
party  until  it  had  nearly  a  million  mem- 
bersj  the  great  majority  being  women 
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and  men  of  the  laboring  class.  Their 
bloody  fights  and  triumphs  were  bragged 
about  in  their  newspaper,  El  Sinar- 
quistGf  of  November  4,  1943,  and  they 
also  stated  more  of  their  present  plan^; 

We  want  them  to  aniend  article  130  of  the 
Constitution  [which  prohibits  the  church 
from  being^  united  to  the  state].  We  want  the 
Catholic  Church  to  have  not  only  a  decent 
position  in  Mexico,  like  she  has  in  any  civil- 
ized country,  hut  aho  a  ^privileged  position^. 
which  she  should  have  by  right  because  of  be- 
ing the  builder  of  our  nation.  In  Mexico,  con- 
trary to  our  previous  actions  as  a  nation,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  been  persecuted  and 
forced  to  abide  within  the  limits  of  its  temples. 

Eleven  years  have  passed  since  Sin- 
arquism  was  founded  in  Mexico,  It 
claims  at  present  to  have  half  a  million 
men  in  its  ranks.  It  has  left  a  bloody 
and  fanatical  trail  behind  it.  Its  latest 
leaflet,  distributed  November^  1948^ says: 
"The  National  Sinarquist  Union  has,  as 
its  final  purpose,  the  establishing  in 
Mexico  a  social  order,  according  to  our 
own  peculiar  characteristics^  based  on  the 
social  Christian  doctrine*"  Their  call  ia 
no  longer  to  the  illUerate  laboring  class 
but  to  the  educated  professional  class  of 
people  to  '*be  the  pillars  of  the  new 
Jhlexico".  Continues  their  puhlication: 
"The  National  Sinarquist  Union  has  en- 
tered into  its  second  period,  undoubted- 
ly the  most  important  one:  that  of  carry- 
ing out  its  program.  We  are  very  close 
to  victory.  In  a  short  time  the  people 
will  have  fulfilled  their  mission." 

.  TruI^F  the  history  of  Sinarquism  shows 
that  it  is  the  public  ^nemy  Number  1  in 
Mexico  and  it  is  a  sure  thing  that  the 
Sinarqnistic  movement  will  not  rest  nor 
give  np  its  fight  to  establish  a  Eomanish 
chnreh-state  government.  But  in  order 
to  see  w^hether  or  not  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  will  regain  the  dictatorial 
position  she  has  held  in  Mexico  for  400 
years,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  an 
eye  on  her  new  Mexican  "sword  of  the 
church"^  Sinarquism, — Awake!  corre- 
spondent in  Mexico. 
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The  Chinese  Fuzzls 
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Here  are  some  odd  facta  about  the 
Chinf^se  situation.  Contrary  to  what 
you  might  gather  from  tin*  ne^w^papers, 
l*L  ^^^  ^^^  CommuDista  who  are  threalening 
China  B.tt  not  Russians.  They  are  Chinese.  While 
these  Chinese  get  theii?  ideas  from  Mo&cow^  they 
get  theijT  support  from  the  Chioese  countryside. 
They  have  }iad  very  little  from  Russia^  Rui^sia  was 
the  firfet  g:i'eat  power  .to  help  Chian£^  Kai-&hek  in 
hia  war  with  Japan-  While  we  were  seuding  the 
J&p^  s(?rap  iron  ani?  oiJ,  Russia  v,nfi  ending'  Chi^tJig 
planes  and  guns.  Between  1937  and  1939^  Russia 
sent  more  than  ft  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
aid  to  Chiang-— five  times  what  we  sent.  But  here 
ia  the  strange  part :  During  the  entiife  course  of  the 
war,  from  1937  to  1945,  the  Russians  refused  to 
send  the  Chinese  Communist  army  as  miieh  as  a 
plane,  or  d  tank  of  gasoline.  A)I  of  Rnssift's  help 
to  Cliina^  fls  well  as  all  of  Amerie&'s  help,  was 
cleared  through  Chiang'  Kai-shek,  the  deadly  ene- 
my nf  the  Communists.  As  late  as  1946,  when 
General  Martihall  returned  fl-om  his  mibsion  to 
China,  he  said  he. knew  of  no  evidence  whatsoever 


that  the  Chinese  Communiats  were  reeeiving  eup- 
plie.s  frotn  Rusaia. 

<f'  In  the  greatest  seriaJ  troop  movement  m  his- 
tory, American  planes  moved  80^000  of  Chiang's 
hest  troops  lt>  cities  the  Communists  werp  ready  to 
take  over.  Our  navy  shipped  ai^ditional  armies 
from  Canton  to  North  China.  Aineriean  Marines 
moved  ici  Korlh  China  to  guard  tht  railroads  from 
which.  Chiang's  troops  launched  their  eunnpssfnl 
drives  into  Communist-held  territory.  Wc  supplied 
the  troopSi  furnished  the  egujpiuent  and  advised 
on  over-all  strategy.  But^  alas,  the  Chines^e  Com- 
munists have  recaptured  much  of  the  territory  we 
gave  to  Chiang,  and  now  threaten  to  sweep  all 
China.  Some  of  Chiang's  best  Ameriuan-tratned 
troops  have  deserted  and  gone  over  to  the  Corn- 
munists.  Great  quantities  of  Ameritnn  supplies 
have  fflHen  into  Iheir  hands.  W^hat  is  wrong?  The 
United  States  ia  trying  to  stop  a  rr^voH  that  is  long 
overdue.  Ail  the  support  that  we  give  to  Cfiiang 
is  helping  the  Communists  because  it  is  usvd  to 
prop  up  a  rotten  feudal  regime  that  th?  Chinese 
hate,— K.  It  Landis  11,  Chicago  Stin^Timer^, 


Troblerm  on  Palomar 

./'  The  200-ineh.  giant  ^ye  ^top  Movjsi  P&JomsT  has  thns  far-preprated  problems  instead 
of  valuable  photographs.  The  most  serii>us  trouble  is  a  bulge  along  the  outer  edge  of 
the  massive  mirror.  It  is  20  millionths  of  an  inth  too  high^  an  error  seemingly  slight^ 
but  until  it  is  removed  the  distant  nebulae  will  keep  their  privacy.  Another  ailment  of 
the  telescope  is  that  the  edges  of  the  mirror  respond  to  temperature  changes  more  quickly 
than    the    center,    and    this    uneven    expansion    with    temperature    change    throws    the 
dtlicately  ea;leulated.  curvature  of  the  mirror  awry.  So  the  minor  will  have  to  nndergo 
some  weight-reducing  treatment  to  lose  its  bulge,  and  small  fans  and  insulating  aluminum 
foil  around  the  edges  will  care  for  the  temperature  problem.  The  scientists  hope  that 
by  fall  at  the  latest  the  giant  mirrot  will  be  relaying  to  them  sjome  of  heaven's  secrets. 

T)rugs  for  Drur)ks 

Qnr  night  tjefore  gom{^  to  a  dinner  party  Dr.  Erik  Jacohaen  of  Copenhagen  clowned 
a  (iOUple  of  pills   of  tetr-Lethyl-thiuranidisulfide,   They   were  supposed   to   he  good   for 
vorms,  but  the^  sound  had  enough  for  anything.  When  the  doctor  arrived  at  the  party 
and  sipped  a  small  glass  of  heer  his  faee  got  red,  his  heart  poundedj  his  breath  choked. 
A)<ioho}  ui  any  form  revolted  him.  It  looked  like  the  pill  for  alcoholics.  Other  medicineii 
for  worms  are  sometimes  fatally  poisonous  when  mixed  with  alcohoL  Hence,  during  the 
past  two  years  500  alcoholics  have  been  treated  with  the  drug.  After  only  one  dosi;  of 
the  drug  450  of  them  still  have  a  loathing  for  alcohoh  Worms  and  akoholism  may  not 
be  hiidsj  but  it  seems  both  jaay  be  killed  with  one  ttone— tetraethyl-thiuramdis'ulJjde! 
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IN  THE  fall  of  1946  a  pair  of  vultures 
circled  over  a  spot  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's Mojave  desert,  and  looked  with 
inter(3st  at  a  scene  on  a  black  ribbon  of 
highway  below.  It  was  different  from 
this  highway's  usual  attraction  of  dead 
mice,  prairie  dogs,  or  skunks.  Two  of 
the  I'ast-utovin^  craft  that  so  often 
added  flashes  of  color  to  the  dark  road 
and  pale  desert  lay  crumpled  and  still  a 
few  feet  apart.  The  buzzards'  interest, 
of  courae/centered  upon  the  inert  bodies 
scattered  on  both  sides  of  tlie  road,  dis- 
j^^orged  by  the  colliding  inouiiters  upon 
the  sparse  wasteland. 

On  a  cruel  bed  of  cbolla  lay  two  wom- 
en's bodies,  dusty,  unprotesting  the  sand 
and  thorns.  Thrust  through  one  bloody 
stocking  was  a  jagged  protrusion  of 
bone.  On  tlie  other  side  of  the  highway  a 
man,  with  his  head  in  the  dirt,  appeared 
almost  as  if  ho  had  been  arrested  in  the 
act  of  eating  the  dust  on  which  he  lay. 
Two  children  moaned  on  the  uptilted 
seat  of  one  of  the  wrecks.  At  the  wheel 
of  the  other  was  a  figure  in  a  pose  so 
grotesquely  broken  as  to  manifestly  pro- 
claim sudden  death.  Twisted  metal,  scat- 
tered glass,  and  the  splotches  of  gore 
added  the  customary  trimmings  to  an- 
other auto  massacre  scene. 

How  could  this  accident  have  hap- 
pened on  a  highway  without  curve,  with- 
out defect,  without  visual  obstruction? 
Both  cars  were  obviously  recent  models. 
The  famous  desert  clarity  added  to  the 
afternoon's  ease  of  car  operation.  Never- 
theless ^  the  characteristic  debris  .  and 
casualties  of  the  head-on  collision  lit- 
tered this  blameless  strip  of  pike.  Cars 
are  now  collecting. 
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TKa  aulomobif^  a  ktllar  graat«r  than 
th«  tevon  mojor  Americon  wars 

Let  us  leave  the  increasing  knot  of 
people^  which,  among  its  customarily 
large  number  of  morbid  gapers,  fortu- 
nately included  two  humanitarians  who 
rendered  first  aid  and  eventually  pro- 
cured an  ambulance.  Observers  later 
stated  tliat  the  buzzards,  which  had  been 
joined  by  several  companions^  circled 
witli  evident  anticipation  until  the  last 
mangled  body  had  been  removed.  In  all, 
the  doctor's  report  of  this  real  accident 
listed  six  casualties:  one  man  dead,  one 
man  and  two  women  all  suffering  from 
multiple  fractures  and  lacerations,  one 
child  with  broken  nose,  one  with  frac- 
tured pelvis.  Investigation  of  the  cause 
now  takes  us  back  seventy  miles  west  of 
the  point  of  the  crash. 

The  scene  of  inquiry  is  taken  up  here 
because  it  is  the  closest  point  to  the  acci- 
dent that  any  of  the  viietims  of  the  east- 
bound  car  can  remember,  (The  dead 
driver  of  the  west-bound  car  cannot 
testify,  and  his  companion,  with  whom 
he  had  worked,  cannot  remember  any- 
thing on  the  day  of  the  wreck  at  all.)  Two 
sisters  occupy  the  front  seat  of  this  car, 
np^  about  one  hour  and  a  half  from  its 
unsus'pected  doom.  Both  are  competent 
drivers;  one  has  asked  the  driver  to  let 
her  relieve  her  if  she  gets  tired.  Their 
speed  is  about  55  m,p,h.  Their  children, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  chat  gaily  about  the  fish 
they  each  expect  to  eateh  in  Wyoming, 
w^here  they  are  going.  Their  next  mem- 
ory is  of  awaking  in  great  pain  among 
the  sand  dunes  and  cacti. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  ex- 
actly what  happened.  The  front  wheels 
were  so  badly  demolished  that  any  pos- 
sible evidence  of  steering  defect  was  ob- 
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Hterated.  But  most  of  the  insurance  ex- 
aminers, as  well  as  the  sheriff's  office, 
doubted  if  there  had  been  any  such  de- 
feet.  After  talking  with  the  single  man 
survivm;  the  experts  pieced  it  together 
somewhat  like  this :  The  deceased  driver 
had  been  traveling  day  and  night  from 
the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  eager  and  over- 
anxious to  meet  his  sweetheart  in  Los 
Angeles.  Worn  from  travel,  sleep  drag- 
ging at  his  eyelids,  the  normal  brain 
w'arnings  of  highway  hazards  became 
dulled,  finaUj  narcotised  by  fatigue.  The 
fact  that  his  hi;ad  tended  to  droop,  his 
hands  on  the  wheel  loosen,  had  worried 
him  a  little  the  day  before  aa  he  nearly 
hit  a  blue  Cadillac.  Probably  on  this  fa- 
tal day  also  his  head  had  begun  to  wob- 
ble, his  sagging  body  and  loosened  grip 
dragging  the  steering  wheel  erratically, 
causing  a  zigzag  course  on  the  highway- 

Then  a  blurring  shape  was  coining  at 
him,  fast*  Trying  to  straighten  his  body 
with  his  left  hand,  his  car  was  turned 
directly  into  the  path  of  the  approach- 
ing shape.  His  speed  is  unknown,  but  as- 
suming that  it  was  no  greater  than  the 
55  m.p.lu  speed  limit  {although  it  pi;ob- 
ably  exceeded  that),  the  two  vehicles 
were  thrown  together  at  the  combined 
speed  of  110  ra.p.h.  The  distance  between 
them  was  diminishing  at  the  approxi- 
mate rate  of  160  feet  per  second.  Un- 
suspicious of  any  such  erratic  move,  the 
other  driver,  who  had  seen  the  car  some 
distance  ahead,  may  have  turned  her 
head  for  a  fatal  .second,  enough  for 
file  thrt*e  hundred  feet  separating  them 
to  shrink  to  about  a  hundred  forty  feet, 
leaving  only  a  fraction  of  a  second  for 
a  warning  message  to  the  brain,  a  deci- 
sion on  whether  to  brake  ot  veer  into 
the  sand,  to  communicate  tliis  decision 
to  hands  and  feet,  to  manipulate  the 
necessary  response  from  the  car,  to  avert 
crash.  Many  before  these  have  found 
that  the  powerful  killer  of  modern  times 
can  outspeed  brain,  eyes  and  hands,  to 
deliver  lightning  deathblows.  Mind  can- 
not always  control  the  hundred-horse- 
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po^er  juggernaut  whose  knobs,  liahdles 
and  chromium  figurintes  may  be  beauti- 
ful, but  in  a  crash  are  about  as  lethal  as 
the  spikes  on  a  Boman  war  chariot  f  In 
this  split  second  the  desert  became  an- 
other  altar  for  bloody  auto  sacrifice ! 

A  Killer  Greater  than 

the  Seven  Major  American  Wars 

The  above  is  not  the  only  fatal  type 
of  auto  accident,  by  any  means.  On  the 
other  liand,  it  is  not  a&  unnsnal  as  some 
may  suppose.  The  deadly  head-on  colli- 
sion accounts  for  about  25  percent  of  all 
*'open  country"  fatal  accidents.  {The 
Encyclopedia  Americana^  "Automobile 
Accidents")  This  same  authority  adds 
that  85  percent  of  all  casualty  accidents 
happen  on  clear  or  cloudy  days,  leaving 
snow,  fog,  rain,  mist,  dust  or  smoke  to 
account  for  only  15  percent;  that  "ap- 
proximately SO  percent  of  dU  injury  ac- 
cidents Occur  on  straight,  level,  dry  roads 
having  either  a  concrete  or  asphalt  sur- 
face, and  that  no  road  defects  were  re- 
ported  in  over  90  percent  of  the  acci- 
dents''; that  new  ears  having  no  mechan- 
ical defects  are  the  chief  offenders. 

Probably  the  most  shocking  is  the 
charge  of  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  February  11,  194T:  "Our  nation  has 
engaged  in  seven  major  wars  since  1776. 
They  covered  a  period  of  eighteen  years. 
Compare  the  death  toll  of  those  eighteen 
years  of  war  with  the  toll  in  automobile 
accidents  in  the  eighteen  prewar  years 
ending  in  1941 :  Eighteen  years  of  war 
^520,000  killed  or  died  of  wounds; 
eighteen  years  of  peace — 550,000  killed 
in  auto  accidents."  An  article  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  lists  720,000 
dead,  and  25,000,000  injured,  since  1923. 
During  World  War  II  alone,  traffic  acci- 
dents exceeded  battle  casualties  three 
times.  For  1948,  approximately  32,000 
deaths !  Killed  in  1947,  32,500.  The  unen^ 
viable  distinction  of  being  peak  year  goes 
to  1941,  with  39,969.  On  the  average, 
every  ten  minutes  2  people  are  killed  and 
200  injured  by  this  modern  invention. 

A  WAKE! 


JVo-flfths  to  one-half  of  Ell  persons 
killed  by  motor  vehicle  accidents  are 
pedestrians.  One  out  of  four  of  the 
twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  pedestrians 
killed  had  been  drinking*  A  corollary  to 
the  axiom  "If  you  drink^  don't  drive^' 
might  be  "Nor  walk  on  the  roads  or  high- 
ways'*, especially  at  night,  as  three  out 
of  four  accidents  from  drinking  happen 
after  dark.  Accidents  (1946),  including 
fires,  catastrophes,  public  and  private 
losses,  cost  the  United  States  $6,400,000,- 
000.  Motor  vehicle  accidents  accounted 
for  more  than  a  third  of  this,  or  $2,200,- 
000,000. 

Causes 

Carelessness  and  drinking  on  the  part 
of  pedestrians,  plus  speeding  on  the 
part  of  the  vehicle  drivers,  are  among 
the  more  important  contributing  fac- 
tors. But  no  single  speed  limit  can  be 
defined  as  safe.  Speeding,  thereforet  can 
be  defined  only  as  "driving  too  fast  for 
the  condition  of  the  road  and  traffic" 
Since  about  9  percent  of  all  drivers  in 
fatal  accidents  and  25  percent  of  all 
pedestrian  fatalities  had  been  drinking, 
the  use  of  alcohol  is  a  serious  factor. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  author- 
ities agree  that  poor  or  careless  driving 
coupled  with  speeding  presents  the 
greatest  haaard. 

The  other  flailing  charges  may  largely 
be  divided  into  five  classes:  (1)  criticism 
of  the  vehicle,  its  design,  excessive  pow- 
er, age,  and  general  repair;  (2)  criticism 
of  the  roads;,  (3)  criticism  or  blame  of 
the  weather;  (4)  criticism  of  enforce- 
ment methods,  especially  failure  to  main- 
tain proper  vehicle  inspection,  enact- 
ment of  compulsory  driver  insurance 
(many  states  already  have  this)  and  in- 
sistence upon  re-examination  of  licensed 
drivers  in  order  to  detect  disabilities, 
and  to  sift  out  "constant  violators''  and 
"accident  repeaters^';  and  (5)  criticism 
of  insufficient  driving  educational  facili- 
ties, schools  and  elsewhere  "even  for 
those  who  walk".  Wild  suggestions  were 
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made  for  "anto  clinics"'  for  the  "repeat- 
ers". Charges  also  were  made  against 
"women  drivers"  but  were  not  subatan^ 
tiated  by  the  facts,  "Public  apathy^'  also 
was  scored  in  the  press. 

One  writer  summed  up  these  needs 
under  the  headings,  enforcement,  educa- 
tion, engineering,  eligibility.  If  another 
opinion  will  not  bore  the  reader,  it  is 
that  often  it  is  not  the  cars,  the  weather, 
the  laws  or  lack  of  them,  the  education^ 
nor  even  the  material  or  construction  of 
the  roads  that  are  chiefly  at  fault.  It  is 
the  material  under  the  driver's  hat,  the 
quality  or  tone  of  the  gray  matter  in  his 
skull.  He  may  be  possessor  of  the  Nazi 
spirit  of  contempt  for  the  lives  and 
property  of  others.  He  may  conceitedly 
assume  that  use  of  a  car  is  his  exclusive 
privilege;  or  else  he  is  oblivious  to  the 
potential  danger  of  this  armored  pro- 
jectile. He  is  the  man  who  shoots  over 
his  partner's  head  in  the  hunt^  throws 
down  his  lighted  cigarette  or  match  in 
the  dry  forest,  and  plunges  his  way 
through  crowded  streets.  He,  not  the 
automobile,  is  the  killer.  Strange  that 
men  of  this  age  do  not  generally  realise 
that  courteous  and  careful  maneuvering 
of  their  automobile  is  far  more  worthy 
and  appreciated  than  tipping  their  hat 
on  the  street  or  giving  another  a  seat. 

Some  Safety  Suggestions 

When  you  drive  you  should  not  rely 
in  any  way  upon  the  ability  or  consider- 
ation of  the  other  driver.  He  may  be 
competetit^  safe  and  considerate,  or  he 
may  be  egotistical,  life-imperiling  and 
drunk.  Remember  that  for  absolutely 
safe  driving  you  cannot  work  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  the  other 
driver  is  a  potential  menace.  It  is  often 
possible,  however,  if  you  are  following  a 
car,  which  should  never  be  closer  than 
safe  stopping  distances,  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  driver's  characteristics.  If 
he  is  erratic  or  weaving  he  may  be  drunk. 
If  he  wildly  passes  another  car  without 
proper  clearance  ahead  before  another 
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car  approaches',  he  may  be  considered 
either  in  a  frantic  hurry  or  possibly  a 
selfish  chance-taker.  Steady,  reserved 
driving  is  equally  easy  to  observe.  Bus 
operators  are  forbidden'to  converse  with 
passengers;  '"pleasure  car"  drivers 
should  avoid  absorbing  tete-a-tete. 

Drive  '  courteously,  considering  the 
rights  and  safety  of  others.  PedeBtrians 
generally  have  the  right  of  way  by  law. 
Give  tbern  wide  clearance  in  passing, 
avoiding  "close  shaves"  accompanied  by 
startling  horn-blasting.  As  an  emergency 
warning  it  should  be  used.  It  should  also 
be  blown  at  blind  curves  and  corners, 
and  coming  up  over  hill  crests  on  narrow 
roads.  The  horn  should  also  be  used  to 
wai-n  approaching  cars  when  they  en- 
croach upon  the  left  side  of  the  highway. 
Too  often  driving  becomes  a  subcon- 
scious, reflex  action.  If  attention  is  di- 
verted, the  oncoming  car  packs  nothing 
less  tban  potential  mayhem  and  death. 

If  you  have  approached  a  town  at  con- 
siderable speedj  slow  down  immediately, 
more  than  necessary,  even,  to  get  the 
proper  speed  perspective.  If  you  have 
been  traveling  55  miles  per  hour  or  more, 
then  thirty  seems  very  slow;  but  it  may 
be  double  the  speed  that  is  safe,  in  a 
town,  f^afe  stopping  distances  naturally 
depend  on  speed,  since,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, cars'  travel  in  feet  per  second 
approximately  one  and  a  half  times  their 
miles-per-hour  speed.  Accordingly  the 
National  Safety  Council  has  established 
the' following  table:  20  m,p.h.,  30  feet; 
40  m.p,h,,  SO  to  100  feet;  60  m.p.li.,  270 
to  300.  Eemember  that  the  striking  pow* 
er  of  the  car  is  nine  times  as  great  at 
60  m.p.h.  as  at  20,  One  writer  remarks 
that  striking  another  car  or  a  solid  sur- 
face at  CO  is  like  going  over  Niagara 
Fails  in  a  barrel  full  of  spikes  t  It  is  like 
falling  off  a  ten-story  building. 

Constantly  maintain  the  widest  and 
most  expansive  view  of  the  road  ahead 
through  a  clean  windshield,  the  road  be- 
hind through  an  accurately  set  rear- view 
mirror.  Then  be  sure  that  you  signal  for 


all  turn^  and  stopping.  It  is  more  ijei- 
portant  to  avoid  a  wreck  than  to  proVe 

the  other  party's  fault  for  the  accident. 

The  proper  way  to  take  a  curve  is  first 
to  slow  down  on  approach,  then  as  you 
have  turned  your  wheels,  power  the  car 
firmly.  The  mechanical  construction  of 
the  differential  causes  the  outside  wheel 
to  move  faster  than  the  inside,  and  thus 
the  motor  power,  expressed  in  the 
wheels,  facilitates  the  turn.  Never  look 
at  the  headlights  of  an  approaching  car, 
but  look  to  the  side ■  of  the  road  in  order 
to  avoid  their  blinding  effect.  A  courte- 
ous and  effective  way  to  invite  him  to 
dim  Ills  lights  is  to  dim  yours  as  far 
ahead  as  possible."  School  yourself  to 
drive  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  road, 
so  that  it  becomes  a  fixed  habit.  When 
descending  steep  hills^  shift  to  low  gear. 

There  are  two  special  hazards  of  win- 
ter that  are  worth  mentioning:  skidding 
^nd  reduced  visibility.  The  use  of  a  de- 
froster and  antiskid  chains  is  an  abso- 
lute must  on  icy  toads.  Unless  you  have 
chains  on  the  car  it  will  take  you  three 
to  eleven  times  as  far  to  stop  on  snow 
or  ice  as  on  ordinary  pavement..  When 
roads  are  slippery,  allow  three  to  six 
ear  lengths  for  every  ten  miles  per  hour 
you  are  traveling.  On  slippery  pave- 
ments always  apply  your  brakes  lightly, 
with  a  pumping  action. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  relate  all 
the  driving  problems,  but  it  should  bring 
\o  mind  that  when  we  start  a  ear  for- 
ward we  enter  the  danger  zone.  A  Chris- 
tian especially  should  allow  as  great  a 
margin  of  safety  both  for  himself  and 
for  others  as  reasonable  progress  to  his 
destination  will  pennit.  In  this  fearful 
^nd  frantic  world  it  often  requires  much 
restraint  to  maintain  moderate  speed 
and  cautious  conduct.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  Jehovah  does  not  protect  His 
people  from  all  the  consequences  of  care- 
lessness, but  warns  them  to  be  alert,  cir- 
cumspect. 

"  If  they  fail,  Death  may  grab  the  wheel. 
And  he  needs  it  only  for  a  split  second. 
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AWAKEi 


WHILE  the  woman  of  the  Western 
vvc>r\t\  is  gmtj^'ing^y  givhig  in  to 
the  fashion  of  long  skirts  and  worr^'ing 
"whaft  will  happen  to  tliose  short  skirts 
hanging  in  the  dosct,  and  while  tlic  fash- 
ion experts  are  once  again  saying  we 
Jiavedone  it  again,  tlie  ladies  of  far-away 
India  are  smiling  aa  tliey  wrap  around 
thenj  the  ever-gracefnl  sari.  The  sari  has 
been  \h^  ^oy  of  the  ^v()men  oi  India  tor 
2,000  years. 

WJio  would  not  joy  in  a,  dress  that 

needs  no  cutting,  sewing  or  shaping;  no 
tucks,  darts  or  pa<lding;  no  pii^s,  hooks 
or  '/.ipperis.  AU  vovi  need  is  five  to  eight 
yards  of  cloth.  But  first  you  put  on  your 
choli;  that  IK  the  close-fitting  blouse  or 
bodi^^c  which  leaviis  your  tnidriff  bare. 
You  wtep  into  your  chappies;  these  are 
Kandaiti;  they  may  be  of  various  styles, 
but  usually  with  a  strap  between  your 
large  toe  and  the  next. 

Then  over  a  long  untkrskirt  that 
fits  very  snugly  around  the  waist 
you  wear  your  sari.  Hold  the 
end  of  your  sari  in  front  of 
you,    then    tuck   into    the 
waist   ,of    your    under- 
skirt,   turn    around, 
pulling    your    sari 
snugly  around  you 
bringing  it  to  the 
front  again,  and  tuck 
in,  i^ow  you  make  six 
or  ei^ht  folds  to  torni 
pleats;  These  you  also 
tuck  ill  at  front,  leav- 
ing approximately 
two  yards.  Take  the 
balance    of   material 
in  left  hand  and  pass 
it  around  againbring- 
ing  it   to   the  front. 
Draw  this  up  across 
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the  front  of  the  body  and  then  throw  it 
over  your  left  shoulder.  This  leaves  near- 
ly a  yard  hanging  down  the  back,  which 
is  used  frequently  to  cover  the  head. 

So  there  you  are  fit  for  any  part  of  tlie 
day's  activity.  The  sari  is  worn  by  wom- 
en of  every  social  class  in  India,  though 
there  are  variations  in  the  final  touches 
of  how  it  is  worn.  Some  wear  it  thrown 
over  tine  left  shoulder,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts it  is  worn  over  the  right  shoulder. 
If  you  were  a  Parsi  lady,  after  pleati^ig 
you  would  take  it  under  your  left  arm> 
over  your  right  shoulder,  tucking  one 
corner  ii^to  tiie  waist,  the  remainder  fall- 
ing in  graceful  folds  in  front 

The  dress  of  the  middle-class  lady  of 
the  Maratha  coMi\tT\es  is  doii^  tx  litt\B 
differently.  Here  the  orthodox  method  is 
to  pass  it  round  the  waist  so  as  to  divide 
it  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  longer 
part  falls  as  a  skirt  and  the  end  is 
drawn  between  the  legs  and  tucked 
behind  the  waist;  the  shorter  part 
is  passed  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  and  thrown,  over 
the  shoulders.  When  worn 
nicely,  the  lower  por- 
tion has  the  appear- 
ance of  breeches  fall- 
ing in  graceful  folds. 
The  sari  worn  this 
way  can  be  very  at- 
tractive if  one  can  af- 
ford to  biiy  an  extra- 
long  length  of  cloth. 
But  this  is  the  style 
worji  by  the  lower 
class  who  cannot  af- 
ford niucli,  and  hence 
much  of  their  body  is 
exposed  and  so  far 
from  b&i\^g  RltTa^tWft 
it  hardly  more  than 
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covers  where  it  touches.  Among  the 
poorer  classes,  particularly  the  beggars, 
they  do  not  wear  a  choli  but  use  the  top 
part  of  the  sari  to  cover  them  in  front. 

The  sari  is  loved  by  the  women  of  In- 
dia  for  many  reasons,  and  perhaps  that 
is  why  it  has  remained  the  style  for  so 
long.  The  piece  of  sari  worn  across  the 
front  and  up  over  the  shoulder  makes  a 
convenient  covering  for  the  Indian  moth- 
er to  feed  her  baby.  It  is  very  common 
to  £jee  among  the  poorer  classes  mamma 
"sittirig-  en  the  sidewaJ]^  with  her  legs 
crossed  providing  a  cradle  and  the  wee- 
tilce  underneath  his  mamma'a  sari  hav- 
ing lunch* 

And  want  to  know  a  secret?  The  girls 
lil^e  the  sari  because  it  is  not  too  reveal- 
ing and  does  not  give  away  their  secrets 
and  so  without  girdles  and  padding  or 
the  leg-adorning  sheer  stockings  one  and 
all  Jook  graceful  in  a  sari.  So  whether 
yoD  are  the  tall,  slim  girl  who  gives  it  a 
atatejy  appearance  or  the  short  plump 
girl  yon  too  will  look  sweet  in  a  sari. 

Many  Hindu  ladies  on  principle  wear 
cotton,  often  white;  it  is  aenally  a  fine 
voile,  and  this  gives  an  air  of  cleanness 
and  freshness.  The  Parsi  ladies  always 


wear  silk  &aris  with  a  border.  Though 
all  saris  have  some  form  of  border,  the 
Parsi  ladies  are  famous  for  their  out- 
standingly lovely  borders.  They  are  of- 
ten  finely  embroidered  with  BowerSf  but 
another  border  that  is  popular  is  made 
up  of  little  individual  felt  flowers  each 
individually  tacked  on. 

The  modern  Hindu  lady  and  also  the 
Indian  Christians  usually  wear  a  silk 
sari.  Many  delightful  combinations  of 
choli  and  sari  are  found,  lace  and  geor- 
gette^ velvet  and  taffeta  or  embroidered 
organdy  with  plain  organdy.  But  per- 
haps the  most  delicate  is  the  sari  of 
georgette  usually  in  a  plain  color,  also 
very  attractive  in  shaded  colors. 

But  whether  of  the  Occident  or  of  the 
Orient,  let  Us  not  concern  ourselves  too 
deeply  with  this  adorning^  hut  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Bible.  "IT ours  ought  not  to 
be  the  outward  adornment  of  plaiting  of 
hair,  putting  on  jewels  of  gold,  or  wear- 
ing various  dresses,  but  an  inward 
beauty  of  nature,  the  imperishable  orna- 
ment of  a  gentle  and  peaceful  spirit, 
which  is  indeed  precious  in  the  sight  of 
God."  (1  Peter  3:3,4,  Weymnuth) 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  India, 
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Rome  Conquers  E*  Boyd  Barrett 


YES,  E.  Boyd  Barrett,  author  of  Rome 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  and  several  oth- 
er striking  books,  has  returned  to  the 
Raman  Catholic  Church,  That  means  the 
repudiation  by  him  of  the  words  and 
work  of  a  good  twenty  years,  years  dur- 
ing which  he  produced  some  quite  candid 
and  informative  books.  In  these  books 
Barrett  revealed  some  of  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  great  earthly  orgailization 
that  claims  to  dominate  earth,  heaven 
and  hell,  Barrett  told  the  truth  &s  he  saw 
itj  and  wrote  with  considerable  force  and 
freedom, 

Bftrretfs    retraction,    or    the    public 
statement  of  it,  appeared  in  the  Jesuit 
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magaaine  Americu.  He  says  it  was  his 
own  brother's  prayers  that  brought 
about  the  reconciliation,  a  simple  broth- 
er \vho  prayed,  or  said  prayers,  for 
twenty  years  at  Dublin,  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  Anticipating  his  canonisation, 
.  Barrett  says  that  after  death  his  brother 
'^face  to  face  with  G-od"  won  the  battle 
of  prayer.  The  ex-priest  was  reconciled 
to  Kome. 

The  article  in  Americais  called  "touch- 
in^*5  in  a  brief  introduction.  It  is  pathet- 
ic. Barrett  pleads  for  sympathy  for 
''stray  priests'',  whom  he  elaf3ses^  with 
himself,  though  their  motives  for  quit- 
ting the  Roman  Catholic  church  are  often 
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quite  different  from  Barretf a  own.  But, 
quoting  him,  in  regard  to  the  leaving  of 
one  or  another  of  such  "stray  priests": 

Mflybe  he  was  goaded  to  it.  The  injustice  he 
suffered  was  too' great  to  be  put  up  with.  ITia 
superior,  his  bishop,  his  pastor,  was  against 
him.  His  nerves  were  taut,  He  was  over- 
wrought. It  was  a  veritable  sliell  shock.  His 
judgment  failed  him  utterly.  God  seemed  far 
away^and  it  was  then  that  the  cunning 
whisper  of  the  Evil  One  filled  his  ears  till  he 
could  hear  nothing? .  else  f  *'You  will  go  mad 
unless  y-ou  make  the  break — now !" 

Thua  Barrett  pictures  the  priest  who 
breaks  with  Rome,  He  intimates  tfiey  are 
unbalancedj  and  that  the  treatment  they 
got  from  their  superior  in  the  church 
drove  them  to  it.  Barrett  admits,  "To  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  atray  shepherds  [of  Rome]  living 
in  our  \)ig  cities  is  unwise." 

But  wliat  was  it  that  brought  Barrett 
back  to  tlie  Roman  obedience  at  lastt 
Was  it  the  dread  of  eternal  torture  in 
never-ending  hell,  his  sure  destination 
according  to  the  church!  Was  it  the  ap- 
palling tlionght  of  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands  of  years  in  the  excruciating 
flames  of.  a  purgatory  in  which  he  now 
professes  to  believe?  No,  he  does  not 
mention  those  compelling  considerations. 
Barrett  had  in  the  past  referred  to  these 
and  other  doctrines  of  Rome  as  "glori- 
01:1s"  and  "incredible'*.  But  the  great 
dread  that  brought  him  baek^  says  he, 
was  *'tho  thought  of  the  bleak  misery  of 
being  buried  in  unhallowed  ground — of 
being  buried  in  a  lonely  grave  that  had 
no  blessing  on  it,  nor  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross  over  it — that  shocked  me  into  a 
realization  of  where  I  stood.  .  .  .  How 
could  I  lie  in  peace  .  .  .  without  being 
prayed  for?" 

Barrett  now,  eautionsly,  refers  to  his 
former  books  as  "foolish,  sarcastic  books 
about  the  church's  policies  and  prac- 
tices". But  since  he  had  made  many 
statements  that  are  confirmed  strongly 
by  circumstances  and  events^  a  pathetic 
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retraction,  a  reluctant  recantation,  will 
hardly  break  down  what  he  wrote  in  a 
more  confident  frame  of  mind.  And,  such 
being  the  case,  this  brief  article  may 
well  conclude  with  the  conclusion  from 
Barrett's  book  Rome  Stoops  to  Cottquer, 
a  truth  confirmed  now  in  his  own  expe- 
rience, for  Rome  has  conquered  Barrett; 

Who  can  place  a  limit  to*  the  Catholic  ob- 
jective in  this  country  [United  States  of 
American  Re-open- diplomatic  relations  with 
Rome  t  Though  gratified  by  such  a  coneession, 
why  should  Catholics  be  content  with  that? 
Accord  to  them  the  right  of  exclusive  cenflor- 
ship  over  books^  plays,  amusements  and  the 
Press.  The  Church  would  accept  such  ofifl<S€ 
without  giving  thanks  for  it,  for  she  would 
regard  it  as  her  exclusive  right  to  enjoy  it. 
Amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  allow  State 
Legislatures  lo  apportion  public  moneys  to  the 
support  of  Catholic  schools  and  institutionB, 
The  Church  would  grudgingly  admit  that  a 
long-delayed  obligation  was  being  met  by  the 
country.  Go  further,  a,nd  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion so  as  to  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  her 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  establish  the  Cath- 
olic Church  aa  the  oflicial  Church  of  America- 
At  this  point  the  Church  would  begin  to  re- 
lax and  smile  with  content.  But  still  she  would 
demand  more  and  more  of  us.  She  would  have 
charge  of  the  departments  of  philosophy  and 
history  in  all  our  universities ;  she  would 
have  large  sections  of  her  Canon  Law  in- 
corporated into  the  State  Laws ;  she  would  in- 
sist on  being  empowered  to  exercise  certain 
essential  inquisitorial  rights — not,  of  course, 
Torquemada  atutf — but  a  modern  ized  and 
civilized  Holy  O.G.P.U.  Never  was  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  any  country  in  the  Avorld  since 
Christendom  began  so  rich,  so  highly  organ- 
ized, so  influential,  so  loyally  soldiered  by  her 
subjects  Hs  she  is  today  in  the  United  States, 
Never  was  she  tempted  to  make  a  supreme 
effort  by  stakes  more  large  and  glorioua  than 
those  at  issue  here  and  now,  [Pp.  265,  266] 

Rome  will  stoop  to  conquer.  And  now 
E.  Boyd  Barrett  will  stoop  with  her,  all 
to  the  empty  end  that,  his  bones  may  lie 
in  'fallowed  ground'*, 
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mBOfW,  nie^ri^(^'[}s^ 


EW  months 
the  name 
iearagiia's  cap- 
taly  Managua.,  was 
tunefully  brought 
to  interiiatioTial  at- 
tention. TJtis  Latin- 
American  city 
could  hardly  have 
received  more  ad- 
vertisement had  it 
suddenly  been  bJo^-n  to  hits  hy  the  vol- 
canic distnrbarices  ^vjiich  rumble  under 
if.  No  rnternational  news  event  occurred 
there  to  bring  it  into  the  public  eye,  but 
yet  tiundreds  of  tliousands  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish-Spanish-speaking nations  were  re- 
peating its  name  daily,  and  radio  waves 
carried  its  praises  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  Singers,  juke  boxes  and  pliono- 
graphis  blared  fortJi  their  eontrihution 
to  the  musical  announcement  tlmt  there 
exitited  a  *Svonderful  place'\  a  ''city  of 
amor  between  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Pacific -shore''.  The  song  skyrocketed  to 
popularity,  enchantingly  telling  of  Ma- 
nagua's "haciendas  Tor  a  few  pesos 
down",  its  senoritaSj  co^ee,  bananUnS, 
sombreroSj  tarantufas,  tenjperature,  and 
the  ever-present  frijoles. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  a  carefully 
planned  campaign  to  "sell"  Managua  to 
the  world,  today  wherever  its  name  is 
mentioned  immediately  it  is  recognized, 
located  and  asfeoeiated  with  blue  lakes, 
moonlight  and  gaiety.  For  those  who 
have  found  deJight  in  its  ^ung  praises^  a 
little  of  the  city's  history  and  factual 
existence  will  be  enjoyed. 

Comparing  Man^agua  with  other  Latin- 
American  capitals  it  is  very  hew^  not 
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becoming  the  capital  of' Nicaragua  until 
February  9,  1852,  and  all  of  its  present 
buildings  date  from  a  disaster  in  1931, 
Howeverj  its  sarroundiugs  wsr&  we]} 
known  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  mid- 
sisteenth  century,  and  long  before  that 
a  Mauagiaa  Indian  village  occupied  the 
present  site.  The  setting  of  Managua,  on 
the  beautiful  lake  shore,  in  the  midst  of 
wooded  hills  and  striking  mountain 
peaksj  is  the  most  pleasant  and  delight- 
ful one  liny  could  wish  to  see.'  The  ex- 
tremely wurm  climate  of  the  region  has 
been  attributed  to  vapors  rising  from 
Mon^otombo,  a  volcano  across  tht;'lake. 

If  the  song  writer  had  visited  the  capi- 
tal in  its  early  days  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  inspired  to  write  an  entirely 
different  song.  Its  primitivenews  was 
aptly  described  by  a  British  captain  who 
yijihed  Managua  in  1S69  and  wrote  down 
instructive  information  for  future  travel- 
ers of  his  day.  He  narrated: 

There  is  absolutely  ugtliing  to  associate 
with  the  capital  of  a  country  —  no  pubHc 
libraries,  museums^  theatres,  places  of  airmse- 
ment^  ttc.  At  eight  o'eloek  at  night  all  is  quiet 
as  a  city  of  tiio  dead.  Perhaps  here  atid  there 
a  gamJfi/inj(  party  m-dy  prohng  its  uidmly 
oecupatitjn,  but  the  generaUty  of  the  inhabit- 
ants have  gone  to  .sl^ep — I  was  almost  going 
tt>  say  bed  ;  but  that  would  be  a  misstatement, 
^s  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bed  in  the  whole 
country.  You  may  st^c  roughlj'  made  wooden 
betl^Jteada,  over  wh^eh  t'<.>whides  are  stretched, 
hut  tht^t'c  h  no  beddiug.  Even  the  best  t'jtniLieJ^ 
use  no  Vmen  sheets,  ,  .  .  All  classes  are  dica-'h 
fully  afraid  of  water ;  and  whenever  they  sec 
a  European  washing  himself,  espeeially  early 
in  the  Tftorningj  they  never  fail  to  tell  him  of 
the  danger  he  is  running.  With  a  few  excep^ 
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tions,  the  houses  are  very  filthy  and  fiill  of 
vermin.  I  strongly  advise  future  travelers  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  tent  and  thus  escape 
the  necessity  of  seeking  any  other  shelter  but 
their  own. 

On  his  next  trip  through  Managua  the 
captaili  failed  to  follow  his  own  advice 
and  sought  shelter  at  a.  local  pension. 
The  exporience  caused  him  to  write 
words  of  warning  anew  to  other  travel- 
ers seeking  luxuries  in  Managua*  He 
writes: 

The  inn  was  a  fair  apecimen  of  those  insti- 
tutions throufjhout  the  country  kept  by  na- 
tives, and  is  known  by  the  nickname  of  ''Hotel 
dc  Uamhrt"  (Hotel  of  Hunger),  from  travel- 
ers having  the  i)nvi]efje  of  paying  pretty  high- 
ly for  being  kept  just  above  the  starvation 
point  on  sun-dried  beef,  brown  beans,  a  few 
e^^gg  and  some  maize  cakes.  In  conjuring  up 
sueh  an  inn,  dismiss  from  your  mind  all  no- 
tion of  comfort  or  cozincss.  If  taken  in,  which 
in  one  sense  one  always  is,  you  may  have  to 
share  your  room  with  half  a  dozen  fellows. 
There  may  be  perha])s  a  few  empty  bediiteadst 
but  unless  you  bring  your  own  bcddinj?  or 
hammock,  you  have  a  most  miserable  time  of  it. 

From  its  birth  Managua  has  seen 
more  than  twenty  presidents  come  and 
go,  and  has  been  the  <?enter  of  political 
upheaval  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It 
withstood  civil  war  in  the  1850's,  which 
has  raged  time  and  again  since  then.  It 
witnessed  iiic  arrival  of  the  filibusterer, 
William  Walkfer,  an  American  adventur- 
er from  Tennessee,  who  marched  in  with 
58  men  and  had  himself  declared  presi- 
dent. It  saw  American  soldiers  in  its 
streets  from  1913  to  1933  during  the  in- 
tervention of  the  United  States  in  Nica- 
ragi;an   affairs. 

At  10 :  23  on 
themorningof 
Mar,  31,  1931, 
Managua,  now 
with  much  of 
its  business 
section  under 
pavement  and 
moving  ahead 
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with  the  eoBstructiou  of  new  public 
buildings,  felt  a  slight  earth  tremor, 
which  conunenced  slowly,  then  grad- 
ually grew  in  magnitude  until  it  had 
shaken  practically  everything  to  the 
ground.  Inflammable  materials  caught 
fire  immediately,  and  unchecked  by  the 
next  day  twenty  entire  blocks  wore  black 
smoking  ruins.  More  than  a  thousand 
citizens  lost  their  lives  and  another  thou- 
sand were  wounded.  Thousands  more 
were  stripped  of  everything  they  pos- 
sessed, including  family  and  loved  ones. 
Thie  disaster  warned  future  construc- 
tors, and  today  visitors  see  few  buildings 
over  two  stories  high,  and  the  majority 
of  large  buildings  built  around  steel. 

The  Brighter  Side 

But  it  should  not  be  construed  that  all 
in  Managua  is  witliout  beauty  or  worth, 
A  closer  look  at  the  modern  Managua 
will  tell  us  something  of 
the  virtues  she  strives 
so  hard  to  emphasize 
and  of  her  more  un- 
sightly aspects,  which 
Casual  visitors  fail  to 
notice. 

First  of  all,  her  peo- 
ple are  generally 
friendly  and  gracious. 
They  are  proud  of  their 
city  that  is  rapidly 
growing,  and  also  hap- 
py to  point  out  the  his- 
toric landmarks  and 
beautiful  points  of  interest  of  the  coun- 
tryside. 

One  can  appreciate  their  love  of  their 
homeland  when  looking  down  at  the 
scene  from  the  distant  mountains  to  the 
south,  where  their  eyes  drink  in  the 
broad  blue  lake  covering  650  square 
miles  stretching  away  to  blend  with  the 
darker  blue  of  the  mountains  outlined  to 
the  north,  the  majestic  volcanic  Momo- 
tombo,  with  its  wisp  of  smoke  curling 
around  its  apex  off  to  the  west,  while 
the  broad,  rich  flatland  to  the  east  makes 
a  green  mat  of  tliick  vegetation  as  far 
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as  the  eye  can  see*  Dotted  liere  and  there 
appear  lighter  green  pools,  lagoons  of 
extinct  craters,  Managua,  in  the  center 
of  all  the  grandeur,  appears  as  a  tiny 
city  with  shining  spires  and  red-roofed 
houses  sloping  down  to  the  lake  shore. 

In  general  the  house  surfaces  are 
graceful  and  simple,  without  superfluous 
ornaments  or"  incrustations.  One  sees 
deeply  indented  windows,  very  few  of 
which  have  glass,  heing  covered  by 
heavy  wooden  doors  at  night.  No  second- 
story  house  is  complete  without  its  over- 
hanging balcony,  Plate  glass  show  win- 
dows are  vulnerable  to  thieves,  so  many 
shops  have  wide  doorways  leading  di- 
rectly to  inside  displays.  These  equipped 
with  sliding  metal  shutters  are  sealed 
at  night  against  unwanted  guests,  with 
which  the  city  abounds.  At  night  Mana- 
guans  may  be  seen  lounging  in  their 
hammocks  in  the  open  doorways,  or  sit- 
ting in  groups  in  their  rocking  chairs  out 
on  the  sidewalk  chatting  and  listening  to 
their  neighbor's  radio,  which  is  usually 
loud  enough  for  the  entire  neighborhood 
to  hear  comfortably  or  uneomfortablyj 

Everywhere  one  notices  horse-drawn 
buggies  carrying  people  to  their  destina- 
tion. These  are  the  brightly  painted^  caji- 
vas-covered  coehts,  still  very  popular  in 
Managua,  still  holding  their  place  in 
transportation  against  motor  vehicles, 
Their  familiar  hell  clang  could  be  heard 
at  every  corner  along  with  the  din  of 
many  aiito  and  bus  horns,  until  a  recent 
law  prohibited  the  use  of  any  horn  or 
bell,  much  to  the  nerve-soothing  pleasure 
of  the  city  dwellers. 

A  visit  to  the  Loma,  or  the  hill  over- 
looking the  city,  brings  into  view  the 
Moorish-style  palace  of  the  president, 
built  in  1929.  Back  of  this  the  ground 
drops  Steepler  to  Tiscapa,  one  of  the 
greeUj  volcanic  lagoons,  curiously  Enough 
staying  at  the  same  level  as  Lake  Mana- 
gua a  mi Je  and  a  half  SLw^^y,  It  is  a  eom- 
mon  saying  that  the  man  or  men  that 
hold  this  hUl  rule  Nicaragua, 

A  continual  east  wind,  sometimes  only 
a  breeze,  sometimes  a  gale,  brings  some 
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relief  to  the  Managuan's  sweating  akin. 
Part  of  the  year  it  brings  torrential 
tropical  rains  that  turn  avenues  into 
deep  rivers  rushing  toward  tlie  lake;  the 
other  part  of  the  y&ar  it  carries  clouds 
of  yellow,  powdery  dust  that  fills  nose, 
eyes  and  ears.  The  year  round  brilliant 
tropical  sunlight  bathes  the  landscape. 
Every  day  is  market  day  in  Managua, 
and  the  large  central  market  is  one  of 
the  main  attractions.  Nearly  every  prod- 
uct of  the  entire  country  is  to  be  found 
there  in  abundance.  Women  vendors  are 
seen  walking  proudly  toward  their  place 
of  business  completely  shaded  by  nuge 
baskets  balanced  on  their  beads,  full  to 
overflowing  with  anything  from  live 
chickens  and  ducks  to  Managua's  form 
of  hot  tamales,  nacatamales. 

The  Song  is  Silent  About  This  Side 

Howerery  in  spite  of  abundant  food  in 
the  hands  of  food  ^hops,  there  are  still 
multitudes  of  hungry  people  who  gain 
barely  enough  to  sustain  themselves  and 
their  families.  Everywhere  can  be  seen 
shoeless  and  ragged  men,  women  and 
children  begging  for  a  few  cents.  If  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the  price 
of  rice  and  beans  they  are  soon  seen 
walking  through  the  street  eating  with 
their  hands  from  a  banana  leaf.  Food 
vendors  sell  to  these  poor  people  from 
the  curb,  where  they  bring  their  own 
charcoal  stoves  and  cook  for  the  benefit 
of  passers-by. 

The  more  fortunate  who  work  as  serv- 
ants slave  from  early  morning  to  late 
at  nielli  for  as  little  as  $5  to  $10  per 
month.  Parents  of  large  families  must 
stretch  this  to  feed  many  mouths,  leav- 
ing nothing  with  which  to  buy  clothes. 
Poverty  forces  thousands  into  the  now- 
overcrowded  barrioSf  or  suburbs,  to  live 
in  filth,  to  sleep  on  a  wooden  slab,  and 
to  see  their  children  naked  and  under- 
nouriBhedf  pJaying  iij  t}ie  gntteVf^  that  h, 
if  they  are  well  enough  to  play.  Visitors 
are  not  shown  these  sights,  in  order  that 
they  be  not  offended  by  the  unsavory 
smells  and  unpleasant  sight  of  the  degra- 
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dation  in  which  many  of  Manf^a^s  citi- 
zeiiE  are  forced  to  live.  If  they  were  to 

see  these  things  they  might  wonder  wh>, 
in  the  capital  city  of  a  land  with  plenty, 
with  rich  resources  on  all  sides,  some 
s^ain  BO  rnuch  and  others  gain  so  little. 

They  fail  to  see  the  cockroaches,  two 
inches  long  and  longer,  that  infest  the 
majority  of  houses  throughout  the  city 
and  carry  disease  from  one  house  to  the 
other;  or  the  rats,  mice  and  bats  tliat 
swarm  in  every  kitchen  and  attic;  or  the 
alacron^  or  scorpion,  and  malaria-bear- 
ing mosquitoes  that  bring  sickness  and 
death,  and  against  which  only  a  weak 
guard  has  been  put  up ;  and  the  ants  and 
weevils  that  are  cooked  in  the  food  they 
contaminate.  Some  progress  is  being 
made  in  fighting  diseaee,  hut  there  scorns 
to  be  a  growing  danger  from  diarrhea 
and  enteritis,  which  is  responsible  for 
hundreds  of  eases  ever>'  year,  indicating* 
of  course,  poor  water  and  tainted  food, 
infested  with  dangerous  microbes. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  turn  to 
the  local  cane  guaro  for  a  brief  enjoy- 
ment, although  such  a  (ling  will  cost  the 
indulget  his  last  centavo,  and  a  night 
either  in  jail  or  in  the  gutter,  both  equal- 
ly filthy.  The  liquor  industry,  being  al- 
most completely  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  government,  has  ftrown  mightily 
in  the  past  few  years.  Hundreds  with 
hungrj'  and  destitute  families  at  home 


fall  victim  to  at  least  one  of  ^he  gantlet 
of  cantinas  they  must  run  every  night  on 
their  way  home  from  work* 

Three-fourths  of  the  citizenry  gamble 
thousands  of  dollars  monthly  in  a  vain, 
get-rich-quick  device,  the  national  lot- 
tery, which  only  serves  as  a  constant 
drain  on  much-needed  funds  and  as  a 
false  hope  that  alternately  lives  and  dies 
as  each  ticket  is  purchased.  Money  pours 
into  agencies  cunningly  devised  to  re*' 
ceive  it,  but  for  worthy  causes,  such  ae 
schools,  sanitation  and  other  public  bene- 
fits, there  is  little  left  over. 

Upright  and  honest  citizens  of  this 
"city  so  quaint"  peer  into  a  very  dimly- 
lit  future  seeking  a  solution  to  its  many 
problems,  religious,  political  and  social. 
Like  thousands  of  cities  like  her,  her 
"good  old  days"  have  long  since  gone 
and  she  seeks  pleasure  and  diversions  to 
soothe  her  worries  of  what  tomorrow  may 
bring,  be  it  revohition,  poverty,  destruc- 
tion. How  simple  it  would  be  if  she  could 
revert  back  to  a  little  Indian  village 
again,  existing  in  peace  amid  beauteous 
surroundings  and  plenitude,  obliviona 
of  explorers,  conquerors,  religionistB, 
politicians  and  rommercialists,  those  re- 
sponsible for  her  plight  today.  Then  the 
popular  song  would  not  have  been  so  far 
wrong, — Awake!  correspondent  in  Nica- 
ragua, 


'^Rainmakers  Qive  Up 

ti.  In  a  160-squAre-DiiIe  area  in  Obio  tbe  armj  and  weather  latn  teamed  up  to  put 
gciectiflc  rainmaking  to  the  t^st.  The  area  was  dotted  with  observation  .  posts,  Radnr 
sets  kept  watch  on  the  air  above.  When  clouds  appeared  a  Flying  Fortress  dashed 
qpward  to  shower  them  with  drj'-ice  pellets  wbiie  another  plane  photographed  the 
"Operation  Rain",  But  the  cloudy  wo^ld  not  be  wrung  dry  like  a  shirt  on  washday, 
Praotically  nothing  happened  when  winter  clouds  were  sprinkled  with  dry-ice  or 
water  droplets  nr  chenOJcals  such  as  silver  iodide.  The  towering  cumulufi  tlovds  of  sum- 
mer were  almost  a?  miserly.  Eighteen  out  of  79  shook  out  a  few  raindTopg,  but  in 
these  eases  natural  rain  was  already  falling  not  many  miJea  distant,  The  air  force  and 
weather  bureau  said:  "The  responsible  scientists  of  the  project  interpret  the  long 
aeries  of  experimenta  to  mean  that  recently  proposed  artifleial  weather  modiflcation 
processes  are  of  relatively  little  economic  importance."  In  simple  worde,  when  the  clouda 
g^ave  up  no  rain  the  rainruakers  gave  up.  But  never  expect  offleiala  to  speak  plaiaiji 
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Human  Genealogy  of  the  King 

THE  King  was  long  ago  foretold  by 
Jehovah's  propliet  with  these  words : 
"For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a 
son  is  given:  &nd  the  government  shalJ 
be  upon  hia  shoulder :  and  his  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The 
mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The 
Prince  of  Peace,  Of  the  increase  of  his 
government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no 
end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon 
his  kingdoiTij  to  order  it,  and  to  establish 
it  with  judgment  and  with  justice  from 
henceforth  even  for  ever,"  (Isaiah  J): 6, 7) 
This  prophecy  is  a  logical  sequence  to  a 
previous  one,  namely:  "Behold,  a  virgin 
sBall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall 
call  his  name  IinmanueL"^ — Isaiah  7: 14* 
The  Matter  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in 
Jesus  born  at  Bethlehem-judah,  as  dis- 
tinctly stated  seven  eentUTies  later  at 
Matthew  1 :  20-25.  For  this  reason  a!  vir- 
gin directly  descended  from  David,  for- 
mer king  of  Jerusalem,  was  chosen  to  be 
His  mother,  and  to  her  the  angel  of  Jeho- 
vah said  at  the  child's^  conception:  ''Be- 
hold, thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb, 
and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall 
lie  called  the  Son  of  tlie  Highest :  and  the 
Lord  God  sh"all  give  unto  him  the  throne 
of  his  father  David :  and  he  shall  reign 
over  the  hoase  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of 
his  kingdom  there  sliall  be  no  end.  *  .  . 
The  holy  [spirit]  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  over- 
shadow thee:  therefore  also  that  holy 
thing  wJiich  shali  be  born  of  thee  shall  be 
called.the  Son  of  God/'  (Luke  1:31-35) 
Later^  a  disciple  of  this  Son  of  God  said 
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iiiider  inspiration :  ^'The  patriarch  David, 

.  .  .  knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with 
an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his 
loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would 
raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne/* 
—Acts  2 :  29, 30. 

But  wliere  ddes  Joseph,  Mary's  hus- 
band, come  in  on  this  question  of  deter- 
mining Jesus'  right  to  the  throne  of 
Davids  If  Christ  or  Messiah  was  to  be 
of  the  fruit  of  David's  loins,  hence  of 
the  seed  of  David,  and  so  heir  of  David's 
throne,  was  it  not  needful  for  Him  to 
have  a  human  father  of  the  Davidie  line? 
No!  Today,  as  always,  inheritance  and 
royalty  is  at  times  reckoned  through  a 
mother  as  well  as  through  a  father,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  son  born  last  November 
to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  England,  Thus 
it  was  with  Jesus:  His  mother  "was  a 
daughter  of  David,  of  the  seed  and  loins 
of  David.  Hence  her  offspring,  especial- 
ly her  firstborn,  was  not  only  her  own 
son  but>  through  her,  the  Son  of  David. 

In  Jewish  genealogies  it  was  custom- 
ary to  reckon  lineage  through  either 
father  or  mother.  In  the  case  of  tracing 
the  genealogy  through  the  mother  the 
cu  st  om  w  as  to  reck  on  th  e  gen  ealogy 
through  the  mother's  ancestry  but  to 
treat  her  husband  as  being,  instead  of 
her,  the  son  of  her  father.  Today  we 
would  call  such  a  person  the  son-in-law. 
In  the  King's  genealogy  as  given  by  the 
gospel  writer  Luke,  the  seed  of  King 
David  and  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  is 
thus  traced  through  Mary's  ancestry,  and 
accordingly  Luke  3:23  speaks  of  her 
husband  as  being  "the  son  of  Hcli",  Heli 
being  Mary's  father  and  Joseph's  father- 
in-law.— Read  Luke  3 :  23-38. 

AW  AKE I 


Now  God's  law  stated;  ^f  a  man  die, 
and  ha^e^Do  fioHf  then  ye  shall  cause  his 
inheritance  to  pass  udIp  his  daughter/^ 
This  law  was  based  on  the  case  of  the 

daughters  of  Zelophebad,  {Numbers 
26: 33  and  27: 1-8)  In  such  a  ease,  where 
the  blood  of  the  grandfather  passed  to  a 
child,  a  grandson,  through  a  daughter^ 
the  Jews  rejected  the  name  of  this 
daughter  from  the  genealogical  table  and 
listed  instead  tlie  name  of  tl*at  daugh- 
ter's husband  and  counted  him  as  the 
son  of  her  father.  On  this  prjncip\e 
Joseplij  himself  a  descendant  of  King 
David,  Tnarined  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Heli,  and  in  the  genealogical  register  of 
Marys  family  Joseph  is  counted  for 
Heli's  son.  Likewise  Salathiel,  mentioned 
by  Luke,  was  really  the  sop  of  Jechonias 
(Matthew  1:12);  but  he  married  the 
da  ug  liter  of  Neri,  and  so  at  Luke 
3:23-^R  fie  was  entered  as  the  "son  of 
Neri",  Zorohat^cl  was  the  son  of  this  mar- 
riage of  Salathiel  and  the  daughter  of 
Neri,  and  in  this  Zorobabel  the  lines  of 
Solomon  and  of  Nathan  his  brother  unite 
into  one,  >^o  that  Zorobabel  was  a  de- 
scendant of  David  through  Solomon  as 
well  as  tlirough  Nathan.  Now  Joseph  and 
Mary  were  both  descendants  of  this 
Zorobabel;  so  thoy  both  were  actually 
descendants  of  David, 

However,  tlie  genealogy  of  Joseph^  at 
Matthew  1 :  13,  traces  his  descent  tlirough 
Abiud,  son  of  Zorobabel^  whereas  Luke 
3 :  27  traces  Mary's  descent  through 
Rhesa,  son  of  the  same  Zorobabel,  Rhesa 
and  Abiud  being  brothers.  Thus  the  gene- 
alogies given  by  Matthew  and  Luke  are 
parts  of  one  perfect  whole;  each  of 
them  is  necessary  to  the  explanation  of 
the  other.  By  Matthew's  genealogical 
table  we  prove  Mary's  descent  as  well  as 
Joseph's  descent  from  David  through 
Solomon  ;  and  by  Luke's  table  we  &ee  the 
descent  of  Joseph  as  well  as  that  of  Mary 
from  David  through  Nathan,  Solomon's 
brother. 

But  since  Luke  does  not  mention 
Mary's  name,  how  do  we  know  that  Mary 
was  the  daughter  of  Keli  and  that 
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Joseph  wafi  simply  his  son-in-law  t  Mary 
would  have  to  be  understood  as  such,  be- 
cause Luke  reports  that  the  angel  who 
appeared  to  Mary  told  her  God  would 
give  her  miraculously  conceived  Son  the 
*'throne  of  his  father  David'\  and  so  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  this  by  her  gen- 
ealogy, that  given  by  Luke.  Moreover, 
Mary  is  called  bv  the  Jews  '"Bath  Heli," 
that  is,  ''the  daughter  of  Heli/'Early 
writers  who  professed  to  be  Christians 
call  her  the  "daugliter  of  Joiakim  and 
Anna",  But  as  the  fir^t  part  of  his  name 
t/o  means  Jehovah,  who  is  God,  the  name 
Joiakim  lias  at  times  been  changed  to 
Eliakim,  because  the  first  part  of  this 
name  El  means  God.  (See  2  Chronicles 
-36:4,)  Eli,  or  Heli,  as  Mary's  father  is 
called,  is  just  the  shortening  of  tlie  name 
Eiiakim. 

The  gospel  writer  Luke  therefore 
gives  the  King's  genealogy  througli  Mary 
the  daughter  of  Heli.  He  thus  critically 
distinguishes  Jesus'  real  genealogy  from 
His  h'fjal  genealogy  by  saying,  paren- 
thetically»  at  Luke  3:33,  that,  "as  was 
suppose^/'  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph, 
the  son  of  Heli,  whereas  Jesus  was  in 
reality  the  son  of  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Heli.  So  Jesus  was  a  grandson  of  Heli  on 
his  mother  Mary's  side,  When'we  com- 
pare Luke's  table  with  that  of  Matthew 
we  find  they  both  agree  from  Abraham  to 
David;  but  from  David  to  Joseph  they 
are  plainly  different  lines  of  descent, 
agreeing  only  in  two  persons,  namely, 
Salathiel  and  Zorobabel.  Matthew  and 
Luke  call  Abiud  and  Rhesa  the  sons  of 
Zorobabel,  although  the  table  in  1  Chron- 
icles 3: 19  makes  no  mention  of  them  as 
Zorobabel's  sons.  This  should  not  worry 
us,  for  it  was  a  custom  of  the  Jews  to 
call  the  same  person  by  differeM  nances, 
and  this  custom  was  peculiarly  prevalent 
about  the  time  of  Zorobabel.  (See  Daniel 
1:6,7;  2  Samuel  3:3 -and  1  Chronicles 
3: 1.)  This  was  doubtless  the  case  with 
the  sons  of  ZorobabeL 

Thus  the  unbroken  descent  of  Jesus 
from  David  is  Seripturally  certified. 

2S 


Geneva,  the  Protestant  Rome 


fiiT^HIS  city  is  under  the  rule  of  God," 
X  was  the  solemn  announcenient.  de- 
livered once  again  by  a  lean-faced,  fiery- 
eyed  preacher,  to  the  eoTineilors  of  a  tiny 
city-republie  bordering  on  the  kingdom 
6f  France  and  the  duchy  of  Savoy  on 
February  11,  1557*  That  city  was  Gene- 
va, now  world  famous  as  seat  of  the 
International  Eed  Cross  organization, 
former  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations^ 
and  scene  of  many  international  confer- 
ences in  recent  decades. 

The  man  who  claimed  that  city  of  Ge- 
neva for  the  rule  of  God  and  wanted  to 
remodel  it  into  a  "holy  city"  was  John^ 
Calvin,  a  reformer  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  Luther^  ZwingU  and 
other  champions  of  the  anti-Romish 
movement  in  the  sixteenth  century.  John 
Calvin,  a  Frenchman,  born  in  1509  at 
Noyon  in  northern  France,  fled  from  the 
French  Catholic  inquisition  after  his 
sndden*  conversion  to  the  Evangelical 
faith  in  1533.  In  1536  he  came  to  Geneva 
and  made  it  his  home-  Nineteen  years  be- 
fore, the  Reformation  had  started  in 
Germany;  and  fourteen  years  before^  in 
Switzerland, 

The  foremost  Swiss  reformer,  Ulrich 
Zwinglij  had  been  slain  in  battle  against 
tlie  Catholics  five  years  previously.  In 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  Neuchatel  and  Gene- 
va, French-speaking  territories  which 
afterwards  joined  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, the  reform  movement  had  likewise 
forged  its  way  since  1530,  thanks  to  the 
activities  of  Fare]  and  Viret.  Hence  this 
means  that  Calvin  had  not  planted,  but 
had  watered.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  a  brilliant  and  fascinating 
writer.  It  was  he  that  gave  the  city  of 
Geneva  its  quite  distinctive  character  in 
those  early  decades  of  the  Reformed 
Chnrclu  For  what  purpose?  We  quote 
from  Le  Steele  de  la  Reforme  a  Geneve 
by  Alexandre  GuiJlot; 
He  [Calvin]  realii^ed  the  particular  situa- 
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tion  of  that  city  in  the  centre  of  Europe  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  crossroads  between  France, 
Germany  aud  Italy,  s.n  outpost  of  the  gospel 
toward  the  South,  and  hia  intchtion  was  to 
make  it  a  Bulwark  of  the  Reformation,  from 
whence  a  splendid  radiation  of  Christian  truth 
would  be  made  possible,  A  Christian  govern- 
ment was  to  be  estabhshed  there,  an  example 
of  faith  and  morah  to  otheT  people^  a  Theoc- 
racy, that  means  a  nation  with  no  other  head 
but  God  and  no  other  laws  but  those  to  he 
found  in  the  Bible,  interpreted  by  its  min- 
isters. 

Calvin  proposed  to  remodel  Geneva 
into  a  city  of  God,  a  holy  eity.  That  wa^s 
bound  to  become  a  failure.  Instead  the 
city  won  for  itself  the  rather  ambignous 
name  of  Protestant  Rome,  This  designa- 
tion of  times  long  past  is  now  all  but  for- 
gotten. At  that  time^  however,  and  up 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  chiefly 
meant  to  distinguish  Geneva  as  the  fore- 
most international  center  of  Protestant- 
ism. 

The  effects  of  Calvinism  made  them- 
selves felt  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its 
cradle  in  Switzerland,  reaching  into  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  Scotland^  the 
Netherlands,  Poland,  Hungary  and 
North  America  (by  way  of  the  Puritans, 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  all  the  Presby- 
terian denominations).  Calvin  shared  the 
views  of  Zwinglij  the  Zurich  reformer, 
,who  had  openly  advocated  the  use  of  the 
sword,  to  safeguard  the  liberty  of  pro- 
claiming the  gospel  in  every  country. 
Calvin,  too,  coupled  teaching  the  Bible 
with  political  activity;  and  so  radical 
were  his  proceedings  right  from  the  out- 
set thatf  in  1538,  he  was  hanisiied  from 
the  already  reformed  city  of  Geneva,  two 
years  after  his  first  appointment.  In  1541 
he  was  recalled  and  they  agreed  to  sub- 
mit to  his  severe  discipline. 

Though  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
in  the  minds  of  historians  and  theolo- 
gians alike  the  term  theocracy  has  lost 


its  true  sense,  ike  fact  stUl  remabis  that 
Calvin  wanted  to  imitate  the  typical 
Theocracy  of  Israel.  According  to  him, 
the  powers  of  church  and  state  should 
join  handsj  in  order  to  enforce  the  rule 
of  God  among  men.  Claiming  pre- 
eminence for  the  church,  he  changed 
Geneva  virWally  into  a 

State  of  the  Church 

Clergymen  now  serve  as  counselors 
and  controllers  in  all  departments  of  the 
republic's  administration.  The  clergy  as 
a  liody  is  given  the  title  of  "Venerable 
Compan/',  The  citizen  ry>  one  section 
after  another^  is  s\imraoTied  to  the  <:athe- 
dral,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  organization  and  the  new  creed. 
Church  attendance  is  made  compulsory. 
Those  who  for  any  reason  are  excluded 
from  the  Lord's  supper  no  longer  en- 
joy full  civic  rights.  Adultery  is  punish- 
able by  death,  as  in  Israel  Ranking  next 
to  the  '^Venerable  Company'',  the  ''Court 
of  Elt^ers"  is  established  as  another  au- 
thority, made  up  of  six  clergymen  and 
twelve  laymen^  appointed  by  the  city 
council.  The  city  is  subdivided  into 
twelve  Heetionsj  a  slight  reminder  of  the 
new  Jerusalem  described  in  Revelation. 

Bach  of  these  aections  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  one  clergyman  and  one  las^nan.  They 
observed  the  merchant  in  his  hall,  the  crafts- 
man  in  his  workshop  and  the  market-woman 
on  the  street.  They  took  notice  of  these  peo- 
ple's words  and  deeds,  taking  into  account  the 
following,  Are  they  diligently  attending  the 
sermons,  not  only  on  Sundays?  Do  they  regu- 
larly and  devotedly  partake  of  the  Lord's 
supper?  How  4o  they  dreaa?  How 'do  they 
briijg  np  their  children  1  Are  they  thrilty,  or 
are  they  wasteful  and  pieasurC'SeekingT  The 
home  of  every  citizen,  whether  of  high  or  low 
standing,  was  to  be  held  open  to  those  super- 
visors, whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  every  home 
at  least  once  a  year,  [Quoted  from  Wte  die 
Waadt  und  genf  fur  die  Schweie  und  den 
neuen  Glauben  gewonnen  wurden  (How  Vand 
and  Geneva  were  won  tor  SwiUcrlaivd  and  tbft 
New  Faith),  by  Dr.  Arnold  JaggiJ 
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*TVhat  a  police  etatel"  someone  niay 
exclaim  in  objeetion  to  such  an.  arrange- 
ment 'TDoeB  not  God  want  voluntary 
worshipers!"  Well,  Calvin  had  no  use 
for  such  notiond* 

As  ia  well  known,  Calvin  doea  not  accept 
the  liberty  of  man,  which  as  excluded  from 
bis  theological  and  social  system.  Han  is  left 
no  -ehoice  to  accept  God^s  rule.  .  .  *  ]n  bis 
(Calvin's]  eyes  the  honor  of  Gad  is  upheld 
if  man  is  prostrated  before  the  divine  law  in 
a  voluntary  or  compulsory  way.  [Quoted  from 
La  Tk^Qcratre  A  Geneve  au  temps  de  Calvin 
(The  Theocracy  in  Geneva  at  the  time  of 
Calvin),  by  E,  Ch*sy.] 

T>ie  frequenting  of  public  }io«aes  was 
forbidden ;  pageants  or  dances  likewise. 
Only  Biblical  names  were  allowed  for 
children.  For  having  reproached  Calvin 
in  the  privacy  of  his  home,  a  councilor 
was  forced  to  go  through  the  city  with 
nothing  on  him  save  his  shirt,  and  to 
apologize  on  bended  kne^s,  A  preacher 
Tffho  objected  Xo  1:Vii8  mea^^Te/was  mY^- 
lessly  put  out  of  office.  No  other  reading 
matter  but  the  Bible  and  edifying  writ- 
ings were  permitt^dj  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  novels.  A  hairdresser  waa  impriaoned 
because  she  made  an  unauthorized  coif- 
fure for  ft  young  lady,  A  card  player  was 
exposed  as  an  example  of  public  abhor- 
rence m  the  pillory,  witli  the  carda  Kung 
around  his  neck. 

Little  wonder  when  Maxime  Reymond 
in  his  BistQire  de  la  Suisse  (History  of 
Switzerlaftd)  remarks; 

Not  that  he  [Calvin]  was  beloved;  he  was 
dreaded  and  could  master  the  various  and 
repeated  insubgrdinationa  only  by  punishing 
them  "wiAii  m^x^r^Ue  ma^s\Vwl\l^.  .  .  .  It  \6 
found  that  from  1542  to  1546  seyeaty-six 
persons  were  sentenced  to  banishment  and 
fifty*eight  were  sentenced  to  death. 

Typical  is  the  following  excerpt  from 
a  letter  by  Calvin,  dated  February^  1659, 
and  addressed  to  the  Bernese  town  clerk 
Zurkinden : 

^ilha^,  you  are  noY  at  aV\  :fm7idin\  u£  Wh 
great  damafie  lo  the  Churehf  caused  by  your 
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lenient  kindline^,  that  lets  the  wicked  go  un- 
punished foT  everything.  Having  only  a  spark 
of  piety  \vithin  us,  a  severe  blasphemy  must 
ignite  us  to  full  anger.  Jn  that  ease  I  would 
rather  rage  to  the  utmost,  than  to  be  found 
too  li^nient. 

Religious  fervor  and  intolerance  join 
hands  in  the  Calvin  creed,  as  in  many 
other,  cases.  Though  a  reformer,  he  was 
still  held  prisoner  within  the  sinister 
world  of  ideas  prevailing  in  the  dark 
Middle  Ages,  He  expressly  adhered  to 
the  decrees  of  the  earlier  church  cotm- 
cils,  the  Nicean  council,  for  example,  as 
binding  upon  al]  Christiuns^  and  fervent- 
ly defended  Trinitarianism.  He  believed 
that  God  had  fixed  beforehand  the  fate 
of  every  man,  choosing  some  for  salva- 
tion and  some  for  perdition;  and  that  he 
made  that  somber  and  disgraeefid  doe- 
trine  of  predestination  the  center  of  his 
theological  system  has  certainly  contrib- 
uted to  his  policy  of  harshness.  He  ad- 
vocated putting  to  death  all  heretics  by 
carnal  weapons  of  the  worldly  powers. 


Standing  as  a  monument  of  guilt  is  the 
shameful  crime  committed  on  Michael 
SeryetuSj  a  Spanish  physician  and  au- 
thor  of  reformed  writings^  who  saw  that 
baptism  of  bahes  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  are  again&t  the  Bible.  Sentenced 
to  be  burned  alive  at  the  stake  by  the 
Papist  inquisition  in  France,  he  man- 
aged to  escape  to  Geneva,  only  to  be 
arrested  at  the  instigation  of  Calvin  and 
sentenced. to  death  for  his  ''heresy^  It 
is  said  that  Calvin  was  to  have  him  exe- 
cuted by  the  sword;  instead  he  was 
roasted  alive  at  the  stake  for  30  minutes, 
which  means  that  the  government  of  the 
reformed  Genevan  State  of  the  Church 
literally  executed  the  sentence  of  the 
Roman  inquisition. 

Considering  the  fruits  and  the  out- 
come  of  that  experiment,  the  answer  is 
clearly  evident  that  Geneva  was  not  a 
Theocracy^  not  a  city  of  God,  not  a  holy 
city, — Awa^-e!  correspondent  in  Switzer- 
land. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  UP-TO-DATE 

The  Book  "Equipped  for  Every  Good  Work'^  aids  to- 
ward an  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  combining  many 
of  the  advantages  of  Bible  dictionary  and  encyclopedia.  Its 
384  pages  include  chapters  covering  every  book  of  the  Bi- 
ble, giving  the  theme,  epitome  of  contents,  author,  and  much 
other  helpful  informatiom  The  origin,  growth  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Bible  is  traced  and  its  authenticity  positively 
established.  Do  you  want  to  know  more  about  yoiar  Bible? 
Then  use  the  coupon  below  to  obtain  a  copy  of  ''Equipped 
for  Evcnj  Good  Work",  Sent  postpaid  for  only  50e. 
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A  WAKE  I 


"Stfit6  ux  LRe  Unton" 

^.  Harry  B.  Truman  on  Jan- 
uary 5  Bpoke  to  Conj;rr*^s!<  and 
thR  American  people  for  th^  flrat 
time  as  preslrlent  by  elprtion, 
provlflusly  having  filleiJ  gut  the 
unexpired  fourth  term  of  rrnnk- 
iln  D,  (inosevelt,  orlRlnntor  of 
the  *'new  deuV*.  Truman's  "'J^fnt* 
of  thf^  Union"  mry^infje  rntoe 
wirh  asBuranoe.  SalJ  hr,  "?:vfry 
KH^nn^nt  of  our  GCOtioDny  nnd 
i>vpry  individual  have  a  ripht  to 
exi)ect  from  our  governimmt  a 
fair  deaL"  In  his  niessaf^r,  as 
well  0.9  In  hlfl  economlf  report 
to  Congress  two  days  \&tvv,  the 
president  ,  called  for  m^ans  to 
comhflt  Inflation;  credit  curbs; 
controls  on  speculation,  export, 
tranaportatlmip  rents,  prices  and 
wages.  He  proposed  government 
Joana  lo  expand  production  If 
private  industry  failed  to  miwt 
requIrementiS-  He  asked  for  54,- 
000,000,000  in  new  revenues, 
the^e  to  come  chiefly  from  cor- 
poration taxes,  as  well  as  tases 
on  higher  Income  groups.  He 
urged  compulsory  h(;alth  iosur- 
anee;  expanded  sociat  ^curity 
provJsiODB;  construrtion  of  «  mil- 
lion low-rent  housing  units  In 
peveu  years;  and  fedeml  aid  to 
education.  He  called  for  ren<?ai 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  rt- 
vival  of  the  Wagner  Act,  with 
suitable  changes.  He  proposed  a 
long-range  farm  price-support 
program/together  with  increased 
rural  electrification.  He  backed 
the  civil  rights  pregiaTD  againsi 


lynctihig.  poll  taxes,  rncial  segre- 
gation and  dlscrhiiinatlon. 

Koch  were  the  prosident's 
*'fntr  deal'*  proposals.  The  yVtiH 
Street  Jourttftl  called  it  a  suimt 
new  deal.  The  I>otnorraJic  Na- 
tional chalrntan  staid  It  war  the 
*'HTronKest  powlljle  bulwark 
a^'ainsC  Coniuiunlsm  In  this  coun- 
try". 

In  his  tvonondo  report  ihe 
prcHidcnt  elnbornlwl  on  these 
matters,  puttinit  forwar*!  also  (he 
proposal  tliat  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment Join  to  provide  a  million 
new  Jobs., 

On  January  10  the  president 
presented  the  budget  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  flitcal  year  1050, 
beginning  July  i,  and  called  Tor 
an  ex]>!?ndlture  of  $41,SG8,0O0,(KMK 
This  la  over  J280  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  In  the  country. 
The  president  e6tiin,ited  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  at  S40,98f>,000,- 
000,  indicating  an  expected  defi- 
cit July*  1.  1950.  <ft  ^73,000,000, 

Atlantic  Ftoct 

^  The  U,  S.  State  Department 
declared  January  14  that  the  So- 
viet's course  made  the  formation 
of  a  Xorth-Atlantfc  Security  Pact 
a  necessity.  Nations  were  ad- 
vised to  jofn  up  if  they  eipected 
military  aid  from  the  United 
States,  The  State  Department's 
press  officer,  Michael  J.  MeDer-  ^ 
mott,  said:  *'The  practical  steps 
leading  up  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment are  now  receiving  Ihe  most 
Intensive  cooslderatioo   ^n   t>oth 


sides  of  tJie  Attuntlc.  It  us  nat- 
ural that  such  supplies  as  mAy 
be  available  should  go  to  coun- 
tries associated  with  us  In  ooUeo^ 
tlve  defense  arrangements," 

Jiew*  In  the  News 

^  The  BritliSh  government  an- 
nounced on  January  8  that  Jew- 
ish forces  hfld  shof  down  five 
British  Hoyal  Air  Force  planes 
three  days  before,  killing  some  of 
the  personnel.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  month  the  Jewish  aroiy 
had  forci^d  most  of  the  Egyptian 
forreK  In  the  Negeh  hack  into 
Egypt  and  actuflUy  ent*'red  Egyp- 
tlnn  territory,  Egypt  mnde  over' 
turm  for  a  rteaoe  settlement  and 
a  trm^e  waB  concluded, 

rSrliain*s  llevtn,  who  once  told 
the  House  of  Comn^ons,  *'I  will 
stake  my  political  future  on  solv- 
ing this  problem/'  did  not  seem  to 
be  dning  so  well  with  the  I'aTes- 
tine  situation,  The  Jews  a«Id  the 
Hrltlfih  were  nltling  the  Kgyp^ 
tlnnTi.  frtut  the  Krlt^sh  maintain 
llir*  Jncidjint  took  plnce  over 
Egypllnri  territory,  A  sirong  pro- 
tesl  lo  (he  Jewish  government 
was  reiurned  as  ^'improperly  ftd- 
*dressed".  The  nntieh  provided 
reinfnrcements  for  the  garrison 
at  the  Trans-.lordan  port  of  Aqa- 
ha,  near  the  Negeb  border. 

The  Jews  remained  In  the 
news  not  only  by  shreivd  moves 
in  the  field  of  battle,  but  also  hy 
fulT-p^ge  "advertisements"  In 
U.  S.  papers^  one  of  which  wa§ 
headed  "Britain's  New  War 
Ajcainsl  Israel".  Therein  Erit- 
aitrs  claimed  intention  to  act  in- 
dependently of  the  U.  2C,  was  de- 
cried. Britain  wag  called  the  real 
enemy  of  TsraeL  Dr.  Chalm  Wela- 
mann.  provisional  president  of 
Israel,  expressed  his  concern 
over  developments,  warning  tht 
Drjfish  that  their  course  would 
IcTd  to  war.  He  conttunetl  to 
hope  for  peace  with  Britain. 
Meanwhile  Dr.  Rnlph  J.  Bunche, 
acfii;^  U.N.  mediator,  sought  to 
hviUii  about  peace  not  only  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt,  but  also 
the  Arab  states  of  Trans- Jordan, 
Lebanon,  Syria  and  Iraq.  The 
JewH  and  the  Egyptiuos  agreed 
to  hold  back  theit  milHaTy  lore- 
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ee  while  the  peace  talkH  were  he^ 
ing  held  on  the  Island  of  Rhod&e. 

Hungary's  Church-State  Fight 

^  While  Prfiflldent  Arpnd  Ss;a- 
kasits  said  tiiat  Hungary  khs 
determined  to  reach  an  agree- 
meiit  with  the  Uoman  Catholic 
Church,  despite  the  arrest  and 
Imprlsonnient  of  Cardinal  Slinfl- 
szenty,  the  Vatican  annminL't?d 
its  rejection  of  an  offer  of  direct 
negotiations  until  the  oardinnl  Is 
released.  The  Vatican  insisted 
the  clergy  must  he  allowed  to 
manage  Us  own  schools.  Tt  was 
reported  that  Hunjjary  hafl  ruled 
that  henceforth  all  Konian  Cath- 
clJe  clergy  would  be  paid  by  tlie 
government,  a  pvoviaioD  marie 
after  the  i\atlotiRii Ration  of  u)) 
schools.  The  Vatican  charged 
that  the  arrest  of  MInda/,enty 
came  at  the  behest  of  Moscow.  In 
the'u.  S.  the  K.  of  a  tirsed  (Jan- 
uary 15)  that  the  U.S.  demand 
the  cardlnal'fl  release.  HTingarhin 
Protestants  stated  thJit  Cardinal 
MlndMenty  was  acting  as  a  po- 
litical leader*  not  &  religious  one. 

rrencsh  in  Indo-Ohlna 

^  The  lYench  government  In 
mid-January  indicated  growing 
anxiety  about  the  war  In  Tndo 
China.,  and  made  an  open  rtppenl 
to  Bao  Dal.  former  em[)eror  of 
Annani,  to  take  the  leaderaJiip 
of  the  National  movenient  away 
from  Ho  Chi  MInh,  called  a  Coin- 
muDlHt.  Bao  DaJ,  at  Cannes, 
wants  a  national  referendum 
held,  however,  to  ma  lie  sure  he 
should  return.  Meanwhile  the 
rebel  forces  have  pained  virtual 
control  over  a  third  of  the 
French  colony,  whose  rubber,  tin 
and  oil  are  important  factors  In 
the  European  Recovery  rrograw, 

Tito's  New  Year's  Message 

^  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia 
in  a  New  Year's  mesaage  hroad- 
cast  in  the  first  hour  of  194^1  told 
the  nation  that  the  Yugoslavs 
were  incapable  of  crawling  like 
reptiles  on  their  beilles  before 
anyone  (prf^^umnbJy  not  even 
Russia),  The  gist  of  tbe  tallj 
was    that    the    Yugoslav    nation 


would  win  cut  over  the  opposi- 
tion and  boycotts  of  the  Comln- 
form  nationa.  Said  he:  **We  fltm- 
ly  believe  that  this  time  again 
truth  and  Justice  will  prevail, 
sjnce  othem')sp  prospects  for  the 
world  would  he  very  gloomy  In- 
deed. Those  who  Keep  on  saying, 
in  order  to  appease  their  con- 
sciences, that  the  enda  Justify  the 
meanfl  should  know  thnt  this 
particular  slogan  was  well  known 
by  the  .Tesnttie  In  the  days  of  the 
Inquisition,  Great  things  can 
never  be  buiU  by  foul  means  and 
in  a  dishonest  wnyj" 

roliULd  EebutldM  Warsaw 

^  l*resldent  iiierut  of  Poland  In 
hie  New  Year's  Day  description 
of  I'olsiii^  s^iil  li  was  a  co'antry 
^'pulsating  with  work".  The 
changes  In  evidence  In  the  capi- 
tal fully  flupport  this  deecd[)tion. 
The  ruined  city  Is  being  triina- 
forined  into  a  beautiful  and  mod- 
ern metropolis.  All  of  the  main 
streets,  many  of  which  were  tie- . 
stcoyed  by  the  Nazis,  have  been 
widened.  Blocks  of  rubble  have 
changed  into  shining  new  struc- 
tures, outstanding  among  which 
Is  the  white  ana  glenming  four- 
story  headquarters  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Industry. 

Czech  Two-Prlc©  System 

^  IntroUuciu^^  a  two-iirlce  sys- 
tem for  CKechoslovafcta/ Finance 
Minister  Jaroniir  Dolanaky  suUl, 
'at  is  not  right  that  the  black 
marketer  or  rich  man  vvhtj  lives 
from  unearned  increment  should 
I'ecelve  as  much  as  n  good  work- 
er. After  tliti  example  of  th*  f^o- 
vkt  UnloHf  Poland  and  Ilun;;ary, 
we  shall  introduce  two  qorta  of 
prices  for  the  same  Industrial 
consumers'  goods/' 

Capture  of  Naoussa 

<$•  Greek  guerrillas,  on  Jatiu* 
ar-y  14,  completed  their  catitui-e 
of  the  town  of  Xaoussa  In  Mace- 
donia, 00  miles  west  of  Salonika. 
According  to  a  communlqu*?, 
only  seven  of  the  40[)-man  gntri- 
son  in  the  town  survived  the  at- 
tack. Nnous^a  has  a  population  ■ 
of  from  10,000  to  14,000  and  la  a 


major  agricultural  center  of  the 
north-central  border  area.  The 
town  was.  rejtaken  from  the 
rebels    the    following    day,    on 

which  day,  Incidentally f  Premier 
Themistocles  SophouJlfl  offered 
hia  resignation  tp  King  Paul,  due 
to  hie  Infirmity* 

Race  Riots  in  Durban 

^  The  Indian  Ocean  city  of 
Durban  In  South  Africa  was  the 
scene  In  mid  January'  *l*  bloody 
race  fiots,  Zulu  natives  fighting 
Indians  because  of  the  latal 
beating  of  a  native  boy  by  an 
Indian  shopkeeper.  Some  three 
hundred  persons  were  killed  and 
more  than  a  thousand  were 
wounded  before  South  African 
troops  with  flxed  bayonets  could 
bring  the  situation  und€r  control. 

More  on  Indonesia 

4>  The  assertion  that  the  Cath- 
olic party  by  ^'taking  over'*  con- 
trol of  the  Ministry  6f  OveraeaiS 
Territories  was  responsible  for 
the  situation  in  Indonesia  has 
been  deuled  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  It  was  shown  that  the 
Socialist  party  Is  still  one  of  the 
most  Important  component  parts 
of  the  Netherlands  governttient 
ooaJltinn  am)  thQt  the  p^Jwe  min- 
ister^  Dr.  Dreea,  Is  a  Socialist. 
In  any  case  the  decision  with  re- 
spect to  Indonesia  was  not  a  par- 
ty matter,  for  the  government 
acted  unanimously.  Some  350 
specific  violations  of  the.  V.  N. 
truce  are  recorded,  and  ststy- 
seven  Indonesian  officials  of  fed- 
eral stntes  were  Icllled, 

In  early  January  the  Dutch 
consolidated  tiieir  positions,  de- 
layliie  to  put  into  effect  a  U.  N. 
cease-hre  order.  Meanwhile  prep- 
arations w^re  being  made  to  an- 
nounce a  new  "sovereign  state", 
A  U,  U.  Committee  reported  that 
there  was  continuing  guerrilla 
warfare  in  both  Java  and  Su- 
matra. Queen  Juliana,  In  a  broad- 
cast address  on  January  6,  re- 
newed pledges  to  ah  Indonesians 
of  free  elections  and  partnership 
m  a  sovereign  government  as 
soon  as  these  arraugemeuce  could 
be  carried  out. 
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AW  AKEt 


China's  Ot0  War 

^  Toward  mtd-J&niiaiT  the  Cbt- 
neae   Commui^UCiB   had'  occupied 

the  port  city  of  Tientsin  after 
prolonged  flghttng.  The  National- 
ist defeats  amounted  almost  to 
a  rout.  Peace  overtures  by  Gen. 
Chiang  Kai-ahek  were  rejected 
by  the  Conimunlets  as  tricka.  The 
imposed  conditions  amounted  to 
unconditional  surrender.  The  Na* 
tlonallftt  government  appealed  to 
Britain^  France,  Bussla  and  the 
United  St&tea  to  Intervene  to 
save  Iwftutlful  Pefplug  trom  be- 
ins  ihelled  as  Tlentiln  bad  been. 

Citizenship  In  Argentina 

<|>  Forelguers  who  have  been 
two  years  in  Argentina  must  be- 
(Tome  citizens  or  leavQ^  according 
to  President  Tuan  Peri^n's  new 
draft  of  the  Federal  ConFtltu- 
tion,  Some  4,000  tltlxt^ns  of  the 
United  States  would  be  iifft?cted 
tf  the  constitution  Is  adopted  Ln 
fulL 

Puerto  Blco'fl  First  Ckivernor 

^  I'uerto  Rico  on  January  2  in- 
augurated Lulfj  Muilo?.  Marin  as 
Its  first  elected  governor  In  a 
celebration  tluit  brousbt  out  the 
greatest  throng  In  the  history  of 
the  ishmd.  The  people  were  in 
holiday  mood,  nearly  200^000 
gathering  along  the  Avenue 
Ponce  de  Leon  during  the  In- 
augurjil  ceremonies  that  intro- 
duced a  new  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  tliG  Tuerto  llicans.  Sr. 
Mnrln  was  formerly  a  Greenwich 
Village  writer. 

Btarshall  Otit,  Acheson  In 

-#  President  Truman  on  Janu- 
ary 7  accepte<l  the  expected  n^ig- 
natlon  of  Secretary  of  State 
George  C,  Marshall,  wKo  had 
lieen  ill.  He  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dean  Acheson,  once 
an  nndersecretary  of  state,  to 
ta^e  Marsbaira  place+  effet-tlve 
January  20.  At  the  same  time  the 
resignation  of  Marshall's  under- 
secretary, Ilobert  A.  Lovett,  was 
announced,  and  James  E.  AYebb, 
director  of  the  budget,  desi;^nat- 
ed  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Acheson, 
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questioned  by  the  S«ttflte  Forelsn 
Relations  Gommlttoe  (Janu- 
ary 13),  told  that  bod;  he  was 
no  appes^r,  such  a  charge  hav- 
ing been  made  against  him  in 
print  Cordell  HnlTf  under  whom 
he  served  as  assistant  Acretary 
of  state,  praised  the  appointment 
of  Acheson. 

Pte«ldeiitlal  'lialBe^ 

^  The  U.  S,  Congress  in  mid- 
January  began  to  tbke  stei>B  to 
give  President  Truman  more 
money.  The  Senate  voted*  6S  to 
9,  to  Increase  the  salaries  of  the 
president,  vice-president  and 
speaker  of  the  tlouse^  The  bill, 
which  then  went  to  (lie  House  of 
Itcprcsentfltlves,  raises  the  presi- 
dent's salary  from  $75,000  to 
5100,000  a  )'ear  and  provides  him 
with  a  new  fax-free  expense  al- 
lowance of  $50,000  a  ,vear,  which 
Is  In  addition  to  other  funds 
which  he  uses  for  omclal  ex- 
penditures. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

^  The  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security,  headed  by  former 
Secretary  of  Btate  Stettlnlus,  on 
January  2  recommended  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
that  the  Senate  federal  unem- 
ployment Insurance  system  be 
modernized  and  extended  to  cov- 
er an  additional  7,000,000  work- 
ers. 

Non-Bar  Members  Barred 

^  The  Democratic  Committee  on 
CommitteeH.  which  fixes  member- 
ship of  Congressional  groups,  on 
January  15  barred  congressmen 
from  serving  on  such  committees 
unle^  they  are  members  of  the 
bar.  It  was  also  ruled  that  no 
chairmaQ  of  an  important  com- 
mittee can  serve  as  chairman  on 
another.  The  first  rule  ousted 
Herbert,  the  second  Ranlrln,  who 
opposed  Truman  tn  the  elections- 
Hawaiian  Volcano  Erupts 

4  The  13,6SO-foot  volcano, 
Mfluna  Loa.  m  Hawaii,  erupted 
violently  January  6,  spewing  out 
streams  of  molten  lava.  The  erup- 
tion was  followed  by  an  eartb- 


quate  lu  the  Tidnlty,^  which, 
however,  did  little  damage.  The 
eruption  was  the  first  In  seven 
yeara 

Pli^iomenai  weather 

^  Unusual  weather  conditions 
marked  the  coming  of  1940.  At 
Cherbourg  the  giant  Cunard  Itn- 
er  the  Queen  Mary,  was  driven 
aground  by  a  wind  of  nearly  cy- 
clonic  force.  The  wide  notoriety 
accorded  several  Inches  of  finow 
In  southern  CaUfomla  evidenced 
the  good  weather  enjoyed  there 
in  less  unsettled  times.  Simul- 
taneously a  blanket  of  Ice  was 
spread  over  a  thousand-mile  line 
from  western  Oklahoma  to  east- 
ern Illinois.  Many  lives  were 
saved  because  people  stayed  home- 
instead  of  going  out  for  the 
holiday,  Wlbds  of  great  fury 
rageii  across  Arkansas  and  Loui- 
siana. There  were  floods  In  New 
England  and  In  some  ntixer  parts 
of  the  country.  Meanwhile  New 
York*  where  some  Important  con- 
slrwction  work  is  being  done,  en- 
Joyed  unusually  mljd  weather. 

"Atomic  doolC' 

^  An  "atomic  clock"  has  been 
Invented  which  has  a  potential 
Hccuracy^  of  one  part -In  10,000,- 
000,0t)0,  so  that  It  would  take 
about  3,000,000  years  for  the 
clock  to  gain  or  los^  a  second. 
The  face  of  the  clock  is  like  any 
electric  clocks  but  tt  has  an  atom- 
ic attachment  that  serves  as  a 
regulator.  It  consists  of  a  30-foot 
copper  tube  filled  with  ammonia 
gas,  a  quartz  crystal  oscillator 
and  some  electronic  instruments 
known  as  frequency  muUipHers, 
dividers  and  discriminators.  The 
oscillator  emits  a  radio  signal  of 
marvellously  consistent  frequen- 
cy, ret  minute  variations  occa- 
sionally appear,  which  in  the 
atomic  clock  are  continually  cor- 
rected by  the  frequency  of  the 
atomic  vibrations  in  the  amuao- 
nia  molecule.  The  clock  was  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  from  research  Con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Harold  I-yonSi 
chief  of  the  microwave  standards 
section. 
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MISSING  LINKS  STILL  MISSING 

Evolutionists  admit  their  ^^half^ape  half^^man"  fos&ils 
are  not  linlfs  between  man  and  any  primitive  ape 


Blackout  for  Pain 

Anesthetics  make  bearable  the  operations  we  talk  about 


I  *  * 


Venezuela's  Blitzkrieg  Coup 

In  die  wake  of  swift  revolution  eyes  blink  and 
shoulders  shrug,  but  no  blood  flows 


Baptism  or  Immersion 

Arc  they  different?     What  is  symbolized? 
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MISSING  LINKS  STILL  MISSING 


ArtJelfli  In  th«  two  pr«e«tf1nf|  1uu«*  ppfuntAil  faeti  that  proved  the  ttvorutlun  thecry  tQ  b« 
oid'fmhionBd,  that  it  prig-nated  Lrt  h*ath*n  religion  and  mytholegy  and  ancLant  Qr«ak 
phllo^apKy^  that  it*  luppoiad  proofa  of  comparatlva  anatomy,  blood  totta,  ftmbryoiogy  and 
vBitlglal  organi  ara  wanting  In  honait  waJQht.  Evan  avolutlon'a  etar  wltnaai,  gaolpgy,  wai 
found  to  backflrt  ancf,  ln«taad  Of  proving  evolution,  proved  tha  unehangaahienait  of  apaciB*. 
Thta  artkla  continual  tha  caaa*  oroaa^axaminaa  godogy  to  diacovar  It  an  Inoompatent  wttntaa 
far  avorutignp  and  thonca  call*  to  tha  wHneaa  atand  lom*  of  avo4ut|on'a  famouo  "mlaalng 
llflka".  They  ara  ftKpoted  aa  guljty  of  parjury,  lortad  by  thtlr  findar*  to  bo  falao  wltneaaaa. 
But  moot  amazing,  ^thouaanda  upon  thouoanda  of  tha  miatlng  ll/ika  noodad  to  complato 
avolution'a  ohain  of  avidanco  ara  atJH  mkalno- 


WHEN  evolutionists,  speak  of  the 
missing  link,  aa  though  there  were 
only  one  link  missing,  they  are  being  coy. 
There  are  untold  thousands  of  links 
needed  to  connect  rtiodern  man  with  a 
slimy  mud  puddle  of  millions  of  years 
ago.  They  cannot  forge  a  single  link  to 
connect  any  t^o  of  the  thousands  pf 
natural  species.  More  embarrassing  to 
them,  they  cannot  even  produce  a  start- 
ing point  for  their  evolutionary  chain 
reaction. 

Ancient  advocates  of  evolution  thought 
they'had  the  answer.  They  taught  spon- 
taneous generation.  Aristotle,  for  in- 
stance, believed  that  fieas,  worms,  mice, 
dogs  and  other  lower  forms  of  animal 
life  sprung  up  spontaneously  from  moist 
"Mother  Earth".  Van  Helmont,  reno\VTied 
alchemist  physician  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  wrote;  "The  smells  which 
arise  from  the  bottom  of  morasses  pro- 
duce frogs,  slugs,  leeches,  grasses  and 
other  things."  When  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
doubted  spontaneous  generation,  anoth- 
er scientist  of  that  day  berated  his  un- 
orthodoxy:  "To  question  this  is  to  ques- 
tion reason,  sense,  and  experience."  Bat 
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this  folly  that  life  was  generated  in 

Eutrefying  matter  was  exploded  in  1668 
y  Redi,  an  Italian,  who  discovered  that 
maggots  appeared  in  meat  only  after 
flies  liad  deposited  their  eggs  in  it. 

When  the  microscope  revealed  the 
existence  of  bactei^ia  (1CS3)  the  evolu- 
tionists insisted  that-it  was  the  micro- 
scopic organisms  that  spontaneously 
generated  from  inanimate  matter,  to 
give  life  and  evolution  a  start.  But  Pas- 
teur, in  1846,  proved  that  the  bacteria 
did  not  originate  themselves  out  of  dead 
matter  but  came  from  other  bacteria  al- 
ready existing  there. 

Then  some  starry-eyed  evolutionists 
came  forward  with  the  wise  opinion  that 
the  first  bit  of  life  came  to  earth  from 
another  planet,  transported  on  a  bit  of 
star  dust.  This  fantasy  only  pushes  the 
problem  farther  away,  and  means  that 
man  and  all  other  life  evolving  from  this 
star-dust  passenger  are  "out  of  this 
world".  Ernest  Haeokel  stubbornly  cham- 
pioned spontaneous  generation. 

Many  evolutionists,  like  Darwin,  ac- 
knowledge their  failure  to  account  for 
the  beginning.  Darwin  said:  "I  imagine 


that  probably  all  organic  beiagii  which 
Gvex  fiyed  on  this  earth  descended  from 
some  primitive  form  which  was  first 
called  mto  life  by  the  Creatnr/'  To  admit 
one  or  a  few  creations  is  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  thousands.  Hence  the  ma- 
jority of  evolutionists  simply  avoid  the 
question  of  how  life  began.  They  cannot 
connect  the  inanimate  with  the  animate. 
The  very  vital  first  link  of  their  evolu- 
tion chain  is  a  missing  link.  They  ar^  as 
futile  and  ridiculous  as  a  contractor  that 
would  try  to  skip  the  first  floor  and  start 
to  build  a  hundred-story  skyscraper 
from  the  second  floor  up. 

Evolutionists  Explain  Evolution 

But  granting  evolutionists  the 
starting  point  they  cannot  ex- 
plain, how  did  the  one-celled 
_.  beginning  evolve  to  manhood! 
Several  explanations  have  been  given, 
and  generally  discarded.  More  than  a 
century  ago  the  French  evolutionist 
Lamarck  theorized  on  the  ''hoV  of  evo- 
lution. In  different  environments  and 
by  different  activity  the  body  of  crea- 
tures acquired  new  characteristics,  and 
Lamarck  said  these  acquired  character- 
istics were  passed  op  to  ofTspring.  To 
iUnstrate,  he  explained  how  the  giraffe 
got  its  long  neck*  Its  ancestors  had  shart 
necks,  grazed  on  the  ground.  A  drought 
came,  the  grass  went,  the  giraffe  ances- 
tors reached  to  the  tre^s  for  fodder,  and 
stretcjied  their  necks*  Each  giraffe  gen- 
eration acquired  longer  necks,  till  they 
reached  presej^t  proportions*  Sounds  lilte 
an  TJncIe  Kemus  taJe.  The  drought  most 
have  lasted  for  millions  of  years',  for 
evolution  takes  its  time.  AYhy  other  graz- 
ing animals  did  not  acquire  long  necks 
or  starve  is  beneath  Lamarck's  notice. 

The  fallacy  of  Lamarcli's  theory  is 
that  acquired  characteristics  are  not  in- 
herited by  offspring*  One  evolutionist, 
Weismann,  chopped  the  tails  off  mice  for 
many  generations,  hut  the  last  had  tails 
as  long  as  the  first.  He  learned  that  when 
the  enabryo  was  still  in  early  stages  of 


deyelopinent  the  germ  cells  were  set 
aside,  thereafter,  all.  through  life  re- 
tained their  original  qualities,  and,  since 
out  of  these  germ  cells  come  all  future 
genera.tions,  Weismann  learned  that  in- 
herited factors  are  fixed  at  this  early 
stage.  Hence  Professor  Kellogg,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  once  confessed  concern- 
ing the  inheritance  of  acquired  charac- 
teristics, it  "unfortunately  does  not  seem 
to  happen".  Professor  Conklin,  of  Prince- 
ton University,  said;  '"The  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters  is  inconceivable*" 
Today  most  evolutionists  laugh  at  La- 
marck's theory.  They  have  newer  jokes. 

Darwin  Shuna  Lamarck's  Nonsense 

Charles  Darwin  foHowed  Lamarck 
with  an  explanation  of  his  own,  and 
said:  "Heaven  forfend  me  from  La- 
marck's nonsense/'  Darwin  noticed  vari- 
atioBS  in  offspring  from  the  same  par- 
ent, in  size,  shapej  color.  He  also  noted 
the  struggle  for  existence.  In  this  Strug- 
glCj  he  said,  the  helpful  variations  sur- 
vived, the  useless  or  less  heipfnl  one^ 
perished.  This  is  the  basis  for  his  theory 
of  natural  selection  through  survival  of 
the. fittest  Through  a  continuous  selec- 
tion of  good  variations  evolution  pro- 
ceeded upward,  said  Darwin* 

Variation  of  characteristics  already 
present  is  one  thing,  but  to  evolve  an 
organ  entirely  new  is  certainly  more 
than  Darwin's  slight  variations.  As  Pro- 
fessor Lock,  of  Cambridge,  said:  "Selec- 
tion, whether  natural  or  artificial,  can 
have  no  power  in  creating  anything 
new*"  Hugo  de  Vries  said;  '^Natural  se- 
lection rnay  explain  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  but  it  cannot  explain  the  arrival 
of  the  fittest"  Professor  Coulter,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  says :  'The  most 
fundamental  objection  to  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  is  that  it  cannot  origi-. 
nate  characters;  it  only  selects  among 
characters  already  existing. ^^ 

Darwin  himself  said:  ''Natural  selec- 
tion acts  only  by  the  preservation  and 
accumulation  of  small  inherited  modifi^ 
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nations, ...  If  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  any  complex  organ  existed  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  formed  by 
numerous,  successive,  slight  modifica- 
tions, my  theory  would  absolutely  break 
down."  {Origin  of  Species^  fifth  edition, 
pp.  llOj  277)  How  could  an  eye,  an  ear, 
a  heart  or  a  lung  develop  by  slight,  ac- 
cumulated modifications  1  Till  complete, 
it  would  be  useless;  if  useless,  natural 
selection  would  not  deem  it  fit  to  sur- 
vive. In  the  rear  part  of  spiders 
are  highly  specialized  organs 
for  spinning  web,  without  which 
they  could  not  catch  food. 
How  did  they  live  through  the  millions 
of  years  these  organs  were  evoIvingT  If 
they  gained  food  in  other  ways,  why 
make  the  spinning  organs  f  Natural  se- 
lection would  eliminate  the  useless,  early 
modifications.  If  the  mammary  glands 
or  breasts  of  animals  that  nurse  their 
young  evolved  slowly  over  thousands  or 
millions  of  years,  how  did  the  young  sur- 
vive during  that  timet  If  they  were  oth- 
erwise fed,  why  did  the  breasts,  useless 
till  complete,  persist  in  developing)  And 
how  did  sex  organs,  male- and  female, 
perfect  complements  of  each  other,  run 
in  a  parallel  development  till  of  some 
use  millions  of  years  later!  How  did  re- 
production take  place  in  the  meantime  T 

Darwin  also  stated,  on  page  63  of  his 
Origin  of  Species:  'HkVe  may  be  sure  that 
any  variation  in  the  least  degree  injuri- 
ous would  be  rigidly  destroyed."  When 
the  gills  of  water  dwellers  were  changing 
to  the  lungs  of  land  dwellers,  when  they 
were  half-gill  half-lung,  how  did  the 
freak  survive!  When  the  evolving  bird 
had  only  a  third  of  a  wing,  or  a  half,  or 
two-thirds,  and  could  neither  walk  nor 
fly,  would  not  this  be  injurious,  and  such 
modifications  be  destroyed  as  unfit  to 
survive?  The  creature  would  be  far  bet- 
ter with  a  front  paw  than  with  some- 
thing neither  paw  nor  wing.  Why  would 
a  practical  process  of  evolution  preserve 
a  creature  with  neither  wing  nor  paw  nor 
fin,  that  could  neither  fly  nor  walk  nor 
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swim  eflfectiTely,  but  could  only  floundeir 
helplessly,  unable  to  capture  its  food, 
prey  to  any  meat-eater  passing  by  t  Such 
a  freakiBh  monstrosity  could  keep  alive 
only  in  the  evolutionist^s  imagination! 

Darwin  avoided  Lamarck's  nonsense, 
but  fell  into  some  of  his  own.  Today 
most  evolutionists  cast  off  Darwin's 
folly.  As  John  Burroughs  wrote  in  the 
AtUtntic  Monthlij,  issue  of  August,  1920 : 
*'He  [Darwinl  has  been  shorn  of  his 
theory  as  completely  as  Samson  was 
shorn  of  his  locks."  Dr.  Scott  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  put  it:  "A  new  generation  has 
grown  up  that  knows  not  Darwin/' 

Get^ogy  DisprovcB  Evolution 

Evolutionists  are  prone  to  point  to 
the  geological  record  m  tlie  rocks^  to  pa- 
leontology, as  their  star  witness  for 
evolution.  But  in  the  preceding  issue  of 
Awake!  the  leading  article  showed  that 
fossils  of  living  forms  supposedly  niil- 
lions  of  years  old  were  the  same  as  life 
today.  Geology  showed  only  constancy 
of  species,  not  change.  Moreover,  fossils 
of  highly  developed  creatures  appear 
suddenly  in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  with- 
out simple  ancestral  forms*  The  fossil 
record  in  the  earth'3  layers  begins  with 
what  geologists  term  the  Cambrian  pe- 
riod, which  is  supposed  to  have  started 
550  million  years  ago.  In  layers  imme- 
diately below  these  strata  containing  di- 
versified and  highly  specialized  fossils, 
there  are  no  signs  of  life.  It  indicates  a 
sudden  beginning,  even  for  complex  liv- 
ing organisms,  and  not  a  slow  evolution. 

The  evolutionists  seek  to  duck  from 
under  this  evidence  for  creation  that  dis- 
proves  evolution  by  saying  the  layers 
underneath  have  been  crumpled  and 
altered,  spoiling  the  fossil  record.  Some 
strata  have,  but  many  have  not,  and  in 
these  lower  strata  favorable  for  fossil 
formation  are  seen  imprints  of  rain- 
drops and  ripple  marks  of  waves,  but 
no  evidences  of  life.  The  fossil  record 
testifies  that  the  first  bats  were  true  bats^ 


thft  first  whales  were  true  whales,  the 
first  birds  had  perfectly  formed  feath- 
ers, and  the  first  insects  were  well  de- 
veloped, some  monster  dragonfiies  hav- 
ing a  wij3gspan  of  nearly  a.  yard. 

Laeointe  du  Notiy,  internationally 
known  French  scientist,  in  his  haok  Hu- 
man Destinyf  published  in  1947  and 
hailed  as  hrilliant  on  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution, said:  "Each  group,  order,  or 
family  seems  to  be  born  suddenly  and 
we  hardly  ever  find  the  forms  which  link 
them  to  the  preceding  atrain.  When  we 
discover  them  they  are  already  com- 
pletely differentiated.  Not  only  do  we 
find  practically  no  transitional  forms,  hut 
in  general  it  is  impossible  to  authentical- 
ly connect  a  n^w  group  with  an  ancient 
one,"  He  admits  that  reptiles  appear 
suddenly,  that  they  cannot  be  linked  with 
any  terrestrial  ancestors,  and  makes  the 
same  admission  regarding  mammals* 
About  birds  he  says  they  have  ''all  the 
unsatisfactory  characteristics  of  abso- 
lute creation'*,  (Pages  72,  75,' 79) 

''The  Earth  Is  a  Liar!" 

The  geological  record  does  not  sup- 
port evolution.  If  evolution  were  true, 
life  throughout  the  ages  would  have  been 
drifting  over  in  a  continual  stream  from 
one  form  to  another,  taking  millions  of 
years  to  bridge  species  after  species,  and 
as  untold  millions  of  years  passed  new 
strata  were  being  formed  as  fish  became 
four-legged  amphibians,  which  drifted 
over  into  reptiles,  whose  scales  became 
fe^th^TS  and  front  feet  became  wingSj 
while  other  reptiles  and  amphibians  be- 
came mammals,  apes  and  men.  Yet  as 
these  changing  creatures  lived  and  died 
for  hundreds  of  miiiions  of  years  and 
new  strata  were  being  deposited,  no  fos- 
sil has  been  found  that  shows  even  one 
of  the  millions  and  trillions  of  necessary 
intermediate,  transitional  forms  I 

The  reliable  earth  has^  preserved  in 
fossil  form  millions  of  living  creatures 
of  species  existing  today,  and  many  ex* 
tinct  ones  but  which  are  not  transitional 


forms*  Why  so  many  fossils  of  so  many 
different  species  of  life  that  exist  to* 
day,  but  never  a  fossil  of  an  organ  only 
partially  developed  1  never  a  fossil  of 

scales  changjng  to  feathers!  or  feet  into 
wings ?  or  fish  getting  hind  legs ?  or 
snakes  sprouting  fur!  Darwin  attempted 
a  feeble  answer:  "Geology  assuredly 
does  not  reveal  any  such  finely-graded 
organic  chain;  and  this  perhaps  is  the 
most  obvious  and  serious  objection 
which  can  be.  urged  against  the  theory. 
The  explanation  lies,  however,  in  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  the  geological 
record,"  (Origin  of  Species,  voh  2,  p,  49, 
sixth  edition)  He  accuses  his  star  wit- 
ncss  of  holding  out  on  him,  not  coming 
clean.  He  blames  geology,  rot  his  theory. 

Evolutionists  and  geologists 
are  further  embarrassed  by 
sometimes  finding  older  fossil 
forms  in  the  more  recent 
earth  layers  and  later  fossil  forms  in 
older  strata.  When  this  happens  and  up- 
sets their  ''geologic  column"  the  scien- 
tists blame  the  earth,  saying  it  has 
flipped  the  layers  like  a  stack  of  pan- 
cakes, despite  the  fact  that  these  layers 
are  perfectly  horizontal  and  cover  thou- 
sands  of  square  laileB. 

Actually,  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  geology  is  founded  upon  the  evolu- 
tion theory.  The  ages  of  strata  are  fixed 
by  the  supposed  age  of  the  fossils  in 
them,  and  the  age  of  the  fossils  is  fixed 
according  to  their  place  in  the  scale  of 
evolution.  If  the  fossilized  life  form  is 
]ow  in  the  evplutionary  process^  the  earth 
layer  containing  it  is  declared  old;  if 
the  life  form  is  a  late  one>  the  stratum 
is  recent.  From  the  Textbook  of  Geology^ 
vol.  2,  p.  446,  by  Schuchert  and  Pirsson, 
we  quote;  "The  fundamental  principle 
underlying  all  endeavor  to  make  out  the 
geological  past  is  evolution/'  Geologists 
base  their  fantastic  estimates  of  the  age 
of  earth's  layers  upon  the  even  more 
fantastic  theory  of  evolution-  And  when 
the  earth  itself  fails  to  support  their 
carefully  but  arbitrarily  arranged  se- 
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quence  of  life  as  it  is  mippoeed  to  have 

evolved,  aecordiiig  to  their  theory,  they 
turn  around  and  impeach  their  dwb  wit- 
neBSr  geolog}^  and  cal]  the  earth  a  liar. 

Before  letting  geology  leave  the  wit- 
ness stand,  evolutionists  would  insist 
that  its  testimony  in  the  case  of  the  horse 
he  heard.  It  is  considered  to  be  their 
strongest  evidence.  They  have  a  series 
of  fossil  forms  that  they  arrange  to  suit 
their  fancy,  beginning  with  a  small  five- 
toed  ctuadmped  the  size  of  a  fox  and 
ending  with  the  modem  horse.  Many 
thousands  of  progressive  links  would  be 
needed  to  show  strong  circumstantial 
evidence,,  but  the  evolutionists  offer  a 
mere  handful  of  fossils,  and  have  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  any  genetic  rela- 
tionehip  existing  arfiong  this  handful 
Dep^ret,  an  expert  on  fossil  mammals* 
ridicules  these  supposed  fossil  ancestries 
of  the  modern  horse^  calling  them  "pre- 
tended pedigrees'',  '*deceitful  delusions  " 

Drowaing  Men  Grabbing  at  Straws 

Because  of  the  impossibility  of  highly 
specialized  organs  developing  by  accu- 
muiqtion  of  slight  modifications  over 
thousands  of  years,  and  because  of  the 
absence  of  transitional  forms  bridging 
species  in  the  fossil  record,  some  evo- 
lutionists declare  the  changes  came  fast 
and  furious,  in  an  orgy  of  big  variations* 
In  1900  Hugo  de  Vries  found  new  forms 
of  primrose  coming  from  his  experiment 
tfll  specimens.  He  concluded  they  were 
new  species,  and  said ;  "New  species  rose 
suddenly,  spontaneously,  by  steps,  by 
jumps."  But  these  "mutations"  were 
merely  varieties  of  the  old  species.  Pro- 
fessoi;  William  Bateson  said:  **We  see 
nbvel  forms  appearing,  but  they  are  no 
new  species  .  .  .  that  which  comes  out  is 
no  new  creation,"  But  other  evolution- 
ists, seeking  to  modify  evolution  to  fit 
the  facta,  refuse  to  give  up  the  sinking 
ship.  Note  the  following  by  Austin  H. 
Clark,  biologist  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution when  he  wrote  it  for  the  New 
York  Times,  April  14,  1929: 


There  is  no  evidenee  whatever  of  the  exists 
esee  of  '^missiDS  links''  between  any  two  of 
the  Toajor  groaps  of  auimais  .  ,  .  It  is  weU  to 
emphasize  the  fat^t  that  every  developmental 
line  has  certain  gaps.  In  some  lines  these  ^apa 
are  large  and  broad,  while  in  others,  as^  for 
Instance^  in  the  horses,  the  gaps  are  rdatw&ly 
smoTl,  But  they  are  always  there.  They  are 
therefore  natural,  and  uot  due  to  a  deficiency 
in  the  record. 

The  same  year  the  February  16  Liter- 
ary Digest  wrote; 

Dr.  Clark  does  not  discard  the  theory  of 
«volution ;  he  modifies  it.  Instead  of  evolution 
by  a  prpceas  of  gradual  development^  he  be- 
lieves it  has  eome  about  by  a  series  of  jumps 
from  one  major  form  of  life  to  another.  He 
expresses  his  views  in  The  Quarterhj  Review 
6f  Biology,  a  publieatjou  which  has  a  limited 
circiifation  in  scientific  circles,  "So  far  as  con- 
cerns the  major  groups  of  animals,"  he  says, 
'Hhe  creationists  seem  to  have  the  better  of  the 
argument.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  any  one  of  the  major  groups  arose  from 
any  other.  Each  is  a  special  animal -complex, 
related  more  closely  to  all  the  rest  and  appear- 
ing, therefore,  as  a  special  and  distinct  crea- 
tion," According  to  Dr  Clark's  beJief,  ''man 
appeared  in  the  Pliocene  age,  just  preceding 
the  ice  age-  He  appeared  suddenly  and  in 
substantially  the  same  form  as  he  is  in  today. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  his  exist- 
ence before  that  time.  He  appeared  able  to 
waJk,  able  to  think,  and  able  to  defend  him- 
self." Dr.  Clark  holds  that  there  are  no  miss- 
ing links.  "Missing  links,"  he  says^  '"are  mis- 
interpretations." 

This  brings  ns  to  the  famous  "raisging 
links"  to  which  the  modem  evolutionists 
point  with  pride  and  say,  "There  is  a 
half-man,  half -ape/'  But  before  examin- 
ing these  "links'*,  the  observation  must 
be  made  that  if  evolution  is  proceeding 
by  big  jumps^  we  should  easily  see  them 
DOW,  The  old  theory  of  slo^  change 
could  hide  behind  time  and  say  we  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  see  the  changes; 
but  it  was  exposed  by  the  fossil  record. 
Now  the  new  theory  of  big  jumps  eludes 
the  need  for  intermediate  forma  and 


thus  can  live  with  paleontology,  hut  it 
falls  into  the  snare  of  not  being  obserr- 
able  and  cannot  hide  behind  the  skirts 
of  time. 

And  since  neither  of  these  theories  can 
live  with  the  laws  of  heredity  discovered 
by  Gregor  Mendel,  other  evolutionists 
have  produced  another  "straw"  to  cling 
to.  They  say  that  the  original  first  ceU 
was  packed  >v-ith  all  the  milUons  and  mil- 
lions of  inheritance  factors  necessary  to 
develop  all  the  living  type^,  colors, 
shapes,  sizes  and  mentalities  of  crea- 
tures that  followed.  This  means  it  was 
the  most  complicated  of-  all  life,  and  that 
its  factors  split  up  to  produce  eimpler 
forms.  This  fantasy  makes  the  beginning 
of  life  all  the  more  miraculous.  Easier 
would  it  have  het^n  for  simple  man  to 
have  been  spontaneously  generated  in 
some  sea  slime  and  thereafter  evolve 
into  a  complex  amoeba! 

Evolution's  Link  Between  Man  and  Ape 

Objection  may  be  raised  to  this 
subhead'  True,  most  of  the 
modern  evolutionists  no 
longer  believe  man  descended 
from  ape,  but  say  both  evolved  from  an 
unknown  common  ancestor  farther  down 
the  evolution  tree.  Why  the  change?  Be- 
cause "man,  apes  and  half-ap^s  cannot 
be  arrajiged  in  a  single  ascending  series 
of  which  man  is  the  culmination",  as 
Mivart  reveals  in  his  book  Man  and 
Apes.  As  knowledge  increases  evolution- 
ists are  forced  to  abandon  speculation 
after  speculation^  as  they  have  done 
since  Darwin's  day;  and  now  they  dis- 
own the  monkey  myth  so  long  ta.ught  with 
such  coeksnre  arrogance.  Failing  to 
make  men  of  monkeys,  they  still  make 
monkeys  of  men. 

Moreover,  they  ^till  persist  in  infer- 
ring man's  rclntionship  to  ape.  It  is  the 
nearest  they  can  come  to  making  their 
argument  by  classiftcation  sticky  namely, 
the  arrangement  of  skeJetozis  aecordijig 
to  resemblance,  culminating  in  man.  This 
method  is  as  foolish  as  saying  that  when 
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conditions  Were  favorable  wind  blew  to- 
gether some  troes  and  met&ls  and  coior 
pigments  to  form  a  shingle-roofed  dog- 
house^ nailed  together,  door  cut  and  roof 

and  sides  painted  in  nicely  matching 
colors.  Then,  lining  up  after  it  bigger 
doghouses^  small  shacks^  cottages,  large 
houses^  mansions  and  castles,  the  foolish 
one  says  the  castJes  evolved  from  th& 
doghouses,  because  of  the  resemblance. 
And  if  you  object  to  the  analogy  because 
all  these  items  are  inanimate,  we  ask, 
Would  it  not  be  easier  for  one  inanimate 
object  to  evolve  into  another  inanimate 
object  than  for  the  inanimate  to  evolve 
into  animate,  as  evolution  says^l 

That  evolutionists  cling  to  this  folly 
is  shown  by  exhibits,  one  of  which  ap- 
pears at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
xn  New  York  city,  li  Jines  up  nine  skuHs, 
including  such  famous  "missing  links" 
as  Pithecanthropus  erectus  (upstanding 
ape  war),  Piitdown  man,  Heidelberg 
man,  Neanderthal  man  and  Cro-Magnon 
man.  Note  the  first  one  is  named  "ape 
man".  Nowa  new  find  is  supposed  to  fit 
in  after  this  ape-man,  called  Australo- 
pithecus, meaning  "southern  ape".  Why 
do  they  continue  to  name  their  "mii^sing 
link^"  as  part-ape  part-man  if  they  no 
longer  contend  man  descended  from  apeT 
Why  do  they  babble  over  new  finds  as 
half -ape  half -man?  Kegardiess  of  scat- 
tered objeefions,  the  belief  is  generaUy 
prevalent  that  evolutionists  teach  that 
man  camcifrom  ape,  and  some  evolution- 
ists still  believe  it.  In  The  Science  of 
Life,  page  419,  it  is  slated  that  H,  G. 
Wells,  G.  P.  Well&  and  Julian  Huxley 
assure  us  concerning  man's  ancestors: 
'*Four-footed,  tailed  and  hairy  it  too'k  to 
the  Eocene  forests;  it  grew  into  lemur, 
into  monkey,  into  ape;  and  finally  ape 
turned  into  man-ap^,  and  man-ape  grew 
to  man/' 

Fooled  by  Bonea  and  a  Pig 

There  is  no  need  to  detail  the  discover- 
ies of  a  tooth  here,  a  leg  bone  there,  and 
a  skull  fragment  somewhere  else,  all  of 
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which  scatterea  raDDisA  is  Drought  to- 
gether, sworn  to  belong  together,  and 
from  which  is  constructed  entire  families 
of  hnnting  ajje-men.  That  is  what  evolu- 
tionists do  with  the  six  outstanding  fo^ 
sil  types  that  supposedly  prove  the  evo- 
lution of  man.  Of  these  six  evolutionist 
Sir  Arthur  Keith  says :  "We  may  say  at 
once  that  as  geological  record  now 
stands,  we  cannot  trace  modem  man 
backwards  to  any  of  these  extinct 
types/'  Though  seldom  publicized,  the 
skulls  of  modern-type  man  have  been 
found  in  many  places  and  are  older  than 
these  "missing  links''.  After  mentioning 
this,  Keith  says:  "The  majority  of  anat- 
omists and  geologists  .  .  ,  simply  refuse 
to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  these 
discoveries  because  they  run  so  contrary 
to  our  preconceptions," 

This  shows  that  evolutionists  will  sup- 
press evidence  to  prove  their  theory.  An- 
other outstanding  example  is  Eugene 
Dubois'  discovery  of  the  Java  ape-man. 
He  told  the  scientific  world  about  his 
"missing  link"  in  1894.  The  thigh  bone 
and  teetli  seemed  to  be  from  man,  but 
the  skull  seemed  to  be  from  ape.  Since 
it  was  not  known  then  that  fossils  of 
men  were  to  be  found  in  Java,  the  scien- 
tists thought  they  had  a  part-ape  part- 
man.  It  was  twenty-six  years  later  that 
Dubois  confessed  that  at  the  same  time 
he  discovered  his  "missing  link"  he  found 
fossils  of  human  skulls,  a  big-brained 
type  called  Wadjak  man. 

This,  plus  the  fact  that  modem-type 
human  skulls  older  than  the  six  famous 
"missing  links"  have  been  found,  plus 
the  fact  that  similar  modem  skulls  older 
than  the  more  recently  famous  "south- 
ern ape^"*  are  known,  brushes  these  fake 
links,  which  are  degenerated  humans  or 
are  similar  to  the  giants  found  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  when  Israel  entered, 
from  the  scales  on  which  we  weigh  evolu- 
tion's evidence.  With  true  men  existing 
before  these  hazy  concoctions  by  prej- 
udiced   evolutionists,    these    vaunted 
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"missing  Hnksi"  cannot  be  links^  between 
man  and  ape,  or  any  other  animal. 

The  assertions  of  evolutionists  cannot 
be  swallowed  as  scientific  truth,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  tooth  found  in  Nebraska 
in  1922.  It  was  the  tooth  of  an  ancient 
man  that  fitted  in  with  evolution,  scien- 
tists claimed.  In  1925  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  declared: 
"Every  suggestion  made  by  scientific 
skeptics  was  weighed  and 
found  wanting,"  Then  in  1928 
the  museum  admitted  it  was  a 
pig's  tooth.  Fooled  by  a  pig  I 

Btore  MisBing  than  Links 

This  series  of  articles  has  shown  that 
evolution  is  missing  in  true  scientific  evi- 
dence. It  is  a  theory  springing  from  pa- 
gan antiquity.  It  is  taught  by  men  highly 
esteemed  in  this  world,  is  supported  by 
the  tyranny  of  ^'experts  and  authorities". 
Unproved,  it  is  accepted  because  of  the 
big  names  that  propagate  it.  It  is  miss- 
ing a  starting  point,  intermediate  links, 
and  final  link.  The  gap  separating  man 
an^  ape  or  an^^  other  animal  of  the  evo- 
lutionist's choice  is  the  widest  of  the 
whole  chain,  and,  though  the  link  should 
be  recent  and  its  trail  fresh,  the  evolu- 
tionists cannot  track  it  down  or  even  get 
its  faint  scent.  The  tremendous  gap  re- 
mains, yawning  in  boredom  at  the  futile 
efforts  of  evolutionists  to  bridge  it 

And  if  they^had  barrels  and  barrels  of 
links,  links  do  not  make  a  connected 
chain  till  forged  together,  just  as  a  pile 
of  bricks  do  not  make  a  building  until 
assembled  by  an  intelligent  creature. 
None  of  the  required  proofs  have  evolu- 
tion's ballyhooera  been  able  to  produce. 
They  have  retreated  from  one  specu- 
lation after  another,  from  inheritance  of 
acquired  characteristics,  from  natural 
selection  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  from 
slow  changes,  from  fast  changes,  from 
p  roof  by  elassifie  ation,  comparative 
anatomy,  embryology,  geology  or  pale- 
ontology, blood  tests,  vestigial  organs, 
and   some  more  sensible  evolutionists 


are  eyen  abandoning  the  infamous  "miss- 
ing links" 

But  missing  most  from  the  theory  is 
common  sense  and  reason*  A  wild  flood 
of  nonsense  &pues  out  on  every  band,  a 
deluge  of  assertions  that  is  an  insult  to 
intelligence.  A  British  evolutionist  gets 
hia  name  in  the  paper  by  saying  future 
men  will  be  chinless  and  toothless  be- 
cause of  the  soft  foods  man  is  eating.  In 
tile  dim  past  nien^  or  their  ancestors, 
were  supposed  to  be  practically  chintess. 
Is  evolution  going  in  circles  f  Or  is  it  the 
evolutionists!  Another  spouts  that  in 
time  man's  foot  will  become  toeless  be- 
cause he  wears  shoes.  Maybe  in  time  he 
will  be  born  with  shoes  on,  a  gift  from 
evolution.  Judging  by  the  way.  some 
teachers  of  evolution  avoid  thinking,  ,.nd 
the  way  their  thoughtless  mouthings  are 
swallowed  by  unthinldng  multitudes, 
men  might  soon  be  born  brainless. 

In  a  more  sinister  strain,  Julian  Hux- 
ley urges  that  man  guide  evolution  in 
producing  supermen.  In  his  book  Man 
in  the  Modern  World  he- says t  "It  is 
now  open  to  man  and  woman  to  consum- 
mate tiie  sexual  function  with  those  they 
love,  but  to  fulfill  the  reproductive  func- 
tion with  tliose  whom  on  perhaps  quite 
other  grounds  they  admire."  He  would 
select  the  human  "stalUons''  and  'Tarood 
mares"  to  save  the  race.  '^Humanity  will 
gradually  destroy  itself  from  within, 
will  decay  in  its  very  core  and  essence, 
if  this  slow  but  relentless  process  is  not 
checked.  .  .  .  We  must  be  able  to  pick 
out  the  genetically  inferior  stocks  with 
more  certainty,  and  we  must  set  in  mo- 
tion counterforees  making  for  faster  re- 
production of  superior  stocks,  if  we  are 
to  reverse  or  even  arrest  the  trend/' 
(Pages  58,60)  Alasl  cannot  evolution 
continue  to  evolve  hiimanity  upward, 
Mr,  Huxley?  Has  it  suddenly  quit,  after 
getting  us  where  we  are!  And  does  not 
this  program  have  a  familiar  ringt  Did 
not  Hitler  set  out  to  produce  a  super 
race,  sterilizing  undersirables,  and  over- 
breeding  the  ^'superior  stocks"!  Would 
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Hnxley  breed  hnmans  like  animals  in  tbf» 
stables  of  the  state  f 

Amazing  is  the  mad  delirium  of  Le- 
comte  du  Notiy,  when  he  makes  Christ 
Jesus  a  foretaste  of  evolution's  future 
glories:  "He  [man]  will  prove  that  he  is 
the  forerunner  of  the  future  race,  the 
ancestor  of  the  spiritually  perfect  man, 
of  which  Christ  was,  in  a  senses  the  pre- 
mature example,  by  emerging  victorious 
from  the  fight.  Thus  Christ  can  be  assim- 
ilated to  one  of  the  intermediary,  tran- 
sitional forms,  perhaps  a  million  years  in 
advance  of  evolution,  Who  came  amongst 
us  to  keep  us  from  despair,  and  to  prove 
to  u&  Ihat  our  efforts  can  and  must  suc- 
ceed, {Htiman  Destiny,  p.  117)  After 
that,  everj^one  should  agree  that 

Evolution  Is  a  Sinking  Skip 

Rots  have  sense  enough  to  abandon  a 
sinking  ship.  However,  most  evolution 
teachers,  like  sea  captains,  choose  to  go 
down  with  the  ship,  and,  unlike  sea  cap- 
tains, want  everyone  else  to  go  down 
with  it  also.  There  are  hundreds  of  state- 
ments made  hy  scientists,  many  of  whom 
are  evolutionists,  that  show  their  belief 
tliat  evolution  never  has  been  proved  and 
never  will  be,  that  neither  in  nature  nor 
by  artificial  breeding  experiments  have 
new  species  been  produced,  UnreJiabie 
Julian  Huxley  claims  they  have,  but  the 
only  instances  he  gives  is  where  a  new 
variety ,  of  poppy  was  produced  from 
two  other  poppies,  a  new  variety  of  rice- 
grass  from  other  rice-grasses,  and  a  new 
variety  of  dog  from  other  dogs. 

Actually,  the  findings  of  true 
science  prove  the  Bible  account 
of  Genesis.  Science  confirms 
the  order  of  appearance  of 
different  types  of  life  as  given  in  Gen- 
esis the  first  chapter.  The  mathematical 
odds  of  Moses'  accidentally  guessing 
this  order  is  one  chance  in  millions.  If 
man  had  been  on  earth  for  a  million 
years,  as  evolution  teaches,  there  would 
be  trillions  of  inhabitants  by  now,  or  the 
earth  would  be  a  veritable  boneyard.  But 
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for  the  period  from  the  NoachfaB  flood 
the  world  population  of  a  little  more 
than  two  billion  is  reasonable.  The  Gen- 
esis  account  shows  the  unchangeableness 
of  species,  which  the  fossil  record  con- 
firms. Geology  also  shows  complex  living 
organisms  appearing  suddenly,  as  would 
be  the  ease  in  creation.  Creation  makes 
possible  insects  wiser  through  God-giveit 
instinct  than  monkeys  and  apes,  whereas 
evolution  would  demand  increasing  wis- 
dom as  life  approached  nearer  to  man. 

Mail's  creation  in  God's  image  harmo- 
nizes with  his  ability  to,  reason^  deter- 
mine right  and  wrong,  manifest  con- 
science, hold  dominion  over  animals;  in 
short,  it  explains  the  tremendous  gulf 
between  man  and  animal.  It  dovetails 
with  science's  discovery  that  men  of  all 
races  came  from  one  pair  originally, 
tliat  civilization  of  a  high  order  appears 
suddenly,  that  the  oldest  languages  are 
t}ie  most  complex,  giving  no  hint  of 
evolving  from  animal  grunts  and  growls. 
Huxley  notes  man's  degeneration,  which 
is  the  opposite  of  evolution.  The  Bible 
report  of  man's  fall  from  perfection  and 
subsequent  degeneration  accounts  for  it 
Science  has  said  man  uses  but  a  small 
percentage  of  his  marvelous  brain-  Evo- 
lution would  not  have  evolved  so  much 
unused  "gray  matter",  but  perfect  man 
had  it  for  use  in  the  beginning,  though 
degenerate  man  does  not  now  use  it  fully. 

The  Bible  account  fits  so  perfectly 
with  the  facts  of  true  science;  evolution 
is  a  misfit  on  every  front  Tt  cannot 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  inanimate 


and  animate,  betvreen  the  vegetable  and 
animalf  between  asexual  and  sexual,  be^ 
tween  the  large  animal  groups.  It  cannot 
even  link  two  species.  It  can  only  as- 
sume and  assert,  speculate  and  theorize. 
It  cannot  prove,  its  supporters  will  not 
accept  the  burden  of  proof,  but  want  it 
swallowed  on  their  **expert''  say-so.  And 
any  who  do  not  are  ignoramuses,  they 
say.  But  when  their  "proofs"  are  put  on 
the  scales  the  indicator  does  not  move. 
Nothing  will  always  weigh  nothing. 

Evolutionists  are  not  on  the  horns  of 
one  dilemma,  but  on  the  horns  of  dozens 
of  dilemmas.  Satan  has  pinned  them 
there.  He  has  revived  this  ancient  theory 
of  pagan  antiquity.  Why?  To  deceive 
men  in  these  **last  days''.  To  blind  minda 
to  the  Creator.  To  darken  foolish  hearts. 
To  make  a  fool  of  the  world,  since  by 
embracing  evolution  the  world  says 
there  is  no  Almighty  God.  True  Chris- 
tians will  not  swallow  Satan's  pill^  not 
even  after  the  apostate  clergy  of  Chris- 
tendom sugareoat  it  and  extend  it  from 
their  pulpits.  True  Christians  will  prove 
all  things,  and  hold  fast  only  to  that 
which  18  good.  They  will  gaze  at  the 
star-studded  heavens  and  contemplate 
the  ^reen  earth  with  its  teeming  life  of 
infinite  variety,  and  marvel  and  rejoice 
at  such  visible  reflections  of  the  invisible 
Creator's  unlimited  wisdom  and  power* 
His  truth  will  free  thera  of  the  pagan 
myth  of  evolution.  They  will  take  Jeho- 
vah God's  advice;  "Have  nothing  to  do 
with  godless  and  silly  myths/' — 1  Tim- 
othy 4:  7,  Revised  Standard  Version. 


Qeology  Founded  on  Evolution 

'JJ  Science  News  Letter  for  December  4,  1943,  reports:  "Ancient  shark  spines,  die- 
covered  in  South  Anaerica  by  &  University  of  Cincinnati  scientist^  have  set  hack  the 
age  of  some  rock  fbrmations  by  at  least  100^000,000  years.  .  .  *  The  shark  spines  and 
associated  fossils  were  the  first  of  their  type  ever  to  be  found  in  Devonian  rocks  of 
the  ^aIco2oic  age.  Rock  formations  thought  to  be  200,000,000  to  250,000,000  years  old 
are  now  believed  to  be  350,000,000  to  400,000,000  years  old,  because  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries." Here  is  recent  proof  that  geology  judges,  the  age  of  earth's  strata  on  the  basis 
of  the  evolution  theory*  The  geologists  are  gaided  by  the  evol^tioniets.  So  it  goes. 
The  blind  lead  the  blind. 
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Slvi^st  for  Beauty 


41  Want  to  bfr  beautiful  when  yon  visit  the  Mid(U«  Eo^tT  Then  paoV  plenty  of  henria  for  the  tnp. 
Iranian  men  dye  their  bair,  mastach^s  and  b^orda  with  hennA,  in  the  belief  that  it  nat  only  beauti* 
fies  but  prevents  baldness.  In  Arab  eountriea  botb  men  and  women  henna  their  fingernails,  and  rub 
it  on  the  palms  of  their  handa  and  soles  of  theii'  feet  to  make  them  tough.  Frain  Turkey  to  Afghani- 
stan the  peaaajits  pretty  up  their  horges  and  donkeys  by  dabbing  hentm  on  their  tails,  though  the 
primary  purpose  is  to  bring  ^ood  luck.  And  when  headings  for  Iran,  don't  pluck  your  eyebrows,  as 
it  is  a  mark  of  beauty  there  to  have  one  long  eyebrow  extending  acro6»  th^  forehead  instead  of  two 
separated  by  a  hairless  space  above  the  nose.  Arab  women  and  some  men  blacken  their  eyelashes  with 
an  antimony  paste^  and  instead  of  rouging  cheeks  r«d  many  of  th&  ladies  tattoo  them  blue.  And  take 
ring^,  not  only  fur  fingers  and  eam  but  also  for  nostrilfl. 

41  In  this  tnmwltoua  world  revolts  are  usually  halted  by  bullete,  but  it  can  be  done  with  mirrors.  Last 
November  731  girls  in  New  Jersey  poised  precariously  on  the  brink  of  revolution.  They  subsided  only 
after  nine  new  mirrors  were  ordered  for  strategic  positions  in  the  East  Orange  high  school*  Facilities 
for  teen-age  charm  and  glamor  were  woefully  inadequate,  but  the  predominantly  male  board  of  edu- 
cation could  not  see  the  need  for  iriirrors.  Didn't  tb*  gtrla  carry  mirrors  in  their  purseat  Why  moret 
The  only  lady  member  of  the  board  patiently  explained  that  it  took  botb  hands  to  cope  with  coiffure 
and  make-up.  The  squelched  males  ordered  the  mirrors,  routed  from  a  battlefield  strange  to  them. 


<L  Beteotives  cow  put  the  finger  on 
the  new  look .  Sh  op  lifters  clasp 
their  loot  Ifltween  knees  and  out 
they  shuffle^  or  conceal  it  in  voltjiai- 
noua  sleeves.  And  in  Rumania  Coui- 
muuists  accuse  the  new  look  of  be- 
ing a  U,  S.  imperialist  plot  to  **en* 
snare  women's  minds  and  aubdue 
them  from  the  fight  for  peace  and 
for  liberation  from  the  yoke  of 
capitalism".  Poor  new  look — a  crim- 
inal in  the  West  and  a  subversive 
in  the  East  I 


C  Any  of  yon  men  laughed  at  the 
new  look?  Sober  up.  Gruesome  ru- 
mor from  London  has  it  that  Saville 
Row  defiigners  have  a  new  look  for 
men,  called  "that  phy^iical  look*'. 
Shoulders  broader,  hips  slimmer, 
jackets  longer,  collars  smaller.  And 
horror  of  horrora,  kilts  for"  evening 
wear!  If  that  catastrophe  strikes  to 
unveil  skinny  shins  and  knobby 
knees,  rename  it  "that  boney  look". 
Women  will  literally  have  the  last 
laugh — they'll  die  laughing. 


41  Do  you  know  why  a  permanent  wave  wav^  hair  permanentFyf  Listen  tq  the  answer  by  Che  origi- 
nator of  the  cold  p"ermanent  wavei  "Certain  changes  take  place  in  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the 
hair  structure  to  cause  the  fixation  of  the  strain  or  wave.  Owing  to  the  water-absorption  capacity  of 
hair,  the  presence  of  the  water  in  the  waving  procesa  materially  assiata  the  stretching  of  the  hair 
and  thus  facilitates  the  nneven  strain  on  one  aide  of  the  strand.  With  the  newer  types  of  cold-wave 
materials  the  hair  is  treated  with  an  alkaline  reducing  agent  which  splits  the  disulphide  linkages  in 
the  molecules  of  the  keratin  ^ructure  of  the  hair.  Aa  the  h&ir  strands  are  under  strain  when  rolled  in 
the  fiiirlerv,  the  splitting  of  the  disulphide  tinkages  allows  a  reoHentation  of  tbe  keratin  poTypeptide 
chains;  when  a  ^uitabl^  wave  has  thus  developed  the  reduced  bair  ia  treated  with  an  oxidising  agent 
to  fix  the  wave  permajiently."  And  even  though  you  still  don't  know  the  answer,  just  hearing  it  is 
enough  to  make  your  hair  curl.  Incidentally,  some  may  be  interested  to  know  that  last  summer  the 
Foiod  and  Drug  Administration  announced  that  cold  permanent  waves  were  safe.  After  teats  on  ani- 
mals  had  been  conducted  for  two  and  a  half  years  and  consumer  complaints  had  been  checked,  the 
bureau  was  unable  to  find  any  indication  of  serious  injury  caused  bj  the  cold  permanent  wave  treat- 
ment. iStories  about  harm  to  health  and  sight  were  branded  unfounded  rumors.  The  bureau  did  admit, 
'Itowever*  that  some  allergies  may  exist  ta  certain  chemicala  used.  Tbe  bureau  addfd  that  most  of  the 
nunoFfl  arose  in  beauty  parlors  that  were  irked  by  the  crimp  put  in  business  by  home  wave  seta. 
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THEY  laid  frightened,  whimpering 
Mrs.  Tillie  Evans  on  the  rough  kitch- 
en tafcle  and  strapped  her  down  with 
heavy  belts.  She  was  to  be  operated  on 
for  the  removal  of  a  diseased  ovary. 
Kolling  up  his  sleeves  the  surgeon  gave 
last-minute  instructions  to  his  burly  as- 
sistants that  stood  by,  picked  up  a  razor- 
sharp  knife,  and  made  a  skillful  cut  with 
the  speed  of  lightning.  A  shattering 
scream  split  the  air.  Writhing  and  twist- 
ing with  agony  poor  Tillie  shrieked  un- 
til she  fainted,  and  stopped  breathing. 
The  swift-racing  fingers  of  the  surgeon 
never  hesitated,  but  continued  to  fight 
against  time.  Five  minutes  later  he  com- 
pleted the  job  and  sewed  up  the  incision. 
Almost  like  a  miracle  Tillie  was  revived 
and  lived.  Her  nerves  improved.but  there 
were  deeper  wounds  that  never  healed* 
The  terrific  strain  had  injured  her  heart, 
and  tlie  lack  of  oxygen  for  several  min- 
utes, when  she  stopped  breathing  under 
the  shock  of  the  knife,  permanently  dam- 
aged the  sensitive  brain  tissues.  As  a 
consequence  she  was  mentally  dull  and 
forgetful  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Such  is  the  story,  as  told  by  Morton 
M.  Hunt  in  Science  Illustrated^  of  sur- 
gery a  hundred  years  ago  without  anes- 
thetics. In  those  days  most  people  chose 
to  die  of  their  maladies  rather  than  xm- 
dergo  an  operation.  Success  depended 
not  so  much  on  the  surg^on^s  speed  and 
the  Stseistants'  strength  as  it  did  on  the 
patient's  iron  nerves  and  recuperative 
powers.  How  different  today  I 

There  are  msLixj  modern  anesthetics 
which,  when  used  m  combination,  enable 
even  frail  individuals  to  receive  the  bene- 
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fits  of  surgery.  For 
example,  a  spinal 
injection   benumbs 
only   the   area   in 
which    the    opera- 
tion is  to  be  pet- 
formed,  without 
blacking  out  the 
mind.  Nor  does  the 
surgeon  need  to 
rush;  he  can  take  all  the  time  needed* 
three  hours  or  more,  to  do  a  thorough 
job. 

How  different,  these  methods,  from 
the  old  tourniquet  that  was  applied  to 
the  carotid  arteries  on  either  side  of  the 
neck  to  produce  temporary  unconscious- 
ness. Modern  benumbing  methods  are 
also  a  far  cry  from  the  chewing  of  coca 
leaves  by  the  Peruvian  Incas,  the  opium 
and  alcohol  of  a  few  centuries  ago,  and 
the  ancient  pain-kiiling  juices  of  the 
Greeks.  Much  of  the  analgesias  cooked 
up  by  tlie  medieval  alchemists  waa  noth- 
ing more  than  "a  mixture  of  mythology 
and  wishful  thinking",  to  quote  Hunt. 

Sir  Hiimphrey  Davy  of  England  first 
learned 'of  the  anestlietic  properties  of 
nitrous  oxide  on  A]^ril  9, 1799,  but  to  him 
it  was  caaly  a  plavthing  of  the  laboratory. 
He  called  it  "laughing  gas".  In  1818 
Faraday  learned  that  ether,  chemically 
called  ethyl  oxide  and  obtained  from  the 
reaction  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid,  produced  an  effect  similar  to  that 
of  nitrous  oxide.  Godman  in  1S22,  Jack- 
son in  1833t  and  Wood  and  Bache  in 
1834,  all  demonstrated  the  same  thing, 
yet  nitrous  oxide  and  ether  remained 
"scientific  curiosities'"  until  March  30, 
1842,  when  Dr.  C.  W.  Long  of  Georgia 
gave  John  Venable  ether  before  remov- 
ing a  tumor  from  his  neck. 

In  1844  Horace  W6lls,  himself  a  den- 
tist, took  nitrous  oxide  and  had  a  friend 
pull  his  wisdom  tooth.  That  made  news. 
Then  Dr.  W,  T.  G.  Morton  performed  the 
first  public  operation  under  ether  before 
a  group  of  medical  skeptics  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  1846.  The  next  year  Sir  James 
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Simpson,  of  Scotland,  became  the  first 
to  use  chloroform  to  alleviate  the  pain 
of  childbirth.  Later  on  Carter,  Laekett 
and  Henderson  of  Canada  added  two 
more  anesthetics  to  the  list :  ethylene  and 
cyclopropane. 

Different  Types  of  Pain-Killers 

Anesthetics  are  classified  as  local,  re- 
gional and  general,  according  to  the 
area  affected.  Local,  the  simplest  type, 
numbs  the  external  sensory  nerves  in  the 
immediate  area  surrounding  its  appli- 
cation. Regional  anesthetics  cause  losa 
of  pain  to  larger  areas,  such  as  the  lower 
limbs  or  an  arm;  whereas  general  anes- 
thesia completely  blots  out  all  mental 
consciousness  and  bodily  sensation. 

Local  anesthesia  by  freezing  is  widely 
used.  No,  the  patient  is  not  placed  in  a 
refrigerator  or  set  on  a  cake  of  ice.  In- 
fitead,  liquid  oxygen  or  ethyl  chloride  ia 
sprayed  on  the  local  area^  as,  for  exam- 
ple, on  an  infected  finger  that  must  be 
lanced,  Tha  only  dra^vback  with  this 
method  is  the  same  painful  ordeal  as  ex? 
perienced  with  frostbite,  namely,  the 
thawing  out  period.  It  was  the  doctors 
of  Napoleon's  army  that  first  observed 
that  half-frozen  soldiers  did  not  suffer 
to  the  same  degree  as  warm  ones  when 
amputations  were  made,  but  until  re- 
cently freezing  of  a  whole  limb  was  not 
thought  possible.  This  is  now  common 
practice.  No  other  anesthesia  is  given, 
the  suffering  is  very  little,  and  recovery 
is  quick. 

Numbing  of  the  nerves  is  also  done 
with  certain  drugs.  Just  when  the  alka- 
loid of  cocaine  was  first  isolated  from 
the  coca  leaves,  the  same  coca  leaves 
chewed  by  the  Inca  Indians^  is  not  def- 
inite, but  it  was  at  some  time  around 
1860-  Since  then  related  chemicals,  such 
as  novocaine,  eucaine,  tropacocaine  and 
others,  being  less  toxic,  have  largely  re- 
placed cocaine,  which  is  a  very  powerful 
heart  depressant 

The  nervous  system  of  the  human  body 
ifl  like  a  transcontinental   network   of 
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telegraph  lines,  witli  th  e  individnal 
nerves  feeding  into  main  trunk  lines  that 
lead  to  the  central  nerve  channel  in  the 
spinal  column,  which  in  turn  carries  the 
inlpulses  to  the  brain*  If,  instead  of  in* 
jectin^  the  anesthetic  in  a  local  area,  the 
drug  IS  placed  as  a  nerve-block  along 
one  of  the  main  trunk  lines,  then  a  much 
larger  region  is  made  senseless.  Or,  if 
the  injection  is  put  in  the  spinal  fluid, 
the  lower  half  of  the  body  can  be  put  to 
sleep  without  affecting  the  brain  or  up- 
per part  of  the  body. 

Though  Bier  in  1898  and  Fourneau  in 
1904.  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of 
spinal  analgesia,  it  was  not  widely  used 
until  better  methods  and  techniques  of 
application  were  learned*  Nerve-blocks 
and  spinal  injections  have  many  advan- 
tages. The  patient  remains  conscious^ 
and  hence  can  cough,  swallow  and  move 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Nausea, 
vomiting  and  thirst  are  reduced.  Their 
disadvantages  include  a  certain  degree 
of  risk  of  paralysis,  severe  headaches 
and  limitation  to  operations  below  the 
second  rib.  If  injected  top  high  in  the 
spinal  column  they  interfere  with  the 
breathing*  Individuals  who  are  so  senti- 
mental and  emotional  that  they  frighten 
easily  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  operat- 
ing room  mijst  be  given  anesthetics  that 
knock  them  completely  out  of  this  con- 
scious world. 

Scopolamine  and  morphine,  at  one 
time  used  to  produce  "twilight  sleep" 
during  childbirth,  are  now  obsolete* 
"Continuous  caudal"  injection,  a  modifi- 
cation of  spinal  anesthesia,  is  the  latest 
and  most  successful  method  used  to  ease 
the  pain  of  delivery.  Instead  of  a  large 
dosage  being  given  at  one  time,  the 
analgesia  is  trickled  into  the  spinal  fluid 
at  the  base  of  the  spine  over  a  period  of 
time. 

Knocking  Out  both  Pain  and  Patient 

General  anesthesia,  where  complete 
muscular  relaxation,  unconsciousness 
and  the  absence  of  all  sense  and  feeling 
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is  obtained,  is  still  the  niost  common  type 
used  by  the  surgeons.  It  is  administered 
either  by  inhalation  of  vaporous  gases 
of  ether,  chloroform^  nitrons  oxide, 
ethylene,  cyclopropane,  or  by  oil-ether 
enemas  or  rectal  injections  of  tribromo- 
ethanolT  or  by  hypodermic  injections  of 
barbituric  acid  compounds,  such  as  evi- 
pal,  pernocten  or  sodium  pentothal. 
Each  one  of  these  anesthetics  has  its  par- 
ticular merits  and  disadvantages,  and 
each  method  of  application  has  its  use. 

Sodium  pentothal,  outside  the  hospi- 
tal>  has  gained  quite  a  reputation  during 
recent  years  as  "truth  serum".  But  have 
no  fear!  You  won't  start  telling  the  truth 
on  the  operating  table,  because  as  a 
"truth  serum"  a  very  weak  solution  must 
be  given.  When  sodium  pentothal  is  in- 
jected as  an  anesthetic  the  patients  are 
told  to  count,  "one,  two,  three  .  .  -  "> 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  pass 
out  somewhere  between  10  and  20  counts. 
Its  effectiveness  lasts  only  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  by  itself  it  is  good  onl^  for 
short  operations!  For  aucn  cases  it  is 
very  good,  for  it  causes  none  of  the  after- 
effects produced  by  efher.  One  of  its 
uses,  however,  is  to  conquer  the  fighting 
patient  that  fears  the  operating  room  or 
dislikes  the  smell  of  ether.  Given  a  shot 
of  sodium  pentothal  his  consciousness 
and  ''fight"  are  blown  out  like  a  candle. 

Sleeping  Through  the  '*Blaek'Ouf 

With  the  use  of  anesthetics  there  are 
so  many  dangers  beyond  the  first  stages 
of  drowsiness  that  the  whole  subject  has 
become  a  study  of  specialists  that  call 
themselves  anesthesiologists.  They  take 
much  of  the  credit  for  successful  opera- 
tions. These  boys  that  specialize  in  black- 
ing out  pain  must  watch  the  patient's 
hearthieat,  blood  pressure  and  breathing 
during  the  operation.  In  fact,  anesthetics 
bring  one  very  close  to  the  door  of  death. 
After  the  first  stage  of  semidrowsiness 
the  patient  passes  through  an  "excite- 
ment* stage  into  the  third  stage  called 
surgical  sleep.  In  this  stage  there  are 
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four  levels,  the  first  being  marked  by  a 
eoraplete  loss  of  sensation,  and  the  last 
by  a  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
where  one's  life  can  be  measured  out  in 
seconds.  At  these  low  levels  a  patient's 
Life  is  often  dangled  by  a  thin  thread 
while  the  surgeon  performs  a  delicate 
operation  in  or  near  the  heart. 

Still  very  much  in  the  exploratory 
stage,  medical  science  and  research  is 
ever  groping,  ever  probing  after  new 
and  better  anesthetics.  Not  so  long  ago 
it  was  learned  that  ephedrine,  an  extract 
taken  from  the  same  plant  as  the  old 
Chinese  drug  ma  kaung,  is  useful  in  pro- 
longing the  effectiveness  of  other  spinal 
anesthetics,  Dibenamine  and  tetraethyl 
ammonium  are  among  the  newer  nerve- 
blocking  agents.  Radioactive  products  of 
the  cyclotron  have  been  used  to  produce 
dibromo  procaine  of  anesthesia  value* 
Five  years  ago  it  was  learned  that  the 
poison  arrows  of  the  fierce  Orinoco  In- 
dians of  South  America  quickly  para- 
lyzed the  victims  without  killing  them. 
Medical  men  found  the  arrows  were 
tipped  with  a  powerful  drug  called  cura- 
re, and  since  then  they  have  been  study- 
ing its  usefulness  as  a  muscle-relaxing 
anesthetic.  Another  line  of  research  has 
shown  that  temporary  insensibility  to 
feeling  is  obtained  where  a  stream  of 
ultrasonic  high-frequency  inaudible 
sound  waves  is  trained  on  a  local  area. 

Humanity  too  can  be  thankful  that  the 
screaming  and  struggling  under  the  sur- 
geon's knife  are  no  longer  necessary.  But 
Morton  Hunt  goes  too  far  in  praising 
these  pain-killing  drugs  in  the  coneiusion 
of  his  article  in  Science  Illustrated.  He 
talks  as  rashly  as  one  coming  out  from 
under  the  ether  when  he  says  that  anes- 
thetics "have  already  made  true  on  earth 
the  prophecy  of  Revelation:  'Neither 
shall  there  be  pain  any  more.' "  What 
Revelation  21:1-5  is  describing  are  the 
conditions  that  will  prevail  under  th^ 
rule  of  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth", 
God*s  righteous  and  perfect  Theocratic 
Kingdom, 
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Religious  Delinquency 


Israel  Not  Theocratic 

C  A  Religrious  News  Serrice  dispatch  of  Ko- 
vember  16  reporta  A.  H.  Silvw,  American 
Zionist  leader,  a&  a&y^g :  "The  more  orthodox 
may  seek  to  establish  agftin  a  ceutrBl  reli^oua 
authdritj  in  Israel  aa  in  days  of  oldj"  but  he 
adds,  "Israel  will  not  be  a  theoeratio  atate.'' 
Bible  students  do  not  need  Silver  to  tall  them 
that,  Jehovah  God  overturned  Israel  aa  a  typ- 
ical Tbeoeracy  centtmes  before  Christ,  ftnd  the 
antitypieaJ  restoratioa  forelold  tor  theae  "lAat 
days"  i«  for  spiritual  laraeL  Certainlj  tha  mod- 
em  Israel  is  not  of  God's  doing  nor  ia  He 
fighting  for  it  in  the  miraculona  ways  that  He 
did  for  the  typical  Theocracy  in  the  Promised 
Land.  Silver  is  right  nvhen  be  saya*  "Israel  will 
not  be  a  theocratic  state."  Which  ia  only  an- 
other way  of  saying  it  ia  not  iuldUing  the 
reatoration  prophecies. 

'Never-'Never  Land 

*L  C.  P,  Taf t  of  the  Tfederal  Council  of  Church- 
es lamented  that  religion  wo^d  never  save  the 
world  as  long  &s  it  remain^  afoof  to  the  daily 
problems  of  the  rank-and-file  layiuAn  in  the 
pew*  Already  the  churches  dabble  in  politics 
and  wallow  in  coramercialism,  but  Taft  wants 
more  secularism  in  religion.  He  aaya:  "Senti- 
mental wishing  for  the  never-never  land  doaa 
not  solve  our  problems,  though  the  fact  that  so 
many  Christiana  indul£;e  in  it  uxny  expl^n  why 
ChrL^tiaas  as  such  don't  etand  for  more  in  the 
secular  world,"  But  Chtist'a  kingdom  for  which 
Christians  yearn  is  not  a  never-never  landj  it 
will  solve  our  problems,  and  soon  will  make 
this  sordid  secular  world  of  greedy  religiottj 
polldea  end  et^moierce  a  never-nerer-again  land, 

"holier  than  Thou"  Popes 
C  The  religious  hypocrites  of  Israel  Jehovah 
God  condemned*  Putting  on  a  pious  front,  they 
bragged  to  others,  "I  am  holier  than  thotu" 
(Isaiah  C5;5)  It  reminds  us  of  the  news  r^ 
port  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Newt,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1948,  It  told  of  the  tombs  of  16  popea 


to  be  abown  to  visitoin  to  the  Vatican  daring 
the  'T»oly  year"  of  1950,  It  said  that  visitors 
would  he  allowed  to  aee  the  general  site  of 
Peter's  tomb,  but  that  the  actual  spot  where 
his  remains  are  believed  to  lie  will  not  be  shown. 
Why  not T, "It  is  regarded  aa  holy  and  only  a 
pope  may  see  it"  Yet  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  commercializes  on  its  supposed  site  of 
Jeana^  burial  in  Jerusalem,  and  allows  himdreds 
of  infidels  and  Christians  alike  to  inspect  it. 
However,  (he  item  wryly  admits  that  eicavotors 
have  faond  no  trace  of  Peter's  tomb  or  hia  re- 
mains in  Rome,  but  that  under  the  Tatican  they 
did  find  a  wealth  of  pagan  idoh  and  statues 
and  paintings.  The  Papacy  has  the  eame  foim- 
dation,  literally  and  doetrinally. 

"Last  Word  in  2eaV' 

<L  At  the  fortieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  the  assembly  was 
told  that  churchgoers  had  become  mere  specta- 
tors who  espect  their  ministers  to  ''carry  the 
bairV  It  was  declared  that  the  gospel  needed  no 
defejaae,  coly  proelamattoD,  and  thai  "muat  coiue 
from  the  pews  as  well  as  the  pulpit".  When 
the  ministers  carry  the  bail  they  run  the  wrong 
way,  the  world's  way,  and  not  the  Christian 
way.  The  churches  heed  better  quarterbacks,  to 
get  better  teamwork.  The  Episcopalians  sense 
their  weoknesSj  and  recommend  Bible  study  in 
the  homes.  **Most  .Reverend"  T.  J.  McDonnell, 
auxiliary  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
diocese of  New  York,  frets  that  Catholicg  do 
not  know  their  religion^  cannot  defend  it  from 
attack,  and  cannot  expound  it  to  make  con- 
vertSi  He  then  cited  Jehovah's  witnesses  as 
"the  taat  word  in  ical  for  propagating  their 
faith".  (New  York  Times,  November  15,  1948) 
The  explanation  is  that  Christendom^^  clergy 
offer  a  faith  that  is  a  strange  mixttire  of  Bible 
and  paganism  and  worldliness,  a  faith  that  in- 
apirea  no  works,  that  strengthens  for  no  serv- 
ice. The  true  Bible  faith  possessed  by  Jehovah's 
witncases  fires  them  to  zealous  activity.  Clergy, 
blarne  yourselves,  not  your  congregations. 
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NEW  governments  as  well  as  new 
looks  are  the  style  these  days.  Not 
to  be  outmoded  by  her  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  sisters,  Venezuela  recent- 
ly decided  to  change  her  style  of  govern- 
ment* So  sudden  and  perfectly  executed 
was  the  change  that  Hitler  himself  would 
have  gaped  in  open  admiration.  Just 
one  short  hour,  yes,  quicker  than  ma- 
dame  could  shed  her  short  skirt  and  put 
on  the  newj  the  blitzkrieg  coup  was  ef- 
fected in  Venezuela^  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 24  of  1948. 

Although  sudden,  the  change  was  not 
altogether  unexpected.  A  few  days  be- 
fore rumors  were  flying  and  an  accident 
occurred  which  set  the  people's  nerves 
on  edge  more  than  the  revolution  itself. 
Two  days  before  the  cou^  a  policeman 
in  the  city  of  Caracas  accidentally  fired 
his  gun.  Constftrnation  broke  loose.  Peo- 
ple scurried  in  every  direction.  Iron 
gratings  and  doors  slammed  shut  on  all 
the  stores.  Even  the  bus  service  was 
stopped.  Fist  fights  took  place  in  the 
streets  while  the  police  were  working 
frantically  to  restore  order  and  assure 
the  people  that  all  was  weU,  Traffic  faded 
from  the  downtown  section,  leaving  the 
bu^y  metropolis  of  Caracas  as  quiet  as 
a  "ghost  town"'. 

But  why  so  jittery  over  just  one  gun- 
shot? The  answer  is  that  the  revolution 
just  three  years  ago  was  still  fresh  in 
their  minds.  They  well  remembered  the 
gun  fights  in  the  streets  and  deadly 
machine-gunning  planes  overhead.  Many 
innocent  victims  lost  their  lives  in  the 
cross  Are.  Yes,   three  years   from  one 
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revolution  to  another  is  rather  a  short 
space  of  time. 

That  revolt  against  the  govermnent 
occurred  on  the  ISth  of  October  of  1945 
when  President  Isaias  Medina  Angarita 
was  ousted  from  power.  The  army,  under 
the  leadership  of  Lt.  Colonel  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez,  were  the  ones  responsi- 
le  for  the  revolution.  They  established 
a  provisional  government  under  the 
leadership  of  Romulo  Betaneourt*  On 
October  27,  1946^  an  election  was  held 
for  a  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  Ac- 
cion  Dcmocrdtica  party  won  by  a  large 
margin.  December  14, 1947,  was  the  date 
set  for  the  presidential  election,  Accion 
Deviocrdtica  won  with  overwhelming 
odds  witli  tlieir  candidate,  Komulo  Galle- 
gos»  an  outstanding  novelist  of  Vene- 
Ziuela.  A  few  months  later  with  a  big 
parade  and  celebration  he  was  inaugu- 
rated into  office  while  diplomats  were  in 
attendance  from  many  different  nations. 

This  was  something  new  or  at  least 
different  for  tlie  Venezuelan  people,  and 
they  looked  forward  to  a  progressive 
era  with  tlieir  newly  formed  democratic 
government  and  constitution.  A  few 
months  passed  and  rumors  began  to  cir- 
culate in  the  streets :  the  government  was 
not  fulfilling  its  promises,  it  was  a  one- 
party  government  with  all  benefits  for 
the  Accion  Deviocrdtica  jsartyT  the  peo- 
ple were  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
continued  high  cost  of  living,  and  so  on. 
Anotlier  important  rumor  was  that  cer- 
tain leaders  in  the  army  wanted  more 
voice  in  the  running  of  the  government. 
Talk  of  a  revolution  increased  while  Ac- 
cion Dcmocrdtica  began  to  lose  its  power 
among  the  people. 

On  November  17,  1948,  army  leaders 
had  a  long  conference  with  the  presi- 
dent asking  him  to  make  some  changes 
in  ministers  and  state  governors  and  to 
give  the  army  four  cabinet  posts  and 
four  governorships.  Gallegos  did  noth- 
ing. After  further  advances  were  made 
to  Gallegos  with  no  result  the  army  ex- 
perts decided  to  remodel  or  change  the 
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style  of  govemment.  Time  magazine  of 
December  6^  1948,  states:  'The  Arrtiy 
gave  Venezuela  its  first  Democratic  Goy- 
ernment  and  the  Army  took  it  away." 

The  Army  Take»  Over 

The  public  first  realizied  the  army  was 
taking  over  when  the  radio  at  11 :  30  a.m. 
on  Wednesday  the  24th  cut  short  its 
commercial  and  the  announcer  yelled 
excitedly,  "Attention  everyone  I  The 
army  is  taMng  over  the  government." 
Then  the  radio  was  silent  Almost  im- 
mediately  army  tanks  bristling  with 
guns  raced  into  the  dx)wntown  square, 
soldiers  in  full  battle  dress  were  sta- 
tioned at  every  corner  throughout  the 
city  of  Caracas.  Simultaneously  every 
other  city  in  Venezuela  was  taken  over 
by  the  army.  It  was  rather  a  strange 
feeling  fo  walk  down  the  street  with  sol- 
diers pointing  the  business  ends  of  ma- 
chine guns,  high-powered  rifles,  or  shot- 
guns at  your  midriff.  Citizens  were  or- 
dered to  get  on  the  first  bus  or  taxi  and 
go  home.  No  one  argued  with  them.  The 
radio  now  under  the  army  warned  the 
people  of  a  six-o'clock  curfew^  while  a 
violation  of  it  would  mean  arrest  or  one 
might  be  shot  on  sight 

All  rights  of  the  citizens  were  sus- 
pended, theaters  closed,  no  public  meet- 
ings of  any  kind  were  permitted,  al- 
though the  Catholic  Church  held  mass 
on  Sunday  moming^.The  right  to  sell  and 
buy  liquor  was  suspended  and  the  bars 
were  closed.  During  the  nine  days  of 
prohibition  the  people  of  Caracas  saved 
600,000  bolivares  or  20,000  dollars  ac- 
cording to  the  Caracas  Journal  of  De- 
cember 13, 1948.  Gunfire  broke  the  silenefe 
the  first  few  nights,  disturbing  those 
who  slept  lightly.  November  25,  1948, 
saw  a  bit  of  excitement  in  Caracas  as 
college  students  rang  the  university  bell 
in  protest  against  the  new  government* 
They  were  silenced  by  gunfire  from  a 
tank.  It  is  said  they  shot  in  the  air  to 
frighten  the  students.  Not  only  did  it 
frighten  the  students^  but  everyone  else 
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as  well.  One  man  dropped  flat  on  the 
street  with  liis  new  suit  and  stayed  there 
for  ten  'minutes  while  his  countrymen 
"Were  running  in  many  directions. 

Wild  rumors  spread  (they  proved  to 
be  juat  rumors)  that  oil  wells  in  Mara- 
caibo  were  blown  up,  that  the  army  in 
Valencia  and  the  air  force  were  against 
the  army  in  Caracas.  Soon  army  places 
droned  overhead,  necks  craned  upward 
wondering  what  was  going  to  .happen,. 
Instead  of  bombs  the  planes  dropped 
}eaJ}ets  reassuring  the  people  th^t  the 
array  wa^  in  unity  with  itself  and  so 
therefore  the  citizens  should  co-operate 
with  the  new  government  of  the  junta 
for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  all.  The 
radio  and  newspapers  now  under  the 
control  of  the  new  leaders  assured  the 
people  that  they  are  not  dictators,  but 
that  they  had  to  act  thus  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  people  from  a  group 
who  were  exploiting  them,  Ex-President 
Gallegos  has  been  ^exiled  to  Cuba,  anji 
Eoniulo  Betancourt,  tlie  president  of  the 
Accion  Democrdtica  party,  has  retreated 
to  the  Colombian  embassy.  The  milit-ary 
junta  has  dissolved  congress  and  state 
legislature  while  placing  all  their  docu- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  min- 
ister and  state  executives- 
Lieut,  Col.  Carlos  Deleado  Chalbaud, 
president  of  the  new  military  junta  gov- 
erning Venezuela,  declared  on  Thursday 
night,  the  26th,  that  the  army  would  ar- 
range for  democratic  elections  as  soon 
as  possibly  and  that  the  military  leaders 
do  not  intend  to  remain  jn  the-  govern- 
ment  after  the  new  elections.  He  stated 
that  the  elections  would  provide  for  a 
new  congress  and  a  new  president  In 
answer  to  the  question  *whether  he  con- 
sidered the  previous  electibns  had  not 
been  fair,  he  asked  reporters  to  refer  to 
the  manifesto  issued  on  Wednesday 
night.  The  inference  was  that  the  army 
considers  Accion  Democrdtica  to  have 
used  its  powers  in  the  government  to 
further  its  own  ends.  The  junta  presi- 
dent said; 
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"We  'want  categorically  to  state  that  this 
movement  is  in  no  way  intended  to  install  a 
military  dictatorship,  Tbe  Army,  as  an  in- 
stitution at  the  service  of  the  nation,  and  not 
any  group,  has  no  polittcai  ambitions-  When 
the  army  had  to  do  what  it  did  it  was  not  in 
order  to  act  against  democratic  principles, 
but  on  the  contrary:  to  save  those  principles 
which  are  the  fundamental  object  of  al!  Vene- 
zuelanSf  and  to  prepare  as  soon  as  possible 
elections  at  which  the  Venezuelan  people  can 
choose  the  governinent  they  wish. 

Delgado  Chalbaud,  asked  to  explain 
the  situation  which  lod  to  the  crisis,  said 
it  was  a  question  of  tlie  inability  of  the 
government  to  resolve  the  growing  cri- 
sis. He  added  }hat  the  situation  became 
so  critical  that  the  army  was  faced  with 
isolated  revolts  if  it  had  not  acted.  He 
added  that  no  action  was  being  taken 
against  any  political  party,  but  certain 
leaders  of  Accion  Democrdtica  had  been 
plaerd  under  arrest. 

Many  of  the  new  ministers  and  state 
governors  that  have  been  appointed  by 
the  junta  are  those  that  were  ruiirc  in 
the  days  of  Ex-Presidents  Eliasar  Lopez 
Contreras  and  Isaias  Medina  Angarita; 
30  many  of  the  people  are  wondering  if 
this  ia  a  new  government  after  all.  Only 
time  will  tell  whether  this  regime  will 
help  or  hinder  progress  of  the  people. 

Compared  with  revolutions  in  other 
countries  in  Latin  America,  tlie  one  in 
Venezuela  was  mild,  outKide  of  the  six- 
oWock  curfew  for  nine  days,  which  irked 


the  business  people  very  much,  esperial- 
ly  the  theaters-  Otherwise  life  went  on 
as  usual.  The  natives  blinked  iheir  eyes, 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  went  on 
about  their  daily  tasks.  Some  wondered 
if  the  new  government  would  do  what 
the  others  promised  to  do,  that  is,  give 
them  water  in  their  homes,  pave  the 
streets,  and  bring  down  the  impossible 
high  cost  of  living.  Others  wonder  how 
long  the  new  government  will  last^  as 
the  defeated  ones  are  stil!  smarting  un- 
der what  to  them  was  a  dictatorial 
usurping  of  their  democratic  rights. 

The  revolt  here  is  just  another  wave 
in  the  sea  of  distressed  nations*  They 
are  all  perplexed,  afraid^  and  know  not 
which  way  to  turn.  The  more  puny  man 
ridicules  the  word  of  God  and  vainly 
tries  to  rule  his  fellow  man,  the  more  he 
proves  the  truth  of  the  Great  Prophet, 
Jesus  Christ,  **And  there  shall  be  .  .  * 
distress  of  nations,  *  .  .  the  sea  and  the 
waves  roaring;  men's  hearts  failing  them 
for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  whicli  are  coming  on  the  earth/* 
The  so-called  **new  government"  here  in 
Vene?.uela  is  like  tlie  "new  look'*^  when 
investigated  it  proves  to  he  a  rehash  of 
tlie  old<  This  too  proves  the  Bible  truth 
that  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun".  The  only  really  new  thing  that 
long-suffering  humanity  can  hope  for 
and  believe  in  is  the  long-promised  New 
World  of  Righteousness  under  Christ 
— Awaket  correspondent  in  Venezuela, 


^ ■4«^^^^'»- 


Qonverting  Christians  to  Catholicism 

"When  tbe  Portugese  arrived  in  India  in  1498  they  found,  to  their  sur- 
pri!^,  upwards  of  one  hundred  CbristiaD  churches  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
'Thes«  churehps,*  said  thej,  *belong  to  the  Pope,'  'Who  is  the  PopeT'  said 
the  natives;  'We  never  beard  of  him.'  The  Christians  of  Malabar  used  aji 
ancient  Syriac  Litui^gy.  They  jealously  preserved  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Pesbitto 
versioQ  of  the  Scriptures.  They  knew  nothing  of  'the  Latin  Obedience',  the  Latin  liturgy, 
or  the  Latin  scriptures.  .  .  .  When  the  Portuguese  became  sufficiently  strong  they  in- 
vaded these  churches,  and  eonderaned  some  of  the  cler^  to  death  as  heretics.  Then 
for  the  first  time  the  Syrians  of  Malabar  heard  of  the  InquiBition  and  its  fires  at  Goa< 
One  Bish(Jp  was  humed,  and  another  senfl  prisoner  to  Lisbou." — H.  L,  Hastings,  in  the 
Introduction  to  James  Murdock'a  Syriac  New  Testamentf  p.  16. 
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Wild  Life  Tries  City  Life 

*^  During;  December  four  raccoons  stowed  away  on  a  f«rry  boat  crossing  from  the 
west  bant  of  tite  Hudson  river  to  YonterSj  A'ew  Yorh  Bat  whea  the  immigtunts 
sought  t&  disembark  tbey  were  deported  before  they  landed.  The  skipper  returned, 
them  to  KcTv  Jersey  shores  and  ehoofld  them  off  intr>  the  hiiish.  Apparently  the 
housing  shortage  extends  to  all  levels  in  Yonkers,  for  the  reason  given  for  reject- 
iiig  the  stoi^awaya  was  h  shortage  of  accommod&tionB  for  raccoons, 

*^  New  York's  Empire  State  building  taa  cruelly  knocked  both  planes  and  bird* 
to  the  ground,  but  the  HCA  building  was  more  hospitable.  An  unidentified  owl  flew 
mtf>  on&  of  tho  windoivj?  on  the  msty-seventh  Hoor^  sn^tainin^  no  injuries^  Som^ 
opined  it  was  a  screech  owl,  as  they  like  to  dine  on  city  pigeons.  Maybe  it  wished 
an  audition  in  one  of  the  radio  sttidios.  Other  screechers  have  made  the  grade. 

^  '^  The  bro"^vn  hear  in  Chicago^s  koo  likes  meat  with  her  bread,  so  when  a  visitor 
dimbed  over  the  puard  rail  and  h'ftnded  her  a  piece  of  bread  she^gratefully  toot  it, 
along"  with  three  fiiigeTS,  She  tLther  has  never  heard  or  disregards  the  proverb  about 
not  biting  the  band  that  feeds  you, 

^  M^n  gHi  Jost  in  the  woods,  so  jvhj  shoaldn^t  woDds-dwc]]eT&  get  lost  in  the  citjT 
A  male  ring-neekcd  pheasant  got  lost  in  Brooklyn,  in  the  snow,  and  perilously  near 
the  date  for  Christmas  dinners.  It  was  captured  by  a  faiiiily  that  fortunately  had  a 
turkey  in  the  pot.  News  photog-raphcra  came  to  snap  pictures,  and  wound  up  getting 
the  bird.  The  pheasant  should  not  be  discouraged.  Pheasant,  peasant,  BTOoklyuits 
— who  doesn^t  get  ]ost  in  Brooklyn? 

'^  A  Connecticut  farmer's  goose  was  to  be  cooked  to  head  the  Christnrias  dinner 
mflflUj  hut  it  w&s  saved  bv  its  wit^.  Every  morning  just  before  filawc  the  biainy 
goose  pulled  the  light  cord  with  her  beak,  turning  on  the  lights  that  make  her 
feathered  pals  ^'roU  ont".  At  night  she  is  more  popular,  snapping  off  the  lights 
to  signal  '^'tnm  in". 

'^  Not  to  be  outdone  by  a  goose,  a  mouse  in  Maryland  knocked  a  radio  station  off 
the  air  by  hopping  into  a  transmitter  and  touching  high  tension  wires,  causing  a 
abort  circuit.  Service  was  restored  in  about  five  minutes,  Possibly  the  bttle  mouse 
wflfl  driven  to  it  by  that  twentieth-century  piunacle  of  fiendish  torture — commercials. 

Ig  Joe  migrated  in  style.  Grounded  aftftr  an  encounter  with  a  cat,  he  was  rescued 
by  a  New  York  floristj  given  first  aid,  and  put  aboard  an  Eastern  Airlines  plane 
bound  for  sunny  Florida.  H?  was  met  by  a  friendly  Florida  florist,  giv<in  a  clean 
bill  of  health,  and  released.  la  case  you  haven't  met,  Joe  is  a  New  York  state  robin 
whose  wing  was  broken  m  a  losing  battle  with  a  cat, 

'^  The  nose  of  the  hluntnose  minnow  may  look  blunt,  but  it  as  aharp  in  sense  of 
emelJ.  The  minnows  can  smell  water  pollutions  long  before  humans  can  taste  them. 
So  University  of  Wiscansia  scientists  tr&ined  some  <tf  the  "biuntnoscs*^  i<3  rush  to 
the  feeding  trough  when  they  detect  pollutions^  and  schooled  others  to  scurry  in 
the  opposite  direction  for  a  double  check.  Now  when  the  fish  police  at  purification 
plants  are  put  into  water  samples  and  the  tAvo  squads  race  ia  opposite  directions,- 
observers  know  there  are  dii'ty  crooks  in  your  drink. 
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Belgium  Changes  Rule 

by  Popular  Demand 


D TIRING  the  week-end  of  November  21 
and  the  week  preceding  it,  Belgium 
was  the  scene  of  many  and  varied  mani- 
festations, particularly  in  the  districts 
of  Brussels  and  Mons<  Coinciding  as 
they  did  with  the  resignation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment it  was  not  difficult  to  connect 
the  'two  events.  Wftat  could  be  th^  cause 
of  such  great  indignation  which  could 
provoke  the  fall  of  a  government t 

This  government  tinder  the  leadership 
of  Paul  Spaak,  of  international  fame^ 
had  been  in  office  since  February,  194G, 
following  the  general  elections  of  the 
17th  of  that  month,  and  was  a  coalition 
of  the  two  most  popular  parties,  the 
PSB  and  the  PSC  (the  Belgian  Socialist 
Party  and  the  Christian  Socialist  Party, 
new  names  for  the  former  Socialist  and 
Catholic  piarties).  As  in  every  country 
the  government's  problems  and  dilTicul- 
ties  were  numerous  and  overwhelming, 
among  them  being  the  increasing  unem- 
ployment, the  -flowing-down  in  business 
and  industry,  overwhelming  fiscal  laws, 
the  question  of  subsidies  to  free  (non- 
state)  schools  and  indemnities  to  war 
casualties  and  bombed-out  people,  and, 
of  course,  the  thorny  and  ever-pending 
royal  question.  But  none  of  these  prob- 
lems was  the  one  that  precipitated  the 
crisis  and  proved  to  be  the  undoing  of 
the  government. 

There  is  yet  another  question,  and  it 
is  a  subject  that  is  frequently  uppermost 
in-  the  minds  and  hearts  of  this  people 
that  has  just  experienced  the  horrors  of 
a  Nazi  occupation^  and  that  subject  is 
the  "Retribution"*  For  even  though  in  no 
other  country  in  central  Europe  is  there 
such  ma,terial  well-being,  this  has  not 
caused  the  people  of  Belgium  to  relegate 
to  the  background  the  question  of  the 
justice  to  be  meted  out  to  war  criminals. 
In  this  matter,  so  vital  to  the  masses,  the 
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government  has,  in  their 
eyes,  fallen  very  short, 
and  for  some  time  it  has 
been  evident  that  a  grow- 
ing discontent  was  mani- 
festing itself.  Blunders 
and  procrastinations,  par- 
dons and  commutations, 
have  now  reached  a  cli- 
max, and  came  to  a  head  in  the  two  cases 
which  have  been  directly  responsible  for 
the  recCnt  crisis.  The  NouveUe  Qa^ette 
of  November  20  says: 

The  'repression'  is  incontcstably  the  most 
dangerous  thing  that  the  last  invasion  has  left 
behind  it  in  our  country.  Atrocious  sufferings 
and  horrihle  kiUinf^  have  accumulated  deep 
hatreds,  forever  insatiable.  Too  much  has  al- 
ready been  done  in  the  effort  toward  appease- 
ment, for  almost  every  day  one  hears  tell  of 
the  fate  of  cx-co-citizcns  who  were  specially 
detested,  and  one  is  shocked  to  learn  that  they 
have  found  a  lucrative  employment  in  sonie 
more  or  less  distant  city.  One  is  incensed  to 
see  that  one  after  another  the  most  abomi- 
nable killers  have  succeeded  in  saving  their 
heads.  One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  exists  in  favor  of  traitors  a  vast  move- 
ment of  protection  and  defense  that  must  be 
uncovered. 

The  monthly  magazine  Pygmalion  of 
as  far  back  as  January,  1948,  said: 

The  death  sentence  T  Our  present  mode  of 
life  is  averse  to  executions.  We  are^  however, 
up  ag'ainst  particularly  odious  crirups  which 
took  place  in  time  of  war,  crimes  which  have 
so  often  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  our 
fellow-citizens  under  atrocious  sufferings,  by 
the  effect  of  the  most  vile  of  acts-— denuncia- 
tion to  the  enemy.  In  such  a  serious  case,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of 
war»  pity  is  inadmissible,  blood  calls  for  blood. 
It  is  only  just  that  those  who  have  Belgian 
blood  on  their  hands  should  be  executied. 
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Jacques  Ben  Euben  in  his  treatise  on 
the  'purging'  ealjed  Derriere  les  Bancs 
{La  trahison  vue  par  le  Public)  '"Behind 
the  Benebea  (Treason  Seen  by  tbe  Fnb- 
lic)"  published  in  1945,  on  page  73  said: 

Public  opinion  is  rightly  vmcompromiaing 
eonceniing  the  integral  execution  of  sentences 
passed  on  traitors  and  eoUaboratora  with  the 
enemy.  It  is  fndisp^risabl^  to  the  moral  and 
social  upti^t  of  our  country  that  the  punish- 
ment  for  crimes  of  treason  should  not  be  at- 
tenuated either  now  oir  in  the  future  by  any 
conijnutoticn,  any  alleviation  ur  any  amnesty. 
It  is  not  merely  a  popular  deaire  but  an 
exigency. 

It  ia  not  surprising,  thGn,  that  when 
the  minister  of  justice,  Paul  Sfmye,  ac- 
corded  a  pardon  to  two  traitors,  pro- 
Nasis  of  the  Borinage  (district  of  Mons) 
who  were  condemned  to  death,  popular 
feeling  "ran  high  and  protestations  and 
manifestations  were  so  numerous  that  a 
governmental  crisis  was  precipitated, 
Mr.  Struye  was  at  great  pains  to  justify 
his  action,  saying  that  he  had  already 
signed  enough  death  sentences  to  give 
him  tJie  right  to  pause  and  look  back  be- 
fore going  on,  and  Mr,  Spaak  added  for 
him,  "It  is  less  serious  to  pardon  a  guilty 
man  than  to  send  to  his  death  a  man  for 
whom  there  is  even  the  beginning  of  a 
reason  for  pardon." 

But  as  Jacques  Ben  Buben  further 
says  on  page  73  of  the  above-quoted 
treatise:  ''If  tbe  people  do  not  always 
know  exactly  what  they  want,  on  the 
other  hand  they  know  perfectly  well 
what  they  do  not  want!  And  the  people 
do  not  want  to  hear  about  any  pardons 
accorded  to  social  traitors."  That  is  why 
the  gesture  of  clemency  of  Mr.  Struye 
rouspd  such  a  storm  of  indignation  and 
protest  that  the  cohesion  of  the  govern- 
ment was  completely  undermined*  His 
gesture  was  comparable  to  that  of  a  man 
ttirowing  a  lighted  match  into  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder,  for  in  the  district  where 
these  two  criminals  lived,  and  v^ork-ed 
for  the  enemy,  the  s^tate  of  mind  of  th^ 
people  was  certainly  not  ripe  for  tlie 
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beginning  of  the  putting  into  operation 
of  a  policy  tending  toward  genera)  ap- 
peasement and  the  abolition  of  the  death 
sentence* 

The  peopJe  cannot  forget  that  these 
two  individuals  have  particularly  heavy 
crimes  on  their  consciences.  They  have 
not  killed  with  their  own  hands^  it  }s  tru^^ 
but  by  their  denunciations  and  machina- 
tions they  provided  the  victims  for  the 
killers  and  but  for  their,  intervention 
about  fifty  familie^s  would  not  now  be 
mourning  their  dead.,  Indeed^  Surin^  the 
oih^r  pardoned  man,  has  been  convicted 
of  36  denunciations,  23  of  which  resulted 
in  death  or  incurability  for  the  victims. 
Even  one  of  the  judges  of  the  tribunal 
of  Mons  sent  in  his  resignation  when  the 
pardons  were  annoniiced,  having  him- 
self been  doomed  to  be  murdered  by  or- 
der of  one  of  the  two,  and  only  escaping 
by  a  miracle. 

Forming  a  New  Government 

And  so  the  will  of  the  people  was  im- 
posed on  the  government  which  had  to 
resign*  and  Mr.  Spaak,  who  was  ih&  ^rsf 
to  be  asked  to  undertake  the  task  of 
forming  a  new  governnient,  worked 
strenuously  to  do  so  in  the  minimum  oi 
time-  But  although  there  is  now  one  less 
ministry  to  fill  (the  Ministry  of  Pood, 
for  from  fbe  eud  of  Becemhec  there  was 
no  more  rationing  in  Belgium),  yet  the 
great  and  seemingly  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulty was  at  first  that  of  finding  a  new 
minister  of  justice,  one  able  to  satisfy 
all  parties  and  all  elements, 

Mr,  Spaajf  eventuaUy  owned  himseU 
beaten  and  incapable  of  forming  a  gov- 
ernmenti  and  Mr.  Eyskens  of  the  Cath- 
olic party  and  former  minister  of  iinance 
was  called  upon  to  attempt  the  task 
wherein  his  colleague  had  failed.  Nego- 
tiations were  long  and  laborious;  as 
soon  as  one  point  was  cleared  up  an- 
other came  up  for  consideration,  and 
became  a  stumblingblock.  The  original 
difHculty  was  now  almost  completely 
lost  sight  of  in  the  tangle  of  other  mat- 


ters  which  had  developed.  Another  two 
days  wfint  by,  and  Jlr.  Eyskens  gave  up 
and  Mr.  Spaak  took  over  again.  This 
time,  however,  it  was  with  much  more 
optimism  that  he  did  so,  for,  thanks  to 
the  work  accomplished  by  Mr*  Evskena 
and  what  he  liad  been  able  to  do  in  the 
way  of  eliminating  certain  of  the  diffi- 
culties, Mr.  Spaak  was  confident  of  being 
able  to  form  a  new  government  before 
tlie  day  was  out*  HiS  hopes  proved  to 
be  well-founded,  for  he  soon  announced 
a  new  government  that  included  8  €liris- 
tian  Socialists.  7  Socialists  and  2  Tech- 
nicians* This  means  Uiaf  there  are  two 
ministeria]  portfoJios  less  than  formerly 
and  in  this  also  Mr,  Spaak  lias  respond- 
ed  to  a  desire  of  public  opinion. 

The  new  government,  it  seems,  will 
try  to  put  on  one  side  all  questions  that 
are  specifically  political  and  deal  only 
with  the  most,  essential  problems,  leav- 
ing out  those  that  would  be  likely  to 
create  a  hreacli  between  the  two  parties 
of  the  coalition.  In  tljis  its  aim  is  to  con- 
tinue in  power  until  about  the  autumn 
of  194L),  a  time  tliat  would  be  n>ore  ap- 
proprrate  for  the  holding  of  generaJ  elec- 
tions. Neither  of  the  two  parties  is  de- 
sirous of  general  elections  just  now,  for 
to  hold  a  general  election  now  on  tlie 
present  legal  basis  would  onlv  risk  pro- 
voking another  one  after  July  21,  at 
which  date  •  the  legislation  concerning 
woman  suffrage  comes  into  force.  This 
would  mean  that  1949  wonld  he  a  year 
of  electoral  agitation  from  beginning  to 
end- 

So  the  royal  question  and  that  of 
school  subsidies  will  remain  in  abeyance 
while  economic  and  financial  questions 
will  be  given  the  most  prominence,  espe- 
cially those  to  which  the  increased  un- 
employment gives  rise.  The  minister  of 
finance  (again  Mr,  Eyskens)  will  con- 
trol also  expenditure,  an  item  that  was 
formerly  dependent  on  the  Budget.  It  is 
generally  hoped  that,  instead  of  putting 
more  and  more  pressure  on  the  taxpay- 
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er^  a  policy  which  i&  a  source  of  mndn 
dangerous  discontent  in  the  country,  he 
will  use  the  other  lever  tliat  is  now  avail- 
able ta  him. 

The  unemploj-ment  question  is  urgent, 
for  it  specially  affects  the  port  of  Ant- 
werp and  all  the  Flemish  parts  of  the 
countrv  and  the  textile  and  shoe-manu- 
facturing industries*  It  will  be  depend- 
ent on  several  departments,  all  of  which 
will  have  to  put  forth  great  efforts  to 
combat  it  Naturally  the  international 
situation  affects  it  too,  and  so'a  minister 
has  been  appointed  to  co-ordinate  all  ef- 
forts in  a  united  eiTective  action  against 
this  sociai  e%'il  which  always  has  sueh 
serious  consequences. 

The  Rtarsball  Plan  Administration 
will  be  attached  to  the  Jlinistry  of  For- 
eign Commerce,  although  each  ministry 
that  it  affects  will  be  responsible  for 
tliose  points  interesting  it,  A  new  min- 
ister of  justice  has  been  found,  Moreau 
de  Melen  of  the  PSC»  born  at  Liege  on 
August  20,  1902.  Ho  is  a  senator  and  an 
attorney  at  the  Court  of  Appeal  of 
Liege.  His  problem  wil]  be  that  of  exam- 
ining (he  question  of  the  ^repression'  and 
establishing  strict  criteria  in  the  matter 
of  the  leniency  policy  which  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  crisis  just  ended. 

And  so,  once  again  Belgium  is  opti' 
mistic  and  hoping  great  things  from  its 
new  government.  But  all  those  whose 
eyes  are  open  not  onl^^  to  the  many  in- 
ternal problems,  but  to  the  innumerable 
international  ones,  are  not  deluded  by 
the  promises  and  plans  of  the  govern- 
ment. Thousands  of  the  people  of  this 
land  desire  justice,  peace  and  prosperity 
under  a  righteous  government,  but  de- 
spair of  ever  finding  these  things.  Hap- 
py are  those  who  possess  a  sure  knowl- 
edge of  Jehovah's  purposes  to  make 
wars  to  cease,  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 
every  creature  counted  worthy  to  have 
life,  and  to  establish  and  administer  true 
justice  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Belgium. 
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The  Nobel  Prizes 


Scientific  eyes  turn  to  Sweden  in  tbt  fall  of 
each  year*  There  the  famoue  Nobel  prises  are 
then  being  distributed.  The  fortune  left  by 
AJfred  Nobel  Tvas  about  thirty-two  million 
kconur,  a  huge  sum  for  n  S\vede  in  those  days. 
The  annual  interest  is  tJividecJ  into  five  equal 
p&tii  for  di^tribntjtin  io  those  persons  who 
during  the  past  year  had  made  (1)  the  mo^t 
important  diacovery  oi-  invention  in  physical 
scieace,  (2)  the  most  important  discoyery  or 
impravement  in  chemistry,  (3)  the  raost  im- 
portant discovery  in  physiology  or  medicine, 
(4)  the  best  work  in  litcr&tnre  of  on  idealistic 
kixid,  Bjid  (5)  ,the  grefl-test  contribution  toward 
brotierbood  of  man  or  reduction  of  armaments 
and  armies  or  spreading  o£  peace  confeii^nces. 

Before  his  will  was  published  Alfred  Nobel 
was  not  known  outside  the  special  circles  of 
business  and  industrial  research  where  he  car- 
ried on  his  worL  He  hated  publicity.  Asked 
for  some  biographical  data  itbout  himself,  he  is 
reported  to  have  responded :  ''Why  trouble  the 
public  with  such  data?  No  one  "vvants  to  read 
write-ups  about  people  except  about  actors  and 
marderers,  cBpecially  the  latter,  and  that  wheth- 
er they  have  performed  their  deeds  on  battle- 
fields or  indoors,  in  a  manner  that  makes  peo- 
ple look  with  bulging  eyes." 

He  abhorred  ereatui'o-worship,  and  onc« 
wrote  I  '^I  am,  by  nature,  much  less  inclined  to 
honor  the  dead  who  perceive  nothing  and  must 
be  wholly  indifferent  to  our  marble  monumerita 
in  their  honor,  than  to  help  the  living  who  are 
Buffering,"  He  regarded  larg^  hereditary  for- 
tunes as  misfortunes,  becarise  of  their  paralya- 
ing  effect  on-  the  energy  of  those  that  receive 
them, 

Nobel  himself  did  work  and  earned  a  large 
fortune.  He  was  born  in  1833.  At  the  age  of 
nine  he  moved  with  his  family  to  St.  Pt^ters- 
hui^,  Ru&sia,  where  his  father  started  works 
for  ttianufacturing  mines  for  the  navy.  He  was 
educated  as  a  chemist  and  engineer  and  ior 
some  time  worked  with  the  famous  Swede, 
John  Brieson,  in  America.  Later  he  studied  the 
manufacture  of  explosivcs>  and  after  his  return 
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to  Sweden  started  works  there,  as  well  as  ia 
many  other  places  scattered  ove]^  several  coun- 
trieSj  in  order  to  exploit  his  discoveries. 

His  most  remarkable  inventions^  and  those 
th.it  brought  him  the  higrhest  returns,  were  the 
dyaamitej  that  ia,  nitroglycerine  in  solid  form, 
the  detonating  oap,  and  smokeless  powder,  the 
so-called  Nobel  powder  Being  himself  a  pacifist, 
he  thought  that  bis  inventions  would  help  toward 
abolishing  war,  because,  as  he  stated,  "When 
two  armies  will  be  able  to  annihilate  each  other 
in  one  second  all  cirilized  nations  must  rceoii 
at  the  thought  of  war  and  sack  their  armies." 

By  his  friends  Nobel  was  called  a  "world 
citLZt?n"  and,  hee^iuse  of  his  eiteasive  traveling, 
"the  most  wealthy  tramp  in  Europe."  He  gave 
alms  generously  and  helped  people  in  other 
ways  while  he  lived,  and  by  hi^  will  made  pro- 
vision for  the  flve  annttal  prizes  after  his  death. 
The  pri^e  winner  in  each  branch  or  field  of  en- 
deavor should  be  "the  one  who  has  done  the 
greatest  service  io  humanity,  and  regardless  of 
nationality".  The  prizes  were  awarded  for  the 
fir^t  time  in  1901,  and  are  now  yearly  given  on 
December  10*  the  anniversary  of  NobeJ's  death, 

Nowadays  the  ceremonies  of  presentation 
are  generally  broadcast  to  all  parts  of  the  civil- 
ized worlds  and  in  1948  were  relayed  by  the 
All  India  Radio.  After  the  presentations  the 
priie  winners  are  supposed  to  deliver  discourses 
on  their  j^eapeettve  achievements.  In  this  hot- 
warring  or  cold-warring  world,  the  most  diffl- 
cult  task  relative  to  the  Nobel  prises  ia  to  select 
A  winner  for  the  peace  prize.  According  to  the 
legacy,  it  should  go  to  "the  person  who  during 
the  past  year  has  done  most  toward  promoting 
the  brotherhood  of  nations  and  abolishing  or  re- 
ducing of  standing  armies^  as  wel!  as  formation 
and  spreading  f>f  peace  eoufereneea".  Who  was 
the  outstanding  charapion  for  peace  in  the 
worldly  ranks  during  I94S?  The  deciding  eom- 
mittee  could  find  none  worthy  of  the  prize. 
Hence  there  was  no  award  of  the  I^obcl  peace 
p  rize  for  1 943, — A  wake  I  corresponden  t  in 
Sweden. 

AWAKE! 


tH^ 


VJORDIS 


Baptism  or  ImmersioQ 

SOME  months  ago  one  of  our  readers 
in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada^  vol- 
unteered some  criticisms  nf  tite  article 
that  appeared  in  theso  columns  entitled 
*'Are  You  a  Kingdom  Hcirf"  In  that  ar- 
ticle we  quoted  tlie  translation  of  the 
noted  English  Bihle  scholar,  Jos.  R 
Rotherham,  at  Acts  S:4-17  and  19: 1-G, 
where  he  translates  the  Grot*k  word 
baptidzo  as  "immerse"  instead  of  *'hap- 
tize",  and  we  proceeded  ourselves  to  use 
the  word  "immerse"  with  reference  to 
believers  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  our  anon- 
ymous critic,  in  all  honesty,  commented: 
"  'Immersed/  according  to  any  dictionary 

-'deeply  plunp^ed  into  anything,  espe- 
cially a  fluid — dip,  plunf^e  or  sink  into 
anything/  You  can  he  baptized  by  im- 
mersion but  immersion  is  not  baptism. 
You  can  be  baptized  by  immersion, 
sprinkling,  pouring,  if  done  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity,  but  please  do  not  corrupt 
Scripture  by  calling  immersion  baptism. 
You  can  immerse  a  dog  but  it  is  not  bap- 
tized. I  could  enjoy  your  literature  if  you 
did  not  corrupt  to  suit  yourself.  Some  of 
your  articles  are  beautiful/"' 

We  do  not  know  the  religious  aililia- 
tion  of  our  critic,  but  here  we  should  like 
tQ  quote  from  "Catholic  Eeady  Refer- 
ence" as  appearing  in  The  National 
Catholic  Almanac  for  1948*  On  page  239^ 
second  column,  it  says :  *'Immersiox — A 
mode  of  baptism  in  which  the  subject  is 
completely  immersed  in  the  water  by  the 
one  baptizing.  This  mode  though  valid  is 
no  longer  in  use  in  the  Latin  Church/^ 

In  confirmation  of  tliis  quotation  we 
add  that  in  the  third  century  special 
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fonts  for  baptismal  purposes  were  built 
outside  the  church  building.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  private  room  which  connected 
with  an  outside  porch,  the  latter  being 
open  to  the  public,  in  whose  presence  the 
baptismal  vows  wore  taken,  after  which 
the  subject  was  baptized  in  the  font  pri- 
vately. The  officiating  clergyman  exor- 
cised the  candidate,  to  cast  out  devils, 
blowing  in  his  face  three  puffs  of  breath, 
as  representing  the  so-called  "trinitj^', 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  boly  spirit. 
The  water  in  which  the  baptism  took 
place  was  consecrated  by  an  elaborate 
formula,  constituting  it  sacred  water,  a 
part  of  the  formula  being  exorcism  or 
casting  out  of  evil  spirits  from  the  wa- 
ter. The  candidate  was  stripped  of  cloth- 
ing, as  representing  the  complete  putting 
off  of  tlie  'old  man'',  and  was  baptized 
three  times,  once  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, once  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and 
once  in  the  name  of  the  holy  spirit  AU 
this  was  done  outside  the  church  build- 
ing, to  intimate  that  the  candidate  was 
not  yet  a  member  of  the  church  and 
could  not  be  a  member  of  it  until,  by  this 
procedure,  he  was  inducted. 

We  agree  with  our  critic  that  no  one 
would  go  through  such  a  procedure  as 
the  above  ritual  in  order  to  *ba:ptize  a 
dog,  but,  for  all  that,  an  immersion  of 
a  dog  in  water  is  a  baptism  of  such  dog. 
You  see,  the  ancient  Greeks  would  use 
the  same  word  haptidso  with  reference 
to  the  dog  as  they  would  respecting  a 
Christian  believer  who  submitted  to 
haptisma.  That  this  is  so  we  refer  to 
the  "Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment" Part  II,  by  Moulton  and  Milligan, 
1915  edition.  On  page  102,  under  the  key 
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word  ''baptidzo"  it  quotes  ancient  papyri 

;o  show  how  the  speakers  of  '"New  Testa- 
nenf'  Greek  used  this  word,  and  there  it 
shows  that  the  Grefks  spoke  of  a  '*tiap- 
tized  boat"  and  of  not  wanting  "to  be 
"baptised"  when  takinj^  a  trip  in  a  large 
eliip.  From  this  it  is  plain  that  this  Greek 
word  "l)aptidzo"  means  to  submerge,  as 
this  Moulton-Milligan  Dictionary  trans- 
lates the  wordj  and  it  is  proper  to  use 
the  word  "haptize"  with  reference  to  alt 
tilings  submerged,  whetlier  a  do^,  a  ship, 
or  a  Christian  believer  who  is  dipped  in 
water  to  symbolize  his  consecration  of 
himself  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
The  fact  that  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
Christian  Greek  Scriptures  used  this 
word  "baptidzo"  is  sif^^nificant;  it  proves 
that  pouring  or  spnnldin^  woter  upon  a 
person  is  not  a  Christian  baptism,  for  it 
IS  not  a  si^bmerging  or  immersion. 

No  infant  could  possibly  be  in  the  con- 
dition of  mind  or  heart  that  would  en- 
able it  to  consecrate  itself  intellig'ently 
to  God  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
BO  as  to  become  dead  to  selfish  self  and 
to  the  world.  That  consecration  is  tlie 
true,  inward  baptism  or  immersion ; 
what  is  done  witfi  water  is  merely  the 
symbolic  outward  baptism  or  immersion. 
Furthermore,  the  symbolical  baptism 
with  water  could  not  have  any  real  moan- 
ing and  be  performed  prior  to  the  n^al 
inward  baptism,  no,  not  witli  any  valid- 
ity in  God's  sight. 

Since  these  things  are  true*  it  follows 
that  the  greater  number  of  professing 
Christians  have  never  bad  the  true  s>Tn- 
bolical  baptism,  water  baptism,  since 
they  could  .receive  it  only  after  intelli- 
gently  making  a  vow  of  consecration  to 
God  through  Christ.  The  baptizing  or 
immersing  of  adults  prior  to  conseera- 
tion  would  be  no  more  etlicacious  than  an 
ordinary  bath,  no  more  of  a  symbolic 
baptism  than  the  sprinkling  of  an  un- 
consecrated  infant.  It  beJiooves  all  pro- 
fessing  Christians,  therefore,  to  inquire 
earnestly  which  is  the  true  water  bap- 
tisnUf  the  true  symbol,  and  what  it  sym- 
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bolizes,  and  to  obey  it  now  before  the 
battle  of  Armageddon,  And  every  con- 
secrated person,  ''dead  indeed'*  to  self- 
will  and  worldly  attitudes,  will  be  on  the 
alert  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God 
in  this  matter  as  well  as  in  every  other. 

Let  us  imagine  that  the  confusion  on 
this  subject  of  baptism  or  immersion  in 
water  were  so  complete,  and  that  the  tes- 
timony on  the  procedure  of  the  early 
church  were  so  confused^  that  we  bad 
nothing  today  whatever  to  guide  us  in 
determining  whether  the  apostolic  way 
of  water  baptism  was  by  sprinkling  or 
pouring  or  immersing.  Yet  we  are  now 
in  a  place  where,  seeing  clearly  what  the 
real  baptism  actually  is,  it  is  possible  for 
ns  to  discern  clearly  what  would'  and 
what  would  not  constitute  the  symbol  or 
picture  of  it.  Scrutinizing  every  form  of 
so-called  'baptism",  only  one  faithfully 
pictures  death  and  burial  with  Christ. 
Where  is  there  any  symbol  of  being  dead 
to  the  world  and  to  self  in  many  or  a  few 
drops  of  water  dabbed  or  sprinkled  up- 
on the  forehead,  or  in  a  pailful  of  water 
poured  over  one's  person  ?  If  there  is  any 
symbolical  likeness  to  death  and  burial 
in  either  of  these  forms  Awake!  is  un- 
able to  discern  it.  But  when  we  come  to 
consider  immersion  we  see  at  a  glance 
a  wonderful  illustration,  a  striking,  re- 
markable, fitting  illustration  of  all  that 
is  implied  in  the  real  baptism  of  conse- 
cratiJTg  oneself  to  God  through  Christ, 
to  be  hencefortii  dead  to  self  and  world 
and  alive  only  to  God  and  his  Kingdom 
service.  Not  only  does  the 'Greek  word 
haptid^o  signify  submergence,  dipping, 
burying,  overwhelming,  but  the  whole 
procedure  connected  with  immersing  the 
candidate  backward  into  the  water  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  His  Son  and  His 
holy  spirit  is  a  most  striking  picture  of 
a  burial  of  the  dead*  And  as  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  water  baptism  raises  the 
candidate  out  of  the^water  and  to  his 
feet,  it  pictures  just  what  God  has  prom- 
ised us,  to  raise  us  up  to  life  through 
Christ  Jesus. 

AWAKE! 


The  Farce  of  Freedom  in  Spain 


ii"PEEEDOM  of  religion  in  Individ- 
J?  uals  is  false  when  taken  to  mean 
that  it  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  each 
one  to  profess  whatever  religion  suits 
him  or  not  to  profess  any."  That  is  a 
statement  appearing  in  the  Barcelona 
Vanguardia,  Jnne  19,  1948.  It  is  typical 
Catholic  teaching  where  the  Catholic 
Church  rules  with  the  state.  But  what 
kind  of  religious  freedom  wojild  it  be 
th&t  would  not  allow  each  individual  to 
choose  his  belief  and  worship  according 
to  hisfown  dictates  of  consciencet  The 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  is  bending  every  effort  to  abol- 
ish the  democratic,  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  For  freedom*s 
sake,  may  she  fail  I  T!ie  bulk  of  the  arti- 
cle from  Vangttardia  follows,  that  all 
may  see  what  the  Vatican  aspires  to  in- 
stall as  ''freedom*'  in  all  nations: 

Conference  of  Spanish  AncnBisnops 
ON  Protestant  Propaganda  in  Oub  Country 

A  Statement  of  Principles  for  the  Faithful 

Instruction  published  by 

the  "Official  Bulletin"  of 

the  Archbishopric  of  Toledo 

Toledo,  18."The  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Toledo  has  made  known  the  Conference  of 
Spanish  Archbishops'  instruction  on  Protes- 
tant propaganda  in  Spain  in  the  Archbiah* 
oprie's  ''Official  Bulletin". 

*'Since  the  bishops'  main  duty*"  said  the 
instruction,  ''is  tp  guard  the  preservation  and 
purity  of  the  faith,  the  Conference  of  Span- 
ish Archbishops  found  it  necessary  in  their 
last  meeting  to  consider  the  recent  campaign 
of  Protestant  propaganda  being  carried  od  in 
Spain,  agreeing'  to  set  forth  for  His  Excel- 
lency the  Head  of  the  State  a  faithful  and 
respectful  exposition  of  the  facts  in  relation 
to  the  legislation  now  in  force  in  our  country, 
and  to  publish  a  statement  of  principles  for 
the  faithful  as  soon  as  the  'nihil  obstat*  was 
received  from  the  Holy  See  on  the  resolutions 
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of  the  Gonference.  Some  of  the  prelates  have 
already  done  this  in  a  very  noteworthy  man- 
ner in  their  own  dioceses,  where  the  above- 
mentioned  campaign  has  been  particulariy  in- 
tense. But  the  Conference  of  Spanish  Arch- 
bishops felt  that  it  too  should  do  so,  address- 
ing itself  to  all  the  faithful  Spaniards, 

"The  question  of  freedom  and  tolerance  of 
religion  is  not  merely  a  political  question  but 
one  concerning  dogmatics  and  public  eccle- 
siastical law,  determined  by  the  pontifical 
encyclicals,  whose  concrete  application  in  each 
nation  or  state  depends  on  the  conditions 
existing  therein. 

*^His  Holiness  Leo  XIII,  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  the  Supreme  Magisterium  of  the 
Church  and  with  all  the  prestige  and  wisdom 
and  prudence  which  has  crowned  the  pon- 
tificate with  glory,  dedicated  his  immortal 
encyclical  ^Libertas^  to  the  setting  forth  of  the 
excellencies  of  freedom,  its  use  and  true  con- 
ception, but  refuting  and  condemniiig^  at  the 
same  time,  the  errors  concerning  freedom,  out- 
standing among  which  are  freedom  of  religion 
in  individuals  and  freedom  of  religion  in  the 
state.  Freedom  of  religion  in  individuals  is 
false  when  taken  to  mean  that  it  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  each  one  to  profess  whatever  re- 
ligion suits  him  or  not  to  profess  any/*  The 
instruction  explains  this  encyclieaL 

"The  condition  in  Spain,  whether  viewed 
from  official  statistics  or  the  way  of  life,  is 
that  of  Catholic  unity.  Those  Spaniards  not 
professing  the  Catholic  faith,  and  abovo  all 
who  are  officially  joined  to  some  religion  oth- 
er than  the  Catholic,  are  such  an  insignificant 
number  that  they  eannot  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  a  law  that  looks  out  for  the  so- 
cial community.  If  in  Article  6  of  the  Statute 
Laws  of  Spain  there  was  introduced  an  ele- 
ment of  tolerance  toward  dissenting  religions, 
it  was  to  care  for  foreigners  living  in  Spain, 
among  whom  are  some  who  come  from  coun- 
tries where  there  is  a  Protestant  majority  or 
nuraerbus  noneatholie  minorities.  But  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  established  by 
His  Holiness  Leo  XIII»  tolerance  was  reduced 
in  Spain  to  the  limits  to  which  it  should  be 
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reduced,  after  the  Spanish  goveriiTnent  had 
first  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Holy  See 
as  obliged  to  do  by  Article  10  of  the  a^ee- 
ment  of  June  7j  1941,  i.e.,  to  private  religion 
without  outward  or  public  manifestation." 

It  analyzes  the  extent  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Article  6  of  the  Statute  Laws  of  Spain, 
which  states  plainly  that  what  is  authorized 
or  tolerated  is  the  private  practice  of  non- 
catholic  religions,  but  that  no  ceremony  or 
outward  manifestation  will  be  allowed  except 
those  of  the  Catholic  religion.  ''What  we  Span- 
ish archbishops  request,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  so,  is  that  what  is  established  in  this  fun- 
damental law  of  the  statutes  of  Spain  be  ob- 
served, after  discussing  this  delicate  problem 
with  the  Holy  See," 

Since  this  instruction  is  addressed  to  faith- 
ful Spaniards,  we  exhort  them,  in  fulfillment 
of  our  pastoral  duty,  to  preserve  the  Catholic 
faith  in  all  its  integrity;  it  is 'Christ's  doe- 
trine^  and  its  most  faithful  custodian  is  the 
Holy  Roman  Church,  the  only  one  showing 


the  characteristic  signs  of  the  true  chur^^ 
unity,  holinessj  catholicity  and  apostolicity. 

TiVe  are  sure  that  the  Catlioiic  masses  in 
Spain  will  never  change  to  any  of  the 
Protestant  faiths  which  they  rightly  consider 
heretical.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  a 
public  campaign  of  Protestant  proselytism 
and  of  attacks  against  Catholic  dogmas  Will 
not  cause  injury  to  some  unwary  ones;  and 
it  should  be  avoided,  not  by  acts  of  violence 
but  by  denouncing  the  abuses  and  demanding 
that  the  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  state  be  carried  out  strictly,  after  discuss- 
ing it  with  the  Holy  See. 

The  dogmatic  refusal  to  compromise  is  the 
defense  of  the  revealed  truth  and  is  essential 
to  Catholicism  as  an  echo  of  Christ's  words: 
"He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  But 
let  no  one  think  that  this  uncompromising  at- 
titude of  the  faith  is  incompatible  with  seren- 
ity, understanding,  meekness  and  true  char- 
ity, such  as  Christ  teaches  us  to  practice,  even 
toward  our  enemies. 


Disappointment? 

Or  Well-placed  Trust? 

To  rely  upon  men  to  cure  world  ills  is  to  meet  with  repeated  dis- 
appointment. World  rulers  in  general  have  turned  their  hacks  on  truth 
and  righteousness*  Futility  plagues  the  few  who  seek  to  give  some  help. 
Truly  then  the  Scripture  says^  "Rely  not  upon  great  men— mere  mortals 
who  can  give  no  help."  {Psalm  146: 3,  Moffatt)  But  if  even  "great  men'* 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  to  whom  can  we  look?  Do  you  sincerely  seek  the 
answer  to  that  question f  If  so,  you  should  read  the  320- page  book 
"Let  God  Be  True",  which  gives  a  satisfying  and  reliable  answer.  It  is 
based  upon  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  true  and  worthy  of  your  trust. 
Send  35c  for  your  copy  today,  postpaid, 

H. ^;.dg{D<;* fl- 

WATCHTOWER  111  Adam«  St  Brooklyn  1,  N.  T+ 

Please  aend  me  a  copy  of  **L€t  Ged  Be  True?'  for  the  endosed  35c. 
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China  Cniinble«,  CMaitj;  Quits 

^  In  China,  Cotnmunists  con- 
tinued their  vIctoclouB  course 
Houthward  the  second  half  of 
January^*  taking  Tmi.:;ku,  the 
ocean  port  of  Tientsin,  and  iiuln- 
tng  £.\\  flionp  the  line.  The  Nan- 
king Central  QovetttnienE  on 
January  19  cave  omclal  notice 
that  the  capital  was  hpln;;  moved 
to  Canton.  An  unnttkiiil  trnre 
group  was  conferring  with  the 
Coiuiuunl^ts.  GeneraMsHlmo  Chi- 
ang Kul'Sheh,  after  more  than 
twenty  years  of  fighting?  the 
Communista,  on  January  21  re- 
tired fron3  aftive  service  as  prea- 
Ident  of  China.  Vice-PrfSident 
General  LI  Tsung-Jen  took  over 
ae  acting  chief  executive.  The 
Chinese  Commualsts  having  pro- 
posed the  severest  pf?ace  terms, 
derided  all  peace  bids  by  the  gov- 
ernment.   They    Insisted    on 

(1)  punishment  of  war  crlnii- 
nalis,  Iholudlng  Chiang  Knl-sbek; 

(2)  aholishing  the  Constitution; 

(3)  abolishing  China's  present 
representative     government^ 

(4)  reorganization  of  the  armies ; 
{5}  confiscation  of  capital; 
i^]  dividing  «p  'of  large  estates 
among  small  farmers;  (7)  abro- 
gation  of  treaties  with  fovoisn 
powers;  (8)  calling  of  a  political 
conference  (reactionaries  exclud- 
ed) to  estflhllsh  a  new  coalition 
goverument. 

Pelping  gnrrendered  to  the 
Communists  on  January  22,  who 
Insisted  on  the  arrest  of  Chiang 
before  talking  peace  wl  th  the 
Canton  government 


10^1 


The  State  of  Israel 

^  The  ^tnte  of  Ijsrael  on  Janu- 
ary 2t>  gained  further  Irajiorinnce 
when  four  Western  Union  na- 
tlons^Brltatn^  the  Netherlands, 
Bel^I u m  and  Lu xpnilrourp — pave 
it  otIU-liil  recognition,  following 
the  «xninple  of  France*  Austra- 
lia and  Switzerland  earlier  in 
llie  week.  The  Sciindlnitvtan 
cnunTriPs  also  decided  to  extend 
rt'Co;Tnitlon.  The  numlver  of  states 
BO  doing  thus  reachwl  ;tH.  Knrthcr 
imllcntlons  that  Israel  wns  at' 
talnlng  fnll  growth  as  a  nation 
were  seen  In  the  elections  of  Jan- 
pury  25,  brln/^luf;  victory  at  (he 
polls  for  The  povernment  of 
Trlrac  Minister  David  Hen-Gurt- 
on>  whicli  had  served  in  a  pro- 
visional capacity  since  May  14. 
An  asjsembly  of  120  was  also 
elected.  The  Israpli-Kgjptlan 
peace  negotiations  on  the  island 
of  Ilhodes  after  two  weeks  np- 
prared  toward  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary lo  be  deadlocked. 

At^iitlc  Pact  and  Norway 
^  In  late  January  talks  were 
undpr  wuy  in  Oslo  an;ODg  the 
foreign  ministers  of  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  on  a  pro- 
posed i^candinavlan  defense  al- 
liance. Sweden  wants  a  pact 
based  on  neutrality  and  not  tied 
In  with  the  North  Atlantic  AHi- 
ance-  Noni-ay  wants  an  alltance 
that  would  enable  the  three  coun- 
tries to  get  arms  from  Western 
nations  ih  the  Atlantic  Pact 
Tass,  orticial  Soviet  news  as^ncy, 
declared^  *The  Soviet  Union  bus 
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sufflcient  grounds  for  asseitli^ 
the  Atlantic  unLon  cannot  BerrQ 
to  strengtlien  universal  peace, 
but  on  th^  contrary  is  a  regroup- 
Jng  of  powers  that  pursues  ag- 
gressive alms,"  January  30  the 
three  countries  dropped  plans  for 
a  pact.  Norway,  however,  though 
receiving  a  note  from  Kussia  ask" 
Ing  an  explanation  of  tts  attitude 
toward  the  pact,  began  prepara- 
tion to  enter  the  Western  nation- 
al alliance.  Ttussla  reminded  Nor- 
way that  the  two  countries  had  a 
common  frontier. 

GEMA  Imitates  ERP 

^  Tlte  Soviet  Union  and  five  Of 
its  neighbor  nations  on  Janu> 
ary  25  announced  organization  of 
a  Council  for  Kconomic  Mutual 
Assistance.  The  aim  of  the  coun- 
cil is  '*the  exchange  of  experl^ 
ence  in  the  economic  field,  the 
rendering  of  technical  aislitanoe 
to  each  other,  and  the  rendering 
of  mutual  assistance  In  regard 
to  raw  matermis,  foodstufTs,  una- 
cldnerv,  equipment,  etc."  The 
communique  making  the  an- 
nouncement assigned  as  reason 
tliat  the  U.S.  and  Itritaln  "and 
certain  othetv countries  of  West- 
ern Europe"  were  boycotting  the 
six  Eastern  nations  in  trade. 

PatftgiiAyan  Revolt 

^  A  bloodless  revolution  on  Jan- 
uary 30  deposed  the  Kovernment 
of  I're&ldcnt  Juan  Natallcto  Gon- 
zalez of  Paraguay,  He  tt>ok  ref- 
uge In  the  Brazilian  Embassy 
while  members  of  hts  cabinet 
seized  power,  etid  I  ug  the  five 
months  of  his  troubled  admlnlA- 
tration.  The  coup  presents  a  rec- 
ognition problem  for  Washing-* 
ton,  It  being  the  first  since  the 
State  Department  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  revolts  In  Peru, 
Venezuela  and  El  Salvador,  and 
said  something  should  be  done  to 
discoura^je  such  seizure  of  elect- 
ed governments. 

Presidential  Inaaguratlon 

in  U,  S. 
^  After  an  inaugural  parade 
lasting  two  and  a  half  hours  and 
viewed  by  over  a  million  specta- 
tors, t^resitlent  Truman  took  his 
oath  of  olDce  on  a  reprodhction 
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of  the  Gotenljerg  Vulgate  Bible 
and  a  sma^er  American  edi- 
tion, one  he  had  naed  in  h]s  firat 
jUiauctlon  into  office.  The  presi- 
dent announeedt  In  his  ininiKural 
addre^s^  that  America  ivfiuJfl  fon- 
tlnue  to  sive  "unfalterin;!  aup- 
port  to  the  U.  N-*,  fliitl  would 
carry  on  with  Its  pi-ojiram  for 
WoHd  economtc  recovery.  He 
Stated  he  woulcJ  call  on  Conjrrefia 
to  ratify  a  joint  apreem^nt  for 
the  defense  of  the  r^orth  Atlan- 
tic area.  He  proposed  "a  bold 
new  proeram  for  maUio^  the 
benfflts  of  [Amerkn'sl  ^pipntific 
advances  and  induBtrlal  progress 
available  for  the  Improvement 
and  growth  of  underdeveloped 
areas".  He  also  said  that  cnpittil' 
tBm  and  Oommunism  cnnnot  live 
together  in  the  same  world.  A 
few  minutes  after  the  preslilptit 
took  his  oath  of  ofllee.  Renjitor 
Alben  W.  Barkley  of  KentiK-l<y 
tooh  a  lite  oath,  hecotning  vit-e- 
president. 

Presidential  Pay  Rise 

^  A  hill  sent  by  Congress  to  the 
White  House  January  17  pro* 
Tides  an  increase  in  the  presi- 
dent's pay  from  $7i,lX)y  to  I&10J,- 
000  annually,  lie  ivill  also  ?;et  a 
JSOiOOO  tux-free  allotment  for 
which  no  accounting?  will  he  re- 
quired. That  Is  In  addition  to  an 
allowance  for  oMIcial  travel  and 
entertainment,  which  uiny  nin  to 
fl!40,0W.  The  vice-president's  psiy 
will  go  Tip  from  $20,000  to  *$30,- 
000  a  year,  and  also  the  pay  of 
the  speaker  of  the  House,  Sam 
Eayburn.  They  will  each  be  al- 
lowed a  ta:;-free  spending  allow- 
ance of  ?1 0,000  a  year.  If  the" 
^blli  hod  reached  the  president 
after  his  inauguration  It  would 
have  benefited  only  his  succea- 
sors,  not  him.  As  he  succeeded 
himself  he  was  able  to  ra^se  his 
own  salary*  with  the  co-opera* 
tioa  of  Congress,  of  course. 

Oath  by  Acheson 

^  The  Senate  on  January  IS,  by 
(a  vote  of  83  to  6,  ponfirnu'd  the 
appointment  of  Dean  G*  Acheson 
aa  secretary  of  stRte,  to  succeed 
Gen.  Geq.  C.  Marshall,  Mr.  Ache- 
SDti  took  the  oath  of  ofUce  at 
n :  13  a.m.,  January  21.   In   the 


office  of  President  Truman.  The 
settlnp:  ■  was  described  as  helng 
b[pnrtij9an  and  nonpartisan.  Chief 
Justice  F.  M.  Vinson  admlnls* 
tered  the  oath,  Tresent  were  the 
chalnnen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Foreljrn 
Relatlotis  and  Affairs :  Senator 
A.  H-  Vandenburfi.  Representative 
0.  A,  Eaton;  Associate  Justice 
Fells  Frankfurter,  members  of 
Mr.  Achcsnn*s  family  and  rela- 
tives of  E*realdent  Tninian.  Af^ 
ter  the  cereuiony  Mr.  Acheson 
went  at  once  to  his  ofTlce  hi  the 
State  Department,  which  be  had 
left  as  undersecretary  of  State 
a  year  and  a  half  before. 

D.  S.  Atomtcally  Beady 

'%^  The  Atomic  Ener^^y  Commis- 
sion told  Congress  January  31 
that  In  Hie  Held  of  atomic  weap- 
ons the  tr,  S,  was  in  a  *ma>:l]imm 
State  of  readiness''.  Spet^d-tip  In 
prodiiction  of  atom  bombs  has 
produced  a  stockpile  of  new-style 
weapons  '*hetter"  than  those  used 
to' demolish  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
pasukt  and  kill  or  malm  ihou* 
sands  of  men.  women  nnd  chil- 
dren. '*\Ve  are  really  rolllnji," 
said  Davfd  E.  Lllienthal,  chair- 
man of  t!ie  ^?J.OOO,0:K).0(Mf  jito:tdc 
enerL'-y  program.  By-prndncta 
whif'h  are  Intended  to  aid  man- 
klnrl  are  also  being  produced. 
Nine  nations  are  receivlnpr  Iso- 
topes from  the  U.  S.  Rn.ssln  la 
aot.  The  report  comes  at  the  con- 
dusion  of  a  decade  of  atomic 
ener;?y  dp^"'e1opment. 

Court  Backs  Soand-Truck  Bon 

^  The  U.  S,  Supreme  Court  la 
a  5-4  deeision  on  Janunry  .^l  up- 
held an  nnlinance  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  apiilnst  the  use  of  sound- 
trucks  emitting  *'loud  and  rau- 
cous noises". 

How  About  a  LII  Courtesy? 

^  Members  of  the  81st  U.S. 
House  of  Kepresentativps  fnot  a 
lecture  on  numner»  in  late  Jan- 
uary. It  seejiis  they  needed  it. 
Uejui^sentntive  Geo,  A.  Itonlero, 
of  Mlchipan,  said  members  should 
not  read  newspapei-s  when  oth- 
ers are  addressing;  the  House; 
nor    should    they    get    up    and 


stretch  or  ^alk  In  front  of  thai 
speaker.  As  for  resting  their  feet 
on  their  desks,  that  was  not  good 
either,  nor  the  practice  of  ad- 
dressing each  other,  including 
lady  representatives,  by  their 
first  names.  He  -also  emphasised 
that  smoklnp  in  meetlnjr  was  Ill- 
mannered.  Many  agcee  with  Dou- 
dero.  K  is  hoped  that  improving 
the  miinners  of  Congress  will 
give  American  manners  general- 
ly a  lift 

Three  Billion  for  Housing 

^  Rep.  F,  R.  Coudert,  *lr,,  pro- 
posed {January  24)  that  the 
federal  government  take  tlie  lead 
in  a  thret^-blllion-dollrir  program 
for  slum  clearance  In  the  U.S. 
Planned  redevelopment  of  these 
areas,  he  said.  Is  Important  to 
national  welfare  and  health. 

Government  Ship  Sates 

^  Senator  Homer  Fergason  Jan- 
uary 10  told  Senate  in^'estlKators 
that  the  Maritime  Commission 
sold  sixt.v-one  ships  as  war  sur- 
plus without  considering  the  lead 
ballast  In  their  holds,  valued  at 
$i>ll,0(IU.  One  ship  sold  for  scrap 
at  .$ft"j.OOO,  containeti  602  tons 
of  pig  lead,  wliich  was  resold  by 
the  purclinser  at  ^200,000. 

FaUing  Prices  in  U*  S, 

^  The  Bureun  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics announced  January  26  that 
the  retn.ll  price  iiides:  had  con- 
tinned  to  full  for  the  third  month 
in  succession.  The  drop  amount- 
ed 10  i  percent.  The  fall  df  food 
prices  was  the  main  factor  In  the 
over-all  drop.  Meat  prices  were 
from  15  to  20  percent  helow  the 
previous  peak-  The  five-cent  cifiar 
was  bnek,  and  mink  coats  were 
down  50  percent. 

Alaska  Power  Project 

^  U.  S.  secretary  of  the  interior, 
J.  A.  Krug»  on  January  31  ap- 
proved the  .?21,j8U.O00  Bklutna 
power  project  at  Anchorage  to 
meet  military  and  civilian  needs. 
The  report  was  then  referred  to 
spechd  federal  agencies  before' 
goius  to  Congress. 
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Mtftie  Corb  Crime  Netfs 

#  Three  Baltimore  radio  ieta- 
tloDs  and  the  news  editor  of 
one  of  them  were  found  gultt? 
January  28  of  contempt  of  court 
because  they  violated  a  coart 
rule  restricting  the  publication 
of  iiTiwa  news.  A  fonrtb  radio 
stfi-tlon  on  trial  was  found  not 
guHty.  The  Jud;;e  held  that 
broadcasts  of  informntlon  about 
a  murderer  before  his  trial  last 
anomier  constituted  a  danger  to 
the  fair  administration  of  Justice 
and  the  man'a  rijsht  to  a  fair 
trial.  Agreeing  with,  the  defonse 
that  the  rule  was  an  "abrldg- 
loent  of  freedom  of  the  press", 
the  Jurtffe  aeserted  that  it  was 
Justified  because  It  protected  the 
"constitutional  principle  of  the 
right  of  an  accused  to  a  fair 
trial". 

Reno  Divorce* 

^  A  Nevada  lawmaker  proposed 
(January  20)  thnt  a  bralce  be 
put  on  the  Reno  Uivorce-nilll.  He 
said.  "Nevada  has  a  mornl  ob- 
ligation to  theee  petipie  to  do  Its 
utmost  to  try  to  remedy  existing 
dlfTerences,"  and  feels  the  Jurtixe 
should  try  to  r<!Cf>nclle  a  couple 
before  henring  testimony.  The 
couple  should  nlso  ]fe  required  to 
read  a  prepared  pamphlet  con- 
taining some  KOnrl  advice.  It  says, 
araong  other  thlnps.  "The  old 
saylnff  'Marry  in  haste,  regret  at 
leisure*  may  be  turned  around 
and  applied  to  divorce.  Many 
who  obtain  divorces  live  to  re- 
gret It." 

Mexico  Bans  Slnarqoista 

^  The  Mexican  goTernment  Jan- 
uary 2S  outlawed  the  militant 
Catholic  Sinarqulata  party, 
which  was  charged  with  heing 
seditious  and  a  threat  to  public 
(jrder.  The  government  further 
charged  that  the  party  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  [Roman  Catho- 
lic I  church  and  thus  violated  a 
Constitutional  article  prohibiting 
"pacts  or  agreements  which 
oblige  subordination  to  an  inter* 
national  organization  or  foreign 
political  parties'*.  The  Sinar- 
qulstas  are  particularly  strong 
in   the   more   backward,   priest- 
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ridden  aieas.  Id  prepvrar  tlmca 
tbey  openly  bailed  Hitler,  Mii»- 
floliol  and  Prancow 

Pope  Wblvtlev  In  'Dmrk 

^  The  pope  of  Rome,  addressirtg 
a  number  of  Italian  students  on 
January  30,  said  that  even  if 
Rome  were  to  be  razed  and  St 
Peter*s  Basilica  with  all  Its  art 
treasures  were  lost  to  the  world, 
the  RonnaD  Catholic  church 
would  afur\ive, 

HbuLuenly  Caae  to  Tmiufto 

^  When  a  cardinal  of  the  Ro- 
man  Catholic  Church  Is  arrested, 
the  question  of  his  guilt  Is  act 
a  matter  of  con«lderatlon.  All 
the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church 
13  concentrated  on  getting  him 
released.  Id  New  York  a  maw 
meeting  of  Hangarlan  Catholic* 
passed  a  resolution  f  January  16) 
saylugf  "As  the  outcome  of  this 
meeting  we  wlah  to  give  exprea- 
«lon  to  our  protect  ogalnit  the 
unspeakable  audacity  with  which 
Cardinal  lIlndBzenty  ha>  been  ar- 
rested and  Is  being  kept  prisoner. 
We  submit  this,  our  protest,  to 
the  presl  dent  of  the  U  n  I  ted 
States,  with  oar  request  that  he 
ufic  his  good  offices  to  have  this 
national  hero  liberated  from 
prison  and  giren  freedom  to  con-^ 
tinue  hEs  work/* 

Oibipet  Ministers  Sentenced 

^  Tn  Romania  on  January  19 
fifteen  of  seventeen  former  cab' 
inet  ministers,  charged  with  war 
crimes^  were  sentenced  to  prison 
for  t^rms  ninging  from  two  to 
ten  years.  Five  were  tried  In 
absentiVt  two  acquitted. 

CatlioUc  Teacher  Strike 

^  A  wqltcout  of  ITOO  teachers 
demanding  higher  pay  resulted 
In  disturtiances  among  students 
in  a  half  dozen  Eoman  Catholic 
schools  in  Alontreal  in  mid* 
January,  rrovlnetai  Premier 
Maurice  Duplessis  satd  such 
strikes  were  against  the  law,  and 
threatened  action* 

Famine  Threat  In  India 

^  Threat  of  famine  In  western 
India  brought  to  mind  the  Ben- 


gal famine  of  IMS  ta  which  a 
mtllton  deaths  were  recorded. 
The  state  governments  In  late 
January  began  to  talie  precau- 
tionary measures  by  matahaiUng 
all  their  resources  In  advance  of 
the  threatening  calantity, 

Baghdad  Riots 

^  Baghdad,  the  capital  of  Iraq, 
was^  the  scene  of  unceasing  riots 
in  late  January,  The  crowds  de* 
manded  that  Iraqi ,  troops  in 
Palestine  resume  fighting  In  cO' 
operation  \Fith  the  Egyptian 
anuy. 

Antarctlo  Exploratloii 

^  While  mapping  S50  miles  of 
coastline  In  the  AatarctlCr  Brit- 
ish omclnls  of  the  Falkland  Ift- 
lands  Dependencies  Survey  found 
mountains  south  of  TO^  46^  that 
were  completely  free  of  snow. 
They  also  found  numerous  un- 
frozen BtrearaB  and  lakes  up  to 
a  mile  deep- 

U.S.  Blizzards 

^  Tn  late  January  a  succeaslon 
of  hlEzzarJs  and  snowatorm:S 
swept  over  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 
South  Dakota  and  parts  of  adja- 
cent states.  Mammoth  snow 
drifts  made  vast  regions  fnacces- 
slble.  Marooned  cattle  and  sheep 
were  threatened  with  starvation 
and  a  feed  lift  by  air  was  In^ 
stituted  to  drop  fodder  for  the 
flocks  and  herds.  Some  2,500,000 
sheep  and  3.500,000  catti*:^  were 
affected.  Thousands  of  them 
starved.  In  some  mountainous  re- 
gions of  sunny  southern  Califor- 
nia eoEue  were  snowed  In,  while 
others  were  "snowed  out",  hav- 
ing been  away  from  their  moun- 
tain retreat  homes  at  the  time  of 
heavy  snowfalls. 

New  Tropical  Fndt 

^  A  fruit  has  been  discovered 
In  Peru  In  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Amazon  river  which  is  some- 
thing  new.  It  Is  called  the  cocona, 
and  looks  somewhat  like  large 
red  or  yellow  apples,  but  grows 
In  clustere,  like  grapes.  The  fruit 
compares  favorably  with  apri- 
cots or  pineapples  tn  flavor. 
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Time  is  valuable*   Don't  waste  it,  even  in  your  reading* 
Hear  how  The  Watchtower  and  Awake!  will  conserve  your  time. 


THE  WATCHTOWER 

provides  quick  insight 
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HAS  DEMOCRACY'S  CRADLE 
BECOME  ITS  GRAVE? 


I 


N  "POSTWAR  Greece".  This  expres- 
sion^ often  read  in  the  international 
press,  is  not  in  keeping  ^vith  the  facts- 
This  hecause  the  conditions  formed  in 
Greece  are  very  little  different  from  an 
actyial  state  of  war:  martial  law,  war 
activities,  air  raids,  daily  commnniques 
on  the  developments  of  hostilities,  etc., 
have  created  a'  war  atmosphere. 

Through  the  Truman  Doctrine,  de- 
clared in  March,  1947,  the  U.S.A.  mani- 
fested its  decision  to  assist  Greek  people 
in  maintaining  free  democratic  institu- 
tions. Said  President  Truman  to  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  on  March  12, 
1947:  '*Evcry  dollar  spent  will  count  to- 
ward making  Greece  self-supporting  and 
will  help  to  build  an  economy  in  which 
healthy  democracy  can  flourish."  Has 
^very  dollar  spent  helped  democracy 
flourish  f  Have  the  millions  spent  helped  t 
Let  the  democratic  principle  of  free  wor- 
ship serve  as  a  touchstone. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  honest  and  good- 
will people  that  Jehovah's  witnesses  are 
not  meddling  in  polities.  They  do  not 
conspire  against  the  government  within 
the  borders  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live.  Their  Christian  belief  is  utterly  con- 
trary to  any  worldly  politico-social  pur- 
suits. In  whatever  part  of  the  earth  they 
happen  to  live,  they  are  law-abiding 
citizens  and  true  Christians,  following 
in  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Lord  Christ 
Jesus:  They  'render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the 
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things  that  are  God's.'  That  is  right. 
In  spite,  however,  of  this  unq>ieStion- 
able  fact,  the  various  religious  circles, 
considering  that  the  conditions  now  pre- 
vailing in  Greece,  owing  to  the  com- 
munistic rebellion,  offer  them  an  oppor- 
tunity for  fully  annihilating  Jehovah's 
witnesses;  applied  themselves  actively  to 
their  iniquitous  work.  They  planned  and 
put  in  practice  a  whole  scheme  of  sys- 
tematic slandering  against  Jehovah's 
witnesses.  They  freely  distributed  spe- 
cial tracts  and  booklets  throughout  the 
country,  wherein  they  rudely  falsify  the 
truth  concerning  the  faith  and  work  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses.  Under  the  influence 
of  such  defamatory  circulars^  the  gov- 
ernment agents  in  the  divers  places  pro- 
ceeded at  various  times  to  such  acts  of 
violence  as  are  really  a  black  spot  for 
modem  civUkation. 

Empty  Freedom  Claims 

According  to  the  Greek  Constitution 
in  force,  "...  any  other  known  religion 
i s  tole rated,  and  wors hip  ce rem onies 
thereof  are  performed  without  impedi- 
ment, under  protection  of  the  laws." 
(Art.  No.  1  of  Greek  Constitution)  An 
existing  official  opinion  of  the  attorney 
at  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  states 
that  since  the  belief  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses is  a  "  .  .  .  known  one,  namely 
manifest;  without  having  any  secret  doc- 
trines and  service  and  not  contravening 
the  common  morality  and  the  public  or- 


der,  it  ensues  that  J.W.  are  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  tolerance  recognized  by  the 
Constitution,  which  tolerance  comprises 
g]50 — ^jj]  addition  to  the  freedom  of  be- 
lieving in  any  religion  or  sect  whatever, 
or  even  in  no  religion; — performance  of 
service  without  aiiy  hindrance,  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  they  belong 
to/*  (Opinion  No.  1, 1947) 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  religious  tol* 
eranie,  safeguarded  by  Constitution,  and 
the  fact  that  tlie  Greek  government  de- 
clares through  its  competent  ministers 
that  "no  persecution  is  carried  on  against 
Jehovah's  witnesses  in  Greece",  -and 
even  that  "teaching  by  any  religious  doc- 
trine is  absolutely  free,  and  this,  of 
course^  equally  concerns  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses'', what  is  actually  taking  place- 
in  Greece  against  this  small  minority  is 
in  tragic;  contrast  with  the  above  official 
declarations  of  the  competent  Greek  au- 
thorities. We  mention  below  a  few  cases 
of  the  many. 

At  Larissa  (Thessaly),  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1948,  Jehovah's  witnesses  were 
arrested  during  their  study  on  the  holy 
Bible,  They  were  taken  to  the  local 
extraordinary  court-martial  and,  while 
originally  charged  with  unlawful  gath- 
ering, they  "were  finally  sentenced  on 
October  8,  1948,  to  heaviest  penalties, 
not  according  to  the  decree  regarding 
unlawful  gatherings,  but  in  virtue  of 
N.  Law  No.  509,  specifically  enacted  for 
the  communists.  Six  received  prison  sen- 
tences of  from  4  to  15  years. 

At  Volo  (Thessaly),  in  July,  1947,  55 
witnesses  of  Jehovah  were  mass-arrest- 
ed while  listening  to  a  Biblical  sermon. 
They  were  taken  to  the  Larissa  prisons 
and,  after  a  provisional  examination, 
they  were  all  released.  Fourteen  only  out 
of  the  55  were  to  be  committed  for  trial 
on  the  strength  of  a  decree.  The  case  was 
almost  forgotten,  when  suddenly  these 
14  Witnesses  at  Volo  received  summons 
to  appear  in  the  extraordinary  court- 
.martial  at  Larissa  on  November  12, 
194S,  to  be  tried  for  unlawful  gathering. 


The  trial  was  carried  out,  and  9  out  of 
the  14  Witnesses  were  sentenced  to  pris- 
on terms  ranging  from  3  months  to  5 
years. 

In  Athens,  on  July  9,  1948,  35  wit- 
nesses of  Jehovah  were  mass-arrested 
while  listening  to  a  sermon  on  the  ^'In- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Bible".  This  meet- 
ing of  ^worship  was  broken  in  upon  by 
the  policBj  and  all  attendants  were  taken 
to  Jail.  Afte'r  a  few  days*  detention 
therein,  they  were  set  free,  but  were 
summoned  for  triai  in  the  extraordinary 
court-martial  of  Athens  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1948.  There  was  full  misconcep- 
tion of  the  faith  and  work  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses.  In  spite  of  the  s^peeches  ut- 
tered by  the  solicitors,  who  had  thor- 
oughly upset  the  indictment,  and  in  spite 
of  the  defenses  of  the  brethren  and  sis- 
ters who  had  calmly  and  firmly  eji- 
plained  the  purpose  and  character  of 
the  meeting,  the  court  sentenced  22  of 
the  33  defendants  present  in  the  trial  to 
prison  terms  of  from  2  months  to  2 J 
years,  and  one  was  fined  2,000,000  drach- 
^mas. 

What  a  tragical  irony  to  the  written 
statement  made  by  the  Greek  author- 
ities !  "If  tolerance  were  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  modern  civilization  for  the 
other  peoples,  it  is  one  of  tradition  for 
us  Greeks,  since  religious  persecutions 
have  never  been  noticed  in  our  land.  , ,  , 
Teaching  by  any  religious  doctrine  is  ab- 
solutely f^ee^  and  this,  of  course,  con- 
cerns equally  Jehovah's  witnesses," 

Murder  by  Government  Decree 

Recently  the  Western  World  wept  and 
howled  and  publicly  beat  its  breast  over 
the  horrifying  treatment  accorded  to 
Roman  Catholic  Cardinal  Mindsaenty  of 
Hungary  because  he  plead  guilty  to  po- 
litical chicanery  and  received  a  sentence 
of  life  imprisonment.  But  largely  unno- 
ticed went  the  murder  of  an  innocent 
Christian  by  the  Greek  governmentj  a 
government  supported  by  United  States 
dollars.  A  mere  cautioning  waggle  of 
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the  finger  of  President  Traman  or  Secre- 
tary of  State  Acheson  would  stop  STich 
atrocities  in  Greece,  but  they  are  too 
busy  berating  Communist-dominated 
Hungary  for  imprisoning  a  confessed 
criminal  to  reprimand  U.  S,-dominated 
Greece  for  murdering  innocents.  Typical 
«f  the  publicity  given  the  Greek  Inquisi- 
tion was  the  following  brief  Associated 
Press  dispatch  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  12, 1949: 

Athens,  Feb.  11  (AP) — JoKn  Tsowkaria,  a 
eongqientifius  objector  who  refusod  military 
fiorvtce  becHuse  he  belonged  to  the  **Mflrtyrs 
of  Johovah"j  a  religious  se<:t,  wa^i  e  scouted  to- 
day in  LoriKKfl-  A  miliinry  tribunal  ordered 
his  death.  The  ^"'Martyrs  of  Jehovah"  are 
kiioviTi  in  the  United  States  as  "Jehovah's  wit- 


nesses - 

Though  religion-crazed  mobs  goaded 
on  by  venomous  Greek  Orthodox  priests 
have  murdered  others  of  JehovaIi*s  wit- 
nesaes  in  that  very  undemocratic  land, 
this  ie  the  first  case  where  the  Greek 
gnvernniont  has  bathed  its  hands  in  the 
blood  of  these  injioc^ents.  The  Christian 
Centiiri/  protested  this  execution  in  an 
article  scoring  the  lack  of  religious  lib- 
erty in  Greece  and  said  that  such  sup- 
presi^ion  "must  be  charged  to  the  account 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church"  and  that 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  should 
disassociate  itself  from  the  actions  of 
the  Greek  Church  if  it  failed  to  **mend 
its  ways'.  Greek  theologian  Dr.  Amileas 
Alivizatos,  professor  of  canon  law  at 
the  University  of  Athens,  struck  back 
and  condemned  proselytism  as  "a  re- 
striction of  religious  freedom  and  a  sin". 
Odd,  but  his  reasoning  is  that  mobbing 
and  torturing,  imprisoning  and  murder- 
ing such  as  Jehovah's  witnesses  who 
preach  publicly  is  maintaining  religions 
freedom  and  forestalling  sin.  He  upheld 
the  killing  of  Witness  Tsoukaris,  saying : 
''Conscientious  objection  is  completely 
unknown  and  inconceivable  among  as." 
(Religious  News  Ser\'ice  dispatch,  Feb- 
ruary 17)  Certainly  an  objecting  Chris- 
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imn  consdeBoe  is  "completely  unknown 
and  inebneeivable"  to  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church, — Jeremiah  2:  34, 

Protesting  the  execution  of  Tsoukaris 
were  three  clergymen  of  New  York,  a 
Catholic  priest,  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  a 
Prolestant  m  f n  i  s  t  e  r.  The  telegram^ 
signed  by  B.  W.  Searle  of  the  Protestant 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  York,  S.  E. 
Goldstein  of  the  Free  Synagogue  of 
New  York,  and  M.  J.  Deacy,  a  priest  on 
the  staff  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral^  was 
sent  to  the  Greek  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton, and  said  the  execution  by  the  Greek 
government  ^'violates  not  only  the  prin* 
ciple  of  individual  conscience  but  alflb 
the  fundamental  laws  of  human  decency 
and  democratic  government.  The  entire 
Western  World  w^as  shocked  at  the  treat- 
ment given  Cardinal  Mindszenty  in 
Hungary  for  his  conscientious  refusal 
to  co-operate  with  a  course  of  action  con- 
trary to  his  religious  convictions.  This 
similar  action  by  the  government  of 
Greece  is  equally  abhorrent  to  us*'.  (Re- 
ligious News  Service,  February  15) 

Awake,  America! 

Two  additional  protests  have  ap- 
peared that  deserve  publicity.  One  is  a 
letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  pub- 
lished therein  on  February  16.  It  follows ; 

I  am  indigniant  at  the  sentencing  of  Cardi- 
nal I^Lindszenty  to  life  imprisonment,  and  I 
am  concerned  with  the  impairment  of  reli- 
gious liberty  in  Hungary^  a  Coramumst- 
satdtite  country.  But  last  week  I  noted  with 
eqn'al  concern  a  news  item  announcing  the 
e:cecution  of  a  conscientious  ob j  eotor  in 
Greece,  an  American -satellite  country. 

Several  days  have  now  gone  by^  during 
which  I  have  scanned  our  press  with  atten- 
tion. Nowhere  have  I  heard  of  a  protest  meet- 
ing being  called.  Greek  consulates  have  m> 
wh^re^been  picketed.  Secretary  Acheson^  in 
presa  interviews,  haa  not,  bj^the  flicker  of  an 
eytlash,  expressed  abhorrence  of  religiona 
persecution   in   Greece,  The  princes  of  the 


Catholic  Church  in  America  have  not  uttered 
a  \Ford  of  denuncifltton,  ProteaUnt  leaders 
who  are  so  exerebed  over  the  Mindazenty 
case  and  Over  the  arrest  of  15  Bulgarian 
elet-gymen  charged  with  treason  have  not, 
even  by  a  whi.sper,  indicated  mori^l  revulsion 
figsif?5t  the  exeputjon  of  John  Tsoukaris. 

Vetj  oi  the  tVo  <iases,  the  one  in  Greece  is 
surely  the  more  flagrant.  The  victim  in  Hun- 
gary admitted  partial  guilt;  the  victim  in 
Grtcce  was  ??u.ilty  of  no  politieal  opposition 
to  the  Greek  government  whatsoever.  The 
victim  in  Hunj^iiry  was  intimate  with  those 
■who  desired  to  overthrow  the  government ;  the 
victim  in  Greece  had  no  political  connectiona 
of  any  sort.  The  viptim  in  Hungary  has  been 
sentejn?i.'d  to  impngonment,  but  witli  tJie  rig-ht 
to  a  review  ai  his  case,-  the  victinj  in  Greece 
is  dead. 

Vet  in  America  millions  of  voices  have  de- 
nounced the  Hungarian  government,  which 
we  dislike  on-  political  grounds,  while  dead 
silence  obtains  wheji  a  stih  more  heinoii^t 
crime  iH  committed  by  the  Greek  government, 
which  we  iiave  subsidized  with  an  endless 
flow  of  American  dollars. 

American  protests  against  reljgious  perse- 
cution might  have  some  effect  upon  the  Greek 
goverTiiiient;  whieh  is  our  ward.  Btjt  we  make 
no  such  protests.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Hun- 
garian or  any  oth^r  foreign  government  will 
take  seriously  our  protests  when  they  appear 
to  bo  motivated  by  political  atiterest  rather 
than  moral  outrage- 

Richard  LANaFOBo, 

The  other  f areeful  protest  appeared  in 
th^  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  February  14, 
in  the  form  of  an  editorial.  Who  can  fail 
to  note  its  dear  logic,  aa  it  says; 

No  sicle  in  the  cold  war,  it  appears,  com- 
manAs  a  monopoly  on  the  persecution  of  those 
persons  whose  religious  convictions  do  not 
conform  with  the  ideas  of  the  ruling-  state 
power. 

The  trial  of  Josef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  in 
Hungary  and  the  coming  arraignment  of  15 
Protestant  leaders  in  Bulgaria  are  part  of  the 
traditional  and  concerted  Communist  drive 
against  religion. 


The  west&rn  world  is  rightly  incensed,  i'he 
injustiet;  Is  patent.  The  trials  are  a  violation 
of  the  peace  treaties  with  these  former  satellite 
states  of  Germaiiy,  Yet  nothing  of  a  legal 
character  can  be  done  to  correct  the  injustice 
in  the  HungjBrian  ease  or  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  ijzjustiee  in  the  Bulgarian  case. 

Charges  and  eoiintcrcharges  between  the 
United  States  and  Hungary  have  reached  the 
point  where  Budapest  has  asked  for  the  re- 
call of  the  Amenean  minister,  Selden  Chapin. 
This  was  retaliation  for  the  ouster  from  the 
United  States  bt  John  G.  Florian,  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Hungarian  legation,  as  persona 
non  grata.  This  in  turn  was  an  answer  to  the 
dismissal  of  two  lesser  officials  of  the  Ameri^ 
can  legation  in  Budapest  at  the  request  of 
the  Communist  regime. 

This  gaoic  can  lead  nowhere.  Neither  will 
any  projected  protest  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  there  is  one  place  where  the  west, 
specifically  the  United  States,  can  take  eifec- 
tive  action  <o  put  an  end  to  these  persecutions. 
That  is,  it  can  do  it  if  the  issue  involved  is 
really  religious  freedom  and  not  alone  the 
fate  of  any  individual  person.  This  is  in 
Greece, 

If  Russia  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
anti-religious  upsurge  ia  the  eastern  zone — 
and  we  believe  It  is — then  the  United  States 
must  be  held  partly  responsible  for  the  reli- 
gious persecution  that  lias  taken  a  most 
sordid  twist  in  its  zone^  in  the  puppet  state 
of  Greece. 

While  the  world  had  its  eyes  on  Budapest 
and  later  on  Sofia,  the  Greeks  sent  before  a 
firing  squad  one  John  Tsoukaris,  a  member  of 
the  sect  of  Martyrs  of  Jehovah,  the  name  of 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  in  Oreecej  and  a  con- 
scientious objector. 

It  may  be  charged  that  Tsoukaris  was  exe- 
cuted because  he  refused  to  do  militao'  serv- 
ice and  not  for  his  religious  beliefs.  Well,  the 
Hungarian  primate  was  charged  with  black 
market  operations.  And  the  Bulgarians  are 
accused  of  dealing  with  the  enemy— to  wit, 
'Englishmen  and  Amerieans. 

Since-  when  has  the  code  of  any  western  or 
civilized  nation  included  the  death  sentence 
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f of  refusal  to  bear  arms  on  the  baOT  of  reli- 
gions scruples  t-  Not  even  in  the  heat  of  war 
did  any  western  state  so  rule.  The  Greeks  are 
part  of  the  western  system.  More,  Greece  is  a 
province  of  American  inftuence.  However 
much  Washington  may  disclaim  responsibility 
by  appeal  to  the  old  myth  of  nonintervention, 
the  truth  ia  that  we  interfere  in  political, 
military  and  economic  matters  at  every  turn 
every  day  and  therefore  the  execution  of  a 
man  in  Greece  because  of  his  religious  beliefs 
rests  squarely  on  Washinj^on's  dooVslep. 

The  place  to  atop  religious  persecution  is 
in  those  areas  where  we  have  the  power  to 


do  80.  Only  with  clean  han^  can  we  then  con- 
demn  thoee  Soviet  puppet  states  which  carry 
such  fanaticism  to  the  extreme. 

Yes,  America  ia  saving  Greece  from 
Communism;  but  to  what  is  she  saving 
the  Greek  peoplet  America  should  wake 
np  to  what  she  is  supporting,  that  the 
totalitarianism  in  Greece  under  the  label 
of  democracy  only  drives  oppressed  ones 
into  the  Communistic  camp.  Has  de- 
mocracy's cradle  become  its  grave!  The 
odious  reports  that  come  out  of  Greece 
certainly  have  the  smell  of  death ! 


Quit  Leader  Leads  Followers  to  Jail 

Some  time  ago,  in  Port  Harcourt,  Nigeria,  G.  M.  Urhobo  sent  membera  of" 
hia  *'God*3  Kingdom  Society"  alon^  the  streets  with  trumpets,  announcing 
that  whenever  Jehovah's  iR^tnes6es  came  preaching  from  door  to  door  they 
should  hti  flogged.  Shortly  thereafter  a  Witness  was  asked  inside  a  houso, 
the  door  locked  by  two  members  of  '*God's  Kingdom  Society",  and  a  paper  placed  be- 
fore the  gospel-preacher.  He  was  to  sign  a  statement  that  he  would  cease  activity  aa 
one  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  an3  become  a  GKS  cultist.  Impoesible  request!  For  refusing 
the  WitTiesa  was  flogged  with  a  cane  and  beaten  with  a  ahoe  heeh  When  police  rescued 
tki!  bleeding  minister  he  was  rttsbed  to  a  doctor.  Tha  fic^^ers  were  scooted  to  jaiL 
Urhobo  called  upon  the  public  to  attend  the  trial  to  witness  God's  deliverance  of  his 
caTie-wielding  cultists:  They  were  delmred,  but  to  jail.  On  January  24  one  w^  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  the  other  Iq  three  months'  or  a  fine  of  £J>. 

OTook,  What  a  7ooll 

It  is  a  long  jump  from  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  when  Congress- 
men cherinhed  their  freedom  from  papal  rule  and  slavery,  to  the  year 
1948  when  Representative  Donald  L.  O'Toole,  Democrat  from  New  Tork^ 
insists  that  the  "Protestant"  United  States  government  guarantee  the  safety 
of  the  pope.  Frightened  by  a  red  bogeyman  O^Toole  wails  that  a  "terrible  fear  has  been 
placed  in  the  hearts  of  more  than  25^000,000  Roman  Catholics".  But  this  fear  hag  not 
been  placed  there  by  the  facts,  bat  by  the  propaganda  of  their  priests.  Blind  to 
this  fact  O'Toole  hysterically  screams  that  if  any  banc  is  done  "to  this  holy  man,  it 
woiUd  be  a  world  tragedy".  Evidently  O'Toole  does  not  consider  it  a  "world  tragedy" 
\Fhen  the  pope's  henchmen  blessed  Mussolini's  rape  of  helpless  Ethiopia  and  Albania, 
when  the  pope's  forces  under  bloody  Franco  slaughtered  2i000,000  men,  women  and 
children^  or  when  Catholic  Hitler,  armed  with  a  Vatican  concordat  of  co-operation  and 
friendship,  touched  off  World  War  II.  Oratorical  O'Toole,  overlooking  this  record  of 
Vatican  collaboration,  goes  on  to  declare:  ''Our  State  Department  should,  in  forthright 
manner,  take  the  lead  in  sternly  warning  the  forete  of  evil  that  our  Government  and 
the  other  Governments  of  the  Western  bloc  intend  to,  and  will,  guarantee  the  security 
of  the  Papal  State  and  onr  Holy  Fath'sr."  What  a  tool  is  O'Toole  for  his,  not  "our", 
'*HoIy  J^ather^M 
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Shopping  Therapy 

"Mrs*  Brown  wore  an  angry  frown  as  she 
etormed  mio  her  neighborhood  food  store*  It 
liad  been  sucii  a  fmstrating  day.  But  she  hadn't 
stomped  far  along  the  aisle  beiore  she  sJowed 
to  the  rliytbia  of  soft  music  wafling  gently 
throughout  tbe  store.  The  lady  was  undergoing 
some  of  the  latest  '^hopping  therapy^  which 
chain  food  stores  aye  practicing  t^n  their  eus- 
tomers  tty  ease  the  parting  of  the  dollars-"  So 
reports  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  last 
year.  It  adds  that  Mrs,  Brown  left  the  store 
smiling,  arms  piled  high  with,  purchases. 

SSretui  from  Trees 

WbiTft  nn  the  theme  of  shopptng,  how  would 
you  like  to  pick  a  loaf  of  bread  ofi  a  tree?  It 
cannot  quite  be  done^  but  many  natives  of  the 
South  Pacific  com^  near  to  it  They  pict  bread- 
fruit from  breadfruit  trees,  which  grow  fifty 
feet  high  and  have  large  glossy  leaves  eighteen 
inches  lon^.  Theres  are  two  or  three  crops  a 
year,  lasting  for  nine  monlhSj  wMeh  means  only 
three  months  annually  are  without  fresh  bread= 
fruit.  Inside  the  fruit  is  a  pulp  of  high  food 
value^  which  the  natives  eook  for  forty  minutes 
on  hot  stones.  Sometimes  a  village  digs  a  hole 
several  feet  deep  and  thirty  feet  wide,  covers 
ths  bottom  mih  hot  stones^  then  a  layer  of 
leaves,  and  <S^  top  of  this  go  iv\;ndreds  of  bread- 
fruit. Be&ides  yielding  breads  the  tree  furniahes 
wood  for  building  houaeSj  furniture  and  boats. 
The  inner  bark  can  be  beaten  And  made  into 
thread,  the  thread  woven  into  cloth,  and  the 
cloth  fashioned  into  clothing, 

(Crystals  for  Crispness 

A  handy  device  called  Cnsp-It  is  a  small 
holder  of  thei^ically  treated  (crystals  that  absorb 
moisture  with  a  greed  that  is  gratifying.  Put 
it  iu  the  breadbox  or  cookie  jar  and  it  will 
drink  up  the  humidity  from  air  or  bread  or 
eate,  and  on  the  moat  humid  August  "dog 
days"  &:Jggy  foods  return  ta  crispnees.  It  will 
either  prevent  sogginess  or  rwjlaini  crackers  and 


cookies  already  i^ted.  Crisp-It  may  be  used 
indefinitely,  for  when  the  crystals  bave  absorbed 
their  ftU  of  moisture  and  turn  pink  they  can  be 
warmed  in  the  oven.  They  come  out  blue,  and 
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tljzristy,  &nd  ready  to  go  to  work  oJice  more. 

^^i$  Topsy-turvy  World 

The  Manchester  Gimrdian^  November  28^ 
1948,  reports :  "A  London  girl  is  reported  to  be 
training  in  hopes  of  becoming  the  first  woman 
professional  boxer^  but  it  seems  highly  improb- 
able thai  ^Jihh.c  opinion  would  nov^  toIera,te 
such  exhibitions  by  'female  pugilists*  as  were 
sometimes  staged  Vl  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
newspaper  report  of  one  such  contest  in  1788 
recorded :  Two  wotaen  fought  lor  a  new  shift, 
valued  at  half  a  crown,  in  the  Spa  Fields,  near 
Islin^on,  The  battle  was  won  by  a  woman 
called  BnisLDi*  Peg?  who  beat  her  ani^onist  in 
a  terrible  manner/  In  the  same  year,  in  the 
same  place,  it  was  later  recorded;  *Aii  extraor- 
dinary battle  was  fought  between  two  i^omen 
and  two  taiJors  for  a  gnmea  a  head,  '^hieh  was 
won  by  the  ladies^  who  beat  the  tailors  in  a 
severe  manner.*  Of  yet  another  such  contest  the 
record  is  preserved  in  a  London  newspaper 
advertisement :  'I,  Elisabeth  Wilkinson,  of 
Clerkenwell,  do  invite  Hannah  HyUeld  to  meet 
me  npon  the  stage  and  bos  me  for  three  gnineaSj 
each  woman  holding  half  a  crown  in  fter  h.o.nd^ 
the  first  to  drop  the  money  to  lose.'  Which 
seems  rather  a  good  way  of  diseonragong  either 
of  the  combatants  from  ceasing  to  bo:s  and 
starting  to  scsratcb  " 

In  Hollywood  it  is  different.  There  they 
have  beauty  parlors  for  men,  Permanents,  mud 
packs,  faeialiS,  manicures^  hair-ahapiugj  hair- 
dyeing,  eyebrow-plucking,  everything  goes  to 
make  the  male  match  his  mate  in  artificial 
beauty.  The  men  customersj  tired  businGBSmen 
as  well  as  movie  idols,  are  judicionaly  swished 
in  and  out  of  the  places  to  preserve  as  much  of 
their  masculine  reputation  as  possible.  Fabulous 
Hollywood,  the  exception  to  aU  rutes^  including 
the  one  about  *out  West  where  men  are  men\ 
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POOE  little  Costa  Rica,  scene  of  two 
TevoliatioTia  in  on&  year,  all  because 
of  Uie  political  ambitions  of  one  man  and 
his  political  machine!  For  this  reason 
Dr.  Rafael  Angel  Calderon  Guardia  lias 
been  named  Costa  Rica's  public  eneniy 
number  one.  Having  fled  to  Nicaragua 
when  the  defeat  of  the  Picado  govern- 
ment was  certain,  Dr.  Calderon  and  his 
henchmen  (Nicaragiiaji  officials  were  ac- 
cused of  aiding)  launched  an  attack  on 
Costa  Rica  at  the  border  town  of  La  Cruz 
in  Guanacaste  province.  This  attack  came 
upon  the  heels  of  the  national  election  in 
Costa  Rica  when  voters  went  to  the  polls 
to  elect  members  for  the  Constitutional 
Congress  that  will  ratify  and  put  into 
operation  the  new  constitution  being 
drawn  up  ior  Costa  R\ea. 

At  present  and  since  the  successful 
revolt  under  Jose  Figueres  last  April 
this  country  has  been  without  a  congress 
or  constitution,  but  is  being  governed  by 
a  board  or  junta  with  Figueres  as  its 
president.  The  election  gave  Prcsident- 
ElectOtilio  TJlate'a  party  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  thus  proving  again  that  \\e^ 
is  the  choice  of  the  people.  The  election 
was  calm  and  peaceful  and  no  events  of 
any  consequence  were  registered.  In  the 
voting  Ulate's  party  obtained  more  than 
63^000  votes,  which  will  give  the  Nation- 
al Union  party  34  seats  in  the  constitu- 
ent assembly.  The  Constitutional  party 
headed  by  former  Calderon  supporters 
and  made  up  of  Calderon-Conimunists 
was  second  in  the  running,  with  more 
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than  10,000  votefiu 
This  gives  them  6 
seats.  The  Social 
Democrat  party, 
which  in  the  Feb- 

made  up  part  of 
the  ^'Opposition" 
that  elected  TJlate, 
went  its  gwn  ticket  and  gained  enough 
votes  to  seat  4.  To  fill  out  the  45  mem- 
bers, the  National  Confraternity  party 
headed*  by  Dr.  Vargas  Vargas  polled 
sufficient  votes  to  seat  one  member. 

But  the  rejoicing  over  the  results  of 
the  election  of  December  8  was  short- 
lived* On  December  11  La  Nacion  carried 
the  headline,  "Is  an  Invasion  of  Our 
Northern  Frontier  Imminent^'  Before 
noon  the  answer  came.  La  Cruz  had  been 
taken  by  the  invaders.  Members  of  the 
garrison  there  were  able  to  escape  when 
they  saw  that  they  could  not  cope  with 
the  situation,  taking  with  them  the  radio 
equipment  Thus  word  of  the  invasion 
was  gotten  in  to  the  capital.  This  action 
came  just  eleven  days  after  Jose  Fi- 
gueres had  dissolved  the  army  and  at 
which  time  the  Bella  Vista  Fort  was 
turned  over  to  the  department  of  educa- 
tion for  a  museum. 

With  the  army  dissi)lved  a  call  was 
made  for  volunteers  to  ward  off  the  in- 
vasion. The  old  concentration  camp  of 
the  Calderon  adniinistration  was  con- 
verted into  a  recruiting  station  as  men 
from  all  walks  of  life  laid  aside  their 
seeu\ar  tasks  and  offered  ihftix  -h^r^'w^ 
to  the  government.  School  buildings 
were  transformed  into  billets  as  battal- 
ions were  f6rmed  and  trained, 

Nicaragua  Involved 

El  Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  in  its  edition 
of  December  13,  stated  that  there  were 
only  eighty  Costa  Tticans  in  the  inTasion 
forces  and  that  the  balance  were  mer- 


cena  ry  tr  o  ops  from  other  cotmtriea. 
Since  the  invasion  was  from  the  north, 
neighboring  Nicaragua  became  involved. 
In  an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  dated 
New  York,  Deoeniber  H,  General  Ana- 
stasio  Somoza,  Nicaraguan  minister  of 
war,  stated  in  an  interview  over  the  tele- 
phone that  he  had.  closed  his  side  of  the 
border  to  prevent  Costa  Eicans  living 
in  Nicaragua  from  crossing  over  into 
their  home  territory- 

However,  an  official  commnniqne  from 
the  Costa  Sican  chief  of  staff,  dated  De- 
cember 14j  reported  that  in  an  encounter 
with  the  invaders  at  Potrerillos,  ijear  La 
Crnz,  38  were  taken  prisoners,  including 
Pedro  Jose  Ordonez^  Niearaguan  com- 
manding officer  of  the  group.  He  stated 
that  he  and  his  men  were  armed  at 
Peiias  Blaneas  in  Nicaragua  by  Luis 
Somoza,  son  of  the  Nicaraguan  ruler. 
Some  of  the  men  that  were  captured  bore 
arms  with  the  insignia  of  Nicaragua. 

El  DiariOf  in  its  issue  of  December  JL6, 
carries  a  letter  and  three  memorandums 
from  the  Nicaraguan  Legation  in  San 
Jose.  In  the  memorandnms  the  Nicara- 
guan minister  of  foreign  relations  re- 
affirms his  country's  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention either  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  affairs  of  another  nation-  He  also  de- 
nies the  charges  made  by  Ordoiiesi  stat- 
ing that  at  the  time  Luis  Somoaa  was  in 
another  part  of  Nicaragua  with  some  dis- 
tinguished North  American  gnests.  The 
same  issue  of  El  Diario  reprints  an  in- 
terview between  General  Somoza  and  a 
reporter  of  La  Estrella  de  Nicaragua  in 
which  the  general  admits  knowledge  of 
the  invasion  plans. 

Bio  Defense  Pact  Invoked 

Regardless  of  the  foregoing,  Cqsta 
Rica  had  been  invaded  from  the  north 
and  Costa  Rican  ambassador  Mario  A. 
Esquivel  in  Washington  lost  no  time  in 
informing  the  Organization  of  American 
States  concerning  the  state  of  affairs  at 
home.  'After  an  exchange  of  cablegrams 
between  the  CounciFs  president,  Enrique 
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V,  Corammas,  aaid  Costa  Eican  officials, 
during  which  time  the  matter  was  being 
debated  in  Washington,  it  was  agreed 
upon  by  a  vote  of  12  to  0  to  intervene  in 
the  conflict.  (Only  15  nations  had  ratified 
the  pact  and  Costa  Bica  and  Nicaragua 
were  not  allowed  a  vote;  the  Dominican 
Republic  abstained.) 

Thus  the  Eio  Defense  Pact  was  being 
invoked  and  a  four-man  investigating 
commission  was  being  sent  to  both  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  to  make  an  investi- 
gation of  Costa  Hiea's  charges  and  Nica- 
ragua's refutation  of  them.  The  commis- 
sion was  made  up  of  the  following  men : 
Jose  Maria  Bello,  Brazil;  Paul  C,  Dan- 
iels, United  States;  Luis  QumtaniUaf 
Mexico,  and  Silvio -Villegas,  Colombia. 

This  four-man  commission  arrived  in 
San  Jose  at  4  p.m.  Friday,  December  17, 
and  were  met  by  President  Figueres 
along  with  other  Junta  members,  and  the 
San  Jose  diplomatic  corps,  Paseo  Colon 
and  Avenida  Central  Jrom  the  airport 
La  Cabana  to  the  Hotel  Costa  Bica  was 
carpeted  with  flowers  placed  there  by 
Costa  Rieans  that  lined  both  sides  of  the 
street  for  more  than  the  kilometer  be- 
tween these  two  points.  President  Fi- 
gueres  was  unguarded  and  there  was  no 
military  escort  on  hand  to  convoy  these 
visitors  from  the  airport  to  their  hotel* 
Thus  the  commission  could  form  a  first- 
hand opinion  .that,  quite  contrary  to  re- 
ports from  Calderon'a  propaganda  ma- 
chine, San  Jose  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  calm,  and  that  the  people  of 
Costa  Rica  had  not  rebelled  against  the 
Junta.  The  cheering  crowds  proved  that 
the  government  has  the  hacking  of  its 
people. 

The  commission  visited  Liberiaj  cap- 
ital of  Gnanacaste  province  and  center 
of  activities  in  combating  the  invasion. 
This  visit  came  after  the  commission 
had  been  in  session  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 18.  The  commission  convened  with 
FreBident  Figueres  in  the  Ministry  oi 
Foreign  Relations  and  examined  the 
arms  and  other  eqiupment  that  had  been 
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taken  from  the  prisoners.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  themselves  were  interviewed 
ae  well  as  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Caribbean  Legion,  No  Dewspax)ermeii 
were  allowed  at  the  session,  according  to 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  the 
same  date.  However,  in  an  intetview 
previous  with  some  of  the  39  prisoners, 
they  stated  that  Caldoron  Guardia  was 
at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  raove^ 
ment  and  that  Calderon  had  told  them 
the  minister  of  war  of  Nicaragua,  Ana- 
stasio  Somoza,  had  promised  his  aid  to 
Calderan*3  movfcjnient. 

On  Monday,  December  20,  the  Investi- 
gating Commission  left  Costa  Rica  for 
Nicaragua  to  confer  with  the  govern* 
ment  heads  of  the  accused  nation  in  this 
mixnp.  President  Victor  Roman  y  Reyes 
declared  that  they  would  prove  that 
Nicaragua  liad  not  intervened  in  the  af- 
fairs of  another  nation  and  that  ^^non- 
intervention" was  their  policy.  Colonel 
T.  Alfonso  Sttpia-Boftch,  of  the  United 
States,  as  military  adviser  for  the  Com- 
mission, in  company  with  other  advisory 
members  of  the  Commission  visited  Los 
Mojones  to  investigate  Nicaragua's  ac- 
cusation that  the  customs  outpost  there 
had  been  machine-gunned  from  the  air. 

On  the  Fighting  Front 

While  the  investigations  were  in  prog- 
ress the  Costa  Ricans  were  strengthen- 
ihg  their  positions  in  Guanacaste  prov- 
ince along  the  border^  but  on  Monday, 
December  20,  the  invaders  attacked  at 
another  point,  this  time  in  Heredia  prov- 
ince at  San  Miguel  de  Sarapiqui,  The 
government  troops  there  asked  for  re- 
inforcements and  evidently  these  were 
able  to  repel  the  rebels*  This  news  of  a 
second  invasion  point  was  soon  over- 
shadowed by  news  reaching  San  Jose 
that  a  group  of  six  Red  Cross  workers 
had  been  assassinated  in  Murcielago  on 
the  Pacific  coast  to  the  southwest  of  La 
Crtiz,  the  invasion  point.  The  official  ver- 
sion is  that  these  six  men,  including  a 
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Roman  Catholic  priest  and  a  drug  sales- 
man for  Parke-Davis  and  Company,  were 
signaled  to  a  house  where  they  wer^  told 
that  they  could  establish  a  hospital  Once 
inside  the  liouse  they  were  machine- 
gunned  and  their  bodies  mutilated* 

This  inhumane  treatment  of  thi^  Red 
Cross  gi'oup  seemed  to  spur  on  the  Coata 
Rican  defenders.  Troops  moved  up  the 
coast  to  take  Puerto  Soley,  port  to  La 
Cruz,  ap  another  division  came  in  from 
the  other  side  to  take  the  airfield,  El 
Amo,  and  later  moved  into  La  Cruz,  rout- 
ing the  invaders  into  the  hills.  When  the 
order  from  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can Slates  came  to  cease  fire  the  Costa 
Ricans  had  regained  all  their  territory 
and  everything  seemed  to  be  well  in  liana* 

The  Costa  Rican  government  had  tak- 
en with  good  faitli  the  order  to  cease  fire 
and  had  brought  in  a  good  numher  of  its 
forces  to  be  with  their  families  over  the 
25th,  From  the  throngs  that  filled  the 
streets  it  could  hardly  be  imagined  that 
the  country  was  in  a  revolution,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Investigating 
Commission's  report  had  netted  a  ''cease 
fire"  order  to  both  sides,  the  invaders, 
about  100  in  number,,  attacked  the  Bmall 
garrison  left  at  Puerto  Soley*  The  at- 
tack came  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  first 
reports  stated  that  the  57  men  left  to 
keep  order  had  been  attacked  while  they 
were  eating  and  that  only  a  few  had  been 
on  guard.  However,  later  reports  from 
the  defenders  themselves  state  that  they 
were  on  the  alert  all  the  time  and  that 
they  waged  a  60-minute  battle  during 
whicli  their  machine  gun  jammed  and 
their  ammunition  gave  out.  Some  tried 
to  escape,  three  were  killed  in  action,  and 
39  were  taken  prisoners.  An  interesting 
note  was  brought  to  light  after  these 
prisoners  were  returned  from  Managua, 
The  father  of  one  of  these  39  related  the 
incident  to  the  writer  of  this  account, 
which  goe&  as  follows: 

As  the  invaders  were  the  victors  in  this  en- 
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cotnter,  our  boys  were  rounded  up  and  taken 
to  the  beach  to  be  shot.  One  of  the  invaders 
recognised  his  brother  anjong  the  defenders, 
and,  through  this  family  tie  the  lives  of  the 
other  38  were  saved.  The  boya  then  were 
marched  to  the  Nicaragtian  border,  where 
their  captors  interchanged  signals  with  the 
garrison  on  the  Nicaraguan  side  and  they 
were  ushered  into  Nicaraguan  territory  and 
pnt  into  the  hands  of  the  National  Guard, 
from  where  they  were  taken  to  Managua. 
They  were  treated  well  while  in  Nicaragua, 
and  espeelallx  the  civilians  were  most  Jtind 
and  showed  them  all  kinds  of  favors,  brought 
them  food  and  cigarettes.  The  hoya  were 
blindfolded  while  they  were  interviewed  so 
that  they  would  not  reeo^ize  their  interro- 
gator. Most  of  the  questions  were  about  the 
Caribbean  Legion  in  San  Jose. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Caribbean  Le- 
gion* This  is  a  group  of  iniiitary  and  po- 
litical exiles  from  different  Latin-Amer- 
ican, countries  in  the  Caribbean  area.  Its 
head,  General  Ramirez,  Dominican,  who 
had  a  share  in  Costa  Kica's  revolution 
of  last  March  and  April  on  Figueres' 
side,  annouiieed  late  in  November  that 
this  ^roup  was  to  be  dissolved  early  in 
December  and  that  its  members  in  Costa 
Eica  would  return  to  their  own  coun- 
tries and  thus  avoid  difficulties  to  Cen- 
tral American  governments*  It  was 
against  this  Legion's  presence  in  Costa 
Eica  that  the  Nicaraguan  minister  of 
war,  General  Somoza,  made  complaint 
to  the  Investigating  Commission.  And 
in  its  findings  the  Council  announced 
that  Costa  Rica  should  dissolve  any  mili- 
tary organization  within  its  borders  that 
was  threatening  the  peace  of  Nicaragua, 
On  January  6  Prensa  Libice  said  the  Le- 
gion was  being  dispersed  to  other  coun- 
tries, to  conform  to  the  Councirs  instruc- 
tion* The  Council  has  ordered  another 
commission  of  five  jnejubers  to  come  to 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  and  stay  until 
the  affair  has  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

Thus  again  Dr<  Calderon's  plans  to 
rule  Costa  Rica  by  force  have  come  to 
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nought*  Bl  Diario,  of  December  29, 
quotes  from  La  Estrella  de  Nicaragua 
saying  that  the  dailies  of  Managua  are 
ridiculing  Dr.  Calderon's  ''Revolution". 
It  states  that  it  was  nothing  more  than 
an  adventure  in  looting  and  plundering 
on  th^  part  of  somo  Costa  Eican  rogues, 
joined  by  a  few  Nicaraguans  of  the  same 
stripe.  The  account  went  ahead  to  say 
that  they  hoped  that  these  adventurers 
would  not  be  seen  again  in  the  streets 
of  "^ivas,  Nicaragua  (seemingly  the  mili- 
ta:/  headquarters  for  the  group);  but 
some  have  reappeared,  selling  their 
booty.  According  to  this  paper  the  revo- 
'lution  was  against  a  defenseless  people 
at  La  QvMz,  the  personnel  of  the  cus- 
toms outpost  and  telegraph  operators^ 
at  times  making  surprise  attacks  on  gov- 
ernment detachments  and  quick  retreat 
into  the  hills.  Now  they  are  scattered, 
and  if  they  attempt  to  cross. back  into 
Nicaragua  they  will  be  faced  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

In  a  radio  speech,  on  December  31, 
President  Figueres  exhorted  the  Costa 
Eicans  to  get  back  to  work  and  pick  up 
the  rebuilding  program  where  it  had 
been  interrupted*  Tbe  country  was  pro- 
gressing, but  this  has  been  a  setback  and 
it  wll  take  just  that  much  more  time  to 
get  going  again.  One  thing  that  has  come 
out  of  this,  conflict  is  the  workability  of 
the  Rio  Defense  Pact,  The  Council  went 
to  work  immediately  and  with  its  In- 
vestigating Commission  was  able  to  put 
the  finger  on  the  cause  and  is  working 
to  remedy  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  ali 
concerned. 

How  long  all  will  remain  in  peace  and 
quiet  no  one  can  foretell.  As  long  as  the 
present  wicked  world  is  in  existence  no 
lasting  peace  can  he  expected.  It  is  only 
when  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  put  down 
all  breakers  of  truce  and  selfish,  ambi^ 
tious  men  that  the'  world  can  expect  a 
lasting  peace  with  plenty  and  complete 
freedom  for  the  survivors, — Awcci^el 
correspondent  in  Costa  Rica. 
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ABOUT  two  thousand  years  ago  Hero 
of  Alexandria,  by  means  of  hia 
aeoLwHe,  first  detnonstrated  the  propel- 
ling force  of  expanding  gases.  Since  then 
jet  propulsion  has  skyrocketed  to  heights 
that  the  Q  roek  mathematician  n^ver 
dreamed  poissiWe.  The  jet  pow^r  of  the 
rocket  haa  carried  huge  airahipg  into  tlie 
stratosphere^  iias  hurled  men  through 
space  Ht  the  fantastic  speed  of  1,000 
miles  an  hour,  and  lias  even  carried  the 
zealous  vision  of  aviation's  soothsay- 
ers as  fur  aloft  as  Mars  and  the  moon. 
They  call  this  the  supersonic  age,  the 
age  when  sound  is  overtaken  and  passed 
by.  The  age,  if  we  are  to  believe  their 
stories,  in  which  the  airplanes  that  now 
fly  at  500  miles  an  hour  will  shortly  be 
put  in  the  museum  with  the  oxcarts  and 

However,  few  people  are  visionaries. 
The  majority  are  realistic,  practical  and 
live  in  the  present,  with  at  least  one  foot 
on  the  ground.  They  are  not  so  inter- 
ested in  flying  off  to  the  moon  as  they 
are  in  spanniBgan  ocean  or  a  continent. 
While  very  much  interested  in  high- 
speed aviation,  they  demand  a  high  per- 
centage of  safety  with  increased  speed. 
Consequently,  the  majority  of  people  are 
more  interested  in  what  has  actually  been 
accomplished  in  supersonic  flying  than 
in  tlie  theoretical  possibilities  of  later- 
pJajietary  travel. 

The  rocket  is  not  an  invention  of  this 
twentieth  century,  for  since  as  long  ago 
a^  the  thirteenth  century,  when  black- 
gunpowder  rockets  were  made,  fireworks 
have  been  brightened  up  in  many  lands 
with  colored  rockets.  Since  the  I400's  the 
military  establishments  have  used  roek- 
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ets  in  warfare,  and  in  1814  it  was  such  a 
weapon  that  set  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton afire.  A  century  ago  an  Englishman 
named  GolightJy  suggested  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  rocket  could  be  used  to  fly 
an  airship,  but  it  was  not  until  1928  that 
rockets  were  iirst  tried  out  in  launching 
gliders.  The  idea  was  considered  imprac- 
tical, and  iji  1930* the  thought  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  design  and  construction 
of  rockets  had  about  reached  their  limits* 

Then  came  World  Wac  II  and  the  Ger- 
mans tried  to  sink  the  British  Isles  with 
rocket  shells  and  buzz-bombs.  The  first 
operational  aircraft  powered  solely  with 
rockets  was  the  German  Me*163B,  hav- 
ing a  sustained  flying  time  of  about  five 
minutes  and  a  speed  of  GOO  miles  an 
hour.  The  Germans  also  built  jet  heli- 
copters, England  developed  a  Whittle 
jet  engine,  and  seventeen  months  later, 
in  1042,  the  American  jet-fighter,  the 
P-59A,  was  flown  at  about  400.m.p.h, 

Since  the  war  America's  rocket  scir 
ence,  research  and  experiments  have 
been  speeded  up  in  an  all-out  race  for 
air  supremacy.  V-2  rockets  46  feet  long, 
5.4  ieet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  12 
tons  at  the  take-off,  8  Ions  of  which  is 
alcohol  and  liquid  oxygen,  have  risen 
over  100  miles  to  hit  a  speed  of  more 
than  3,000  miles  per  hour.  Based  on 
experiments  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
m  which  liquid  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
used  as  rocket  fuels,  Prof.  H.  L.  John- 
ston estimates  that  theoretically  a  rocket 
could  be  sent  to  the  moon  at  a  speed  of 
30,000  miles  per  hour.  Explaining  the 
"catch",  Johnston  said:  ^'All  we  need  is 
a  ship  to  put  the  liquid  hydrogen  in." 

Of  more  real,  practical  and  living  in- 
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threat  are  the  results  obtained  by  the 
XS-1  rocket  planes,  in  which  humaia  flesh 
has  actually  flown.  In  one  of  these  nfeedle- 
ii6sed  ships^  nearly  44  years  after  Or- 
ville  Wright  first  flew  his  '"baHin^-wire'' 
contraption^  Charles  E.  Yeager  claims 
he  has  passed  up  the  speed  of  sound  and 
flown  more  than  1,000  miles  per  hour.  On 
December  17,  1948,  Lawrence  D.  Bell, 
producer  of  th$  XS-1,  speculated  that  it 
is  now  possible  to  build  an  airplane 
"with  speed  two  or  three  times"  that  of 
the  present  models  speeds  of  at  least 
2,000  or  3,000  miles  per  hour-  The  midget 
XS-i  is  only  31  feet  long  and  2S  feet  in 
wingspread.  It  carries  600  gallons  of 
rocket  fuel,  which  if  need  sparingly  lasts 
7  minutes,  hut  with  the  throttle  wide 
open  it  burns  itself  up  in  2^  minutes. 
Carried  in  the  bomb  rack  of  a  B*29  to 
an  altitude  of  25,000  feet  and  then 
launched,  the  XS-1  is  able  to  clionb  to  a 
height  of  13  miles. 

From  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  Rus- 
sia comes  the  following  sensational  rock- 
et news,  as  reported  bv  United  Press 
from  Berlin,  December  20,  1943: 

The  world's  first  piloted  aupersonie  rocket 
projectile  is  the  spearhead  of  a  new,  gigantic 
Soviet  air  force,  a  Russian  science  magazine 
claimed  today.  The  aircraft-rocket  waa  de- 
scribed by  the  magazine  Vokrug  Sveta 
(Around  the  World)  as  *'a  Eying  arrowhead 
with  a  speed  far  in  excess  of  soiind^\  which 
is  about  700  miles  an  hour  at  sea  leve].  The 
projectile  was  aaid  to  have  been  put  through 
its  first  public  paces  on  Red  Air  Force  Day, 
Jnne  25,  when,  the  Soviet  author  aaid,  ''a 
huge  crowd  stood  awe-struck  by  the  sight  of 
this  estraorduaary  ,  propellerless  machine 
hurtling  past  them  at  colossal  speed," 

Rocket  Power  vs.  Jet  Propulsion 

The  essential  difference  between  rock- 
et and  jet  engines  is  that  rockets  carry 
liqnid  oxygen  to  burn  tlie  fuel,  whereas 
jets  obtain  oxygen  from  the  air  while  in 
flight  In  the  rarefied  atmosphere  where 
there  is  little  oxygen  the  rocket  lias  it  all 
over  the  jet  in  performance,  but  at  lower 
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levels  the  jet  planes  need  to  carry  only 
one-sixth  as  much  fuel  as  rocketcraft. 

Hitler's  infernal  buaz-bombs  sent  over 
England  were  powered  with  what  is 
known  as  pulse-jet  engines.  Launched  hj 
rocketsj  the  pulse-^et  begins  operating 
when  sufficient  air  pressure  is  built  up 
ahead  of  the  engine  to  open  the  intake 
valves.  Air  is  then  sucked  in,  mixed  with 
gasolinCt  and  fired.  The  explosion  closes 
the  intake  valves,  ■  drives  the  machiiie 
forwardj  and  thus  allows  the  exhaust 
gases  to  escape  through  the  back  end. 
This  in  turn  causes  a  partial  vacuum 
which  opens  the  intake  valves  for  anoth- 
er charge  of  air.  Thus  firing  about  40 
times  per  second  it  acquired  its  name 
"pulse". 

Further  development  in  jet  propul- 
sion gave  birth  to  the  turbo-jetj  now 
used  extensively  on  military  planes.  The 
open  end  of  this  engine  continually 
scoops  in  the  air  and  runs  it  through  a 
rotary  compressor  where  its  pressure  is 
built  up  nearly  five  times  normal  before 
it  enters  the  combustion  chamber.  The 
hot  exhaust  gases,  as  they  pass  out,  are 
used  to  turn  the  turbine  blades  of  the 
compressor.  Then,  by  nozsling  down  the 
exhaust  opening  the  escaping  gases  jet 
out  against  th^  outside  atmosphere  at 
twice  the  velocity  of  the  moving  plane. 

Variations  of  the  jet  principle  are 
used  in  combination  with  standard  recip- 
rocal engines  to  recover  exhaust  energy 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  One  of 
these  is  called  the  *'piston-jet".  Another, 
the  Wasp-Major  VDT,  utilizes  the  ex- 
haust energy  of  28-cylinder  Pratt- Whit- 
ney engines. 

There  is  another  type  of  jet  engine 
known  ae  the  ram-jet,  called  by  the  Brit- 
ish '*athodyd"j  and  also  known  as  the 
'*flying  stovepipe".  It  gets  its  latter  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  tube^  open  at  both  ends,  and  made 
of  a  special  stainless  steel  alloy.  Like  the 
turbo-jet  it  is  a  continuous  duct  engine, 
but  unlike  the  turbo-jet  it  has  no  com- 
pressor, and  hence  no  energy  is  lost  turn- 
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ing  a  turbine.  In  fact,  the  ram-jet^  hav- 
ing no  moving  parts,  is  Bihoui  the 
simplest-type  engine  there  is,  yet  one  of 
the  most  powerful. 

How  the  Ram- Jet  Works 

Air  rushes  into  the  forward  section 
called  the  diffuser,  say,  at  the  speed  of 
1,000  miles  an  hour.  Once  inside^  its  ve- 
locity is  slowed  down  to  almost  a  com- 
plete stop,  and  thus  it  is  automatically 
compressed  to  an  extremely  high  pres- 
sure before  entering  the  middle  section, 
the  combustion  chamber,  where  it  is 
mixed  with  a  fuel  like  kerosene.  The  re- 
coil from  the  explosion  drives  the  engine 
forward,  and  because  of  the  solid  head 
of  compressed  air  in  the  forward  section 
the  exhaust  gases  can  escape  out  only 
through  the  back  section,  which  is  nar- 
rowed down  to  increase  the  velocity  of 
the  exhaust.  Theoretically,  it  wouM  seem 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  speed  of  the 
ram-jet,  for  the  harder  it  rams  ahead, 
the  greater  the  compression,  the  greater 
the  explosion,  and  the  greater  the  speed. 
Friction  and  drjig,  however,  place  a  limit 
even  on  the  ram-jet. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  ram-jet 
is  the  most  ideal  engine  yet  developed 
for  the  airplane.  It  is  very  light  in 
weight.  The  first  models  weighing  but 
70  pounds  attained  a  speed  of  1,400  miles 
an  hour.  The  largest  ram-jet,  some  10 
feet  long  and  2i  feet  in  diameter,  de- 
livers 25  times  as  much  power  as  the 
best  reciprocal  engine.  On  a  weight- 
horsepower  basis  it  weighs  hut  a  half- 
ounce  to  the  horsepower,  to  compare  with 
one  pound  of  the  horsepower  delivered 
by  the  conventional  internal  combustion 
engine.  In  this  respect  the  ram-jet  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  liquid  fuel 
rocket.  The  big  drawback  with  the  ram- 
jet is  the  fact  that  it  will  operate  only 
at  extremely  high  speeds,  and  unlike  the 
rocket  it  will  not  function  at  high-alti- 
tudes, where  friction  and  drag  are  the 
lowest.  So^  there  seems  to  be  a  useful 
place  in  aviation  for  eaeli  type  of  engine. 
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The  profpeller^^riveii  reciprocal  engine 
is  good  for  speeds  between  0  and  550; 
the  turbo-jet,  from  550  to  1,200;  and 
above  1,200  the  ram-jet  For  high  alti- 
tude there  is  as  yet  no  engine  that  will 
take  the  place  of  the  rocket. 

What  about  atomic  energy  as  a  source 
of  powert  Why  not  fly  airjilanea  with 
a  uranium  **pile"  instead  of  wasting  the 
stuff  in  A-bombs  T  It  is  true,- that  one 
weight-nnit  of  atomic  power  is  equal  to 
2,000,000  weight-units  of  gasoline.  And 
a  nuclear  engineer  says  that  the  problem 
of  flying  a  plane  with  atomic  power  has 
been  worked  out,  at  least  9^  percent  in 
theory.  But  there  is  a  lot  more  involved 
than  tlieory.  The  technical  problems  that 
must  first  be  solved  are  very  great.  For 
example,  the  shielding  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  crew  from  radiation  would  be  so 
great  it  could  be  installed  only  in  the 
very  largest  planes,  weighing  at  least 
150  tons. 

Higher  Speeds  Bring  Greater  Problems 

Building  more  powerful  engines  that 
will  increase  the  speed  of  planes  only 
brings  the  aeronautical  engineer  face  to 
face  with  greater  problems.  If  a  high- 
speed, long-distance  airship  driven  with 
an  atomic  engine  took  to  the  air  it  would 
run  head  on  into  the  sizzling  problem  of 
air  friction.  When  an  F-80  fighter  chases 
after  an  enemy  at  600  miles  an  hoiir  the 
friction  of  the  air  makes  the  plane  50  de- 
grees h6tter  than  the  air.  The  XS*1  flew 
at  nearly  twice  this  speed,  but  only  for  a 
few  minutes.  If  transoceanic  flying  is  at- 
tempted at  such  elevated  speed  tempera- 
ture control  will  become  a  major  prob- 
lem. Friction  at  high  altitude  is  much 
less^  it  is  true,  but  if  a  plane  were  streak- 
ing along  at  1,500  miles  an  hour  at  an 
altitude  of  50,000  feet,  up  where  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  70  degrees  below^ 
zero  Fahrenheit,  the  temperature  of  the 
plane  would  be  270  degrees  above  zero, 
a  difference  of  340  degrees  I 

Friction,  technically  called  drag,  rais- 
es another  problem  besides  that  of  heat 
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control — that  of  fuel  consumption.  If 
the  speed  ot  a  plane  is  doubled,  instead 
of  twice  the  consumption,  it  takea  four 
times  as  much  fuel  to  overcome  the  drag. 
Because  of  the  weight  and  bulkiness  of 
liquid  fuels,  like  the  liquid  oxj^gen  and 
alcohol  used  in  the  XS-1,  some  engineers 
have  suggested  using  powdered  alumi- 
num, inagTiesinm  or  a  mixture  called 
thermitej  used  in  welding,  because  such 
powders  are  twenty  times  as  efficient- 
However,  before  such  powdered  fnele  can 
be  used  it  is  nece&&ary  to  find  materials 
out  of  which  to  build  engines  that  will 
withstand  the  terrible  temperatures  pro- 
duced. The  best  alloy  steels  would  How 
like  molten  lava- 
How  to  navigate  a  supersonic  ship  is 
still  another  problem  tbat  will  have  to  be 
solved  before  long'-distance  supersonic 
flights  become  feasible.  Present  radio  di- 
rectional finders^  like  the  Loran  system, 
lake  a  little  lime  to  compute  and  are 
therefore  impractical  As  an  Air  Force 
general  says :  '"IVhen  you  find  out  where 
you  are,  you're  somewhere  else/' 

From  Subsonic  to  Supersonic 

Up  until  the  time  Yeager  pushed  his 
XS-1  up  to  the  1,000-mile-an-hDiir  mark 
there  were  all  kinds  of  frightful  stories 
about  the  perils  imposed-  by  the  sound 
barrier.  Why,  they  said,  it  would  shat- 
ter planes  and  knock  pilots  unconscious. 
Though  properly  designed  planes  have 
proved  these  fears  to  be  greatly  exag- 
gerated, yet  there  is  a  definite  sonic 
'^Darrier'*  that  must  be  overcome  in 
supersonic  flying.  At  sea  level  the  speed 
of  sound  is  761  miles  per  hour,  but  35,000 
feet  up  it  is  around  600*  Morton  M.  Hunt^ 
writing  in  Science  Jlhistrated>  briefly  re- 
lates what  actually  happens  when  a 
plane  approaches  the  speed  of  sound: 


It  {the  air]  no  longer  has  time  to  separate 
and  flow  smoothly  around  the  ^iag;  instead^ 
it  packs  up  like  snow  in  front  of  a  plow,  and 
more  or  less  solidifies  and  has  to  be  forcibly 
shoved  aside.  Then,  aa  the  shattered  air  passes 
by  the  wings  and  fuselage,  it  reaches  a  place 
where  it  suddenly  switcheii  baelt  to  normal 
pressure  and  subsonie  speeds;  all  within  12 
ten-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

That  sudden  switch-over  produces  a  "shoek- 
wave/"  Behind  the  shoek-wave  everything 
goes  wrong.  The  air  boils  around  in  violent 
eddies  and  gusts;  it  no  longer  clings  smooth- 
ly to  the  wing  surface,  but  swirls  off  it  in  vio- 
lent turbulence.  Pounding,  fluctuating  blows 
hammer  the  plnne  continuon^ly.  The  controls 
— aileron.s,  rudder,  and  elevator,  which  de- 
pend for  their  effect  on  pressure  against 
smooth-flowing  air — become  useless.  Dra^  mul- 
tiplies until  it  takes  terrific  power  to  push  the 
plane  faster,  into  the  stiller  air  beyond.  This, 
then,  is  the  picture  of  the  sonic  barrier. 

Win^s  are  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs, and  a  major  problem  in  the  de- 
sign of  high-speed  planes.  If  the  wings 
are  given  an  extreme  sweepback  design 
the  plane  is  unstable  except  at  high 
speed.  Reducing  the  wings  to  the  mini- 
mum size,  as  in  the  case  of  the  XS-l, 
gives  tlie  plane  so  little  lift  it  has  to  be 
carried  aloft  by  a  mother  ship,  ajid  in 
landing  it  has  to  hit  the  runway  at  the 
scorching  speed  of  160  miles  per  hour. 

These  facts,  then,  show  that  super- 
sonic flying,  although  possible  for  a  few 
moments  at  a  time^  is  still  very  nciuch 
in  its  infancy.  Experiments  will  con- 
tintie,  new  alloys  will  be  cast,  eeramin- 
coatcd  metals  will  be  perfected^  im- 
provements in  jet  engines  will  be  de- 
signed, and  more  planes  of  higher 
speeds  wi|l  be  built.  However,  commer- 
cial aviation  that  transports  the  major- 
ity of  the  air-mindej  will  continue  to  fly 
in  the  subsonic  range  for  years  to  come. 


1g  Recently  a  New  York  airport  did  dual  duty.  A  flock  of  twcnty-aii  wild  geese 
made  a  forced  iRndlug:  there  during  a  rainstorm.  After  circling  the  field  three  times, 
th^y  swooped  in  for  a  perfect  landijig.  Twenty  minutes  later  they  took  off,  beaded  south. 
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A WAKSt 


IMPROVE    VOOR 

TALKING   MAC H INC 


iiT^HEBE  is  suggestive  power  in  a , 
X  good  voice.  If  it  ii  round  and 
strong,  we  are  more  likely  toJiave  faith 
in  the  speaker.  If  tlie  voice  is  pure^  melo- 
dious and  wa^rn^  it  is  disarming;  it  is 
subtly  and  gently  persuasive.  Good  voic- 
es  carry  conviction;  bad  voices  ereate 
doubt/'  So  contend  Sarett  and  Foster,  in 
their  book  Basic  Principles  of  Speech^ 

A  good  ^okfe  fe  iar  moxfe  Ihai^  a  mo- 
chanical  reproducer  of  words.  It  inter- 
prets the  meaning  of  the  words  to  a 
large  extent.  It  portrays  inward  emo- 
tions at  tJie  time  the  words  are  si>oken: 
the  love,  mirtli,  wrath,  joy  or  tranquil- 
lity of  the  speaker's  mind  and  heart  A 
good  voice  is  easy  to  listen  to,  and  a 
voice  that  is  easy  to  listen  to  is  easy  to 
believe.  A  good  voice  holds  the  audi- 
ence's attention  J  a  bad  voice  distracts 
their  attention.  A  voice  that  is  weak  or 
rough  or"  nasal  may  draw  such  attention 
to  itself  tl^at  the  audience  fails  to  heed 
the  ideas  expressed. 

Agreed,  then,  that  a  good  voice  is  a 
valuable  asset,  a  thing  to  be  desired. 
Why  do  not  more  people  acquire  such  a 
voice  f  Training  and  habits  greatly  influ- 
ence voice  development;  bad  training 
forms  bad  vocal  habits.  The 
person  that  abuses  his  voice 
raving  and  ranting  as  a  vo- 
cal pugilist  develops  such  a 
habit  of  coarse  and  gruff 
^p^akivig  tl\at  te  i%  ^Tiablft  to 
give  proper  expression  to  a 
variety  of  ideas.  ' 

Bad  vocal  habits  can  be 
overcome  and  corrected  as 
easily  as  other  bad  habits, 
but  to  do  the  remodeling  job 
a  person  must  have  the  de- 
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sire  to  improve  his  voice.  Then,  one  must 
be  diligent  to  exercise,  train  and  work  at 
it  until  good  habits  have  replaced  the 
bad  ones.  Understanding,  first  of  all^  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  vocal  machine 
and  how  they  work  together  to  produce 
a  good  voice  (or  against  each  other  if  the 
voice  is  bad)  will  enable  one  to  tackle 
the  problem  of  correction  intelligently. 

Boir  the  Voice  Machine  VforhB 

The  human  voice  follo^  definite  laws 
of  acoustics  made' possible  by  the  won- 
derful anatomy  and  construction  of  the 
lungs,  throat  and  mouth.  The  basis  of  all 
vocal  utterances  is  the  breath  that  comes 
up  from  the  bellowslike  lungs.  Abdom- 
inal and  diapliragmatic  muscles  control 
the  pressure  of  this  air  column.  Pumped 
up  through  the  windpipe  the  air  enters 
tile  larynx^  called  the  "voice  box",  where 
complicated  muscles  and  cartilages 
cause  the  vocal  cords  to  set  the  air  vi.- 
brating  at  a  certain  cycle  or  pitch,  known 
as  the  fundamental  tone.  After  leaving 
the  larynx  the  air-wave  enters  the  sp'ace 
above  the  esophagus  in  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  called  the  pharynx,  as  well  as  the 
nasal  caverns  and  passageways,  where 
overtones  are  added  to  the  fundamental 
tone.  These  overtones,  called 
resonance,  modify,  qualify, 
amplify  and  reinforce  the 
tone.  The  roof  of  the  mouth, 
called  the  hard  palate,  the 
teeth,  gums^  tonguej  ^aw  and 
lips  combine  to  break  up  the 
vibrating  waves  and  mold 
them  into  vowels  and  con- 
sonants before  expulsion  as 
the  articulated  human  voice. 
Truly,  the  human  voice 
mechanism  is  marvelous,  not 
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to  be  equaled  by  any  man-made  instrifl- 
ment  Says  Donald  Hayworth,  in  An 
Introduction  to  Public  Speaking:  "Al- 
though the  htunfui  voice  is  produced  by 
a  very  compact  system  of  structureSj  it 
offers  more  variety  than  any  musical 
instrument  yet  devised/'  As  with  the 
playing  of  any  other  instrument,  the 
whole  purpose  of  voice  culture  should 
be  aimed  at  training  one  to  use  it  prop- 
erly in  order  that  it  be  not  strained 
or  abused,  ^No  amount  of  training  will 
lengthen  ^  the  vocal  cotds  or  Glmnge 
the  shape  of  the  pharynx  or  nasal 
passages  or  size  of  the  mouth.  Nor  is 
there  any  need  for  such  alterations.  Afe 
is;  it  can  cover  a  range  of  three  octaves 
and  deliver  a  great  volume  of  beautiful 
ear-tingling;  heart-stirring  patterns  of 
speech— all  of  thi^,  if  properly  devel- 
oped and  traijied.  Voice  development, 
thereforcj  narrows  down  to  fhat  of 
strengthening  certain  vocal  muscles,  re- 
laxing other  throat  muscles  and  con- 
trolling muscles  of  the  soft  palate, 
tongue,  jaw  and  li^js  so  that  they  work 
together  without  giving  vocal  interfer- 
ence. 

Breathe  Properly 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  persons 
do  not  know  how  to  properly  inhale  and 
eshale,  and  as  a  result  they  "pant"  when 
speaking.  Since  air  from  the  lungs  is  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  speech  is  pro- 
duced>  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  steady 
supply  under  pressure  that  can  be  re- 
Jeased  as  required.  Beep  breathing  with 
the  diaphragm  is  therefore  necessary* 
Some  authorities  say  to  "pack  your  air 
against  your  belt'^  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  abdominal  muscles 
should  be  forced  outwardly  against  the 
belt  when  inhaling,  thus  permitting  the 
diaphragm  to  drop.  Air  rushes  in  and 
fiJJs  the  lower  and  Jar^er  parte  of  the 
lungs.  Using  the  diaphragm  in  exhaling 
gives  a  full,  round  and  controlled  flow  of 
air,  and,  consequently,  smooth,  steady 
tones  of  speech, 
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Like  the  runner  that  trains  before  en- 
tering the  race,  ao  also  the  speaker  must 
develop  these  breathing  muscles  before 
he  mounts  the  platform.  Here,  then,  are 
some  exercises  for  developing  proper 
breathing. 

1.  Stand  erect.  Take  a.  deep  breath,  farcing 
the  adominal  muscles  outward  against  the 

.  belt .  Gradually  eslial  e,  drawing  the  dia- 
phragm in  until  it  feels  as  if  it  were  touching 
the  backbone.  In  repeating,  each  time  "pack'' 
as  much  aii^  as  possible  "under  the  belt". 

2.  Take  a  deep  breath.  Slowly  and  smootli- 
ly  say  as  many  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  pos- 
sible. Also  count  aa  high  as  possible  on  a  sin- 
gle brepth. 

3.  PAek  as  much  air  as  possible  under  the 
belt  apd  repeat  "Ho !"  a  dozen  or  more  times 
with  quick,  explosive  jerks  on  the  ahdomen. 

4.  Breathing  with  the  diaphragm,  force- 
fully read  aloud  -  with  moderate  volume 
Psalm  148  in  the  American  Sta^ndard  Version, 

Proper  Use  of  ''Voice  Box" 

Once  the  art  of  proper  breathing  is 
masteredj  the  more  difficult  problem  of 
relaxing  the  muscular  tension  of  the 
throat  is  the  next  step/ From  the  Jungs 
the  air  enters  the'  laryns^  called  the 
"voice  box",  where  it  sets  the  two  vocal 
cords  to  vibrating  at  a  certain  pitch  or 
tone.  In  reality,  the  larynx  is  a  stringed 
instrument,  and  altering  the  length,  ten- 
sion  and  weight  of  the  strings  or  cords 
changes  the  pitch.  When  only  half  the 
length  of  the  cords  vibrates  the  pitch  is 
raised  an  octave.  Pitch  also  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  square  of  the  tension  on 
the  cords.  If  four  times  the  tensiori  is 
applied  th^  pitch  is  raised  only  an  oc- 
tave: Or  if  the  weight,  that  is,  the  diam- 
eter of  the  vibrating  part  of  the  cord,  is 
reduced  the  pitch  is  raised*  Miraculous, 
and  unlike  any  other  instrument^  the 
larynx  uses  all  three  methods  simul- 
taneously to  change  pitch. 

Complicated  fibers  and  muscles,  to- 
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gethcr  with  fcrar  cartilages  of  which  the 
"Adam's  apple"  is  the  largest,  control 
the  succesaiul  operation  of  the  vOcal 
cords*  There  is  also  an  opposing  set  of 
muscles,  the  swallowing  muscles,  that 
close  up  the  throat,  and  when  these  mus- 
cles are  contracted  while  speaking,  in- 
terference is  set  up  and  a  false,  falsetto, 
strained  voice  is  produced.  Roughness 
and  harshness  of  the  voice,  caused  when 
the  two  sets  of  muscles  are  made  to  work 
against  each  other,  can  be  avoided  by 
relaxing  afid  opening  the  throat  and  al- 
lowing the  free  movement  of  the  carti- 
lages and  vocal  cords.  Says  Basic  Prin- 
ciples  of  Speech:  "There  is  no  excuse  for 
hoarseness.  A  speaker  whose  neck  mus- 
cles are  flexible  and  relaxed,  who  keeps 
his  throat  open,  may  speak  for  hours, 
night  after  night,  under  trying  condi- 
tions, and  still  have  a  clear  voice/' 

For  relaxing  throat  and  jaw  muscles 
here  are  a  few  exercises : 

1,  Droop  head  sli(^htly  fonrard ;  shake  head 
vigorously  from  side  to  aide  to  loosen  jaw; 
yawn  a  few  times  to  open  and  relax  throat; 
then^  in  thia  eonditi^in  alowlv  repeat,  prolong- 
ing the  vowels:  "Skoh!  Skah!  SkohT  "Go! 
Gawgt  Go!" 

2,  With  open  tKroat  and  relaxed  jaw,  and 
with  little  volume,  smoothly  and  steadily  re- 
peat the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  Imagine  you  are 
drawing  each  vowel  out  between  the  lips  hs 
a  silken  ribbon  of  sound. 

3,  Following  the  rules  of  deep  breathing, 
and  with  a  relaxed  and  open  throat,  read 
Psalm  136. 

Resonating  the  Tone 

Aftet  clear,  pure  tones  are  prodaced 
by  a  relaxed,  well-controlled  throat  reso- 
najit  overtones  muat  reinforce  them  in 
order  to  give  the  voice  penetrating  vol- 
ume and  richness.  Unless  a  voice  has 
resonance  it  is  impossible  to  modulate  it 
to  express  different  shades  of  emotion. 
Observe  the  importance  of  resonance  the 
next  time  your  friend  has  a  head  cold 
that  blocks  the  nasal  passages  and  mufflea 
his  normal  resonance. 
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BeBonanoe  adds  great  volume.  If  the 
strongest  breath  swings  tbe  vocal  cords 
to  their  limiti  the  volume  is  increased 
twenty  times,  yet  resonance,  if  nged+ 
will  increase  the  volmne  several  hun- 
dred times.  Resonance^  therefore,  is  an 
economizer  of  wind  and  energy.  More- 
over, without  resonance  the  voice  sounds 
worse  than  a  cracked  fiddle.  The  nasal 
caverns,  sinuses  and  bony  structure  of 
the  head  are  to  the  voice  what  the  reso- 
nating body  of  the  violin  is  to  the  strings. 
And  yet,  thousands  of  people  as  much 
as  stuff  a  sock  in  the  hole  of  the  fiddle 
by  raising  the  soft  palate  in  the  back  of 
their  throats. 

Breathe  properly,  relax  the  throat, 
and  train  the  ear  to  detect  the  resonance 
when  the  soft  palate  is  down  during  the 
following  exereisea.  In  all  cases  throw 
the  sound  as  far  as  possible  to  the  front 
of  the  nose  and  mouth, 

1.  By  rapidly  repeating  "Me-me-me-me-me" 
the  palate  will  not  have  time  to  raise  itself. 

2.  Combine  each  consonant  with  long  'V', 
"be-be-be  ^  .  .  ,"  "ce-ce-ce  .  .  .  ,"  etc.  j  com- 
bine each  vowel  mih  "m'',  a»  '^ma-ma-raa  . . .  /' 
**mo- mo-mo  .  .  .  ";  combine  v aria  us  coDso- 
nantfl  with  "e,"  *%"  "o/'  as  *'me -ma-mo," 
'*be-ba^bo." 

3.  Start  humming  softly  and  inereasp  vol- 
ume; again^  start  hnmming  at  a  low  pitch 
and  run  up  the  scale. 

4.  Repeat  words  like  ''Ming-ming-ining/' 
*'Sing-aing-sing,"  "S  i  n  g-son  g^  aing-song," 
'T>ing-<longy  ding-dong/^  "Hong-kong,  hong- 
kong.*' 

'TVTio  hath  made  man's  mouth?  .  .  . 
18  it  not  I,  Jehovah T''  (Exodus  4:llj 
Amer.  Stan.  Ver,)  Therefore  use  the 
mouth  and  its  voice  correctly.  Use  the 
diaphragm  muscles.  Properly  use  the 
"voice  box"  by  relaxing  all  muscular  con- 
traction in  the  throat  and  jaw.  Make  full 
use  of  resonance  to  enrich  and  beautify 
the  voice.  Use  this  most  marvelous  in- 
strument to  praise  Jehovah  God  its 
Maker  yet  "more  and  more",  and  use  it 
more  and  more  effectively. 
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Vain  Antics  of  Male  Courtship 
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N  SPRriSrG  it  is 
not  only  the  fan- 
cy of  young  inen 
that  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love. 
Jiale  bird  brains 
make  the  same  turn,  to  pursue  tJie  objects 
of  their  affections  with  an  intensity  hu- 
morous^ly  human.  The  male  ego  inflates. 
Some  are  like  windhags  that  swell  up  and 
sound  off  to  be  noticed.  Others  are  strong, 
silent  types  that  beeom^  garrulous  under 
the  speli  of  spring  and  If^inales,  Mascle 
artists  display  phj^sical  prowess,  sing- 
ers run  the  musical  gaiiaut  f  I'om  clast^ical 
serenades  to  TancoiaB  ^  jaz-z,  graceful 
waltzers  and  bounding"  jitterbugs  alike 
strut  their  stuff  on  tbe  dance  floors  of 
forest  and  field.  Dandies  pcvs?  in  theiv 
flashiest  feathered  Unery,  other  s]y  lads 
cater  to  selfish  instinets  by  bringing 
gifts^  while  still  others  lure  their  lady 
friends  to  secluded  'Movers'  lanes^ 


female  comes  to  her  &en&e&  and  fall^i  and 
once  more  love  is  triumphant.  But  now 
for  a  closer  look  at  some  of  these  great 
lovers  in  action. 

Posing  Dandies 

Br]]]jant3y  colored  niales  like  to  strike 
unusual  (stances  in  courtship.  Look  at  the 
peacock-  Wlien  he  approaches  a  female 
with  the  love-li.U'ht  sinning  in  his  eye  he 
erects  and  spreads  the  train  feathers  at- 
tached to  his  back,  impressively  display- 
ing the  strikiufT  ^ye-spots  or  oceUi  on 
these  waving  pfumes.  But  note  the  dra- 
matic flair  with  u^hieh  this  sho^vraau 
Gasl^es  his  ftne  ieath^Ts*  Aftt^r  he  ha^ 
this  display  erected^  he  wa/ks  backward 
toward  the  lucky  lady,  presenting  only 
a  drab  rear  vie^  of  his  body  and  the  duU- 
brown  vnderside  of  the  great  A'dthar 
fan,  The-n  when  right  upon  her  lie  sud- 
donly  whirls  around  to  bowl  her  over 
with  his  dazziiiTg- splendor,  screaming  a^s 
he  does  so  and   rapidly  vibratuig  ,the 


To  this  giddy  whirl  of  male  courtship  .    ,.  ^  l      n-^-n   -^       .^     -  i-. 

the  females  are  amazingly  indiitcrent-  ^^^.^Li'i'!  ''.J;^''''^.^  I'lL'l  P.''^^.'^'''  l'^*' 
up  to  a  point.  Ungallant  observers  might 
hurl  the  cruel  barb  that  they  only  play 
'liard  to  get",  but  the  slur  that  the  fe- 
male bird  brain  works  in  such  devious 
■  channels  cannot  be  proved.  Maybe  it 
just  takes  time  to  fan  the  spark  of  love 
to  flaming  passion.  But  obviously  the 
male  suitor  is  genuinely  shocked  at  her 
resistance  of  such  a  dashing  fellow  as  he, 
and  seems  to  question  her  sanity.  Bat  he 
IS  big,  overlooks  her  shortcoming:^,  and 
patiently  endures  the  whims  of  a  girlish 
Jieart  and  the  density  of  a  female  mind. 
Eecovering  from  the  wound  her  rebuff 
inflicted  on  hie  male  ego,  and  with  strong 
heart  thumping  amorously  to  win  the 
fair  lady,  he  repeats  his  proposal,  only 
with  a  greater  fervor  born  of  her  dull  in- 
difference or  coy  shyness.  He  gives  her  a 
second  chance,  and  a  third,  and  a  thir- 
tieth if  necessary.  And  eventually  the 
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raindrops.  Then  he  sti^nds  before  her 
with  bowed  head,  humble  in  his  great- 
ness, while  shfe  drinks  in  his  breath- 
taking magnificence.  At  least,  that  i;^ 
what  any  sane  Mij^s  Peacock  would  be 
doing.  But  oftentimes  the  stupid  thing 
seems  oblivious  of,  the  earth-shaking 
spectacle.  How  slie  could  think  of  her 
stomach  at  such  a  time  is  unimaginable, 
but  there  she  is  wandering  off  looking 
for  food  just  as  though  a  lovesick  suitor 
that  had  ju^t  pitched  his  heart  at  her 
feet  were  uowheiQ  ^vithin  a  thonsand 
miJes,  It  would  be  no  more  surprising  if 
she  had  said  ho-hum  and  yawned. 

Some  tnal(i  auitoia  blush.  For  example, 
the  turkey  gobbler  struts  with  tail  up, 
wings  down,  and  head  and  neck  and 
fle&hy  wattle  a  fiery  red.  Swinhoes 
pheasant  Jiot  only  gets  rad  in  the  face 
when  e:scited  by  a  female,  but  the  upper 
part  of  his  face  area  rises  like  a  pair 


af  homs,  and  he  acts  like  a  gay  devil  as 
he  rushes  and  whirls  around  oia  prospec- 
tive mate^  hissing  angrily.  A  lover  not  to 
be  denied.  Definitely  the  caveman  type. 
Not  all  cosmetic-minded  birds  have 
painted  faces;  some  specialize  on  paint- 
ed mouths.  As  the  red-hceasted  mergan- 
ser spreadfi  his  \iead  cr^ist  and  cuTtsies 
and  bo^vs  he  keeps  Ins  mouth  wide  open, 
for  inside  it  iy  a  flaming  red* 

The  king  bird  of  paradise  is  a  rare 
beauty  of  many  eolor&i,  \vith  a  middle  pair 
of  tail  feathers  that  are  mere  sender 
stalks  topped  by  a  curious,  curled  disc 
of  emerald  green.  After  a  few  warm-up 
displays  of  hit^  wings,  he  put^  them  to  his 
side  and  opens  and  closes  the  fanlike 
side  plumes  attach^ed  to  his  flanks,  fans 
out  his  short  tail  over  his  baok  and  sways 
liis  body,  wljieli  waves  the  green  discs  on 
the  tail  wires  that  are  ten  inches  over- 
head. All  tlie  wliile  he  is  singing  his  me- 
lodious warbling  song,  and  at  the  eliniaK 
he  rrouches  and  streams  out  the  low 
loubbling,  gurgling  notes  without  onee 
closing  liis  widely  opened  bill  or  hiding 
the  extraordinary  light  green  of  his 
mouth.  This  king  bird  of  paradise  has 
another  show  fo;^  the  female,  and  it  takes 
us  into  the  subject  of  the 

Muscle  Mm  That  Show  Off 

From  rlght-side-up  po^LUon  he  drops 
under  t)ie  perch,  to  walk  back  and  forth 
in  this  inverted  position  with  wings 
spread.  Suddenly  he  closes  his  wings  and 
lets  his  body  fall  straight  down,  his  blue 
legs  stretching  fall  length  while  his  feet 
cling  to  the  perch.  As  he  gently  sways 
and  hangs  by  his  toes  from  the  bar  the 
little  acrobat  sings  without  letup. 

TliQ  males  of  iast-ilying  faloona  hurt 
themselves  straight  at  their  mates  to  ex- 
hibit  their  speed.  Nightliawks  will  climb 
live  himdred  feet,  then  close  their  wings 
and  streak  down  in  a  spectacular  dive* 
Different  species  of  ducks  ynW  kick  up 
jet5  of  wateTt  put  on  diving  displays,  or 
come  in  to  make  a  big  splash  with  a  one- 
point  landing  on  their  tail,  all  to  attract 
the  notice  of  some  female  duck. 
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The  wise  old  owls  lose  some  of  their 
reputation  when  their  ludicrous  eourt- 
ship  is  observed.  They  nod  and  bow  and 
waggle  their  ball-like  heads,  all  the  while 
weirdly  muttering  uncouth  noises,  with 
soft  coos  and  lusty  hoots  and  laughter 
injected  at  random.  Most  males  lean 
heavily  upon  tliieir  p))ysiea\  aecoTnp^isVK 
ment  to  win  their  damsels.  The  short- 
eared  owl  will  catch  his  lady's  eye,  shoot 
skyward,  then  dart  earthward  in  a  series 
of  power  dives,  blasting  out  about  fifteen 
shrill  toots  to  each  dive,  and  will  noisily 
clap  Iiis  wings  together  as  though  to  en- 
courage applause. 

On  one  Cie(:ai&i<^n  a  ^ireivt  h^rr^ftd  owl 
had  gone  through  his  courtship  routine, 
bowing,  jigging,  hopping,  even  putting 
on  an  aerial  circus  of  stunt  flying,  all  ac- 
companied by  the  furious  snapping  of 
his  heak.  He  ^oi  nowhere.  He  tried  get- 
ting cozy  and  i^wooped  in  to  caress  her 
with  !*is  l>eak.  She  hunclied  up  and  hissed 
him  off.  Half-heartedly,  he  went  through 
a  few  more  dance  steps  and  nc>dt)od  and 
waggled  his  wise  old  head.  Tspless.  Then 
a  rabint  happened  by.  Like  silent  death 
he  floated  out  and  down  and  in  one  ter- 
rible but  graceful  motion  snatched  up 
this  dinner  and  presented  it  to  his  love. 
That  did  it.  After  she  had  dined,  the  male 
danced,  and  this  time  she  joined  him. 
?>\ie  doesiVt  VjcVieve  in  ; 

living  on  love.  Like 
some  men,  the  way  to 
her  heart  is  routed 
through  the  stomach. 


Gifts  in  Courtship 

Mr,  Horned  Owl  is 
not  the  only  one  that 
knows  a  nice  dinner 
breaks  down  feminine 
resistance.   In   common 


terns  the  males  and  females  are  virtually 
identical.  So  the  m^le  marches  along  the 
beaeh  with  a  fish  in  his  heak.  If  another 
tern  comes  up  and  accepts  it  properly,  he 
knows  he  has  found  his  lady.  He  forth- 
with bows  and  scrapes  out  a  hole  in  the 
sand  for  a  nest.  In  the  ease  of  some  pen- 
guins the  male  will  lay  a  stone  at  the  feet 
of  a  prospective  mate* 

In  the  last  instance  the  gift  of  the  male 
suggests  nest-building,  as  penguin  nests 
are  made  of  stones.  Such  gifts  are  com- 
monpIaeCj  each  species'  offering  gifts 
adaptable  to  their  nesting  habits.  War- 
blers offer  twig^;  the  herons  and  spoon- 
bills offer  sticks.  The  giving  is  mutual 
with  the  great  crested  grebes-  After  a 
preliminary  ceremony  of  head-fihaking, 
the  hen  dives,  followed  by  the  cock.  When 
they  reappear  they  are  about  twenty-five 
yards  apart,  and  each  has  a  bit  of  weed 
in  its  mouth.  Sighting  each  other,  they 
make  a  rush  as  though  to  fling  them- 
selves together  in  a  lovers*  embrace;  but 
about  a  yard  apart  they  slam  on  the 
brakes  and  sit  erect  on  their  tails,  tread- 
ing water  and  drawing  close  till  they 
tonoh»  the  gift  weed  still  in  the  poised 
beak^.  These  gifts  that  suggest  nest- 
building  are  somewhat  like  the  down  pay- 
ment on  a  rose-eovered  cottage. 

"Apartments^'  and  "Lovers'  Lanes" 

Some  bird  cade  shun  nest-building  and 
domestic  cares,  but  cling  to  their  free- 
dom and  invite  the  females  to  their 
"apartment".  The  argus  pheasant,  male, 
clears  a  few  square  yards  of  foi^est  floor 
as  his  ''wooing  parlor",  and  calls  at  inter- 
vals to  advertise  the  presence  of  an  eli- 
gible bachelor.  When  the  females  suc- 
cumb and  appear,  he  spreads  his  length- 
ened wing  and  tail  feathers  to  present  a 
patterned  surface  of  *eye-spots 'hot  un- 
like the  peacock's  display.  But  to  flash 
this  array  of  color  most  effectively  the 
gentleman  has  to  duck  his  head  under  his 
wing,  which  means  he  cannot  see  his 
audience.  It  may  walk  out  on  him^  as  she 
frequently  does.  So  be  pokes  his  curious 
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bead  through  the  feathered  curtain  to  see 
when  the  love-light  burns  brightly  in  her 
eye^nd  mating  may  take  place. 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  another 
that  sets  up  his  parlor  in  the 
woods  and  drums  up  feminine 
interest.  Daily  he  mounts  hie 
chosen  log  and  beats  bis  wings  against 
the  air  in  such  a  way  that'  a,  resoiiant 
drumming  sound  rolls  through  the  forest 
glades.  Wben  the  females  come  to  his 
]og  he  spreads  his  tail,  raises  his  ruff, 
struts,  and  finally  rushes  for  the  female, 
rapidly  shaking  his  head  from  side  to 
side  as  he  charges. 

The  bowerbird  is  a  woman-chaser^  but 

she  asks  for  it  by  coming  to  his  ^'lovers' 
lane".  The  bower  he  buiids  is  not  a  nest, 
but  is  a  playground  for  courtship  antics, 
and  its  construction  differs  with  differ- 
ent species  of  these  Australian  birds.  In 
some  species  it  is  a  lane  or  tunnel  formed 
by  two  rows  of  upright  twigs  that  come 
together  at  the  top,  and  the  open  ends 
are  decorated  with  bright-colored  feath- 
ers, shells,  leaves  and  other  objects. 
Some  of  the  bowers  are  three  feet  long. 

The  most  remarkable  bowers  are  built 
by  the  gardener  bowerbird.  Around  a 
young  sapling  and  several  inches  from 
its  base  he  puts  a  circle  of  twigs,  leaning 
them  in  to  the  sapling  to  make  it  the 
center  pole  of  his  conical  hut  or  wigwam. 
For  these  twiga»  some  of  which  are  two 
feet  high,  he  uses  the  slender  stems  of 
orchids,  which  stay  alive  for  a  long  time 
and  even  continue  to  bloom.  At  the  en- 
trance he  makes  a  meadow  of  moss  and 
on  this  scatters  flower  pjetals,  bright 
leaves^  fruits^  fungi  and  insects.  There- 
after he  tends  his  garden,  replacing 
the  ornaments  as  they  wither  or  fade, 
Newton's  bowerbird  makes  a  similar 
conical  hut,  only  it  is  sometimes  eight 
feet  high^  and  its  walls  are  decorated 
with  flowers  and  fruit,  and  smaller  huts 
are  erected  around  the  large  one.  In  and 
out  of  these  bowers  the  lovers  chase  each 
other  in  ecstasies  of  excitement. 

AWAKE  ! 


JfnddoRf  and  Inflated  Lovera 

Little  Tommy  Tucker  sang  for  his  sup- 
per, but  songbirds  sing  for  a  mate.  The 
males  return  earlier  than  the  females 
from  winter  quarters,  take  up  territory, 
liold  it  against  interlopers,  then  when 
the  females  arrive  he  attracts  his  mate 
by  captivating  serenades.  Many  of  these 
singers  delight  human  ears,  as  well  as 
the  ears  of  feathered  females;  but  some 
males  lure  mates  with  *'muHic"  that 
should  offend  the  very  air.  For  instance, 
a  game  bird  called  capercaillie  raises 
such  a  din  and  becomes  so  obsessed  with 
excitement  that  the  "song'*  causes  blood 
vessels  to  become  turgid  and  he  is  tem- 
porarily deafened.  It  is  fortunate  that  he 
cannot  hear  his  own  jazzy  uptoar,  but  it 
can  be  unformnate  also^  as  hunters  find 
it  easy  to  stalk  him  at  such  times. 

Other  bird  musicians  swell  up 
like  bass  drums  and  boom  nois- 
ily. Well  known  among  these 
inflated  lovers  is  the  prairie 
chicken.  In  early  morning  hours  scores 
of  the  birds  will  gather  on  knolls.  The 
males  do  a  curious  little  dance,  drop 
wings,  elevate  tails,  throw  the  pointed 
feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  forward 
like  horns,  and  inflate  the  two  yellow 
sacs  on  each  side  of  the  neck  till  they 
look  like  oranges.  Then  the  males  dash  in 
among  the  females,  expelling  as  they  do 
so  the  air  from  the  sacs  to  make  a  hollow 
booming  noise  that  will  carry  two  miles. 
One  of  these  bird  'T^alloons"  seems  to 
lose  his  head  over  his  love-making.  It  is 
the  great  bustard.  He  inflates  an  air  cush- 
ion around  his  neck,  at  the  same  time 
erecting  bristlelike  feathers  and  draw- 
ing his  head  down  and  back  between  his 
shoulders.  The  head  almost  disappears 
in  feathers  and  air  cushion.  Not  satisfied, 
he  makes  the  spectacle  more  curious  by 
hoisting  his  tail  over  his  back  till  the  un- 
der tail-coverts  form  a  billowy  mass  of 
white  feathers.  Now  this  feathered  con- 
tortionist minces  toward  a  female,  sol- 
emnly utters  a  series  of  low  grunts.  This 
passionate  outburst  off  his  inflated  cheat, 
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and  being  Usually  ignored,  he  is  deflated 
to  normal  shape.  Other  birds  blow  up 
similar  balloons,  only  they  are  frequent- 
ly bare  of  feathers  and  brightly  colored. 
The  great  frigate  bird  inflates  a  scarlet 
pouch  under  its  throat  that  is  as  big  as 
its  body,  and  the  adjutant  stork  has  a 
similar  red  or  red-and-black  display. 
They  look  more  grotesque  than  beauti- 
ful, but  there  is  no  denying  they  attract 
attention.  In  courtship  that  is  vital.  No- 
ticed and  spurned  is  better  than  not  no- 
ticed. 

Graceful  Waltzers*  Bounding  JiUerbuga 

The  courting  ostrich  surprises  onlook- 
ers with  his  gracefulness.  He  opens  his 
wings  and  shakes  his  gorgeous  plumes, 
then  performs  a  sort  of  springy  walt2 
before  his  lady.  If  she  accepts  this  invi- 
tation to  dance,  he  spreads  his  creamy 
canopy  of  feathers  over  her  and  the  two 
huge  avians  glide  along  so  lightly  and 

fracefully  together  that  they  look  like 
undies  of  feathers  floating  on  air.  In 
jarring  change  of  pace,  we  look  in  on  a 
dance  that  is  strictly  stag.  It  is  held  by 
male  ruffs,  shore  birds^  that  assemble 
on  a  hill  and  dance  animatedly,  whirring 
around  like  dervishes,  and  then  sparring 
and  jousting  one  another.  But  wnen  the 
ladies  crash  the  dance  the  males  drop 
motionless  to  the  ground,  overwhelmed 
by  their  presence-  They  touch  beak  to 
ground,  display  to  the  fullest  ear-tufts 
and  neck-ruff,  aiid  seem  in  a  trance. 
When  he  snaps  out  of  it  he  usually  looks 
around  with  dazed  expression  to  find 
that  his  girl  friend  has  w^alked  out  on 
him.  But  he  knows  she  will  be  back. 

Our  next  dance  floor  is  limbs  in 
the  trees  on  the  Aru  islands. 
There  the  beautiful  lesser 
birds  of  paradise  gather  for 
a  ball.  With  his  penetrating  cries  as' 
dance  mbsic,  he  will  assemble  with  his 
fellows  and  arch  his  wings  and  bend  his 
tail  in  under  the  branch.  With  a  quick 
rustle,  the  gorgeous  golden  side  plumes 
are  thriist  up  and  forward  to  form  an 
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arched  cascade  over  the  back*  The  pre- 
liminaries over,  he  holds  this  position 
and  starts  to  hop  wildly  forward  and 
backward  along  the  branch,  crying  out 
harshly  all  th^  while,  and  intermittently 
beats  time  with  his  beak  on  the  bou^h. 

But  the  real  timekeeper  is  a  small 
manakin,  a  perching  bird,  of  South 
America.  The  natives  call  it  the  bailador, 
or  dancer.  Once  two  male  hailadors  were 
observed  on  a  bare  twig,  singing  and 
dancing.  They  were  a  foot  apart  and 
were  alternately  jumping;  about  two  feet 
into  the  air,  always  landing  on  the  spot 
whence  they  took  off.  Their  timing  was 
perfect  One  jumped  the  instant  tbe  oth- 
er landed,  and  each  accompanied  himself 
witKthe  tune  of  to-le-do — to-le-do,  sound- 
flig  to  as  he  crouched  to  spring,  le  while 
in  the  air,  and  do  as  he  landed. 

Cranes  mnst  be  labeled  jitterbugs. 
They  pair  off^  male  and  female,  for  the 
dance.  As  whooping  cranes  approach 
they  pump  their  heads  up  and  down  in 
the  best  jitterbug  style,  wings  flap  aim- 
lessly, then  bills  point  skyward  as  they 
leap  stiff4egged  three  feet  into  the  air. 
So  goes  the  dance,  heads  bowing  and 
pmnpiJig,  bodies  bowncjug  on  stiff  legs 
like  pogo  sticks.  Then  they  separate, 
only  to  rush  together  again  for  a  few 
final  bows  and  super-jumps.  Sandhill 
cranes  dance  similarly,  only  they  add 
pirouettes  to  their  fantastic  leaping. 
Only  a  pair  may  start  to  dance,  but  their 
comically  grave  and  ceremonious  bows 
and  ludicrous  jumping  seem  contagious^ 
and  soon  an  entire  flock  will  be  bobbing 
and  bouncing  in  a  jitterbug  contest,  Rug- 
cutters  de  luxe^  these  crane  lads  and 
lassies. 


One  Other  Courting  Bird 

In  birds  these  antics 
o(  courtship  are  laugh- 
able. But  stop  and  re- 
flect a  moment :  doesn't 
it  have  a  familiar 
ring,  even  to  persons 
not  up  on  their  bird 
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lore?  Can't  yon  note  similar  male  ego 

and  vanity  in  human  creatures?  Don^t 
posing  dandies  preen  before  ^mi^^ors, 
wave  hair,  use  perfume,  use  belts  to 
hoist  big  ^efiies  up  into  h'tfie  chests,  don 
suits  with  padded  shoulderSj  wear  elevat- 
ed shoes  to  make  them  taller  than  she,  all 
to  strut  Uke  a  peajcock?  Many  male  birds 
have  bright  feathers  for  courtship  but 
lose  them  at  molting  time;  so  the  hu- 
man dandies  after  the  conquest  shed 
their  coat  and  their  shoulders. come  off 
whh  it,  elastic  heU  comes  ofi  avd  "chest" 
falls,  shoes  off  and  they  come  to  earth 
shorter  than  she.  Clothes  do  make  such 
men;  also  make  them  ^Volves  in  sheik's 
clothing".  Grotesque  zoot  suits  at  least 
attract  attention.  Some  courting  men 
inflate  and  puff  up*  noisily  brag  and  blow 
off  about  themselves  to  impress  women. 
Others  locate  on  street  corners,  whistle 
and  call  to  passing  women^  invite  them 
to  apartments  or  lovers'  lanes,  serenade 
or  croon  or  croak  out  obsest^ing  jazs  to 
weave  a  spelj  and  make'  the  conquest 
without  chafing  domestic  ties,  drifts^ 
from  mink  coats  to  flowers  and  candy 
and  dinners,  are  u^ed  by  man  and  bird 
alike.  Some  of  the  modern  danee  antics 
are  as  ludierons  and  umnaiilY  as  those 
of  the  jitterbugging  cranes.  And  as  for 
the  male  birds  that  pose  chestily  and  per- 
form feats  of  strength,  are  they  any  more 
vain  than  the  muscle  men  that  paint  and 
oil  bodies  and  pose  for  pictures  in 
strength  magazines  or  parade  with  out- 
thrust  chests  on  public  beaches  and  de- 
liberately choose,  such  public  places  to 
perform  acrobatics  to  be  seen  of  women  ^ 
Vain  ma!e  birds!  Vain  male  humans  I 
Vain  in  the  sense  of  pride  and  conceit. 
But  the  antics  are  not  in  vain  as  to  re- 
sults. Both  female  birds  and  female  hu- 
mans eventually  falL 

No  wonder  baffled 
parents  seek  to  explain 
the  mysteries  of  hu- 
man sex  to  their  curi- 
ous offspring  by  tell- 
ing of  the  bees  and 
the  birds! 
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^  VTORD  IS  TRijj 


Proper  Haired 

A  LETTER-WRITER,  who  si^na  liim- 
ft<?lf  ''a  reader",  writos  us  to  say: 

''No  Christian  would  oartoon  people 

Christ  said  love  your  enemies,  pray  for 
them  tliat  despitefully  use  you.  But  yen 
folks  show  hate  instead  of  love,  for  car- 
toons onp:inated  from  hate,  .  .  .  You  will 
never  find  in  the  New  Testament  one 
trace  of  the  hate  you  folks  t^liow  among 
Christ  or  his  disciple.s,  Christ  prayed 
Father  forgive  them  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.  Tie  did  not  show  hate  and 
eartoon  his  enemies." 

There  is  a  proper  hatred,  and  God 
exercises  that,  and  in  tliis  His  devoted 
people  must  be  iniitators  of  Him.  God 
hates  hypocrisy,  because  hypocrites  are 
workers  of  inquity.  Tlie  'man  after  God*3 
own  heart",  Kin^  David,  wrote,  at  Psalm 
5:  5,  6 :  "The  arrogant  shall  not  stand  in 
thy  si^ht :  thou  hatest  all  workers  of 
iniquity.  Thou  wilt  destroy  them  that 
speak  lies :  Jehovah  abhorreth  the  blood- 
thirsty and  deceitful  man."  {Am.  Stan. 
Ver,)  A  h>^oeritc  is  a  vile  person^  and  a 
gang  of  hypocrites  working  together  in- 
creases the  burdens  of  the  deceived. 

^  TJie  greatest  instrument  for  the  prac- 
tice and  work  of  hypocrisy  is  that  which 
is  called  "religion".  Hypocrisy  came  into 
vogue  by  and  througli  the  Devil's  reli- 
gion. It  was  in  the  days  of  Adam's 
grandson  Enos  that  Satan  began  to 
mock  and  reproach  God  by  inducing  men 
to  organize  a  hypocritical  religion  and  in 
it  "to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah". 
(Genesis  4:  26,  Am.  Stan.  Ver.)  But  He- 
brews, chapter  eleven,  shows  that  this 
religious  movement   was  without   real 
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faith  in  Jehovah  as  God,  and  hence  in 
due  time  Ihe  flood  came  and  took  such 
false  worshipers  away,  with  only  Noah 
and  his  household  of  true  worshipers  be- 
ing carried  over  alive  through  the  flood. 

Now  that  h^TDoerisy  is  the  greatest 
crime  committed  against  God  and  that 
it  deserves  the  greatest  punishment,  and 
that  the  clergy  of  Christendom  and  the 
principal  ones  of  their  religioue  flocks 
are  the  greatest  hypocrites  of  all,  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  testimony  and  de- 
nunciation by  Jesus  Christ  himself.  Yes, 
in  His  sermon  on  the  mount  Jesus  did 
tell  His  disciples  to  love  their  enemies, 
bless  those  that  cursed  them,  and  pray 
for  them  that  persecuted  the  Christians. 
(Matthew  5: 43^  44)  But  this  same  Jesus, 
after  mbre  than  three  years  of  contact 
with  the  religious  clergy  of  Hia  day, 
went  to  denouncing  them  in  the  strong- 
est of  terms.  Is  it  cartooning  a  person 
in  picture  language  to  call  him  a  white- 
washed tombf  And  yet  Jesus  said :  ''Woe 
unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites! for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepul- 
chres, which  outwardly  appear  beauti- 
ful,  but  inwardly  are  full  of  dead  men's 
bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness." 

Is  it  cartooning  in  words  to  call  per- 
sons snakes  and  vipers?  And  yet  Jesus, 
who,  according  to  Luke  23 :  34,  said, 
"Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do/'  said  a  f ew  <lays  be- 
fore this:  "Ye  blind  guides,  that  strain^ 
out  the  gnat,  and  swallow  the  camel!  Ye 
serpents^  ye  offspring  of  vipers,  how 
shall  ye  escape  the  judgment  of  hell 
[Gehenna]  r  (Matthew  23:24-33,  Am, 
Stan.  Ver.)  For  such  verbal  cartooning 
shall  we  accuse  Jesus  of  contradicting 
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himself  and  teaching  His  diseiplea  an 
improper  kind  of  hatred  t 

Jesus  at  times  quoted  from  the  proph- 
ecy of  Jeremiah,  and  centuries  before 
Christ  this  prophet  Jeremiah  deiionnced 
the  same  clergy  class  of  religionists, 
saying  to  the  organization  of  Israel: 
''How  dare  you  say,  *I  am  not  stained, 
I  Lave  not  sought  the  Baais^f  Look  at 
your  life  in  the  Valley,  think  how  yon 
have  carried  on:  you  are  a  swift  young 
camel,  that  doubles  on  her  tracks^  a 
heifer  running  wild  in  the  wold,  heated 
with  passion,  snuffing  the  breeze,  in  the 
rutting  season — who  can  control  her? 
No  male  need  trouble  to  search  for  her; 
all  can  find  her  at  mating-time/'  (Jere- 
miah 2 :  23,  24,  Moffatt)  This  shows  that 
Jeremiah  was  ahead  of  Jesus  in  car- 
tooning the  religious  hypocrites  with 
pictorial  language  and  exposing  them  to 
the  contempt  that  they  deserved. 

Finally,  there  was  Jesus' beloved  apos- 
tle, John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  This  was 
the  disciple  who  wrote  so  much  concern- 
ing Jesus'  admonitions  to  love  one's 
brethren.  Nevertheless,  this  John  con- 
fesses himself  to  be  the  one  that  wrote 
the  apocalyptic  book  called  ^'The  Eevela- 
tion".  Any  intelligent  reader  of  this  in- 
spired book  will  realize  that  it  presents 
a  series  of  striking  cartoons,  not  drawn 
mth  \ine^  and  sketches,  but  drawn  in 
words.  What  cartoon  couM  be  more 
graphic  and  scathing  than  the  following 
description  by  John,  who  says:  "And 
there  came  one  of  the  seven  angels  that 
had  the  seven  bowls,  and  spake  with  me, 
saying,  Come  hither,  1  will  sh<?w  thee  the 
judgment  of  the  great  harlot  that  sitteth 
upon  many  waters ;  with  whom  the  kings 
of  the  earth  committed  fornication,  and 
they  that  dwell  in  the  earth  were  made 
drunken  with  the  wine  of  her  fornica- 
tion. And  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spir- 
it into  a  wilderness:  and  I  saw  a  woman 
sitting  upon  a  scarlet -colored  beast^  full 
of  names  of  blasphemy^  having  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns.  And  the  woman 
was  arrayed  in  purple  and  3carJet,  and 
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decked  with  gold  and  precious  stone  and 
pearls,  having  in  her  hand  a  golden  cup 
full  of  abommatioha,  even  the  unclean 
things  of  her  fornication,' and  upon  her 
forehead  a  name  written,  MYSTERY, 
BABYLON  THE  GBEAT,  THE 
MOTHER  OF  THE  HARLOTS  AND 
OF  THE  ABOMINATIONS  OF  THE 
EARTH.  And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  And 
when  I  saw  her,  I  wondered  with  a  great 
wonder/'— iJeveiation  17:1-6,  A.S.V, 

It  was  hardly  with  love  and  admira- 
tion that  the  loving  apostle  John  won- 
dered at  this  symbolic  woman  and  the 
seven-headed  beast  that  carried  her.  It 
must  have  been  with  proper  hatred  of 
all  that  she  and  the  beast  represented, 
,  And  so  changed  is  John's  style  here  in 
UeveJation  from  his  manner  of  expres- 
sion in  the  gospel  and  three  letters  writ- 
ten by  him  that  modernist  Bible  critics 
say  it  was  not  the  same  John  that  wrote 
these  several  books  of  the  Bible.  If  any- 
one is  surprised  at  John's  style  in  the 
Revelation,  tlien  he  should  consistf^ntly 
be  surprised  at  Jesus'  style,  for  John 
calls  it  ^'the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ". 
(Eevelation  1:1,  Am.  Stan,  Ver.)  But 
there  is  no  real  need  for  surprise^  for 
Jesus  was  capable  both  of  love  where 
it  was  proper  and  of  hatred  where  it  is 
proper.  At  Hebrews  1:8,9  (Am.  Stan. 
Ver.)  the  apostle  Paul  applies  to  Jesus 
the  prophecy  of  Psalm  45 : 6, 7,  and  says : 
"But  of  the  Son  he  saith,  .  ,  ,  Thou  hast 
loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity,^* 

Our  niagazine  Awake!  aecdtdingly  fol- 
lows this  course,  and  to  show  up  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  religionists  and  men  of 
this  ^vorld  who  hrmg  reproach  upon 
God's  name,  it  avails  itself  of  the  right 
and  privilege  to  use  the  cartoons  of  its 
artist.  Various  Bible  characters  and' 
writers  resorted  to  verbaJ  cartoons,  ^11 
in  the  love  of  God  and  their  fellow  man, 
and  Awahe!  avails  itself  likewise  of  the 
verbal  cartoon  and  of  the  pen-drawn 
cartoon  as  well,  to  aid  aU  truth-seekers. 
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Twelfth  Graduating  Class  of  the  Watchtower  Bible  School  of  Gilead 

r.ert  to  li^ht:'  Front  rowt  Speftcor,  M-,  Hosraer',  V,,  llsiywood.  B,,  Coal.t^K,  E..  Ca(:o,  C.  BkheU>erf?.en  X;  Hachwal,  A.„  Cato,  M.,,  Back- 
|i<-',  M.,  CiLHahari.  Ij„,  DtinntiUy,  I.  Second  row;  l^or-lrT.  P.,  Wjiodgrass,  B;.,  S;tfphensr>n.  B,,  Tweed,  A,,  Elrtr-r.  W.,  I.ott  K.  f'osKt^liri  L. 
Briimkiy,  L.,  Wermisjife-,  r.'.,  ?.fa.fTf<rnkf,  i'...  Puelu'M,  C,  Trnoy,  O.  Third  row:  Oito,  P..  Jo^■^am^™!■^  T,.  N<iV,l.on  M  ,  OiTOfi^afe  !•:  ur^ria^y'  t' 
Moi^'i-iianii,  1?;,  Hawl^itt.  A.,  iMmX  A„  C^riidei:!,  D..  Ktrktj.-ilru'.k,  i\.,  lCirtKt?way,  ,1.,  Fmc^^  W.,  BTrftdhiu^tm.  A,  Fourth  rhv^i'  HcUfm  '  c'! 
Keirner,  J*:.,  Luck,  !>.■,  ItOMfen.  L.,  Clarity  E.,  KldHi-lge,  M,.,  GrifjlthB,  *!.,  Hobihot,  W^^  Jlngl*;^^  A.,.  BtMe,  M:.,  CtinriaB^  R.,  Laurie^lla,  A,  Fifth 
row;  WmkU'y,  VI,  isarnh.'in,  H,^  Ciiliw.w^iy.  'N.,  Kowe;,  L,  John,  FL,  llfAvUnt;,  W,,  Uarnliart.  K,,  Cbi'^^ruk,  M,,  Kj.5n*M%  H.,  PlomarHifi,  'J:':,  Tracy,  A. 
Sixth  fowr.  BvOnm^ki.  J.,  (-^itcKilciup^i;;,.  J..,  Clai%  ,V.,  WrC.'Synm:,  S.,  fJiJi'Ji7:ffC.^-f»i,  U,  .S^ffcc-r.  B.,-  'iMnuyw-^,  f,',,  73ujkli;-(r( ,  !>.,  J,'Jerc;i\  II.,  J-fibJii,  R 
F-rat-^/w.,  v.,  Madot-akij-F,  Sevanth  row;  Chnruk,  J.,  Rokk,  <i.,  UWiirif^,  A.,  [.UBlHcdw.  M,,.  Bru:mU^y,  CI..  Si-.&ve.  V/  '  'Hltvz  N  ,  '  I^Uilf  man  "  "W" 
vantier  Bljil,  j.^,.  C-Uide,  C„,  Morse,  li^,  Hagltir,  W>  Etja^th  row:  K^cli^Jberg-w.  E.,  SmOard,,  T>,,  "Era^E.  Q-,,  Ncirrls,  G.,  T>oorinj?,  J.,  t^Md  D,, 
Belmcr>    11>    I'cmttiie.    -1.,    KUlcir,    J>.,    Won^^iert,    W.,    RkJgvnvay,    C.     Ntnth  row:    Tweed.  H.,  lio:fl'm:mii.  F,.  Eklridee,  F..  BnUon,.  W.,  Nei 


Gilead  Graduates  Its  Twelfth  Class 


EARLY  Saturday  morning,  Febru- 
ary 5,  travelers  began  converging 
on  Kingdom  Farm  in  upstate  New  York. 
On  its  t^padong  acres  are  the  buildings 
and  campus  of  the  Watohtower  Bible 
School  of  Gilead,  and  on  tlils  particular 
week-end  hundreds  of  persons  were 
drawn  there  by  the  graduation  exercises 
of  the  twelfth  elasB,  Froni  states  as  far 
scmth  as  Tcxrs  and  west  ss  California 
they  came,  sind  even  some  trekked  in 
from  the  far-oft  Canadian  provinces  of 
British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan,  By 
Saturday  evening  754  were  present  for 
the  WatcJitonjer  study  and  the  musical 
program  put  on  by  student  talent. 

On  February  6,  graduation  day,  at- 
tendanee  grew  to  1^346^  a  reo:ord  crowd 
for  a  Gilead  winter  graduation.  The  out- 
standing part  of  the  program  was  the 
discourse  by  the  schoors  president,  N*  H. 
Knorr.  It  was  on  the  subject  of  love,  and 


was  firmly  rooted  in  tlie  thirteenth  chap- 
ter  of  First  Corinth'mns.  Of  aJJ  Chnstian 
giftsjlove  is  the  greatest  and  the  one  to 
he  diligeiitly  cnltivated.  Upon  conclusion 
of  the  talk  the  president  distributed  en- 
velopes to  the  106  graduates,  which  con- 
tained class  pietureSj  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  101  that  graduated  with  merit,  di- 
plomas. 

A  stndent  next  read  a  Jetter  on  belialf 
of  the  ^tuderit  body  that  expret^scd  ap- 
preciation for  all  the  provisions  of  Gil- 
ead and  resolves  to  zealously  use  the 
missionary  training  received  during  the 
five-month  term.  The  graduates  have  re- 
ceived assignments  of  service  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
West  Indies;  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, Africa,  Burma  and  Sis.m,  and  2?  are 
serving  in  Italy,  where  organiztd  reli- 
gion and  Communism  flourish  but  w)]ere 
true  Christianity  is  at  a  low  ebb.  The 
class  picture  appears  on  page  27. 


'The  blessing  of  Jehovah,  it  maketh  rich; 

and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  therewith/'' 

^Proverbs  10:22,  A.  S.  V. 

Blessings  and  boundless  joy  are  the  sure  rewards  of  all  who  learn 
of  and  ^erve  the  Creator,  Jehovah,  He  adds  no  sorrow  to  the  joy  tliat 
wells  up  within  the  hearts  of  those  who  seek  to  know  Him  and  His 
purposes.  Is  this  joy  yours?  Your  realization  of  it  need  not  be  deferred. 
Let  it  begin  immediately  by  searching  out  the  goodness  of  Qod  toward 
men  of  all  nations.  To  assist  you  toward  this  desirable  end»  may  we 
recommend  that  you  read  the  32-page  booklet  The  Joy  of  All  the 
People?  A  copy  willbe  sent  you  postpaid  for  5c  contribution. 

WATCHTOWBE  U'if  Adams  SL  Brooklyn  i,  N.  Y, 

I  am  erteloBing  □  5c  for  a  copy  f^f  The  Joy  of  AH  Ike  People. 

O  5^  ^<>^  ^^  copi^  pf  The  Jfty  Qf  AU  the  Peotiie. 
□  ^1  for  30  <:opiea  of  The  Jqu  cf  All  tAe  People. 

Name - _.^ ,. ^ -^ -...^ -— . —         Street _. _^ „.... „,.._ _ _^ _ 

City  ^_ - ^«. ^ ^ .r,« _ « ZojxeNo State _. _ „^ „ , .^_ „ 
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FEBRUARY 


Mlndszetity  df  IIuugKry 

^  Wol'l(^wld*2  a  >r  1 1 1\  t  Ui  Ti  was 
stirred  up  ovor  tht'  trial  mid  con- 
viction of  Jow'ph  i'anlUml  Mltul- 
8Kt*[ity  In  <'jirly  fV-hruury,  li'wnt- 
cMlly  tilt'  courtroom  In  wlik'h  he 
w(»a  ti"i*Ml  had  iiiLliithi;fs  "n  the 
wad^  pl^-tiiritii;  thi^  Inqul^yltlon 
Ifi  \vlik:rf  so  innny  rrotrs^tutit-S 
wppft  tortiin'd  to  dcnth,  Tht^  cnr- 
(llniil  <]ctilrd  hiivln^  piirti^'IptitEul 
In  ft  plot  to  overthrow  tht'  itun- 
i^rirlfiri  f^overntiiL'Ht.  lie  udmlttod 
bjuck-iiijirl;er  donltncr^  r>n  thopnrt 

hie  ktiowU'd;:*'.  [Il^  Httt(*'inrnt 
concUrrled  with  tho  wnr*l8.  "I  am 
guilty  in  prln('i[df  \\\v\  In  detail 
of  inoE^t  of  tilt  accuHiitli>n3 
made."  Before  hla  arrt;at  the  car- 
ditml  hart  Issued  a  stutempnt  In 
which  he  said  thut  no  confession 
conilnji;  from  him  was  to  be  he- 
Ueved,  Hr  witlidrrx^^  that  at*ite- 
ment  at  the  trial,  nun-jrarj'  asked 
the  death  sentfinne^  but  the  car- 
dioal  ;vas  ;;;iverj'  a  life  term, 

The  U.  S.  and  Britain  formftHy 
proti>3tod  beinK  denied  having 
observers  of  tfaeir  ggrernnients  at 
the  trinl. 

Trtmendoua  publicity  was  i?iv- 
en  the  trial  and  tlie  cardinal  was 
proclaimed  a  martyr.  Opinion 
favorably  to  the  Catholic  side  <^t 
the  controversy  was  headlined, 
Indudliig  Protestant  elevffyroen 
who  lined  np  on  thnt  side.  Those 
who  did  not  were  tut-lted  away 
!n  less  prominent  notices.  One  of 
them.  Dr.  *:,  lloward  Callahan 
of  New  York,  polnt(>fl  nnt  the 
Jack   of    authentic   and    detfiiled 


Information  about  the  trial  of 
Mludszenty,  and  added,  ''ISut  we 
do  have  plenty  of  authentic  In- 
foinintioD  alwut  the  ereat  world 
power  which  lia«  lenped  to  his 
defense.  The  Unman  Chnrch 
never  found  It  necessary  to  cx- 
cominunleate  Hitler  The  Roman 
Church  uiunaf^ed  a  modua  vJven^ 
dl  with  Mu£solinL  This  church 
trusts  L'er6n  and  his  refitnie  in 
Ar^^entina.  Th[p  clinrt-h  has  sui>- 
ported  Krancft  fTOTO  rlrst  to  last. 
And  I  he  AnieHcnu  Bp<>ke5njan  for 
rAtholtHait)  who  jfi  now  ruJIinji? 
America  to  a  hnly  wnr  In  the 
name  of  democracy  is  the  same 
Siieliman  wlio  cnni«  IjacIe  from 
Spain  a  few  years  ago  to  tell  ua 
that  very  undemocratic  Francis* 
CO  Franco  was  a  fine  Christian 
gentleman."  Generally  the  noto- 
riety accorded  the  trial  waved 
aside  everything  that  dltl  not 
favor  MEndszenty  and  the  church 
wliich  he  rei>reseDted  politically, 

Bcfiiat  Mfln-mftile  Iawp — Pope 

^  Pope  Pins  XII  on  Febru- 
ary 14  attacked  the  trfaT  of  Car- 
dlnai  Mlndszenty  as  rif^ged.  He 
declared  Catholics  should  resist 
man-made  laws  "i  nconslsten  t 
with  divine  and  human  rights". 
In  an  address  before  a  secret  and 
extraordinary  consistory  of  the 
CoUepe  of  Cardinals  the  pope 
said,  "Thoae  who  rashly  dare  to 
trample  on  the  liberty  of  the 
church  and  the  rlp^hts  of  human 
conscience  may  at  length  under- 
stand that  no  clvlj  society  can 
endure  when   religion  has  been 
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suppressed  and  Gvd^  as  It  werd^ 
driveD  into  exjle" 

TT.  S.-HnD£aflaa  Itolfrtloiia 

^  Shortly  after  the  aentenclng 
of  Mindszenty  the  acting  Hun- 
garian consul  general  in  the  U.  S. 
and  eight  of  his  aides  quit  their 
posts  in  protest,  and  sought 
asylum  in  the  17.  S.  February  11 
the  U.  S.  demanded  that  John  G. 
Fiorlan,  first  secretary  of  the 
Hungarian  T^F:ntion,  leave  the 
cotantry  as  soon  as  possible.  Two 
American  diplomatic  gecretarles 
had  been  expelled  from  Hungary 
during  the  precedlhB  two  weeks. 
On  the  l£lh  the  Hunparlnn  gov- 
crnm<>nc  deroandei)  the  recoil  of 
the  U.  S,  minister  of  Hungary, 
Selden  Chapin,  whom  it  accused 
of  enconrnplnR  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
szcnty  to  commit  tronsonable 
acts-  The  L\  S.  government  said 
It  would  recall  Chopin  for  coh- 
sultfltion,  hut  not  permnnenU?- 

Proteatant  Ministers  Indicted 

^  Kulpirla'ft  public  prosecutor 
on  February  10  indicted  fifteen 
Evangelleul  mlnlaterR  on  charges 
of  pRpiunu^e  and  lrrej;ular  po- 
liMcal  connectlun  with  orflcials 
of  the  IV  «.  and  HrUJ^^h  poiaieal 
miifsiona  in  Huleuria.  The  church- 
mert  were  said  to  have  confessed 
that  they  i\ere  guilty.  They  are 
members  of  the  High  Council  of 
Uaited  Evangelical  Churches. 

Peace  Maneavers 
^  In  early  February  a  reputed 
**peace-jnoTe"  by  Premier  Stalin 
of  Ilu^ia  was  nnder  general  dlEh 
cussign.  It  was  addressed  to  a 
representative  s>l  the  press  and 
suggested  a  meeting  between 
Stalin  and  President  Trumait 
so  mew  here  i  n  Baste  m  Bu  rqpe. 
It  deAned  some  of  the  laaues  on 
which  peace  could  be  established 
and  maintained  between  East 
and  West,  After  much  press  com- 
ment and  unofaclal  opinion  had 
been  published  the  U.  S.  secre- 
tary of  state.  Dean  AcheaoUp  told 
the  press  that  President  Truman 
would  not  eo  l^alfway  around  tlie 
world  to  meet  Stalin  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  He  said  that  the 
U.S.  would  not  engage  in  peace 
talks  in  which  other  Interested 
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BBtions  did  Dot  participate.  P^ee- 

Ideat  TrmuBu  said  the  TJ^  S. 
would  (?Dter  into  no  negotlatlona 
with  the  Soviet  Union  escftpt 
throuj^h  the  U.  >„  a<!<flng  that 
a  guestroom  would  be  prepared 
for  Stftlln  should  he  wish  to  <:otne 
to  the  U.  S*  But  Stalin  said  his 
doctor  would  not  permit  him  to 
travel  by  air  or  water,  whlcL 
was  a  good  way  of  indicatltig 
tUat  he  would  stay  at  hocoe. 

Atlantic  Pact  Troubles 

^  Europe  was  troubled  In  nUd- 
February  over  the  AtUntJc  Se- 
curity Tact,  because  It  seemed  to 
offer  little  rea!  security.  The 
U,  B-  Oonpress  was  assured  tliHt 
the  pact  would  coatatn  no  moral 
or  legal  obltpation  for  the  U.  s. 
to  go  to  war  If  any  si^jtintory  wna 
attacked.  The  conatitutJoniil  pro- 
vision that  only  Cfmj^reas  can  d^ 
clare  war  would  not  be  set  uatde, 
"Norway  was  told  she  atuM  rake 
her  time  deciding  whether  to  Join 
the  pact  or  not  and  that  she 
would  not  be  asl^ed  to  provide 
bases.  Si>  Norway's  foreign  min- 
ister^  Lange,  toJd  Secretary  Bevin 
at  Londob.  Europ^ua  authorities 
said  Che  U.  8.  had  made  a  me»8 
of  the  matter.  Mr,  Tryfive  Li«, 
secretary  general  of  tlie  U,  N„ 
warned  (Teb.  11}  Rgalnst  re^ioB- 
al  pacts  unless  they  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  the  U.  N.  This 
was  regarded  as  only  confound- 
ing th^  confusion. 

Ouch  BtU  on  rubllstdns^ 

^  A  hill  eliminating  private 
publlehlap  concerns  from  busi- 
ness has  been  approved  by  the 
Czechoslovak  goverj^ment  as  of 
February  10.  The  bill  reserves 
publishine  rights  for  official  n^d 
semi-offlcl  a  1  a  gencles,  spec  I  f  y  \  ng 
that  publishers  luust  be  organs 
of  Ch^  etttte,  voUticRl  parties, 
labor  anions,  foreign  trade  or- 
ganizations or  other  approved 
cultural,  economic  or  social  en- 
terprlsea.  A  plan  for  publications 
to  he  authoriKed  each  year  will 
be  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  In- 
formation. 

tlDOOUn^i;  Fascist  Frnnco 

^  Th«  Chase  National  Bank  oC 
New    York   on    February    S    au- 
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nounced  It  had  loaned  the  Stian- 
ish  government  ^25,000,000,  It  Is 
the  first  major  SBuuish  credit  \tj 
a  U.S.  bank  in  recent  years. 
SpaJu  actually  needs  at  least  ten 
times  that  much  to  save  it  f^om 
a  serious  economic  situation,  but 
has  no  access  to  EBP  funds.  The 
V,  S.  State  Department  Indicated 
earlier  In  the  month  thut  the 
U.  S.  might  suppcirt  a  moveiiaent 
in  the  United  Nntions  for  re- 
storing ambaBBai^orlAl  relatloaa 
bet^^'een  Spain  and  C.  N,  powers', 
but  would  not  take  the  initiative. 

Voting  In  Portugal 

^  Even  though  the  opposition 
candidate  for  the  presidency 
withdrew,  Portugal's  election  of 
Fetiruary  13  brought  out  v&ttrs 
lu  unprecedented  numbers,  espe- 
cially the  wonjen,  registering- 
their  support  for  PrBsldent  Oscar 
de  Fragoso  Catiuona,  The  oppo- 
aition  ca'ndiihtce'e  statewent  ot 
withdrawal  was  suppressed  as  it 
made  charges  of  unfair  proce- 
dure by  the  government.  Any- 
way, Portugal  had  an  election  1 

Protestant  Irftlnod  ffilectiona 

^  The  northern  and  Protestant 
part  of  Ireland,  named  Ulster, 
elected  to  remain  Protestant  and 
independent  In  the  Fehruaty  10 
elections.  They  voted  overwbelra- 
ingiy  to  keep  free  from  entan- 
gling allLance  with  the  Catholic 
South.  The  Protestant  party 
polled  2S4,20^  vocpb,  while  their 
opponents  had  101.445. 

Catholics  vs.  Cxmununists 

in  France 

-#  ^Emmanuel  Cardinal- Suhard, 
iirchhighop  of  Paris,  on  Febru- 
ary* 4  said,  "Donbtless  clri!unQ- 
stances  may  lead  Catholics  to  fol- 
low a  course  pa  ml  lei  with  that 
of  the  ComnaunlsEs  1j>  the  pwp- 
sult,  Imposed  by  the  general  in* 
terest,  of  specific  and  limited  ob- 
jectives wltbout  being  linked  es* 
sentially  with  tUe  aims  peculiar 
to  the  party.  But  the  church  can- 
qot  sancti<Jh  s  habltaal  and  pro- 
found collftborntiOD." 

Primate  of  Poland 

^  Dr.    Stcphan   Wyszynski  was 

Installed   with   traditional  Cath- 


olic ceremony  as  primate  or  Po- 
land and  archblsbcp  of  Gnleaifo 
February  2  and  as  arcbblsbop  of 
Wars^Hw  February  6,  He  succeed 
the  late  Cardinal  Hlond.  lJ\  wel- 
comlajL^  the  new  pdmate  the  act- 
ing bishop  of  Warsaw,  Choro- 
Ujajbflki  said,  "The  R,  C.  Church 
will  collaborate  -with  the  Polish 
state,  and  there  Is  no  better 
collaboration  than  that  which  the 
church  is  able  to  offer  against 
such  evils  as  crime,  disorder  and 
annrt:hy.  However,  the  church 
will  -fight  any  obstruction  which 
may  be  pfaced  in  t&e  way  of 
maintaining  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

Polish  Draft  Call 

^  Men  between  the  ages  of  23 
and  A{i  were  refjnlred  to  register 
for  the  army  rceerve  by  Poland's 
Ministry  of  National  Defense  on 
February  11.  Women  of  from  23 
Co  S6  vrii<t  have  titid  prevfaua' 
military  aer^'ice  were  also  re- 
quired to  register/ 

Japan^s  Premier  Ete-elected 

^  The  75-year  old  former  am- 
bas.'fador  to  Erttatn,  Shigeru  Yo- 
ablda,  was  re-elected  by  the 
Tokyo  Diet  li'ebniary  11  as 
premier.  He  Is  leader  of  Japan's 
Conservative  forces.  Tbe  first 
Japanese  to  succeed  himself  as 
the  nation's  cliief  servant  since 
the  surrender,  YoshliiQ  la  also 
first  to  be  thr^  times  premier 
under  Gen.  MJicArihur.  At  th* 
opening  of  the  Japanese  Diet's 
special  session  the  ca b i net  re- 
^Igned  as  a  rautlne  forerunner 
to  the  formation  of  a  coalition 
govi^rnment  th^t  will  combat 
Cummunist  advance. 

Talking  Too  IVIuch7 
^  A  zullitary  spokesman  who  ap* 
parently  spoke  too  much  was  re^ 
potted  to  hi^ve  laald  In  early  Feb- 
ruary, "I  tend  to  tbe  opinion 
that  [Japanl  would  be  valaeless 
In  the  case  of  war  with  Rusaia. 
I  diyn.'t  know  wha.t  our  troops' 
here  could  do  in  event  of  the  out- 
break of  war.  It  might  be  better 
to  pull  them  out  before  war 
starts,"  The  resulting  excitement 
among  Japanese  had  to  be  allayed 
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b^  flsaTtraDces  from  Wadilogtoik 
that  the  V^  3,  wou^  not  shua  its 
obltgatloos  toward  Japan  in  tbe 
event  of  war. 

Kcnreait  Bamb  Plot 

^  The  Seoul  police  s»DOUDced 
February  It  the  discovery  ot  a 
hovati  plot  to  aiisaaslitate  the 
members  ot  the  XJ.  N.  Commla- 
sion  on  Korea  together  wtth 
Korean  government  officials  and 
dlplomatie  represent utivea  of  the 
U.  S.,  Great  BtLti^in  and  other 
nattonfi. .  The  plot  was  to  have 
been  carried  out  at  a  welcoming 
ra]l7  for  th^  commission  the  next 
riay. 

Nlzam'tt  Eitate  Vorfeit 

■#  What  U  described  aa  prohably 
the  larj^^st  prlvnt^  eatate  In  tha 
world,  eauallng  In  hIkc  Connecti- 
cut imd  Delaware,  l^to  be  aei^d 
by  the  j^overninent  of  India,  ac- 
nordlnpf  to  un  early  February  re- 
port*  The  nlzam  of  Hyderabad  is 
the  *'owner"  of  these  lands,  total- 
ing T,000  square  miles  In  area. 
He  receiver  an  Income  estimated 
at  ?10,000,000  from  the  lands, 
Jind  refurns  little  by  way  of  Era* 
provenitrnta*  Most  of  It  jropa  Into 
his  hoard  of  £Old,  caeh  and 
Jewels. 

DP  Traneport  Project 

^  Thirteen  shipa,  from  the  V,  P., 
Panaruat  Sweden  and  G  reece, 
have  been  chartered  to  move 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
displaced  persons  from  Central 
Europe  to  Australia,  according 
to  a  February  dispatch. 

Education  tn  Catholic  Quebec 

^$>  Premier  Maurice  Duplessis  of 
Qaebee  in  early  February  intro- 
duced an  amendment  in  the  Que- 
bec legislature  to  wipe  out  the 
clause  in  the  Cities  and  Towns 
Act  which  requires  reading  and 
writing  as  a  necei^ary  qnaliflea* 
tion  for  holding  office  a&  mayors 
or  city  councilors.  Premier  I)u- 
plessia  does  not  think  public 
servants  should  be  ousted  from 
office,  s«  same  hate  treen,  be* 
cause  they- cannot  read  or  write 
and  signed  their- names  with  a 
croMB. 
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Petttkni  Ur  Bin  oC  BicHto 

#y^iovRlk*B  wituesBee  ot  Cana- 
da, renewlDg  tbeir  effort  of  last 
year  to  get  a  written  bill  of 
rlghta  incorporated  Info  the 
British  North  Atnertcan  Aet^  to 
jesfegnard  civil  abd  reli^iotis  ]{b- 
erttes,  presented  their  second  pe- 
tition to  the  House  of  CommoDs 
February  9,  The  petition  bore 
625,000  signatures  and  asks  for 
"constitutional  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  wor- 
ship and  due  process  of  law  to 
make  these  rights  enforceable  by 
the  courts**. 

"Civmmed  and  ChristUio** 

Edmitnaton,  N.  B. 

^  Four  of  Jehovah's  witneases. 
who  had  been  working  as  pro- 
clalmers  of  God's  kln^zdom  at 
hand  in  Edmunaton.  N.  B„  Cana- 
da, were  run  out  of  town  Febru- 
ary H  and  told  that  if  they  e\'er 
returned  no  one  wonUl  be  respon- 
sible for  what  happened  to  them. 
The  mob  of  300  professed  to  be 
Chrtatian  and, civilized.  The  wit- 
nesses, three  of  them  women, 
said  they  would  be  sure  to  re- 
turn to  carry  on  their  Christian 
work  and  to  lay  charges  aEEuEnt^ 
Police  Chief  P.  U  Alrerninl  and 
other  leaders  of  the  mob.  The 
literature  of  the  wltneases,  con- 
slstlDg  of  valuable  bound  books, 
was  destroyed  fe.f  ttte  fgnorant 
and  deluded  rioters.  Personal  be- 
longingfi  %vere  stolen. 

U.R  FUght  News 

#  A  cross-continent  flight  by  the 
Navy's  Air  Giant*  the  Lockheed 
Constitution,  from  Moffett  Field, 
California,  to  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  February  3  was 
remafj;:able  in  that  90  persons 
were  carried  faster  than  that 
many  have  ever  before  been  car- 
ried by  one  plane.  The  run  was 
made  Id  94  houra. 

An  arrow-shaped  jet  bomber 
on  February  S  shot .  through  the 
stratosphere  over  the  C  S.  at  a 
speed  of  over  GOO  miles  an  hour, 
coTering  the  distance  from  Mose^ 
LaJie,  \V^ohfi}0on,  to  An^revt'S 
Field,  Maryland,  in  3i  hours. 

Tebrnary  9  a  gigantic  **F|ylne 
Wing*',  jet-propelled  and  without 


tusilage  or  tail«  fiew  aeroas  the 
U.S.J  nonatop,,  at  the  record 
speed  of  511-1/5  miles  an  hour. 
The  213,000-pound,  eight-Jet 
Immber  arrived  at  Andrews 
Field,  Maryland,  4  hours  25  min- 
utes after  leaving  Muroc,  Call- 
fomta»  A(r  Force  BA9e,  a  rffs- 
tance  of  2,2ES  miles. 

'Where  Will  It  End?' 

^  President  Truman  waft  im- 
pressed by  the  air  show  put  on 
for  his  benefit  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  lu  Maryland,  in  mid- 
February,  as  38  B:36  Intercon- 
tinental Bombers  performed  and 
a  great  Flying  Wing  soared  from 
the  ground  like  some  monstrous 
bird.  ''Shooting  Stars''  did  aero- 
be tU-s  that  had  to  be  seen  to 
be  believed.  A  IMT  Stratojet 
rose  up  like  an  elevator.  Other 
demonstrations  showed  that  the 
Air  Force  had  outdone  Itself. 
The  president  thought  It  was 
magnlHcent  but  thoughtfully  said 
to  a  member  of  bis  staff,  **Won- 
der  where  It  will  end !" 

"Invaflton'*  ia  Gcvtador 

^  A  broadcast  at  Quito,  Ecua- 
dor, of  a  local  version  of  Orson 
Welles*  noted  "Martian  Inta- 
Bion"  in  mid-February  touched 
off  a  panic-  The  panic  turned  In- 
to a  rtot  when  the  peopfe  learned 
it  was  only  a  fictional  program. 
They  joined  in  iiurnlng  the  build- 
ing of  the  newspaper,  Comercio, 
houmng  the  radio  elation.' Twenty 
persons  lost  their  lives  in  the 
conflagration.  The  Welles'  radio 
program  simulating  an  Invasion 
from  Mars  causpd  trouble  In  the 
U.  S.  In  1958. 

"Mercl  America:" 

<%  A  gift  train  of  49  oars,  one 
for  each  of  the  United  Stat^  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  arrived 
in  New  York  harbor  February  2, 
being  carried  on  the  good  ship 
Magellan,  which  had  "Merci 
America'*  painted  in  great  letters 
on  its  sides.  The  train  and  11^ 
contents  were  an  e^r^ssha  of 
gra  tl  t  uile  for  the  ,^40.000,000 
Frientlship  Train  sent  to  France 
in  the  winter  of  1&47, 
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Valued  the  World  Over 


TRUTH  IS  NOT  A  RESPECTER  OF  NATIONAL 
BOUNDARIES  OR  OFFICIAL  DECREES.  IT 
REACHES  OUT  TO  COVER  THE  WORLD  AND 
BRINQ  RICH  BLESSINGS  TO  THOSE  WHO 
WILL    BUT    HEED    IT 

"The  Watchtower" 

is  foremost  in  bringing  Bible  truths  to  mi&ii  of  good- 
wilL  Tliia  valuable  inagazine  ftp-ds  grateful  readers 
the  world  over*  Free  from  the  wliiras  of  advertisers 
or  the  rpstricting  blight  of  outmoded  creeds,  The 
WatcJitoit'cr  adheres  closely  to  the  Scriptures  and 
invites  you  to  compare  ity  contents  with  your  Bible, 


*'Awake!" 

is  a  delightful  companion  to  The  Watckfoiver.  Its 
value  to  alert  readers  who  wish4o  know  what  is  oc- 
curring in  the  world  about  them  is  unquestioned. 
World  iie^vs  presented  objectiveJj^,  advances  in  sci- 
ence, the  wonders  of  creation,  political  and  social 
questions,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  scores  of  inter- 
esting topics  which  appear  in  the  pages  of  Awake! 


\)VAAi 


Sodml  CbodMoB* 


HlHbra  S4bu».  Nua* 


Tjie  Watchto^f}er  and  Av^dke!  ar&  published  twice  monthly  in  EngUiih  and  in  most  of  the  oth^r  lan- 
^fi^es  in  which  they  appear,  and  subseHption  for  both  is-  only  $2  for  tiie  yLor.  If  you  send  tie  coupon 
be)ow  betore  May  1,  1949.  with  your  remutancf^  the  book  ''Lci  Qod  Be  Tnio"  aiid  the  booklet  Pcrmfinent 
Goffirnpr  of  All  I^aiiooA  will  be  sent  to  yon  free. 


■*■■■*  * 


WATCHTOWEB 


117  AdiaiuH  St. 


Brooklyn  1.  N,  F, 

EiiclOBcri  18  *|-  for  a  year's  subscription  for  both  The  WatchtowCr  and  Awake!  If  this  ia  sent  before  May  1, 
1949f  I  am  to  receive  free  cppy  of  "Le*  Goi  Be  Tru^i"  and  of  pKr^uLnent  Governor  oj  All  'Ntitionv- 


Nam6  .„^.._ 


Street 


City  
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Zone  No &3tate 


AW  A  K^E- ! 


THE  POPE  AND  MORALS 

A  sobering  look  at  conditions  in  Catholic  countries 


Oay  Riddle  of  the  Middle  East 

Prophets  of  doom  call  it  the  fuse  for  World  War  III 


*  <* 


Quebec  City^s  Falling  Stars 

Religion's  stew  performers  fajil  to  shine  in  court 

in  Jehovah's  witnesses'  case 


*  m  f 


IsraePs  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea 

Science  cannot  erase  or  minimize  the  miracle 


APRIL  8,  1949 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

News  vburces  that  are  able  to  keep  you  awake  to  ihe  vital  issues 
of  our  tifnefl  must:  he  unfettered  by  censorship  and  selfish  interests. 
"Awake  I"  has  no  fetters.  It  recognizes  facts,  faces  facts,  is  free  to 
publish  facts.  It  Is  not  bound  hy  pohtlcal  ambitions  or  obligations  \  it  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must*  not  be  tread  upon;  it  is 
unprejudiced  1^  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  ^ely  to  you^  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  freedom^  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth. 

**Awake  I"  uses  the  regular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  own  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the.  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on^the^scenea 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  but  is  international.  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  hy  persons  of  all  ages.  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
knowledge  pass  in  reviev^ — government,  comftnerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  Bciencc,  social  conditions,  natural  w^onders — ^'^i^y,  its  covers 
age  is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens. 

"Awake  I"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right* 
ecus  New  World. 
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THE  POPE  AND  MORALS 


RECENTLY  Pope  Pius  XII  made  an- 
other speech.  This  time  it  was  on 
n^orals,  the  protection  of  young  women 
and  girls  against  the  degeneracy  and 
moral  (ielinquency  of  the  age.  Address- 
ing 200  delegates  from  19  nations  on 
September  29,  1948,  the  pope  declared: 
"It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  saving  one 
lamb,  or  a  hundred,  but  a  whole  herd/' 
The  blame  for  this  iinmorality  he  places 
at  the  door  of  the  educational  systems  by 
aaying :  "Modern  education  produces 
only  a  thin  varnish  of  religion  that  does 
not  protect  from  imprudences,  conces- 
sions, and  capitulations  that  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  total  moral  collapse " 
Again,  in  addressing  an  Inter-American 
assembly  of  Catholic  educators  at  La 
Paz,  Bolivia,  on  October  6,  the  pope  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  youth  *'Avould  be 
guided  by  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
the  church,  following  the  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  this  apostolic  see""'. 

Catholic  parents,  in  fact  all  decent 
parents,  are  very  much  concerned  over 
the  terrible  situation  their  children  face 
in  the  world  today,  and  they  heartily 
welcome  any  protection  offered.  How- 
ever, before  placing  their  children's  chas- 
tity under  the  guardianship  of  those  that 
wear  somber  ecclesiastical  dress  parents 
will  do  well  to  investigate  the  clergy's 
qualifications  for  such  a  responsible 
trust.  Before  replacing  the  "thin  varnish 
of  religion"  given  by  modern  secular 
education  it  would  be  well  to  see  if  those 
that  are  given  a  heavier  coating  of  reli- 
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gion  in  the  parochial  schools  are  any  bet- 
ter morally.  Before  giving  their  children 
"the  experience  and  wisdom  of  the 
church'*  as  an  example  to  be  followed  par- 
ents will  do  well  to  visit  Catholic  coun- 
tries, like  those  of  Latin  America,  where 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  not  only 
has  reigned  supreme  for  centuries  but 
also  has  been  the  example  followed  by 
the  people* 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  never 
have  the  opportunity  of  traveling 
abroad,  Awake!  correspondents  living  in 
these  Catholic  countries,  and  who  by 
their  firsthand  contact  with  the  people 
know  conditions  as  they  are,  have  gath- 
ered together  a  volume  of  facts  and 
figures.  It  is  from  these  reports  that  the 
following  sobering  and  eye-opening  facts 
are  taken.  Read  them  thoughtfully  and 
see  if  the  thicker  coating  of  religion  giv- 
en the  children  in  these  Catholic  coun- 
tries provides  them  with  a  better  insula^ 
tion  against  the  burning  heat  of  sexual 
immorality. 

Conditions  in  Puerto  Rico 

After  four  centuries  of  Catholic  prt 
dominance  in  Puerto  Rico,  churches, 
priests  ^nd  nuns  abound  in  great  pro- 
fusion. One  would,  therefore,  expect  that 
the  island  is  a  secure  haven  for  young 
girls.  But  what  do  we  find!  In  a  land 
where  the  population  is  89  percent  Cath- 
olic, 1  out  of  4  babies  is  an  illegitimate; 
in  some  towns  2  out  of  5  are  such.  Thirty- 
ejght  percent  of  the  mothers  bearing 
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these  unlawful  children  are  between  15 
and  19  years.  Cross-checking  430  fathers 
of  these  children  showed  that  27  percent 
were  already  married  to  other  women ; 
65  percent  had  children  by  two  or  more 
women ;  and  5  percent  had  children  by 
five  or  more  women.  Social  workers  have 
found  men  living  with  three  different 
women  at  the  same  time. 

Mind  you,  these  poor  Puerto  Ricans 
are  not  savages  of  the  jungle,  not  pa- 
gans of  the  Far  East,  not  "heretics"  of 
so-called  protestantism,  and  most  assur- 
edlj^  they  are  not  true  followers  of  Christ 
Jesus  and  His  teachings.  Rather  they 
are  "children  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church" — ^born  Catholics,  raised  Catho- 
lics and  taugltt  as  Catholics  for  genera- 
tions by  Home's  priesthood!  It  is  coir|- 
mon  knowledge  among  the  people  that 
the  priest  has  his  own  female  consorts, 
which  the  people  call  his  esposas  a  la 
izquierda,  his  "wives  on  the  side",  some- 
times called  by  the  priest  his  ''fleshly 
sisters".  So,  the  common  Puerto  Rican 
reasons:  Why  should  I  not  have  a  few 
"wives  on  the  side"?  Was  it  not  the  Cath- 
olic bishop  of  Osma  that  countersigned 
the  decree  of  Charles  V  of  Spain  on 
August  4, 1526,  making  whoremongering 
legal,  and  establishing  ''a  house  of  pub- 
lic women"  in  Puerto  Rico? 

Immorality  in  J^exico 

It  is  reported  that  in  Me'xico  city  it- 
self there  are  64,000  prostitutes,  and 
among  them  are  little  girls  only  12  years 
old,  ^Vhen  a  medical  checkup  was  made 
down  three  of  the  capital's  streets  it  Avas 
found  that  91  percent  of  these  misfortu- 
nate  women  were  syphilitic.  Though  the 
union  of  church  and  state  no  longer 
exists  ill  Mexico  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple are  nominally  Catholics  and  follow 
their  clergy  as  shepherds  of  the  flock, 
Ifj  then,  the  shepherds  wander  from  the 
way  of  righteousness,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  not  ''one  lamb,  or  a  hundred,  but  a 
whole  herd"  have  fallen  into  the  snare  of 
sexual  immorality! 


It  was  reported  in  the  press,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1947,  that  a  soldier  complained  to 
the  bishop  of  Sonora,  Don  Juan  Navar- 

rete,  that  the  priest  of  Ures  had  crimi- 
nally violated  the  honor  of  his  daughter. 
A  few  months  before  this,  in  the  town  of 
Petatlan,  on  the  coast  of  Guerrero,  the 
people  were  greatly  alarmed  over  the  re- 
turn, after  a  two-year  absence,  of  a 
priest  named  Manuel  Herrera  Murguia. 
Said  the  newspaper  Tiempo  (May  23, 
1947) :  ''Many  of  the  young  men  of  Pe- 
tatlan  complain  that  the  priest  would 
take  undue  advantage  of  their  girl 
friends,  when  placed  in  the  curacy  just 
previous  to  marriage."  Another  reported 
case  was  as  follows : 

A  number  of  families  of  Puebla,  sincere 
Catholics,  are  considering  speaking  to  the 
archbishop  of  the  diocese  to  petition  the  re- 
moval from  the  city  of  the  priest  of  the  church 
of  San  Jo5i6,  the  priest  Jose  Rubio  Contreras, 
nicknamed  The  Satyr,  because  of  his  dissolute 
life.  The  scandalous  life  of  JRC  is  public  in- 
formation in  Puebia.  For  h  good  many  years 
the  o!d  priest  would  be  seen  in  many  places, 
Openly,  and  always  accompanied  by  younj/ 
womeiif  whom  he  would  introduce  as  his  nieecs, 
Many  people  of  Puebia  have  seen  him  in 
hotels  of  ill  repute  in  the  city  and  in  cabarets 
and  niglit  clubs  in  Mexico  City,  on  noisy 
sprees.  ,  ,  ,  What  is  surprising  to  all  the 
people  of  Puebia,  believers  and  unbelievers, 
is  that  the  archbishop  of  Puebia,  who  woll 
l^nows  of  the  priest's  adventures,  permits  "him 
to  continue  Jus  noisy  life. — Tienipo,  July  25, 
1947. 

Guatemal(fB  Report  of  Woe 

It  is  estimated  that  70  to  75  percent  of 
the  children  are  born  of  parents  that 
have  uever  been  married.  A  civil  mar- 
riage can  be  had  free^  but  why  bother, 
tlie  people  say,  since  they  would  be  liv- 
ing in  adultery  anyway,  according  to 
Cburch  teachings.  Besides,  the  priests 
get  away  without  getting  married.  One 
priest  was  frequently  seen  visiting  a 
bawdyhouse,  yet  no  protest  was  raised 
until  he  entered  during  'Tioly  week'\  and, 
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of  aU  days,  on  "Good  Friday'"!  It  seems 

tlie  <lay  is  too  sacred  for  devout  Catho- 
lics that  live  in  adultery  to  liave  sexual 
intercourse^  but  not  so  for  the  priest! 

The  chief  way  of  covering  op  the 
grosser  immoral  sins  of  the  clergy  is  to 
transfer  offending  priests  to  other  par- 
ishes where  their  record, is  not  kno\Vn. 
However,  those  upon  whom  the  crimes 
are  committed  remain  beliind,  and  soon 
the  people  in  general  know  the  details, 
Henee,  one  has  only  to  move  among  the 
people  to  learn  ihe  facts.  For  example, 
in  oTie  mountain  village  a  priest  caused 
a  young  girl  to  become  pregnant.  When 
tlie  ojiild  was  four  months  along  the 
priest  talked  an  illiterate  young  fellow 
of  the  village  into  marrying  the  girh 
Thetij  some  iive  months  later,  when  the 
baby  was  born  and  the  bewildered  man 
asked  the  priest  why  a  baby  arrived  in 
so  short  a  time,  he  was  asked :  **W}io  are 
you  to  question  Godf  Making  it  appear 
as  a  miracle  the  priest  had  the  couple 
move  eJose  to  the  parish  house,  where- 
upon the  priest  continued  having  secret 
affairs  with  the  wife. 

Evil  practices  and  conditions  such  as 
these  over  a  long  period  of  time  have 
brought  Guatemalans  down  to  a  very  de- 
plorable level  of  sorrow  ^nd  suffering, 
especially  the  women  and  children.  Look 
at  Some  of  these  ISyear-oId  mammas* 
Young,  yet  so  old-looking t  Their  faces 
are  dirawn,  their  hair  unkempt,  a  baby 
tied  up  in  rags  on  their  back,  a  tiny  tot 
toddling  alongside,  and  still  another 
child  awaiting  birth,  each  having  a  dif- 
ferent father,  and  in  many  cases,  a  fa- 
ther whose  name  is  unknown,  A  sad  but 

commoi:  sight. 

Truly^  the  most  pitiful  sight  is  the 
children  themselves.  In  the  nude  they 
crawl  around  and  paddle  in  places  where 
we  Would  hesitate  to  step.  Infant  mortal- 
ity is  very  high ;  many  never  have  a  fight- 
ing chance.  Little  waifs,  they  learn  to 
steal  at  a  tender  age;  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  their  crimes.  Others  are  lov- 
able little  children  with  warm  brown  eyes 
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and  friendly  smiles,  eager  to  help  youi 
ea^er  to  learn,  proud  they  can  read  and 
write,  and  yet — poor  children — they  have 
never  learned  to  say  "daddy",  and  have 
never  known  the  love  and  companion- 
ship of  a  father. 

Honduras*  Sinful  Crop 

It  is  almost  unbelievable,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  1945  census  figures  55  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  1,200,542  are 
illegitimates.  And  this  in  a  country  that 
is  i>S-percent  Catholic f  Instead  of  condi- 
tions' getting  better  they  are  getting 
worse,  for  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1945- 
46,  64  percent  of  the  46,354  births  were 
illegitimate  babies.  Couples  just  live  to- 
gether until  they  tire  of  each  other,  and 
then  seek  other  comptimoiis.  Children 
crop  up  like  weeds*  One  woman  may 
have  children  from  two  or  three  or  four 
different  companions.  Like  kittena,  the 
babies  are  given  away  to  friends  to  be 
raised  and  educated;  others  are  sold. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  immorality 
in  sexual  matters  1  The  people  them- 
selves, yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the 
Eriesthood  of  the  Catholic  church  must 
ear  a  large  share  of  responsibility  be- 
cause of  their  own  examples  of  immoral 
looseness.  The  history  of  the  little  towns 
and  villages  tells  how  the  priests  have 
lived  with  their  women.  In  the  mountain 
hamlets  they  have  raped  and  ruined 
their  share  right  along  with  the  most  de- 
based peon  of  the  countryside.  One  his- 
tory of  the  nineteenth  century  says: 

The  state  of  Honduras  .  ,  .  passed  a  law 
lepitimking  all  th^  children  of  prifeats,  en- 
titling them  to  bear  the  names  and  inherit 
the  properties  of  their  lathers  and  declaring 
the  eohabitation  of  priests  with  women  to  be 
an  evidence  of  marriage  in  every  legal  senae 
and  subjecting  them  to  all  its  responsibilities, 
— llfmduras:  Descriptive,  Historical  &  Statis-^ 
iical,  by  E.  G.  Squier. 

Obviously,  such  a  law  would  have  been 
unnecessary  had  Rome's  priests  re- 
frained from  cohabiting  with  the  women 
and  bringing  forth  a  crop  of  offspring. 


As  of  old,  conditions  in  this  respect  con^ 
tinuQ.  In  San  Pedro  Sula  there  is  a 
young  lady  that  everyone  knows  is  the 
daughter  of  the  local  "padre".  Until  re- 
cently the  priest  in  Tela  regularly  visit- 
ed his  woman  and  child  at  his  country 
home  called  ''Eosalania",  and  the  people 
look  upon  it  as  a  light  matter.  What 
really  stirred  them  up  was  when  a  priest 
in  Tegucigalpa^  the  capital  of  Honduras, 
who,  in  making  his  rounds  in  one  of  the 
leading  hospitals,  tried  to  rape  a  young 
girl. 

El  Salvador^  WoBteland  of  Immorality 

In  this  small  country  the  facts  and  con- 
ditions reduce  the  pope's  plea  for  youth 
to  follow  the  exemplary  "experience  and 
wisdom  of  the  church"  to  a  small  shrill 
wind  wailing  through  the  night  of  a 
wasteland  of  sexual  immorality.  Instead 
of  conditions'  being  made  better  under 
the  dominant  religion,  which  so  gallant- 
ly claims  to  be  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
morality  and  social  justice,  the  stand- 
ard of  human  behavior  in  El  Salvador 
has  grown  worse  under  Roman  Catholic 
influence. 

According  to  the  prominent  paper  El 
Diario  de  Hoy  (August  4,  1948),  out  of 
every  100  babies  68  are  illegitimates,  and 
35  are  completely  dependent  on  their 
poor  mothers  for  support  Children  are 
here  conceived  and  bom  like  rodents.  It 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  newborn 
infant  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  common- 
place to  hear  of  a  fetus  or  stillborn  babe 
tossed  onto  the  garbage  pile  or  thrown 
into  the  refuse  container,  A  woman  that 
has  several  children  very  rarely  has 
ihem  all  by  the  same  man, 

A  Mrs.  Alvarez  tells  of  her  personal 
knowledge  of  how  priests  in  the  cities  of 
La  Merced  and  La  Vega  carry  on  illicit 
relations  with  women  m  their  parishes. 
Another  housewife,  Rosa  Monteroj  tells 
of  a  disgusting  experience  she  had  on  a 
bus  when  a  priest  made  advances  toward 
her,  even  following  her  home  when  she 
fled  the  bus.  When  a  child  was  trampled 


to  death  by  a  stampeding  theater  crowd 
in  Mejicanos,  the  newspapers  disclosed 
that  the  child's  father  was  the  prominent 
priest  of  the  city*  In  the  city  of  Santa 
Ana  it  is  reported  that  the  priest  of  the 
Calvario  church' raped  a  minor  girl  of 
his  catechism  class,  and  the  priest  of 
San  Lorenao  church  made  a  minor  of  his 
parish  pregnant.  When  a  lawyer  dis- 
charged a  young  man  from  his  employ 
the  priest  came  to  him  and  pleaded  that 
the  young  man  should  be  taken  back.  The 
reason  given  by  the  priest:  the  youth 
was  his  own  son  I 

Costa  Rica^s  Confession 

Stories  about  the  rapacious  conduct  of 
Catholic  priests  are  numerous  among  the 
people.  Within  recent  months  many 
priests  have  been  sent  to  other  parishes 
to  escape  the  wrath  of  parishioners 
caused  by  their  Immoral  relations  with 
single  girls,  A  German  girl  who  came 
here  fr^m  Mexico,  feeling  the  need  of 
some  spiritual  advice,  poured  out  her 
troubles  to  a  German  priest,  hoping 
thereby  to  receive  some  consolation. 
Imagine  her  terror  when  this  so-called 
*^man  of  God"  proposed  that  she  enter 
improper  sexual  relationship  with  him 
as  a  cure  for  her  troubles! 

One  young  woman  telling  another 
about  her  child  which  she  had  by  her 
priest  said  the  boy  had  no  father,  for 
he  had  been  "begotten  by  the  holy  spir- 
it". It  is  things  like  this,  no  doubt,  that 
made  a  devout  Catholic,  who  is  a  postal 
employee  in  San  Jose,  declare:  ''The 
priests  should  be  forced  to  marry  if  they 
want  female  companionship/^ 

The  Costa  Rican  birth  statistics  for 
1947,  while  much  better  than  some  other 
Catholic  countries,  show  that  it  is  no 
ideal  model  to  be  followed.  Of  the  41,930 
registered  births  in  the,  seven  principal 
cities  over  23  percent  were  illegitimates. 
When  these  babies  are  baptized  into  the 
Catholic  church  the  only  routine  question 
asked  is  whether  the  baby  is  legitimate 
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or  illegitimate.  If  the  faiber^p  name  is 

unknown  the  child  takeA  the  mother^s 
name* 

Is  it  not  rather  strange  that  practices 
like  these  on  such  a  huge  scale  are  un- 
heard-of in  the  so-cfllled  Protestant  coun- 
tries? Mundo  Nuevo,  a  monthly,  edited 
and  published  in  San  Jose^  thinks  so 
when  it  declares:  "The  protestants  are 
niore  sincere  on  sex  matters ;  all  of  them, 
including  the  preachers,  marry.  Lnther 
married  a  nun  < . .  made  her  his  wife  and 
not  his  concubine.  Nevertheless  the 
[Catholic]  clergy  condemn  adultery 
whenever  it  is  not  they  that  are  prosti- 
tuting married  or  single  women." 

Friffktfui  Report  from  Colombia 

Colombia  is  the  Vatiean*s  most  faith- 
ful and  favored  child  in  South  America. 
Her  inhabitants,  95  percent,  are  devout 
Catholics.  Her  internal  and  political  af- 
fairs have  been  influenced  and  controlled 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  and 
her  educational  system  has  been  dom- 
inated by  priests  and  nuns  for  genera- 
tions. The  Catholic  priesthood  still  en- 
joys a  most  exalted  position  in  the  life 
of  the  average  Colombian.  But  alks!  has 
this  great  ecclesiastical  power  and  in- 
fluence been  used  to  protect  the  cliastity 
of  women  and  girls t  Or  has  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  by  the  clergy  raised  the 
moral  level  of  the  people? 

According  to  194G  censui*  figures,  out 
of  340,790  births  29  percent  were  illegiti- 
mates. The  facts  belie  the  argument  tliat 
where  the  people  are  steeped  in  Catholi- 
cism there  is  less  sin ;  for  in  the  city  of 
Medetlin,  the  Catholic  stronghold  of 
Colombia,  the  highest  number  of  harlots 
are  to  be  found.  There  are  t^venty  blocks 
devoted  to  this  abominable  industry  in 
this  one  city.  The  "Church"  simply  winks 
at  such  things.  When  members  of  the 
c]t>rgy  are  caught  in  moral  delinquency 
the  "Church's"'  attitude  is  as  set  out  in 
a  120-page  book  written  and  published 
in    Colombia    by    Margarita    Encines, 
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Tlierem  Mttrgsrita  tells  -of  a  poor  girt 
tliat  waa  attacked  by  a  priest.  When  this 
girl  tried  to  bring  the  crime  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  archbishop  she  was  pushed 
to  ene  side  and  advised  that  the  career 
oF  a  notable  priest  was  worth  more  than 
the  honor  of  a  young  imprudent  girh 

Instead  of  protecting  feminine  chas- 
tity the  "Church"  protects  even  those 
who  murder  girls  to  satisfy  their  base 
animal  passions.  Such  was  the  case  in 
Cucuta,  Colombia,  last  August  The  kill- 
er was  not  a  clerical  novice ;  he  was  a 
50-year-old  priest  named  Gabriel  Fran- 
cisco Obeso,  who  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  been  chaplain  in  the  hospital 
of  St*  John  the  Divine,  For  several  years 
he  had  lived  with  a  widow,  Clementina 
Munoz,  and  her  two  children^  Joseflna 
and  Pedro,  When  17-year-old  pretty 
Josefina  decided  to  marry  a  young  man 
and  put  an  end  to  living  in  sin  with 
"Father**  Obeso,  the  priest  determined 
titat  if  he  could  no  longer  have  her  no 
one  else  would,  and  so  he  killed  her  in 
tlie  most  gruesome  fashion.  One  of  Co- 
lombia's leading  magazines  gives  the  de- 
tails: 

Pedro,  the  younf^r  brother,  went  to  bed 
and  \^^A  awakened  after  midnight  hy  tho 
cries  for  help  from  his  aister.  He  came  to  Uie 
rescue  at  once  and  found  her  bleeding  upon 
the  bed  of  the  priest,  who,  according  to  her, 
hod  hurt  ber  after  torturing  her.  Taken  to 
the  hospital,  she  died  hours  later,  because  oi 
14  stabs  received.  The  body  of  the  victim 
presented,  moreover,  traces  of  violence  and 
the  scar  of  a  surg'ical  opening  in  tbe  abdomen, 
an  operation  which  the  family  did  not  have 
knowledge  of.  The  autopsy  showed  that  Jose- 
fina  .was  not  a  virgin,— ^emana,  August  21^ 
1948. 

In  civilized  countries  where  there  ia 
"only  a  thin  vamiah  of  religion"  those 
that  commit  such  heinous  crunes  against 
society  are  exterminated,  but  not  so  in  a 
land  that  ib  bound  to  the  Vatican  with 
heavy  religious  concordats.  Says  Sema- 
na:  ''According  to  the  agreement  of  the 


concordat  he  [Obeso]  ia  held  iji  rnnfine- 
ment  in  St.  Joseph's  parish  house," 

Only  the  Outside  Whitewashed 

With  this  small  sample  of  corrupt  ira- 
moral  fruits  (there  would  be  a  much 
larger  crop  if  other  areas  like  Cath- 
olic Quebec  told  their  stories)  it  is  most 
apparent  that  the  papal  "experience  and 
wisdom"  during  the  last  four  hundred 
years  has  not  bettered  social  conditions. 
True,  Catholic  priests  are  more  discreet 
in  Protestant  lands,  but  if  given  free 
rein  with  unchallenged  power  and  au- 
thority over  the  whole  land  the  clergy 
grow  lax  and  careless  in  their  moral  con- 
duct* If  the  pope  is  sincerely  grieved 
over  the  dangers  that  threaten  young 
women,  why  does  he  not  strike  where 
the  danger  is  the  greatest?  Why  does 
he  not  take  drastic  action  to  prevent 
members  of  his  own  priesthood  from 
robbing  girls  of  their  virginity?  Why 
does  the  papal  organization  give  aid  and 


comfort,  and  even  sanctnary,  to  such 
seoundrels   and   priestly    "father/*    as 

Obeso  and  his  kind?  'fathers"  is  right, 
and  not  in  any  spiritual  sense! 

Honest  Catholic  parents^  who  love  de- 
cency and  hate  iniquity,  are  not  offended 
when  confronted  with  these  facts.  They 
see  what  Jesus  meant  when  He  said  to 
a  similar  crowd  of  clergymen  in  His  day : 

Alas  for  you,  you  hypocritical  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  for  you  clean  the  outside  of  the 
cup  and  the  dish,  but  inside  they  are  full  of 
greed  and  self-indulgence.  You  blind  Phari- 
see [  You  must  first  clean  the  inside  of  the 
cup  and  the  dish,  so  that  the  outride  may  be 
clean  too.  Alas  for  you,  you  hypocritical 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  for  you  are  like  white- 
washed tombs!  They  look  well  on  the  oUtside, 
but  inside  they  are  full  of  the  bones  of  the 
dead,  and  all  that  is  unclean.  So  you  out- 
wardly appear  to  men  to  be  upright,  but 
withiji  you  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  wickcd- 
ness.-Matthew  23 ;  25-28,  An  American  Trans. 
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''Our  Teaching  Is  Often  Different  from  the  Biby 

How  well  the  master  minds  of  Roman  CathoUcism  realize  the  essential  con- 
tradiction between  the  Bible  and  the  Roman  Cathohc  system  is  forcefully 
expressed  in  an  address  delivered  by  the  cardinals  of  the  Roman  Court  to 
Pope  Julius  III  in  1550  immediately  after  his  elevation  to  the  papacy.  It  is 
contained  in  a  historical  document  of  Reformation  times  that  is  presented  today  in  the 
I^'ational  Library  of  Paris  in  Folio  B,  No<  1088,  VoL  2,  pp.  G41-650.  It  contains  amop^ 
cthei*s  the  following  interesting  passages :  "Of  all  the  advice  that  we  can  offer  Your 
Holiness,  we  have  kept  the  most  necessary  to  ^the  last.  We  must  open  our  eyes  well  and 
use  all  possible  force  in  the  matter,  namely,  to  permit  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  as 
little  as  possible  especially  in  the  vernacular,  in  all  those  countries  under  your  jurisdic- 
tion. Let  ttie  very  little  part  of  the  Gospel  suffice  that  is  usually  read  in  the  Mass  and 
let  no  OMe  be  permitted  to  read  more.  So  long  as  the  people  will  be  content  with  that 
small  amo-unt,  your  interests  will  prosper,  but  as  soon  as  the  people  want  to  read  more,, 
your  interests  will  begin  to  fail.  The  Bible  is  the  book  that,  more  than  any  other  has 
raised  against  us  the  tumults  and  tempests  by  which  we  have  almost  perished.  In  fact, 
if  anyone  examines  closely  and  compares  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  with  what  lakes 
place  in  QUI  churches  he  will  soon  find  discord  and  will  realize  that  our  teaching  is 
oftcji  diffeTent  from  the  Bihle  and  oftener  still  contrary  to  it  And  if  the  people  wake 
up  to  this,  they  will  never  stop  challenging  us  till  everything  is  laid  bare  and  then  we 
shall  become  tlie  object  of  universal  scorn  and  hatred.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  Bible  from  the  sight  of  the  people,  but  with  extreme  caution  in  order  not  to 
cause  rebellion.'* — From  '*Ca.th.olicism'fi  Tear  of  the  Bible"  in  The  Con'verted  Catholic 
Maga^inej  March,  1944. 
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WHEN  the  sap  begins  to  gurgle  trom 
the  maple  orchards  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  winter  is  past  and  springtime  is 
coming.  The  air  is  still  frosty  in  the 
northern  woods  of  eastern  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  ground  is  still  froaen^ 
but  the  heavy  blanket  of  snow  is  thaw- 
ingj  a  few  hardy  birds  have  returned 
and  winter-weary  folks  are  once  again 
bustling  around. 

Unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  woridj 
the  sapping  of  maple  trees  and  the  mak- 
ing of  maple  eyrup  and  sugar  therefrom 
is  strictly  a  Nortli  Amoritan  industry. 
It  is  as  native  to  this  continent  as  the 
North  American  Indian. 

Of  the  100  species  of  maple  trees  grow- 
ing throughout  China,  Japan  and  North 
America,  very  few  are 
tapped  for  their  sugary  sap, 
'The  black  maple,  Acer  ni- 
grum, found  in  South  Da- 
kota, Iowa  and  the  Central 
plains^  while  producing 
some  svrup,  is  inferior  to 
the  "rock",  "hard,"  or  "sug- 
ar'' maple,  Acer  saccharumy 
that  grows  in  eastern  Cana- 
da and  the  United  States  as 
far  south  as  Georgia.  Valu- 
able for  shade  and  beauti- 
ful in  shape,  this  round- 
headed,  stately  tree  with ' 
deeply  fissured  gray  bark 
sometimes  reaches  a  height 
of  120  feet  and  4  feet  in 
diameter.  The  wise  men  of 
half  a  century  ago  that 
planted  sugar  maples  along 
the  boundaries  of  their 
farms  now  have  avenues  for 
which  they  can  he  proud. 
Besides  yielding  sugar,  their 
r  e  d  d  i  s  h-b  rown,  close- 
grained,  hard  and  tough 
lumber,  known  as  "bird's- 
eye"y  "curly/'  or  'Vaxy"  ma- 
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pie,  iHRes  a  nign  polish  and  is  greatly 
prized  for  floors  and  furniture.  As  a 
fuel  it  is  excelled  only  by  hiekory,  and 
its  unleached  ashes,  being  rich  in  potash 
and  alkali,  make  wonderful  fertilizers. 
The  early  European  settlers  in  this 
countr>^  were  taught  the  art  of  making 
e  sweet  syrup  from  the  sap  of  the  maple 
tree  by  the  Indians,  who  every  spring 
observed  a  "sugar-making  moon".  The 
trees  were  tapped  and  the  sap  collected 
and  boiled  down  to  make  a  syrup.  The 
early  operations,  though  crude  and 
wasteful  compared  with  modern  scien- 
tific methods,  have  not  changed  essen- 
tially in  principle.  Slashes  were  made 
through  the  bark  into  the  first  layer  of 
wood  and  the  sap  was  caught  in  hewed- 
out  logs.  Later  wooden 
buckets  were  hung  on  the 
trees.  Up  until  recent  times 
large  fron  kettles  suspended 
from  a  horizontal  pole  over 
a  blazing  open  fire  were  used 
for  boiling  the  sap  down. 

Today  three  or  four  holes 
are  drilled  with  a  braee-and- 
bit  into  the  cambium  layer 
where  the  sap  flows,  and 
short  spouts,  called  '"spiles", 
with  perforated  ends  are 
driven  in.  If  properly 
tapped  no  appre<:!iable  inju- 
ry to  the  tree  results.  Some 
of  the  large  concerns  connect 
their  trees  together  with  a 
S3'sf  em  of  pipes  that  run  the 
sap  directly  to  the  evapo- 
rating house,  but  most  of 
the  smaller  maple  farmers 
milk  their  trees  by  daily 
visiting  each  tree  and  emp- 
tying the  pails  that  hang  on 
the  spiles.  The  blackened 
kettles  that  hung  over  the 
open  fires  of  yesteryears, 
however,  have  practically 


disappeared  in  favor  of  afaaligw  evapo- 
rating tra^B  on  large-topped  stoves.  The 
larger  companieB  use  ev^n  more  scien- 
tiiie  evaporating  equipment  for  remov- 
ing eircess  moisture  and  concentrating 
the  liquid. 

Mystery  of  the  Flow, 

Maple  sap  begins  to  flow  any  time  be- 
tween the  last  week  in  February  and  the 
middle  of  April,  depending  on  the  weath- 
er. Once  started^  it  will  flow  for  several 
days  or  for  several  weeks,  depending  on 
the  weather.  In  fact^  the  weather  condi- 
tions, the  temperature  during  the  day 
and  nightj  and  the  direction  and  temper- 
ature of  the  wind,  are  major  factors  con- 
trolling yield.  For  real  sap  weather  the 
nights  should  drop  to  a  snappy,  invig- 
orating 20  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the 
daytime  temperature  should  climb  to  the 
relaxing  upper  50's. 

The  mysterious  flow  of  the  tree's  wa- 
tery  ''blood"  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  as  to  the  causes  that  start 
and  stop  it  annually.  One  suggestion  is 
that  the  pressure  in  the  roots  forces  it 
up.  Tet  it  begins  to  flow  when  the 
ground  is  still  frozen  and  moisture  can- 
not pass  through  the  roots.  Another 
theory  is  that  the  pulling  force  of  the 
leaves  starts  the  flow*  But  how  can  this 
be,  since  the  flow  starts  while  the  leaf 
buds  are  still  dormant,  and  continues 
until  the  buds  begin  to  swells  whereupon 
the  flow  ceases  to  conserve  the  tree's 
strength?  More  reasonable  is  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  sap  is  already  m  the 
trunk,  not  in  the  roots,  and  when  the 
^arm  sun  and  air  be^n  to  hug  the  trunk 
the  pressure  of  the  sap  on  the  inside 
builds  up  and  bubbles  out  if  tapped.  The 
cold  nights,  that  instantly  stop  the  flow, 
are  necessary  to  hold  the  buds  back  and 
keep  the  sap  in  the  trunk.  Hence  the  com- 
bination of  factors  that  induce  a  long, 
gentle  flow,  and  consequently  a  high 
yield,  are  these:  a  late,  cold  spring,  then 
warm,  gentle  days  and  cool,  crisp  nights. 
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Trees  on  a  sonth^rn  slope,  where  the 
sunshine  is  the  brightest,  and  spouts 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  trees,  de- 
liver th^  most  bountiful  flow.  These,  and 
other  variables,  make  maple  trees  pro- 
duce anywhere  between  2  and  8  pounds 
of  sugar  each.  If  an  average  of  3  pounds 
is  turned  out  each  year  the  tree  is  con- 
sidered a  profitable  one. 

Production  throughout  the  country 
varies  widely,  with  Vermont  leading  as 
the  banner  maple  syrup  state,  Canada 
outstrips  the  United  States,  with  Quebec 
province  leading  all  the  others  in  pro- 
duction. Around  1930  there  were  about 
12,000,000  trees  being  milked  in  the 
StateSf  but  during  the  war  when  there 
was  a  shortage  of  manpower  this  num- 
ber was  reduced.  The  1917-20  average 
was  43455,000  pounds  olf  sugar  and 
syrup,  but  in  1937  it  was  down  to  990,000 
pounds  of  sugar  and  2,562,000  gallons  of 
syrup.  The  poorest  year  was  1945,  T^^hen 
only  251,000  pounds,  figured  on  tha 
sugar  content,  was  taken  out.  This  par- 
ticularly poor  yield  was  due  to  an  early 
warm  spell  in  February  and  March, 
which  in  turn  started  the  sap  running 
faster  than  it  could  be  taken  out,  due  to 
tlie  heavy  snow  still  in  the  woods. 

There  is  never  an  overproduction  of 
this  precious  syrup,  and  consumer  de- 
mand IS  high  enough  to  pay  almost  any 
price.  When,  in  Canada,  in  1947,  ceiling 
prices  were  removed  prices  of  maple 
syrup  jumped  70  percent;  yet  the  pro- 
ducers had  no  difficulty  in  getting  $6  a 
gallon  for  their  syrup. 

Before  the  National  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act  became  law,  in  1906,  there  were 
many  fraudulent  products  on  the  market 
that  sold  as  **maple"  syrup.  One  of  these 
contained  not  a  drop  of  niaple  syrup, 
being  a  blend  of  raw  and  refined  cane 
sugar  with  a  "maple"  flavor  added  in  the 
form  of  an  extract  from  hickory  bark. 
In  the  one  city  of  Chicago  alone  more 
imitation  *'niaple"  sugar  and  syrup  was 
turned  out  than  the  combined  natural 
production  of  the  great   maple   su^ar 
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states  of  Vermont,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, Mixtures  of  glucose,  cane  sug- 
ar and  corn  syrup  with  maple  syrup 
were  also  passed  off  as  "genuine  maple" 
Today  large  quantities  of  this  same  type 
of  syrup  is  sold,  but  finely  printed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  label  it  tells  the  customer 
they  are  not  buying  the  real  thing*  only 
an  imitation.  To  be  pure,  unadulterated 
maple  syrup  it  should  weigh  11  pounds 
to  the  gallon  and  contain  not  less  than 
60  percent  solid  maple  sugar* 

That  Never-to-Be-Forgotien  Flavor 

When  the  sap  comes  from  the  maple 
tree  it  tastes  nothing  like  the  finished 
syrup.  While  sweetish,  it  is  insipid  and 
watery.  It  takes  4  gallons  of  sap  to  pro- 
duce one  pound  of  sugar^  which  means 
that  25  gallons  of  sap  boils  down  to  make 
but  one  gallon  of  syrup. 

Usually  in  the  middle  of  a  tract  of 
maple  trees  is  located  a  rough  log  shack, 
used  but  a  few  weeks  out  of  the  year, 
where  the  sugaring-down  is  done.  All 
roads  through  the  surrounding  woods 
concentrate  on  this  central  camp.  Dur- 
ing the  "open  season"  this  place  is  not 
only  a  center  of  laborious  activity;  it  is 
also  the  place  where  friends  and  neigh- 
bors gather  for  social  ^et-togethers.  The 
air  is  filled  with  the  faint  aroma  of  boil- 
ing sap  mixed  with  the  pleasant  smell 
of  burning  wood.  Swarthy-faced  men  sit 
around  talking  and  sipping,  talking  more 
tbauv usual,  and  sipping  cupa  of  "maple 
tea"  hot  from  the  pan — the  semi-finished 
syrup  "spiked"  with  brandy.  Women 
folks  spread  syrup  on  bread  and  drink 
coffee,  or,  perhaps,  grandma  brought 
along  ^ome  doughnuts  that  are  most  de- 
licious when  dipped  in  the  hot,  thin 
synip.  The  children  anxiously  wait  for 
the  syrup  to  thicken  so  that  they  can 
make  ^*sheepskins",  "leather  aprons/'  or 
"maple  wax"  out  of  it.  Howt  Oh,  by 
pouring  it  on  a  pan  of  icy  snow  or  into 
cold  water  and  allowing  it  to  cool  to  a 
palate-tickling  caramel  candy. 

There   is   quite  a   difference   in  the 
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flavor  of  different  batches  of  maple 
syrups.  The  finest  come  from  the  early 
flow  of  sap.  Also  the  skill,  experience 
and  technique  of  the  "cook"  affects, 
either  for  good  or  for  bad,  the  color, 
weight  and  purity  of  the  finished  syrup. 
In  the  olden  days,  thickness  was  guessed 
at  by  the  way  the  syrup  ran  off  the  end 
of  a  wooden  spoon,  but  today  specific 
gravity  or  "body"  is  measurable  by  the 
sugar  hydrometer.  The  coarser,  darker 
grades  of  sugar  are  made  by  stirring 
only  enough  to  cause  sugaring  and  then 
pouring  into  molds  and  leaving  it  to 
harden  undisturbed.  The  creamy-white 
variety  of  maple  sugar  is  made  by  con- 
stant stirring  while  cooling.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  demand  was  more  for 
sugar,  and  in  one  season  1 2,000,000 
pounds  of  it  was  produced,  when  only 
2,000,000  pounds  of  syrup  was  made* 
However,  in  recent  years  the  swing  has 
been  away  from  sugar  and  toward  syrup. 

When  pantry  shelves  are  once  again 
stocked  wkh  a  fresh  supply  of  maple 
syrup  mother  gets  busy  using  some  of 
her  favorite  recipes  for  appetizing 
foods.  For  breakfast  it  is  sour-milk  pan- 
cakes or  hot,  crispy  waflSes  buttered  and 
covered  all  over  with  real  maple  syrup  I 
What  a  way  to  start  the  day  I  For  dinner 
she  tantalizes  and  teases  her  family  with 
second  and  third  helpings  of  maple- 
basted  ham  or  baked  squash  candied 
with  maple  syrup.  She  also  knows  how 
her  family  goes  for  apple  brown  Betty 
witli  maple-cream  sauce.  Those  crunchy 
goody-cooldes  she  makfes  with  maple  sug- 
ar and  nuts  certainly  hit  the  spot. 

Whereas  cane  sugar  and  honey  are 
strong  sweeteners,  they  are  mild  flavor- 
ers.  Not  so  with  maple  sugar.  It  has  a 
distinct  flavor  all  its  own,  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  flavor,  one  that  gives  character 
and  individuality  to  culinary  ereationfe 
of  the  kitchen.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
esteemed  as  a  flavoring  for  cake  fillings 
and  icings,  candies  and  special  batters. 
Or  is  there  anything  that,  beats  maple- 
nut  ice  cream  for  flavor? 
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Evils  of  Easter 


'^  Throughout  Chmtendom  Easter  is  a  gala 
festivalt  said  to  be  the  most  important  feast 
of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  calendar.  Yet,  how 
mBJiy  people  know  what  it  is  all  about?  Ask 
the  average  celebrators  and  they  will  say  it  com- 
meinoi^ates  the  resuTTect^on  of  Jesus  on  the 
third  day  aft«r  His  crucifixion.  If  that  is  so, 
then  what  do  the  colored  eggs  and  the  eaady 
rabbits,  the  fancy  baskets  and  springtime  fash* 
ions,  have  to  do  with  JesusI  How  many  even 
know  where  the  name  "Easter''  comes  from? 
1^  The  dietionaries  and  the  encyclopedias  point 
out  that  Easter  was  the  life  and  spring  goddess 
of  the  devil-worshiping  Druids  of  northern  En- 
rope.  Other  authorities  show  that  this  goddt^ss 
of  the  Dmida  was  the  same  as  Astarte  or 
Ishtar^  who  was  worshiped  by  the  ancient  Chal- 
deans, Babylonians  and  Phoenicians.  The  name 
Easter  (variously  spelled  asster,  Ecstere,  estcme, 
eesterne,  costre  and  ostara  in  old  manuscripts), 
and  its  more  ancient  form  Astarte,  eome  from 
the  root  Asht-tart  meaning  "the  woman  that 
made  towers".  This  woman  obviously  was 
SemiramiSt  the  wife  of  Nimrod^  who  helped 
bjm  build  the  tower  of  Babeh  After  her  death 
she  was  deified  ag  the  "queen  of  heaven",  and 
for  many  centuries  before  the  days  of  Jesus, 
all  the  primitive  religions  held  ft  springtime 
festival  in  her  honor.  Then^  when  Constantine 
the  Great,  that  "great"  religio-politieal  schemer, 
united  apostate  Christianity  with  paganism  to 
form  a  single,  catholic  (universal)  state  religion 
in  the  fourth  century  A,D.  such  pagan  festivals 
as  Easter  were  made  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar. 

•^  The  appendages  attached  to  the  festival  as 
now  celebrated  are  further  proof  of  its  rank 
paganism.  If  any  will  say  that  the  multi- 
colored eggs  and  rabbits  are  harmless,  ^mean- 
iugless  ornaments  ^dded  to  amuse  children,  then 
why  is  it,  that  all  the  ancient  demon-worshipers, 
the  Romans,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Babylonians, 
Persians,  Hindus,  Chinese  and  Japanese— none 
of  which  worshiped  Jesus  or  His  resurrection 
— ^why  did  all  such  attach  deep  mystical  signifi* 


canee  to  these  tJaster  egg^  and  rabbitaT  Be- 
cause, in  their  phallic  ^'mysteries"  and  sex- 
worship  the  egg'  was  a  symbol  of  life  and  fer- 
tility. The  rapidly  multiplying  rabbit  was  also 
a  symbol  of  fertility  and  great  reproduction. 
Says  the  Catholic  Encyclo-pediUj  "The  rabbit  is 
a  pagan  symbol  and 'has  always  been  an  em- 
blem of  fertility/'  The  wearing  of  new  clothes 
and  colorful  ensembles  is  a  hand-me-down  of 
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the  pagans  who  believed  that  wearing  a  new 
bonnet  on  Easter  brought  happiness  in  love. 
'S?  In  view  of  these  facts  what  could  be  more 
reproaching,  more  dishonoring,  or  more  blas- 
phemous of  Jesus  and  His  beloved  Pathcr 
Jehovah  God  than  to  have  this  sexy  pagan 
holiday  associated  with  the  resurrection  of  Je- 
sus^ Moreover,  the  Bible  condemns  in  no  un- 
certain terms  this  worship  of  Easter  (Astarte), 
the  "queen  of  heaven'%  called  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  Ashtaroth,  Asbtoreth,  Ashteroth 
and  Astaroth.  Christ  and  His  disciples  were 
fully  aware  of  how  King  Solomon  fell  into  dis- 
favor with  God  because  he  served  and  wor- 
shiped the  goddess  Easter.  (1  Kings  11:5,31; 
2  Kings  23:13)  They  knew  how  Jehovah's 
wrath  was  kindled  against  the  nation  of  Israel 
when  Israel  turned  from  pure  worship  and  cele- 
brated the  Easter  festival.  (Judges  2:11-14; 
10:6;  1  Samuel  7:3^4;  12;  10)  They  knew 
how  God  by  the  niouth  of  His  prophet  Jere- 
miah condemned  those  that  made  cakes  for  the 
"queen  of  heaven".  (Jeremiah  7:  IS;  44: 17-27) 
Hence  there  is  no  record  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ  as  ever  celebrating  Easter. 
*^  Manifestly,  Easter  from  its  very  origin  and 
by  its  very  nature  is  of  the  Devil.  It  is  not 
Christian,  not  even  in  name^  and  its  annual 
celebration  by  Christendom  is  nothiiig  more 
than  a  scheme  of  the  Devil  to  bring  reproach 
on  God  and  Christ.  Therefore  true  Christians, 
who  know  these  facts,  turn  away  in  diagiist 
from  such  foolish  paganism  even  if  the  ignorant 
and  uninformed  claim  that  such  practice  honors 
God  and  commemorates  the  resurrection  of  His 
beloved  Son. 
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number  pne  for/TiiG  war 
they  f  eaLXfiav^low  man'^^il 
ization  injS^^KtSTTKal  battle- 
ground i^  ironically,  tmsver 
spot  mr  earth  where  ra 
civili^tion  was  born.  It  is  the 
ar^known  as  "Middle  East", 
s  you  ponder  the  map  of 
Middle  East,  do  you  won- 
what  there  is  about  it  to 
ke  it  a  global  hattlegroundT 
OfPUie  surface  nothing  exeltinp^ 
app^^KS;  Merely2jS53,0OOsr|uare  miles  of 
frowTiin^HmrnirfamST^Iateaas  and  rain- 
less deserts.  The  threadbare  region  luen 
first  struggled  over  in  their  long  conquest 
for  world  don:iination.^A.ges  ago  it  was 
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estimated  poten- 
tial, the  four  sec- 
tions are: 

Soviet  Eussia, 
150  to  200  billion 
barrels'  Middle 
East,  155  billion 
barrels;  United 
f;tates,  7r>  billion 

rrels;  Cari 
bVau»   CO  bj^on 
bftlrels.   jSr   rich 
priste  is  flie  Mid- 

.^,. J  die  ..^. 

In  one/ear  Americans  drill V^QOO  wild- 
cat welW;  four  o«t  of  five  never  yielding 
oil,  arfcl  coating  $378,000  j^er  12,000*foot 
woif  to  drill  The  yield  from  the  4,000 
mils  is  scarcely  enough  oil  to  meet  local 
given  up  as  having  bee^  exploited  and     demands  for  two  months.  During  the 

ne  year  in  Kuwait  (a  sheikdom  about 
of    Connecticut    or    Northern 
dozen  wells  are  drilled^  none 
ry,  and  twelve  times  as  much 
from  then]  as  from  all  the  4,000 
n    wells    combined,    American 
wells,  including  old  stripper  wells,  have 
to  be  pumped,  to  average  11  barrels  a 
day.  Virtually  all  Middle  East  wells  flow 
like   living  springs,  and  they  average 
5,000  barrels   a   day.   Contrasted  with 
America's  500,000  dribbling  welb/tliere 
are  not  more  than  300  wells  in  all  the 
Middle    East,    but    the    300    produced 
1,250,000  barrels  of  oil  last  year,  and  un- 
der them  is  definitely  outlined  more  oil 
than  is  kno^Ti  to  lie  under  all  America's 
half  million  wells. 

And  who  was  it  that  struck  upon  these 
riches  of  awesonie  proportions  surpass- 
ing the  legendarj"  gold  mines  of  Solo- 
mont  Not  the  native  Iranians,  Arabians, 
Egyptians^  not  any  of  these.  It  was 
Americans  and  British,  mainly,  who 
struck  the  "black  gold''  mines,  and  who 
hold  most  of  the  oil  concessions.  Their 


left  practically  worthless.  No,  on  the 
surface  there  is  nothin/in  all  the  sun- 
scorched  Middle  East  \dDrth  touching  off 
a  world  conflagration.  But  it  is  what  lies 
under  the  surface  that  ckunts. 
The  Middle  East  fairlV  floats  on  oi 


''Black  Gold" 

Oil  has  played  a  colorfnUroleir/the 
Middle  East  ever  since  NoaRvatlced  his 
ark  'Svithin  and  without  with  pitch",  and 
later  when  the  mother  of  Moses  took  a 
little  ark  of  ^  bulrushes  "and  daubed  it 
with  slrme  and  with  pitch'*  to  hide  her 
infant  son  among  the  Saga  along  the 
brink  of  the  Nile.  Yet  it  was  not  until 
this  thirty-fifth  century  after  Moses  that 
men  awoke  to  the  essentially  economic 
value  of  oil.  And  now  the  oil-thirsty  na- 
tions start  rushing  in  their  greedy  haste 
to  drink  up  the  "black  gold"  underlining 
the  Middle  East. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  world's  oil  and 
gas  resources,  bo  far  known,  or  at  least 
acknowledged,  are  grouped  in  four  sec- 
tions oC  the  planet.  In  order  of  their 
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domestic  and  colonial  sources  drying 
up,  their  appetites  for  oil  ballooning  by 
the  bour,  plus  a  new  Marshall  Plan  econ- 
omy in  western  Europe  demanding  mul- 
tiplied quantities  of  oil  and  themselves 
controlling  the  world  oil  markets,  it  is 
no  small  wonder  that  American  and  Brit- 
ish interests  quail  and  pant  with  fear 
of  what  might  overtake  their  widening 
monopolies. 

To  gain  the  sympathies  of  the  peoples 
the  oU  cartels  ally  themselves  with  po- 
litical and  religious  agitators  to  conjura 
up  a  host  of  reasons  why  a  showdown 
war  with  Soviet  Russia  might  be  worth 
the  fighting.  The  purpose  is  to  cover  up 
the  main  issue,  oil,  under  a  camouflage  of 
pseudo-patriotic  and  religious  falderal. 

Sham  issues 

While  fixing  .the  Middle  East  in  front 
of  the  public  eye  as  the  hottest  tinder 
box  in  the  world,  the  war  baiters  rarely 
frame  the  word  "oiF  upon  their  lips. 
They  bill  the  Middle  East  as  a  theater 
for  a  World  War  III  premiere  for  all 
kinds  of  asinine  reasons.  There  is  the 
humanitarian  angle.  For  America  and 
her  allies  to  combat  Russia  with  ground 
troops  through  Europe  or  China  or  In- 
dia would  necessitate  blowing  too  many 
millions  of  peoples  into  mincemeat.  The 
more  humane  road  to  globicide  is 
through  tjie  sparsely  populated  Middle 
East. 

A  Britisher,  venturing  more  "grown- 
up" sentiments  for  ^''defending"  the  Mid- 
dle Eastj  reiterates  that  old  stale  one 
about  the  Middle  East  as  beings  to  a  Brit- 
isher's way  of  thinking,  the  most  im- 
portant  single  link  in  the  world's  water- 
ways^ namely  Suez  Canal.  "Is  the  Soviet 
bear  going  to  be  let  paw  its  way  through 
some  Mediterranean  outlet  and  upset  my 
Suez  tollgatef'  yowls  the  British  lion. 
And  "Besides  the  waterway^^  chimes  in 
the  American  eagle^  "everybody  in  avia- 
tion knows  that  the  Middle  East  is  a 
world   air   crossroads*   The   safety   of 
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America  (that  is,  American  aviation 
monopolies)  depends  upon  America's 
maintaining  supremacy  of  the  world's 
commercial  airways."  But  Suez  and  air- 
way monopolies  are  not  likely  to  impel 
the  common  man  to  rise  up  in  a  crusade 
uf  atomic  fury.  So  an  ideological  war- 
fare is  fomented  between  the  "Chris- 
tian" democracies  and  "Godless''  Russia. 
Leaving  off  the  fabricated  issuesj  in- 
cluding religious  crusades,  let  us  go  on 
to  more  ominous  sounds*  Politically 
erupting  out  of  the  Middle  East  and 
scattering  cinders  of  hate  and  confusion 
all  over  the  world  is  the  Palestine  vol- 
cano. You  hear  Britain  and  America  be- 
nignly suggest  that  the  Arab  League  of 
Middle  East  nations  admit  the  Jews,  In 
the  next  breath  Britain  and  America  get 
"hot  and  bothered",  renounce  the  Jews, 
and  make  flustered  moves  to  thwart  the 
Jewish  movement.  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  that  wheti  Britain  and  America 
mention  the  Jews  to  the  Arabs,  the 
Arabs  might  bring  up  the  subject  of  oilf 
The  Middle  East  like  a  sun-blistered 
mat  sprawls  in  front  of  the  side  door  to 
Russia,  with  its  oil  controlled  by  far  dis- 
tant  Britain  and  America.  If  the  Arab 
should  hint  that  he  would  as  soon  scrap 
tliose  Anglo-American  oil  concessions 
and  swing  over  into  the  Soviet  orbit, 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  Bear  Sniffs  at  the  Lion*s  Share 

With  tFO  bristling  land  arms  extend- 
ing around  the  Black  sea  and  menacing 
from  the  north,  the  Sovief  bear  has  its 
paws  sunk  into  the  soil  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  Middle  East.  Sniffing  the 
rich  stakes  in  front  of  its  noae^  the  bear 
growls.  The  Soviet  bear,  as  insatiable 
as  its  Anglo-American  competitors,  al- 
ready has  control  of  Rumania's  oil*  It 
hordes  vast  reserves  far  back  within  its 
huge  Siberian  wildernesses,  but  lacks 
both  the  capital  and  machinery  to  devel- 
op its  own  rftsourees.  Why  not  grab  its 
share  of  concessions  and  markets  in  the 
Middle  East?  Why  not  buy  eruttes  from 
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Middle  East  fieldsT  That  brings  up  the 

Si'karat  question,  Who  wiU  seU  to  Kns- 
sia  T  The  British  government  would 
hardly  be  in  favor  of  selling  Russia  Per- 
sian oil.  Neither  would  Standard  Oil  of 
America  and  its  affiliates  care  to  lubri- 
cate the  Var  machine  of  the  arch  foe  of 
free  enterprise. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  Middle  East  oil 
is  wealthy  and  the  oil  is  the  property  of» 
not  the  82  million  natives  of  the  land, 
but  of  hoggish  imperialists  most  of 
whom  operate  from  thousands  of  miles 
away.  By  far  the  greater  bulk  of  Middle 
Bast  oil  eoncessions  are  held  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  with 
Britain  wielding  edge  of  control.  The 
British  governnientj  itself  controlling 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.  Ltd.  (which  owns 
principal  oil  coneesaions  in  western 
Iran),  makes  no  bones  about  the  fact  that 
Middle  East  6il  is  the  biggest  single 
quick  asset  left  to  the  British  Empire- 
The  Empire's  loss  of  IndiA,  Burma,  Cey- 
lon, with  other  losses  looming  on  the  in- 
ternational horizon,  as  well  as  the  loss 
of  control  over  Egypt  and  Palestine,  all 
this  tends  to  raise  the  harried  mane  of 
the  British  lion  when  its  last  remaining 
big-time  spoil  is  threatened  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Where  the  Eagle  Spreads  Its  Wiitgs 

While  the'  British  lion  holds  domain 
over  an  area  in  the  Middle  East  twice 
the  size  of  the  British  lales^  there  are 
still  293jOO0  square  miles  of  rich  oil  con- 
cessions left  over  which  the  American 
eagle  may  spread  its  wings.  Three  Amer- 
ican companies  combined  with  Cal-Tex 
of  Canada  make  up  one  of  the  mightiest 
cartels  ever  formed,  the  Arabian  Ameri- 
can Oil  Co.  (Arameo).  Its  holdings  in- 
clude concession^  for  all  Saudi  Arabia. 
Recently  two  of  the  four  members  of 
Arameo,  Standard  of  Jersey  and  Socony 
Vacuum,  jockeyed  for  a  40-percent  in- 
terest in  Arameo  for  themselves. 

In  Mareh^  1947,  the  same  two  com- 
panies arranged  to  plunk  down  $101,- 
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000,000  toward  finandng  the  Trans^ 
Arabian  Pipeline  Co.  to  build  a  pipeline 
that  will  stretch  clear  across  Arabia. 
When  that  1,000-mile  pipeline  is  com- 
pleted these  twin  giants  of  Arameo  will 
control  to  a  vast  extent  the  marketing 
of  Arabian  oil*  Tying  in  with  the  British 
cartel  (Anglo-Iranian),  Jersey  and  So- 
cony have  made  a  similar  arrange- 
ment to  help  construct  a  big  pipeline 
from  Iran  and  share  in  the  marketing 
of  Persian  oil. 

From  this  briefest  of  surveys  the 
truth  clearly  stands  out  that  while  the 
British  may  own  the  lion's  share  of  the 
fabulous  Persian  oil  deposits,  the  Amer- 
icans have  no  man's  grace  to  ask  when 
it  comes  to  the  equally  fabulous  Arabian 
oil,  and  between  the  two  it  is  hard  to  dis* 
tinguish  where  the  lion's  tail  leaves  off 
and  the  eagle's  wings  begin. 

Third  in  rank  with  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica is  Dutch  Shell,  with  the  French  hard 
on  its  heels.  Both  Dutch  and  French  in- 
terests operate  through  British-eon- 
trolled  cartels.  France  possesses  no  oth- 
er important  oil  source  than  this  that 
she  has  latched  onto  in  Iran*  Her  two 
North  African  colonies  of  Algeria  and 
Morocco  being  Arab/  France  keenly  de- 
sires to  get  along  peaceably  with  the 
Arab  world  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
on  siphoning  the  Middle  East  oil  barrel. 
This  dual  design,  incidentally,  serves  as 
a  little  golden  key  to  understanding 
French  policy  toward  the  Jews. 

The  Market 

Due  to  the  oil's  prolific  abundance  and 
the  ridiculously  cheap  cost  of  labor,  Mid- 
dle East  oil  at  the  wells  costs  the  pro- 
ducers from  10c  to  25c  a  barrel.  Trans- 
portation in  company-owned  tankers  to 
as  far  away  as  New  York  could  not  add 
more  than  $1*25  a  barrel  at  the  moslf. 
Middle  East  oil  can  be  sold  at  a  fat 
profit  in  New  York  for  $2.50  a  barrel — 
the  same  barrel  delivered  from  Texas 
costing  $3,02.  With  their  new  pipelines 
completed,  producers  could  lay  down  a 
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barrel  of  Persian  Gulf  oi.  m  New  York 
harbor  at  a  cost  of  $1,025  per  barrel. 

Already  a  howling  and  wailing  is 
raised  by  American  petroleum  produc- 
ers who  see  their  sky-priced  markets  en- 
dangered by  the  importing  of  too  much 
Middle  East  oil;  already  there  is  talk  of 
reducing  American  product]  on  from 
5,350,000  barrels  a  day  to  235,000  bar^ 
rels  a  day,  to  keep  the  price  up.  There 
must  never  be  any  such  thing  as  cheap 
oil,  you  know. 

However^  thfe  logical  market  for  Mid- 
dle East  oil  is  not  America.  If  the  world 
oil  rnarket  can  be  shaped  and  protected 
and  held  secure  the  way  American  oil 
interests  fain  would  have  it,  then  the 
Caribbean  oil  would  be  diverted  to 
American  markets,  while  Middle  East 
oil  would  flow  to  its  logical  markets  in 
Europe^  the  North  African  coast,  China, 
Japan,  India,  Aiistralia,  South  Africa 
— in  short,  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  ex- 
cluding the  Soviet  as  much  as  possible. 
This  market  is  at  present  consuming  a 
billion  barrels  of  oil  a  year,  at  Avhich 
rate  Middle  East  fields  would  supply  the 
market  for  150  years. 

Marshall  Plan  funds  opened  the  way 
for  many  European  markets  to  buy  un- 
precedented quantities  of  oil — the  Mid- 
dle East  produced  a  record  1,250,000 
barrels  in  1948  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
outlines  of  an  American  model  oil-econ- 
omy is  taking  shape  in  western  Europe, 
aiid  the  Soviet  sees  in  this  a  formidable 
war  machine.  The  point  that  stands  out 
in  the  Anglo-American  oil  cartels  is  that 
those  European  customers  are  buying 
Middle  East  oil  at  prices  held  in  line 
with  U.  S*  prices.  The  point  that  stands 
out  in  the  American  taxpayer's  troubled 
eyes  is  that  he  is  supplymg  Europe  with 
Marshall  Plan  funds,  and  Eurofieans  use 
the  funds  to  pay  fantastic  prices  to  Brit- 
ish and  American  oil  monopolies  for 
Middle  East  oil.  It  may  be  a  long  way 
around,  hut  it  is  just  one  more  oily  way 
by  which  the  taxpayer's  money  winds  up 
in  the  hands  of  some  monopolists. 
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And  yet  if  Middle  East  oil  exploita- 
tion  is  left  to  Soviet  Russia,  where 
would  the  world  wind  up?  Men's  hearts 
keep  failing  theni^  every  which  way  they 
look,  for  fear  of  the  things  they  see  com- 
ing upon  the  earth. 

American  as  well  as  British  oil  inter- 
ests  are  just  getting  set  to  exploit  Mid- 
dle East  oil  in  twentieth-century  fash- 
ion, and  with  a  dream-world  of  trillion- 
dollar  profits  in  view,  the  stakes,  Bo  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  are  wortll  any- 
thing it  takes  tp-hold  them.  Here  are  a 
few  hints  of  what  they  expect  to  reap: 

Middle  East  oil  is  transported  to 
world  markets  by  pipeline  and  tanker. 
There  ist  a  14-ineh  desert  pipeline  from 
the  Iraq  fields  to  Beirut,  and  a  16-ineh 
pipeline  to  Haifa.  Both  these  lines  are 
hei'ng  doubled  to  carry  300,000  barrels  a 
day*  A  mammoth  34-ineh  pipeline,  to  be 
completed  by  1951,  will  add. 535,000  bar- 
rels to  the  daily  deluge*  Besides  this,  the 
afore-mentioned  trans-Arabian  pipeline, 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1950,  will 
measure  30  and  31  inches  and  carry 
330,000  barrels  a  day  more  than  1,000 
miles  to  the  Mediterranean  near  Haifa. 

This  is  but  the  barest  outline  of  the 
odds  at  stake  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
these  are  factors  that  determine  so  much 
of  the  political  maneuvering  on  the  in- 
ternational dashboard  of  "cold  war" 
diplomacy,  AH  the  political  intrigue  and 
''cold  war"  techniques  that  can  be 
brought  into  play  are  now  Working  over- 
time to  shape  up  the  Middle  East  oil 
monopoly  in  favor  of  Anglo-American 
and  allied  interests.  All  the  ingenuity 
and  ruthless  infiltration  and  encircle- 
ment tactics  the  Soviet  can  engineer  are 
being  applied  to  defeat  the  design.  But 
looking  at  the  setup  realistically  the 
U.  S,  News  S  World  Report  concludes 
that  if  war  should  come  the  chances  of 
Anglo-American  forces'  holding  the  Mid- 
dle East  intact  against  Russia  would  be 
about  as  nil  as  the  chances  Eussia  would 
have  of  ,holding  similar  interests  in 
Mexico, — Contributed, 

AWAKE! 


T>eath  -  t^ieueinQ.  10 kite  'Beautu. 
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CHILE'S  beautiful  white-capped  vol- 
cano Villarrica  has  often  been  used 
to  entice  tourists  to  the  southern  lake 
regions,  but  now  it  has  a  dirty  face  like 
a  naughty  boy  who  has  dipped  too  often 
in  the  jelly  jar.  After  forty  years  of  in- 
activity this  postcard  voieano  has  burst 
forth  in  a  homicidal  career  and  resi- 
dents for  miles  around  live  in  constant 
dread  of  sudden  death. 

Forty  years  ago  an  eruption  destroyed 
the  vegetation  on  the  east  side  of  the 
volcano  in  the  direction  of  the  Argentine 
harder,  but  on  the  slopes  toward  Lake 
yillarrica  generations  of  families  have 
lived  witliout  fear  of  their  lives.  Year 
after  year  they  have  planted  their  small 
gardens,  pastured  their  flocks  and  reaped 
their  grain.  Streams  descending  from 
the  snow-topped  volcano  irrigated  their 
sloping  farms.  With  a  mirror  lake 
nestled  by  green  wooded  hills  in  front  of 
them  and  a  towering  majestic  volcano 
at  their  backs,  what  family  could  wish 
for  more? 

During  the  summer  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  February  Lake  Villarrica  with 
its  sumptuous  government-owned  hotel 
at  Pueon  is  the  meeca  for  tourists  from 
far  and  wide.  Many  Isaac  Waltons  come 
to  enjoy  the  thrills  of  salmon  fishing  or 
trout  casting  in  the  mountain  streams 
that  feed  the  lake.  It  is  a  tranquil  spot 
free  of  the  crude  commercialism  that  too 
often  mars  the  beauty  of  many  a  natural 
setting  in  the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
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volcano  with  its  perpetually  white  crown 
was  a  favorite  spot  for  ski  enthusiasts. 
A  mountain  lodge  known  as  a  refugio 
supplied  all  of  the  comforts  of  home  to 
those  who  enjoy  breath-taking  swoopB 
down  sno^vy  slopes.  For  others  whose 
health  is  not  so  vigorous  there  are  the 
near-by  mineral  baths  of  Faguin  and 
Minetue,  Many  come  here  in  pursuit  of 
that  illusive  "fountain  of  youth"  believed 
to  be  located  in  the  warm  radioactive 
waters  that  have  their  source  in  the  vol- 
cano. 

^'Land  of  the  Trembling  Earth" 

In  the  past  Chile  has  attracted  more 
attention  with  its  earthquakes  than  with 
its  volcanic  eruptions.  It  has  even  been 
termed  *'the  land  of  the  trembling  earth", 
by  Benjamin  Subercaseaux  in  his  book 
Chile  J  a  Geographic  Extravaganza,  which 
has  recently  been  translated  from  the 
Spanish  into  English.  This  author  re- 
veals that,  unknown  even  to  Chileans, 
"there  are  140  volcanic  mouths  open 
from  Guallatire  in  the  north  to  Burney 
in  the  south."  However,  not  all  of  these 
are  listed  as  volcanoes  on  the  detailed 
maps  of  the  country.  Many  of  these  are 
in  the  north  of  Chile,  where  the  land  is 
rich  in  minerals,  but  the  most  beautiful 
volcanoes  are  in  the  south. 

It  is  the  snow-covered  beauty  of  the  vol- 
canoes south  of  Santiago  that  inspires 
painters  and  photographers  to  outdo 
themselves  in  transmitting  the  majestic 
whiteness  to  canvas  or  glossy  paper- 
Tourists  T>h  I  and  ah !  at  the  sight  of  this 
lofty  purity  so  high  above  them.  Not  for- 
an  instant  do  they  think  of  the  death- 
dealing  power  of  this  white  beauty.  In 
their  superstitious  awe  the  early  Indian 
settlers  of  Chile  spoke  of  el  VolcaUf  Hhe 
divinity  that  produces  the  miracles  of 
the  mysterious  eruptions.'  One  of  the 
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ToTeanoes  near  Santiago  is  called  Bl  Vol- 
€an  in  honor  of  this  god  of  the  Indians. 
Many  others  still  have  long  Indian 
names  that  are  difficult  to  pronounce. 

One  of  the  most  -anusual  and  mysteri- 
ous volcanoes  in  Chile  is  that  located  un- 
der the  bay  of  Talcahuano.  Here  occa- 
sionally the  submarine  volcanic  action 
fills  the  water  of  the  hay  with  sulphurous 
fumes  and  gases.  This  kills  off  all  the 
fish  in  the  Jiarboij  and  the  obnoxious 
odor  from  the  bodies  of  dead  fish  float- 
ing' around  the  surface  of  the  water  per- 
meates the  atmosphere  of  a  large  area 
sometimes  for  weeks  afterwards. 

The  volcano  of  Villarrica  is  not  as 
high  as  many  others  to  the  norths  but 
its  location  near  the  large  lake  of  the 
same  name  has  lured  many  visitors. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  lower  slopes  were 
covered  with  virgin  forests^  but  menj  in 
^eir  greed  for  lumber  and  charcoal,  have 
stripped  the  sides  of  the  mountain  of 
^  its  timber,  leaving  huge,  ugly  stumps 
to  mar  the  appearance  ot  the  green  pas- 
tures. Now,  in  the  recent  disaster  of 
Villarrica,  they  have  witnessed  one  re- 
sult of  their  wanton  slaughter  of  the 
trees,  whose  deep  roots  held  the  moun- 
tain slopes  in  place. 

Death  Flows  from  the  White  Beauty 

When  the  fall  and  winter  rains  of  1948 
began  to  cloud  over  the  atmosphere  in 
May  and  June,  the  internal  activity  of 
the  volcano  commenced  to  bum.  Out- 
wardly, on  clear  days,  it  continued  to 
present  a  pure  innocent  face  to  the  un- 
suspecting world.  Because  of  the  pro- 
longed rainy  season  the  increased  activ- 
ity of  the  volcano  was  carried  on  behind 
a  frontage  of  enveloping  dark  clouds. 

As  the  rain  continued  to  fall  in  the  val- 
ley, more  and  more  snow  piled  up  on  the 
already  snow-crusted  volcano  until  it 
extended  down  the  slope  300  nieters, 
or  approximately  1,000  feet.  In  the  se- 
crecy of  the  clouds  the  hot  volcanic  lava 
began  to  melt  the  deep  cap  of  snow, 
building  up  a  wall  of  water  against  the 
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lower  crust  of  frozen  snow  near  the  fen^ 
ber  line. 

Of  all  this  activity  the  1,766  inhabi- 
tants in  the  near-by  area  were  only  dim- 
ly  RWBre.  On  the  night  of  Octohbr  X7 
they  calmly  went  to  bed  to  sleep  until 
the  following  dawn.  At  5  in  the  morning 
a  young  truck-driver  left  the  town  of 
Villarrica  to  drive  along  the  lake  to  the 
distant  logging  camp  for  his  load  of 
lumber*  It  was  a  darX  dreary  morning 
and  the  noise  of  the  motor  inside  the 
cabin  of  the  truck  kept  him  preoccupied 
with  his  driving* 

Suddenly  he  saw  a  wall  of  water,  pro- 
pelling huge  boulders  and  tree  stumps 
in  its  swirling  mass,  sweep  out  the 
bridge  just  ahead  of  him*  As  a  tongue 
of  water  headed  for  the  truck^  he  urged 
it  up  an  incline  to  higher  ground.  From 
there  he  watched  in  dazed  horror  as 
parts  of  houses,  whole  trees,  bodies  of 
animals  and  people  rushed  past  him  in 
the  torrent  of  water.  For  two  hours  he 
watched  the  destruction  around  him. 
Then  when  he  tried  to  turn  back  to  the 
town  he  found  that  the  bridge  behind 
him  had  also  been  wiped  out  by  the 
avalanche  of  snow  water. 

Farther  up  the  slope  of  the  volcano 
two  other  young  men  were  njot  as  lucky. 
They  were  the  caretakers  of  the  ski  lodge 
owned  by  the  Club  Andino  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Cautin.  They  were  not  unaware 
of  their  danger,  like  the  sleeping  fami- 
lies in  the  valleys  below  them.  They  were 
close  to  the  scene  of  action  and  could 
plainly  hear  the  volcanic  d^st'orhaacB. 
However,  they  had  a  duty  to  perform. 
They  were  paid  to  protect  the  ski  club 
property.  As  the  rumbling  noise  ap- 
proached they  fled  to  the  cellar.  There 
their  bodies  were  found  much  later  when 
rescuers  dared  to  approach  the  spot 
where  the  lodge  had  been* 

As  is  often  the  case  the  newspapers 
and  news  magazines  greatly  exaggerated 
the  destruction  resulting  from  the  two- 
hour  flood  of  snow  water.  It  is  believed 
that  52  persons  perished  in  the  sudden 
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disaster,  but  only  18  bodies  have  been 
recovered.  The  others  cpinpletely  disap- 
peared without  leaving  a  trace.  In  many 
cases  their  small  farms  disappeared  with 
them.  Now  only  bits  of  driftwood  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  are  proof  that  tliere 
was  a  previous  existence. 

Contrary  to  newspaper  reports,  tlie 
volcanic  lava  did  not  descend  to  cause 
the  damage  in  October.  It  was  the  500 
meters  (or  1,850  feet)  of  water  that 
raced  down  the  courses  of  the  mountain 
streams,  making  incisions  of  20  to  25 
meters  (70  to  SO  feet),  that  caused  tlie 
damage;  that  together  with  the  huge 
tree  stiimps  left  by  the  earlier  logging 
and  the  boulders  of  previous  volcanic 
lava.  The  raging  water  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  a  small  oxciuftivp  hofel  at 
the  lakeside  and  a  piggery  farther  along 
the  highway.  Both  were  wiped  out* 

Property  Damage 

In  his  detailed  rer>ort  of  the  disaster 
Gen.  Pedro  Sepulvedra  Poblete,  chief  of 
the  fifth  zone  of  government  police, 
(5^  Zona  de  Carahineros)  revealed  that 
the  property  of  93  persons  was  de- 
stroyed or  damaeed.  This  included  40 
houses  and  21  other  buildings,  with  a 
total  property  loss  in  pesos  of  $3,841,000 
in  an  area  covering^ 304  hectares  (about 
750  acres)  of  land.  The  loss  also  included 
217  sheep,  124  pigs,  58  cows  and  a  few 
horses,  as  well  as  60  truck  gardens.  The 
bridge  of  Lafun,  Molco.  Loncotrado 
and  Los  Chilcos  on  the  highway  between 
the  towns  of  Villarrica  and  Pucon  were 
swept  away  in  the  torrent. 

babies  Please  Note 


The  Time  magasitte  in  its  November  1 
issue  said  that  the  salmon  and  trout 
fishing  in  the  lake  and  near-by  streams 
has  befen  destroyed  for  three  years  to 
come.  But  those  who  have  tried  it  say 
tliat  a  meal  of  fresh  salmon  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1949  is  jtist  as  delicious  as  it  was 
in  the  summer  of  '48  before  the  volcanic- 
activity  began.  Despite  the  descent  of  so 
much  water,  the  tranquil  lake  has  re- 
mamed  the  same.  Only  now  piles  of  wood 
embroider  its  shores. 

A  few  families  have  taken  refuge  in 
hastily  improvised  shelters  on  high  land 
away  from  the  devastated  section.  Oth- 
ers returned  to  their  normal  way  of  liv- 
ing only  to  be  disturbed  by  the  threat 
of  a  new  danger.  After  a  respite  of  two 
months  the  volcano  joined  in  the  Buena 
Noche  or  Christmas  Eve  festivities  of 
the  inhabitants.  This  time  it  was  red- 
hot  lava  that  started  to  pour  down  the 
same  crevices  made  by  the  previous 
eruption.  Instead  of  joyously  celebrating 
durmg  the  festival  week-end,  the  people 
spent  wakeful  nights  watching  the  glow- 
ing red  ernter  in  action  while  double 
tongues  of  lava  crept  down  the  slopes* 

Francisco  Venzel,  director  of  the  Mol- 
co Alto  school  that  was  destroyed  in 
October,  publicly  voiced  the  thoughts  of 
many  when  he  said,  "We  are  living  in  a 
constant  state  of  anxiety  because  of  the 
danger  that  threatens  above  us.^*  For 
him  as  for  many  others  the  volcano  of 
Villarrica  is  no  longer  a  thing  of  beauty* 
It  has  lost  its  white  nightcap  and  looms 
as  a  continual  dane^er  of  the  night. 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Chile. 


The  American  newsmagazine  Time  has  evid*Dtly  he^n  studyingr  that  list  of 
special  days,  weeks  and  months  for  1949  which  was  mentioned  in  last  week's 
Miscellany;  it  not^  that  National  Bahy  Week  and  National  Noise  Abatement 
Week  are  both  due  to  operate  from  May  1  to  May  7,  But  the  list  as  drawn 
tip  by  the  Washin^on  Oflftee  of  Domestic  Commerce  throws  no  light  on  whether  this 
joint  festival  is  to  be  regarded  as  arising  from  coineidenee  or  collusion.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  noise-abaters  will  be  admitted  to  the  nnrseries.  There  is  even  Jess 
information  on  whether  the  infants  are  expected  to  take  any  notice  of  them. — Manchester 
Guatdiant  February  17,  1949. 
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Floating  ^  concrete 


C  Ordinary  concrete  weighs  about  150  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.  Now  a  satisfaetory  concrete  weighing 
AS  little  as  25  to  50  pounds  per  «ubie  foot  has  been 
produced  by  using  audi  mineral  (tggregates  aa  ex- 
panded perlite  and  expanded  vermiculite,  instead 
of  the  conventional  sand-aud-gravel  aggregate. 
Vennieulite  concrete  is  so  ligTit'  that  it  floats  on 
water.  Lightweight  a^regate  concrete  can  be  made 
more  workable  and  uiore  resiBtant  to  Ireezing  and 
thawing  by  entrapping  air  in  it.  As  much  as  15 
Ci  20  percent  of  air  is  sometimes  incorporated. 

C  Lighter  concrete  has  many  advantages.  It  makes 
possible  taller  buildings^  and  leas  costly  buildings. 
There  is  a  wide  variety  of  lightweight  aggregates 


that  it  is  possible  to  use.  For  example,  in  addition 
to  perlite  and  Termiculite,  one  can  use  pumice, 
foamed  slag  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron,  some  types  of  cJay  and  shale  heated  to  form 
a  lightweight  aggregate,  and  cinders  left  from 
coal  or  eoke  that  has  been  burned  and  mjsed  with 
sand  to  form  a  lighter  concrete. 

H  E^ach  of  these  aggregatea  has  ^j^ecial  value.  If 
insulation  is  wantedf  then  use  expanded  verroicu- 
lite.  If  insulation  plus  some  structural  strength  is 
Deeded,  use  perlite.  When  great  strength  as  well 
as  light  weight  is  required,  pumice,  foamed  alag, 
expanded  clay  or  shale,  or  one  of  the  other  strong 
but  air-filled  aggregates,  ia  used. 


elM.jse7y  Loves  Company 

"^  Gloom  pervaded  the  assembly  of  200  of  the  nation's  leading  weather  foreeaatera, 
conyened  in  New  York  city  in  the  101st  national  meeting  of  the  American  Meteorological 
Society,  At  the  session's  close  rain  and  snow  wore  falling,  deep  pui3dles  covered  side- 
walks and  streets.  But  the  weathermen  were  caught  unprepared.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  them  had  no  raiucoats  or  galoshes.  One  weatherman  later  consoled  himself  by  makiiig 
n  dirty  dig  at  a  competitor:  "The  groundhog  has  been  right  only  once  in  tei)  years." 

^tUlding  a  Brain 

'^  Dr.  W»  S.  McCuUoch,  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  University-  of  Illinoist  spoke 
to  a  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  He  said  that  there  was 
striking   similarity   between    the   operation   bf   gigantic   electrical   calculatiEg   machines 
and  the  human  braia,  but  discouraged  any  ambition  to  build  a  machine  to  outthmk  the 
brain,  saying  it  could  not  be  boused  in  moat  city  skyscrapcra^  would  need  all  the  power 
Niagara  Falk  could  generate  to  run  it,  ajid  al]  the  volume  of  Niagara  river  to  coo]  it* 

Electricity  on  Ice 

*(*  Dr.  Wendell  Latimer,  dean  of  the  University  of  California  College  of  Chemistry^ 
said  that  a  method  for  Kterally  putting  a  charge  of  eleetrieity  on  ice  arfd  later  releasing 
it  bad  been  diBcovered.  If  a  potential  of  1,000  volts  of  electticity  ia  placed  aeroaa  a 
cube  of  ice  and  the  ice  is  suddenly  cooled  with  liquid  air  tbe  charge  will  be  preserved 
iu  the  ice  cube-  To  release  Ihe  1,000  volta  one  need  only  warm  up  the  ice.  Seems  that 
this  might  have  possibiltties  in  adding'  a  real  kick  to  some  hardened  drinker's  eocktail. 


Purely  Coincidental 

*3f  New  Hampshire's  State  Planning  and  Development  Commission  ia  sensitive  on  one 
point.  It  wishes  to  have  it  made  clear  that  "there  is  no  connection  between  New  Haiiip- 
ahire's  reputation  as  one  of  the  East's  outstandiug  ski  states  and  the  fact  that  75  percent 
of  all  wooden  crutches  manufactured  in  the  United  Slates"  were  made  in  New  Hampshire. 
This  staxmcb  defej^se  that  any  relation  between  akis  and  orutehes  lA  purely  coincidental 
will  oomlort  those  that  ski  on  Sunday  and  limp  on  blue  Monday.  Black  and  blue,  that  is. 
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AW  AKE ! 


QUEBEC  CITY'S 
FALLING  STARS 


^i  CAT  AN  himself  is  transformed  into 
kj  an  angel  of  light.  Therefore  it  is  no 
great  thing  if  his  ministers  also  be  trans- 
formed as  the  ministers  of  righteous- 
ness." {2  Corinthians  11: 14, 15)  At  Bev- 
elation  12 : 4  it  is  stated  that  Satan 
"drew  tile  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heav- 
en, and  did  east  them  to  the  earth'\  This 
shows  Satan  transplanting  his  ministers 
to  the  ecclesiastical  systems  of  this  earth 
to  make  them  a  part  of  his  visible  or- 
ganization. He  has  trapped  them  into 
his  servicfij  and,  just  as  he  poses  as  an 
angel  of  light,  so  his  ministers  profess  to 
shine  with  a  heavenly  light,  masquerad- 
ing as  ministers  of  righteousness. 

When  surrounded  by  darkness  stars 
appear  bright.  When  a  full  moon  sheds 
its  luminous  glow  in  the  heavens,  they 
are  dimmed.  But  in  the  brilliant  light  of 
day  the  stars,  though  in  the  sky»  are  not 
at  all  visible.  So  the  religious  stars  of' 
the  ecclesiastical  systems  of  this  world 
are  generally  able  to  shine  in  their  re- 
ligious orbits  because  of  the  darkness 
there.  However,  when  they  are  placed 
alongside  brilliant  Bible  truth  their 
shining  dims  and  blinks  out.  This  was 
shown  in  Quebec  City  in  recent  months. 

In  that  city  Jehovah's  witnesses  have 
been  persecuted  and  prosecuted,  and  a 
by-law  as  applied  subjects  their  Bible 
literature  to  police  censorship  and  pro- 
hibition. Jehovah^s  witnesses  challenged 
the  by-law  as  infringing  on  freedom  of 
speech  and  religion,  and  for  one  week 
beginning  November  15  evidence  was 
heard  in  superior  court  in  Quebec  City, 
before  Justice  Leon  Casgrain,  The  city 
claimed  Jehovah's  witnesses  could  not 
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claim  provisions  for  free  worship  be- 
cause pf  their  unorthodoxy.  To  prove 
this  the  city  attorney^  Godbout,  put 
tliree  religious  stars  on  the  stand,  Cath- 
olic priest  Gagne,  Anglican  rector 
EvanSj  Jewish  rabbi  Frank.  But,  instead 
of  proving  that  Jehovah's  witnesses  fail 
to  meet  ministerial  standards,  they  con- 
tradicted one  another  and  in  babbling 
about  philosophy  and  tradition  they  con- 
flicted with  the  Bible.  When  the  trial  was 
adjourned  until  January  24,  "Father" 
Gagne  was  on  the  stand.  The  foregoing 
has  been  fully  reported  to  Awake!  read- 
ers in  the  January  22-is8ue.  In  this  pres- 
ent article  report  is  made  on  the  second 
and  final  week  of  the  case,  which^  inei- 
dentally,  was  held  in  French,  except 
when  English-speaking  witnesses  spoke- 
On  January  24  at  2 :  48  p,m,  court 
opened.  Bigger  crowds  were  in  evidence 
than  in  November,  some  having  to  stand 
in  the  halls.  In  addition  to  Sam  Bard  as 
attorney  for  Jehovah*s  witnesses,  Glen 
How,  one  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  of  the 
Canadian  Branch  office,  recently  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  to  practice  in  Quebec, 
was  there,  as  well  as  H.  C.  Coving- 
ton, legal  counsel  for  Jehovah's  witness- 
es. Justice  Leon  Casgrain  was  again  on 
the  bench,  and  gave  the  same  fair  and 
respectful  hearing  during  this  final  week 
that  had  marked  the  opening  iveek. 

The  Priest  Trapped! 

"Father''  Gagne  resumed  the  stand, 
and  soon  fell  into  a  trap.  It  was  his  con- 
tention that  when  any  law  of  the  state 
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udnflicted  with  God's  law,  the  nijiiiiater  of 
Qod  was  required  to  obey  the  law  of  the 
state.  Certain  Catholic  publications  say 
juat  the  opposite,  but  it  was  known  that 
if  these  were  shown  to  him  and  the  state- 
ment read  he  would  deny  that  thej 'were 
authoritative*  So  a  list  of  Catholic  pub- 
lications wa^  presented  to  him,  with  the 
request  that  he  indicate  wjiich  ones  were 
authentic.  Down  the  list  he  went,  accept- 
ing and  rejecting.  When  he  came  to  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  he  checked  it  as 
authoritative.  He  had  swallowed  the 
bait,  hookj  line  and  sinker  I  He  was  asked 
to  read  from  it,  volume  14,  page  251. 
Alas  I  it  there  said  that  when  state  laws 
conflicted  with  God's  laws,  God's  laws 
were  to  be  obeyed. 

Could  he  disagree  with  the  position 
taken  by  Peter  and  the  apostles  when 
they  refused  to  quit  preaching  when 
commanded  tof  They  had  said:  "We 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men/' 
First  he  claimed  that  the  Sanhedrin  that 
so  commanded  them  possessed  only  re- 
ligious authority,  but  after  he  was  pa- 
tiently shown  that  they  also  had  civil 
authority  he  said  Peter  and  the  other 
apustles  should  have  obeyed  those  polit- 
ical 'higher  powers*'  of  Bom&ns  13. 

Did  he  think  Hitler  and  the  present 
Communistic  powers  were  ordained  of 
God?  He  surprisingly  answered  that 
Hitler  was  on  the  earth  for  general  good. 
Next  he  was  confronted  with  a  clipping 
from  a  Quebec  City  newspaper  of  1947, 
wherein  it  reported  Cardinal  Mindszen- 
tys  protest  against  the  Hungarian  law 
requiring  that  all  publications  be  sub- 
mitted to  officials  for  censorship  and  for 
a  permit  to  distribute  them*  This  was 
exactly  the  same  type  of  law  Quebec 
City  was  attempting  to  enforce  against 
Jehovah's  witnesses.  The  newspaper  ar- 
ticle vigorously  supported  the  cardinal's 
view  that  this  Hungarian  law  was  an  at- 
tack on  religious  liberty.  What  did  priest 
Gagne  think  about  this?  To  try  to  main- 
tain his  ridiculous  position  and  not  have 
to  back  down  on  all  that  he  had  said,  he 
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impeached  the  catdinai  and  said  ^&te 
censorship  was  lawful  and  the  church 
should  comply  with  it 

Moreover,  he  impeaches  the  pope.  On 
February  14, 1949,  speaking  of  the  Cath- 
oHc  Church,  Pius  XII  said;  "She  accepts 
any  ai^d  every  form  of  civil  government 
provided  it  be  not  inconsistent  with  di- 
vine and  human  rights.  But  when  it  does 
contradict  these  rights,  bishops  and  the 
faithful  themselves  are  bound  by  their 
own  conscience  to  resist  unjust  laws/' 
Seems  Gagne  is  a  little  black  sheep  stray- 
ing from  the  papal  fold.  Shame  on  him  f 

Book  Study  in  Court 

The  next  day  Godbout  put  Dr.  Damien 
Jasmin  of  Montreal  on  the  stand.  This 
Catholic  doctor  of  law  and  philosophy 
first  offered  the  dramatic  bit  of  informa- 
tion that,  on  the  night  before,  he  had 
dropped  bis  false  teeth  and  as  a  result 
would  not  be  easy  to  understand.  His 
purpose  was  to  expertly  testify  that  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  and  their  literature 
were   seditious,   but   to  this  plaintiff's 
counsel  objected  and  the  judge  excluded 
the  offered  testimony  on  the  ground  that 
such  was  a  matter  of  law  and  for  the 
judge   to   decide.   Jasmin   could   relate 
facts,  but  his  expert  opinions  were  not 
needed.  This  was  a  blow  to  Godbout,  who 
at  public  expense  had  had  this  shining 
light  hanging  around  the  courthouse  for 
ten  days  awaiting  the  chance  to  brilliant- 
ly climax  the  ease.  So  another  one  of 
Godbout's  stars  fell  from  heaven  to  land 
blacked  out  alongside  rabbi,  rector  and 
priest. 

But,  knowing  the  show  must  go  on, 
Godbout  consumed  time  with  Jasmin  by 
asking  questions  and  having  Jasmin 
read  in  answer  some  of  the  hottest  para- 
graphs from  Jehovah's  witnesses'  pub- 
lications. This  question-and-anawer  rou- 
tine lasted  for  nearly  two  hours.  In  con- 
ducting home  Bible  studies,  Jehovah^s 
witnesses  will  read  questions  based  on 
Certain  paragraphs  in  their  pnblications, 
then  will  answer  the  questions  by  dis- 
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ousaing  the  matenti  in  ftif  paragraphs 

and  in  the  Bible,  and  have  ihe  book  para- 
graph read  as  a  final  anm-np.  Because 
of  the  similarity  of  this  courtroom  scene 
to  ench  book  studies,  one  observer  said 
it  was  just  like  a  book  study,  with 
"Brother  Godbout"  reading  the  ques- 
tions and  "Brother  Jasmin*'  reading  the 
paragraphs.  During  this  '"book  study'' 
some  French  Catholics  in  the  courtroom 
were  heard  to  say  to  one  another;  "Can 
you  imagine  that  I  I  never  knew  before 
that  there  was  no  such  place  as  purga- 
tory! To  think  that  we  have  been  paying 
money  all  these  years  to  get  people  out 
of  itl" 

After  a  few  other  witnesses  for  the  city 
to  establish  minor  points,  the  argument 
of  counsel  for  Jehovah's  witnesses  be- 
gan on  the  morning  of  January  26,  At- 
torney Bard  gave  much  legal  argument 
to  show  the  invalidity  of  the  by-law  as 
applied  against  Jehovah's  witnesses,  but 
outstanding  was  his  treatment  of  the 
three  stars  from  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tems. By  comparing  their  answers  to 
similar  questions,  he  demonstrated  how 
these  religioua  experts,  the  rabbi  and 
rector  and  priest,  had  contradicted  one 
another  many  times!  Obviously  these 
ecclesiastical  stars  are  not  as  harmoni- 
ous and  orderly  as  those  inanimate  ones 
that  whirl  in  their  orbits  in  God's  heav- 
ens. Not  only  did  these  three  stars  collide 
among  themselves,  but  the  priestly  star 
even  swung  so  far  out  of  his  orbit  as  to 
crash  into  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  even 
the  pope  himself  I  But  the  crack-up  that 
turned  these  shining  stars  into  falling 
stars  was  their  head-on  collision  with 
God's  Word. 

After  Sam  Bard  concluded  his  argu- 
ment Glen  How  showed  that  this  by-law 
contravened  freedom  of  speech  and  wor- 
ship, and  to  establish  this  more  firmly  he 
referred  to  many  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  that  were  appli- 
cable in  this  case.  But  when  Dorion, 
counsel  for  Attorney  General  Buplessis, 
opened  his  argument  for  the  city  the  next 
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day,  JiUlnary  27^  he  rejected  the  scores 
of  American  decisions^  saying  that  since 
there  was  no  written  guarantee  of  lib- 
erty in  Canada  there  was  no  basis  for 
using  the  American  decisions,  fie  also 
told  the  court,  contrary  to  Godbout's  con- 
tention^  that  this  was  a  matter  for  the 
civil  tribunal  and  not  a  religious  tri- 
bunal, and  this  in  effect  swept  out  of 
the  case  what  was  left  of  the  three  reli- 
gious stars  Godbout  had  drafted  to  shine 
therein. 

Picking  Up  the  Pieces 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  Godbout 
started  his  argument,  tossing  roses  to 
all  present,  then  forthwith  slinging  mud 
at  Jehovali's  witnesses.  Put  his  chief 
concern  was  his  fallen  stars.  The  val- 
iancy of  his  attempt  to  explain  away 
their  contradictions  was  only  exceed- 
ed by  its  futility.  His  efforts  to  re- 
store the  shine  to  his  fallen  stars  re^ 
minded  one  of  the  vain  attempt  of  all 
the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
to  put  Humpty-Dumpty  together  after 
his  tumble  from  the  walL  He  used  two 
sets  of  noteSf  one  his  own,  the  other  that 
supplied  by  ^Tather*'  Gagne,  with  whom 
he  spent  much  time  a  previous  ni^ht 
in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  all  the  clerical 
contradictions.  The  result  was  that  God- 
bout soared  into  the  stratosphere  of  the 
religious  firmament,  sermonizing  and 
philosophizing,  assuming  the  role  of  sky- 
pilot  without  a  license,  and  he  did  not 
return  to  earth  till  hours  later,  the  next 
day,  and  then  he  trod  lightly  on  the 
law  of  the  case.  He  sounded  more  like  a 
Catholic  priest  than  like  a  lawyer.  In 
fact,  one  observer  said  many  lawyers 
around  Quebec  City  now  refer  to  God- 
bout as  "Father  Godbout". 

At  any  rate^  Tie  made  a  very  brief 
argument  on  law,  but  his  sermon  w6.:& 
very  long.  He  did  produce  a  book  in  Eng- 
lish on  the  Judicial  DoctriTie  on  Reli- 
gious Rights  in  America^  by  Thorpey, 
which  was  b^sed  entirely  upon  hundreds 
of  American  decisions,  and  this  he  rec- 
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oromended  that  the  judg«  read.  But  the 
outstanding  thing  waa  that  Evans, 
Frank,  Gagne  and  Jasmin,  \^hora  he 
hoped  to  star,  had  failed  him,  and  as  he 
Btood  among  the  wreckage  and  surveyed 
each  one's  remains  he  might  well  have 
been  reflecting  on  a  little  nursery  rhyme, 
'Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star;  how  I  won- 
der where  you  are/ 

Sam  Bard  opened  hia  rebuttal  by  say- 
ing that  during  his  opening  argument 
he  had  exposed  the  conflict  between  ex- 
pert clergy,  but  that  now  he  would  de- 
velop^ a  conflict  in  the  expert  lawyers 
for  tlie  defendant,  the  city.  He  pointed 
out  that  Dorion  said  they  did  not  need 
experts  of  religion  and  that  Godbout 
said  that  they  did.  He  pointed  out  that 
Dorion  claimed  that  there  was  no  need 
for  American  law,  but  that  Godbout 
handed  the  tovH  a  book  on  American 
law  and  asked  the  court  to  read  it.  But 
to  prove  the  plaintiff's  contention  that 
it  was  proper  for  Canadian  courts  to 
consider  Ajneriean  law  Bard  showed 
that  in  every  volume  of  the  reports  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  one  could 
find  many  American  decisions  relied  up- 
on in  many  fields  of  law. 

Enlightened  Reaction 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  trial  the 
courthouse  was  packed  with  interested 
spectators.  Court  attaches  spent  theii 
spare  time  listening  to  the  case,  there 
being  25  present  at  one  time<  One  of 
these  commented  to  one  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses:  "You  are  not  alone-  There 
are  many  here  who  are  with  you  but 
fear  to  express  themselves  "  ^Yhen  dis- 
cussions were  held  in  and  around  the 
courthouse,  as  many  as  25  would  gather 
around  to  listen  in.  During  the  previous 
week  of  the  trial,  in  November,  a  taxi 
driver  declared  he  was  going  to  be  one 
of  Jehovah's  witnesses*  He  was  present 
for  the  entire  week  this  time,  and  stout- 
ly maintained:  "We  are  going  to  win 
this  case  I''  He  was  seen  out  on  the  street 
lecturing  and  gesticulating  to  a  large 
number  of  other  taxicab  drivers. 
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Many  strangers  who  were  at  the  trial 
had  previously  believed  that  Jehovah's 
witnesses  did  not  teach  the  Biblef,  but 

when  Jasmin  and  Godbout  were  conduct- 
ing a  book  study  in  Enemies,  T\ith  Scrip- 
tures condemning  religion,  they  said: 
"It  is  the  truth;  religion  is  a  fraud.  But 
what  we  cannot  understand  is  that  even 
the  Bible  condemns  it " 

The  previous  report  in  Awake!  men- 
tioned a  meeting  one  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses held  with  about  ten  persons  in  an 
interested  party's  home,  and  related  how 
a  Catholic  priest  sought  to  break  up  the 
meeting  but  was  him  self  routed  by 
Scriptural  arguments.  Two  of  the  men 
at  that  meeting  had  restaurants  and  an- 
other one  was  employed  by  the  city.  The 
one  working  for  the  city  lost  his  job,  one 
of  the  restaurant  owners  was  boycotted, 
and  sold  out^  and  the  other  restaurateur 
is  now  trying  to  sell,  all  this  because  of 
the  influence  of  a  spiteful  priest.  The 
restaurateur  who  has  sold  his  business 
applied  for  a  taxi  license  from  the  chief 
of  police,  but  was  refused.  Yet  these  men 
now  have  Bible  studies  in  their  homes. 

Decision  in  this  ease  is  not  expected 
till  summer.  Regardless  of  the  result,  the 
trial  has  showed  up  the  conflicting  views 
of  religious  clergymen.  White  they  may 
shine  In  their  knowledge  of  tradition  and 
philosophy  and  theology,  tliey  grope  in 
the  dark  when  it  comes  to  Bible  truth. 
As  these  three  representatives  of  Chris- 
tendom's three  big  religious  divisions 
soared  into  the  stratosphere  of  the  eccle- 
siastical firmament,  on  their  wings  of 
tradition  and  philosophyj  the  search- 
lighting  beams  from  God's  Word  spotted 
them  and  hard-hitting  Bible  truth  s 
struck  them  with  such  force  that  thoy 
were  blasted  from  the  sky.  As  the  light 
of  the  Bible  increases,  the  shining  of 
clergy  steeped  in  tradition  and  vain 
philosophy  will  decrease.  Before  Jeho- 
vah God  finishes  His  work  of  exposing 
Christendom's  worldly  clergj^  Quebec 
City's  falling  stars  will  have  plenty  of 
company, 
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Israel's  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea 

THE  1949  anniversary  of  ancient  Is- 
ra^rs  crossing  of  the  Red  soa  is  due 
to  fall  within  a  few  days,  within  the  week 
hoginning  April  12,  Many  in  Cliristen- 
dnni  wf^re  surprised  hy  a  dispatch  from 
Cuiro,  K^ypt,  dated  January  5, 1948,  and 
announcing  that  "the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia African  expedition  exploring  the 
Sinai  l^eninsnla  has  diftcovered  evidence 
that  Mosoft  and  the  Israelites  may  not 
fiuvG  made  their  exodus  from  Egypt 
across  the  Rod  sea  a.s  helieved  hy  some 
liihiical  jrholar.^,  but  crossed  a  shallow 
body  of  water  much  farther  north,  ac- 
cording to  Wendell  Phillips,  leader  of 
the  expedition.  'The  Sea,  or  Lake,  of 
Reeds/  Mr.  Phillips  said»  has  generally 
been  identified  with  the  Rod  sea,  to  which 
the  name  was  later  extended*  ...  It  is 
now  certain  that  the  sea  the  Israelites 
crossed  was  not  the  modern  Red  sea  at 
all,  but  a  more  northerly  body  of  water, 
probably  the  Lake  of  Reeds  mentioned 
in  Egyptian  documents  of  the  exodus 
time.'  The  Lake  of  Reeds  is  believed  to 
have  been  north  of  Suez,  which  is  the 
most  northerly  point  ofjhe  Red  sea,  and 
probably  in  the  marshy  area  between 
Suez  and  the  Great  Bitter  Lake," — See 
New  York  Times  of  January  6,  1948. 

Although  the  above  dispatch  may  un- 
settle the  traditional  understanding  of 
where  the  Israelite  crossing  took  place, 
this  should  not  unsettle  our  faith  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  Bible  account  of  the 
crossing  nor  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
miraculousness.  After  disposing  of  the 
remains  of  their  first  Passover  supper 
thfe  Israelites  left  their  Egyptian  homes, 
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They  all  converged  qh  the  assembly 
point,  the  city  called.  Rameaes,  being  the 
same  as  the  storage  city  Raamses  that 
they  had  been  forced  to  build  as  slaves. 
The  journey  from  here  to  Pi-hahiroth 
(Mouth  or  Bay  of  Hiroth)  on  the  Red 
sea  was  said  to  be  ninety  or  one  hundred 
Roman  miles,  and,  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish historian  Josephus,  the  Israelites 
made  this  march  in  three  days.  Doubt- 
less the  Israelites  did  cover  the  journey 
within  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread  which  followed  the  Pass- 
over supper.  Pi-hahiroth  was  on  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  which  is  the  western  arm 
of  the  Red  sea;  and  in  ancient  times  this 
arm  of  the  Red  sea  extended  up  much 
farther  north  and  west  than  is  shown  on 
present-day  maps*  Hence  the  distance 
from  Rameses  to  Pi-hahiroth  may  not 
have  been  so  great,  if  Pi4mhiroth  was 
then  farther  to  the  north.  But  regardless 
of  that,  reasonably,  the  marching  Israel- 
ites would  cover  the  distance  within  the 
week  of  the  festival  of  unleavened  bread. 

"And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed 
from  Rameses  to  Succoth,  about  six 
hundred  thousand  on  foot  that  were 
men,  beside  children.  And  a  mixed  mul- 
titude went  up  also  with  them;  an^ 
flocks,  and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle. 
And  they  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the 
dough  which-they  brought  forth  out  of 
Egypt,  for  it  was  not  leavened;  because 
they  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt,  and  could 
not  tarry,  neither  had  they  prepared  for 
themselves  any  victual/'  (Exodus  12: 37- 
39)  The  procession  was  some  miles  long, 
no  d^ubt. 

Now  mark  the  strategy  of  Jehovah  of 
hosts  in  leading  the  hosts  of  His  re- 
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deemed  people  eo  as  to  execute  a  final 
judgment  upon  the  oppressive  Egyp- 
tians before  He  made  His  people  com- 
Sletely  free  of  these  persecutors*  "And 
ehovah  gpake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  turn  back  and  encamp  before  Pi- 
hahiroth,  between  Migdo!  and  the  sea, 
before  Baal-zephon  i  over  against  it  shall 
ye  encamp  by  the  sea."  This  route,  it  ap- 
pears, led  them  bet^veen  high  ridges  of 
mountains  on  their  right  and  their  left 
hand  and  wJiich  terminated  at  the  sea,  at 
Pi-hahirothi  This  place  was  on  the  west 
shore,  or  Lgyptian  side,  of  the  Red  sea^ 
whereas  Baal-zephon  may  have  been  on 
the  east  side^  or  Arabian  side,  and  some- 
what to  the  northeast  inst-ead  of  directly 
opposite  Pi-hahiroth.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  the  crossing  point  the  arm  of  the 
Bed  sea  was  about  ten  miles  to  twelve 
miles  wide*  It  was  not  shallow  here,  for 
the  Bible  shows  it  was  deep  enough  to 
engulf  an  Eg>^ptian  chariot  with  its 
horses  and  its  two  charioteers,  the  driv- 
er and  the  armed  bowman,  and  even  an 
Egyptian  astride  a  horse. 

But  why  bring  Israel  into  this  hemmed- 
in  place  ?_  Jehovah  made  it  plain  to 
MoseSj  saying:  "And  Pharaoh  wil]  say 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  They  are  en- 
tangled in  the  land,  the  wilderness  hath 
shut  them  in.  And  I  will  harden  Phar- 
aoh's heart,  and  he  shall  follow  after 
them;  and  I  will  get  me  honor  upon 
Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  host;  and  the 
Egyptians  shall  know  that  1.  am  Jeho- 
vah," Ah  yes,  it  was  that  He  might  bring 
about  the  vindication  of  His  name  at  the 
expense  of  Satan's  world  power.  So,  led 
by  the  miraculous  pillar  of  cloud,  the 
Israelites  followed  Moses  to  Pi-hahiroth 
at  the  seaside-^— Exodus  14:1-4,  A.S^V. 

*'But  the  Egy})tians  pursued  after 
them,  all  the  horses  and  chariots  of 
Pharaoh,  and  his  horsemen,  and  hia 
army,  and  overtook  them  encamping  by 
the  sea,  beside  Pi-hahiroth,  before  [or, 
in  front  of]  Baal-Zephon."  (Exodus 
14:  9)  So  everything  worked  out  as  stat- 
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ed  b^  Jehovah  Goa.  Realizing  the  ^m- 
nomic  hurt  to  coimnercial  Egypt  by  los- 
ing so  much  Israelite  slave  labor,  Phar- 
aoh's greed  and  lust  for  revenge  made 
him  go  forth  with  his  mightiest  armed 
forces  in  pursuit.  The  Jewish  historian 
Josephus  puts  the  pursuit  forces  at  six 
hundred  chariots,  fifty  thousand  horse- 
men, and  two  hundred  thousand  foot- 
men, or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
expert  soldiers.  In  their  grief-embittered 
hearts  burned  the  thoughts;  "I  will  pur- 
sue, I  will  overtake,  I  will  divide  the 
spoil;  ray  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon 
them;  I  will  draw  ray  sword,  my  hand 
shall  destroy  them." — Exodus  15 :  9. 

For  the  moment  it  looked  as  if  the 
pursuing  body  of  persecutors  would 
pounce  upon  the  helpless  Israelites;  but 
then  came  a  delaying  action.  Night  was 
coming  on/  "And  the  angel  of  God,  who 
went  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed 
and  went  behind  them;  and  the  pillar  of 
cloud  removed  from  before  tjieti;,^  and 
stood  behind  them:  and  it  came  between 
the  camp  of  Eg^^st  and  the  camp  of  Is- 
rael; and  there  was  the  cloud  and  the 
darkness,  yet  gave  it  light  by  night:  and 
the  one  came  not  near  the  other  all  the 
night."^Exodus  14: 19,  20,  A.S^V. 

On  the  Israelite  side  the  massive  cloud 
to  their  rear  was  as  a  towering  curtaiii 
of  light  whose  glow  lighted  up  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Red  sea  ahead  No  mere  ebb 
of  the  tide  could  draw  off  that  vast  body 
of  water  ahead  of  them.  Only  a  miracle 
of  Almighty  God  could  cut  a  path 
through  those  watery  depths.  Now  the 
Israelites  watched  in  the  miraculous 
light.  "And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand 
over  the  sea;  and  Jehovah  caused  the 
sea  to  go  hack  by  a  strong  east  wind  all 
the  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land, 
and  the  waters  were  divided/'  Then 
Moses  bade  the  transfixed  Israelites: 
"Go  forward!"  The  night  was  far  spent 
as  the  last  of  the  Israelites  neared  the 
opposite  shore,  the  side  of  freedom  and 
security.  The  cloud  lifted  from  between 
pursuer^  and  pursued,  and  now  Pharaoh 
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and  his  hosts  saw  the  I$iiielites  escaping 
by  Jehovah's  miracle.  In  final  defiance 

of  Jehovahj  Pharaoh  ordered  his  men 
forward,  but  only  to  their  death. 

The  account  eaya:  '^And  Moses 
stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  returned  to  its  strength 
when  the  morning  appeared;  and  the 
Egyptians  fled  against  it;  and  Jehovah 
overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea.  And  the  waters  returned,  and 
covered  the  chariots,  and  the  horsemen, 
even  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh  that  went 
in  after  them  into  the  sea;  there  re- 
mained not  so  much  as  one  of  them.  But 


the  children  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry 
land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea;  and  the  wa- 
ters were  a  wall  onto  them  on  their  right 
hand,  and  on  their  left  Thus  Jehovah 
saved  Israel  that  day  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Egyptians ;  and  Israel  saw  the  Egyp- 
tians dead  upon  the  sea*shore." — Exodus 
14:21-31,  Am.  Stan.  Ver. 

No  modem  findings  of  scientific  ex- 
plorers can  discount  this  miracle,  nor 
will  any  scientists  be  able  to  minimize 
the  miracle  of  its  modem  counterpart, 
the  battle  of  Armageddon  by  which  Je- 
hovah will  destroy  thig  old  world  and  de- 
liver all  Hie  tme  worshipers* 


Norway^s  Trials  Against  Collaborators 


With  the  war  over  and  the 
terrible  years  of  the  German 
occupation  ended  there  was 
a  unanimous  feeling  among 
Norwegians  that  the  Nazis  be  punished. 
The  sufferings  brought  upon  the  peo- 
ple by  Quisling  and  his  N.  S*  party, 
^'National  Assembling,"  had  been  great 
The  occupation  had  been  five  years  of 
continuous  oppression,  search  of  hous- 
es, arrests,  deportations  and  executions, 
So^  the  design  was  plain,  but  ways 
and  means  to  accomplish  it  were  to 
some  extent  disputed.  A  large  number 
of  persons  were  included  in  the  term 
"traitors  of  the  country^'.  The  N.  S. 
party  had  46,904  members  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  Besides  these  there  were  some 
German  war  criminals,  some  Norwegian 
torturers  and  informers,  and  many  com- 
mercial collaborators.  Almost  each  in- 
dividual was  to  have  his  ease  tried  sep- 
arately. To  many  it  seemed  most  unwise 
and  a  wa^te  of  time  and  energy  to  im- 
prison all  these  people.  Actually,  many 
of  the  N.  S,  members  were  quite  harm- 
less people,  w^ho  had  never  done  evil  to 
anybody,  many  of  them  being  women^ 
youths  and  children. 

However,  legal  proceedings  soon  were 
instituted^    beginning    with    the    more 
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prominent  among  the  Nazis.  They  have 
been  going  on  for  three  years^  and  it 
has  all  been  an  immense  undertaking. 
much  criticized  by  some,  hotly  defended 
by  otliers.  28,039  persons  have  been 
prosecuted  and  punished  or  are  now  be- 
ing punished  for  "treachery  against  the 
country",  8,972  persons  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  a  longer  period. 
Forty-three  have  received  a  death  sen- 
tence; of  these,  31  have  been  executed. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  75,595  per- 
sons will  be  prosecuted  for  their  acts  or 
behavior  durmg  the  occupation.  On  con- 
sidering the  three  million  population  of 
Norway  and  when  comparing  this  num- 
ber with  the  number  prosecuted^  one 
realizes  the  thoroughness  of  the  trials. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  state  until 
July  1,  1949,  will  have  an  income  of 
1293293^000  crowns  in  fines,  compensa- 
tions and  by  compulsory  labor  from 
these  prosecutions.  At  the  same  time  the 
cost  of  the  whole  undertaking  will  come 
to  141,193,000  crowns,  which  amount  will 
be  paid  to  the  police,  the  courts,  prison 
and  penal  workhouses.  So  the  economic 
side  of  the  question  is  not  encouraging 
to  the  Norwegians. 

The  tnals  have  brought  with  them  in- 
justice and  dissatisfaction.  For  example, 
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|H?uxninent  men  in  the  Quisling  adminis- 
tration during  the  war  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  from  1  to  12  years, 
while  most  of  the  insignificaiit  young 
men  tvJIo  volunteered  as  "front  fighters'* 
to  *"*^fight  against  Bolshevisni'"  as  soldiers 
in  the  German  army  receive  heavy  sen- 
tences of  12  to  15  years.  Instances  like 
that  have  caused  much  criticism  to  be 
leveled  against  the  trials  and  particu- 
larly against  the  apportionment  of  pun- 
ishment 

Arnulf  Overland,  a  well-lcnown  author 
and  poet  who  spent  several  years  in  Ger- 
man  concentration  camps,  deals  with  the 
same  problem  when  he  writes  in  his  hook 
Norden  mellom  gst  og  vest  (The  Scandi- 
navian North  between  East  and  West), 
published  in  1947  by  Aschehoug,  page  23: 
*lt  is  often  annoying  to  see  how  little 
sound  human  instinct  is  shown  by  the 
courts  of  justice,  Wh^n  sentencing  a 
poor  half-idiotic  *front  fighter'  idealist 
— who,  nevertheless,  has  risked  his  life 


for  something  he  fancied  w^  ought  to 
fight  forr— to  fifteen  years  hard  labour, 
while  they  at  the  same,  time  sentence  'in- 
formers' who  are  absolutely  against  the 
society,  and  the  most  cruel  and  bestial 
torturers,  with  the  same  punishment, 
then  the  sense  for  proportions  is  van- 
ished, and  we  feel  a  desire  for  a  court 
of  justice  appointed  in  which  the  judges 
do  not  stick  to  paragraphs  only,  but  have 
an  understanding  of  the  kind  of  humans 
they  have  to  deal  with/^ 

Things  like  that  contribute  to  make 
the  legal  tryings  against  the  'traitors  of 
the  country^'  one  of  the  biggest  postwar 
problems  for  Norwegians  to  cope  with. 
It  is  certain  that  these  proceedings  as'  a 
whole  havB  had  no  good  effect  upon  the 
people.  They  arc  ndt  sponsored  by  love, 
cannot  he  just  in  every  respect  and  every 
case,  and,  so,  are  sure  to  create  difEieul- 
ties  and  problems,  for  the  country  in 
years  to  come. — Awake!  correspondent 
in  Norway, 
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JUiodes  Agreement  an  iHraet 

^  Actlnff  U.N.  mediator,  Ralph 
J,  iJimclie,  In  Inte  lVl>rurtryi  af- 
ter- Ifjnflthy  nepotijitlonsi  with 
Isrne]  and  K^ypt  on  t\\&  Islnnd  of 
lltimles,  jsuptvpflwl  In  framing  nn 
a;?reetin^nt  whloh  broiit'ht  un  end 
to  hostlliflM  In  thfi  Middle  Etist 
find  seemed  to  xi\G  an  assurance 
that  pence  tfi^re  was  practically 
cprfnlii.  Dr.  Buiiche  thpn  Invited 
Tmns-JonJan  to  lUmdpa  nnd 
hoped  to  extend  the  peace  settle* 
ment  so  as  to  Include  the  other 
Arab  states.  He  4-OTisldered  the 
a^'reempTit  reached  hetween  Israel 
and  Egypt  fate  and  honoraMe, 
atTordliig  security  aafeKuards  to 
botii  states.  It  gave  Israel  con- 
trol of  all  the  Neeeb  allotte^l  to 
It  under  the  U.  N,  partition  plan, 
and  also  retiilned  for  Israel  the 
Kalng  mude  In  two  major  offen* 
pives  in  October  and  December 
of  last  year.  In  stoning  tbe  agree- 
n>ent  at  Rhodes  Kpypt  became 
the  first  Arab  atate  to  ackntiwl- 
edgy  the  existence  of  an  inde- 
pendent Jewish  state. 

Israeli  Government 

<^  After  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon in  537  B.C  the  Israelites  set 
up  a  governing  body  of  120  meiu- 
hers.  It  was  called  Knesset  Ilag- 
dolHf  meaning  Great  Aswrably. 
In  mid-February  th*  modern 
state  of  Israel's  eovemlng  body 
convened  in  Jerusalem.  It  also 
was,  by  coincidence,  oomposed  of 
120  members,  twelve  of  them 
women  (something  that  would 
have  been  impossible  in  the  an- 
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dent  Knesset).  The  members 
were  electee]  In  Israel's  flrat  na- 
tional etectiona  a  month  previ- 
ous. The  Assembly's  first  official 
act  was  to  upppove  an  interim 
constitution  for  the  new  state. 
It  is  based  upon  Rritflln*«  pnHla- 
mentary  systenit  providing  for  a 
president  with  nominal  duties. 
The  section  on  civil  rights  Is 
similar  to  the  Arfierlcan  Bit!  of 
RL{;hts.  The  Interim  constitution 
Is  expected  to  form  the  basis  for 
the  permanent  constitution  In  due 
time.  On  February  16  the  Assem- 
bly elected  Dr,  Chalm  U'eizmann 
as  president.  He  had  been  pro- 
visional president  and  Is  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  new  state. 
The  president  was  Inaugurated 
the  neiKt  day  In  a  solemn  cere- 
mony. 

Atlantic  Defetts«  Pact 

^  The  Atlantic  Defense  Pact  be- 
tween the  U.  S-,  Canada  and  the 
Western  European  nations  Id 
mid-February  was  the  subject  of 
anxious  discussion.  Would  Amer- 
ica come  to  the  aid  of  any  mem- 
ber attacked?  There  bad  been 
some  misgiving  abotit  the  L\  S, 
falling  down  on  lis  commitments, 
due  to  the  fact  that  only  tbe 
Congress  can  declare  war.  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution.  Sec- 
retary of  State  AchesoQ  and 
I^resldent  Truman  reiterated  the 
assurances  contained  la- the  pres- 
ident's inau^ral  address  that 
''any  armed  attack  would  be  met 
witli  overwhelming  force"  and 
stressed  "the  Joint  determination 


of  th«  free  coantries  to  reqjst 
armed  attack  from  any  quarter". 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  had 
meetings  with  the  Senate  For- 
eiKu  Ilelations  Committee,  which 
held  the  Atlantic  Pact  need  net 
omit  references  to  armed  aid.  In 
conferences  with  thft  negotiating 
powers  the  secretary  calmed 
their  fears,  Norway's  foreign 
minister,  Lanpe.  flew  to  the  U,  S, 
to  make  inquiries,  and  returned 
apparently  satisfied.  By  Febru- 
ary 24  the  latest  draft  of  Arti- 
cle 5  of  the  pact  ma^e  specific 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  the 
use  of  armed  force  to  defend  the 
North  Atlantic  community,  re- 
storing what  had  hcpn  deleted  at 
the  insistence  of  Senators  Tom 
Connnlly  and  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
berg. 

Radar  Warning  Network 
^  A  radar  network  warning  of 
aKj^resslon  is  to  be  extended 
across  Europe  from  north  to 
south.  A  British  govern  ment' » 
White  Paper  in  mid-February 
said  that  British  ground  radar 
equipment  was  being  supplied  to 
France,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Luscembo^trg  ''for  an 
Integrated  early  w&rning  sys- 
tem" RAF  radar  stations  In  the 
British  occiipfltion  aone  of  Ger- 
many would  be  tied  into  the  net- 
work. 

Communism  Id  France 

^  Thores^  leader  of  French  Com- 
munists, said  4 Feb.  22),  ''If  later 
our  country  should  be  dragged 
against  Its  will  into  a  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  and  If 
the  Soviet  army,  defending  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  of  social- 
ism, should  be  brought  to  pur- 
sue the  aggressors  onto  our  soli, 
could  the  workers  and  people  of 
France  have  any  other -attltudfe 
toward  the  Soviet  army  than  has 
been  that  of  the  peoples  of  Po- 
landr  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia?" 
The  statement  was  widely  re* 
garded  as  treasonable,  and  the 
French  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of 
386  to  182,  condemned  tbe  state- 
ment A  resolution  to  that  effect 
called  upon  the  government  to 
defend  the  national  independ- 
ence. Shortly  thereafter  govern- 
ment police  raided  the  oMces  of 
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papers.  On  Febrotr;  S8  two  Com* 
cdumst  ofltoert»  m  the  French 
arms'  were  arrested  on  charges 
of  giving  away  ariny  data  to  tbe 
Coioniiinists.  Charles  de  Gnulte's 
or^r^Dlzatlon  Issued  a  <^Atl  tc  the 
FreDch  nation  to  reorganiae  the 
state  to  **wre&t  from  the  Com- 
Dsnulst^  their  power  aver  part  of 
th&  peopJe"  ani  save  France 
froQi  Soviet  Invasion. 

Togliftttl  Echoes  Tborez 

#  The  leader  of  Itallau  Commu-s 

nists,  Pu?miK>  To-tflJafci,  on  Feb- 
ruary £6  chfllletij^ed  tiie  govern- 
meht,  declaring  that  It  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  Italian  people 
to  heJp  the  Soviet  Union  If  the 
RaaBlan  army  were  to  enter  their 
coantry  in  pursuit  of  an  apgre^ 
^r«  Tbe  statetzient  was  an  echo 
of  the  declurntlon  by  Maurice 
ThorcE  of  France  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, 

Xrtato  in  Bnlgofta 

^  In  Spfla,  Buigarta.  Febru- 
ary £5.  the  trial  of  flftwn  Prnt- 
eatant  clergymen  be^an.  They 
were  char^^ed  with  eni?flglng  in 
espionage  for  the  IT.  S.  n&d  Brit- 
ain, treason  end  blac^k  market 
operntions.  Th&  accused  mnile  the 
tiflual  Conimunlst'Style  confes- 
sions without  delay.  The  first  to 
"Confess'*  was  Nilfola  Naaraov,  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  United  £vnngel]ea1  ctiurch- 
ee^  Next  (^atne  Yanko  Ivanov, 
head  of  the  Methodist  churches. 
His  "confessioti"  tooic,  all  togeth- 
er^  bJx  and  a  hnlf  houra.  carrying 
over  from  one  day  to  the  nest- 
Then  came  Vaflsil  Zlupkov,  whose 
'^confession"  wag  also  long  drawn 
out.  The  defendants  "confessed" 
to  everything  ol  which  they  were 
accused,  berated  theca^Jvea  as 
criminals  and  were  In  a  state  of 
great  emotion  daring  their  "con- 
fessions". They  seemed  rather  to 
he  pleadiEs  for  their  Hves,  Five 
more  ttiinr^terfi  "confeMed"  on 
February  28.  It  Is  glKulrtcant  that 
thou  gh  arrested  I  n  December 
nothing  much  was  eald  about 
these  Protestant  ministers  tn  the 
press  until  nftec  the  Mtn^li^enty 
affair  in  Hungary.  Tfow,  for  some 
reason,  they  are  given   a  little 
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promtneiiA,  w»  If  to  hact  ^  the 
bysterloal  protests  on  behalf  of 
the  black-market  cardlnaL 

AnOA  Lou^ftQ  strons 
^  A  writer  of  note  who  has  loni; 
supported  the  Communist  cause 
Is  Anna  Louise  Strong,  68^  and 
an- American.  She  had  great  prlv- 
1  leges  in  Russia,  and  could  come 
and  go  TOry  much  r&  she  pleased. 
I3ut  all  thii  love-stuff  came  to  a 
sudden  end  in  niid-Fehniar.v,  Miss 
Strong  was  arrested  In  Moscow 
by  Soviet  security  police  and  was 
accused  of  "espionage  and  sub- 
verstve  activity  directed  against 
the  Soviet  Union".  U.  S.  Embassy 
officials  were  not  permitted  to 
see  her.  She  was  sent  back  to 
tbe  U.  S.,  but  qnh-k,  arriving 
February  24,  There  she  was  im- 
mediately served  with  a  subpoena 
to  appear  before  the  Special 
N,  y.  Grand  Jury  Investljjatlng 
Comntrmlem  }n  the  U.  S.  What 
Slie  had  to  say  there  Is  a  secrt^t^ 
but  to  reporters  Anna  said  with 
an  oath,  "In  the  present  dis- 
turbed condition  of  tbe  world. 
any  normal  questions  by  report- 
ers (Kouse  ftuspidoti  of  officials 
In  government,  especially  lower 
officials.  There  are  stupid  olllclals 
in  every  povernroent."  It  seems 
Arna  askeil  the  wronf^  questians 
in  Russia, 

Kellslous  Liberty  In  Spain 

^  UepoPtlnp;  to  a  meeting  of  Re- 
formed Ciiurcb  on  Tebniary  Ifl, 
Dr  Samuel  S,  Rlzzo,  formorly 
president  of  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  senUnafy  In  Llshon, 
Portugal.  Bald;  'The  Franco  »;dv- 
ernment  has  allowed  E'rotestant 
worship,  provl<!ed  th^  churches 
carry  no  outward  sign  of  their 
function.  The  name  of  Christ  hjid 
to  be  rejnoved  fj*om  Protestant 
churches  iti  Madrid.  All  Protes- 
tant schools  were  closed  and 
also  the  Protestant  theolo.^lcal 
seminary-  A  f^panlsh  newspaper 
safd  that  tbe  three  major  ene- 
mies of  the  country  were  Masons, 
Communists  and  Protestants.' 

Cburchgoln^  lit  Britain 
^  A  mass  otjservutJoa  on  "Peo- 
ple who  come  to  church"  In  Brit- 
ain revealed  general  apathy  to- 


ward the  practice.  Abotit  &  fifth 
of  firlTlFhers  go  retcuiarly  to 
church*  Said  the  report,  "The 
body  of  the  Church  shows  no 
clear  slgu  of  having  n  compelling 
life  aad  power  reborn  in  IL" 

Albania  Uvea  on  Beans 

^  The  Yugoslav  newspaper 
Potitika  on  February  10  reported 
that  the  Albanian  people  had 
been  reduced  to  subsisting  on 
beans  as  a  result  of  canceling 
the  trade  agreements  with  £us:o- 
Blavla. 

Chinese  Peace  EfEorts 

^  The  Chinese  Nationalist  and 
Communist  factions  were  carry- 
ing on  peace  negotiations  during 
the  Jotter  half  of  February.  The 
talks  were  veiled  la  secrecy. 
Meanwhile  there  waS  a  lull  in 
the  fighting.  The  war  faction  In 
Nationalist  China  was  seeking  to 
recoup  its  stren^h,  training  the 
army  Gl-style  oh  Formosa,  The 
peace  faction,  ^ed  by  acting  pres- 
ident LI  Tsung-Jen.  and  including 
a  large  part  of  the  legislative 
Yuan  or  parliaments  believe  a 
continuation  of  the  civil  war  U 
futile.  The  Communists  appeared 
to  think  that  .LI  meant  to  have 
pence  find  were  not  pressing  thelf 
offensive ;  the  uuofflctal  peace 
talks  meanwhile  progressing,  at 
Peiping* 

Ked  Plot  to  Seize  Jnpan 

^  Dooutuents  made  available  In 
late  February  to  ^rrespondents 
revealed  that  the  Japanese  Com- 
muni  st  party  had  expected  ]  ts 
projected  general  strike  of  Au- 
gust 1^48  to  turn  Into  an  armed 
revolt  atid  to  result'  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  Communist  "People's 
Government",  The  papers  Indf- 
rated  that  the  .lapanese  Com- 
munists believed  the  revolt  would 
be  synchronised  with  slmiiigr 
efforts  in  other  parts  of  the  non- 
Commnnigt  world. 

Antt'Bed  Drive  In  India 

^  The  Indian  government  on 
February  19  began  an  anti-Red 
drive  and  In  a  few  days  an  esti- 
mated 3,000  persona  had  been  ar- 
rested. A  separate  drive  in 
Hyderabad  resulted  in  the  arrest 
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of  Jt  th(inBatid  alleged  CMnnutr 
nlsta.    It    wais    nnderstood    tbat 

OominuntBta  In  tfte  raMwtiy  do- 
ions  planned  satrotage  In  connco 
tlon  with  a  pFopose<}  rati  atrJke, 

Arrest  of  Sikh  Leader 

^  The  leader,  of  the  more  ei- 
tremy  aikhs.  Master  Tara  Sins^, 
wna  arrested  February  19  r>ear 
Delhi  ftb  he  was  prucRcdinj?  to 
the  capita]  to  lead  a  Sikh  con* 
ference.  Several  thousand  meni- 
bere  of  the  bearded  martial  sect 
had  congre^tert  In  De^hi  to  de- 
mand competiBiitlon  for  their 
loeee^  id  the  Fuojab  riots  of  ltW7. 

The  Dutch  and  Indonesia 

^  The  NetUertfttiila  Second 
Chamber  (Hotist^  of  Ueprf!S«nta- 
tlvos)  on  Fehrtiary  18  defeated 
tx  mrttlnn  of  non  confltlenc*  In 
the  ^overnitH^ntf  Tfl-l'i.  The  de- 
bate was  on  the  Indoneala  i>olioy 
of  tho  fioverninetit.  In  InUotiesia 
the  "emerKenoy  govertiuient'**  In 
eonaUieratlon  of  mMltary  success- 
es oKulnst  the  Dutch,  demanded 
n  r*_'tUTti  to  the  fThiiribon  kf^rt^- 
tnent  of  1B47^  instead  of  accept- 
ing the  U.N,  Security  Coundl 
resolution  of  January  28.  as  u 
basis  of  a  settlement.  The  Dutch 
government  on  February  26  an- 
nounced decision  to  transfer  sov- 
ereignty over  Indonesia  «t  a  date 
earlier  than  that  laid  down  In 
the  tr,  N.  Security  Council's  reso- 
Ivitlon.  t^  r^l^ckse  Kepuhll^an 
leaders  immediately  and  to  con- 
vene a  round-table  conference. 
The  Indonesians,  however,  re- 
jected the  Invitation  to  the 
round-tafcle  discusflions  at  tlie 
Hague  on  March  12. 

PhiUpplne  Qxatt 

'$^  President  of  the  Philippine 
Senate,  Jos^  Avellno^  politically 
stronfT,  was  put  ftaide,  Febru- 
ary 2J,  by  twelve  of  hts  Senato- 
rial tolleajiues,  who  support  Pres* 
ident  Eipldio  Quirino,  The  Eld 
was  blown  off  the  most  sensa- 
tional political  scandal  In  the 
brief  history  of  the  republic.  Per 
aonal  graft  charges  were  laid 
agalujst  Aveilno,  involving  g250,- 
000  In  checks  for  surplus  Ameri- 
ftfln  pTftperty ,  &o\^  to  Chtiiese 
buyers, 
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Bto  Tpd  SetOM  Dlipate 

^  The  Rio  Hntnal  Detenfle 
Treaty,  blndtr^  21  American  re- 
pfQblf<?s  to  maintain  faeml^herlc 
peace,  played  a  great  part  la  per- 
suading Costa  Hica  and  Nicara- 
gna  to  settle  their  dispute*  Feb- 
ruary 10.  Ttie  agreement  is  in 
the  form  of  an  amity  pact,  Costa 
It  ica  h  ad  charged  N  t  cata^a 
with  Invading  the  country. 

In  Argenttu 

^  The  Perdn  regime  of  Argen- 
tina In  mid-February  decreed 
that  religious  education  ia  to  be 
Increased  in  secondary  schools, 

Ar^ntlna's  National  Ecunon^ic 
Council  has  come  lo  the  conchi- 
B\on  tYtat  Argentina  win  have  to 
obtain  a  loan  Jn  order  to  carry 
on.  Terdn,  however,  has  said  this 
would  endan^r  the  Independence 
of  ArjrentEna,  and  that  be  would 
rather  shoot  himself  than  »eek  a 
loan.  How  to  get  a  loan  (from 
the  International  Bank  for  Ke- 
eoDstrucllon  and  Development) 
while  enabling;  Per«^n  to  "save 
lace"   \%  now  ttrt  vwiViWui. 

The  Argentine  army  Is  pr^ss- 
Ins  Penjii  to  tnalce  his  wire  drop 
her  public  career,  something  that 
is  evidently  more  eusily  said  than 
done* 

New  PftrngnB^rMi  Beivolt 

^  General  iCaiuiuDdo  HoIod.  whp 
seized  power  th^  month  before  in 
a  bloodless  covip^  was  overthrown, 
as  provisional  president  of  Tara- 
guay  on  February  26  tn  a  new 
revolt,  su  pposedly  reprewn  1 1  uje: 
civil  and  military  circles.  The 
general  ivas  succeetied  by  his 
minister  of  education,  Dr  Felipe 
AI  oias  I/^pez.  t>r.  Molas  L6peE 
was  part  of  President  Gonzalez' 
cabinet,  who  was  oyerthrown  In 
the  January  revolt 

Vagne  **Bold  K«w  ProgTam** 

^  Jt  was  revealed  in  late  Febru- 
ary that  President  Truajan's  fso- 
calied  "lK>ld  new  program"  for 
developing  backward  areajs  eco- 
nomlcally  and  Industrially  is 
rather  va^Tie.  The  plan  is  sup- 
poeeil  ultimately  to  call  upon  all 
participating  countries  to  fuse 
their  forces  \n  the  world's  first 
globally  Int^rated  campaign  to 


mlae  th«  lerets  of  prodtictlon  and 
stmdards  of  living  In  under- 
developed )TgIon& 

Hovstng  Unl1« 

^  The  U.  S.  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  giibcommlttee  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  tinanlmously  approved 
a  compromise  housing  bill  calling 
for  810,000  new  bousing  units  by 
1955.  This  objective  is  about  half- 
way l)etween  the  1,050.000  new 
units  President  Truman  asiied  for 
within  seven  5*ear8  and  the  Sen- 
ate Republlcana*  connterpropoea) 
for  600,000  units  in  six  years. 

Interplanetary  Trnvel— Not  Tet 

^  In  a  test  illght  a  two-stage 
rocket  combination  on  Pehru- 
ary  25  mjide  a  world-rf><v)rd,  soar 
fnfc  200  miles  above  the  earth- 
Made  up  of  a  Oernian  V-2  wltJl  a 
smaller  American-buJlt  roci;et  In 
its  nose,  the  projectile  reached  a 
record  speed  of  r>,0(K)  miles  an 
hour.  Of  course.  It  wjis  the  little 
fellow  that  niade  the  record,  hut 
he  could  not  have  done  it  if  he 
hftd  TrtA  bs*n  iraisVifeii  \iy  thfe  tii^ 
rocket.  The  hel^rbt  attninefl  was 
considered  to  he  beyond  the 
earth*H  atmosphere.  But  inter- 
planetary travel  is  still  a  long 
waya  off,  and  the  earth  satellite 
Idea,  according  to  U.  S.  aviation 
experts.  Is  still  in  n  nebulous 
jitaRe.  Some  claim  that  a  space 
ship  would  have  to  have  a  S^S.OOO^ 
m,\i.h^  «?e;«4  to  hteftTt  ftam.  t!w. 
earth's  gravitational  pull. 

Fiytog  Ti4an|;le 

^  The  U.  S.  Air  Force  on  Febru- 
ary 10  discloeted  that  a  flying  tri- 
angle was  undergoing  tests  at 
MuroCt  Callfbrnlap  Alrbase.  The 
Jet-powered  research  plane,  tilled 
with  instruments,  is  designed  for 
high  speeds  though  slower  than 
^und,  at  altitudes  above  40,000 
feet  Its  wings  sweep  back  so  as 
to  form  together  an  e<iuUateraI 
triangle  called  Delin.  for  the 
Greek  letter  D.  It  is  41  feet  long. 

$18>000  Worth  of  Bull 

^  At  Sanger,  California^  F'ebru- 
ary  25,  Flashy  Triumph  brought 
$48,000.  Flashy  Triumph  is  a 
3-y  ea  r^)l  d,  pu  re-bred  Heref o  rd 
bull. 
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3^  ^«»  ^^tCmf  PmC€? 


Have  yojL  dared  to  dream  that  the  day  miffht 
conie  when  the  weapons  of  war  would  lie  dis- 
carded aTid  forgotten,  covered  with  dust  and 
cobwebsj  never  again  to  be  raised  for  tJie  s]augh- 
ter  of  humankind!  Is  it  possible  that  woniocay 
the  tonf^nes  that  cry  put  for  battle  will  Ig  fii- 
lenced  and  *'Peace  on  Earth"  become  a  reality 
instead  of  an  empty  pbrase?  If  these  thongnts 
have  come  into  your  mine,  you  too  have  prob- 
ably also  asked, 

"Peace  on  Earth"-When? 

Yes,  when,  if  ever^  will  peace  bless  the  nations  of  the  world T  Will 
it  come  in  our  generation!  Or  will  peace  be  the  berifa^*;  only  of  genera- 
tionH  yet  unborn!  What  power  will  it  take  to  bring  tne  nations  to  their 
senses  and  cause  (hem  to  pursue  tne  paths  of  peace!  Will  it  require 
yet  another  war! 

These  are  not  foolish  (question &»  They  are  questions  which  press 
for  a  truthful  and  authentic  answer.  That  answer  will  he  provided  for 
you  through  the  medinm  of  a  free  public  Bible  lecture  entitled  'Teace  on 
Earth — When!",  This  talk,  the  first  of  a  new  and  interesting  series, 
\\nU  be  delivered  during  April  in  most  communitie;?  throughout  the 
world-  Watch  for  handbills  and  other  local  announcements  for  the  time 
and  place  in  your  locality.  Then  make  it  a  jK>in:  to  attend, 

Ycu  maj  ffbtBin  Uie  ftiMrea*  of  the  KiUfdom  I[aJ]  of  Jehovah^a  witnestu  UL:ftrc-t^t  jq\x  liy  wririnf 

to 

WATOHTOWKR  111  Aduat  St.  Brooklyn  J,  K.T. 

T«ti  VBj  th«a  obtain,   wlthont  obligfttloc,  fcirtLer  lufo^matlon  eoncernkifl;  this  enlifliteiiine 
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POLAND'S  COURT  TRIALS 
AND  JEHOVAH'S  WITNESSES 

Catholic  priest  and   his  rabble   mob  j;et  jail  terms 


Red  Tide  Sweeps  South  in  China 

Refugees  flee  before  it,   but  what  follows  in  its  wake? 

Bird  Architects  Conquer 
Housing  Problems 

_     Feathered  craftsmen  build  nests  that  will  amaze  you 
Some  weigh  an  ounce  or  two;  others  weigh  a  ton  or  two 

Trinidad's  Famous  Pitch  Lake 

Millions  ride  on  a  part  of  Trinidaid 
and  never  know  it 
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RtHlttantvi  shoulij  he  eecit  io  i^ce  In  Fo^r  couu' 
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ChsniK  of  tiAnH  whta  lenl  to  our  vtO-te  Taif  Ik 

expected  cffcctltt  wJtblQ  E>ae  iudiilIi.  Stai  joox  old 

II  veil  w  BtT  QddrBffi. 
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Cngladi,  ^4  Cr&i^n  Tfrru»<  Ldnddn.  W.  2  Hi 

South  AtrlHi  a^3  BogUCl  House.  Citw  Tava  S4 
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POLAND*S  COURT  TRIALS 
AND  JEHOVAH'S  WITNESSES 


IN  HISTORY  the  Dark  Ages  are  called 
those  ages  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  imprisoned  in  the  fetters  of 
Roman  "orthodoxies*',  where  every  free 
movemeTit  in  the  search  for  truth  was 
prosecuted  by  the  law  as  "heresy",  when 
people  who  had  the  courage  of  reading 
the  Holy  Bible  were  burned  at  the  stake 
with  their  Bible  hurg  around  their  neck, 
when  people  left  their  property  and 
homelands  in  order  to  follow  the  voice 
of  conscience  and  search  new  sections  of 
the  earth  where  thoy  would  have  the 
freedom  to  read  the  Bible  and  freely  con- 
form to  evangelical  principles  and  serve 
their  God,  and  where  fire  and  sword  did 
not  force  them  to  violate  the  commands 
of  Almighty  God,  which  they  considered 
to  be  of  the  highest  authority. 

Blessed  periods  of  development  were 
noticed  in  those  nations  whose  binding 
laws  sanctioned  religious  tolerance  and 
freedom  to  worship  the  Abnighty  God, 
because  together  with  this  freedom  the 
social  and  economic  relations  were  nor- 
malized on  the  basis  of  recognizing  the 
humanitarian  rights  of  man.  Then  man 
ceased  from  being  ail  automaton  or  a 
robot  and  became  dn  intelligent  citizen 
of  the  earth, 

A  dark  night  for  the  people  came 
every^yhere  when  tyrants  appeared  and 
proclaimed  their  dictatorships  as  the 
law.  There,  outrageous  self-willed  de- 
crees gradually  deprived  the  people  in 
a  short  while  of  all  the  rights  of  man, 
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In  the  name  of  delusive  phantoms,  the 
people  were  forced  to  go  along  in  the 
pointed  direction  to  destruction^  while 
at  the  same  time  concentration  camps 
were  filled  more  and  more  with  those 
citizens  who  did^  not  join  in  with  the 
masses  in  worshipinjr  the  dreams  of  the 
tyrants.  Then  the  end  of  religious  toler- 
ance also  came  about  and  banning  free- 
dom of  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah's 
name.  Such  was  thr^  conditicm  during 
Hitler's  times  in  territories  of  Europe 
that  fell  into  the  clutches  of  this  horri- 
ble oppressor. 

Freedom  of  Worship  in  Poland 

In  postwar  Poland  there  was  an- 
nounced freedom  of  worship,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  history  since  the  Mid- 
die  Ages,  all  religions  were  to  have  equal 
rights.  This  marvelous  principle  of  cul- 
ture in  democratic  Poland  appears  in 
the  writings  covered  in  Article  111  of 
the  Constitution  of  March  17,  1921, 
where  it  reads:  ^'All  ritizens  are  guaran- 
teed freedom  of  conscience  and  religion. 
No  citizen  due  to  his  beliefs  and  religious 
convictions  can  be  restrained  in  laws 
which  serve  other  citizens.  All  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  of  Poland  have  the 
right  to  freely  confess  their  faith  public- 
ly as  well  as  privately  and  to  perform 
the  requirements  of  their  religion." 

On  December  17,  1948,  at  a  political 
conference,  General  Aleksander  Zawad- 
aki  declared  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 


ment:  "The  governing  politjcal  party 
respects  the  religions  affection  of  believ- 
ing persons  and  takes  the  position  of  not 
mixing  the  state  in  religious  matters. 
The  government  holds  to  its  demo- 
cratic principles  of  not'  controlling  the 
internal  affaire  of  behefs/* 

Independent  of  thhj  the  government's 
bidding  laws  assure  tlie  protection  of  mi- 
nority beliefs  attacked  by  the  fanatical 
hordes  ot  Catholic  Action,  who,  organized 
in  forest  bands,  fail  upon  the  homes  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses,  murder  thejn  and 
steal  their  property.  Although  such  con- 
ditions have  decreased  considerably  of 
late  due  to  the  energetic  movements  of 
tJie  government,  yet  on  November  21, 
1948,  one  of  Jehovah's  witnesses,  Jozef 
SieJBj  was  killed  in  t4ie  village  of  Boro- 
Wianka^  conmiunity  of  Kaniyk,  county 
■of  C^^stochowaj  because  he  freely  told 
all  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  this  vil- 
lage about  God's  purposes. 

For  effectively  fighting  the  excesses  of 
terroristic  Catholic  Action  bands,  the 
Polish  state  on  June  13,  1946,  issued  a 
decree  coMcerning'  offenses  especially 
unsafe  in  the  period  of  rebuilding  the 
state.  Article  31  of  this  decree  states: 
"Whoever  publicly  insults,  derides  or 
lowers  a  group  of  people  or  a  certain 
person  due  to  his  belonging  to  a  certain 
belief,  is  subject  to  five  years'  imprison- 
ment. Also  falling  under  this  pame. pun- 
ishment are  those  who  disturb  the  in- 
violability or  render  light  bodily  harm 
to  a  person  due  to  his  belonging  to  a 
certain  belief," 

F^ersecuiion  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 

In  spite  of  snch  wonderful  Polish  legis- 
lation, Jehovah's  witnesses  in  Poland  are 
further  persecuted  as  already  brought 
out  in  the  December  22,  1948,  issue  of 
Awaked  Very  often  events  occur  where 
other  people  are  mistaken  for  Jehovah's 
witnesses  and  they  become  victims  of  a 
fanatical  religious  mob  who  throw  them- 
selves at  these  defenseless  people,  tear 


off  their  clothing  and  rob  th«n  after 

beafing  them  into  unconsciousness. 

In  some  backward  villages  it  silffiees 
if  a  cultured  man  appears  with  a  leather 

brief  case  in  his  hand.  Before  uttering  a 
word,  he  is  considered  to  be  one  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  and  shares  their  fate^ 
not  knowing  the  reason  why  they  are 
beating  him  and  calling  him  "Jehovite" 
or  "cat's  faith".  Many  times  government 
officials  have  run  into  this  same  fate  in 
the  villages  and  they  did  not  understand 
that  the  leather  brief  case  they  carried 
brought  upon  them  the  attention  of  the 
dark  elements  who  considered  them  to 
be  Jehovah's  witnesses.  Sueh  a  fortune 
also  hefell  common  excursion  cyclists 
who  were  mistaken  for  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses, because  Jehovah's  witnesses  also 
ride  on  bicycles  in  groups  to  their  terri- 
tories to  bring  the  message  of  God's 
truth  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  country. 

The  police  often  write  up  reports  of 
beatings  of  Jehovah's  witnesses.  In  most 
cases,  they  direct  these  to  the  courts. 
However^  the  clergy  stand  up  for  their 
dupes  at  these  court  trials  by  furnishing 
them'  with  several  lawyers  who  defend 
them  before  the  bar  of  justice.  In  many 
cases  the  criminals  are  freed  from  guilt 
and  punishment,  while  in  others  their 
punishment  is  suspended  and  therefore 
they  continue  to  ragej  freely  and  without 
punishment.  At  such  times  no  news- 
paper Avritea  np  a  report  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  upon  Jehovah's  wittiesses* 

In  this  regard  we  have  a  typical  ease 
as  reported  in  the  December  22,  194&, 
Awake!  (page  G).  The  assaulters  who 
performed  this  crime  on  September  5, 
194S,  were  arrested  as  late  as  Septem- 
ber 27,  1948,  wheh  some  university  stu- 
dents  were  beaten  ih  this  section,  after 
being  mistaken  for  Jehovah^s  witnesses.. 
These  two  cases  were  heard  in  court  be- 
ginning November  29^  1948,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  case  involving  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  was  held  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  Piotrkow  Trybunski,  while 
the  ease  o£  the  university  stiidents  was 
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held  in  the  Regional  Military  Court  in 
Lodz- 

Fourteen  persons  had  been  arrested 

as  having  taken  part  m  the  mob  action 
against  Jehox^ah's  witnesses  in  Piotrkow 
Trybunski  on  September  5,  194S*  These 
appeared  on  trial  defended  by  six  law- 
yers. After  hearing  sixty  witnesses  dur- 
ing the  trial,  the  prosecutor  summed  up 
the  matter  by  laying  stress  on  the  fights 
of  different  religious  confessions  in  Po- 
land and  that  the  mobsters  bad  acted  as 
barbarians.  He  stated  that  tlie  beatings 
o^  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  Piotrkow  Try- 
bunski on  September  5,  194S,  and  tlie 
beatings  of  tlie  university  students  in 
Kaniioiisk  and  (ilorKknwice  on  Septem- 
ber .  22,  194S,  wore  closely  tied  in  to- 
gother.  He  also  hrought  out  tliat  an  ef- 
fective educational  campaign  was  neces- 
sary to  teach  ail  to  have  respect  for  the 
law. 

After  being  in  counsel  for  a  few  hours, 
tlic  following  verdict  was  handed  down 
sc^ntencing  nine  of  the  accused:  Pelagia 
Morawska,  three  years  in  prison,  five 
years  deprivation  of  citizens'  rights, 
5,000  zlotys  for  court  fees;  Antonina 
Krawczyk,  one  and  a  half  Vears  in  pris- 
on, 2,000  zlotys  for  court  foes ;  Konstan- 
tin  Jagodziilski,  two  and  a  half  years  in 
prison  (he  struck  Paul  Mahahik  over  the 
head  while  unconscious,  and  Jagodziriski 
lias  since  died  in  prison);  Helena  Glo- 
waftka,  one  year  in  prison ;  Mieezyslaw 
I  jOLgin  Hubert,  one  year  in  prison ; 
Zdzislaw  Szafran,  one  year  in  prison; 
Janina  Rutowiez  and  Stefan  Siurka,  six 
months  each  in  prison,  and  John  Chrzas- 
zcz  guilty  but  placed  under  responsible 
supervision  of  his  mother.  After  the  ver- 
dictj  the  lawyers  of  the  accused  appealed 
the  case  to  the  highest  court  where  a  re- 
view is  expected  to  be  had  in  the  near 
fnture. 

Prom  the  above,  one  can  sec  that  the 
assaulters  of  Jehovah^s  witnesses  were 
suitably  punished.  However,  no  neAvs- 
paper  carried  a  report  of  the  bvo-day 
triab  even  though  a  reporter  was  pres- 
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ent  each  day.  The  trial  of  the  mobbed 
nniversity  students,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  published  widely  by  the  press 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

Students  Mistaken  for 

Jehovah's  witnesses 

In  connection  with  the  court  trial  of 
the  mobbed  university  students,  the  Pol- 
ish press  1ms  written  up  a  series  of  char- 
acteristic reports  which  undoubtedly  will 
interest  our  Awake!  readers.  Fronj  these 
reports  tbc^'oUowing  account,  along  with 
some  quotations,  is  given  to  make  known 
the  facts, 

A  school  camp  was  organized  near 
Sulejow  for  students  of  history  and  art. 
It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  students  there 
to  encourage  art  appreciation  among  the 
local  inlmhitants  and  urge  them  to  care 
for  old  relics.  To  facilitate  stndv  of  l(K*al 
art  and  relics,  permission  was  obtained 
from  the*Bishops  Curia  of  Lodz  and 
Sandomierz  for  the  right  to  view  church 
treasures  and  archives.  In  accord  with 
these  provisions  and  in  pursuit  of  their 
study  of  art  on  September  22,  1048,  the 
nniversitv  students  visited  Kamiensk 
and  Gorzkowice.  While  so  engaged,  the 
students  were  set  upon  by  a  mob  and 
severely  beaten.  The  mob  thought  them 
to  be  Jehovah's  witnesses. 

When  the  Kamieiisk-Gorztowice  case 
was  called  for  trial  November  29,  1948* 
on  the  bench  of  the  accused  sat:  Priest 
Tomasx  Opasiewicz,  his  housemaid  Iza- 
bella  Dukowicz,  J.  Kiziik,  Kaziraierz  and 
Czestaw  Strzelecki,  J*  Roczek,  J.  Ghi- 
chowski,  Wladyslaw  and  CzesJaw  Obst, 
J.  Moneta  and  St.  Wysocki.  During  the 
trial  the  accused  persons  centered  their 
attention  on  Priest  Opasiewica,  seeking 
to  determine  from  his  facial  expression 
what  they  should  sscy.  All  during  the 
trial  Priest  Opasiewicz  kept  mumbling 
prayers  with  his  rosary.  It  was  brought 
out  that  his  attitude  against  the  students 
was  hostile  and  that  he  bad  encouraged 
his  housemaid,  Izabella  Hukowicz,  to 
spread  lies  among  the  local  residents  to 


the  effect  that  the  Btudents  were  not  ac- 
tually engaged  in  arientific  irorks  but 
were  members  of  Jehovali's  witnesses 
who  destroy  ehurchea,  chapels,  graves 
and  profane  objects  of  religious  worship. 
The  results  of  this  priestly  influence  and 
ffie  activity  of  the  deluded  hotisemaid 
binder  hia  thumb  was  the  organizing 
of  the  mob.  Armed  with  hammers,  sticks 
Rnd  pitchforks  th^y  assaulted  the  stu- 
dents. The  ringing  of  the  church  bell  was 
a  signal  for  the  mob.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts f  rrtm  accounts  in  the  public  press 
will  supply  a  few  details :     , 

Anna  Dobrzyn^ka,  assistant  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  pQznan,  describes  the  course  of  events 
to  the  moment  when  the  hostile  mob  attacked 
them,  ( Th  is  stu  dent  waa  severely  beaten, 
kicked  and  someone  ran  over  her  with  a  bi- 
cycle. She  spent  Ave  weeks  in  a  hospital.) 
By  a  miracle,  tliey  left  Gorzfdfiw  determined 
to  return  to  the  priest  in  Kamiefisk.  "I  had 
documents  in  my  hand  and  wanted  to  make 
an  understanding.  The  hostile  mob  continned 
to  increase  on  the  way.  When  we  came  near 
the  town^  a  bell  rang  as  ai)  alarm.  O^r  first 
thoiight  was  to  find  protection,  and  30  we 
rang  and  knocked  at  the  priest's  door,  but  in 
vain.  A  man  on  a  bicycle  went  before  us  who 
went  to  the  priest's  room.  The  doors  were  im- 
mediately closed  after  him  and  locked  by  a 
chain.  When  we  saw  we  would  not  get  any 
protection  here,  we  wanted  to  use  some  Of  the 
eide  streets  to  get  out  of  town,  but  the  mob 
dragged  "us  to  the  market  placfe,  I  was  hit  in 
the  face  between  the  eyes.  They  broke  m^ 
glasses  and  my  nose.  W?  were  surrounded 
everywhere  by  wild  screams  railed  at  ua  with 
the  words  'cat's  faith\"  [The  mob  also  cried 
out:  "Beat  Jehovah^s  witnesses!  bandits '!"] 
—Glos  Rohotniczy  (Worker's  Voice)  No,  $29, 
December  1>  1P48. 

However,  there  were  some  who  were  in- 
dignant at  the  outrages  and  tried  t<?  help  the 
students.  Witness  Marian  Malc^ewaki^  barber 
in  Gorzkowice,  belonged  to  these.  When  this 
man  defended  one  of  the  atudenta,  the  mob 
cried  out ;  "Let  her  go  I"  And  when  he  did  not 
want  to  give  the  maltreated  woman  as  a  prey 


to  the  t^ntfiged  mvb,  th^y  yeUed  ent  tsobe^rB- 
ing  him:  "Spy!  Now  he  revealed  himBelf^  he^6 
a  bishop  of  the  Jehovah's !" — Diiennik  L6dzki 
(Lodz  Daily)  No*  352,  December  2,  1S4S. 

The  most  shocking  impresBions  were  those 
made  by  the  testimony  of  "wdtness  Edmund 
Matczak.  To  this  day  he  is  in  bandages.  He 

speaks  slowly.  His  jaw  was  broken  in  three 
places  and  he  has  a  broken  nose.  He  describes 
the  events  in  Gorzkowice  where  they  waited  in 
the  restaurant  for  an  automobile.  When  they 
came  in^  the  restaurant  waB  empty.  In  a  abort 
while  a  group  of  men  came  in.  One  of  them 
came  to  their  table  and  requested  the  students 
to  receive  him  into  their  sect.  The  students 
testified  that  they  did  not  belong  to  any  sect. 
After  several,  moments,  these  men  pulled  out 
the  chairs  from  under  the  students  and  used 
them  to  beat  the  students.  A  large  mob  gath- 
ered outside  the  restaurant.  When  the  atn- 
dents  ran  from  the  restaurant,  the  mob  threw 
themselves  at  tliem  and  beat  them  with  stones, 
hammers,  pitchforks.  All  of  the  injured  testis 
fied  that  they  showed  their  student  identififla- 
'  tion  proofs  and  also  their  church  medals  to 
confirm  that  they  were  not  '^Jehovites",  but 
the  mad  mob*  incited  on  by  the  ringleaders 
did  not  pay  any  attention. — Express  Ilusira- 
ub^ny  (The  Illustrated  Express)  No.  S31  De- 
cember 1,  1943* 

Not  all  of  the  injured  at  the  events  ifl  Ka- 
mieiisk  and  Gorakowtce  could  attend  the  court 
trtal.  111  the  doeuments  oi  the  court  there  is 
a  certificate  written  by  Doctor  B.  Werpa- 
cbowskij  specialist  for  nervous  sicknesses,  stat- 
ing that  Zofia  Wiliiiaka,  a  student  from  Poz- 
naJi  who  was  summoned  to  the  trial  to  be  a 
witnesi*,  could  not  appear  due  to  the  psychic 
derangement  of  her  nerves  from  the  whole 
affair,  (During  the  beating  of  the  students, 
Wili6ska  hid  herself  in  an  attic.  Some  of  the 
mobsters  who  noticed  her  gathered  straw  there 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  down  the  house 
together  with  \\^v,)—DzUnfiik  Lodzki  (Lodz 
Daily)  No.  331,  December  1,  1948. 

Tke  Mobsters  Sentenced 

Prior  to  Benteneing^  the  prosecutor 
had  accurately  pointed  out  the  Jesuit 
methods   employed  by   the  priest   and 
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made  these  demands  in  im  cloflmg  arga- 

ment  as  quoted  from  the  Express  Ilus- 
trowany  ( The  Illustrated  Express) 
No,  334,  December  4,  1948: 

The  dealings  of  the  accused  priest  Op^aie^ 
wicz  are  typically  JeHuiticaJ,  He  incites  the 
multitudtfi  of  devotees  and  various  fraternities 
and  cov&rs  himself  up  in  the  background.  For 
an  example,  the  prosectitor  presented  the 
events  of  Kamie^sk  and  stated  that  those 
who  fight  to  extinguiah  light  as  represented 
by  Priest  Opaaiewicz  and  others,  use  every- 
thing at  their  disposal.  A  manifestation  of 
this  fight  is  the  spreading  of  propaganda, 
sabotage  and  propagating  panic  among  the 
people.  The  pro&ecutor  presented  the  ailhoM' 
ettes  of  the  accused  and  cr>'st&]]i2ed  each  one'^s 
role  in  the  happening. 

Bight  after  the  bloody  massacre,  the  aick 
priijst^— "sick"  at  the  time  when  he  could 
have  helped  the  unfortunate — was  healthy 
enough  to  visit  his  parishioners  and  collect 
money  for  the  church,  in  line  with  the  proverb 
p^cunia  non  olet  (money  does  not  smell) ! 
The  pi'oaccti  ^o^  requests  that  the  accused 
prieat,  Opaaiewicz  (whom  he  qualified  as  the 
insti*?fl.tor  o£  the  afEair) ,  be  sentenced  to  twelvei 
yeaiTs  jeil. 

"I  consider  the  housemaid  of  the  priest, 
Dukowicz/^  stated  the  prosecutor,  "as  the 
head  of  the  parish  priest's  household  and 
faithful  executor  of  hig  thought*  when  she 
stirred  up  the  mob.  She  was  the  most  active 
of  the  accused  in  the  trial,  I  was  surprised 
at  her  craftiness,  tactics  and  ingenuity  in 
twisting  around  the  facts.  Her  holy  right  (as 
ahe  certainly  imagined)  was  to  call  forth  the 
anger  of  the  people!  1  request  that  ahe  be 
found  guilty  of  incitement  and  that  she  re- 
ceive fifteen  years  in  prison/' 

For  the  remainder  of  the  accused,  as 
brought  out  in  further  points  of  this 
newspaper,  the  prosecutor  requested  five 
to  twelve  years  in  prison.  He  considered 
them  only  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  inatigatorsj  namely,  the  priest  and 
his  housekeeper, 

The  sentence  handed  down  by  the  Re- 
gional Military  Court  was  reported  in 
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the  DziennA  LSski  (Lodz  Daily)  No.  337, 
December  7, 1948,  as  follows: 

The  verdict  decreed  ten  years  imprisonment 
for  priest  Opasiewicz;  Izabeila  Dukowicz, 
fifteen  years  imprisonment;  Wladysiaw  Obst, 
twelve  years ;  Kizlik,  Waclaw  Obst  and  K. 
Strzelecki,  ten  years;  Gluchowski,  five  years; 
Moneta  and  Roezek,  four  years  imprisonment. 
In  connection  with  the  first  six  of  the  ac- 
cused, the  Court  announced  that  all  of  their 
property  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Treesury, 

The  Honian  Catholic  Church,  led  by 
its  pope  and  cardinals  and  arclibishopSj 
beNvail  the  treatment  given  Cardinal 
MindsKenty  of  Hungary  after  he  con- 
fessed guilt  to  crimes  against  the  state, 
and  they  pose  as  staunch  champions  of 
religious  liberty,  and  when  their  political 
activity  is  threatened  they  stir  interna- 
tional hysteria  and  try  to  beat  the  war 
drums  for  a  crusade  against  Russia  and 
Communist-dominated  lands.  But  it  ia  a 
seltish  wail  and  lament  for  religious  lib- 
erty. She  loves  it  for  herself,  bates  it 
for  others. 

Scores  of  times  over  her  priests  have 
incited  and  led  nu)bs  against  Jehovah's 
witnesses,  as  they  are  now  doing  with 
Vatican  approval  in  Poland.  The  de- 
luded dnpes  under  priestly  thumbs,  like 
the  housemaid  Izabeila  Dukowicz,  do  the 
dirty  work  against  true  Christians  and 
think  they  thereby  serve  God.  In  Poland 
and  elsewhere  Jehovah's  witnesses  have 
experienced  the  truth  of  Jesus'  words : 
"Tiie  time  conieth,  that  whosoever  killeth 
you  will  think  thai  be  doeth  God  service.'* 
(John  16:  2)  But  only  Satan  and  his  Re- 
ligious masterpiece  of  iniquity,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  organization,  are  served. 
Before  the  judgment  seat  of  men  the 
Hierarchy  and  her  tools  usually  escape 
punishment,  but  sometimes  they  are  im- 
prisoned in  literal  cells.  At  Armageddon 
when  their  case  is  before  the  divine  judg- 
ment seat  they  will  be  imprisoned  in 
everlasting  death. — Awake!  correspond- 
ent in  Poland. 


Truman  Ordained  of  Qod'i 
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'^  Christendom's  clergy  claim  that  t3ip  following 
scripture  applies  to  political  mlerg:  "Let  every 
aoul  iDe  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  /.  .  The 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  .  ,  ,  H?  is 
the  minister  cf  God/'  (RoTuana  13:1-4)  The  min- 
ieter  of  God  ia  guided  by  Jehovah's  law  set  forth 
in^the  Bible.  But  was  Mussolini?  Hitler TJiirohitot 
Is  Stalin?  For  that  matter,  is  Truman? 
*^  On  February  22,  in  a  public  talk  before  two 
hundred  men  and  women,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  said:  "If  any  s,o,b.  thinks  he  can 
get  me  to  discharge  any  member  of  niy  staff  or 
cabinet  by  some  smart  alcck  statement  over  the  air, 
he's  mistaken."  This  referred  to  Drew  Pearson, 
radio  commentatoT  and  columniBt^  who  had  criti- 
cized Truman's  military  aide  for  accepting  a  deco- 
ration from  President  Peron  of  Argentina. 
^  Would  a  true  'minister  of  God'j  a  'higher  pow- 
er ordained  of  Oqd',  ^toop  to  filthy  speech?  Ephe- 
sians  4:39,31  and  5:4  state:  "Let  no  un- 
wholesome words  ever  pass  your  lips,  but  let 
all  your  words  be  good  for  benefiting 
others  according  to  the  need  of  the 
momentj  so  that  they  may  be  a 
means  of  blessing  to  the  hearers. 
Let  all  bifternef^  and  all  pas- 
sionate  feeling,  all  anger 
and  loud  insulting  lan- 
guage, be  -unknown 
among  you- — and  also 
eveiy  kind  of  ni  a  I  i  c  e. 
Avoid  shameful  and  foolish 
talk  and  low  jesting — they  are 
all  alikft  diat^editable.'^-Wcj/mOi/tA. 
'^  Writing  in  the  New  York  TimeSj 
Arthui"  Krock  reported  that  Truman's  in- 
timates were  cnncerned  about  his  latest  out- 
burst of  profanity,  though  they  ''found  it 
wholly  in  eharactcr  for  him"  and  recognised  it  as 
*^he  wdy  he  has  always  spoken  and  acted".  Jesus 
said ;  **The  mouth  says  only  what  the  heart  is  full 
of/*  (Matthew  13:34,  An  Amer.  Trans,]  Specially 
would  this  apply  when  speaking  off-the-cuff,  as 
was  Truman  on  this  occasion.  It  appears  that  this 
partk-ular  ejiithet  is  a  favorite  of  the  president'sj 
as  he  previously  used  it  in  referring  to  Jehovah's 
witnesses,  only  on  that  occasion  was  not  content 
with  the  mfere  initials, 
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^  Apparently  there  was  shame  \t  the  White 
House  for  the  president's  choice  of  words^  for 
when  the  official  text  was  released  "derned'*  had 
been  substituted  for  "damned",  and  *'anyoiie''  for 
"any  s.o-b,"  Such  editing,  of  course,  impairs  tbft 
accuracy  of  the  historical  record. :  ^ut  even  after  the 
speech  had  *'had  its  mouth- washed  out  with  soap" 
the  New  York  Times  complained  editorially:  ^Tt 
was  more  than  a  little  boastful  and  will  add  noth- 
ing to  the  stature  of  the  president.'^  (Romans 
1 :  30 ;  2  Timothy  3:2}  Nevertheless,  Truman  after 
wards  stated  that  reaction  to  hia  speech  '^had  been 
very  satisfactory", 

'^  Representative  Clare  Hoffman  of  Michigan 
said  any  man  using  such  language  was  not  fit  to 
hold  **the  office  honored  by  Washington  and 
Lincoln*',  Representative  Cox  of  Georgia  retorted 
that  "the  unmistakable  t^ndor"  of  the  president 
was  a  mark  of  '*high  courage^',  Hoffman's  reply 
to  this  "cursers'  courageous"  dogjna  was  that 
any  small  boy  using  such  worus  would  have 
had  "^Tiis  mouth  washed  out  with  soap"- 
*'Rev.'^  Mclntire,  president  of  the  In- 
,^  ternational  Council  of  Christian 
^^^  Churches,  telegraphed  Truman 
:  ^  demanding   an   apology,   say- 

ing such  language  is  "an 
offense  to  Christian 
people,  degrading  to 
our  youth,  and  humih- 
ating  beforfe  the  nations 
of  the  world".  Then  he  sim- 
pered: "We  must  have  God's 
'■^^  honor  and  blessing  upon  you  as 
our  leader."  But  real  Christiana  will 
shelve  Truman  and  cling  to  Christ  as  their 
Leader. — Isaiah  55 :  4. 
*^  When  inaugurated  Truman  bestowed  upon 
the  Bible  a  kiss — a  Judas  kiss.  Often  he  quotes 
the  Bible,  lip-serves  Christy  assumes  mock  humility 
before  God — and  curses  men,  James  3;  9-11  states: 
""With  it  [the  tongue]  we  bless  the  Lord  our  Fa- 
ther, and  with  it  we  curse  men  made  in  God's  like- 
ness. Blessing  and  Cursing  issue  from  the  yame 
mouth  J  This  is  not  rights  my  brothers.  Does  a 
spring  pour  forth  fresh  and  brackish  water  from 
the  same  crevice?"  {An  Amer.  Trans.)  The  clergy 
are  wrong.  Politicians  are  not  ordained  of  God. 

AWAKE! 


-Mltl" 


[ 


T  IS  Diw. 


laiiiou^  Fvi^'weli  'Bii^^d  a4»^M#ji#e 

.:ti n II (^ [^^>-  te^ieh (m,',  ;K n i ok:e,  "Ti  e  i- '  'feiSTers  i^i-r (^ 
fired  ill  readinewH  for  her  voyn^o  to 
Ningpo,  one  hmnlred  inilot^  sduIIl  Tlu'' 
wJK.iri:  is  one  sctM.hii^g  ina.ws  oi'  piislrliig, 
stni^glLng  hiinia-^'iit3^  Men,  women  a.iKl 
chiUiren  pour  ahoa.rci  till  four  thousand 
.Vainjier  (iecl^'s,  nojiriy  i:.w*u.;e  as  oiaE.y  ':t-H 

yh{\  sliip'M  s.iT-(niw  bk&tj  ropes  are  caf^t 
off,  and  the  Blii.jj  slowly  pulls  uiit  of  port. 
Her  bow 'Sinks  'low  in  tlie  chilly  evening 
wfitcrs  of  tl'ie  yellow  Wha,nt,''poo  rivci'  aw 
she  lioacis  for  open  &.'ii.  Wfiaee  ;\boar<l 
was  ci'anjped,  niovcoju-'nt  dirdf.'olt,  biii  no 
one  ^^cemed  to  mind  these  ineoT-ivciii.HiK^e^^ 
or  the  ehiil  wind  that  swe]:;it.  the  decks  of 
t.he  vest^el  as  passengers  liud<iled  togetl'i- 
er  Um"  warmth.  ^Pliey  were  nsi'd  to  many 
hardt^liips.  And  they  were  escaping  the- 
lied  tide. 

But  in  ttiis  ease  the  foi'tniiate  ones 
were  those  left  behind.  For  like  a  !)oIt 
from  tt'te  blue  a,  shatixvring  explosion 
recked  the  S,  S.  K'iangya  from  stem  to 
^levnand  plunired  the  rihi])  intixJai'kjyt^::'^. 
l-'aiiie  reigued  as  the  overl oiulexl  litth-^ 
riv(;r  steamer  slowly  settk^d  n\.  tlie  stern 
and  saii.k.  Oriiy  f)5(,)  of  tiio  illd'ated  veft^<^i 
were  resened^  for  as  the  8.  S.  TCiangva 
settled  on  the  k.UtcHn  of  1he  Yanj^'t^i.' 
Kstiiary  who  took  ntore  thnn  Ihree  tliou- 
.^a.rKl  njen^  wonien.  a.n.d  chi!drl.^n  to  a  cold, 
watery  grave, 

Tlie  eanse  of  the  explosion  eotild  not 
be  as(HiTtained.  V>nt  it  is  ^on-terally  l:)e- 
Heved  the  overworked  boilers  blew  np. 
Another  veB^el,  the  Koii  CliimK,  was  Be.nt 
out  t.o  engage  in  re.scn,e  operations  and 
soon,  afterwards  had  begun  to  retrieve 


brjdies  aiio  e;.5. 
nuyn  of  the 


1  e;.n';.co,.  Nine  <]iv^!rK  iti:\\d  eroM^- 


;)u  (jliar)!^'  liac 


^■. 


be  ar^ 


rented  for  luoting  the  dead  bodies  of  \vai- 
k;ts^  jewefry,  an.d  even  eloth.ing\ 

'..n.vis  tr!5;.,-t-^«'lY  Ktaiid;>  ou1  as  one  of  t-be 
worh^t  iueideots  a.itnM'e.':  .usauy  in  the  ivuul 
I'uyli  by  leoinjng  ti.iou.sands  tO'  move  Kontb 
in  order  to' avoid  tl.ie  ravjig'os  of  b.  scKun- 
ingly  endless  wai"..  Tn  Siiangha.i''s  N'orth 
Station  thrmsands  fid'ii  and  sir 


1;^ 


[g"A'lo_to 
b^.iard  tkc^  seoitlibound  Ij-ain;^.  Train.y 
from  jS'anking-  ai 

ing  mass 


[eft  all  iloor 
u|,)  and  *">th" 

holding  de~ 
Ik;o-\s  climl..)ed 


1  t-ln^  north  are  a  seeih- 
of  livhig  limuanity,  and  one 
{\n:y  in.  lieeerrtt^er  severa!  di(^d  in  the  niad 
sta,n:.!]:)ede  to  boa.rd  trains,  (jhiktren  were 
tr?:rni];)hxi  underfoot  or  suiToeated  in  t.ii.e 
[jack,  of  s[u-L:,TUi;*  borlies. 

As  a  s(.)uth.hound  ti'ain 
space  was  move.  Iban  la.keii 
ers  cinng  1:u  any'  handle  oi 
viee  available,  while  stiN  oi 
to  tii.e  rorit'  o.l'  the  (u.)aeiies  a,nd,  l.>ib..:d  all 
ai'onnd  the  miedne  e.f  llu,*  lv\{\\\  an<i  sat 
on  the  coupling's  or  an>'  other  |")laee  that 
they  couhi  eJing  i'o,.  It  wa.s  for  many  their 
hisi  ride.  Sonic^  j'ell  from  the.i.r' precari- ' 
ons  percdios.  Some  oji  tin:-  roof  were  swept  ^ 
to  their  ck-aii!  bv  low  hrhltj^es,  ()nrin(uis  ' 
sph^sbes  in  tln-^  ^ngltt  indiea.t.ed  wlnvre  the 
victims    h.un]ed..    Such    oceurrenees    are 
daily,  and  d(,j  i.Ktt  iialt-tiie  constant  rnsi'i 
to  ttie  sou.th. 


In  the  Wake  of  the  Red  Armies 

A  few  hnndred  niiles  Irj  the  norm  oi 
^'-ilianghai  vi^-t.orioos  f^erl  troopsywho  i"e- 
fer  1:o  tliennselves  as  the  ^'People's  l^^rnan- 


CX-S^    JxJ.  -L-i     f'-^i'r^  ?  Hf 


eipatton  ATmy*,  meet  only  moderate  re- 
sistance  from  the  rejnnajits  rf  National 
forces.  After  Mukden  had  b^en  taken  the 
Bed  armies  swept  down  toward  Peiping 
and  Tientsin.  After  their  capture  the 
war  machmB  roared  oh  south  till  it 
readied  the  northern  banks  of  the  Yang- 
tze river  and  seriously  threatened  the 
capital^  Nanking,  Now  aniong  the  refu- 
gees fleeing  southward  were  National 
government  officials,  and  the  government 
Itself  moved  to  Canton.  The  published 
list  of  Nationalists  due  for  t;^ial  a&  al- 
leged war  criminals  by  Red  leaders,  and 
with  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  Paul  Yen- 
ping  heading  the  list,  proved  too  hot  for 
<^cials  to  linger  in  the  capital. 

But  what  of  those  who  do  not  join  the 
ever-swelling  stream  of  refugees  pour- 
ing southward?  What  of  tho^e  who  re- 
main behind  and  eome  under  the  Ked 
domination!  Anxious  eyes  turn  toward 
the  northern  cities  that  are  already  in 
Eed  hands.  The  take  over  of  Peiping  as 
reported  in  the  North-China  Daily  Nen)s 
shows  that  the  entering  Communists 
quickly  took  control  of  the  Hopei  provin- 
eial  government  and  a  number  of  other 
Nationalist  organizations,  including  the 
Central  Newis  Agency  and  the  Peiping 
broadcasting  station.  Entry  of  the  city 
in  late  January  was  effected  without  in- 
cident and  almost  immediately  Gommu- 
nJBt  guards  appeared  outside'  different 
establishments.  Groups  of  Communists 
gathered  on  the  streets  and  sang  Bed 
eonga  while  interested  crowds  surround- 
ed and  applauded  them.  Communist  and 
Nationalist  troops  fraternised  freely 
with  no  show  of  ill-feeling.  Prom  Tien- 
tsin come  similar  stories.  The  Reds 
meet  with  no  opposition,  foreigners  are 
reported  safe,  the  populace  watehes  the 
take-over,  and  life  goes  on  much  the 
same  as  usual.  The  Chinese  are  free  to 
enjoy  their  usual  busy  lives,  and  rem- 
nants of  the  Nationalist  troops  are 
transferred  to  the  "People's  Emancipa- 
tion Army''.  And  so  the  fight  goes  on. 
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There  seems  little  to  run  from,  Ih 
Shanghai^  whej^e  this  correspondent  is 
located^  the  va^t  populace  of  a  terribly 
overcro^^ded  city  shows  little  regard  for 
the  war.  Far  more  concern -is  shown  for 
what  gold  can  be  obtained,  and  several 
deaths  were  reported  in  a  mad  scramble 
to  buy. gold  that  the  National  govern- 
ment allowed  to  be  sold*  The  chaos  that 
resulted  caused  a  halt  to  come  to  the 
sales.  Shop  windows  in  Shanghai  are  full 
of  produce,  there  is  no  rationing,  and 
the  prices  continue  to  climb.  The  new 
National  Gold  "Kuan  currency  has  great- 
ly depreciated.  It  began  at  GT|4  to 
U.  S.  il,  but  today's  black  market  offers 
GY  $1,750  for  U/S.  $L  Constant  police 
raids  try  to  st^nip  out  the  speeuJating, 
but  it  goes  on  juet  the  same. 

The  city  gains  more  and  more  Na- 
tionalist soldiers  as  they  hurry  down 
from  the  north  to  '"protect"  Shanghai. 
The  city  does  not  welcome  them.  They 
demand  free  rides  on  transports,  free 
access  to  theaters,  beat  up  conductors, 
take  over  newly  built  houses  for  billet- 
ing, interfere  with  the  schools  so  that 
they  can  be  housed,  and  in  general  take 
by  force  what  they  want.  They  are  weary 
with  their  lot^  and  their  aimless  wander- 
ing and  foraging  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  strict  discipline  of  the  Red  sol- 
diers, who  are  reported  to  be  civil,  obe- 
dient and  eager  to  carry  on  the  fight  to 
a  finish. 

Shanghai*s  headaches  increase  with 
the  passage  of  time.  Since  Manchuria 
fell  to  the  Red  armies  several  months 
ago  many  thousands  of  refugees  from 
that  area  drift  south.  They  enter  Shang^ 
hai  and  their  state  is  distressing.  They 
need  food  and  shelter.  There  are  some 
business  enterprises  that  provide  a  fund 
for  distribution  to  such  refugees,  but  if 
the  report  gets  around  that  a  relief  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  trouble  may  be  ex- 
pected. Such  was  the  case  on  Monday, 
February  7,  Report  was  made  that  a  re- 
lief payment   would   be   given   at   the 
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Whangpoo  police  heitdquaTterg  in 
Shanghai,  Three  thousand  refugees  as- 
sembled around  police  headquarters  for 
the  promised  GY  $20,000  per  head.  That 
might  have  been  all  right  if  the  organi- 
zation for  disiributing  the  cash  had  got 
to  the  police  station  aliead  of  the  refu- 
gees, but  unfortunately  they  did  not.  In 
other  countries  the  miitter  might  have 
been  settled  by  a  statement  of  facts  that 
payment  would  come  in  due  course,  but 
wot  so  in  China,  and  certainly  not  in  rest- 
less Shanghai. 

Chinese  are  orderly  enough  when 
things  are  normal,  but  when  something 
j;oes  wrong  excitement  takes  over  and 
in  a  large  crbwd  someone  usually  gets 
hurt.  In  this  case  the  crowd  moved  in^ 
or  tried  to,  and  thought  to  stay  put  un- 
til they  got  their  money*  In  the  ensuing 
struggle  two  small  girls  were  trampled 
to  death.  Equipment  in  the  police  sta- 
tion was  smashed,  and  it  was  only  with 
a  detachment  of  troops  that  order  was 
restored.  Then  tlie  refugees  got  word 
that  the  Central  Hank  of  China  would  or 
should  pay  the  allotment;  so  the  crowd 
moved  there,  entered,  and  intended  to 
stay  until  paid  off.  Eventually  some  pay- 
ments were  made^  and  when  this  was 
heard  many  Chine^je,  not  refugees,  tried 
to  get  in  on  the  handout.  So  the  "refu- 
gees'" increased  instead  of  decreased  and 
the  cordon  of  troops  once  thrown  around 
the  police  station  had  to  be  moved  to 
the  bank  and  they  blocked  off  that  entire 
section  of  town^  ^hich  unfortunately  is 
the  buaiest.  It  was  only  after  much  bar- 
gaining and  persuasion  that  the  gang 
was  moved  out  of  the  bank  and  Shang- 
hai onee  again  breathed  freely. 

But  not  for  long.  Some  relatives  of 
the  victims  of  the  S,  S.  Kiangya  decided 
they  had  waited  too  long  for  the  com- 
pensation from  the  shipping  firm  that 
owned  the  vesseh  So  they  besieged  that 
shipping  firm's  officjas  and  cried  and 
wailed  for  their  departed.  Some  brought 
along  coffins  to  add  color  to  their  appeal 
and  even  demanded  the  return  of  the 
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bodies  of  relatives  to  put  into  these  cof- 
fins. When  other  Chinese  learned  of  the 
reason  for  this  display  of  grief  they  de- 
cided that  since  it  was  a  case  of  conipen- 
sation  they  also  might  just  as  ^vell  lose 
someone  in  the  disaster^  since  nobody 
knew  who  was  on  the  ship  at  the  tiiue  it 
sank  anyway.  Before  the  crowd  was  dis- 
persed a  stampede  occurred  in  which 
many  were  injured  and  had  to  be  rushed 
off  the  scene. 

Where  Refugees  Should  Flee 

And  so  it  is*  Day  by  day  one  is  never 
without  excitement  of  some  sort.  Can  we 
or  can  we  not  get  downtown  all  fight 
today!  What  are  the  latest  prices?  H^w 
much  i&  the  U.S.  dollar  hrinp;inp;!  How 
soon  will  peace  come?  What  will  the 
Reds  do  if  and  when  they  come  to  Shang- 
hai! Will  al)  the  refugees  get  out  in 
time?  Ye^,  the  Red  tide  sweeps  on.  The 
great  tidal  wave  moves  steadily  south, 
and  on  its  crest  is  confusion  and  trouble. 
Refugees,  incidents,  tragedies^  deaths 
and  disappointments  go  before  it  and  in 
its  wake  come  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
Stop  the  tide?  "Wlio  cant 

How  the  people  of  China  need  the  rich 
benefits  of  a  just  and  righteous  govern- 
ment that  will  bring  tliem  peace  and  or- 
der I  Truly,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  India,  there  is  not  another  country  on 
earth  that  needs  Jehovah's  kingdom 
more  than  do  the  Chinese.  Even  so,  those 
whose  task  it  is  to  go  forward  in  this 
land  to  inform  its  citizens  of  the  great 
blessings  of  such  Kingdom  and  give 
proof  of  its  near  approach  find  that  they 
have  to  search  hard  and  meet  with  many 
disappointments  in  order  to  find  the  one 
or"  two  here  and  there  who  are  willing  to 
turn  aside  from  the , everlasting  elainor 
for  gold  to  consider  the  true  richer  that 
come  down  from  above.  When  will  refu- 
gees learn  that  the  only  safe  place  of 
refuge  is  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah  ad- 
mioistered  by  Christ t — Awakel  corre- 
spondent in  China, 
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BIRD  ARCHITECTS 

Conquer  Housing  Problems 


IRD-NESTS  are 
nothing  short  of 

marve  1 0  us- p  ractical  J 
useful  structures  hav- 
ing an  astonishing 
simplicity  of  design  I 
Their  builders  com- 
bine unique  engineer- 
ing principles,  cun- 
ning craftsmanship, 
and  a  rare  sense  of 
using  whatever  mate- 
rial is  at  hand,  in  a 
way  that  makes  an  intelligent  man  pause 
with  amazement,  "It  is  doubtful,"  saya 
Walter  Fox  Allen,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  ''if  man,  witli  all  his  inventive 
genius,  cauld  construct  a  nest  compris- 
ing the  essentials  of  durability,  compact- 
ness and  illusiveness  which  the  instinct 
of  the  bird  directs.  Our  feathered  song- 
eters  show  remarkable  discretion  in  se- 
lecting sites  and  rare  resourcefuJaess  in 
collecting  material."  Many  nests  are 
really  works  of  art,  and  their  builders 
are  among  creation^s  greatest  architects. 
The  endless  variety  found  in  bird- 
nests,  both  in  design  and  in  construction, 
is  also  a  source  of  wonderment*  From 
the  tiny  hummingbird's  nesting-cup  to  the 
mighty  eagle's  bundle  of  sticks  there  are 
no  two  alike.  Of  tiie  13,000  or  more  spe- 
cies of  birds  in  the  world  no  two  use  the 
same  architectural  design;  no  two  birds 
of  the  same  species  build  their  nests 
alike ;  no  one  bird,  though  it  constructs  a 
new  nest  each  year,  uses  the  same  pat- 
tern. 

Some  nest?  are  open-topped;  others 
have  a  roof  over  them.  Some  are  buried 
in  tlie  ground ;  others  dangle  in  the  tree- 
tops  like  Japanese  lanterns*  Some  are 
light  and  fragile,  good  for  only  a  single 
season;  others  are  strong  and  durable, 
good  for  many  years.  Some  weigh  an 
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ounce -or  two;  others  weigh  a  ton  or  two. 
Some  are  as  lofty  as  the  mountain 
peaks;  others  are  as  lowly  as- the  swamp- 
lands. Some  are- intricate  in  design,  deli- 
cate in  texture,  as  beautiful  as  a  bush 
tit's  nest;  others  are  simple,  crude  and 
coarse,  as  ugly  as  a  crow's  nest,  and  yet 
each  one  is  so  practical  for  its  particular 
builder's  use. 

Several  factors  seem  to  influence  the 
style  and  type  of  nest  construction  cho- 
sen by  the  various  birds.  One  of  these  is 
the  ability  of  the  young  birds  to  look 
after  themselves  when  hatched.  Barn- 
yard chicks  upon  hatching  leave  the  nest 
and  follow  the  mother  hen  around  and 
soon  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
whereas  the  helpless  flamingo  chick  has 
to  be  fed  for  six  weeks  be/ore  it  leaves 
the  nest.  Another  factor  is  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  nest  is  built,  the  dan- 
gers from  the  natural  elements,  and  the 
ahiiity  of  the  species  to  d^Tfend  itself 
against  marauding  reptiles,  manuimls  or 
birds  of  prey.  Songbirds' must  hide  and 
camouflage  their  nests  for  protection. 
Also  the  material  at  haijLd  in  the  imme- 
diate  vicinity  out  of  which  to  build  the 
nest  is  another  inlluencing  factor  of  de- 
sign. Where  ice  cubes  are  the  only  avail- 
able nesting  material,  as  on  the  treeless, 
grassless  Antarctic  continent,  the  em- 
peror penguin  sim- 
ply holds  its  egg  be- 
tween its  feathery 
legs  and  the  warm 
folds  of  its  abdomen. 
And,  of  course, 
the  great  factor  dic- 
tating nest  design  is 
the  partibular  school 
attended,  the  special 
training  received 
and  the  ^rade^^ 
learned  by  the  bird, 
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The  woodpecker 
is  a  handy  fellow 
with  the  drill,  a 
master  woodwork- 
er ;  he  never  mess- 
es around  with  a 
mild  house*  The 
oven  bird,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a 
m  older  of  clay 
and  ceramics. 
Otlicr  birds  are 
baskot-w  e  a  V  e  r  s 
and  li  a  m  m  o  c  k- 
inakers.  The  tai- 
lorhird  i^  an  ex- 
pert  witli  the  nee- 
dle and  thread. 

Swallows  p^lue  their  houses  together  with 
inut'ilago.  Still  otlter  birds  specialiKO  as 
pla.sterers,  niaKon;^,  bricklayers,  laniinat- 
nrs,  Tiiiners  and  boatbiiilders.  The  cow- 
bird  is  sueh  an  (^flieient  hum  and  profes^ 
Kionai  vagabond  that  it  never  builds  a 
nest  of  its  own  but  lays  its  eggs  in  otlier 
birds'  nests. 

Birds  of  the  Water 

The  plover  that  onee  laid  her  egirs  in 
the  gravel  at  the,  edge  of  a  road  within 
u.  few  feet  of  passing  autos  might  be 
charged  witli  only  making  an  excuse  *for 
a  nest,  but  really  she  was  following  tlie 
instinctive  wisdom  of  her  species.  Plov- 
ers, gulls,  sandpipers,  and  other  shore- 
birds,  instead  of  making  a  conspicuous 
nest  of  grass  and  twigs,  simply  place 
their  eggs  among  matching  pebbles- 
Waterfowls,  such  as  pelicans,  ducks, 
rails  and  others  that  breed  in  the  marsh- 
es and  swamps  take  special  precautions 
to  place  their  nests  upon  platforms  or 
earthen  mounds,  or  dike  them  around 
with  embankments  of  mud.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  this  tj'pe  of  construc- 
tion is  the  nest  of  the  flamingo,  native 
of  the  Bahamas.  At  the  edges  of  the 
lagoons  these  birds  set  up  a  colony,  and 
each  builds  up  a  turret-like  nest  about  22 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  12  inches 
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high,  and  14  inches  in  dianaeter  at  the 
top.  These  nests  are  made  of  layer  apon 
layer  of  soil  that  is  cempnted  together 
with  saliva. 

The  trumpeter  swan,  one  of  the  rare 
birds  of  America,  makes  its  nest  on  what 
looks  like  a  flattened  haystack,  about  six 
feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  high,  ih 
the  lowlands  of  Montana.  The  English 
roed  warbler,  which  loves  to  hide  its  nest 
in  the  nmrshlands,  also  takes  precau- 
tions against  its  getting  wet.  If  its  cup- 
shaped  nest  Avere  hung  on, a  single  reed 
tlie  r(?ed  would  bend;  so  several  reeds 
are  bound  togctlier  and  t!ie  nest  securely 
fastened  to  them.  Of  all  the  water- 
fowls, including  tlie  ocean-going  pen- 
guins, the  pied-billed  grebe,  nicknamed 
the  hell-diver,  is  really  the  only  bird  that 
loves  the  water  well  enough  to  allow 
wavelets  to  rock  ifn  cradle.  Atop  a  mass 
of  free-floaiing  debris  it  buihls  its  nest 
in  the  marsh,  and  instead  of  being  an- 
chored down  the  nest  rises  and  falls  with 
the  water. 

Meadow,  Tree  and  Cliff  Dwellers 

Birds  like  meadowlarks, 
bobolinks,  ruffed  grouse 
and  thrushes  that  build 
tlieir  nests  on  or  near  the 
ground  are  also  experts 
when  it  comes  to  camou- 
flaging. The  meadowlark 
is  so  successful  in  pulling 
blades  of  grass  .over  the 
top  of  her  nest  that  even 
the  sharp-eyed  crow  and 
magpie  pass  by  without 
observing  it.  The  cardinal, 
field  sparrow,  vireo,  cat- 
bird, winter  wren  and 
most  Avarblers  hide  their 
nests  in  the  foliage  of  the 
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lO'v^r  bttshes*  The  brown  thriy^i^  enooB- 
es  the  darlcest,  thorniest  tangle  of  vine 
or  hedge. 

Woodpeckers  and  parrota  hid^  their 
nests  in  hollow  trees.  Likewise  white- 
thighed  hornbillBj  bnt  one  has  to  be  very 
sharp  to  find  these  nests.  With  the  fe- 
male homhill  and  eggs  on  the  inside,  the 
m^e  seals  up  the  entrance  until  the 
young  are  big  enough  to  look  ont  for 
themselves.  During  this  time  papa  bird 
feeds  his  whole  family  through  a  small 
hole  the  si^e  of  his  beak. 

Birds  of  {irey,  like  the  osprey»  hawk, 
etc.,  that  fear  no  winged  enemies,  ex- 
pose their  nests  in  the  treetops.  The 
stork  also  is  by  nature  a  tree-dweller, 
but  in  northern  Europe  it  has  been 
encouraged  to  nest  on  chimney  tops, 
where  it  adds  a  few  sticks  to  its  nest 
each  year  until  its  thipkness  is  measur- 
able in  feet-  The  hammer-headed  stork 
builds  a  hug^  roof  over  its  nest  some 
six  feet  in  diameter  and  strong  enough 
to  support  a  man's  weight, 

''She  dwelleth  and  abideth  on  the  rock, 
upon  the  crag  of  the  rock,  and  the  strong 
place.  From  thence  she  seeketh  the  prey, 
and  her  eyes  behold  afar  ofF."  Thus  the 
Lord  described  the  nesting-place  of  the 
eagle.  (Job  39:28,29)  And  while  it  is 
true  that  mast  eagle  nests  are  on  the 
forbidding  heights  of  desolate  mountain 
crags»  the  bald  eagle  of  the  eastern  Unit- 
ed States  builds  a  bulky  nest  in  the  top 
of  sturdy  trees.  Sometimes  these  are 
twenty  feet  deep  and  nine  feet  in  diam- 
eter.  In  1946  it  was  reported  that  a  bald 
eagle's  nest  in  Ohio  had  been  used  for 
the  past  36  yea^rs  and  weighed  pearlj? 
two  tons.  Eagle  nests  have  a  guardrail 
around  the  top  to  prevent  the  young 
eaglets  from  tumbling  out. 

Every  Family  Its  Own  Design 

While  birds  give  their  nests  an  indi 
vidual  and  personal  touch,  each  species 
and  each  family  builds  according  to  a 
definite  design.  The  Hi-smelling^  littered 
and  untidy  nest  of  an  owl  can  never  be 
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miataleen  tor  a  T'ofem's  nepL  t'he  nmt 
a  hunmiingbird  is  easily  identifiable. 
These  smallest  birds  in  the  world,  of 
which  there  are  some  60U  different  spe- 
cies, are  found  only  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  from  Alaska  to  the  tip  of 
South  America,  Their  soft  and  damty 
cup-shaped  nests  are  so  inconspicuous 
that  they  look  for  all  the  world  lije  mere 
knots  on  the  tree  limbs. 

The  slightly  cone-shaped  nest  of  the 
green  heron  is  never  confused  with  oth- 
er nests,  for,  instead  of  laying  the 
branches  eircle-wiae  to  form  a  cup  or 
saucer,  these  birds  point  the  branches 
all  toward  the  center  of  the  nest.  The 
exquisite  nest  of  the  tiny,  quiet  and  dull- 
looking  bush  tit  likewise  is  unndstak- 
able.  Considered  the  best  architect  of  all 
feathered  creatures,  the  bush  tit  first 
spreads  a  hammock  of  grass  and  spider 
webbing  in  the  fork  of  a  branch,  and 
then  with  the  greatest  skill  it  fashions 
out  of  mosB  and  fiber  a  suspended  poueli 
a  foot  or  more  in  lengthy  lining  it  on  the 
inside  with  downy  felt  of  willow  and 
poplar. 

Similar  to  the  bush  tit's  nest  in  work- 
manship is  the  elegant  home  of  the  Balti- 
more oriole-  Held  securely  with  horse- 
hair moorings  thirty  feet  in  the  air  i1 
withstands  both  wind  and  rain. 

Some  of  the  weaverbitds,  predomi- 
nantly found  in  the  tropics,  have  unique 
construction  methods  all  their  own. 
Taking  up  positions  opposite  to  each  oth- 
er on  the  framework  of  the  nest,  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Weaver  pass  long  fibers  of  thin 
twigs  back  and  forth  to  each  other^  liter- 
ally weaving  their  spherical-shaped  nest, 
which  is  often  suspended  from  a  branch 
far  out  over  water  as  an  extra  precau- 
tion against  snakes  and  monkeys.  The 
Turkistan  remera  weaves  an  enclosed 
"hanging  garden''  nest  of  feathers  and 
grass,  and  then,  for  an  entrance,  puts 
on  a  long  narrow  neck  that  looks  like  an 
inverted  spout  ofl  a  teakettle. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  architects 
in  all  of  featherdoip  is  the  tailorbird  of 
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India  Takmg  a  large  lea£>  it  punches  a 
laeries  of  holes  along  eacli  side,  passes  a 
thread  of  vegetable  fiber  through  the 
holes,  pulla  the  opposite  edges  of  the 
leaf  together,  and  forms  a  perfect  eone 
that  looks  like  a  big  ice-cream  cone.  In- 
side, cotton  filler  and  leaves  are  placed 
to  make  a  soft  bed. 

Miners,  Masons,  Bricklayers  and  Bakers 

Kingfishers^  sand-martins  and  bank 
swallows,  though  not  belonging  to  the 
miners'"  union,  know  how  to  drive  a  hori- 
zontal tunnel  into  a  soft  bank.  The  ends 
of  these  tunnels,  some  of  which  are  fif- 
teen feet  long,  are  enlarged  and  fur- 
TiJ.shed  to  give  comfortable  living  quar- 
terH, 

The  red  ovenbird  of  South  America 
molds  its  clay  nest  in  the  crotch  of  a 
tree.  These  unusual  sculptures,  a  foot  in 
diameter,  are  shaped  like  a  Dutch-oven 
with  ttie  opening  on  one  side,  a  sort  of 
cup  set  on  edge.  Several  of  the  swallows 
also  work  with  mud  and  mortar  when 
building  their  nests.  The  barn  swallow 
makes  mud  pellets  like  adobe  bricks  and 
then  glues  these  together  to  form  a  shell 
that  is  later  lined  with  feathers. 

Hove  you  ever  eaten  bird's-nest  soupt 
What  a  rare  oriental  delicacy  I  In  the 
East  Indies,  especially  on  the  islands  of 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  a  certain  swift 
builds  its  nest  entirely  from  a  mueilagi^ 
nous  glandular  secretion,  which,  upon 
liardening,  resembles  gelatine.  Before 
the  war  these  nests  sold  as  an  ingredient 
for  Chinese  soup  for  as  much  as  $15  a 
pound  I  Another  strange  nest-builder  is 
found  in  Kew  Guinea  and  Australia,  and 
it  might  well  be  called  the  baker  bird. 
Building  its  nest  deep  in  the  center  of  a 
decaying  pile  of  vegetable  waste,  it  lays 
its  eggs  and  departs,  letting  the  heat 
generated  by  the  decomposition  hatch 
the  eggs. 

Most  birds,  like  most  people,  prefer 
to  have  their  own  individual  house, 
either  in  the  city  or  in  the  country,  but, 
like  some   people,  a   few  birds  would 
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rather  lire  in  apartments.  The  Africar 
social  weavers  construct  a  hnge  umbrella 
roof  of  grass  beneath  which  §00  to  1,OOC 
birds  may  nest. 

In  the  upper  bracket  of  the  social 
register  are  the  "ritz/'  birds  that  owr 
more  than  one  nest.  One  species  of  weav 
er  hnilds  two  nests,  sort  of  twin  beds,  sc 
that  wlien  papa  and  mama  are  alternat- 
ing on  the  eggs,  the  one  off  duty  can  ua* 
the  extra  lounge.  The  cactus  wren  goes 
into  the  ncst-building  business  in  a  bi^ 
way,  constructing  several  dummy  nests 
that  serve  to  detract  prowlers  and 
thieves  from  the  nest  containing  the 
eggs,  the  only  one  that  is  feather-lined, 

Then,  there  are  other  members  of  bird 
society  that  look  around  in  the  spring  oi 
the  year  for  an  abandoned  nest,  make  a 
few  minor  repairs,  and  move  in.  Birds 
like  the  auk,  penguin  and  ostrich  dc 
little  more  than  make  an  apology  for  a 
nest,  yet,  under  the  circumstances,  they 
show  good  judgment.  Instead  of  a  nesi 
that  attracts  attention,  the  ostrich  sim- 
ply scoops  a  shallow,  inconspicuous  hol- 
low in  the  sand.  There  are  other  birds, 
however,  including  the  guillemot,  fairy 
tern,  English  cuckoo  and  eowbird,  that 
do  not  spend  even  this  small  an  effort 
toward  nest-building.  The  guillemot  de- 
posits its  single  egg  on  a  bare  ledge  on 
the  face  of  a  cliff  overlooking  the  open 
sea.  The  white  tropical  fairy  tern  bal- 
ances  its  egg  in  a  fork  or  slight  depres- 
sion on  the  naked  branch  of  a  tree  ten 
to  thirty  feet  off  the  ground.  The  cow- 
bird  and  the  English  cuckoo  (the  bums  I) 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds 
for  them  to  hatch  and  feed,  but  not  with- 
out danger  to  the  eggs.  The  house  wren 
knows  the  stranger's  eggs  and  throws 
them  ont,  and  the  yellow  warbler  roofs 
them  over  with  another  nest.  The  cow- 
bird  looks  for  other  foster  parents  for 
its  offspring. 

Thus,  even  though  it  uses  another 
bird's  nest,  the  eowbird  is  included  in 
Jesus*  sweeping  statement,  '^the  birds  of 
the  air  have  nests," — Matthew  8: 20, 
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Advertising  Hoax 


C  Hqv  much  of  the  advertwrn^nts  spread  over 
ih&  biUboardd,  laeivspApcTS]  magnaues  and  the 

radio  ether  waves  do  you  rtally  believe  to  he 
the  truth  T  Or  which  form  or  tfpe  oi  advertising 
are  you  inclined  to  trust  t  While  there  is  a  di- 
Fcrsity  of  individual  opiniohfi,  the  majority 
H^free  that  most  advertising^  is  a  hoax,  some  be- 
ings so  hra;!eTi  and  coarse  it  insiilta  the  intelli- 
gence of  th^  public,  Prohablv  the  most  nauseat- 
big-  aad  diagttsting  advertising  sliish  is  that 
brofidca3t  over  the  radio* 

C  A  survey  of  2,000  conaumefa  showed  that 
34  percent  think  at  least  half  of  all  advertising, 
though  carefully  worded  to  avoid  appearance  of 
a  bold-faeed  lie,  ia,  nevertheless,  misleading  and 
deceptive.  Two-thirds  of  the  common  people 
think  that  "testimonials"  are  a  fraudulent  rack- 
et and  a  hoax:.  At  leaat  57  percent  think  that 
the  radio  coramercialB  are  a  waste  of  time-  And 
mare  than  ha]f  th^  people  ohjeet  (o  the  ad- 
vertisers' use  of  intiEnate  and  distasteful  social 
"gossip"  and  sexy  illustrations  to  ^il  their 
products. 

<L  It  is  indeed  a  shameful  indictment  of  ad- 
vertising's failure,  when  after  years  of  pub- 
licity about  "nationally  advertised  brands",  only 
12  percent  of  the  public  believe  it  is  best  to 
bny  a  well- advertised  product.  The  other  8S 
percent  wouJd  rather  use  their  qwji  jwdgmeot 
AB  to  quality,  or  the  opinioo  of  the  retailer, 
rather  than  rely  on  the  advertisers'  claims.  This 
l&  because  Mr.  John  Public  has  learned  from 
bitter  eiperjenee  that  the  advertisements  are 
so  deceptive  one  dare  not  trust  them  even  when 
they  tell  the  truth. 

C  The  majority  in  this  survey  say  they  do  not 
like  the  way  products*  especially  foods  and 
medicinesj  are  labeled.  They  want  to  know  es- 
aetly  what  they  are  buying^  and  hence  desire 
Btricter  government  regulations  and  control  over 
this  kuid  of  advertising.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adijiinis- 
tration  endeavor  to  insure  the  purity  and  qual- 
ity of  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  pubhc  from  false  advertisements  that 
would  do  injury  to  the  consumer's  health  and 
life.   Their  work,  aa  far  as  it  goest  ie  to  he 
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Btmimeitded,  for  they  have  forced  many  un- 
Bcrupuloua  companies  to  withdraw  fantoattc; 
misrepresentations  of  their  products. 
<L  For  example,  the  Commission  forced  "Goae 
wick's  Garlic  lablfts"  off  the  market  because 
its  claims  as  a  cure-all  for  "high  blood  pressure, 
tiredness,  nervousness,  and  involuntaiy  naps'^ 
was  plain  bunko.  In  200  tablets  there -was  only 
three  ten-thousandths  of  a  gram  of  garlic  oil! 
A  similar  hoax,  the  Magnetiray  *'electrie"  belt 
having  a  worthless  induction  coil  and  flashlight 
batteries,  robbed  the  simple-mrnded  of  $75  un- 
til the  government  learned  about  it.  Fraudulent- 
ly advertised  and  guavanteed,  it  was  supposed 
to  cure  Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  asthma  and 
arthritis. 

C  Notorious  were  the  false  and  mialeading 
claims  of  the  bizarre  advertising  by  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.  With  evangelical  atal  they  prearhed 
that  Fleischmann's  Yeast  wonfd  inereaae  thp 
vitamin  B-1  content  in  the  bodv,  whereas  a 
continued  use  of  the  fungus  ferment  actually 
depleted  the  body's  B-1  supply.  Manufacturers 
of  various  insecticides  have  alfeo  made  reckless 
statements  about  the  killing  power  of  their 
products.  Westitighouse  Electric  bad  to  stop 
saying  their  '^bug  bomb"  would  kill  all  insects 
in  a  room  within  sis  seconds.  Even  the  lying 
tobacco  trust  had  to  hedge  in  and  curb  its  sav- 
age propaganda  to  some  extent. 
C  A  few  years  ago  certain  makers  of  headache 
and  cold  compounds  were  ordered  to  "ceaflc 
and  desist"  in  claiming  their  products  would 
"cure"  colds  and  headaches.  Getting  around 
this,  the  bromide  "dope"  peddlers  now  recom- 
mend their  concojctions  with  sly  phrases  sii'^h 
as,  'helps  reduce  the  auSering  due  to  colds  and 
headaches/  The  advertisements  of  many  other 
patent  medicines  also  have  been  "cleaned  up" 
somewhat*  Sometimes  the  advertising  fakery  of 
nostrums  and  devices  b  so  rank  the  government 
removes  both  the  product  and  its  manufacturer 
from  circulation.  Such  was  the  case  of  Jean 
Paul  Fernal,  who  landed  in  jail  for  placLng  on 
the  market  a  mixture  called  "Breast  of  Youth". 
Made  of  cold  cream  anrl  alfalfa  it  sold  for  $£ 
a  jar  on  the  assertion  it  would  add  "alTure" 
and  "female  form"  to  flat-cbested  wojrjen. 

AWAKE 


Trinidad's  Famous  Pitch  Lake 


MAN'S  creatfons  or  wonders  of  the 
TTorld  have  been  numbered  at  seven. 
For  iiges  they  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  those  who  beheld  thein.  Wonders 
of  nature  far  surpass  man's  both  in  num- 
ber and  in  magnitude.  These  natural 
wonders  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  eartlu  One  of  siacli  is  tlie  famous 
I^itch  or  Asphalt  Lake  in  the  south- 
<*astern  part  of  Trinidad.  The  Enctfcio- 
p{pAia  Britannica  refers  to  it  as  ''the 
t*elel>rated  Pitch  l^ake  of  Trinidad", 
while  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia  de- 
Kcrihes  it  as  "^'the  most  remarkable  de- 
posit of  semisolidasplialt". 

Imagine  if  you  can  a  vast  chunk  of 
almoKt  pure  awplialt  containing  six  mil- 
tion  or  more  tons.  Have  it  in  the  shape 
of  IX  rou)^}]  eflne  about  285  feet  from  top 
to  liottoiti  and  placed  in  a  shallow  circu- 
lar valJey  or  crater  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion so  that  the  base  will  spread  out  over 
i^oWG  1L4  acres,  nmkinfC  a  lake  surface 
about  three  miles  around.  Do  not  smooth 
out  the  surface  as  though  it  were  water, 
but  leave  it  rougli  witli  "bubble-like  pro- 
tuberancns  caused  by  escaping  gas  from 
underneath.  Give  it  a  dirty  grav  appear- 
ance about  the  color  of  an  elephant^s 
hide  and  some  large  folds  here  and  there 
causing,  troughs  which  are  filled  with 
rain  water. 

The  center  or  '^Mother  of  the  Lake" 
will  be  somewhat  soft,  while  the  edges 
will  be  fairly  firm,  but  all  strong  enough 
to  walk   on  with 
Kaft^ty.    A    scrag- 
gly    bush    grows 
here  and  there  on 
the   surface,   and 
on  the  rise  of 
g  r  o  n  n  d    around 
the  edges  are 
more   short  trees 
and  vegetation. 
At  one  or  two 
points  can  be  seen 
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small  valleys  where  there  have  been  over- 
flows from  the  lake  in  times  past,  causing 
deposits  of  hard  lumps  of  land  asphalt  to 
form  a  trail  down  to  the  sea  a  short  dis- 
tance away.  Now,  add  a  somber  air  of 
desolation,  and  your  picture  of  Pitch 
Lake  will  be  fairly  complete. 

How  did  this  natural  phenomenon 
come  into  eKistenceT  Frankly,  man  can- 
not say,  but  can  only  offer  guesses, 
theories.  TJ»e  ancient  Indian  tribes 
guessed  it  must  have  been  the  result  of 
an  expression  of  vengeance  of  the  ''Great 
Spirit".  They  said  the  lake  was  original- 
ly the  site  of  a  village  of  Cha>Tiia  In- 
dians, This  village  celebrated  a  victory 
over  their  enemies  by  killing  large  num- 
bers of  hummingbirds,  in  whom  the  souls 
of  the  dead  were  believed  to  reside,  for 
a  feast  and  for  their  plumage.  For 
this  the  anger  of  the  "Great  Spirit 
blazed  against  them,  and  he  caused  the 
earth  to  open  and  engulf  their  village, 
after  which  the  asphalt  issued  up  and 
covered  over  the  spot  to  form  the  lake. 

Another  less  superstitious  explana- 
tion based  on  the  observations  of  scien- 
tists is  that  ages  ago  movements  of  the 
earth's  crust  caused  fissures  to  pertetrate 
to  the  oil  deposits  Under  the  island.  The 
escaping  oil  and  gas  mixed  with  a  mud 
stream  and  flowed  into  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  thus  creating  the  lake. 
Oxidation  and  evaporation  would  in 
course  of  time  cause  the  liquid  to  become 

semisolid  as  it  is 
today,  although 
even  ndw  there 
still  is  a  constant 
shifting  and 
changing  of  the 
surface  of  the. 
lake  from  day  to 
day. 

That  it  was  once 
softer  than  now 
is    evidenced    by 
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the  bcmes  of  prehistoric  an^nalt  which 
are  foTind  from  time  to  time^  Mastodon 
bones  have  been  found,  which  indicates 
that  in  very  aiicient  times  the  lake  was 
soft  enough  to  aet  as  a  trap  to  ^ny  un- 
wary beast  of  such  huge' size  that  might 
venture  on  it  Also  trees,  a  paddle,  and 
a  carved  seat  have  been  found  in  it. 

It  would  be  a  wonder  if  man  had  not 
exploited  this  wonder  of  nature.  He  has. 
From  about  the  year  1889  tlie  asphalt 
has  been  dug  on  a  commercial  scale  and 
i^hipped  all  over  the  earth  for  various 
purposes,  but  especially  for  paving 
roads.  From  1889  to  1930  some  five  mil- 
lion tons  were  dug  and  exported  or  used 
on  the  island.  This  resulted  in  the  lower- 
ing of  the  lakers  surface  about  twenty 
feet.  At  present  the  digging  causes  it  to 
lower  about  six  inclies  a  year.  There  is 
stiU  an  ample  amount,  however^  and  at 
the  present  rate  of  digging  it  will  last 
several  generations. 

Commercial  development  has  altered 
the  appearance  of  the  lake  and  sur- 
roundings greatly  since  Sir  Walter  Ea- 
leigh  first  saw  it  The  tourist  ^tho  drives 
there  from  San  Fernando  first  &eea  the 
company  town  of  Brighton  with  its  neat 
rows  of  houses  for  th^  /aborers.  Then  he 
goes  through  a  gate  and  through  an  open 
savanna  where  there  is  a  golf  course  for 
the  use  of  the  office  personnel.  To  the 
right  are  the  homes  of  the  white' em- 
ployees and  officials  of  the  operating 
company,  The  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Operating  Compa^jy,  Ltd.,  an  American 
concern.  Farther  on  is  an  overhead  con- 
veyor system  for  conveying  the  barrels 
of  asphalt  from  the  refining  and  proc- 
essing plant  on  the  left  down  the  hill 
to  the  pier  where  ships  are  loaded.  It 
stretches  for  nearly  a  mile  to  the  end 
of  the  pier. 

The  shipping  clerk  acts  as  guide  and 
explains  the  various  operations.  Just 
south  of  the  plant  lies  the  lake,  now  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  rest  of  the 
ground.  A  narrow-gauge  railway  extends 
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to  the  center  dt  the  i&ke  whfiffe  ^ifi  dig- 
ging operations  are  in  process.  Part  of 
the  lake  is  marked  off  for  the  local  gov- 
ernment's use  and  is  not  worked  by  the 
company.  Native  workmen  flake  out 
chunks  of  the  pitch  with  pickaxes;  it 
seems  to  have  a  line  of  cleavage  as  the 
pickers  strike  it  at  just  a  certain  angle. 
Other  w^orkers  take  the  pieces  on  their 
heads  and  carry  them  to  a  train  of  small 
dujnpcars.  They  dig  in  a  different  place 
each  day,  and  after  a  few  days  the  holes 
left  are  filled  by  more  asphalt  pushed 
up  from  the  bottom  or  settling  in  from 
the  sides.  Ditches  are  dug  to  supplement 
the  natural  troughs  in  gaihering  the  rain 
wafer.  Large  pumps  remove  the  collected 
water  to  prevent  the*  pitch  from 'being 
covered  and  a  water  lake  forming.  As 
one  walks  along  he  exclaims,  *'Whew ;  the 
heatr  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  hottest 
spots  on  earth  I 

A  steom  winch  pulls  the  loaded  cars 
up  a  tresde  to  the  plant,  where  they  are 
dumped  into  a  battery  of  seven  stills, 
each  with  a  capacity  of  ninety  tons.  They 
are  heated  by  steam  coils  for  about  twen- 
ty hours  until  finally  a  temperature  of 
315  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  reached,  which 
temperature  is  maintained  for  an  hour. 
This  process  dehydrates  the  asphalt  and 
reduces  it  to  a  liquid  for  putting  in 
barrels. 

Some  stills  are  making  this  refined 
asphalt,  which  is  strained  and  loaded 
into  wooden  barrels  that  are  arranged 
several  deep  in  a  large  circle  around  the 
revolving  loading  chute.  Water  from  a 
hose  is  then  played  on  the  barrels  for 
five  or  six  hours  to  eooi  and  harden  the 
asphalt  for  storage  or  loading.  The  plant 
can  produce  six  hundred  tons  daily  and 
has  Btorage  facilities  for  ten  thousand. 

Other  stills  are  producing  asphalt 
cement,  which  is  made  by  adding  a  spe- 
cial flux  oil  in  varying  proportions  to 
produce  various  degrees  of  consistency. 
There  is  some  sand  in  it,  too,  which  is 
strained  off  in  the  process.  This  mixture 
is  put  into  steel  barrels  instead  of  wood- 
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en  onest  but  ia  processed  in  the  Bame 
manner  as  the  refined  aspb&lt.  This  ce- 
ment is  used  for  paving  roads.  It  is 
mixed  with  other  materials  and  used  hot 
in  a  layer  about  two  or  three  iiiehes  thick 
as  the  final  coat  of  asphalt  pavements. 

Loading  the  barrels  into  ship  is  a  rela- 
tively easy  operation.  The  overhead  con- 
vejror  system  has  a  number  of  holders 
which  hold  two  barrels  and  are  pulled  by 
cable  and  gravity  to  the  pier  where  the 
ship  is  loaded.  Empty  holders  return  on 
the  other  side  of  the  conveyor.  Loads  of 
aB  much  as  7,000  tons  or  35,000  barrels 
are  taken  by  some  of  the  ships,  while 
others  may  take  only  a  fraction  of  that 
amount.  From  800  to  1,000  tons  can  be 
loaded  daily.  Ships  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  call  for  asphalt  here- 

As  is  true  of  most  commercial  enter- 
prises, this  exploitation  gives  profitable 
returns  to  the  principal  shareholders  of 
tlie  company-  Several  millions  of  dollars 
are  realized  each  year  from  the  asphalt 


exported.  A  percentage  of  this  goes  1 
the  Trinidad  government  as  a  royalty 
Some  benefit  is  felt  by  the  common  ma 
too,  as  this  is  a  major  industry  in  Trin 
dad,  and  means  emplojTUent  for  man^ 

Apart  from  the  financial  benefits  c 
the  industry^  science  has  produced  man 
beneficial  uses  for  asphalt.  Those  prett;; 
durable  asphalt  shingles  are  an  exan 
pie,  Weatherlining  in  construction  is  ar 
other  use,  as  are  mastic  floors,  insulatin 
materials,  and  even  in  fuel  briquette! 
Another  use  is  in  making  black  varnial 

Asphalt  is  still  principally  used  i 
paving  roads  and,  more  recently,  ail 
port  runways.  Its  use  as  pavement  wa 
first  tried  in  the  United  States  and  lia 
since  spread  to  many  countries. 

Next  time  your  highway  ofTiciiala  ope 
up  a  new  asphalt  pavement  for  publi 
use,  ride  on  it,  revel  in  the  smooth  rid( 
and  remember,  you  are  riding  on  a  par 
of  Trinidad  f — Awake!  correspondent  i; 
Trinidad. 
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Sii^ec  QoiiTi  Witnesses 

C;  A  Reli^ons  Newg  Service  dispatch  from  Montr^  <m  February  2,  1949t  states: 
"Civil  couTtB  of  the  province  of  Qu*be<^  may  not  accept  evidence  from  a  witneas  'who 
doeie  not  believe  in  a  future  life  of  rewards  or  pnnisbtuetit'.  Thi«  i^itig  was  handed 
dotpn  here  by  Juatice  Joseph  Archambault  of  th«  Qn«be«  Superior  Court,  In  an  intet- 
view  be  reiterated  bis  opinion  and  quoted  from  the  judgmenta  of  other  Superior  Court 
judges  to  show  that  they  held  the  same  views.  Justice  Arcbambault  eited  the  Code  of 
Procedure  of  this  province,  from  which  the  civil  courta  derive  tbeir  authority  and  on 
which  be  based  his  decision.  Artide  324  of  the  code^  be  pointed  out,  reads '  'Before  a 
witnegg  is  admitted  to  be  sworn  he  may  be  eiamined  by  either  of  the  parties  aa  to  bis 
religious  beliefs  and  he  cannot  "take  the  oatb"  of  the  "afflniwition"  or  ^'give  evidenfte*' 
if  he  does  not  believe  in  Qpd  and  in  a  ^te  of  rewards  and  ponishments  after  deaths' 
The  judg^e  made  it  dear  that  he  did  uot  defend  the  article  of  the  Code  of  Procedure, 
biit  until  it  i^  repealed,  he  said,  he  is  botmd  to  appty  it  in  cases  before  him." 

Jeunsh  "Vatican"  :n  Jerusalem 

%  As  Roman  Catholics  look  to  the  pope  in  the  Vatican,  the  Kabbinates  throuifhoiit 
the  world  should  loot  to  the  chief  Rabbinate  in  Jerusalem,  the  midwinter  conference 
of  Rabbinical  Council  of  America  was  told  on  January  26,  1940.  The  proposal  was 
ofifered  hy  Rabbi  Jacob  Goldman,  of  Jeru^em,  secretary  to  the  chief  rabbi  of  Israel, 
Isaac  Herzog.  "Obedience,"  he  said,  *'would  not  be  political  bat  purely  religious,  much 
as  Catboticfi  look  to  the  Vatican  for  spiritual  sustenance  'ilud  guidance.''  He  claimed 
the  Rabbinatea  of  Europe  see  tremendoua  posAibilittefi  for  strenglheningf  Judabm 
through  aucb  unification. 
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Women  at  V/ork 


Lixdies,  How  T}o€s  This  Sound? 

*^  Esperimenta  show  that 

sonnd  w  a  v  e  fi  cao  literally 
loosen  anfl  shake  dirt  out  of 
clothes  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  it  tafees  to  wttah  the  ^rae 
out  with  ordinary  methods.  In 
these  trial  tests  cotton  fabrics  were  artificially 
soiled  in  Ruch  a  "way  it  took  50  washings  by  cora.- 
.jai^rdal  Iftundry  methods  to  get  thtm  dean.  Each 
iv^ashtiig  oonsiet^d  of  three  sud^  and  three  rinses, 
and,  aJi  together,  50  to  5S  hours  of  wasting  time 
ttere  consumed,  With  the  neir  method  the  dirty 
clothes  were  put  in  a  pan  of  soap  and  water  and 
placed  over  an  ultrasonic  siren,  where  sound  waves 
so  high  pitched  they  could  not  he  heard  sliDply 
beat  the  dirt  out  of  the  fabi*ic.  After  an  bpur,  and 
Ave  changes  of  water,  the  clothes  were  cleaner  than 
those  which  were  washed  for  days  with  the  old 
method  Sttli  another  test  showed  that  conventioiiRl 
methods  removed  only  SO  percent  as  mw<:h  dirt  in 
16  hours  AS  the  sound-wave  method  did  in  one. 

^^he  Case  of  the  Vanishing  Nylons 
'^  The  office  hazards  of  rough  de^ks,  chairs  and 
wafitehaskets  are  nothing  to  compart  with  the 
vioioHs  inTiHible  monster  th^l  literally  ate  the  nylon 
3t(^kirigR  off  th e  legs  of  h undre da  of  p ria  in 
JaeksonviTlej  Florida,  Upon  reachiiig  work  Mon- 
dajj  February  14,  they  wereiiorrifled  to  And  their 
stockings  riddled  full  of  holes  and  rana.  The  nest 
morning  a  repeat  performance  only  added  to  their 
conatematiotL.  The  third  morning  the  gii-is  took  no 
chances:  they  went  to  work  barelegged^  thanks  to 
Florida's  mild  February  climate.  But  who  or  what 
mysterious  villain  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
beautiful,  costly  nylon  stockings?  The  chemical 
detectives  were  called  in.  Aha !  There  it  was,  tiny 
specks  of  aoot  at  each  hole,  &0Dt  heavily  laden 
with  sulphur  dioxide  atid  sulphur  trioiide,  which, 
when  mixed  witli  the  moisture  in  the  air,  became 

sulphur  acids  that  were  strong 
enough  to  digest  the  stockings 
right  off  the  ealTcs  of  the  la- 
dies. But  it  could  have  been 
worse.  Think  of  the  tragedy  if 
nylon  undies  had  i^aporized  I 
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Looldng  for  a  }oh,  Girh? 
^  Are  you  strong?  healthyf  pi 
nervy  t  and  a  lady  looking  for 
a  jobT  Ynn  might  like  to  do 
what  Mrs,  Celeste  Roess,  of 
Tallahassee,  Pla.,  does.  But 
first  you  better  know  what 
you  are  getting  into.  Wellj  mostly  swamp?,  alliga- 
tor-infested swamps!  In  fact,  if  there  are  no 
aJligators  in  the  swamps  you  pass  them  b  As 
teammate  of  Florida's  alligator  authorityj  Ross 
Allen,  Mrs.  Rocss  helps  in  capturing  'gators ! 
Arriving  at  a  lonely  swamp  undei"  the  ccfver  of 
darkness,  and  quietly  putting  out  in  a  flimsy  canoe, 
they  first  catch  a  baby  alligator  and  make  the  little 
fellow  grunt  for  help.  Hearing  the  SOS  call  papa 
and  mama  alligators  come  steaming  to  the  rescue, 
their  blood  boiling  with  the  thought  that  anyone 
would  dare  invade  their  forbidden  domain.  Now 
here  is  the  trick:  slip  the  noose  of  a  njpe  argiind 
the  infuriated  monster  and  make  for  shore  before 
the  canoe  is  overturned!  Giils,  still  want  a  job? 

Imitation  Milk  and  Meat 

*^  Recently  the  headlined  stories  from  Frankfort, 
Germany,  told  of  artificial  or  "ersatz"  meat  and 
milk.  These  imitation  products  are  roiitures  of 
high-grade  cnaltar  solvents  and  proteiu  extracts 
obtained  from  wood,  peanuts^  slaughtorhouse  waste, 
soybeans,  yeast,  wheat  and  eoi-n.  Artfully  mised. 
half  real  meat  and  half  substituted,  the  "ersatz"  is 
sold  as  salami,  liverwurat  and  sausage.  The  **milk'' 
even  looks  like  the  real  thing,  and,  believe  it  or  not, 
the  "meat"  tastes  like  meat!  Thanks  to  a  chemical 
called  monosodinrnglutinate.  Germans  are  enfihusi- 
asts  of  '^ersat^"  products.  Naturally,  people  kept  on 
the  verge  of  starvation  for  many  years  develop  a 
special  "enthusiasm^*  for  anything  that  smells  like 
food.  After  World  War  I  Germans  tried  eating 
sawdust  br*ad,  and  during  World  War  II  they 
ate  cats  and  dogs.  So  if  a  product  i^  50  percent  real 
meat  and  the  rest  of  the  bo- 
logna tastes  like  meat  the  poor 
German  is  overjoyed.  The 
E  conomic  Co-  operation  Ad- 
ministration  has  earmarked 
$20,000,0CK)  for  the  program. 
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<:Ai/L  OapitaJt 

As  FAR  back  as  1941  it  be- 
came apparent  that  New 
York's  airport  facilities  were 
Tiadec^uate  for  the  rapidlj'  in- 
creasing air  traffic  and  that 
to  m^et  further  increases  a 
larger  airfield  would  soon  be 
required.  A  1,100-aere  plot  at 
Idlewild  on  Jamaica  Bay  was 
chosen  as  the  site  of  a  munici- 
pally-owned field  that  would 
hft  able  to  handle  the  larger 
and  heavier  planes  that  were 
in  the  makin/^.  La  Gnardia 
Fieid^  besides  being  too  f^mall  (it  was 
only  560  acres  in  extent)  was  sinking, 

Tfie  bize  of  the  new  field  increased 
rapidly^  until  it  covered  4,900  acres.  The 
swampy  area  had  to  be  filled  in  and  more 
than  61,000,000  cubic  yards  of  sand 
dredged  from  Jamaica  Bay  by  means  of 
hydraulic  pumps  was  spread  over  the 
field  to  n  depth  averaging  eight  feet.  But 
the  tjand  tended  to  blow  about,  which  was 
dangerous  to  airplane  engines.  Marsh 
grass  had  to  be  planted  by  hand  on  about 
3,400  of  the  4,900  acres.  Great  buildings 
were  envisaged,  but  at  first  only  modest 
structures  were  built,  of  temporary  qual- 
ity. These  included  a  40-foot  control  tow- 
er, using  11  different'radio  frequencies. 

The  runways,  seven  in  nuntber,  ranged 
in  length  from  6,000  to  9,500  feet,  e^^ual- 
ing  aji  average,  of  more  than  thirty  city 
blocks  each.  The  total  track  was  ten 
miles  in  extent.  Their  width  was  twice 
that  of  Fifth  Avenue  from  building  line 
to  building  line. 

An  all-weather  lighting  system^  with 
lamps  equaling  three  billion  candle'pow- 
er,  WBK  installed  to  mark  a  2,500-foot 
approach  to  the  instrument  landing  run- 
way. The'brightest  ever  made  by  man, 
these  lights'  are  visible  at  a  thousand 
feet  in  tiie  worst  weatlier,  called  zero- 


zero-  They  have  a  night  \n3ibility  of 
thirty  miles< 

Though  generally  Tef erred  to  ae  Idle- 
wild,  the  official  name  of  the  immense 
field  is  New  York  International  Airport, 
Nine  times  the  size  of  La  Guardia  Field 
and  one-lhird  the  size  of  all  Manhattan 
island,  the  total  cost,  when  completed 
(somewliat  over  $200,000,000)  will  ex- 
ceed the  combined  costs  of  Oregon's 
Bonneville  Dam,^  San  Francisco's  Gol- 
den Gate  Bridge  and  New  York's  Lincoln 
Tunnel.  Yet  when  $80,000,000  had  been 
spent  on  the  project  it  looked  like  little 
more  than  a  desert  of  sand  and  cement. 
And  New  York  city  was  becoming  finan- 
cially embarrassed.  So  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  representing  the  states 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  was  called 
in  to  take  over.  That  body  will  also 
supervise  several  other  airfields  in  the 
vicinity  of  greater  New  York,  co-ordi- 
nating them  as  well  as  building  them  up 
to  a  maximum  of  efficiency*  But  New 
York  International  Airport  is  intended 
to  be  the  showpiece. 

To  give  direct  connection  between  New 
York  and  the  great  airport  Van  Wyelt 
Expressway  is  being  improved,  widened 
and  lengthened.  Over  260  homes  had  to 
be  moved,  and  tows  of  shops  demolished, 
to  accomplish  this.  A  church,  as  well  as 
a  large  apartment  building,  was  moved 
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<mt  of  the  ay.  Tbe  aupenvhia^way  of 
eight  lanes  will  make  it  possible  to  reach 
the  great  airport  in  25  miimtea  by  car, 
S5  by  airport  bus,  A  new  airlines  termi- 
nal will  be  erected  in  New  York  only  six 
blocks  from  tbe  new  U.N.  headquarters. 

Eight  Yankee  Stadiums 

The  extent  of  all  the  buildings  to  be 
greeted  will,  according  to  one  writer^  be 

freater  than  eight  Yankee   Stadiums, 
Ive    Kose    Bowls    and    Sis    Madison 
Square  Gardens* 

The  airport  will  be  a  community  in  it- 
self. Fully  developed,  some  26,000  peo- 
ple win  be  employed  there.  Added  to 
these  the  millions  of  passengers  and  vis- 
itors .yearly  will  call  for  services  of  all 
tends.  Concessions  will  include  restau- 
rants, refreshment  stands,  cocktail  loung- 
es, coffee  shops,  cafeterias,  lunch  coun- 
ters, snack  bars,  soda  fountains,  souve- 
nir shops,  newsstands,  florist  and  gift 
shops.  A  hotel  also  will  be  required^  and 
there  is  to  be  a  sports  arena  and  a  thea- 
ter or  two.  Actually  a  perpetual  'World's 
Fair*  is  envisaged. 

It  is  anticipated  that  by  1955  New 
York  air  traffic  will  handle  more  than 
25,000,000  passengers,  35,000  tons  of 
mail  and  800,000  tons  of  espress  annual- 
ly. By  1960  more  than  33,000,000  air 
travelers  will  come  and  go.  Idiewild  will 
handle  far  the  greater  part  of  these.  As 
a  result  of  improvements  in  air  travel 
and  the  constantly  increasing  speeds  no 
major  market  in  the  world  is  now  more 
than  two  days  from  New  York  by  regu- 
larly scheduled  air  routes, 

Tdlewild  has  met  with  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  the  co-operation  of 
the  airlines  it  is  intended  to  serve*  These 
have  been  willing  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  spaciousness  of  the  new  air- 
port, and  to  grasp  at  the  hoped-for  ad- 
vantages, but  they  have  been  reluctant 
about  paying  any  increases  in  rentals, 
which  were,  understandably,  higher  than 
had  been  paid  at  the  congested  La  Guar- 
dia  port ;  and  had  to  be  increased  beyond 
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previously  agreed-upan  terms,  How^Fer, 
spurred  by  a  gently  persuasive  maneu- 
ver on  the  part  of  tbe  New  York  !Port 
Authority,  excluding  them  from  the  use 
of  La  Guardia  Field,  the  airlines  began 
to  operate  from  Idleivild,  The  first  to  do 
so  was  Air  France,  which  began  using  the 
port  on  the  anniversary  of  Bastile  Bay, 
July  14,  One  by  one  other  lines  followed. 
The  first  domestic  linfe.  National  Air- 
Uues,  to  use  Idiewild  operates  between 
New  York  and  thirty  cities  in  the  south- 
ern United  States  and  Cuba. 

Though  officially  opened  on  July  1,  the 
formal  opening  ceremonies  did  not  oc- 
cur until  a  month  later, 

Tke  Impressive  Air  Show 

The;  formal  opening  was  stupendous. 
It  was  nothing  if  not  international.  Of- 
ficial  representatives  of  forty-live  na- 
tions were  in  attendance.  Russia  did  not 
attend.  For  a  week  impressive  ceremo- 
nies, featuring  breath-taking  aerial  ex- 
hibitions, attracted  a  total  of  75,000  visi- 
tors. The  future  hinted  at  by  these  dem- 
onstrations was  to  some  "satisfying",  to 
others  ^'terrifying".  They  were  largely 
military  in  character.  Flights  of  army 
planes,  from  waspish  jets  to  thundering 
super-bombers,  were  under  way  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  preparatory  to 
a  mighty  rendezvous  at  New  York  Inter- 
national Airport,  there  to  fly  in  over- 
whelming numbers  in  an  aerial  parade 
for  presidential  review. 

Mr.  Truman,  present  with  his  cabinet 
and  other  notables,  spoke  of  peace,  and 
called  the  new  airport  the  front  door  for 
the  United  Nations,  Governor  Dewey  of 
New  York  incongruously  saw  in  the  show 
a  '*good-wilI  s}Tnbor'.  But  the  "good-will" 
was  greatly  overshadowed,  what  with  an 
irritating  fight  under  way  between  the 
Port  Authority  and  the  airlines,  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  world  situa- 
tion, the  military  character  of  the  show 
itself,  and  the  heavy  guard  for  the  presi- 
dent, besides  some  incidental  squabbles 
relating  to  protocol.  Nor  is  it  probable 
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that  Mr.  Dewey  had  in  miBd  the  repre^ 
sentative  of  religion  on  hand,  Cardinal 
Spellman. 

The  demonstrations  inclnded  simulat- 
ed heav>^  bombardment  in  force,  dive- 
bombing  exhibitions,  use  of  radio-eon- 
trolled  missiles  and  the  latest  JB-2  buzz 
bombs,  and  railitar^r  flight  exercises  by 
Britain's  Royal  Air  Force.  A  navy 
HBP-1  helicopter  gave  a  demonstration 
on  adjacent  Jamaica  Bay  of  saving  men 
'adrift'  on  a  raft.  One  Army  air  stunt  be- 
came rea]  when  a  scout  plane  crashed 
not  far  from  the  stand.  The  specta- 
tors thought  it  a  part  of  the  show  until 
they  saw  an  ambulance  and  fire  appara- 
tus drive  up,  rescuing  the  two  men  in- 
jured in  the  crash* 

One  "lady"  cavorted  about  without 
self-control,  making;  quite  an  interesting 
spectacle  of  herself  in  her  coat  of  red- 
Her  maneuvers  were  not  considered  dis- 
graceful, as  she  danced  about  and  made 
fancy  turns.  But  fjie  came  to  a  sad  end, 
for  she  went  too  far,  even  for  an  Idle- 
wild  beauty.  A  mile  away  from  her 
ground  pilot  she  got  completely  out  of 
hand,  ran  into  a  garage,  and  expired! 
And  that  was  the  end  of  Lady  Jean^ 
radio-controlled  target  plane. 


A  pe^orgaer  of  more  ample  propor- 
tions than  Lady  Jean  was  the  Air  Force's 
huge  B-36  bomber,  which  attracted 
the  biggest  crowds  when  on  location  in 
the  field  among  the  numerous  exhibits. 
The  great  ship,  with  the  heaviest  load  a 

Elane  ever  lifted  (300,000  potmds  gross) 
ad  flown  nonstop  for  6,000  miles  at 
300  m.p.h,  to  be  present  for  the  event. 

After  a  week  it  was  all  over.  'Tents' 
were  folded,  the  exhibit  runway  was 
cleared  and  the  great  circus  of  aerial 
monsters  prepared  to  withdraw.  No 
small  boys  could  water  the  elephants, 
even  though  many  of  them  had  hugely 
enjoyed  the  whole  show.  But  the  ele- 
phants—the big  bombers  of  the  air  force 
—drank  far  too  much  to  be  served  by 
any  number  of  small  boys.  Only  a  tank 
track  of  high  octane?  gas  could  satisfy 
their  savage  thirst  before  they  lumbered 
off,  together  with  all  the  other  perform- 
ers, leaving  Idlewild  seemingly  more 
empty  and  desolate  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore. But  the  airport  is  looking  forward 
to  busy  davs  as  the  number  of  lines  us- 
ing its  facilities  slowly  but  steadily  in- 
creases*  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  New 
York  means  to  maintain  her  present  lead 
in  aviation  and  to  be  the  air  capital  of 
the  world. 


Heat  as  Medicine 

C  Heat  can  be  us«d  in  many  waya  to  beal.  Infrared  ray^  from  the  sun  and  special 
infrared  lamps  give  heat  that  is  penetrating.  The  aame  can  be  bad  front  a  red^bot 
stove  or  a  bot  tub  batb.  The  hot-water  bottle  and  home  beating  pad  are  well-known 
items.  Shortwave  diathermy  generates  heat  right  in  the  tifisues  and  org^ans  of  the 
body.  Mustard  plasters  and  linimenta  generate  heat  by  irritation,  and  massage  and 
exercise  prodnee  heat  by  friction.  Heat  is  heat^  regardless  of  the  sottrce.  In  other  words, 
tb8  warmth  produced  by  an  infrared  lamp  is  the  same  as  that  emitted  from  a  hot- 
water  bottle  or  a  short-wave  apparatus.  Bnt  the  difference  lies  in  their  effieien(:y; 
Bome  types  are  more  penetrating  or  last  longer.  Too  mudt  heat  can  be  harmful. 
Sunburn  or  stmstroke  can  result  in  death,  Ju&t  a  little  too  much  heat  will  cause  us 
to  sweat  and  thus  provide  natural  relief*  If  heat  heals,  l^n  cold  can  injure.  In  eold 
titimatea  clothing  is  used  to  retain  the  body  beat.  Less  area  exposed  to  chilly  air  telievea 
the  load  on  the  heart,  at  it  will  not  have  to  ptimp  ao  fast.  Conserve  heat  to  preserve  health 
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Resurrection  of  the  Body 
with  Which  They  Died? 

IN  THE  last  section  of  the  religious 
ereed  misnamed  ''The  Apostles'  Creed" 
you  will  read:  "I  believe  in  , , ,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body;  and  the  life  ever- 
lasting. Amen."  On  this  The  New  Balti- 
more Catechism  No,  2  by  a  Boman  Cath- 
olic priest  says:  '^By  'the  resurrection  of 
the  body'  is  meant  that  at  the  end  of  the 
world  the  bodies  of  all  men  will  rise 
from  the  earth  and  be  united  again  to 
their  sonls,  nevermore  to  be  separated  " 
(Page  SO)  Not  only  does  tJiis  doctrine 
of  the  "resurrection  of  %e  bodj**',  which 
is  nowhere  taught  in  the  Bible^  lead  to 
ridieul<3us  conclusions^  but  the  scientific 
researches  of  this  atomic  age  show  the 
unreasonableness  of  such  a  thing  on 
God's  part. 

The  text  at  Matthew  27;  52, 53  is  usu- 
ally brought  forward  as  a  "proof  ^  of  the 
doctrine.  So,  quoting  from  the  Catholic 
Confraternity  translation  of  1941,  we 
read  from  verse  50  onward:  "But  Jesus 
again  cried  out  witii  a  loud  voice^  and 
gave  up  his  spirit.  And  behold,  the  cur- 
tain of  the  temple  was  torn  in  two  from 
top  to  bottom;  and  the  earth  quaked,  and 
the  rocks  were  rent,  and  the  tombs  were 
opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
who  had  fallen  asleep  arose ;  and  coming 
fortli  out  of  the  tombs  after  his  resur- 
rection, they  came  into  the  holy  city,  and 
appeared  to  many/'  (Matthew  27:  50-53) 
It  is  strange,  though,  that  neither  the 
apostle  Matthew  nor  the  rest  of  the  Bi- 
ble tells  US  what  happened  to  those 
bodies  of  the  saints,  whether  they  were 
borne  to  heaven  either  before  or  after 
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Jesus  himself  ascended  to  heaven.  Ask 
your  priest  or  preacher  who  recites  the 
above  section  of  "The  Apostles'  Creed'* 
what  became  of  those  bodies. 

To  date  Matthew  27:52,53  has  not 
been  proved  spurious,  they  being  found 
in  the  two  oldest  extant  Greek  manu- 
scripts. So  if  the  two  verses  are  genuine, 
the  difficulty  in  understanding  them 
must  He  in  the  English  translation  from 
the  original  Greek,  which  translation 
tries  to  make  the  verses  appear  to  sup- 
port the  "resurrection  of  the  body".  Now 
if  it  was  the  earthquake  which  happened 
at  the  moment  of  Jesus'  death  that 
opened  those  graves  of  the  sleeping 
"saints'',  it  seems  3dd  that  they  shouid 
stay  thus  three  days  before  coming  out 
of  their  graves  after  His  resurrection, 
The  persons  whose  bodies  are  mentioned 
could  not  have  been  faithful  witnesses 
of  Jehovah  God  who  lived  before  Christ 
and  wlio  are  listed  and  described  in  He- 
brews, chapter  11.  Why  not?  Because  at 
verses  39,  40  the  apostle  says  to  his 
Christian  readers:  "These  all,  having 
obtained  a  good  report  through  faith, 
received  not  the  promifse:  God  having 
provided  some  better  thing  for  us 
[Cliristians],  that  they  without  us. 
should  not  be  made  perfect."  So  those 
sleeping  "saints"  could  not  have  been 
perfected  in  life  at  the  time  that  Jesus 
died  nor  at  the  time  of  His  resurrection, 
for  that  would  have  been  before  the 
faithful  ones  of  the  Christian  church  of 
which  Jesus  is  the  Head  had  been  per- 
fected. 

Also,  those  awakened  "saints"  could 
not  have  been  any  "saints"  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  for  the  church  had  not  been 


selected  by  the  pouring  out  of  GoA'r  holy 
spirit  upon  it  This  did  not  begin  to  take 
place  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  fifty 
days  after  Jesus  ivas  resurrected  from 
the  dead,  or  fifty-three  days  after  the 
earth(|uake  which  occurred  at  His  deatli. 

Hence  the  bringing  forth  of  the  bodies 
of  tliose  sleeping  "saints"  could  have 
been  at  in&^L  only  a  reviving  of  them 
temporarily,  and  not  the  "better  resur- 
rection'* mentioned  at  Hebrews  11:35. 
Can  we  be  sure  of  this?  Yes;  because 
there  are  scriptures  to  prove  it.  At 
1  Corinthians  15:  20  we  read:  *^But  now 
is  Christ  riwen  from  the  dead^  and  be- 
couw.  the  firstfriiiU  of  them  that  slept/' 
We  alHo  have  Colossians  1:18,  which 
says  of  Christ  Jesus :  "lie  is  the  head  of 
tlie  })ody,  the  church:  who  is  the  begin- 
ning^, the  first  born  from  the  dead.*' 
(See  also  Acts  13:33-37.)  Hence  no 
sleeping  **4saints''  preceded  Christ  Jesui* 
as  first  in  the  "first  resurrection". 

Fjven  Jt^sus'  re^^wrrection  does  not 
prove  the  "resurrection  of  the  body''.  It 
was  not  His  fleshly  body  that  was  raised 
to  life  in  the  resurrection,  but  it  was 
Christ  Jesus  as  a  spirit  creature  that 
was  raised  by  God's  power  from  the 
tomb.  AVhatI  Yes,  read  1  Corinthians 
15:35-38  concerning  the  church's  resur- 
rection, namely:  "But  some  man  will 
say,  How  are  the  dead  raised  upT  and 
with  w^hat  body  do  they  comeT  Thou  fool, 
that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened, 
except  it  die:  and  that  which  thou  sow- 
e^st,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that 
SHALL  BE,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance 
of  wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain:  but 
God  givcth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased 
him,  and  to  every  seed  his  own  fiody." 
Kow  note  verses  44  and  50:  "It  is  sown  a 
natural  body;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body.  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there 
is  a  spiritual  body.  Now  this  I  say,  breth- 
ren, that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God;  neither  doth  cor- 
ruption inherit  incorruption." 

So  yoYi  can  appreciate  the  need  of  a 
change  from  human  to  spirit  both  for 
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Christ  JesTis  and  for  those  who  are  mem- 
bers (?f  His  body,  the  church,  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  And  that  Christ 
was  not  raised  human,  but  spirit,  is  flat- 
ly  stated  by  the  inspired  apostle  Peter^  at 
1  Peter  3: 18, 19,  which  reads:  ''Because 
Christ  ali?o  suffered  for  sins  onco,  the 
righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  God;  being  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  hut  made  alive  in  the 
spirit;  in  which  also  he  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison." 
— Am.  Stan.  Ver,;  and  Douaif, 

At  2  Timothy  4 : 1  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  aside  from  Jesus'  own  resur- 
rection is  associated  with  tJjc  establish- 
ment of  God*s  kingdom,  for  it  is  written 
there:  ''I  charge  thee  in  the  siglit  of 
God,  and  of  Clirist  Jesus^  who  shall 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  by 
his  app^a^ing  and  his  idngdoin.'*  (Am, 
Stan.  Ver,)  This  agrees  also  with  1  Thes^ 
salonians  4:13-17.  At  very  most,  then, 
if  any  bodies  of  the  sleepinj:;  ''saints'* 
were  raised  up  on  the  day  that  Jesus 
died*  it  was  just  an  awakening  like  that 
which  Jesus*  dear  friend  Jjuzarus  had, 
or  the  daughter  of  the  Jewish  ruler 
Jairus*  or  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Kain, 
all  of  whom  died  again  in  due  course. 
They  could  have  been  no  more  than  sim- 
ply aroused  from  death's  slumber  tem- 
porarily, and  for  some  purpose  of  which 
we  have  not  fet  knowledge;  after  which 
they  became  inanimate  and  their  bodies 
corrupted  to  dust. 

Above  we  suggested  tlierc  might  be  a 
faulty  translation  of  the  original  Greek 
text.  The  following  represents  the  way  a 
recent  German  translation  renders  Mat- 
thew 27:  52,  53:  "Tombs  were  laid  open, 
and  many  bodies  of  those  buried  there 
were  tossed  upright.  In  this  posture  th^v 
projected  from  the  graves  and  were  seen 
by  many  who  passed  by  the  place  on 
their  way  back  to  tlie  city/'  We  oif er  this 
for  what  it  is  worth  to  show  that  not  all 
translate  the  origii^al  text  in  the  usual 
orthodox  way, 
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Embezzlement-^-Confes8i<m  of  a  Priest 


THE  following  is  a  translatioti  of  an 
article  taken  from  the  Tagesi^eitunfff 
October  19, 1948,  which  they  in  torn  had 
taken  from  the  I^euen  Bimdner  Zeitun^^ 
(prisons,  Switzerland: 

B  MBEZZIiEMENT 

A  SELF-CBITICAL  ADHIBSIOM  OF  4 
BELJEVlNa  PBIEST 

'*it  ia  always  a  terrible  shock  when  ft  report 
is  circulated  in  a  yillage  that  an  offi<sial  has 
&mhGZ2^ed  s  laxge  sum  oi  money.  The  minda 
of  the  people  are  deeply  stirred.  Those  in- 
jnred  are  the  most  violently  shaken. 

"Today  a  word  must  be  spoken  out  of  great 
ansiety  and  guilt,-  sorrow  and  distress.  Em- 
bezzlement has  been  committed.  Grave  dis- 
loyalty has  taken  place.  Many  people  have 
feQlen  into  serious  distress  thereby.  And  many 
have  found  no  way  of  escape  and  have  be- 
eome  desperate.  This  fatal  embezaleraent  and 
imfaithful  administration  bringing  so  much 
sufifering  in  its  wake  is  not  of  a  financial  char- 
acter. It  is  still  m^rc  momentous.  It  hag  taken 
place  in  the  church. 

''God  haa  entrusted  the  ehiirch  with  His 
gospel  for  the  whole  world.  But  what  has 
not  been  made  out  of  God's  gospel  in  the 
church  f  Embezzlement  upon  embezzlement — 
disloyalty  npon  disloyalty*  Stones  instead  of 
bread  have  often  been  offered.  Stones  instead 
of  bread  have  been  fed  to  thosft  hungering  for 
eternity,  thirsting  for  justice,  seeking  peace 
and  in  need  of  redemption, 

"On  one  occasion  Christ  Jesus  hurled  his 
words  of  woe  over  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida. 
It  phail  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon 
at  tne  day  of  judgment.  For  in  spite  of  the 
mighty  works  done,  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida 
did  not  repent. 

'^lore  tolerable ! 

''In  the  day  of  judgment  it  will  one  day  be 
more  tolerable  for  publicans  and  sinnera,  for 
card-players  and  drinkers^  yea,  for  fomiea- 
tore  and  adulterers — than  the  forgers  of  the 
chnreh.  For  unto .  whosoever  much  Is  given, 
of  him  shall  be  much  required. 

"In  the   course   of   almost  two   thousand 
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years  of  church  history  an  infinite  amount  of 
fake-eoining  has  been  practiced.  It  was  fake- 
coining  when,  in  teaching  the  population  of 
rural  areas,  they  preached  about  the  heneSts 
of  the  right  feeding  of  cattle*  Em-hezzling  the 
gospel!  False-coining  was  practiced  on  every 
side  when  the  church  blessed  the-  arms  as  for 
instance  before  the  abominable  campaign 
against  Abyssinia.  The  gospel  was  wholly 
guppre^ed.  It  was  forgery  when  the  church 
put  itself  at  the  disposal  of  and  allowed  it- 
self to  be  used  for  any  brown  or  black  or 
red  party — for  any  party-political  purpose. 
The  gospel  was  embezzled. 

^^Only  with  the  greatest  pain  can  the  words 
of  a  Jewish  lawyer  be  read:  'Were  the  >vhole 
heavens  of  pergament  [pergamyn,  parchment 
paper],  the  trees  of  all  the  earth  made  into 
pens,  and  the  whole  sea  ink,  these  would  not 
aufdce  to  describe  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
by  Christians  daring  the  Dark  Ages/  That 
Was  at  that  time.  And  today?  Six  milliori 
Jews  have  been  exterminated  within  the  bor- 
ders of  Christendom,  Hatred  has  caused 
vast  havoc  and  destruction.  Because  the  gos- 
pel has  been  embezzled. 

"The  Devil  has  the  greatest  pleasure  when 
the  clergy  of  the  church  are  turned  into  fake- 
coiners.  Every  enfeehlement  and  soft-pedaling 
of  the  gospel  provides  the  Devil  with  satis- 
faction. For  he  must  start  his  job  up  there, 
not  down  below  first.  Up  there  in  the  church, 
with  its  clergy.  With  its  teachers.  With  its 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  There  he  must  he- 
darken.  They  shall  make  fair  speeches,  far 
removed  from  the  gospel.  They  shall  be  over- 
taken by  fear  of  mun.  At  no  costs-  provoke 
offence  or  scandal!  They  shall  be  proud  and 
puffed  up.  They  shall  cast  sly  glances  for  pro- 
motion. Fear  shall  grip  them,  fear  for  their 
snug  berths  and  for  their  assured  incomes. 
They  shall  become  soft-pedalers,  and  draw  on 
kid  gloves.  So  that  they  may  defraud  the 
gospel 

"The  apostle  Paul  was  violently  moved  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Really  seized,  gripped,  shaken, 
overpowered  by  the  gospel,  by  the  resurrected 
Lord  and  Christ.  He  knew  only  one  direction 
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of  vision  1  Christ L  Uniy  one  pafidon:  God! 
The  Kingdom  of  God!  The  resurrection  ot 
the  deadl  The  gosp«H  Proclaimed  in  season 

and  out  of  season. 

"Your  children  have  called  yon  with  ex- 
cited and  thrilled  voices,  in  joy  and  expecta- 
tion. They  have  found  a  flower  of  rare  beauty, 
or  an  unusual  little  creeping  things  or  a 
sparkling  piece  of  crystal,  and  were  com- 
pletely full  of  their  discovery.  They  have 
taken  you  by  the  hand,  dra^vn  you  with  them, 
bubbling  over  with  joy  at  their  find. 

"So  with  the  apostle  Paul.  He  had  become  a 
child  of  God.  Solely  out  of  grace.  As  God*a 
child  he  liad  found  something;  found  a  treas- 
ure iiidden  in  a  field.  In  the  joy  of  discovery, 
the  joy  of  sonship,  he  draws  and  admonishes, 
calls  and  entices  and  wants  to  take  everyone 
along  with  hinij  show  everyone  and  shower 
upon  all  the  riches  of  God  and  the  treasure 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Gospel!  Untiring- 
ly and  unceasingly:  'Moreover^  brethren^  I 
declare  unto  you  the  gospel  which  I  preached 
unto  you/ 

*'Are  we  clergy  not  often  miserable  and 
pitiable  bunp;lers  and  fake-eoiners  compared 
to  Paul,  this  child  of  (rod,  so  wholly  over- 
powered by  Christ?  This  is  the  great  calamity; 
that  we  clergy  are  so  little  moved,  and  do  not 
let  ourselves  be  moved  by  Jesua  Christ.  How 
can  we  tlien  inspire  othersf  That  is  the  great 
sorrow  that  a  hundred  other  things  are  often 
more  important  to  us  than  the  message  alone, 
than  God's  kingdom  and  the  gospel  of  God, 

''  'Can  a  clergyman  also  be  saved  f  Those 
people  who  have  expressed  criticism  against 
the  churoh  are  to  be  understood.  Those  hands 
clenched  as  fists  against  the  church  because 
its  ministers  are  rather  servants  of  men,  serv- 
ants of  mammon  and  servants  of  the  Devil^ 
servants  of  parties  and  movements,  rather 
than  ministers  of  the  gospel,  are  to  be  under- 
stood. Out  of  all  the  world-wide  distress,  com- 
plaints and  charges  pierce  on  our  ears  with 
perfect  justice. 

'""It  is  high  time  that  we  clergymen  humbly 
and  penitently  cry  out :  Forgive  us,  you  labor- 
erij;  forgive  us,  you  small  farmers,  that  we 
have  too  long  been  blind  and  have  not  recog- 
nized your  social  necessity  with  the  Saviour's 
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eyti  I  I<^orgtf«  tu,  you  Jews,  because  we  Chris- 
tians too  long  have  spoken  of  the  cover  over 
your  eyes  and  were  not  conscious  of  the  veil 
over  our  own  Christian  eyes !  Forgive  ub,  you 
bound  c)nes,  deprived  of  justice  and  enslaved, 
whereas  we  have  pointed  at  you  and  spoken 
of  you  iu  self- righteousness,  instead  of  preach- 
ing tlie  gospel  to  you,  and  living  it  ourselves  I 
Forgivt^  ua  all  those,  who  through  our  guilt 
have  not  been  founded  in  life  and  in  death 
upon  the  rock-foundation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  through  our  guilt  have  not  come  to  the 
full  joy  of  salvation  and  to  the  peace  of  the 

saved. 
"Exceeding  great  is  the  guilt  that  has  to  be 

forgiven  the  church  of  God.  The  ministers  of 
the  church  must  be  forgiven  much  by  the  peo- 
ple, because  they  have  been  badly  served  or 
not  served  at  all,  or  because  by  embezzlement 
and  false-coining  they  have  been  injured  for 
time  and  eternity.  The  responsibility  of  the 
clergy  is  great. 

"But  there  is  a  responsibility  resting  upon 
the  congregation.  What  does  the  congregation 
want  to  hear  and  to  accept?  Just  a  nice,  edify- 
ing wordT  A  word  of  flattery?  Or  the  Word 
of  Godf  The  (ruth.  The  gospel.  The  message 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  On  what  does 
the  congregation  want  to  stand  f  On  the  shift- 
ing, marshy  soil  of  their  own  virtuouaness, 
their  own  goodness  and  piety,  or  upon  the 
rock  of  0od*3  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ?  For 
other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
laid !  "Whereby  will  the  congregation  be  saved  1 
In  trusting  upon  its  own  accomplishments 
and  work*  upon  its  own  righteousness  and 
sacrifice^  Or  alone  through  faith  in  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  bears  the  sins  of  the  world  ?  The 
congregations  make  themselves  accessories  to 
forgery^  ***  embezzlement  and  disloyalty  if 
they  do  not  want  to  be  stirred  by  the  gospel 
and  shy  at  being  won  for  th«  service  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  .  .  , 

"(xod  make  us  clergymen  quite  free  froiji 
all  forgery. 

"God  gi^«  through  His  holy  spirit  the  con- 
gregation the  ,right  longing  for  the  gospel, 
that  they  be  not  found  as  accessories  to  any 
forgery  ai^d  embezzlement." 

[Signed]    RV.Q, 
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Cross-Worship  Ritual  Ends  in  Brawl 


LAST  year  at  the  tiine  of  the  Greek 
Orthodo  X  Church's  feast  of  the  epiph- 
any the  Greek  priest  tossed  the  ci^oss  in- 
to the  Hudson  river  in  New  York,  but  the 
divers  that  pltinged  in  failed  to  recov- 
er it.  The  priest  dismissed  the  failure 
by  saying  it  was  of  no  consequence.  Just 
airother  empty  religious  rituaL  But  they 
were  out  again  this  year,  on  January  23, 
to  go  through  the  same  inconsequential 
ceremony,  only  this  time  they  lacked 
faith  in  their  divers  and  u^ed  a  cross 
that  would  float.  Into  the  dirty  waters  it 
was  pitched,  and  in  after  it  plunged  six 
swimmers.  One  of  these  *was  forty-year- 
old  ConstRntmo  Kotteakog,  who  had  re- 
trieved the  cross  eight  times  previously, 
and  it  vexed  him  no  little  to  see  young 
Eleftherios  Lambros  reach  the  cross  and 
clutch  it  tightly.  But  he  didn't  clutch  it 
tightly  enough,  for  thwarted  Kotteakos 
diurned  up  alongside  and  snatched  it 
from  the  Lambros  lad.  Back  on  the  po- 


lice launch  from  which  crose  and  diverp 
had  first  taken  off,  the  other  diver? 
charged  Kotteakos  with  cheating.  A  new 
Greek  civil  war  seemed  brewingj  but  was 
cut  short  by  police  who  wanted  to  pro- 
tect their  launch.  But  it  got  snappily  un- 
der way  again  when  archbishop  and 
swimmers  got  ashore.  The  brass  hand 
performers  and  congregation  that  came 
to  cheer  jeered  Kotteakos,  and  in  the 
general  row  that  ensued  bottles  were 
hurled,  blows  launched,  one  church  dig- 
nitary was  blessed  ^v^ith  a  resounding 
sock  on  the  nose,  and  Kotteakos  was 
disqualified.  Then  the  police  gathered  in 
Bome  of  the  6ook  and  shepherded  them 
to  the  police  station.  Well,  everyone  to 
his  own  brand  of  religion,  whether 
church  social  or  bingo  game  or  chilly  dip 
in  the  Hudson  with  a  warming  free-for- 
all  afterward;  but  it  is  just  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  fit  into  such  scenes  the  Preacher 
from  Nazareth, 


"Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our 

learning,  that  through  patience  and  through  eomfort  of  the  scrip* 

ture&  we  might  have  hope.'^— Romans  15:4*  A.  S.  V* 

Hope,  to  be  realised,  h  dependent  upon  the  Creator,  for  he  is  the 
"God  of  Hope".  The  hope  which  he  holds  forth  to  all  mankind  through 
His  Word  is  not  vain.  He  has  the  power  to  fulfill  tiis  promises,  and  he 
has  purposed  to  replace  this  hopeless  old  world  witli  a  rule  of  right- 
eousness. Wouldn't  you  like  to  enjoy  the  comfort  that  comes  with  know- 
ing more  about  that  rule,  the  Kingdom  which  is  the  hope  of  all  man- 
kind! You  may  do  so  by  reading  the  new  32-page  booklet  TJie  Kingdom 
Hope  of  All  Mankind,  A  copy  will  be  sent  you  postpaid  for  only  (3c; 
or, if  you  wish  copies  for  your  friends,  seven  copies  for  25c- 


WATCHTOWER  117  Adam*  St  Brooklyn  1*  N,  F. 

Enclosed  is:  Q  Be  for  cue  copy  of  The  Kingdom  Hope  of  All  Mankind. 
Q  25c  for  7  copies  of  The  Kingdom  Hope  of  All  Mttnfcjnii. 
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Zone  No .^  State _ _ 
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Widening  th«  Atl&ntlc  Pact 

0  \Vh4ii  tlie  five  Westi'rn  nii^ 
tlons    of    Europe — BrltaJn.    llol- 

Frncirt! — dcbntPd  the  '\\'*^st*Tn 
TlnUiri'  tmity  iihnnt  a,  your  ago, 
they  lind  In  mind  c-hK^lly  <?ronom- 
Ic  co-oj>priition,  J^ut  thpy  folt 
itiDltury  conKlth^rjitiona  <*aulfl  iiat 
bi^.  Isnorptl,  Th(jy  looked  to  the 
U.  S.  Monthfi  of  h(?8Uarit  necotUi- 
tioiis  followed.  Fliinlty  prin<ilple!* 
wtM-e  JL^nnid  upon,  satlsfyini;  tli** 
neprtintora  nnd  m'WptjibU?  to  kt'y 
nu'mbtirs  of  the  tr.  S.  Sennte.  By 
this  time  Cnnfida  harl  also  bepoD 
to  take  afMvH  Interest.  Norway, 
Invited  to  Join  the  talkn,  accept- 
ed, rej^ctltiij  a  Russian  offer  for 
a  non-nsp:reasir>Ti  pact.  The  addi- 
tion of  Italy,  Denmiirk,  Iceland, 
Greenland,  Portuj;al  and  the 
French  Colonies  In  North  Africa 
wns  envisaged. 

The  uationg  already  in  the  pact 
on  JMarch  11  approved  the  word- 
ing' of  a  document  of  ahout  1500 
words  In  twelve  articles.  The 
area  Involved  takes  In  the  conn- 
trits  bordering  on  the  Atlantic. 
Spain  eioepted.  The  ^'eligible" 
natlona^  incladmg-rortup:a[,  have 
a  total  population  of  332,43S»000. 
The  underlying  consideration  Is 
military.  An  armed  attack  on  one 
or  more  of  the  member  nations 
would  be  considered  an  attack 
against  them  all.  In  such  an 
event  the  other  members  wonld 
assist  by  immediately  taking 
whatever  action  was  deemed 
necessary.  Including  the  use  of 
armed    force,    to    maintain    the 


security  of  all  In  the  pact.  The 
treaty  Is  for  twenty  year*.  The 
doeument  hud  to  be  worded  with 
extreiiM!  I'tin*  so  us  not  to  over- 
step tbf  |H>i>ver  of  the  American 
Conprpss  to  declare  war  The 
merp  change  of  an  and  to  an  or 
made  a  ffreat  difference.  To  "take 
ntlMtary  and  other  action"  is  a 
wciphtler  pledgee  than  to  nijree 
to  "tiike  mtlltnry  or  other  bo 
tlon".  Neither  form  was  accept- 
able to  the  Senate  Foreign  Ite- 
lutlons  Committee,  htit  a  com- 
promise statement  was  worked 
out,  to  take  whatever  Action  was 
deemed  necessary,  including  the 
use  of  armed  force.  For  the  U.  S., 
Congress  will  have  to  decide  the 
necessity. 

Qao  Vadls  MolotovT 
^  There  was  a  good  deal  of  speC' 
ulation  In  early  March  ahout 
the  dropping  of  Molotov  from 
the  position  of  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  for  Russia,  But  Rus- 
sia does  not  do  its  washing  in 
public,  and  so  no  actual  informa- 
tion was  available  as  to  whether 
Molotov  was  demoted  or  being 
readied  for  promotion.  The  thir- 
teen men  who  decide  things  for 
the  190,000,000  Bussinns  are  in 
turn  dominated  by  on^  man^ 
Stalin,  The  speculation  amounted 
to  this :  Stalin  is  getting  old.  Will 
Molotov  take  his  place?  The  es- 
sentially dictatorial  aspect  of  the 
Russian  setup  prevents  the  em- 
barrassment democracies  feel 
about  the  stark  publicity  Incl* 
dent  to  all  their  actions.  They 
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U've,  In  B  unique  sense,  in  gla^a 
botisesL  But  the  dismissal  of  Mo- 
lotov Involved  no  publicity  be- 
yond the  mere  announcement, 
which  rend  :  "The  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  bus  released 
the  deputy  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R,, 
Comrade  V,  SL  Molotov,  from  the 
duties  of  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs  of  the  U.S.S.U.  and  has  ap- 
pointed A.  Y.  Vtshlnsky  foreign 
minister  of  the  U.R.S.It,"  There 
was  little  more.  Russin,  In  the 
words  of  Churchill,  remained  "a 
riddle,  wrapped  in  a  mystery  in- 
side an  enigma". 

Clerical  Confessions 

#  The  last  nf  the  fifteen  Prot- 
estant clerjjyinen  on  trial  at  So- 
fia, Jiuliiurja,  corupleted  his  con- 
fession Mnri'h  1,  All  the  ralnis- 
tcrs  confessed  guilt.  Two  Pente- 
costal brothers  disajjnvd  as  to 
their  (eatlmony,  and  one  called 
tiie  other  a  liar.  PulRurta  de- 
manded the  death  sentence  for 
four  of  the  pastorfi,  and  the 
heaviest  prison  terms  for  the 
eleven  others.  Those  fft<*d  with 
the  death  spntt^nce  were  the 
heads  of  the  Congregational^ 
Methodist  Baptist  and  Pente- 
costnl  churches  In  Bulgaria,  They 
were  found  guilty  of  treason  and 
espionage.  The  four  leading  de- 
fendants were  given  life  een- 
tences  (March  8)»  and  they  also 
incurred  loss  of  clvjl  rights,  con- 
fiscation of  property,  and  flues. 
Nine  others  were  given  terms  of 
up  Co  ilfteen  years  In  Jail,  The 
judge  stated  that  the  court  had 
shown  great  clemency  In  the  case 
of  the  ministers  because  of  tlieir 
sincere  and  honest  confessions. 
The  defendants  at  the  end  of  the 
trial  thanked  the  court  and  prom- 
ised to  work  for  the  Communist 
cause  henceforth.  The  following 
day  BorM,  official  newspaper  of 
the  Yugoslav  Communist  party, 
<>ast  douht  on  th^  testimony  o^ 
two  of  the  star  witnesses  in  the 
Sofia  trials  as  to  matters  Involv- 
ing Yugoslavia. 

Hungary  Jails  Alore  Priests 

^  Jlsgr.  Janos  Fabian,  of  the 
PrlnuUe's  Court,  was  sentenced 
at  Budapest,  aiarch  9,  to  a  year 
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in  psUttai  on  chai^ea  of  eonceftl- 
^  documents,  relating  to  tli« 
Mlndazenty  case.  M»gr.  Mlklofl 
Bere«stocy,  former  director  of 
Catholic  Action*  waa^ Sentenced 
to  elgbt  months  for  failing  to  re- 
port to  the  police  In  conpection 
with  the  treason  of  the  escaped 
Oatholto  Action  leader  Zaigmond 
Mihaloric^. 

Ittiael-Traiisjordan  A^^eemeat 

^  Apart  from  minor  elslrmiahes 
in  the  Negeb  area,  peace  contin- 
ued to  make  pTogresa  In  Pales- 
tine. A  permanent  armistice  hav- 
ing been  ai^ed  wltii  Egypt  the 
month  Ijefore,  Israel  in  ea  rly 
March  signed  an  enduring  cease- 
fire agreement  with  Transjordan 
a»  a  preliminary  to  an  armistice, 
Arab  Legion  troops,  however, 
wer«  forced  from  the  strategic 
positions  they  held  In  the  Aqaba 
area  on  the  Hed  sea^  after  the 
signing  of  the  cease-fire  agree* 
ment.  No  qaaualtles  occurred. 

Indonesian  Situation 

^  The  three-member  U*  N.  Com- 
mlsalon  for  Indonesia  cabled  a 
report  to  the  U.  N.  March  1  blam- 
ing the  Netherlands  for  causing 
a  political  deadlock  by  ignoring 
the  Security  Council  orders.  The 
bl^oneslans  refused  to  tal^e  part 
In  a  round-.table  proposed  by  the 
Putch.  The  Netherlands  govern- 
ment on  March  3  recognized  a 
new  group  to  represent  former 
Eepubilcan  territory  at  the 
Hague  conference  on  Indonesian 
stat^ood.  A  mood  of  deep  de- 
pression prevailed  in  the  Nether- 
lands about  the  whole  ^situation 
BQ  view  of  the  demands  made  by 
the  Security  Council.  Dr.  John 
Herman  van  Koyen,  Netherlands 
representative  to  the  U,  N.,  told 
the  Security  Coiincll  March  14 
that  the  Netherlaads  would  agree 
to  hold  preliminary  tallis  with 
Indonesian  1  eaders  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.  N.  Commls^ 
slon  regarding  the  time  and  con- 
ditions for  the  proposed  round- 
table  conference  at  The  Hague. 

Cbinese  Communist  Begrime 
#  The  Chinese  Commuitlst  radio 
ftOTkounced  March  14  that  a  ChU 
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nese  Commnnfat  regional  gov^w^ 
uienc»  designated  the  Central 
Plains  Provisional  People's  Gov- 
ernment, had  been  established  for 
the  three-province  area  north  of 
the  Yangtae  river.  The  area  has 
a  population  of  50,000,000. 

Senftte  mibueter 

^  A  flllbuater  In  a  supreme  law- 
making body  is  an  anomaly. 
There  is  something  es^ntially 
lawless  about  a  filibuster,  as  the 
word's  origin  suggests.  But  there 
It  was,  rearing  Ita  head  in  the 
U.  S,  Senate  at  the  beginning  of 
March.  A  minority  was  paralys- 
ing that  august  body.  The  rules 
allowed  the  senseless,  destmctlve 
procedure,  the  tlme-wastlng,  pa- 
tlence-esJiauHting  maneuver.  The 
Senate  can  close  debate  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  but  seldom  does 
so.  'The  actual  purpose  of  the 
March  filibuster  was  to  prevent 
discussion  of  a  civil  rights  pro- 
gram. Tnjman  made  the  drastic 
suggestion  that  a  mere  majority 
of  senators  present  determine 
closure  and  stop  discussion.  That 
*vas  really  throwing  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  machinery*  some- 
thing for  which  Mr.  Truman  has 
become  rather  *'famous'\  Mr, 
Barkiey  ruled  that  closure  could 
be  applied  to  discussion  on  a  mo- 
tion to  take  up  a  measure,  rather 
than  limiting  it  to  pending  meas- 
ures (the  way  the  rule  reads). 
The  Senate  voted  not  to  back  up 
the  president  or  the  vice-presi- 
dent In  their  moves,  and  the  ad- 
ministration sustained  Us  tirst 
major  defeat 

Depftrtment  at  Defense 

^  president  Truman  on  March  5 
called  upon  Congress  to  set  up 
an  over-all  Department  of  De- 
fense, with  full  and  unquestioned 
authority  over  the  separate 
armed  forces.  He  said  the  pres- 
ent National  Military  Establlah- 
meut  should  be  converted  to  a 
regular  "executive  department  of 
the  government,  to  be  known  aa 
the  Denartment  of  Defense", 
with  necessary  authority  for  the 
secretary  of  defense  to  nin  his 
department  and  control  the  sep- 
arate military  departments,  Mr. 


'miinaii*a  m«Sflftgf  follo'wed  close- 
ly the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  on  the  re- 
organization of  the  executive 
part  of  the  government 

Sew  U«  &  Secretary  of  Defense 

#  President  Truman  on  March  3 
announced  the  resignation  of  Jas. 
Porrestgl,  America's  first  secre- 
tary of  defCDse.  Louis  A.  John- 
son succeetis  the  retiring  secre- 
tary In  ofSce,  effective  March  SI. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  a  reputation  as 
an  advocate  of  big  air  power,  H^ 
was  assistant  secretary  of  war 
1937-40. 

Secret  Spy  Bill 

^  The  XJ,  S.  House  of  Represeat- 
atives  on  March  T  approved  a 
secret  spy  bill  by  a  vote  of  348 
to  4.  The  members  generally 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  how 
the  new  authority  intended  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
would  be  used.  Spokesmen  for 
the  Armed  Services  Committee 
told  them  that  tjie  program  could 
not  be  discussed  openly. 

Communists  in  the  U.  S. 

#  Top  leaders  of  the  U.  S*  Oom- 
mnnist  party,  William  Z.  Foster 
and  Eugene  Dennis,  on  March  2 
issued  a  statement  which  said  in 
part,  "The  Thorea  and  Togllatti 
statements  emphatically  serve 
the  cause  of  universal  peace. 
Only  those  who  plot  a  third 
world  war  and  seek  to  embroil 
France  and  Italy  in  aggressive 
military  operations  against  our 
great  ally  of  World  War  II,  the 
Soviet  Union,  could  read  any* 
thing  un-French  or  un-Itallan  in 
these  statements."  President  Tru- 
man branded  the  two  men  as 
traltorSj  and  the  following  day 
Foster  and  Dennis  retorted  they 
were  no  more  traitors  than  Jef- 
ferson and  Lincoln.  They  added, 
"Instead  of  an  aggressive  North 
Atlantic  Pact — a  resurrected 
anti-Commtiniat  Axis — we  shall 
continue  in  company  with  nlil- 
llona  of  other  Americans,  to  ui^e 
that  our  nation  sign  a  pact  of 
frleudahip  and  peace  w)th  our 
great  wartime  ally^  the  Soviet 
Unloa" 
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U,  &  CotnmiKnlat  Bdla 
♦  Two  CDiu^t]iiUt-control  billa 
w^Tt^  Introduced  in  CDDRTCita 
(March  8)  under  Repnbllran 
authorship.  They  would  require 
the  registration  of  Communist 
and  *'front"  <>rffariizntions  and 
the  labeling  of  their  propaganda 
as  tram  Communist  source*;.  The 
bine  would  njake  !t  a  hi;;h  crlm**. 
punlshahl*^  by  a  $10,000  flne  and 
ten  yenrs  In  prison,  for  (inyone 
to  partidpatf!  in  n  conspiracy 
ffoeHng  to  set  up  a  totrilLtarlun 
dictatorship  in  the  U.  S. 

U.  S.  Comrnuntat  Trial 

^  Thp  tJ.  S.  Comtnimlst  party 
\n  wbout  GO.OOO  iStrotiK-  It  la  30 
yeui'fl  old.  It  ha.s  lieon  rharped 
tlmr  its  ultimate  altn  in  the  vio- 
lent <iv*irttiriiw  uf  tti«  cnverti- 
m**nt.  Tlie  party  drrilra  tlie 
rliiiPKe.  lu  New  York  elnvcii  Cmn- 
HjindKr  leaders  on  trial  wnde-r  the 
Smith  Atit  of  IMO  were  rontest- 
Ins  the  legality  and  conatllntlon- 
ttUty  of  the  New  York  F*Hleral 
Jury  ayatt'tn.  in  early  March 
Judre  n.  R.  Medina  rulf*d  thftt 
the  defense  counsel  had  full*^l 
to  prove  their  point,  and  refused 
tt>  quii&h  thr^  ImUtrtuipnlft. 

AxJa  SaUj  Guilty 

^  A  Federal  jury,  after  deliber- 
ating for  17  hours  and  20  min- 
utes, found  Jllldred  E.  GlUars 
(Axis  Sally)  ffullty  (Martrh  10) 
oC  treason  for  broadcasting 
Nazi  propaganda  during  World 
War  IT. 

A  Victory  for  Prison  Reform 

^  A  cati^e  c^l^bre  In  prison  r^ 
form  was  concluded  March  13 
with  the  reinstatement  of  Dr. 
Miriam  Van  Waters  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  MSissachosetts 
Reformatory  for  Women.  The 
significance  of  the  case  extended 
beyond  the  state  to  all  nfitlons 
of  the  world.  The  comml&gloner 
of  correction,  Elliott  E.  Mcl>ow- 
ell,  had  filed  twenty-aeven  charg- 
R5  oghlnst  the  eut>erjntendent, 
^vho  is  an  internationally  known 
penologist,  ddmlred  for  her  hu- 
manity and  her  understanding  of 
the  use  of  taL-t  in  the  treatment 
ot  prisoners.   She  thinks  of  the 


votmo  aTKl«r  her  ch»r^  not  *9 
mere  crlmJoRls  but  as  emotion- 
Bily  disturbed  indlvldoals  need^ 
tn^  help.  Tbe  oommifislouer's 
charges  against  her  were  die- 
missed.  The  review  Board  cleared 
her  of  every  one  of  thera.  They 
said  her  administration  was 
aliead  of  the  law. 

U-  S.  Apqloc7 

^  A  crowd  of  Cubans  werp 
greatly  ertragei)  when  three 
drunken  U.S.  sailors  desecrated 
the  statue  of  The  Cuban  national 
hero  Jos^  Marti  on  March  H.  An 
apology  by  the  U.  S.  ambassador 
to  Cuba,  Bobert  Butler,  ]>ac]0ed 
the  Indignant  Cubans.  He  plaoed 
a  wreath  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue.  Efforts  of  radical  ele- 
ments to  muke  an  Issue  of  the 
occurrence  fulled. 

Keep  Them  Needy 

^  Msgr,  John  'O'Grady.  eeere- 
tary  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities,  on  iMaroh  10 
took  Issue  with  Tresldent  Tru- 
man's bill  t<i  expand  Federal 
partif'tputlou  in  state  relief  and 
welfare  iirogmnifl,  flaying^  '*It  eo- 
viAage?  a  ct>mplete  Roremmenta) 
program  that  will  virtually  take 
over  the  entire  field  of  child  wel- 
fare !'*  He  ashed  the  House  Waya 
and  Means  Connnlttee,  "How  can 
we  maintain  oar  spirit  vt  Chris- 
tian charity,  our  spirit  of  broth- 
erhood, without  the  appeal  of  the 
great  charitatiEe  Institutions  for 
the  care  of  children?" 

D.  S,  Air  Force  Acftdctnjr 

^  Feeling  the  need  of  the  Air 
Foree  for  adequately  trained 
junior  oiRcers,  the  secretary  of 
defense  on  March  5  announced 
that  the  National  Military  Es- 
tablishment had  decided  to  sup- 
port a  bill  authorizing  an  air 
force  academy  similar  to  tbe.r.  S. 
military  and  nss-al  academies. 
Several  fills  have  previously 
been  Introdueed  In  Congress  for 
such  an  academy,  but  they  were 
generally  presented  by  memliera 
who  wanted  the  academy  situ- 
ated in  their  districts.  The  ad- 
ministration  btU  will  be  drafted 
by  the  air  force. 


''Bound  the  World"  FUght 

#  Tb^  latent  "round  the  world" 
flight  904  not  quite  round  the 
worlds  but  the  bomber,  Lucty 
Lady  II.  B-50,  dkl  fly  in  a  prtitty 
big  circle,  covering  23,452  miles, 
nonstop,  In  94  hours.  It  was  re- 
fueled in  the  air  at  four  haHes 
by  B-29  tankers.  The  flijfht  was 
a  reeord,  beginning  at  Carewtill 
Air  Force  Bnae,  Fort  Worth, 
Teiaa.  Febmnry  26,  and  return- 
ing March  2.  The  bomber  caD  car- 
ry a  10,000-pound  liomb  load 
0.000  miles. 

B-B$  Record 

^  A  B-SO  superbomber,  crippled 
en  ronte^  made  a  new  dfc<tance 
record  March  12,  Even  with  tv^'^^ 
of  tta  flU  pusher-type  engines 
dead  it  made  a  9,600-mile  non- 
BtoP)  nonrefueltng  flight  over  the 
country  from  Forth  Worth,  re 
malDlng  In  the  air  48  hours,  and 
carrying  10,000  pounds  of  bomb* 
for  5,000  mlleB  of  the  trip. 

Another  Reeord 

#  Win.  P.  Odora,  oi*  New  Jersey, 
flying  from  Hawaii  on  March  7, 
made  a  new  world  recrjrd  for 
non«toi>  distance  flight  In  a  light 
private  plane,  when  he  arrived 
at  Teterboro  Airport,  N.  Jh,  36 
hours  later.  He  made  the  5,300t 
mile  trip  In  spite  of  adverse 
weather  oondltJons,  more  than 
doubling  the  previous  record,  set 
by  himself*  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

BttbylonlAn  Prlee  Curbs 

^  Prtce  Controls  were  used  in 
EBbounna  nearly  4,000  years  ego, 
according  to  a  Babylonian  tablet 
tran!;lat]on  of  which  was  made 
public  Slarch  6.  The  Eshounna 
rode  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
yet  discovered,  antedating  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi  by  some 
200  years. 

B»(FJ  Crop 

^  A  total  of  3,559.000  births  waa 
registered  In  the  U.S.  during 
iS-jg.  It  was  tbe  aeconddargeat 
annual  baby  crop  on  record*  ac- 
cording to  a  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Report  of  March  2.  The  year 
1B4T  beat  it  by  100,000. 
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Do  You  Have  the  Facts? 

Facts  are  the  basis  oi*  edncatior.  They  por- 
mit  you  to  speak  with  auihonty  and  afifcurani^e. 
y&^U  furnisn  prote<.'tio7i  £i;s:ainsl  iiTctpcnsilji^' 
propagandists  and  pr*^ssiire  groups*  Kaets  ^ov- 
«rii  the  derisions,  Jargo  or  small,  of  your  daily 
lifo;  and  they  eaii,  if  propt^rly  usod,  g-uidr^  you 
or.  the  pix\:i  of  life  etcnial  Do  yt;«  liave  llf^^ 
facts,  ihe  trulJi  ab^ni:  happening's  in  the  world 
about  you  and,  more  iniportantj  tlie  facts  con- 
cerning Otxi's  purposes  and  i'[Hiuireiiientti  as 
set  forth  in  Ihe  Bible ' 

To  Provide  the  Facts 

The  Watchtou^er  and  Awake! 
magazines  are  published. 

The  Watcktoicer  brings  its  readers  essential  truths  about  Ihe 
Bible;  tlio  significance  of  the  signs  of  Ihe  times  and  what  one  inust  do 
to  have  God"s  favor  and  gain  life  everlasting.  It  invites  you  to  critically 
examine  its  pages  together  with  your  Bible.  Fa<;f^  v,-iil  stand  up  under 
careful  scrutmy. 

Au^ake!  presents  the  facta  concerning  the  political  and  social  scene, 
the  facts  of  God's  creation,  both  animate  and  inaniinate,  science,  reli- 
gion, history^  in  fact,  Ujr  ccvera;^e  of  Aiiakel  i^  unlimitrd.  Jl  is  pub- 
lished  to  bring  you  facts.  This  it  is  free  to  do  and  it  does  so  in  an 
objective  and  delightful  manner.  Both  The  Watchtoiver  and  Awake! 
can  be  obtained  for  1  year  for  $2.00.  Use  the  coupon  below  to  obtain 
the  free  book,  *'Let  God  he  Tr^^e". 


WATCIllOWER 


117  Adams  St- 


Brooklyn  1,  N.T. 


I<kdrMcd  ia  $11.00  tor  a  jmr'*  subficiipdcD  for  both  Th^  W<ilf>htow/^  nud  Aicakc!  It  ttnx  before  May  1,  l^(t, 
I  UD  Id  rrrrivp  "Lti  Opd  Bt  True"  AttO  the  booU&t  Tie  Kingiom  Frjp?  ?/  All  Mankind  fr>K. 


Noiaa  .,, 


Etreset  _..  .-^ ,..,., 


Q[ty 
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A  W  AK  E  ^ 


CANADA'S  GREATEST  PETITION! 

Its  625,510  signers  call  for  a  Bill  of  Rights 


The  Shame  of  Edmundstoti 

Canadian  province  of  New  Brunswick  spoiled  by  mob  rule» 
proving  once  again  the  need  for  a  BUI  of  Rights 


■*^ 


Green  Gold 

From  the  green  banana  in  the  jungle 
to  the  yellow  one  on  your  table 


I  ■  I 


The  Mysterious  "Trinity*^  a  Fraud 

How  thi&  pagan  doctrine  reproaches  God 
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tHE    MldSIiON   OF   THIS   JOURNA.L 

News  AOUEKWJ  tJti&i  ^e  ^He  to  keep  you  4y/ake  ta  tb«  ^tal  Jtmu«^ 
of  our  times  mu*t  be  titvett4»ried  by  cen^o^Bhijf^  «ti4  Bei£lli  latereffts. 
"Awak«l"  has  no  fetien*  It  reco^izes  fact^,  fiiceifl  facta;  is  &ee  to 
publish  fac^s.  It  is  not  boupd  hy  poUfical  ambiilons  or  oblicSationfl ;  it  is 
ttnhatnpereci  by  e^vertiseTB  "whose,  toes  aiust  not  be  treiia  upon ;  it  ie 
ttnpre^uciloed  1^  iraditionil  cree<is.  This  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
tt  may  apeak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  obuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  inie^ty  to  truth. 

"Awake  I"  uses  the  rc^ar  news  ch^umelsi  but  is  not  dependent  on 
thent  Its  own  correspond^ts  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations* 
From  th^  four  corners  of  the  earth  4h«lr  tinoensoredg  on-the-scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  theae  columns.  This  j^^^wnara  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  but,  is  IntemationaL  It  is  read  in  many  nations/in  many 
lan^o^s,  by  persons  of  ail  ages.  Throujjh  its  pages  many  ixelds  of 
knowled^  pass  in  reviev/ — (}ovemme{it»  commerce,  religion,  history^ 
geo^aphy,  science,  social  conditions,  n^itural  wonders — w^by,  its  oover- 
age  Is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  4is  the  heavens^ 

^* Awatw  ]"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  expofiing  hidden 
foes  and-  subtle  dangers,  to  champLoning  freedom,  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  hy  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  rejecting  sure  hope  fcr  the  cstabliflhnient  of  a  right* 
*EOUfl  New  World, 

Get  acquainted  with  "Awakel"  Keep  awake  by  reading  *•  Awake!" 


WATCHTOWHR  BUBLB  A^^D  TEACT  BOCIBTT,   Dv_. 

117  AdaiuB  atn«t  BMOklyB  1.  N,  Y,,  n.  S.  A. 

N..  H.  KHOftO,  Prftident  Ga&HT  Sditck,  Seoretarif 

Five  oant«  «  copy  Ont  dollar  a  /ear 


Ptfllttanw  ibMild  b*  lant  ta  offltt  lA  jwr  iMttt- 

ti7  Id   nunpUuitt  wlUf   re£iilatloat  to  cUBraota 

BrwUrd  ittm  Munults  vtwrt  w  bttee  li  iDntvdj 
br  lacanalionil  ucaef  v^w  taij.  SufiicrlpUQa 
nt«  in  dLBemtt  douhtrtoi  an  ho*  4Utid  Id  l0«al 

NoCIf*  vf  npiraHHi   (will)  mtffVAl  bUDt]  b  nut 


UiRit  «f  Uttau-  vheu  not  u  cur  ciia  uur  1» 

Bipecttd  tffHtln'  wltblo  ow  VKhib.  Smd  your  «t(f 

4twtiJ,  rt..  iir^ouMm..  Brmuni  1.  ff.r  ii 

ilitthktil,  11  BfrtCord  Rd.,  gtritttAfld.  N,s.ir.  Ni 

dtfiadHt  ^^^  irwia  Art.,  Toranu  S,  Ontario  f  I 

EnilAnd,  34  Cr^ien  Ttrren,  Londoa,  W.  2  fii 

SHth  Afri^.  628  Boston  Houm,  Ckp«  fma  0g 


EQtortd  u  RODDd^jutf  natter  t%  BrujUm,  N.  T.,  Aft  at  Mvtb  8,  lS7d.  frJuM  in  u.  B.  A. 
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CANADA'S  GREATEST  PETmON 
Calls  for  a  Bill  of  Rights 


SEPTEMBER  and  October,  1948;  two 
momentous  months  for  Jehovah*B  wit- 
nesses in  Canada!  Through  cities,  towns, 
villages,  rural  areaa,  isolated  settle- 
ments and  outposts,  from  coast  to  coast; 
15,000  strong  they  swept  as.  one  man  I 
The  businessman  in  his  office,  the  work- 
man in  the  factory,  the  Indito  and  trap* 
per  in  the  far  north,  the  fanner  on  the 
broad  prairies,  members  of  Parliament, 
doctors,  lawyers,  students,  housewives, 
the  man  on  the  street;  few  missed  the 
force  of  the  campaign.  From  450  public 
platforms  in  as  many  eommunitiea  the 
message  was  heralded  far  and  wide.  By 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  handbills,  post- 
ers, placards,  newspaper  advertising, 
house-to-house  visits,  interviews,  radio 
announcements,  sound-cars;  the  atten- 
tion of  all  was  focused  on  an  ondertalSng 
of  tremendous  proportions.  Mature  men 
and  women, 
youths,  boys  and 
girls,  persons  of 
all  ages  from  ev- 
ery walk  of  life, 
enthusiastically, 
and  energetically 
shared  in  the  work 
of  the  campaign. 
Why  all  this  ac- 
tivity! It  is  the 
fight  for  a  Canadi- 
an Bill  of  Rights. 
Paradoxically, 
although  Canada 
is  a  member   of 
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the  United  Nations  organization  which 
recently  proclaimed  a  great  new  Char- 
ter of  Human  Rights,  she  has  no  writ- 
ten Bill  of  Rights  guaranteeing  for  her 
own  people  such  fundamentals  as  free- 
dom of  worship,  speech,  press  and  as- 
sembly. Canada's  present  constitution 
was  established  in  1867  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  a  statute  called  the  British 
North  America  Act.  This  statute,  with 
its  later  amendments,  is  the  organic  law 
from  which  all  authority  in  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  and  legisla- 
tures is  derived.  In  this  constitution  cer- 
tain minority  rights  are  guaranteed,  but 
no  '*bill  of  rights"  is  in  the  Act  expressly 
guaranteeing  personal  civil  liberties, 

BUI  of  Rights  N^ded 

A  Bill  of  Rights?  Why,  that  was  settled 
long  ago  by  Magna  Charta,  many  argue, 

as,  for  instance^ 
the  former  min- 
ister of  veterans 
affairs;  '^*Let  us 
never  forget  that 
we  already  pos- 
sess in  this  coun-^ 
try  the  rights  af- 
firmed in  Magna 
Charta  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of 
June,  1215^  the 
declaration  of 
rights  in  1628,  the 
Habeas  Corpus 
Act  of  1679,  and 


thfl  great  body,  "With  its  ewefep  and  scopes 
of  common  law/'  Magn^  Ciiarta  pndoubt- 
edly  inaugurated  some  valuable  princi- 
ples of  governmentj  but  it  was  executed 
at  a  time  when  some  of  the  ideas  of  law 
aad  liberty  were  strange  indeed,  judged 
by  modern  standards.  It  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  adequate  under  present- 
Jay  conditions.  Much  of  the  importance 
which  has  been  attached  to  it  has  been 
added  by  later  a^es  rather  than  extract- 
ed from  the  terms  of  the  Charter  as  it 
was  originally  drafted.  This  opinion  is 
expressed  by  Professor  W,  S,  McKech- 
nie,  of  Glasgow  University;  "Much  of 
its  value  (Magna  Charta)  does  depend 
on  sentiment  .  ,  .  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment of  Magna  Charta,  then,  to  confess 
that  part  of  its  power  has  been  read  into 
it  by  later  generations,  and  lies  in  the 
haloj  almost  of  romance,  that  has  gath- 
ered round  it  in  the  course  of  centuries/* 
The  Magna  Charta,  the  declaration  of 
rights,  apd  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  are 
inadequate  to  maintain  fundamental 
freedoms.  Their  impotency  is  demon- 
strated in  the  persecution  and  oppres- 
sion of  minority  movements  during  the 
centuries  since  their  enactment. 

More  than  any  other  organization  Je- 
hovfeih's  witnesses  in  Canada  have  been 
denied  freedom  of  worship^  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  press  and  freedom  of 
assembly.  By  means  of  long-range  plan- 
ning and  determined  organization  they 
have  over  a  period  of  two  years  so 
strongly  focused  the  spotlight  of  public 
attention  on  the  lack  of  a  Bil!  of  Rights 
that  public  opinion  has  swung  around  to 
the  point  Where  many  prominent  men  as 
well  as  thousands  of  citiaens  are  demand- 
ing a  Bill  of  Rights, 

An  early  proceeding  in  the  campaign 
was  the  presenting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  June  9,  1947,  of  a  petition 
signed  by  500,967  persons,  the  largest 
expression  of  public  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter to  that  date.  This  petition  was  not  in 
vain,  because  about  the  eame  time  Par- 
liament resolved:  "That  a  joint  commit- 
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tee  ijit  botli  houses  of  Fariiament  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  qneation  of  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
and  the  manner  in  which  those  obliga- 
tion] s  accepted  by  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  may  best  be  implement- 
ed," After  sitting  in  numerous  sessions 
and  publishing  10  reports  totaling  204 
pages,  the  committee  reached  the  con- 
clusion that;  *There  is  need  for  more 
public  discussion  before  the  task  of  de- 
fining the  rights  and  freedoms  to  be  safe- 
guarded is  undertaken/' 

However,  as  moat  persons  know^  par- 
liamentary committees  are  an  old  story. 
On  this  point  we  recall  Robert  Gourlays 
account  of  a  petition  on  behalf  of  the 
laboring  poor  presented  to  the  British 
Parliament  in  1817;  "A  committee  sat 
on  the  subject  of  poor  laws  la^t  summer^ 
and,  so  far  as  was  known,  did  nothing; 
a  committee  is  now  sitting  upon  it,  but 
they  will  sit  till  all  their  eggs  are  addled 
under  them,  unless  they  adopt  liberal 
principles/' 

The  Second  Petition 

Taking  the  committee's  statement  at 
its  face  value  when  it  asked  for  more 
public  discussion,  Jehovah*s  witnesses 
proceeded  to  make  the  question  of  a  Bill 
of  Rights  a  vital,  living,  national  issue. 
Battles  are  not  often'  won  in  thfe-  open- 
ing skirmishes,  nor  entrenched  foes  dis- 
lodged by  a  few  quick  jabs.  The  fight  for 
a  Bill  of  Rights  had  a  good  start,  was  on 
sound  ground,  and  now  must  be  pushed 
from  provin,ce  to  province,  openly  and 
boldly,  gathering  weight  like  a  great  roll- 
ing snowball. 

At  a  convention  of  Jehovah's  witness- 
es in  Canada's  capital  in  June  of  1948, 
the  president  of  the  Watch  Tower  Bible 
and  Tract  Society  announced  to  the  thou- 
sands assembled  tbat  a  second  petition 
would  be  circulated  throughout  the  na- 
tion, this  time  more  specific  in  its  tdrms. 
It  read : 

To  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons 

in  Parliament  assembled ; 

AWAKEt 


The  FetitioB  of  the  tmdendg^ed  people  of 

Canada  humbly  sheweth: 

That  in  the  year  1947  over  five  hundred 
thousand  Canadian  citizens  joined  in  a  peti- 
tion tOiyour  Honourable  House  prayinfj  for 
the  enactment  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  to  protect 
the  fundamental  freedoms  of  all  the  people 
of  this  nation. 

That  the  persecution  of  Jehovah^s  witnesih 
es  referred  to  in  that  petition  has  not  hatted 
but  has  continued  to  further  deprive  this  mi- 
nority group  of  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech,  press  and  worship. 

That  these  rights  should  properly  belong 
to  every  Canadian^  and  we  protest  against 
their  denial  by  any  authority  whether  munici* 
pal,  provincial  or  national. 

That  it  has  been  contended  our  basic  lib- 
erties are  now  adequately  protected,  but  the 
facts  of  the  continuing  persecution  in  Quebec 
and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  there  stiow 
that  these  individual  riglits  are  not  really 
guaranteed  by  Canadian  law. 

That  objection  has  been  taken  that  the 
Dominion  Government  is  incompetent  from  a 
oonstitutional  standpoint  to  enact  a  Bill  of 
Rights  that  would  effectively  safcguaird  free- 
dom of  speech,  press,  worship  and  due  proeess 
of  law  against  all  official  infringements  in  tbia 
country. 

Wherefore  with  the  object  of  preventing 
deprivation  of  inherent  freedoms,  such  as  that 
experienced  by  Jehovah's  witnesses,  your  pe- 
titioners humbly  pray  that  your  Honourable 
House  do  submit  an  address  to  His  Majesty 
praying  that  he  be  pleased  to  cause  a  Bill  to 
be  laid  before  the  Parliament  of  the  Unitod 
Kingdom  to  enact  an  amendment  to  the  Brit- 
ish North  America  Act  incorporating  into  that 
statute  constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom 
of  speech,  press^  worship  and  due  process  of 
law,  and  to  make  these  rights  enforceable  by 
the  courts. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
will  ever  pray. 

At  the  time  of  circulating  the  first  pe- 
tition the  charge  was  made  that  many 
would  not  have  signed  had  they  known 
it  was  for  Jehovah's  witnesses.  Due  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  second  petition 
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was  conducted  none  could  repeat  this 
charge,  and  on  February  8,  1949,  Mr- 
Alistair  Stewart,  member  of  Parliament 
for  Winnipeg  North,  as  a  result  of  the 
activity  described  in  the  opening  para- 
graph of  this  article,  was  able  to  point 
to  an  eleven-foot  stack  of  petitioi^  sheets 
containing  625,510  names,  subscribed  to 
tlie  petition  reproduced  above.  Imagine, 
the  first  petition  being  surpassed  by 
more  than  125,000  signatures,  and  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  referred  to  more  than 
once  in  it,  tool 

Prior  to  the  invitation  to  sign  the  pe- 
tition, each  householder  was  handed  a 
leaflet  entitled  Fight  for  Freedom! 
wherein  were  set  out  many  facts  con- 
cerning Jehovah's  witnesses  illustrating 
the  need  for  a  Bill  of  Rights.  One  mil- 
lion, four  hundred  and  ninety  thouaand 
copies  of  this  leaflet  were  printed  and 
distributed  by  Jehovah's  witnesses 
among  a  population  of  nine  million;  a 
monumental  undertaking.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  due  to  restrictive  and  un- 
just municipal  bylaws,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  distribute  the  leaflet  beforehand, 
which  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  need  for 
a  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights,  Freedom  of 
the  press  could  not  be  exercised  there- 

CampcAgn  Experiences 

The  subsequent  collection  of  625,510 
signatures  speaks  for  itself.  In  addition 
to  the  actual  names  obtained,  the  results 
in  favorabM  public  opinion  and  general 
support  were  most  remarkable.  One  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses  in  eastern  Ontario 
received  tlje  following  letter  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Orange  Lodge;  ''At  our  Lodge 
session  this  evening  I  ^poke  on  the  Bill 
of  Rights  for  our  country  and  told  of 
the  great  work  that  your  organization 
was  endeavouring  to  do  for  our  benefit. 
Every  member  of  our  Lodge  that  was 
present  signed  this  petition  and  I  am  re- 
turning it  to  you  as  I  agreed  to.  .  .  •  I 
hope  that  through  these  few  names  that 
I  have  been  able  to  get,  it  will  help  you 
out  in  some  small  way*" 


A  utkiiBtet  in  wesfem  0su}fi4»  l^lates : 

"W^  had  many  othuf  niuv  axperiences 
pqeb  as  the  man  who  read  down  ad  far  as 
'Jehovah^s  witnesses'  in  the  heading  of 
the  ^eet^  then  put  up  his  band  and  said, 
'That's  enough  r  My  firat  impreB&ion,  of 
course,  was  that  he  was  not  favorable; 
but  instead  he  called  out  toj^his  daughter 
in  another  room :  'Bessie,  come  here  and 
sign  this  for  me  and  ma  and  your- 
self I'  "  In  some  communities  as  many  as 
80  and  90  percent  of  the  population  read- 
ily subscribed  to  the  petition.  Generally 
speaking,  it  can  be  said  that  a  warmer 
and  more  intelligent  reception  was  re- 
ceived to  the  second  petition  than  to  the 
first 

Greatest  opposition  came  from  the 
province  of  Quebec.  Writing  from  the 
Sity  of  QuebeCj  one  of  Jehovah's  witness- 
es hriefly  outlines  the  foul  methods  used 
to  counteract  the  petition  and  its  circula- 
tion throughout  ttie  city: 

Like  o  alosf  tide  the  opposition  to  the  peti- 
tion work  has  increased  here  in  Quebec  City. 
It  has  been  in  the  form  of  the  priests  warn- 
in  j  the  people  in  church,  the  papers  printing 
dardgatory  atticles  (L^Aciion  Oathoiique  be- 
ing the  prinoipa]  one).  Small  moba  from  time 
to  time  have  hindered  the  work.  The  police 
coming  several  times  haVe  caused  some  ex- 
citement on  the  streets.  From  time  to  time  we 
have  either  been  questioned  by  the  police  or 
taken  to  the  Station.  As  the  priestj?  continued 
their  warnings  the  territories  became  harder 
to  work  J  opposition  more  and  names  less.  Small 
mobs  became  numerous  as  the  people  beoame 
alarmed,  led  to  believe  that  we  were  eommu- 
niflta.  One  brother  -  .  .  heard  a  priest  tell  a 
lady  on  the  street  that  we  were  communlats. 
I  was  taken  in  once  because  of  a  complaint 
which  stated  that  I  was  getting  signatures  by 
telling  the  people  it  was  a  petition  to  have  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  come  to  Canada,  and  that 
it  was  also  a  petition  to  stop  conscription. 

Newspaper  Response 

The  enemy  even  went  so  far  as  to 
cause  the  arrest  of  three  of  the  misaion- 
ariea  in  (Quebec  City,  in  spite  of  the  sup- 
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posed  gaa^ant^  ^f  the  English  BaC  of 
Bight^  of  ti?b9  which  etaieff;  "  ,  .  ,  all 
eommitinents  and  prosecutions  for  such 
petitioning  are  illegaL"'  Under  the  head- 
ing *'A  Petition  Vliich  does  not  have  to 
be  signed"  UAci^on  Catholique  of  Octo- 
ber 14, 1948,  printed  the  following;  ^'We 
must  refuse  to  sign  this  petition  for  two 
main  reasons*  Firat  of  all^  because  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  want  to  get  liberty  to 
propagate  their  errors  by  anti-liberty 
means;  and  secondly  because  they  are 
"entreating  the  intervention  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  Canadian  affairs." 

Instead  of  having  the  effect  of  slowing 
down  the  number  of  signers,  thie  public- 
ity only  aide4  the  petitioners,  and  there- 
fore with  anxiety  the  same  paper  six 
days  later  cried  out:  'Don't  Sign.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  to  us  that  too  many 
people  are  signing  the  Jehbvah's  witness- 
es' petition  for  freedom  without  read- 
ing it  .  .  .  The  pe#ple  want  Canada  to 
return  to  colonization  by  petitioning  the 
intervention  of  the  London  government 
in  Canadian  affairs;  and  then  their 
movement  is  tantamount  to  a  federal 
centralisation  of  all  regulations  concern- 
ing tlie  distribution  of  public  announce- 
ments* . . .  Warn  your  neighbours."  Any- 
body notice  the  jPaint  but  very  distinct 
odor  of  a  large  red  herring! 

In  contrast  with  this  press  attitude  in 
Quebec  are  the  comments  of  more  im- 
portant publications  in  Canada  where 
literally  dozens  of  editorials  have  been 
T^ritten  on  this  subject  during  the  past 
two  years.  Bruce  Hutchison,  writing  in 
a  western  Canadian  newspaper,  humor- 
ously explains  the  situation  pertaining 
to  a  Bill  of  Eights  in  Canada  today: 

We  insist  on  every  other  country  protecting 
the  basic  rights  of 'its  citizens.  We  are  busy 
at  interminable  international  conference^  de- 
^sing  a  Bill  of  Eights  for  Russians,  Rumani- 
ans, Bulgarians,  Buthenians,  Patogonians — 
everyone  except  Canadians,  We  intend  to 
thrust  a  Bill  of  Rights  on  every  country  which 
will  never  accept  it,  doesn't  want  it  and 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it — ao  long 


W  4t  esnnot  apply  to  Canada  qine  of  the  few 
i££ftta  which  conid  eaforee  it  The  B.  R  A. 
Act,  Bays  the  Toice  from  the  Gitor&i  cellar,  must 
not  be  touched.  And  in  a  whisper  it  adds: 
'Not  until  after  the  nest  election  anyway/ 
Well,  gentlemen,  if  we  are  all  agreed  on  main- 
taining the  rights  of  all  Canadians,  what  is 
the  objection  to  putting  it  down  in  writing 
so  that  all  Canadians  may  be  protected  by  it 
equally,  even  Japanese  Canadians,  even  Jeho* 
vah's  Witnesses,  even  the  men  now  wearing 
the  Quebec  Padlock  t 

Commenting  on  the  size  and  value  of 
the  petition  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  of 
February  12^  1949,  carried  the  following 
editorial ; 

A  petition  circulated  by  Jehovah's  witness- 
es and  signed  by  over  625,000  Canadians  hks 
been  submitted  to  Parliament  protesting 
against  the  invasion  of  civil  liberties  which 
certain  religious  and  minority  groups  have 
suffered.  It  is  stated  that  some  70,000  people 
signed  the  petition  in  the  province  of  Quebec; 
224,000  in  Ontario,  176,000  in  the  prairies, 
108,000  in  British  Columbia  and  46,000  in  the 
Maritimes.  Only  an  insignifieaiat  fraction  of 
these  signatures  could  have  come  from  m^n- 
bers  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  themselves*  .  .  * 
Such  a  mobilization  of  public  opinion  in  pro- 
test against  discrimination  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses is  in  itself  a  victory  for  the  spirit  on 
which  genuine  civil  freedom  is  based* 

Watchtower  Booklets.  Clarify  Issue 

Closely  related  to  the  petition  and 
further  stimulating  the  activity  on  be- 
half of  a  Bill  of  Eights  two  booklets  en-n 
titled  The  Dynamic  American  Bill  of 
Bights  and  The  Case  for  a  Canadian  Bill 
of  Rights  were  prepared  and  printed  by 
the  Watch  Tower  Society  to  the  extent 
of  10,000  copies  of  each  and  mailed  with 
a  personal  letter  to  lawyers,  judges, 
legislatorSj  editors,  columnists,  members 
of  Parliament  and  professional  men 
throughout  the  country*  Their  effect  and 
the  response  in  support  of  a  Bill  of 
Bights  were  startling. 

Some  lawyers  had  considerable  to  say 
about  the  subject,  offering  suggestions 
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as  to  hem  a  BiU  of  Bights  could  be 
achieved  "I  i^ad  your  article  and  it  is  a 
splendid  exposition  of  the  subject  and 
the  argument  is  unanswerable/'  said  one, 
'^No  lawyer  who  respects  himself,  his 
profession  and  the  traditions  of  his  pro* 
ression  can  possibly  disagree  with  any 
portion  of  tills  article/*  remarked  an- 
other. 

That  there  are.  members  of  Parliament 
in  full  accord  with  the  movement  for  a 
Bill  of  Rights  is  noted  by  the  following 
response  received  from  the  House  of 
Commons :  *1  am  in  full  agreement  with 
the  stand  that  you  have  taken  with  re- 
gard to  our  constitutional  freedoms  and 
necessity  for  a  Bill  of  Rights*  I  believe 
that  all  our  schools  should  teach  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  our  system  of 
government  and  human  rights  so  that 
even  young  children  will  learn  how  dear* 
ly  they  were  won  and  how  important  it 
is  to  preserve  them." 

The  Convener  of  Laws  for  fhe  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women  for  Canada  re- 
quested 50  copies  so  that  one  could  be 
filed  with  each  of  the  50  Local  Councils 
of  Women  in  the  country,  and  a  Civil 
Liberties  Association  in  Manitoba  re- 
quested several  hundred  for  distribution 
to  its  members. 

There  are  strong  and  powerful  forces 
in  Canada  working  against  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Bill  of  Rights.  They  have 
seized  on  a  variety  of  arguments  to  try 
to  convince  Canadians  that  a  Bill  of 
Rights  is  unnecessary,  but  the  record 
of  events  refutes  their  position,  Parlia- 
ment  and  the  Canadian  people  have  the 
privilege  of  enriching  freedom  by  re* 
moving  the  blots  which  have  fallen  on 
the  Canadian  record,  and  by  making  a 
Bill  of  Rights  part  of  the  law  of  the  land 
as  a  protection  for  even  the  most  un- 
popular and  weakest  minority,  Canada^s 
greatest  petition  of  625,510  names  de- 
mands just  that.  It  should  not  be  ignored  1 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Canada. 


HERETICS!  Friends  of  the  anti- 
christ! Sect  of  InsubordinatesI 
Troublemakers  I  Underminers  of  tlie 
basis  of  Societal  These  were  among  pub- 
licized expressions  of  hate  lighting  the 
fufee  which  set  off  an  explosion  of  mob 
violence  against  four  Christian  minis- 
ters. The  placet  Edmnndston,  a  French 
Catholic  town  of  over  7,000  people  lying 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  ''Canada's 
Unspoiled  Province''  of  New  Brunswick 
The  victims?  Four  evangelist  mission- 
aries, graduates  from  the  Watchtower 
Bible  School  of  Gilead,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Cecil  Jones,-  Miss  Olive  Lundell  and 
Miss  Winnifred  Parsons,  The  mobsters? 
Five  huTidred  citizens  of  Edmnndstonj 
adults  and  childrenj  both  businessmen 
and  common  townfolk.  The  instigators? 
We  leave  it  up  to  the  readers  to  decide 
after  hearing  the  facts, 

"Weeks  before  the  actual  outbreak  of 
violence  agitation  against  the  ministers 
started  when  public  announcements  over 
the  radio,  in  the  schools  and  from  tbe 
pulpits  were  made  urging  everyone  to 
refuse  them  accommodation,  but  the  first 
intimation  of  real  trouble  came  on  Janu- 
ary 22  when  a  businessman  approached 
Margaret  ej^ones,  advising  her  she  could 
not  work  on  the  corner  and  they  were 
having  a  meeting  that  very  morning  to 
arrange  some  way  of  getting  them  and 
their  magazines  off  the  streets  and  put- 
ting her  in  jail.  In  the  evening  their  land- 
lady, Mrs.  Glenn,  regretfully  told'  the 
group  they  would  have  to  leave  because 
during  the  afternoon  "Father''  Gagnon 
had  called  on  the  owner  of  the  building 
and  ordered  him  to  put  her  and  her  hus- 
band out  of  his  home  unless  they  had  the 
four,  to  whom  they  were  renting  rooms, 
evicted. 

Monday  morning  found  them  in  the 
Magistrate's  Court  with  a  charge  of  'dis- 
tributing or  scattering  handbills,  dodg- 
ers or  other 'advertising  material  on  the 
streets*  laid  against  Mrs.  Jones,  True  to 
the  businessman's  promise,  a  way  had 
been  found  to  deprive  this  minister  of 
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her  freedom  to  preach  and  to  get  her  and 
her  magazines  off  the  streets.  When  the 
trial  was  held  in  Edmundston  before 
Magistrate  B*  J,  Hubert  on  February  2^ 
1949,  the  magistrate  spared  no  words  in 
denouncing  her  activities,  though  this 
had  no  bearing  on  the  Jaw  in  questionj 
and  ended  his  upbraiding  with  a  convic- 
tion giving  no  reasons  for  judgment. 

Lucien  Fortin,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  expressions  of  hate  used  at  the  intro- 
ductibn  of  this  article,  is  in  agreement 
with  the  magistrate  in  denying  God- 
given  freedom  and  the  right  to  fair  trials 
and  he  outlines  in  the  Madawaska  news- 
paper the  "oourse  of  action  that  should 
be  pursued  vby  all  citizens  of  the  com- 
nxunity ; 

Our  line  of  conduct  then  la  to  firmly  refuse 
the  entry  of  our  homes  to  the  witnesses.  To 
that  end,  and  to  facilitate  the  thing  to  all  the 
population,  the  Leagues  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  the  two  parishes  have  taken  the  initiative 
to  have  a  small  card  printed, .  size  ,6"  x  8", 
bearing  the  following  inacription,  in  both 
languages:  *^^Notice — The  entry  of  my  home 
is  strictly  prohibited  to  the  witnesses  of  Jeho- 
vah or  to  their  representatives." 

The  Campaign  Advances 

Early  on  Friday  morning,  Febrnary  1] , 
word  began  circulating  through  the  town 
that  a  mob  was  to  form  at  midnight  for 
the  purpose  of  running  these  falsely- 
accused  "insubordinates"  out  of  town. 
News  of  this  planned  uprising  reached 
the  ears  of  the  victims^  who  immediate- 
ly visited  the  police  office  where  the  chief 
of  police,  Mr,  Alvernini,  informed  them 
he  had  already  learned  of  the  possible 
uprising  and  assured  them  that  the  mob- 
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bing  would  not  materialize,  as  he  had 
talked  the  mobsters  out  of  it*  With  this 
word  of  assurance  from  the  police  the 
misBiouaries  returned  to  their  home  be- 
lieving that  the  situation  was  well  in 
hand;  however,  during  the  day  a  feeling 
of  tension  began  to  grow  throughout  the 
town  and  by  9: 00  o'clock  in  the  evening 
it  broke,  A  call  came  through  advising 
that  the  mob  was  sure  to  organize  as 
planned,  so  contact  was  again  made  with 
the  police  authorities,  *only  to  find  that 
the  chief  was  not  available  and  the  con- 
stable on  duty  feigned  ignorance  of  the 
mob.  To  take  precautions  the  four  de* 
cided  it  best  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
stay  at  a  friend's  home  for  the  night ;  and 
what  next  followed  is  described  in  the 
graphic  account  of  one  of  the  victims: 

We  started  to  leave  the  house  about  10;  15 
p.m.  Cars  were  passing  in  front  of  the 
house.  We  hesitated  to  step  out,  and  wlien 
we  did  a  car  that  had  been  standing  without 
lights  opposite  the  house  started  up  its  nn>- 
torj  so  we  slipped  back  upstairs  to  warn  our 
other  companions.  Unfortunately  they  had 
gone  out  the  baak  way.  We  decided  to  slip 
out  the  same  way  quickly.  No  ears  were  in 
view.  We  reached  the  corner  of  Michaud  and 
Emerson  when  we  saw  a  grey  ear  with  three 
men  in  it.  It  passed  by.  At  the  comer  of 
Oostigan  and  Emerson  two  men  stood  talking 
and  one  moved  away  as  we  approached.  The 
other  made  what  seemed  to  be  a  signal  with 
his  hand.  The  grey  £ar  was  now  approaching^ 
from  Canada  Road  but  with  three  men  cling- 
ing to  the  rear  bumper.  When  we  heard  the 
ear  slow  down  we  started  to  run.  It  turned 
around.  My  companion  who  was  ahead  of  me 
seemed  to  have  her  hand  right  on  the  door 
of  the  City  Hall  (where  the  police  station  is 
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located)  when  footsteps  pursuing  us  dosed* 
in.  Someone  pounced  "cm  her  from  behind.  I 
saw  her  dragged  back  down  the  walk  as  some- 
oil  e  behind  tripped  me  and  I  fell.  I  got  up  and 
made  a  move  toward  my  companion  but  two 
men  had  me.  Both  of  us  were  screaming.  In 
resisting  being  forced  into  a  car  I  saw  Winnie 
being  dragged  on  the  ground.  The  City  Hall 
door  opened  and  Alvernini  with  two  other  po^ 
lieemen  sauntered  out.  Alvernini  was  smiling! 

Police  Collaborate  with.  Mobsters 

Poiiee  Chief  Alvernini  witnessed  the 
next  acts  of  violation  of  law  and  order. 
In  a  brave  attempt  to  show  his  office  he 
ordered  the  mobsters  to  release  one  of 
the  two  girls,  and  Winnifred  Parsons 
was  freed  and  taken  up  to  the  chiers 
ofTicej  but  not  before  she  had  been  sub- 
jected to  manhandling,  dragging  along 
the  ground,  and  having  her  clothing 
shamefully  disarranged.  Her  companion 
was  forcibly  thrown  into  the  back  of  a 
car  on  the  floor  and  oflF  it  went. 

In  the  police  station  Miss  Parsons  was 
expressing  anxiety  over  her  companion 
who  was  last  seen  being  forced  into  a  car. 
Her  constant  questioning  brought  sur- 
prising words  from  the  chief:  *'Don't 
worry,  they  won't  hurt  her.  She  will  be 
fed  and  given  a  good  place  to  rest-" 
Strangely  enough,  after  siraijar  ques- 
tioning by  Miss  Lundell  the  mobsters 
replied:  "You  won't  be  hurt — we  are 
going  to  take  you  to  a  safe  place  for  the 
night  where  you  will  be  fed  and  taken 
care  of !" 

Uneasiness  increased  as  the  angry 
mo\>  surrounded  the  police  station. 
Spurred  on  by  the  mob  that  by  this  time 
had  swelled  to, proportions  of  from  300 
to  500,  those* in- the  lead  became  bold 
enough  to  press  pn  to  the  very  doors  of 
tlie  City  Hall  and  jam  the  corridors  of 
the  station.  Feeling  was  running  high 
and  i!i[iss  Parsojis  was  advised  by  Alver- 
nini that  if  the  mobsters  broke  into  the 
office  she  was  to  go  with  them  but  was 
assured  that  she  would  not  be  injured. 

Three  times  Miss  Lundell  was  circled 


trough  town  in  the  car  and  on  one  oc- 
casion noticed  a  scli(?  mass  o£  mobsters 
pouring  out  of  Bard's  transport  truck. 
Finally  she  was  brought  back  to. the'  po- 
lice station  to  'join  her  companion  and 
ushered  through  the  howling  mob  to  the 
chief's  office,  where,  instead  of  any  effort 
being  made  to  dispel  the  mob,  Alvemi- 
ni's  collaboration  again  came  to  the  fore. 
Frequently  he  stepped  out  of  his  office  to 
presumably  reason  with  the  mob^  and  at 
one  time  he  was  seen  shaking  hands  with 
one  of  the  mobsters  and  smiling.  Even 
one  of  tJie  attending  constables  tried  to 
cover  up  the  handshaking  by  closing  the 
door^  but  too  late.  The  two  girls  were  in- 
formed that  the  rioters,  who  seemed  to 
he  running  the  whole  show  witli  Alverni- 
ni  acting  as  mediator,  were  intent  on 
kicking  them  out  of  town  to  Quebec  City. 
A  plea  was  made  to  be  allowed  to  travel 
to  Woodstock  some  hundred  miles  south 
of  Edmundston  where  they  had  friends; 
but  Alveruini  consulted  with  the  mob — 
the  victims  must  go  to  Quebec  I 

Pause  and  consider.  Mobster  after 
mobster,  big,  burly  lumberjacks  pouring 
Out  of  Bard's  transport  truck,  uniting 
forces  with  townfolk  and  moving  en 
masse,  throwing  aside  all  semblance  of 
law  and  order  to  get  these  ministers. 
What  were  the  grounds  for  this  out- 
break of  intolerance f  Had  any  acts  of 
lawlessness  been  committed  to  warrant 
an  uprising?  Where  was  the  freedom  of 
worship  in  Edmundston  of  which  Cana- 
da so  proudly  boasts  t 

Concerned  over  their  two  companions 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Cecil  Jones,  who  had 
earlier  managed  a  safe  retreat,  phdned 
the  police  station  for  word  about  the  oth- 
er two.  Somehow  this  call  identified  their 
whereabouts,  and  not  long  afterward  a 
section  of  the  mob  swarmed  around  the 
house  clamoring  for  the  Witnesaes.  De- 
nial of  their  presence  brought  in  Alver- 
nini*  Under  escort  of  police  the  two  Wit- 
nesses were  led  through  the  seething 
throng  and  instructed  to  get  into  one  of 
the  mobster's  cars.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
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reasoned  with  the  oceupantf  of  the  car 
to  be  allowed  to  go  back  ana  pack  their 
belongings,  but  received  the  reply:  '^We 
will  have  to  speak  to  the  boss/'  The  group 
was  then  united  at  the  police  station  and 
taken  to  their  home  to  pack.  On  entering 
the  home  they  found  the  landlady  in 
tears  and  their  rooms  ransacked;  their 
packing  had,  in  mob  style  obviously,  been 
done  for  them.  Now  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion. Greeting  them  were  some  of  their 
belongings  junked  in  cartons  ready  to 
be  put  on  the  train,  In  the  back  room  of 
the  railway  station  the  chief  demanded 
to  know  how  much  money  the  missionar- 
ies had,  and  on  finding  them  short  of  the 
train  fare  the  mobsters  were  quick  to 
supply  the  lack. 

Bibles  Burned 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  days  of  the' bloody  Inquisition  to 
find  God's  Word  torn  to  shreds  and 
thrown  to  the  flames  of  the  persecution 
that  marked  the  path  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian martyrs.  Edmundston,  along  with 
Quebec  province,  has  brought  this  up  to 
date.  At  2 ;  00  a.m.  silhouettes  of  children 
and  adults  dancing  around  a  bonfire 
could  be  seen  for  blocks  as  Bibles  and 
printed  Bible  sermons  were  tossed  to 
the  flames.  "Why  this  frenzied  hate 
against  the  Bible  by  representatives  of  a 
church  which  falsely  claims  to  have  made 
the  Bible  and  preserved  iti  And  now  in 
auto-da-fe  style  these  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  whom  they  have  falsely  labeled 
"faith  destroyers",  are  forced  to  the 
train  on  a  path  carpeted  with  shreds  of 
Bible  literature  and  pages  torn  from  th"e 
Bible  blowing  around  in  the  wind.  How 
proud  Monsieur  Fortin  must  feel  with 
the  progress  of  his  campaign  I  Surely  a 
proud  possessor  he  must  be  of  his  reli- 
gions  faith  that  led  to  mob  violence,  and 
the  ousting  of  four  gospel-preachers  out 
of  town.  Yes,  a  successful  'climax  to  his 
hate  campaign,  but  at  the  cost  of  depriv- 
ing these  ministers  of  freedom  of  speech, 
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press  and  worship  a^scordm^  to  the  die^ 

tates  of  their  own  eonseience- 

Time  for  the  departure  of  the  trabi 
approachest  and  we.  see  these  publishers 
of  the  Kingdom  pushed  to  uieir  seats 
and  guarded  lest  they  tell  others  about 
the  good  news  of  Qod'a  kingdom.  How 
vulnerable  religion  does  fear  the  Bible  I 

Sliame  on  You^  Edmundston/ 

Your  own  citizens  are  ashamed  of  your 
foul  deeds.  The  province  in  which  you 
are  privUeged  to  live  has  been  spoiled 
because  of  your  actions.  All  Canada  is 
talking  about  you^  and  soon  the  whole 
world  will  know.  You  have  made  a  name 
for  yourself  that  will  not  soon  be  erased, 
because  it  has  been  carved  with -instru- 
ments born  of  the  Inquisition  period. 
Listen  to  these  expressions  now  being 
made  known  to  the  public: 

We  trust  that  you  people^  will  prosecute  to 
the  very  limit  of  the  law  those  responsible 
for  riots  and  kidnaping  of  members  of  your 
organization  ...  in  Edmundston^  N.  B.  Let 
us  have  a  show-down  on  all  anti-God  influ- 
ences. —  Prom  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  action  of  a  mob  of  500  people  who 
seized  and  burned  religious  pamphlets  and 
forced  four  members  of  the  Witnesses  of  Je* 
hovah  to  flee  from  Edmundston,  N.  B,,  is 
most  deplorable.  There  is  no  room  for  mali- 
eious  discrimination  of  this  kind  in  Canada. 
.  .  .  Those  guilty  of  inciting  the  violence 
should  be  brought  to  justice  and  dealt  with 
severely. — From  Saskatoon,  Star  Phoenix. 

National  B  rotherhood  week  begins  next 
Monday  but  obviously  the  people  of  Ed- 
mundston, N.B.,  haven't  heard  about  it  yet. 
,  ,  ,  Of  aU  the  scabrous  pestilences  which 
afflict  mankind  from  time  to  time,  none  is 
more  mischievous  or  vicious  than  hate.  And 
hate  based  on  relie:ious  persecution  of  this 
sort  is  the  most  vicious  of  all,  not  only  in  the 
grim  effect  it  has  on  its  victims  bnt  also  in  the 
degrading  effect  it  has  on  its  perpetrators. 
Cruel  sufifering  is  the  fate  of  the  victim.  But 
the  consuming  inner  rottenness  and  warped 
mentality  of  the  perpetrator  is  even  worse. 
—From  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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Canwfiaiis  mey  protest  agamst  what  hf^ 
happened  recenity  in  Hungary,  And  while 
they  protest,  they  should  blush.  Something  of 
the  same  sort  has  been  happening  in  Canada. 
If  there  is  an  important  difference  it  ia  not 
to  our  credit. — Toronto  Globe  atid  MaiL 

While  the  Orange  Lodge  ia  not  sponsoring 
the  teachings  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  or  any 
other  religious  group,  we  do  moat  emphat- 
ically protest  the  disgraceful  expulsion  frpm 
the  town  of  Edmundston  members  of  this  par- 
ticular sect.  Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  worship  are  two  of  the  cardinal  principles 
of  democracy  and  we  call  upon  the  proper 
authorities  to  take  action  to  punish  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  outrage,  and  to  prevent  any 
such  further  occurrence, — From  New  Bruna^ 
wick,  St.  John  Telegraph  Journah 

It  was  decided  at  a  Protestant  rally  held 
in  the  Reformed  Baptist  Church  here  tonight 
that  a  strong  letter  of  protest  would  be  for- 
warded to  the  Mayor  of  Edmundston  regard- 
ing the  denial  of  religious  freedom  to  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses, — From  Moncton,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

It's  a  laugh  on  the  town  to  think  that  500 
persons  had  to  get  together  to  put  four  people 
out  of  town.  And  how  can  they  expect  to  make 
people  obey  the  law  when  the  police  them- 
selves break  itY — From  Edmundston  itself. 

In  March  the  four  evicted  ministers 
returned  to  Edmundston  ajid  brought 
charges  against  some  of  the  mobsters, 
but  Magistrate  Hubert  dismissed  the 
case  against  these  ringleaders. 

Edmundston^  you  are  the  one  to  suffer 
most  as  a  resiilt  of  this  disgraceful  epi- 
sode. The  four  faithful  ministers  who 
suifered  at  your  hands  can  now  turn 
with  confidence  to  God's  Word  for  com- 
fort, wherein  Christ  Jesus  said,  at  Mat- 
thew 5:11,12;  ''Blessed  afe  ye,  when 
men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you, 
and  shall  say  all  mani^er  of  evil  against' 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoice^  and 
be  exceeding  glad :  for  great  is  your  re- 
ward in  heaven:  for  so  persecuted  they 
the  prophets  which  were  before  you/' 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Canada. 
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Animals  and  CiviUz'Ution 


'^  The  Umted  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  bad  its  trqnbleB  <!OTintin^  dncfea  and 
geese.  The  desirable  method  is  to  make  an  aerial  survey  by  flying'  over  marshy 
Tphere  tlie  wildfowl  are  feeding  and  photograph  thenij  and  from  these  pifltures 
make  eounta  and  estimates.  But  the  hitch  was  that  the  birds  were  frightened  by 
the  roar  of  the  plane's  engines  and  would  fly  out  of  the  camera's  range.  Not  so 
now,  however.  Modern  civilization  swoops  in  over  the  birds  at  their  winter  feed- 
ing grounds  before  they  hear  what  it  ^s  all  about,  A  jet  plane  cow  streaks  over  the 
marshlands  at  a  400 -mile-an -hour  clip  and  snaps  the  birdies  beneath  the  camera  before  they  are  aware 
of  the  sound  made  by  this  monstrous  metal  bird  that  flies  so  faat  ^thout  even  flapping  its  wings. 


•^  Sixty  pigeon  fanciers  in  New  Jersey 
are  seeking  emancipation  for  their  1,650 
feathered  charges.  They  are  highly  bred 
racers,  but  the  J^w  overtook  them  and 
banned  them  from  the  skyoverEayonne. 
Why?  The  complaint  was  that  pigeons 
roosting  in  the  eaves  were  defacing  St* 
Henry's  Koman  Catholic  Church-  Tsk! 
tekl  Jesus  said 'the  clergy  should  clean 
up  within  their  systems  first  and  not 
worry  only  about  outward  appearances. 
Investigation  might  show  these  birds 
smearing  the  church  are  "Communists", 

^  Warning:  Mothers,  if  your  young 
son  balks  at  bathing  don't  let  him  read 
this.  Pacific  fulmars,  gulMike  birds, 
have  a  passion  for  bathing*  They  will 
soak  in  the  *'tub"  for  more  than  an  hour 
at  a  stretch.  But  the  fastidious  fulmar's 
love  for  bathing  can  be  his  undoing. 
Sometimes  they  take  such  si  long  bath 
they  get  water-logged'  and  sink  and 
drown.  See  what  a  potent  argument  this 
could  be  for  Junior  on  Saturday  night  f 
But,  at  least,  it  is  a  clean  way  to  die. 


•g  Id  ^lew  York  city  recently  a  little 
spider  could  not  have  made  a  bigger 
mark  in  the  world  if  it  had  been  an 
earthquake.  In  fact,  it  was  mistaken  for 
one.  Home-hunting,  it  explored  the  me- 
chanical bowela  of  a  seismograph,  leaped 
upon  the  sensitive  pendulum  and  caused 
it  to  register  a  violent  earthq^akelike 
reactioDT  Aud  then  spun  a  web  that  pre- 
vented  delicate  recordings.  The  spider's 
fatcf  "You  may  say,"  a  spokesman  mur- 
mured, "that  it  received  a  decent  burial." 

'g  A  "sea  serpent"  named  "Bobo"  has 
now  been  exposed  as  a  faker.  For  some 
time  he  has  frightened  several  flshermen 
in  Monterey  bay,  California,  by  surfac- 
ing alongside  their  small  boats.  Swear- 
ing o^  the  bottle  did  not  dispel  the  snaky 
vision,  but  the  death  of  the  maligned 
"sea  serpent"  did.  When  Bobo's  body 
was  washed  ashore  (and^quite  a  body  it 
waSt  being  17i  feet  long)  it  was  identi- 
fied as  an  elephant  seal.  With  a  trunk, 
eight-inch  teeth,  a  face  covered  with 
barnacles,  these  seals  can  be  confusing. 


•J*  Freddie  lives  in  Auckland.  New  Zealand.  He  has  a  steady  job  as  an  electrician's  helper,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  business.  He  is  unorthodox  in  his  methods,  however.  With  a  string  around  Ma  neck 
he  stands  at  OMe  end  of  a  pipe,  a  man  at  the  other  end  blows  into  the  pipe  the  scent  of  a  dead  rabbit, 
and  Freddie  scrsmbles  through,  taking  along  the  string,  which  then  is  used  to  pull 
wiring  through  the  pipe.  In  one  morning  Freddie  laid  wiring  in  60,  pipes,  the 
longest  of  which  was  130  feet,  This  job  would*  have  taJten  an  ordinary  electrician  a 
month  and  cost  $300.  Then  an  electrician's  union  objected:  Freddie  was  under- 
paidj  under  15  years  of  age,  and  not  a  union  member,  Freddie's  boss  replied :  he 
is  a  grandfather;  he  will  join  the  union;  he  will  get  a  rabbit  a  day.  Terms  agree- 
able; no  strike  called.  Freddie,  in  case  you  never  met  him,  is  a  flvc-year-old  ferret. 
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rights  for  Your  Health 


THE  science  of  medicine,  like  tlie  sci- 
ence of  transportation  or  of  commu- 
nication^ has  advanced  more  in  the  past 
hundred  years  than  in  all  previous  his- 
tory of  mankind.  Only  sixty-five  years 
ago  a  few  outstanding  pioneers  were 
fighting  for  the  recognition  of  facts 
which  are  now  considered  fundamental 
in  the  medical  field.  Almost  the  entire 
medical  world  was  fighting  against  Pas- 
teur and  his  theory  that  diseases  are 
caused  by  germs.  The  surgical  profes- 
sion was  opposing  Lister  and  his  use  of 
antiseptics  in  his  operative  practice. 

It  was  during  this  stormy  period  of 
medicine  and  its  research  tliat  osteop- 
athy liad  its  beginning.  It  dates  from  its 
founding  by  Dr,  Andrew  Taylor  Still, 
who  was  born  niear  Jonesville,  Virginia, 
in  1828.  As  a  son  of  a  pioneer  doctor- 
preacher,  he  moved  with  his  parents  first 
into  Tennessee  and  later  to  Missouri, 
and  then  to  Kansas.  At  the  age  of  25, 
Andrew  Taylor  Still  had  started  the 
practice  of  medicine  under  his  father. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  access  to  the 
few  scientific  books  of  his  time.  There 
were  no  laboratories  where  he  eould 
work. 

Practicing,  farming,  pioneering,  and 
as  an  officer  in  the  Civil  War,  he  passed 
the  time  until  1864.  In  that  year  he  lost 
three  of  his  own  children  in  aii  epidemic 
of  spinal  meningitis.  He  had  done  all  he 
could^  all  that  was  known  to  do  for  such 
cases.  Realizing  that  he  had  been  handi- 
capped from  the  lack  of  knowledge  for 
treating  such  a  disease,  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  orthodox  medical  methods  of 
treatment  became  more  acute.  His  short 
college  course  about  1869  did  not  offer 
much  light.  Disease  was  just  beginning 
io  be  studied.  The  most  advanced  scien- 
tists of  the  world  actually  knew  less  of 
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its  nature  than  does  the  average  reading 
layman  of  today. 

Immurdly  and  Structural  Perfection 

In  1874,  Dr.  Still,  as  a  result  of  his 
years  of  experience  and  observation, 
studying  more  closely  the  anatomical 
structure  of  man,  announced  two  theo- 
ries which  are  now  firmly  established. 
The  discoveries  resulting  from  modern 
study  of  tlie  human  body  have  contribut- 
ed proof  to  his  early  statements.  Dr* 
Still^s  theory  of  immunity  as  be  first 
stated  it  is:  "The  human  body  contains 
within  itself  all  the  elements  and  vital 
forces  necessary  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ment of  disease;  that  the  body  takes 
from  the  ingested  food  and  drink  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  fight  off  illness. 
Nature  develops  in  the  body  its  own  de- 
fense against  disease." 

This  statement  of  the  modern  theory 
of  immunity  announced  by  the  mature 
mind  of  a  thinking,  observing,  nature- 
loving  physician,  as  the  result  of  his 
years  of  experience  and  observation,  en- 
tirely without  the  aid  of  modern  labora- 
tory methods,  antedates  by  eleven  years 
the  announcement  of  the  famous  Ehrlich 
who  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  after 
years  of  laboratory  study.  This  theory 
of  immunity  is  practically  undisputed 
today. 

Dr.  Still's  second  announcement  is  a 
corollary  to  the  first.  He  said,  in  sub- 
stance, that  perfection  of  structure  in 
the  body  is  necessary  for  perfection  of 
physiological  performance.  In  order  that 
the  body  immunity  be  perfectly  exer- 
cised, it  is  necessary  that  the  machinery 
shall  be  in  proper  adjustment.  A  per- 
fectly operating  body  machine  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  desired  flow  of 
nerve  impulses  which  control  the  circu- 
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Ifltion  of  the  variotis  body  fiuids.  This  is 
no  donbt  the  reason  for  Dr.  Still's  fa- 
vorite expression,  "The  rule  of  the  artery 
is  supreme."  On  these  two  theories,  sane, 
sejisible  and  understandable,  is  haaea 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  oste- 
opathic school  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  osteopathic  physician  and  sur- 
geon acts  upon  the  principle  that  the  hu- 
man body  is  a  living  machine  whit^h, 
given  wholesome  physical  and  mental 
environment^  good  food  and  water,  prop- 
er exercise  and  pure  air,  will  be  healthy 
just  so  long  as  all  the  interrelated  parts 
of  ^ia  medianism  remain  in  proper  ad- 
justment, "When  a  derangement  m  such 
wonderful  mechanism  of  adjustment  is 
produced,  a  lowered  immunity  to  disease 
IS  the  result.  The  osteopathic  physician 
corrects  that  maladjustment^  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so  by  manipulation  of  the 
muscular  and  skeletonal  strueturej  and 
by  such  correction  normal  health  is  re- 
stored. Howeverj  osteopathy  is  not  a 
system  of  rubbin^er  or  massage,  nor  is  it 
chiropractic. 

So  much  for  theory.  Most  of  us  are 
interested  in  practical  application  of 
these  theories  and  getting  results.  Be- 
sides appreciating  the  theory  the  oate- 
opathic  physician  is  interested  in  obtain- 
ing results  and  having  satisfied  patients. 
To  obtain  this  goal,  all  modern  methods 
of  diagnosis,  including  the  laboratory, 
X-radianee,  and  other  methods^  are  used, 
as  weU  as  a  careful,  complete  physical 
examination.  Special  search  is  made  for 
mechanical  defects,  many  of  which  have 
not  given  local  symptoms.  Many,  but  by 
no  meaiis  all,  mechanical  defects  are  dis- 
covered in  strategic  positions,  that  is,  in 
the  local  areas  in  which  large  nerves 
emerge  from  the  spinal  cord  or  the  brain. 

Osteopathic  physicians  spend  years  in 
developing  their  sense  of  touch.  Perfect- 
ing the  tactile  sense  to  the  highest  de* 
gree,  tiey  are  able  to  detect  slight  de- 
partures from  the  normal  in  the  body 
tissues,  not  only  superficial  but  deep. 
Patients  often  marvel  at  the  physician's 
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abUity  to  detect  by  touch  nnsnspected 
painful  areas,  Just  as  the  osteopathic 
physician  uses  ali  known  methods  of 
diagnosis  as  well  as  his  own  particular 
skill  in  finding  mechanical  body  derange- 
ment, so  does  he  use  aU  other  proved 
methods  of  treatment,  and  in  particular 
his  peculiar  ability  to  correct  the  found 
mechanical  difficulties.  So  with  a  skill 
and  a  technique  acquired  from  years  of 
eareful^sehooling  and  clinical  experience, 
he  is  able  to  readjust  and  normalize  the 
body  structure  so  that  health  may  return, 

Trtiining  of  Osteopaths 

The  first  college  of  osteopathy  was 
established  at  Kirksville,  Missouri,  1892. 
The  American  School  of  Osteopathy 
opened  with  a  charter  stating  its  pur- 
pose to  be:  "to  improve  our  system  of 
surgery,  midwifery,  and  the  treatment 
of  general  diseases/'  But  the  charter  was 
not  obtained  easily*  The  attorney  who 
was  asked  to  draw  the  charter  objected 
that  he  could  not  find  "osteopath/*  in 
Webster's  dictionary.  To  which  Dr.  Still 
replied :  *'Mr.  Attorney,  yon  get  the  char- 
ter issued  and  well  put  osteopathy  in 
Wehstefs  Dictionary)"  At  the  present 
time  there  are  six  colleges  approved  by 
the  American  Osteopathip  Association. 
They  are  located  in  Chicago,  111.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Kansas  City  and  Kirk- 
ville,  Mo.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Phila- 
delphiaj  Pa. 

Each  of  these  schools  operates  a  large 
clinic  in  which  every  sort,  of  diagnostic 
measure  and  treatment  may  be  carried 
out.  Efficient  laboratories  are  provided. 
An  out-patient  department  is  operated 
as  well,  where  students  obtain  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  care  of  bedfast  patients. 
Each  college  has  connected  with  it  one 
or  more  general  hospitals,  and  some  are 
connected  with  hospitals  for  speciality 
practice* 

The  curricula  of  study  in  osteopathic 
colleges  have  been  expanded  gradually 
since  the  founding  of  the  first  school  in 
1892.  All  medical  education  has  been  sub- 
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Ject  to  the  growing  demands  of  a  think- 
ing public  since  that  time.  Two-  and 
three-year  professional  courses  were 
necessary  to  teach  the  newly  discovered 
field  of  therapy.  Since  1916  the  standard 
professional  course  has  been  four  years 
of  nine  months  each.  And  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  D.O.  (Doctor  of 
Osteopathy)  are  a  minimum  of  two 
years  of  college  pre-professional  educa- 
tion in  an  accredited  university  or  col- 
lege^  and  then  the  four  years  of  profes- 
sional atudv  in  one  of  the  approved  oste- 
opathic colleges.  Thus  modern  osteo- 
fiathic  physicians  have  a  minimum  of  six 
ull  years  of  college  training. 

Osteopathic  physicians  are  schooled  in 
the  basic  biological  sciences^  including 
anatomy,  physiology^  biochemistry, 
pathology  and  pharmaeology,  which  com- 
prise almost  47  percent  of  the  5,200 
average  hours  of  professional  training. 
General  surgery,  obstetrics,  g3Tieeology, 
radiology,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  dis- 
eases, kidney  and  genital  conditions  com- 
prise 27  percent  of  the  training,  and 
osteopathic  manipulative  technique,  pe- 
diatrics and  public  health  the  remaining 
26  percent  of  the  professional  course. 

Osteopathy  Progressive 

Osteopathic  theory  has  progressedt  ac- 
cepting scientific  truth  where  it  was  to 
be  found.  Osteopathy  is  today  a  grow- 
ing, progressive  therapy.  New  methods 
of  diagnosis  and  manipulative  treatment 
are  daily  discoveries.  The  actual  meth- 
ods of  correcting  faulty  tissue  are  being 
Refined.  But  some  disease  problems  still 
defy  solution*  No  single  method  of  treat- 
ment is  today  complete,  and  none  can 
truthfully  claim  to  he  a  cure-all,  but 
yearly  steady  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  osteopathic  profession  in  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  disease. 

Many  have  thought  that  osteopathy  is 
opposed  to  surgery;  but  surgery  is  an 
integral  part  of  osteopathy.  Osteopathic 
physicians^  however,  because  of  their 
high  regard  for  the  physiologic  corre- 
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lafion  of  all  parts  of  the  body  madiine, 
regard  surgery  as  something  that  is  not 
to  be  done  promiscuously.  The  appendix, 
tonsils^,  ana  other  organs  most  common- 
ly subjected  to  removal  by  surgery,  are 
considered  by  the  osteopath  as  parts  of  a 
carefully  unified  architectural  structure, 
the  human  body.  To  remove  a  part  of 
this  unified  structure  weakens  the  body 
integrity  and  creates  an  unnatural  con- 
dition of  body  niechanies.  Yet  there  are 
conditions  wlien  an  organ  or  a  part  must 
be  removed.  This  is  when  it  becomes  dis- 
eased and  menaces  the  health  and  life  of 
the  individual.  Then  there  is  no  quib- 
bling about  surgery.  The  operation  will 
be  performed  and  the  body  ^ill  adjust 
itself  thereafter;  for  this  adaptive  abil- 
ity is  one  of  the  greatest  powers  with 
which  the  human  body  ib  endowed. 

Osteopathy  is  today  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  every  state,  thp  District  or  Co- 
lumbia, in  the  Canadian  provinces,  and 
osteopathic  physicians  are  licensed  ac- 
cordingly. Osteopathy  is  the  least  crowd- 
ed of  all  the  higher  professions;  there 
are  11,270  doctors  of  osteopathy  prac- 
ticing in  Canada,  U.S.A.  and  tlie  British 
Isles,  European  Continent,  South  Afri- 
ca, South  America,  India,  China  and 
Australia.' To  assist  in  their  work  here 
in  the  U.S.A.  the  doctors  of  osteopathy 
have  established  more  than  three  hun- 
dred osteopathic  hospitals  and  clinics. 

Two  great  schools  of  medicine  and 
thought  have  come  down  to  us  from  re- 
cent decades.  The  allopathic^  or  medical, 
and  the  osteopathia  The  allopathic  ma- 
jors on  the  idea  of  putting  something 
into  tiie  body  to  make  or  keep  it  well* 
The  other  places  chief  emphasis  upon  the 
theory  that  the  living  body  has  the  in- 
herent ability  to  develop  its  own  natural 
immunity  to  germs  or  to  their  pi^oducts,, 
as  well  as  adjusting  itself  to  an  amazing 
degree  to  other  circumstances.  But  in  or- 
der to  do  this,  all  parts  of  the  body  must 
be  in  correct  structural  relationship. 
These  are  the  principles  which  are  fun- 
damental in  osteopathy  today, 
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"Let  the  Dead  Bury  Their  Dead'^ 


4L  Cardinal  Spellman,  of  New  York,  in  March  ae- 
ejjmplished  his  moat  important  service  in  ten  years. 
Pof  seven  weeks  300  men,  most  of  them  Cath- 
olic, had  been  on  strike.  They  were  ^ravedi^erg 
at  two  Catholic  cemeteries  operated  by-the  trusteea 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  They  wanted  a  pay  rlse^ 
a  forty-hour  weeE,  with  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time. But  they  could  not  fool  astute  SpeUman,  He 
saw  it  all  in  a  flash.  "Thia  ia  not  a  strike  for  honra 
or  wages  or  other  -working  conditionst"  the  cardinal 
.confided,  and  then  let  the  sinister  cat  out  of  the 
bag':  ''Its  very  nature  and  conduct  from  the  begin- 
ning' are  reminders  of  the  anti-Christian  atrocities 
now  being  exposed  abroad.  They  all  spring  from 
the  same'  evil,  slnfnl  Sbnree,"  That's  right,  the  un- 
ion was  as  red  as  the  cardinal's  cap ! 
C^  So  Spellman  herded  100  students  for  the 
priesthood  ffom  their  classrooms  into  buses  and 
headed  for  the  cemeteries.  Through  the  picket  lines 
they  went  under  polite  protection,  and  dug  ^aves. 
With  a  grandstand  flourish  Spellman  said  he  would 
"do  anything  the  foreman  tells  me  to  do"  and  upon 
arrival  'Volunteered  to  go  digging",  but  the  well- 
rehearsed  monsign  or  in  charge  dutifully  denied  hira 
hard  labor.  Apparently  it  is  still  a  little  early  for 
fulfillment  of  Zechariah  's  prophecy  that  false 
prophets  would  east  off  their  religious  toga  and  dig 
in  the  dirt,  in  an  endeavor  to  hide  a  hyptJCritical 
past.— Zechariah  13 :  4, 5,  Am.  Stan.  Vet, 
C  Bitterly  the  Catholic  strikers  watched  the  strike* 
breakers.  A  union  lawyer  said;  "It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  .  .  .  pay  the  living  a 
just  wage  than  to  bury  the 
dead."  Other  strikers  observed 
that  as  Catholics  they  sup- 
ported the  seminary,  now  the 
seminary  took  the  bread  and 
butter  out  of  their  mouths, 
and  were  strikebreakers*  Of 
the  cardinal  they  said:  "His 
labor  schools  teach  labor's  rights.  They  fail 
to  practice  it  themselves."  Oh  wellj  they 'also 
|>reach  the  Bible,  *bnt  fail  to  practice  it.  Later 
the  union  me't,  took  an  anti -Communist  oath^  voted 
to  diaafiUiate  the  parent  union  attacked  as  Com- 
munist-dominatedj  asserted  Communism  was  not 
the  real  issua  hut  a  "red  herring*',  and  adopted  a 
resolutioti  condemning  "the  union-busting  tactics 
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of  any  employer,  including  the  Catholic  Church 
when  it  acts  as  an  employer'^ 
C  Spellman  responded:  "They're  getting  repent- 
ant kind  of  late/^  This  surprised  the  union  work- 
ers, who  had  been  taught  by  the  priests  that  the 
penitent  who  repents,  no  matter  how  late,  even,  on 
his  deathbed,  gains  forgiveness.  A  committee  of 
the  strikers'  wives  called  on  the  cardinai,  objected 
to  the  "reckless  and  misgmded  charges  of  Commu- 
niain",  and  sought  Eettlement  of  the  strike.  But 
Spellman  said  he  wanted  the  men  to  return  to  work 
as  Catholics  and  iiidividuals  but  not  as  union  mem- 
bers. Aa  to  the  union-busting  charge  he  emoted:  '*I 
admit  to  the  accusation  of  strikebreaker  and  I  am 
proud  of  it-  If  stopping  a  strike  like  this  isn't  a 
thing  of  honor,  then  I  don't  know  what  honor  ia." 
Well,  one  man  can't  know  evcrj'thing. 
C  During  this  negotiating  the  seminarians  were 
grave-digging^  but  after  two  days  Spellman  tired 
of  going  with  them  on  the  bus,  though  He  had  first 
vowed  he  would  stick  to  the  end.  The  third  day  he 
"punched  the  time  clock"  very  late,  arriving  at 
noon  in  hie  private  ear.  Thereafter  his  hours  were 
quite  irregular.  He  had  tired  gf  the  bus  ride^  and 
publicity  was  ebbing.  The  union  then  broke  away 
from  the  parent  union  attacked  as  "Red",  affiliated 
with  one  of  a  duller  color;  but  surprisingly  Spell- 
man now  saw  other  issues:  wages  and  hours! 
Eventually  the  strike  was  settled,  the  workers  get- 
ting an  8 1/3  percent  wage  increase,  with  no  im- 
mediate adjustment  of  hours  or  overtime  pay. 

<L  In  summation,  it  appears 
that  anything  that  displeases 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
necessarily  Communism.  It  is 
the  popular  smear  of  tiie  day, 
Jesus  said  His  followers 
should  be  fishers  of  men.  The 
.  Catholic  Hierarchy  catches 
"red  herrings^'  and  publieiaes 
these  fish  stories.  At  this  tall  tape's  end  strike- 
breaker Spellman  said :  ^'This  has  been  the  most 
important  thing  which  I  have  had  to  do  in 
the  10  years  I  have  been  in  New  York."  That 
doesn't  speak  very  highly  for  his  other  activities^ 
since  this  one  that  he  puts  at  the  head  of  the  list 
was  minimized  by  Christ  JeguSj  when  He  said; 
"Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."— Matthew  8:22.. 
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MEET  FRIENDLY  U 

rIE  old  expression  ''One  half 
doesn't  know  how  the  other 
half  lives"  is  gradually  losing  its 
signiticance  as  modern  means  of 
transportation,  radio  and  tele- 
vision draw  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  closer  and  closer  to- 
gether until  it  is  really  a  ''small  world 
after  all".  The  extensive  travels  of 
Marco  Polo  with  their  exciting  tales  of 
strange  peoples  ^rvd  distant  lands  lost 
much  of  their  appeal  as  GFs  wrote  home 
of  the  places  they  visited  and  then  re- 
turned to  tell  more*  But  still  little  known 
and  perhaps  even  less  appreciated  by 
most  Americans  is  their  closest  friend 
and  sympathizer,  Cuba, 

Friendly^  hospitable^  kind,  courteous, 
sympathetic,  are  only  a  few  of  the  adjec- 
^tives  that  describe  tlie  nationality  as  a 
whole,  "This  is  your  house'^  is  their  way 
of  saying  "You*re  welcome",  and  they 
mean  it.  When  you  meet  an  acquaintance 
on  the  street  and  stop  to  talk  a  few  min- 
utes he  will  say,  *Xet's  go  have  a  little 
coffee  or  refreshment "  and  if  you  are  so 
disposed  he'll  spend  a  half  hour  or  so  in 
a  cafe  talking  with  yon  over  a  little  cup 
of  strong  black  coffee. 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  to  get  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  city  or  to  a  particular 
address,  just  step  into  a  cafe  or  comer 
grocery  store  and  ask  someone.  He  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  tell  you^  but  if  his 
♦answer  seems  a  little  vague  or  inaccu- 
rate to  someone  else  standing  near  by  he 
will  graciously  volunteer  his  opinion, 
whereupon,  perhaps,  an  argument  may 
ensue,  heated  but  friendly,  accompanied 
by  much  gesticulation  and  arm-waving. 
Meanwhile  you  stand  patiently  by  await- 
ing the  final  decision.  Before  It  comes, 
however,  several  others  may  join  the 
discussion,  each  presenting  his  opinion 
pro  or  con*  One  gratifying  thing  is  that 
after  such  a  discussion  the  reply  to  your 
question  is  generally  correct.  It  is  not 
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uncommon  either  for  someone  on  such 
an  occasion  to  offer  to  accompany  you 
to  your  destination  to  make  sure  that 
you  do  not  go  astray. 

Conversation  is  the  most  popular-^as- 
time  for  Latin  Americans.  No  conversa- 
tion is  private  in  a  cafe.  Someone  seated 
at  a  near-by  table  and  overhearing  your 
conversation  may  come  over  and  join 
you,'  not  discourteously,  but  just  from 
the  sheer  love  of  conversation,  to  ex- 

Freas  his  thoughts  and  to  hear  others, 
f,  on  the  other  hand,  you  might  become 
interested  in  the  conversation  of  some 
others  and  they  recognize  your  interest 
they  voluntarily  draw  you  into  it. 

The  main  topic  of  conversation  isj  of 
course,  politics.  The  oft-changing  polit- 
ical structure  of  Latin-American  govern- 
ments furnishes  a  never-ending  variety 
of  topics.  The  Cuban  conversationalist 
not  only  seeks  to  transmit  his  opinions 
to  others  but  is  very  anxious  to  learn 
and  is  teachable,  always  giving  an  op- 
portunity to  the  other  fellow  to  speak 
his  mind.  Arguments  are  frequent  and 
heated  but  almost  never  end  in  violence. 
It  seems  as  though  the  one  who  talks  the 
loudest  and  fastest  wins. 

A  few  years  back  patience  was  a  vir- 
tue; to  be  in  a  hurry,  a  vice.  Recently, 
however,  a  gradual  change  has  been  tak- 
ing place  in  several  respects  in  the  lives 
and  customs  of  the  people.  Modem  in- 
dustrial and  business  methods  and  prac- 
tices are  beginning  to  leave  their  mark. 
The  people  associated  in  business  or- 
ganizations are  more  prompt  and  they 
follow  better  organizational  lines  of 
operation.  They  are  beginning  to  real* 
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fee  that  organization  is  the  best  way  to 
get  things  done  and,  rejoicing  in  what 
they  can  accomplish  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  they  preach  it  to  others.  They 
are  beginning  to  clamor  for  better  and 
more  dependable  service  from  the  bus 
eompany.  Let  us  hope  they  get  it  soon. 

Government  offices^  nevertheless,  still 
follow  the  policy  of  never  doing  today 
what  can  be  put  off  until  tomorrow.  With 
a  few  possible  exceptions  the  hours  are 
from  8  a.in.  to  1  p^m.  six  days  a  week. 
Most  of  the  employees  arrive  between 
8:30  and  9  and  start  working  around 
9: 30.  At  10: 30  they  take  off  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  for  coiTee  and  begin  to 
quit  about  ll:  30  or  a  quarter  to  twelve. 
Everybody  jokes  about  how  hard  the 
government  workers  work,  but  do  not 
complaiuj  because  almost  every  family 
in  Havana  has  at  least  one  member  or 
very  close  friend  thus  employed,  and 
each  secretly  cherishes  the  hope  that 
someday  he  himself  may  have  a  chance 
at  such  an  easy  job. 

Cuban  people  are  congenial,  sympa- 
thetiCj  and  for  the  most  part  sincere. 
They  seem  to  derive  much  pleasure  from 
helping  those  who  may  be  less  fortunate 
tiian  themselves.  Some  who  appear  to  be 
in  extreme  economic  circumatances 
themselves  have  been  observed  giving  s^ 
penny  or  two  to  a  beggar  on  the  street. 
Particularly  manifest  is*  this  quality  at 
the  time  of  a  cyclone.  Then  those  living 
in  iesp  secure  houses  are  divided  and  en- 
couraged to  take  shelter  in  the  stronger 
ones  of  the  neighborhood  regardless  of 
the  difference  in  economic  or  social 
'standing  that  may  6xist.  The  householder 
also  provides  food  and  drink  for  those 
taking  shelter  under  his  roof. 

Rural  Conditions 

Country  life  is  down  to  earth,  simple 
and  rustic.  Most  of  the  homes  are 
thatched-roof  dwellings  made  almost  en- 
tirely of  palm  trees.  The  wood  of  the 
royal  palm  is  iibrous,  strong  and  du- 
rable, especially  suited  to  this  type  of 
structure,  but  because  of  its  religious 
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significanoe  to  Cuban  nationalism  spe- 
cial permissic^  must  be  obtained  from 
the  government  to  cut  down  e  royal 
palm  tree.  The  floors  are  earth  packed 
down  hard,  but  some  of  the  better  ones 
are  made  of  concrete.  This  type  of  house 
'is  very  cool,  and  the  ingenious  roof  made 
of  many  layers  of  pabn /branches  never, 
permits  even  a  drop  of  water  to  pass 
during  the  most  torrential  tropical  down- 
pour. Such  roofs  last  for  many  years, 

Watef  for  the  family  use  must  be  car- 
ried from  the  river  or  a  small  stream  or 
perhaps  from  a  crudely  dug  well  which 
has  little  or  no  protection  from  surface 
water.  Sanitary  conditions  are  lacking. 
Cooking  is  done  on  an  open  fire  of  wood 
or  charcoal,  requiring  much  time  and 
labor  to  prepare  a  meal.  The  laundry  is 
the  river  banks.  If  the  current  is  good 
the  clothes  can  be  fastened  down  with 
rocks  and  let  the  river  do  the  work. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  quite 
high,  especially  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  the  opportunities  for  education 
have  been  shamefully  lacking.  But  under 
the  administration  ^of  Ex-President 
Grau  hundreds  of  rural  schools  were 
built  all  over  Cuba  and  the  privilege  of 
education  is  to  be  granted  to  many  thou- 
sands more  children  in  the  future.  Edu- 
cation is  compulsory  but  not  enforced. 
Many  of  those  who  lacked  the  chance  of 
education  in  their  childhood  have  recent- 
ly  come  in  contact  with  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses and  their  program  of  Bible  edu- 
cation. When  they  see  the  great  advan- 
tage and  blessings  that  come  from  a 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  they 
have  set  themselves  with  a  determined 
effort  to  learn,  and  with  the  help  of 
these  Christian  educators  they  have 
been  able  to  do  so. 

This  condition  is  also  true  in  the  cities 
and  towns.  Popular  education  ia  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  private  schools,  where 
the  tuition  and  other  expenses  make  it 
difficult  for  the  children  of  poorer  fam- 
ilies to  attend.  Public  schools  are  inade- 
quate for  the  needj  and  discipline  is  poor. 
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Saturday  night  is  a  hig  iim&.  Early  in 
the  evening  the  people,  young  and  old, 
^gin  to  gather  from  all  partB  of  the  to^m 
and  surrounding  mrals  to  the  central 
park  or  promenade  (every  town  and  city 
has  one),  where  they  can  discuss  the 
various  topics  of  the  day.  In  the  center 
of  the  park  is  generally  a  statue  of  a 
patriot  or  a  fountain  around  and  around 
which  the  young  folks  walk,  the  girls  in 
one  direction  and  the  boys  in  the  other. 
Ab  each  one  passes  the  other  upon  which 
he  or  she  has  fixed  a  fancy  they  smile, 
speak  or  make  some  remark,  until  ac- 
quaintance is  established,  then  the  boy 
joins  the  girl  in  the  march,  going  around 
in  her  direction  until  it  is  time  to  go 
home.  Sandwiches  of  various  classes  as 
well  as  fruit,  cakes,  etc,  can  be  bought 
from  little  stands  set  up  on  the  curb  for 
the  occasion.  Parents  and  other  specta- 
tors stand  around  or  sit  on  the  benches 
and  talk.  The  evening  over,  good-bys  are 
said  and  the  girl  joins  her  family  to  ^o 
home^  If,  however,  the  acquaintance  is 
well  established  the  boy  can  see  the  girl 
home,  chaperoned,  of  course,  by  some 
member  of  her  family, 

Bousing  Inequality 

Great  contrast  exists  in  the  living  con- 
ditions between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
The  middle  class  is  less  in  evidence  in 
Latin  America  than  in  the  United  States, 
Pine,  luxurious  homes  are  built  in  the 
good  residential  sections,  where  the  old 
Spanish,  style  of  architecture  is  rapidly 
giving  way  to  very  modern  streamlined 
construction.  Big  apartment  buildings 
have  been  built  in  the  last  five  years, 
wliich,  in  spite  of  excessive  rentfe,  never 
have  an  empty  apartment.  In  the  older 
parts  of  the  cities  it  is  very  diflScult  to 
distinguish  the  homes  of  the  rich  from 
those  of  the  poor  when  seen  from  the 
outside  n  the  street.  All  are  built  just 
alike,  each  joining  the  other  as  their  fac- 
es form  a  solid  wall  along  the  sidewalk* 
Inside  is  where  the  difference  is  foundL 
Luxurious  furnishings  and  ornate  "'pa- 
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tios"  martc  the  home  as  that  of  a  wealthy 
family^  while  adjoining  next  door  ex* 
tteme  poverty  may  exist. 

In  behalf  of  the  poor  underprivileged 
a  popular  Havana  weekly  magazine 
Carteles  has  recently  published  a  series 
of  articles  exposing  their, miserable  liv- 
ing conditions*  The  mo^t  popular  type  of 
apartment  is  called  a  solar,  in  which 
many  small  rooms  are  built  around^  a 
central  court  with  one  room  for  a  family 
wliich  may  be  composed  of  from  two  to 
ten  individuals,  ires,  even  more.  The  wa- 
ter situation,  which  may  appear  humor- 
ous to  tourists'  and  is  often  a  source  of 
jokes  in  travel  magazines,  presents  a  real 
problem  for  these  people  who  try  so  hard 
to  keep  clean.  There  may  be  water  six 
hours  out  of  twenty-four,  but  more  than 
likely  even  less.  Although  some  get  ex- 
cited about  it  all,  the  majority  seenx  to 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  and  in  their 
carefree  Iiappy-go-lucky  way  say,  '"Why 
worry!  It  won't  do  any  good/' 

Life  in  Latin  America  is  interesting 
and  excitingf  where  the  stranger  is  made 
to  feel  welcome  and  at  home.  Although 
you  ipay  not  speak  their  language,  they 
will  find  someone  who  speaks  ^oura,  in 
order  to  help  you  out,  even  if  it  means 
going  several  blocks  to  fetch  him.  They 
never  let  the  possible  and  unpredictable 
famine  of  tomorrow  spoil  the  joy  of  to- 
day's feast.  If  they  have  it  today,  fine; 
let  tomorrow  take  care  of  itself. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  philoso- 
phy^  many  Cubans  do  look  forward  to 
better  ana  more  joyous  times  in  the  fu- 
ture as  they  learn  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jehovah  Qod  and  its  blessings  and  put 
their  hope  and  trust  in  it  They  join  in 
proclaiming  these  glad  tidings  to  their 
friends  and  neighbors  so  that  they  may 
lay  aside  worldly  philosophies  and  wait 
for  the  New  World  of  righteousness, 
when  ttie  now  existing  inequalities  and 
injustices  wiH  be  done  away  with  and 
peace  and  happiness  reign  world-wide 
forevermore. — Awake!  correspondent  in 
Cuba. 
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DID  you  know  that  a  "banana  tree"  is 
not  a  treel  Did  you  know  there  are 
sixty  different  species  of  bananas,  some 
being  fourteen  inches  lon^^  others  reach- 
ing only  two  and  a  half  inches  in  size! 
Did  you  know  that  bananas  can  be  in- 
Btrumental  in  saving  a  life?  Did  you 
know  that  the  banana,  which  you  may 
eat  as  a  special  treat,  is  the  main  starchy 
food  of  millions  of  peoplet  Did  you  know 
too  that  the  expor^of  the  banana  is  the 
basis  of  the  economic  welfare  of  many 
countries  1  The  lowly  banana  begins  to 
take  on  added  prestige  as  we  learn  more 
of  ita  use  and  importance  as  afood. 

Where  did  the  banana,  come  from  1 
History  traces  it  as  far  back  aa  around 
175  B.C,  In  the  lowland  of  India,  on  the 
^allfl  of  a  Buddhist  monument,  sculp- 
tures of  the  plant  were  to  be  found. 
Later  referenees  were  made  to  the  fruit 
in  early  Chinese  writings  of  the  Tang 
dynasty,  which  was  contemporary  with 
tfie  early  Christian  era-  Chinese  phyei- 
cians  brewed  medicines  from  the  roota 
of  the  plant;  the  fruit  was  considered  a 
precious  food  and  tonic,  and  even  then 
stalk  fibers  were  used  for  weaving  mats. 

It  is  probable  that  by  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  banana  roots  were 
a  well-established  commerce  of  the  Poly- 
nesians, having  been  carried  by  primi- 
tive ocean  craft  from  Malayan  coasts 
and  Indonesia  through  the  South  Sea 
islands.  Thence,  having  underwritten 
numerous  dynasties  and  civilizations  of 
Asia  and  the  Orient,  the  non-American 
banana  came  to  the  New  World  by  way 
of  Panama,  in  1519,  being  brought  by  a 
Spanish  missionary  priest  It  is  the  fruit 
that  now  contributes  to  the  economics  of 
about  a  third  of  all  American  repubHes, 

Sow  It  Grows  "Upside  Down** 

The  "eating"  banana's  scientific  name 
is  Musa-sapientumf  meaning  ''fruit  of 
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the  wise  men' 
cient  books  men- 
tioned it  as  a  tree 
of  paradise,'  But 
strangely  enough 
the  banana  does  not 
grow  on  a  tree.  It  is 
the  harvest  of  the 
largest  terrestrial 
plants  completely 
lacking  a  woody 
stem;  it  is  a  semi- 
bulbous,  herbaceous 
plant  with  a  large 
leaf  structure.  The  banana  plant  is  char- 
acterizejl  by  an  underground  root  stalk 
or  rhiaome  on  which  occur  buds  or  "eyes" 
which  grow  out  and  up  forming  a  new 
aerial  portion  or  sucker.  From  one  bit  of 
root  stalk  majiy  of  these  buds  are  formed, 
so  that  surrounding  the  original  root 
there  is  formed  a  large  mat  or  "stool"'  of 
plants.  The  banana  plant  does  not  pos- 
sess a  true  stem  above  the  ground.  The 
pseudo-ateih  consists  of  the  basal  por^ 
tions  of  the  leaf  stalks  which  overlap  one 
another  and  are  tightly  pressed  together, 
so  that  'a  trunk  of  from  eight  to  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter  and  astalk  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-five  feet  high  is  produced 
when  mature. 

When  the  stalk  is  fully  formed,  a  bud 
in  the  root  afalk  grows  up  through  the 
center  of  the  mass  of  leaf  stalk  to  finally 
emerge  from  the  ceriter  of  the  crown.  As 
the  bud, gradually  unfolds  a  large  cluster 
of  purple  flowers  opens  up,  each  of  which 
makes  way  for  a  tiny  banana.  Because  of 
its  great  weight  the  flower  cluster  hangs 
toward  the  earth,  and  as  the  separate 
fruits  begin  to  gro"\^  they  turn  upward, 
forming  a  fruit  that  grows  lipside  down. 
After  the  fruit  has  been  harvested  the 
plant  that  produced  it  is  cut  down,  for  it 
can  bear  only  one  stem  of  bananas.  A 
hill  or  stool  comes  into  bearing  within 
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twelve  months  after  planting  and  one 
stool  frequently  pToduees  about  two 
bunches  a  year  for  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  f^onseeiitive  years, 

Tlie  firm,  ^olden-yeijow  or  red-skinned 
banana  that  you  peel  down  to  eat  is  not 
the  way  the  fruit  was  cut  for  your  enjoy- 
ment. In  the  tropics  one  could  not  walk 
up  to  the  large  herbaceous  plant  and 
pluck  off  a  ripe  banana  to  eat  and  go  on 
his  way,  as  many  might  think.  The  heavy 
stems  are  harvested  when  the  fruit  is 
still  green,  since  in  the  final  processes  of 
pJant  ripomng  natural  flavor  is  de- 
stroyed and  the  "fingers"^  or  individual 
bananasj  split,  exposing  the  edible  pulp 
to  Insects  and  decay. 

Know  Your  Bananas 

If  you  were  a  tourist  passing  through 
any  of  the  Central  American  republics 
and  had  a  yearn  for  bananas,  youtnight 
quite  naturally  walk  up  to  one  of  the 
quaint  market  booths  and  pick  out,  what 
you  thought,  was  the  biggest  banana  you 
could  find.  If  you  were  not  *'in  the  know*^ 
you  would  probably  pick  up  a  ten-  to 
fourteen-inch  specimen  and  say,  "Boy, 
what  a  whopper!"  and  start  peeling  it^ 
your  mouth  all  set  for  its  mellow,  tasty 
sweetness.  You  take  a  bite — but  ugh! 
whaf?  this?  Instead  of  an  edible  banana 
you  are  chewing  on  a  tasteless,  woody 
mass  of  pulp.  What  you  have  is  not  the 
eating  banana*  You  picked  up  the  Musa- 
paradisiaca,  or  cooking  banana.  This 
species  of  the  banana  plant  is  commonly 
called  the  "plantain",  and  it  is  really  de- 
licious in  its  own  way  fried  or  baked,  and 
goes  well  with  the  daily  diet  of  the  tor- 
tilla and  beans  of  the  natives. 

If  junior  was  accompanying  you  on 
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your  trip  you  could  pick  out  the  Mwa- 
cavendishii,  or  Chinese  dwarf  hana^iEt, 
for  hint  It  is  not  very  big,  only  two  and 
a  half  to  three  inches  long;  but  one  bite 
of  its  honey-sweetness  would  prompt 
junior  to  clamor  for  more.  This  species 
of  the  banana  is  now  being  grown  to 
some  extent  in  the  Central  Americas  be- 
cause of  its  resistance  to  disease* 

Of  the  banana  it  can  be  aaid  that  it  is 
the  only  sweet  fruit  that  can  be  obtained 
fresh  and  in  good  condition  in  all  parts 
of  a  country  at  all  seasons.  It  has  the 
further  advantage  of  being  put  up  by 
nature  in  a  germ-proof  package,  for  its 
inedible  peel  constitutes  an  airtight  pro* 
tection  against  every  form  of  germ  and 
dirt  The  banana  is  rich  in  food  value. 
It  contains  vitamins  A,  B  and  C  and  is 
rich  in  natural  sugar  and  starch,  which 
makes  it  valuable  from  a  food  standpoint 
in  manufacturing  quick  energy. 

The  fruit  Has  many  uses.  For  human 
consumption  not  only  can  it  be  eaten 
fresh,  but  the  dried  fruit  can  be  ground 
into  flour;  and  it  already  is  coming  into 
use,  as  such,  outside  of  tropical  coun- 
tries. It  has  been  estimated  thet  one 
pound  of  banana  flour  is  equal  in  nour- 
ishment to  two  pounds  of  wheat  flour. 
It  has  proved  to  be  valuable  as  an  in- 
gredient of  milk  mixture  for  infants.  For 
medicinal  purposes  the  fruit  has  been 
used  to  fight  a  rare  disea&e  that  affects 
babies  and  which  requires  a  diet  of  bana- 
nas to  successfully  combat  it  Such  was 
the  case  several  years  ago  in  a  New  York 
City  hospital  that  put  out  a  call  for  bana- 
uas  to  be  donated  for  the  case.  They  were 
and  the  infant-patient  Hved. 

The  banana  fruit  is  one  of  the  few 
crops  that  have  become  a  staff  of  life  for 
man  and  beast  alike.  Every  year  thou- 
sands of  bananas  would  go  to  waste  toi; 
lack  of  transportation,  bruising,  or  be- 
cause of  other  defects,  if  they  were  not 
fed  to  cattle  and  pigs  as  fodder.  Fed 
green  to  livestock,  tlie  banana  approxi- 
mates the  nutritive  worth  of  grass  and 
grain,  since  starch  and  mineral  content 
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of  the  Tinripened  pulp  compfltrea  with 
that  of  graiiij  while  the  green  sldiiB  are  a 
vaJnable  Source  of  chlorophyll. 

Where  the  **Gold''  Comet  In 

There  is  a  possible  commercial  value 
to  the  discarded  stalk,  as  it  contains  fiber 
that  can  be  used  in  twine  and  the  rest  as 
pulp  for  paper;  but  neither  ha&  been 
exploited  to  any  extent  for  such  pur- 

EoseS.  The  large,  long  banana  leaves 
ave  been  used  by  the  natives  in  the 
home  and  market  places  for  wrapping 
hot  foods.  They  have  long  been  used  by 
tiie  native  Indian  for  their  soothing 
effect  on  bruises,  swellings^  aores  and 
open  wounds.  The  large  leaves,  six  feet 
longj  provide  ctrol,  refreshing  shade 
from  tie  hot  tropical  sun.  It  is  not  a 
strange  sight  to  see  along  the  wayside 
a  hastily  thrown  together  shelter  of 
stalks  and  banana  leaves  with  a  neat  row 
of  bare  sun-browned  feet  sticking  out 
from  under  it,  where  the  native  worker 
takes  his  siesta* 

All  these  various  uses  of  the  banana 
plant  and  fruit  have  made  the  lowly 
agriculture  crop  a  prospect  for  big  busi- 
ness. Especially  since  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  business  minds  have 
worked  toward  making  the  banana  trade 
a  money-making  propoaition.  Bananas 
as  a  food  for  peoples  of  temperate  zones 
should  pa,y  off.  They  could,  and  have 
paid.  Half  a  billion  dollars  of  United 
States  capital  is  invested  in  its  pro- 
duction. The  stability  of  at  least  sis 
American  republics,  whose  revenues  and 
institutions  are  substantially  shaped  by 
bananas,  stamp  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
with  a  figurative  watermark  of  bananas. 
''Green  gold"  it  is  called  by  many  and 
has  well  lived  up  to  its  name.  It  has  be- 
come a  cash  crop  that  pays  Central 
Ametioan  governments  more  than  $10,- 
000,000  a  year  in  direct  revenues,  hands 
at  least  $40,000,000  in  cash  wages  to 
some  140,000  national  citizens  who  are 
employed  in  the  banaria  industry,  an- 
other $40j000,000  for  general  merchan- 
dise and  properties  incidental  to  banana 
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prodtietiOBU  inany  miUions  m^re  in  di- 
rect purchases  of/jjje  fruit  from  citiaten 
planters.  These  figxires  leap  each  yean 

Planting  the  ''Green  Gold" 

Banana  lands  are  surprisingly  expen^ 
sive  in  money  and  work.  A  modern  bana- 
na plantation  opens  with  the  building  of 
hospitals,  the  organizing  of  mosquito- 
control  work,  land  drainage  around  liv- 
ing quarters  and  working  plots,  and 
thorough  medication  of  native  citizens. 
In  the  early  getting  up  of  operations, 
chemists  must  locate  the  all-important 
supply  of  safe  drinking  water.  Jungle 
engmeers  don  their  jungle  gear  and  wade 
out  into  swampy  wildernesses  to  plot 
future  bridges,  culverts,  levees  and  irri- 
gation canals. 

Jungle-busting  railroaderSj  usually 
led  by  experienced  road  masters  from 
the  United  States,  then  take,  over  the 
problems  of  clearing  the  wilderness, 
knocking  over  huge  trees,  dragging  them 
out  of  the  way  ueing  giant  "bulldozers'' 
or  caterpillar-mounted  drag  lines,  which 
slosh  and  roar  as  they  buck  up  against 
the  formidable  jungle.  As  railroad 
grades  are  rapidly  formed  and  culverts 
bridged,  track  crews  follow  placing 
crossties  and  rails  on  jjungle  mud,  bal- 
lasting roadbeds  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
pushed-  Speed  is  essentiaL  Materials 
must  get  in  before  bananas  can  get  out, 
and  rails  laid  one  day  may  carry  trains 
the  very  next. 

Actual  planting  is  dor^e  by  farm  crews, 
who  clear  out  all  the  small,  dense  under- 
growth from  the  jungle.  Miles  of  rows 
of  shallow. holes,  spaced  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  feet  apart,  are  dug,  into 
which  are  buried  the  bulbous  roots  of 
the  banana  plant.  On  their  heels  follow 
the  timber  erewa^  who  attack  the  larger 
jungle  growtli  with  their  sharp-flashing 
machetes,  cutting  down  timber  and 
slashing  all  vegetation,  leaving  it  where 
it  falls  to  rot^ '  which,  with  the  tropical 
climate  and  abundant  rainfall,  undergoes 
quick  decomposition. 
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IrrlgatioB  plays  ^  ess^^UI  part  in 
modem  banana-planiiug*  While  oanaiia 
land  is  traditionally  coaiitry  of  heavy 
rainfall,  with  the  advent  of  new  mcMies 
of  banana-growing,  wet  coaptry  is  no 
longer  wet  eno^igh  to  keep  up  with  the 
es^ansion*  New-style  banana  irrigation 
consists  of  linked  series  of  25-foot  metal 
towers  fed  by  Diesel-driven  pnmps  from 
artesian  wells,  rivers  or  canals.  Each 
tower  is  topped  by  a  patent  "riser'*  rotat- 
ed by  a  water-pressure  motor  to  throw  a 
fire-hydrant  type  of  spray  over  about 
three  acres  of  planting  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  inches  of  rainfall  every  week. 
Spray  for  killing  fungus  and  other  bana- 
na diseases  that  could  ea'sily  wipe  out  a 
(?rop  are  in  this  manner  also  spread  over 
the  groves. 

It  is  a  breath-taking  sight  for  anyone 
flying  over  Honduras  to  suddenly  break 
out  of  the  mountain  ranges  over  the 
northern  coastal  plains  and  see  the  long, 
lazy,  arched  streams  of  water  slowly  re- 
volving over  the  miles  and  miles  of  or- 
derly, dark-green  wonderland  of  bana- 
nas forming  myriads  of  multicolored 
rainbows  in  the  bright  sunlight 

Harveatinff  the  "Green  GoltT' 

Within  one  year  after  planting  a  crop 
can  be  ready  for  cutting.  The  banana 
harvest  cannot  be  stored.  The  day,  even 
the  hour,  it  js  reaped  must  see  the  green 
fruit  on  its' way  to  market.  When  fruit 
company  headquarters  receive  the  call- 
ing dates  of  the  big  banana  boats,  ship- 
ping orders  are  immediately  radioed  and 
telephoned  to  farm  overseers.  It  is  a 
familiar  phrase  to  hear  ''Tomorrow's 
fruit  day".  Starting  at  early  dawn  cut- 
ting crews  lead  pack  mules  into  the  close- 
ly crowded  groves,  notch  the  soft  porous 
fruit  stalkei  to  "break**  the  fail  of  the 
heavy  bunches^  and  then  whack  off  the 
fruit  stems  with  razor-sharp  machetes. 
The  bright-green  stems  are  hefted  onto 
insulated  mule  packs^  which  carry  them 
to  midget  tramcars,  from  where  they  are 
pushed  to  loading  spots. 
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In  abort  time  banana  trains  loaded 
with  their  cargoes  of  ''green  gold"  roar 
into  shipping  yards.  A  line  of  from  five 
tct  ten  cars  is  hurried  onto  the  long  load- 
ing dock.  Working  in  brilliant  tropical 
sunlight  or  under  bright  night-lights, 
miniature  armies  of  'Hropies-model" 
stevedores  lift  the  fruit  tenderly  from 
the  padded  cars,  hoist  it  onto  padded 
shoulders,  and  head  for  the  conveyors* 
As  they  pass  by,  men  stationed  near  each 
row  of  workers  deftly  whack  off  an 
overly-long  stem  stalk  with  short  wicked- 
looking  banana  knives.  Under  the  sharp 
gaze  of  inspectors  the  sterna  of  bananas 
are  laid  in  canvas  '^pocket  conveyors" 
which  carry  them  into  refrigerated  hatdi- 
es  where  storage  crews  stack  the  fruit  in 
compact  tiers,  after  checkers  with  auto- 
matic recording  meters  have  counted  the 
cargo.  Everything  goes  like  clockwork, 
no  time  being  lost.  Twelve  hours  is  aver- 
age loading  time  for  a  50,000-3tem  ship. 

Aboard  ship  and  until  final  delivery 
the  bananas  must  be  kept  at  accurately 
controlled  temperatures  arid  humidity, 
for  the  fruit  must  still  be  green  when 
reaching  final  port  after  an  ocean  jour- 
ney of  five  to  eighteen  days.  From  sea- 
board the  green  stems  must  be  distrib- 
uted rapidly  by  fan-ventilated  and  tem- 
perature-controlled freight  ears  or  vans 
under  supervision  of  expert  handlers. 
Up-to-date  banana  wholesalers  and  job- 
bers keep  specially  built  ripening  rooms 
in  which  banana  color  changes  from 
green  to  yellow  at  about  64  degrees 
Fahrenheit-  After  three  to  ten  days  in 
ripening  rooms  the  clusters  or  'liands" 
are  cut  from  the  stplk  and  packed  in 
cartons  for  distribution  to  retailers. 
Green  gold  has  changed  to  yellow  gold 
by  the  time  you  buy  your  bananas  in 
your  local  store.  Thus  after  an  immense 
amount  of  work  and  care^  after  a  trip  of 
perhaps  a  thousand  miles  ©r  more,  far- 
off  countries "  receive  the  tropical  fruit 
the  banana. — Awake!  correspondent  in 
Honduras. 
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The  Mysterious  "Trinity"  a  Fraud 

A  LIE  that  is  considered  most  sacred 
in  Cliristendom  but  which  has 
brought  reproach  upon  God's  name  and 
confused  mankind  concerning  who  He  is, 
i&  the  religious  doctrfiie  of  the  "trinity". 
The  doctrine  is,  in  sub^taneey  that  there 
is  one  God  but  He  is  in  three  persons, 
naniely,  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 
ind  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  all  equal  in 
power  and  eternity  and  alike  in  sub- 
stance. That  is  a  nice  conglomeration  of 
words,  and  because,  it  does  not  make 
seiise  and  so  cannot  be  explained,  the 
religious  clergy  say  it  is  a  mystery^  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  a  fraud  and  is  not  of 
Christian  origin.  The  trinitarian  doc- 
trine was  prominent  in  the  religions  of 
ancient  Babylon  and  Egypt  and  of  Ori- 
ental raythologists,  all  of  which  arp 
Devil  religions. 

The  trinity  doctrine  began  to  be  intro- 
duced among  professed  Christians  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  second  century, 
hence  many  decades  after  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  only  defense  the  re- 
ligious teachers  of  the  trinity  have  when 
asked  to  explain  the  doctrine  is  to  say: 
That  is  a  mystery  you  cannot  under- 
stand and  which  you  are  not  supposed 
to  understand  but  olindly  accept.'  To  aid 
the  gullible  people  to  keep  the  tiling 
somewhat  fixed  in  mind  as  somehow  pos- 
sible various  images  were  introduced, 
such  as  a  triangle  enclosed  in  a  circle, 
or  a  trefoil,  a  three-pointed  or  three- 
lobed  aftair,  to  be  used  as  an  object  les- 
son. Even  an  image  has  been  made  of  a 
human  body  with  a  head  having  three 
faces.  Of  such  foolish  persons  the  apostle 
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says,  at  Eomans  1 ;  21-23 :  "They  ,  .  , 
became  vain  in  their  imaginations^  and 
their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Pro- 
fessing themselves. to  be  wise,  they  be- 
came fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the 
uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made 
like  to  corruptible  man."  The  fraud  and 
deceit  of  Satan^s  religious  agents  ap- 
pears in  connection  with  the  so-called 
'trinity"  when  it  is  seen  thaj:  the  doctrine 
attempts  to  nullify  God's  provision  for 
saving  men  by  and  through  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  Jesus.  The  "trinity"'  denies,  in 
effect,  the  value  of  Christ's  shed  blood. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  show  conclusive- 
ly there  is  but  one  Almighty  God,  who  is 
the  Life-giver  of  ali  creatures,  and  that 
Christ  Jesua  had  a  beginning  as  the  be- 
gotten Son  of  God  and  so  is  the  begin- 
ning of  creation;  and  as  such  He  became 
the  active  agent  of  Almighty  God  in 
creating  all  other  things.  In  giving  His 
law  to  man  at  Mount  Sinai,  Almighty 
God  said:  "I  am  Jehovah  thy  God,  .  .  , 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
me.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  a 
graven  image,  nor  any  likeness  of  any 
tiling  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is 
in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the 
water  under  the  earth."  (Exodus  20;  2-4, 
Am,  Stan.  Ver.)  Also  at  Isaiah  42 ;  8  He 
isays:  *'I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name; 
and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another, 
neither  my  praise  unto  graven  images.''^ 
At  Isaiah  49 :  5  He  says :  "I  am  Jehovah, 
and  there  is  none  else;  besides  me  there 
is  no  God."  (Am.  Stan,  Ver.)  The  apos- 
tle speaks  of  Jehovah  God  as  'We  God 
and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  you  all",— Ephesians 
4:6, 
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Ot  cpjirse,  from  Bfis  begiimmg  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God  was  with  God 
His  Father  and  He  was  known  as  "The 
Word  of  God"  or  ^The  Logos  of  God". 
(John  1:1,2)  As  the  representation  of 
divine  wisdom  He  speaks,  at  Proverbs 
8:  22,  and  says:  "Jehovah  possessed  [ot, 
formed]  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way, 
before  his  works  of  old."  {Am.  Stan. 
Ver.j  margin)  He  became  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  for  thirty-three  and  a  half  years. 
If  He  had  been  the  immortal,  incorrupt- 
ible God  at  that  time  He  would  not  have 
been  able  to  die  as  the  ransom  sacrifice 
for  mankind.  Since  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead  God  has  appointed  this 
Son  the  heir  of  all  things,  and  in  His 
resurrection  glory  He  says:  "I  am  fie 
that  liveth^  and  was  df^ad ;  and,  behold, 
I  am  alive  for  evermore,  Amen."  He 
further  says:  "These  things  saith  the 
Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,"  Thus 
He  confesses  himself  to  be  the  first  one 
whom  Jehovah  God  created — Hebrews 
1 : 1, 2  J  Revelation  1 :  18 ;  3 :  14. 

Showing  His  inferiority  to  Jehovah 
God  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  said:  "I  am 
come  in  my  Father's  name*"  "For  I  came 
down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me." 
(John  5:43;  6:  38)  It  was  from  heaven 
that  He  was  sent,  because  He  is  subordi- 
nate to  God  even  up  in  heaven.  Hence  He 
said:  "My  Father  is  greater  than  I/' 
''For  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself;  but 
the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a 
commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and 
what  I  should  speak."  (John  14:28; 
12:49)  He  said:  ''I  seek  not  mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  which 
hath  sent  me";  and  when  He  was  finish- 
ing His  Father's  will  on  earth  He  prayed 
to  Him  and  said:  "Father,  .  .  .  glorify 
thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify 
thee."  (John  5:30;  17:1)  Now  if  the 
Father  and  the  Son  were  one  in  sub- 
stance and  equal  in  power  and  glory, 
why  should  one  send  himself  and  pray 
to  himself  1  One  should  not  do  so;  but 
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that  the  Son  is  not  equal  or  on  a  level 
with  His  Father,  the  apostle  says:  "The 
head  of  thrist  is  God," — 1  Corinthians 
11:3. 

On  one  occasion  when  telling  how  He 
co-operates  with  God  Jesus  said:  "I  and 
my  Father  are  one."  (John  10:30)  Did 
He  mean  that  they  were  one  person  or 
substance?  No;  but  that  they  were  at 
unity,  always  working  together  in  full 
harmony.  In  His  prayer,  not  to  himself, 
but  to  His  superior  Father,  Jesus  makes 
clear  the  meaning  of  the  word  "one",  as 
He  says :  "Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone, 
but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on 
me  through  their  word;  that  they  all 
may  be  one;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  us:  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
thou  hast  sent  me.  (John  17:20,21) 
Here  Jesus  was  certainly  not  arguing 
for  His  disciples  to  be  incorporated  into 
a  so-called  "trinity",  but  was  praying  for 
them  to  be  at  one  with  Him  and  God. 

Jesus  was  sent  down  from  heaven  to 
earth  that  He  might  lay  down  His  life 
as  a  ransom  price  for  mankind.  Liken- 
ing himself  to  a  shepherd,  He  said:  **As 
the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  1 
the  Father:  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  sheep."  (John  10:10,14,15)  Now, 
did  we  say  above  that  the  "trinity*  doc- 
trine tries  to  nullify  God's  provision  for 
saving  men  by  Christ's  ransom  sacrifice! 
Yes;  for  if  the  Father  and  the  Son  were 
one  in  substance  according  to  the  "trini- 
ty" belief,  then  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Son  to  give  His  life  as  a  redemp- 
tive price  for  His  human  sheep. 

So  the  doctrine  of  the  "trinity  finds 
no  support  whatever  in  the  Holy  Bible. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Bible  proves  be- 
yond  all  doubt  that  it  is  Satan  the  Devirs 
doctrine,  fraudulently  imposed  upon 
Christendom  and  heathendom  to  destroy 
faith  in  Jehovah  God  and  His  gracious 
provision  for  redeeming  humankind.  It 
is  now  the  time  that  this  trinitarian 
mystery  be  exposed  as  a  fraud- 
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From  an  American  Citizen  in  Greece 


My  recent  expetienee  in  Athens 
and  the  treatment  I  soffered  aa 
an  American  citissen  will  shed  light 
on  the  inhuman  methodfl  em- 
ployed by  the  Greek  police  toward  their 
victims.  This  mil  permit  you  to  come  to  your 
own  concli:isiona.  My  atory  will  give  you  an  in- 
dde,  uncensored  report  of  ^conditions  prevail- 
ing in  Greece  today  and  Just  what  America  is 
Bupporting  with  her  aid  to  that  country.  But 
^t  let  me  explaia  how  I  came  to  be  there. 

1  am  an  American  eitizenj  twenty-sis  years 
old,  bom  and  raised  iit  Lowell,  Mass.^  by 
Greek  parents  and  have  my  grandmother  and 
other  close  relatives  living  in  Greece.  In  No- 
vember, 1946,  with  an  American  friend  1 
traveled  to  Greece  to  visit  my  relatives  and  to 
represeiit  an  American  organization  there- 
in November,  1947,  I  went  to  Cyprus  to  take 
eharge,of  the  interests  of  this  American  So- 
eiety.  While  there  I  was  informed  that  my 
relatives  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  homes 
to  the  government^  and  they  .were  asking  for 
assistance.  I  decided  to  take  a  trip  to  Greece 
to- see  what  was  happening. 

Accordingly  I  obtained  a  visa  from  the 
Greek' consul  in  Cyprus  for  this  purpose, 
boarded  a  pJane  of  the  Greek  airJine  Ellas, 
arriving  at  the  Athens  airport  on  Sunday 
morning^  December  12,  1948.  Clearing  cus- 
toms, I  was  leaving  the  airport  when  a  police- 
man came  calling  after  me.  Returning,  I  was 
taken  into  a  police  office.  Questioned  as  to 
what  I  wanted  in  Greece,  I  explained  my  in- 
tentions to  visit  my  relatives,  having  obtained 
a  one-month  visa  for  this  purpose.  They  stated 
that  I  would  not  be  permitted  entry  into 
Greece,  and  refused  to  let  me  free.  Despite 
repeated  inquiries  as  to  the  reasons  why  I 
was  being  held,  none  were  given.  EepeatedJy 
1  requested  to  call  the  American  consul  so 
that  he  might  assist  ma  in  whatever  was 
wrong.  This  was  refused. 

Later,  a  policeman  was  assigned  to  take 
me  to  the  Harbor  Police  Station  of  Piraetis 
where  they  had  a  prison.  On  his  learning  that 
my  parents  were  from  the  same  section  of 
Greece  as  he,  he  offered  *o  help  me  and  took 
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me  to  a  restaurant  to  cat  about  five  p.m. 
Up  until  this  time  I  had  not  eaten  anything 
that  day,  as  my  previous  appeals  for  food 
had  been  denied.  Late  the  nest  morning  at 
the  prison  this  same  policeman  arranged  for 
me  to  have  another  meal.  Several  policemen 
and  officials  had  boasted  to  "me,  "If  no  one. 
brought  you  food  from  the  outside,  you  would 
starve  to  death  in  prison."  While  being  booked 
at  the  prison  I  again  aaked  to  contact  the 
American  consul,  but  with  the  same  results. 

Later  I  was  led  to  a  room  on  the  bottom 
floor  where  eight  men  were  confined  in  a 
Cold»  damp,  smelly  room.  There  were  no  chairs 
or  beds,  but  the  men  had  improvised  things  to 
sit  on.  I  had  to  "sleep*^  on  a  cold  marble  floor 
wearing  my  elothea. 

Experiences  of  Prisoners 

I  was  compelled  t6  endure  these  conditious 
for  three  days.  During  this  period  1  learned 
some  shocking  things  about  conditions  in 
Greece,  Let  me  tell  you  theae  as  I  now  re- 
member them.  One  prisoner  about  thirty  years 
of  age  had  been  in  this  prison  for  over  fifty 
days  without  any  charges  filed  against  him 
nor  did  he  know  what  his  fate  would  be.  The 
interesting  thing  about  him  was  that  he  had 
served  two  years  and  four  months  with  the 
resistance  movement  in  the  northwestern 
mountains  of  Greece  fighting  the  Naais  dur- 
ing the  occupation.  Now  this  his  fate,  lan- 
guishing in  prison  without  any  charges.  The 
reward  for  his  fight  for  freedom. 

One  intelligent  young  man,  about  twen- 
ty-six years  old,  seems  to  have  been  the  best- 
informed  and  to  have  given  me  the  clearest 
picture  of  conditions  in  Greece.  He  had  served 
in  the  resistance  movement  for  one  year 
against  the^Narig  and  Fascists  during  the  oc- 
cupation in  the  southern  and  western  moun- 
tains of  Greece. 

-His  plight  was  particularly  pitiful,  as  he 
had  been  picked  up  before  by  the  police  and 
then  released  but  not  before  undergoing  tor- 
ture and  seeing  others  so  suffer.  He  spoke  of 
two  favorite  methods  of  torture  employed  by 
the  police  which  leave  no  marks  when  this 
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^f  ect  was  d€sirecL  One  was  th^  use  of  a  rob- 
ber bdise  which  h€  had  experienced.  The  other 
was  tying  the  victim  on  a  bed  or  table  and 
then  whacking  on  the  bottoms  of  the  shoes 
with  a  pipe  or  similar  object  The  pains  are 
terrific,  but  when  you  axe  released  yon  are 
booted  to  make  you  walk.  This  is  impossible 
because  your  feet  are  now  swollen  and  press 
against  your  shoes,  causing  excruciating  pains 
and  you  stumble  to  the  floor.  From  all  the 
horrible  treatment  suffered  he  attempted  sui- 
cide. 

He  had  come  from  one  of  the  wealthiest 
families  of  his  town  in  southern  Greece.  Hia 
mother  and  sisters  were  in-^xile  on  a  barren 
island  off  the  coast  of  Greece.  Their  olive  trees 
and  lands  were  abandoned  and  desolate  from 
the  lack  of  care.  His  brother  had  fled  to  the 
mountains  and  was  serving  with  the  guerril- 
las. This  js  an  all  too  familiar  pattern  of 
shattered  family  life  in  Greece. 

One  particular  story  that  stands  out  vivid- 
ly in  my  mind  was  told,  as  all  the  others,  by 
way  of  conversation  to  the  group  as  we  were 
discussing  various  things.  This  had  to  do  with 
a  naval  labor  leader  whose  execution  with 
several  other  labor  leaders  by  a  firing  squad 
had  been  temporarily  stayed  by  the  world- 
wide  protest  against  their  execution.  This  la- 
bor leader  while  being  tortured  by  the  police 
was  fying  on  a  table  or  a  bed.  One  of  his  tor- 
turers in  the  process  of  the  punishment  being 
meted  out  became  so  crazed  and  obsessed  at 
the  failure  to  get  out  of  him  the  desired  in- 
formation that  he  leaped  on  the  victim's  bare 
chest  biting  his  teat  muscle  and  lifting  him 
off  the  table  with  his  teeth.  The  weight  of  the 
prisoner  pulled  his  body  back  to  the  table, 
ripping  the  flesh  and  leaving  it  in  the  month 
of  this  madman  I 

Horrible  you  sayT  But  there  are -many 
worse  that  can  be  told  by  others  who  can  re- 
count them  more  vividly  than  I,  because  of 
seeing  thera,  such  as  one  told  me  by  a  per- 
sonal friend.  One  afternoon  he  and  several 
other  workers  were  on  the  roof  of  a  building 
near  the  Central  Headquarters  of  the  Se- 
curity Police  building  in  Athens.  They  saw 
two  policemen  and  a  third  person  come  on 
the  roof  of  the  Security  Police  building.  Sud- 


deidy  they. saw  the  two  policemen  fall  upon 
the  third  person,  striking  him  with^  pipes.  He 
crumpled  to  the  rooftop.  They  continued  rain- 
ing blows  on  him  until  all  that  could  be  seen 
was  a  bloody  mass!  Another  victim  bludg- 
eoned to  death  by  the  police ! 

Of  the  eight  men  in  prison  with  me  the 
three  day^  of  my  confinement^  five  had  been 
there  for  over  fifty  days  with  no  charges 
a^inst  them  and  having  no  knowledge  of 
what  their  fate  would  be*  Two  others  had 
been  picked  up  about  ^ve  days  before,  and 
they  too  were  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of 
their  arrest.  It  must  be  admitted  that  they 
all  had  leftist  views. 

On  the  second  day,  December  13,  1948,  I 
was  separated  from  the  other  prisoners  to  an- 
other compartments  Here  I  contacted  a  man 
who  was  visiting  a  prisoner.  While  the  other 
prisoners  in  the  lower  compartment  kept  the 
guard  occupied  talking  to  him  from  the  dis- 
tance, I  was  able  to  give  him  the  addresses 
of  some  friends  and  money  to  pay  for  a  taxi 
to  go  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Athens  and 
to  tell  them  that  I  was  being  held  and  not  be- 
ing permitted  to  contact  them  and  gave  him 
the  number  of  my  passport.  This  total  stranffer 
risked  his  Hfe  to  do  this  for  me. 

Further  Facta 

Later  that  afternoon  my  friends  notified 
by  this  man  found  me.  I  was  allowed  to  talk 
to  them  for  a  few  minutes,  which  was  suffi- 
cient time  to  get  a  further  picture  of  the  con- 
ditions in  Greece.  What  they  s^id  confirmed 
and  corroborated  what  I  had  been  hearing  but 
from  a  different  angle.  They  stated  that  the 
Gr^ek  government  had  taken  a  very  decided 
stand  against  freedom  of  religion  and  was 
intensifying  its  bitter  persecution. 

About  two  months  ago,  they  said,  eight 
Christiana  in  a  private  Bible  study  in  one 
of  their  homes  in  Athens  had  their  meeting 
broken  up  by  the  police  and  all  were  taken  to 
prfeon.  The  six  women  were  still  in  prison; 
having  had  no  trial — if  they  ever  do  have 
one — and  the  two  men  had  been  brutally  mis- 
treated and  tortured  and  then  exiled  to  one 
of  the  bleak,  rooky  islands  in  the  Aegean  sea 
called  Long  Island,  where  thousands  of  other 
Greeks  wero  confined. 
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In  addition,  at  least  fourteen  Christian 
young  meB  (perhaps  more  by  now)  are  due 
to  be  9hot  soon  because  they  have  refused  Ki 
bear  arms  m  the  iratrieide  slaiaghter  going 
on  in  Greece  because  of  conscientLoua,  objec- 
tion to  kiJJJJ^g'  and  in  obedience  to  God's  Jaw 
not  to  kill.  These  men,  some  of  whom  are  per- 
sonally known  to  me,  are  not  Communists  and 
they  have  absolutely  no  connections  ;iyhatso- 
ever  with  Communism,  They  are  simi^ly  God- 
fearing Christian  young  men  m  the  prime  of 
life  due  to  be  shot  by  a  firirg^  squad.  Their 
lives  will  be  added  to  tlie  mounling  toll  of 
modern  Christian  martyrs  m  Greepe  unless 
something  is  done  to  save  fhese  victims  of  re- 
li^ous  intolerance.  This  all  added  up  to  show 
that  the  Greek  government  was  trying  to  ex- 
terminate a  religious  minority  found  in  their 
eountry.  Even  the  American  Society  which 
I  had  represented  in  Greece  and  which  has 
been  operating  a  Branch  oflice  there  since 
1922  printing  and  distributing  Bible  litera- 
ture was  no^  threatened  with  extinction  by 
the  Greek  government. 

ShortJy  after  the  departure  of  my  friends 


the  Ameriean  vice-consul,  Mr^  Alexopoulos, 
visited  me.  He  was  known  to  me  from  uiy 

previous  visit  to  Greece  and  I  explained  to 
him  how  I  came  to  visit  my  relative  and  the 

treatment  giv^n  me  by  the  Greek  police.  He 
stated  thM  the  Greek  authorities  shsoltitety 
refused  to  allow  me  to  stay  in  Greece,  and  that 
the  only  way  I  could  stay  wa3  to  become  a 
Greek  citizen!  He  gave  no  explanation  as  to 
why  1  had  been  so  treated,  but  he  did  aa^, 
"Conditions  are  pretty  tough,  worse  than 
when  yon  were  here  a  year  ago.  The.v  bave 
even  shot  some  people  of  your  faith  [Jeho- 
vah's witnesses]."  A  further  confirmation  of 
what  I  had  been  hearing,  and  this  by  an 
American  offieidl  of  the  American  Embassy, 
The  next  morning,  December  14,  1948,  1 
was  taken  from  the  prison  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Embassy,  a  driver  and 
a  poiiceman  and  brought  to  the  airports  Iron- 
ically, I  had  been  booked  passage  on  a  Checho- 
slovakian plane!  a  plane  from  one  of  the 
Communist-dominated  countries.  So  I  ieft 
Athens  and  landed  at  Rome,  where  I  am  now 
Hunting  thjssfory  for  the  pu Wishers  of  Awakef 
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Can  You  Read  Greek? 


Name 


City 


Most  likely  your  answer  will  be  No,  but  this  need  not  deny  you 
th«  pleasure  of  critically  analyzing  the  original  Greek  words  from 
which  the  Greek  Scriptures  were  translated.  How  sot  The  Emphatic 
Ui(tglott  contains  an  approved  Greek  text  with  various  readings  of 
the  reliable  Vatican  Manuscript  No-  1209  together  with  an  interlinear 
frans/ation  of  ead)  word  into  English.  With  this  invalnable  kid  even 
the  layman  can  compare  his  Bible  with  the  original  words  from  which 
the  Greek  Scriptures  were  translated.  The  Emphatic  Diaglott  also  con- 
tains brief  information  on  Greek  grammar  and  pronunciation  as  well 
as  a  new  translation  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  in  a  separate  paralle' 
coJiimn*  Your  copy  will  he  mailed  postpaid  for  only  $2, 


WATCHTOWER  IVt  Adams  Sl  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

I  Vja  encIosiDE  $2.    PleoBe  seiid  me  a  copy  of  The  Emphatic  Diaglott^  postpaid* 


St^e^t 


Z<iii*  No. 


State  _- 
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Attantlo  Pact  Text 

and  Members 

^  News  nbout  the  Atlnntlc  Piict 
far  overshadowed  In  volume  and 
&]^nlflciin<!«  Information  about 
the  U.N,  In  the  IntroJuctlon  to 
the  treaty,  nccor<ilTiB  to  ttie  text 
released  ,on  March  IS,  It  was  as- 
serted thnt  "the  parties  to  this 
trenty  reaflirm  their  fakh  In  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  their  desire  to  live  En  peace 
with  all  peoples  and  all  govern- 
ments". The  pact  provides  that 
"all  meaaqres  taken  as  a  result 
[of  armed  attack]  ahatl  Immedi- 
ately be  reported  to  the  Security 
Council,  Such  mensureH  shall  be 
terminated  when  the.  Security 
Ootineil  lias  taken  the  measures 
nsL-essary  to  restore  and  main- 
tain International  peace  and  se* 
curity**.  Russia  called  the  pact  a 
war  Instrument  and  repeated  an 
earlier  charge  that  It  was  an  ag- 
gressive encirclement  'program 
and  undermined  the  U.  N.  Tru- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  said  tbe 
treaty  added  strength  to  the  U.  N. 
Toward  the  close  of  March  Den- 
mark Indicated  It  would  sign  the 
pact  along  with  tlie  other  nine 
nations  t  Britain,  Holland,  Bel- 
glum,  Lusembourg,  France,  Italy, 
the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  Norway, 
fiepresentativea  of  the  signatory 
nations  began  to  arrive  in  the 
Uh  S.  Churchill,  making  an  inci- 
dental visit,  talked  about  the  At- 
lantic Pact  (March  31)  at  the 
Boston  Garden  to^a  large  audi- 
ence. 
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ChuTchID  Speecb 

^  Winston  ChuFchlH't  speech  at 
the  mid-century  Convocation  vt 
Massachusettfl  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Beaton  Garden 
Ma  rch  31  wns  apparently  the 
chief  If  not  the  BoIe  reason  for 
Churchlirs  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
It  came  at  a  stratej^lc  tlme^  when 
the  Atlantic  E^act  was  the  great 
Issue  before  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly before  the  nntlonv  that 
were  about  to  become  its  first 
8lgnatorlee.  Chureblllf  In  bis 
speech,  held  that,  had  It  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  tbe  U,  S.  haa 
tbe  atomic  bomb,  Europe  would 
long  a^^o  have  been  overrun  by 
the  Communists  and  London 
would  hare  been  bombed.  He  still 
expresseij  hope  in  the  U.  N.,  of 
which  the  Atlantic  Pact  appears 
to  be  such  a  definite  denial.  He 
said  that,  although  the  U.  N.  ha^ 
so  far  been  **rent  and  distracted" 
by  the  antagonism  of  Soviet  RuS' 
sta  and  by  tbe  fundamental 
schism  which  has  opened  between 
Communists  and  the  rest  of  man'- 
klnd^  there  was  no  reason  for  de* 
Spair,  AH  in  alt,  Mr  Chnrchiirs 
confidence  reposed  In  men  and 
certain  Imponderables;  together 
with  armamentB  and,  specifically, 
the  Atlantic  Pact  But,  In  any 
event.  It  was  a  notable  epeech, 

"Cultnnd  Conference" 

^  Toward  the  close  of  March 
there  were  raeetlnKs  of  the  *'Cul' 
tural  and  Sdentlflc  Conference" 
held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  ho- 
tel. New   York,   while   religious 
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antt-Commttnlsts  pfcheted  and 
'Sprayed"  in  the  rain.  It  was  on 
account  of  the  numerous  Com- 
munlsts  that  had  been  allowed  to 
come  to  the  U.  S.  to  attend  the 
confe^ence^  even  though  the  U.  S, 
government  viewed  matters  with 
suspicion.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
conferees,  supposedly  here  to  dis- 
cuss cultural  and  scientific  mat^ 
ters,  appeared  to  be  to  attack 
American  foreign  policy  and  to 
praise  Rus^a.  Yet  the  speeches 
were  called  relatively  mild.  AntL- 
i^ovemment  attacks  had  been  an- 
ticipated. The  State  Department, 
In  granting  the  foreign  visitors 
visas,  said  it  knew  the  meeting 
^  would  be  a  sotindlng  board  for 
Communist  propap:anda.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  aome 
eighteen  of  the  Communist  visi- 
tors began  a  speech-making  tour 
of  the  country.  That  was  some^ 
thing  else  again,  and  the  State 
Department^  feellpg  that  enough 
was  enough,  firmly  Indicated  to 
the  visitors  that  their  "welcome" 
bad  edited.  Their  visas  were  for 
the  conference  only. 

Battle  of  the  Mark 

^  The  three  Western  powers  En 
Berlin  in  late  March  took  a  dras- 
tic step  when  they  outlawed  the 
Soviet  mark  in  the  Western 
sector  of  the  city.  The  British, 
French  and  American  authorities 
acted  because  they  gave  up  hop- 
ing that  the  liussian  occupation 
authorities  would  come  to  any 
kind  of  agr^ment  as  to  the  mon-_ 
eta  ry  situat  I  on.  The  Western 
mark  had  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing four  times  as  valuable  as  the 
Soviet  mark,  the  latter  represent- 
ing a  far  greater  paper  issue^ 

World  Wlieat  A^^reement 
^Forty-two  nations  on 
March  23,  adopted  an  agreement 
by  which  five  nations  agreed  to 
supply  a  total  of  456,283,386 
bushels  in  1949,  each  contribut- 
ing n  share  proportionate  to  its^ 
production.  The  thirty-seven  oth- 
er nations  agreed  to  take  quanti- 
ties aocordlng  to  their  respective 
requirements  and  to  equal  the 
total  to  be  produced.  All  that  re- 
mains is  for  God  to  give  the  in- 
crease. 
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^  The  crtal  of  t*^  US  Co  f 
i^OBt^  Id  New  York,  tliougb  it 
Md  been  under  way  for  nJne 
weclFffj  Impeded  by  ^vfeose  t&c- 
Itcs,  actually  began  tlie  21st  ct 
MerctL  The  Jnry,  chosen  after  no 
^d  of  objections,  consisted  *f 
seyen  women  and  five  men.  One 
of  the  defendants,  Eugene  Den- 
nis, secretary  of  tlie  Communist 
tarty/  chose  to  act  as  hie  own 
counsel,- and  Federal  Jndge  Me- 
dina gave  him  leave  to  do  so, 
over  the  objections  of  U.  S,  At- 
torney J.  P.  McGohey.  Baoti  de- 
fendant, accused  of  consplraoy 
to  teach  and  advocate  the  forci- 
ble overthrow  of  the  gove^^ent 
taces  possible  penalties  of  ten 
y«ais  in  prl^a  and  $10,000  in 
finea.  Bndenz,  fonuer  Commu- 
tlst  teetlfled  that  in  1045  U.S. 
communists  bad  been  ordered  by 
Manullsby  to  turn  against  the 
Ifovernment. 

Another  CommiiDlBt  Varlentln 
A.  Oubitchev,  empJcyed  by  Che 
U.  N.I  faced  trial  Ln  another  p^rt 
of  the  coarthou^.  He  had  been 
arrested  with  a  Judith  Coplon,  a 
Department  of  Justice  analyat, 
whO|  It  was  alleged,  was  about 
to  give  bim  a  packet  of  defense 
documents.  Their  trial  was  due 
to  begin  April  i, 

Heata  in  tb»  V.  S. 

^  From  January  ld42  to  Jone 
1B47,  rentii>  under  control,  rose 
only  7  percent  in  the  U.  Sr  An  ex- 
tenstoi|  of  controls  was  voted  by 
Congress  at  that  time,  bnt  al- 
lowed rises  by  "voluntary"  agree- 
ment, np  to  15  percent  The  next 
year  and  a  half  witnessed  in' 
creases  averaging  nearly  10  per- 
cent. The  law  expired  March  31, 
and  a  new  Rent  Bill  passed 
by  Ooni:ress  was  vl^ed  by  the 
preBldent  the  day  before,  estend- 
tug  controls  another  fifteen 
months.  The  bill  permits  suit  lor 
treble  damages  where  black  mar- 
ket rents  are  exacted,  but  also  al- 
lows states  and  localities  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  ^whethe^  con- 
trol  ahall  be  enforced. 

U.S.  Goal  TIe-ap 

^  More    than    400,000    miners 

were  Idle  in  mid  March  because 


c^  m  workHBtoppAge  -oird^ed  by 
John  h.  l^wis.  The  strike  was 
called  as  a  ''memorial"  to  minen 
killed  and  injured  last  Tear,  bnt 
was  genera  Hy  reco^tced  as  a 
maneuver  to  reduce  stock-pttes 
of  coal  on  hand  to  Increase  unloa 
bargaining  power -.for  nn  con- 
tracts and  to  make  a  later  strike 
more  effective.  The  miners  were 
ordered  back  to  work  March  2S, 
ending  the  two-week  "memorial", 

tr.  S*  Ball  Fact 

^  An  eleven-month  dispute  over 
wages  and  bours  waet  settled  o^ 
March  20  when  TT.  S.  railroads 
and  s(:cteei]  unions,  embracing  a 
million  workers^  agreed  on  a 
40'haur  week  at  the  same  pay  as 
formerif  received  for  48  hours. 
There  will  also  be  a  third-round 
p^  increase  of  seven  cents  an 
hour,  retroactive  to  October  IB 
of  last  year, 

Froe  Spofob  for  Emidnyera 

#  The  U.  S.  National  Labor  Re- 
latlons  Board  ruled  March  IT 
that  an  employer  might  call  a 
union  '*outInw'^  "wildcat;*  aad 
"off*bre*d'\  becauae  such  speech 
was  privileged  and  did  not  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  act, 

DfiStitote  Indiana 
^  The  American  Ked  Cross, 
seeking  to  relieve  Indians  made 
destitute  by  the  bllzsarda  of  the 
past  winter  la  four  states,  urged 
the  XJ.  S.  OD  March  2T  to  help  th« 
NavaJoH  and  Hopls  in  Arizona 
and  New.  Mexico.  The  Navajos 
have  lost  a  tenth  of  their  sheep 
and  half  of  their  lambs  In  the 
blizzards. 

E^iriber  Soviet  Shifts 
^  "What's,  golug  on  In  nussla?" 
That  )a  the  question  that  la  pnv 
altng  Western  powers,  aa  one 
shift  after  another  la  made  In 
Kremlin  appointments,  March 
witnessed  another  such  shift, 
when  on  the  24th  the  Soviet 
radio  announced  th  at  M  araha  1 
Nikolai  A*  Bulganln  had  been  re- 
lieved of  his  post  as  minister  of 
the  Soviet  a^med  forces  and  was 
succeeded  by  Marshal  Alexander 
M.  VasIIevHky,  director  of  Soviet 


tro'^pc  m  ManehuFla  in  1945.,  SttH 
another  shift  occurred  March  29« 
Marahal  Vasslly  D.  Sokolo^aky, 
Soviet  commander  In  chief  in 
Germany  belnjr  made  ^r^  deputy 
minister  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Gen.  VaasJly  1. 
Chultov  succeeded  him  In  Ger- 
many. 

BuBsia  Rewrites  Bncydopedlii 

^  The  Soviet  Council  of  Minis- 
ters has  ordered  a  new  Soviet 
encyclopedia  which  will  strictly 
"Veflect  the  party  line"  of  the 
Communists,  tt  ts  to  be  a  fast 
Job,  completed  in  record  time. 
six  years  as  compared  with  the 
twent5'-one  years  It  took  to  get 
out  the  one  In  use  at  present*  An 
article  In  Pravda  stated  that  the 
new  encyclopedia  will  show  "the 
superiority  of  Socialist  culture 
over  the  rotting  culture  of  the 
capitalist  worldf  expose  Imperial- 
ist aggression''. 

French  Election  Retnins 
^  Local  elections  in  half  of 
France  In  thai  latter  part  of 
March  showed  thf(t  the  Commu- 
nists had  lost  much  ground.  The 
coalition  government  parties  re- 
tained the  lead.  The  De  Gaulliats 
made  considerable  g^os^  result- 
ing In  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ment for  a  change  In  the  cabinet. 
Premier  QueulUe,  however^  said 
DO  cabinet  changes  would  novr  he 
made. 

France  and  Italy  Ac«ord 

#  The  French  and  Italian  For* 
eign  ministers  on  March 26  signed 
a  treaty  of  economic  accord  pre^ 
paring  the  way  for  a  customs  un- 
ion between  them.  The  pact  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
aim  to  remove  barriers  to  Euro- 
pean trade.  Count  Sforze,  on  be^ 
half  of  Italy,  aald,  "It  slgniflea 
the  will  at  our  two  coimtrfea  to 
wort  together/'  and  tiie  French 
Foreiiutn  minister  said  "the  treaty 
is  the  iQrst  Step  toward  a  Euro- 
pean union". 

Italian  Commmtlata 

Lose  Ground 

^  The  Italian  Communist  party 
lost  70,000  members  during  the 
year  ending  with  March,  reduc- 
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tng  it  to  1,CKK>,000  mxp^orUst& 
Tlie  TeemU  Is  attributed  to  the 
iettecttvenees  of  the  Maraball 
Plan.  Local  strikes  called  against 
the  Atlantic  Fac!t  failed  and  also 
showed  loss  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Communist  party. 

Italy  BecomeB  IBO  Memtier 

^  Ambassador  Alberto  Tarohla- 
ni^  of  Italy,  on  March  24  signed 
the  constitution  of  the  Inter- 
untlonal  Refugee  OrganlsatloD, 
making  Italy  the  first  govera- 
raent  outside  of  the  U,  N,  to  Jolo 
that  relief  agency.  Italy  ha*  been 
taking  care  of  about  15,000  ref- 
ugee«  from  Poland,  TuRoslavia^ 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Ove«k  OommuiiUt  Defeat 

^  A  report  based  upon  informa* 
tlon  from  the  battle  area  In  the 
TKOumerka  mountains  in  late 
March  Indicated  that,  the  Com< 
munisf-led  guorrillaB  had  aus- 
talned  a  major  defeat,  practical* 
ly  an  entire  brigade  baring  been 
wiped  out.  A  audden  collapse  of 
the  entire  rebellion  la  anttcl- 
pated. 

Greek  Independence  Day 
^  Greece  celebrated  the  128th 
year  of  Independence  March  25, 
Glft»  sent  to  the  U-  S,  as  tokens 
of  i^ratltudc  on  the  occasion  In- 
cluded a  stone  from  the  Acropo- 
llB,  three  urns*  of  the  7th  to  Bth 
centuries  B.C.»  containing  earth 
from  the  latest  battlelieJds,  "and 
olive  branches  from  the  "sacred 
olive  tree"  ot  the  Erechtheum,  to 
be  placed  on  the  tombs  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln.  Commemora- 
tion of  the  revointion  of  1821, 
when  the  Turkish  yoke  was 
thrown  off,  was  a  memorable  oc- 
casion, American  soldiers  par- 
ticipated in  marches  and  were 
enthusiastically  applauded, 

btm  Protest  and  U.  &  Aid 
^  The  Iranian  Foreign  Office  on 
March  £8  protested  to  Russia 
against  an  a  tta  ck  by  S  o  viet 
troops  on  an  Iranian  frontier 
POSt»  wi  thout  provocation.  The 
attack,  March  22,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  an  Iranian  soldier.  Two 
were  taken  prisoner. 
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On  Hand)  28  the  first  Alp- 
mentB  of  asrpliis  U.  S.  arms  were 
betesr  delivered  to  Persian  Gulf 
ports.  More  than  50  piane«  and  a 
number  of  light  tanks  were  In- 
olnded  In  the  f26,000  deal.  The 
suppUeer  wete  aatd  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  Internal 
order.  Ansstan  charges  that  Iran 
waa  being  made  an  AmeHcan 
military  base  were  denied  by  the 
U,  S.  secretary  of  state,  natu- 
rally. 

Syrian  Revolt 

#  Tbe  close  of  March  found  all 
Syria  under  a  mlUtary  dictator- 
ship. Students,  parading  the 
streets^  cheered  the  leader.  Gen- 
eral Httsnl  Zaylm.  The  army  com' 
pleted  on  Hart^  31  the  worii  of 
taking  over  the  country,  begun 
by  a  blDodleea  coup  d*«tat  the 
day  before;  President  Shukrl 
ai-Kuwatly  and  Premier  Khalld 
el-Azem  were  under  arrest,  but 
the  president  refused  to  resign. 

EffyptlBii  Hoosinf  Plan 

#  In  mld'March  the  Egyptian 
Ministry  for  Sodal  Affairs  pre- 
sented to  the  cabinet  an  Immense 
project  for  the  constmctlon  of 
1,400,000  homes.  Under  the  plan 
a  large  number  of  villages  are  to 
be  abandoned  as  unsanitary  and 
not  worthy  of  reconstruction. 
New  vlllafres  will  be  built  on 
healthier  sites.  Each  dwelling  i^ 
to  contain  a  toUett  something  new 
in  Egyptian  housing  for  the  av* 
erage  family.  The  program  is  In- 
tended to  further  the  campaign 
to  eliminate  diseases  that  plague 
three-fourths  of  the  Egyptian 
people  and  to  reduce  the  large 
number  of  deaths  among  chil- 
dren, a  Qfth  of  whom  die  ander 
a  year  old*  City  and  mral  slums 
that  have  long  shocked  visitors 
to  Egypt  because  of  their  filth 
are  to  go,  too, 

lAdy  Aiiit>a6sador 

^  The  long  strides  which  India 
has  made  In  the  way  of  progress 
ar«  shown  in  t^e  fact  that  a 
woman,  MrsL  Vijaya  Lakshmi 
Pandit,  has  be^i  appointed  In- 
dia's ambassador  to  the  U.  S.,  as 
announced  March  24.  She  wa^ 
previously  ambassador  to  Russia, 


It  Is  a  far  ery  from  the  time, 
not  BO  long  ago,  when  widows 
were  bumea  alive  with  the  corps- 
es of  their  husbands  In  tbe  prac- 
tice of  suttee,  to  which  Britain 
put  a  stop  in  1829,  If  no  one  else 
has  cause  to  appreciate  British 
colonial  control,  the  women  of 
India  surely  have,  Mrs.  Pandit  Is 
the  sister  of  Prime  Minister 
Nehru. 

Plebiscite  In  Kashmir 
^  A  plebiscite  Is  to  be  held  in 
Kashmir  to  determine  whether 
th»t  predominantly  Mohammedan 
country  of  4,000,000.  niled  by  a 
Hindu,  will  become  part  of  Paki- 
stan or  of  India:  Fleet  Admiral 
Ciieeter  W.  Nlmltz  was  appointed 
by  the  D.N.  (March  21)  to  be 
the  administrator  of  the  plebi- 
scite, 

Commoiilst  China's  Capital 

#  Pejplng  on  March  25  became 
the  capital  of  Ck>Tnmunlat  China. 
Communist  leader  Mao  Tze-tung 
moved  Id  with  his  secretariat 
and  the  party's  Central  Commit- 
tee. Supreme  headquarters  of  the 
Communist  army,  commanded  by 
General  Chu  Teh,  have  also  been 
established  En  Pelplng.  Commu- 
nist broadcasts  are  thenceforth 
to  be  sent  out  from  Peiplng  as 
the  new  capital. 

22  Children,  Hon  Wanted 
^  A  48-year-old  Tokyo  woman 
gave  birth  {March  2(3)  to  her 
22nd  child,  which  was  the 
motherhood  record  for  Japan. 
Bearing  that  the  world  record 
for  now  Is  23  children,  Mrs.  Yoko 
Takahasi  said  she  would  beat  IL 

'•Wonder  Drag"? 

^  What  is  regarded  as  a  "won^ 
der  drug",  though  artificially  pro- 
duced, was  announced  March  23 
by  a  U.  S.  pharmaceutical  firm. 
It  la  named  Chloromycetin,  for- 
merly produced  from  a  mould. 
It. Is  said  to  be  effective  against 
typhus,  typhoid  fever,  undulant 
fever,  certain  infections  and 
some  dysenteries.  The  new  proc- 
ess makes  It  possible  to  produce 
the  drug  In  quantities  adequate 
to  meet  all  the  needs  of  physi- 
cians in  this  field, 
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Treasure  at  Your  Finger  Tips 

It  you  had  ih^  opportnnitj^  to  obfain  the  world's  choicest  treasTire, 
what  would  you  dot  You  would  grasp  it  firmly,  of  course  1  Just  such  an 
opportunity  is  yours  right  now.  The  treasure?  Life  everiasting  in  a 
world  of  righteousness!  At  your  finger  tips?  Yes,  because  ycu  can 
kani  how  ta  obtain  it  by  reading  the  books  pictured  below,  together 
with  your  Bible. 


"The  Truth  Shall  Make 
YoH  Free"  is  a  book  of 
.S84  pages  which  traces 
the  course  of  free<loin 
from  the  time  of  its  loss 
to  the  present;  yes,  and 
into  the  future  when 
freedom  from  death  it- 
self will  be  realized  by 
faithful  creatures. 


"Let  God  Be  True''  is  a 
320- page  book  w'hi,'*h  ufi- 
holda  the  truthfulnesjs 
of  God's  Word  and 
heJpa  its  readers  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  pri- 
mary doctrines  of  the 
HiWe. 


"The  Kingdom  Is  at 
Hand"   is    also   a   3S4- 

Tja;*e  book.  Its  I  heme  is 
ihc  samc^  aj^  the  central 
theme  of  the  Hiblcj  that 
iH,  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  Treasure  through 
which  tlie  bJessiTi^g  you 
seek  will  snou  be  made 
pOBsi'ile, 


Thl«  wealth   of  lniarm»tloii  ts  ikt  your  flager  tlp«.    For  vaXj  %\  all  Xhrtc  al  tbeiie  booka  wlU 
be  4<wt  to  you  postpaid,  i^ml  for  your*  now  mad  l«ftrii  how  you  cmn  obtain  ibe  tfatwure  of  JH^ 


WATCHTOWEE 


117  Adaniii  8t 


Bmoldyn  1,  N*  T. 


EacfQ*ed  ta  <1.    P)cn?  wnd  Be  [KKtpBff)  tire  tliree  boot* 
'Tha  Truth  ^koll  Hake  You  Fr^'\  "Let  Ood  B«  Tr^v"  «ad  "Tfttf  Kingdom  la  at  Hand*. 
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AWAKE! 


RELIGION'S  LAST  STAND 

Digging  out  the  facts  of  the  Mindsz^nty  case  that 
were  buried  under  a  landslide  of  propaganda 


Race  Riot  Explodes  in  South  Africa 

The  toll  of  some  300  dead  and  2,000  wounded  proves  that 
the  black  man  as  well  as  the  white  harbors  racial  hate 


- — ■  *  ^ 


Among  the  Clouds 


Beautiful^  yes;  but  do  you  know  whence  they  come?  where 
they  go?  why  different  colors?  of  what  they  are  made? 
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Life-giving  Atonement  for  Mankind 

Eternal  life  for  the  obedient 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

Nev/B  sources  ihat  Are  ehl&  to  keep  you  ^v/ak^  io  iHe  vital  iBsu^o 
of  our  tim^a  must  be  unfettered  by  ceiiBorjhip  And  sclfiflh  interests. 
"A'waker*  h&s  no  fetters.  It  reco^ntees  facts »  faces  facts,  is  free  to 
publiffh  facts.  It  Is  not  bound  by  political  ambitions  or  obli^tlons ;  It  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  whose  iocs  must  not  be  tread  upon ;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  it»elf  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  It  does  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth. 

**A'wak3l"  uses  the  regiular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
ifhem.  Its  own  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  unceneorcd,  on~the-scenes 
reports  come  to  ypu  through  these  columns,  ThU  journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  but  is  international.  It  is  read  In  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Through  Its  pages  many  fields  of 
knowledge  pass  in  review — government,  commerce,  religion,  hiitory, 
geography*  science,  soctai  conditions,  natural  wonders — why,  its  cover* 
age  is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens, 

"Awake!"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  daJigers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right- 
eous New  World. 

Get  acquainted  with  'Avs^ake!"  Keep  awake  by  reading  "Av/akel" 
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RELIGION'S  LAST  STAND 


Tha  brack  itarm  cloudi  gitthtr  Fn  th«  EAit*  Each  paHinp  diy  *««i  th«lr  fffrvbvdlng  mii«p«« 
pn«  hfa^«r,  «ncf  hfl«vlly  ug  tow«r  4V«r  mAnkEnd.  Only  ■  mattor  of  tim*  tin  bo)tv  of  iFohtnln^ 
•Ut)  Dut  from  thalr  dflptha  and  rip  optn  th«  hel«a  from  which  will  dalugt  down  a,  itorm  of 
d*atruotlon.  Chriatendom'a  nllglona  ahovld  faar  Ft  moat.  Th«y  mvat  aoon  makt^  thtlr  ra«t 
•t«nd.  Evtn  now  rallgton  faoaa  m  orlala  in  th«  form  of  «  Commiiniat  flood  from  tho  Eait^ 
Will  rarlgion  aurvlva  It?  Will  ati*  ba  abla  to  whip  h«r  patron  nation*  Jnto  tho  frenzy  of  a 
third  worFd  wAr  to  protact  h«rT  Sha  did  ralve'a  gigantic  wava  of  hyatorla  qytr  tha  caaa  of 
Cardinal  MIndazenty  of  Hungary.  Thv  f«w  facta  raportad  w«r«  burtad  banaath  a  landaFlda 
of  propaganda.  Now,  aftar  a  coollng-ofT  parlod.  and  th«  aubaldann  of  tha  hyataria  wave  and 
the  rovFval  of  tha  rflaaoning  powera  tamporarily  drownad  tharaby.  It  la  tlmaiy  to  dig  up  tha 
facta   and  aaa  how  thay  fit   Into  tha  plotura  of  t^a  gathoHng  ttorm,  of  roHgion'a  laat  atand. 


WORLD  WAR  I  was  fought  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  It 
did  not.  World  War  11  was  fought  to 
make  the  world  safe  from  dictators.  It  did 
not.  A  World  W^r  IH  is  now  widely  dis- 
cussed as  the  only  means  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  religion*  The  explosives 
are  gathered,  the  fuse  is  in  place,  the 
match  is  poised.  It  needs  only  to  be 
struck  to  make  the  flame  to  light  the 
fuse  to  set  off  the  destructive  fireworks. 
The  agitation  of  the  Mindssenty  case  al- 
most provided  enough  friction  to  ignite 
World  War  IIL 

On  December  29, 1948,  the  government 
of  Hungary  announced  that  Cardinkl 
Miudsaenty  had  been  arrested  on  charg- 
es of  treason,  espionage,  crimes  directed 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  government  and 
selling  dollars  and  dollar  checks  on  the 
black  market.  As  accomplices^  twelve 
others  were  arrestea,  eight  of  them 
priests.  Only  a  short  time  before  Mind- 
szent/s  secretary,  priest  Zakar,  had 
been  taken  into  custody.  The  pope  was 
"profoundly  grieved  and  shocked",  and 
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all  Hungarian  Catholics  connected  with 
the  arrest  were  excommunicated.  From 
the  time  of  the  arrest  of  Mindsssenty  un- 
til a  few  days  after  his  sentencing  to  life 
imprisonment,  a  landslide  of  Catholic 
propaganda  overwhelmed  and  buried  the 
facts.  Unearthing  these  facts  and  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  endless  columns 
of  senseless  hysteria  in  which  they  were 
entombed  in  the  public  press  gives  a 
sobering  picture. 

The  charges  were  based  primarily  on 
documents  discovered  by  police  on  De- 
cember 23,  and  which  were  found  in  a 
metal  cylinder  buried  in  the  cellar  of 
Cardinal  Mindszentys  palace.  Trial  be- 
gan February  3, 1949.  Seven  of  the  four- 
teen were  defendants  at  this  trial,  five 
of  them  priests,  and  one  of  them  was 
Cardinal  Mindazenty.  Of  the  accused 
only  Zakar  had  counsel  appointed  for 
him;  the  other  sijc,  including  Mindszenty, 
chose  their  oWn  attorneys*  The  cardinal 
said  that  at  no  time  was  he  hindered  in 
making  his  defense,  that  he  had  access 
to  his  lawyer  at  all  times.  The  defendant 


has  the  last  word  at  the  trial,  ^^d  liis 
final  appeal  is  without  time  limit.  The 
forty-one  forei^  correapond'ents  pres- 
ent were  of  many  nationalities-  The 
United  Press  was  represented  by  an 
American,  Also  represented  were  Asso- 
ciated Press,  International  News  Serv- 
ice, Renters,  and  many  of  the  larger 
ixewspapers  in  the  West  One  large  Brit- 
ish paper  said  th&  disturbing  factor  wks 
"not  lack  of  news,  hut  the  news  itself". 
No  "iron  curtain"'  sealed  off  the  Buda- 
ptest  courtroom  from  the  world,  and  the 
cOjTrespondents  covering  the  trial  issued 
the  following  statement,  signed  by  all  but 
the  New  York  Times  reporter,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  triaMate,  and  the  United 
Press  representative,  who  admitted  his 
dispatches  were  uncensored  but  that  it 
was  contrary  to  United  Press  practice  to 
sign.  The  statement  follows,  in  part : 

We  categorically  wish  to  deny;  (1)  That 
consonship  of  any  kind  is  being  exercise^  upon 
our  /telephonic  and  telegraphic  dispatches. 
(2)  That  the  translation  of  the  atrial  from 
Hungarian  to  our  various  languages  is  inac- 
curate ;  the  fact  is  that  the  ma jbrity  of  corre- 
spondents either  speak  Hungarian  themselves 
or  are  accompanied  hy  their  personal  inter- 
preters, and  there  have  been  no  complainta 
or  indications  that  the  official  interpreters 
who  are  provided  in, addition  are  guilty  of 
any  kind  of  sly  distortion.  (3)  That  the  only 
correspondents  granted  visas  or  admitted  to 
the  eourtroom  are  Communist  or  Comnnmist 
s3Tnpathizers. 

Black-Markeieering  in  Money 

What  evidence  was  produced  at  the 
trial  to  support  the  charges  T  First,  for- 
eign exchange  speculation.  Of  a  total  of 
$141,000  and  15,000  Swiss  franca,  Mind- 
szenty  declared  on  $4,800*  At  the  trial 
he  admitted  kno.wiiig  that  foreign  cur- 
rency was  to  be  declared  and  surren- 
dered to  the  National  Bank  at  the  set  ex- 
change rate,  and  admitted  that  these 
laws  were  designed  to  serve  the  national 
economy  and  fight  inflation.  Nonetheless, 
he  conf eased  that  he  failed  to  declare 


foreign  money  «nd  sold  it  on  the  black 
market  at  several  times  the  set  rate  of 
exchange,  Br,  Eszterhazy,  a  co-defend- 
ant, said  he  bought  dollar  checks  from 
Mindszenty,  two  of  them  signed  by  Car- 
dinal Spelhnan  of  New  York,  at  rates 
even  above  black  market  prices.  Mind- 
szenty  said  he  instructed  that  these  sales 
of  money  be  made  and  knew  they  were 
made  on  the  black  market.,  said  he  was 
guilty  and  offered  to  malce  restitution* 

The  more  serious  charge.  Treason  1  It 
was  never  a  secret  that  the  cardinal  op- 
posed the  government*  He  vigorously 
fought  Zand  reform.  The  Catholic  Church 
was  one  of  the  country^s  largest  land- 
owners. When  their  large  estates  were 
broken  up  into  small  plots  for  peasants, 
they  protested.  The  church  begrudged 
the  five  holds*  given  the  peasant,  yet 
complained  that  the  one  hundred  holds 
allotted  each  bishop  was  not  enough  for 
a^  livelihood  \  The  cardinal  influenced 
elections,  sought  to  infiltrate  Rcfyaliata 
(those  favoring  return  of  Hapsburg 
rule)  into  key  positions  in  political  par- 
ties. But  it  was  none  of  these  political 
activities  that  brought  forth  the  charge 
of  treason* 

Mindszenty  and  the  Hungarian  bish- 
ops opposed  nationalieation  of  schools, 
and  issued  pa^storals  condemning  it. 
The  cardinal  threatened  excommunica- 
tion of  every  Catholic  who  aided  the 
scheme.  But  the  state  was  merely  estab- 
lishing a  public  school  system,  one  far 
more  religious  than  in  the  United  States, 
The  procedure  was  to  put  the  religious 
schools  (which  were  state-supported 
ap>"ivay)  under  government  controL  The 
teachers,  priest  or  nun  or  otherwise,  be- 
came state  officials.  The  school  buildings, 
equipment  and  property  became  the 
state's*  The  various  religions  retained 
the  right  ,t,o  give  religious  instruction  in 
the  schoolfe  takeij  over  by  the  state,  and 
such  religious  teachers  were  paid  by  the 
state.  That  is  far  more  than  the  United 
States  allows,  which  recentljf  ruled,  in 
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NdiW  Mexico,  that  priests  and  nuns  may 
not  teach  in  the  public  schools.  In  Hxm- 
gary  there  is  no  state  inteirference  with 
theolo^eal  seminaries  or  other  church 
schools  devoted  to  training  church  work- 
ers. Hence  Hungary  allows  more  church 
participation  in  h^r  public  schools  than 
does  the  United  States.  But,  again^  it 
was  not  Mindszenty*s  opposition  to  na- 
tionalization of  schools  that  called  forth 
the  treason  charge. 

Treason  and  Espionage 

Following  is  the  basis  for  the  treason 
charge.  When  co-defendant  Dr.  Jusztin 
Baranyai  was  on  the  stand  he  told  of  a 
plan  conceived  in  1947  for  replacing  the 

g resent  Hungarian  government.  It  was 
aaed  on  several  suppositions.  First,  a 
third  world  war.  Second,  Western  pow- 
ers victorious.  Third,  Americans  enter 
Hungary  as  military  occupation  author- 
ities. Then  the  political  vacuum  must  be 
filled,  Baranyai  had  worked  out  a  plan, 
submitted  it  to  Mindszenty,  who  studied 
and  approved  it  and  filed  it  in  the  metal 
cylinder  buried  in  the  cellar  of  his  pal- 
ace. It  was  a  vital  foundation  stone  for 
the  treason  charge  against  the  cardinal, 
and  in  court  Mindszenty  read  the  plan, 
as  follows : 

If  the  great  vacuum  jnris  occurs,  the  very 
first,  the  most  importantj  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult question  will  be  to  found  a  regime  based 
on  a  moral  foundation.  It  would  b*  a  political 
impossibility  to  base  it  directly  on  the  de- 
feated revolution  [elsewhere  translated  bol- 
shevism].  To  restore  the  Horthy  regime  would 
create  new  and  unpredictable  complications. 
There  is  only  one  possibility  of  quiet  evolu- 
tion. The  prince  primate  [Mindszenty]  of  the 
country,  with  the  high  rank  of  prince  primate, 
is  the  only  one  in  this  land  sanctified  by  tlie 
4;raditions  of  centuries,  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  According  to  the  ancestral  laws  of  our 
nation,  in  the  absence  of  the  king  ruling  pow- 
er is  deposited  in  the  prince  primate.  His  an- 
tho^ity  has  never  been  doubted  by  puhlie  opin- 
ion in  the  country.  In  times  of  difficulty  or 
t^tastrophe,  the  nation  has  always  expected 
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him  to  take  the  initiivtive.  Today  the  extreme* 
ly  fortunate  situation  exists  that  the  present 
bearer  of  this  rank,  Cardinal  Jozsef  Mind- 
szenty, has  raised  in  the  last  two  years,  in 
these  particularly  sad  years  of  our  national 
life,  the  prestige  of  the  prince  primate  to  ex- 
traordinary heights.  For  the  first  time,  per- 
haps, in  the  recent  history  of  the  country^  it 
has  occurred  that  Protestants,  Calvinists,  and 
Lutherans,  standing  on  a  nationalist  platform, 
also  see  him  as  the  only  true^  predestined 
leader  of  the  nation.  Today  the  national  as- 
pirations of  the  whole  nation  are  anchored  in 
him.  In  politics  too,  only  his  words  are  heed- 
ed. Like  the  metropolitan  of  Athens,  he  seems 
to  be  the  only  competent  authority,  and  in  the 
same  way  here,  at  the  beginning  of  American 
occupation,  it  "would  be  hia  duty  to  appoint 
the  new  government. 

Attached  was  a  list  of  names  of  men 
to  be  appointed  prime  minister  and  min- 
isters of  justice,  commerce,  industry, 
agriculture,  public  supplies,  public  edu- 
cation, public  health,  finance  and  foreign 
affairs!  On  the  witness  stand  Baranyai 
confessed  that  this  entire  plan  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  American  Legation  I 
WhyT  So  that  the  American  occupation 
authorities  would  appoint  Mindszenty  to 
form  this  government  to  fill  the  vacuum 
left,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Hungarian 
Republic!  In  the  United  States  several 
Communists  are  noA*f  on  trial  charged 
with  treason,  with  intent  to  overthrow 
the  American  government.  Need  we  ask 
what  the  verdict  would  be  should  they 
be  found  with  a  detailed  plan  calling  for 
a  third  world  war,  a  Russian  victory, 
Soviet  occupation  troops  in  the  United 
Stat^s^  a  provisional  head  of  governmen 
chosen,  with  a  list  of  men  to  be  appoint- 
ed president  and  cabinet  members  I 

Bid  for  Ameriee^  Aid 

Mindszenty  admitted  that  war  was  the 
starting  point  of  the  plan,  and  that 
scores  of  his- petitions  aimed  at  worsen- 
ing the  international  situation.  He  could 
hardly  claim  to  be  acting  within  legiti- 
mate political  spheres  in  Hungary.  In 
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hia  confession  and  At  the  trial  it  was 
shown  that  Mindsaenty  urged  foreign 
intervention  in  Hnngary^s  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  copies  of  such  letters  with  re- 
plies were  found  in  Mindszenty's  cellar. 
The  foreign  news  correspondents  saw 
these  in  Mindszenty's  handwriting,  and 
the  replies  from  the  American  Legation 
in  Budapest.  As  an  illustration,  on  De- 
cember 16,  1946,  the  cardinal  wrote  to 
the  American  Legation:  "I  request  the 
help  of  America,  which  is  fighting  for 
freedom  and  justice,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
tremendous  pressure  and  rotting  so  that 
the  unfortunate  Hungarian  people  can 
be  preserved  for  Western  civilization.  A 
solution  is  possible  with  outside  help.  I 
could  point  out  the  ways  and  means  of 
this." 

When  Schoenfeld  was  later  replaced 
by  Selden  Chapin,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  both  Mindsaenty  and  his  secre- 
tary Zakar,  a  few  meetings  were  held 
between  Chapin  and  the  cardinal,  but  the 
principal  contact  was  effected  through 
Zakar  and  the  II.  S.  Legation  secretary, 
Koczak.  Zakar  testified  that  Koczak  of- 
ten came  late  at  night,  and  concerning 
the  material  given  to  the  U,  S,  Legation 
Mindszenty  said  in  his  confession:  'It 
was  through  the  clergy  that  I  obtained 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
the  political,  economic  and  industrial 
data  which  I  authorized  my  secretary  to 
regalatly  give  the  Americans."  His  con- 
fession also  stated :  "I  wished  to  accom- 
plish a  change  of  regime,  with  American 
help.  For  this  reason  I  kept  up  regular 
connections  with  the  Budapest  Legation 
of  the  Western  powers." 

Wky  Seek  the  Hungarian  Crown? 

The  Hungarian  crown,  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  XJnited  States  army  at  Wies- 
baden, Germany,  was  a  center  of  contro- 
versy. Concerning  disposition  of  this 
crown  Mindszenty  wrote  to  U.  Sr  min- 
ister Chapin  on  August  31,  1947,  as  fol- 
lo\#s :  "My  request  to  you  is  to  obtain  an 
order  from  your  government,  effecting 


thfc  trftneppfTtation  of  the  crown  by  the 
army  and  its  transfer  to  the  some  apos- 
tolic power,  his  holiness  the  pope,,  whose 
predecessor  presented  St.  Stephan  with 
the  holy  crown  in  the  year  1000.  Since 
this  cause  is  a  very  important  one  for 
our  nation,  and  since  demands  for  its  re- 
turn and  military  advances  might  be 
fatal  for  the  crown,  only  Eome  could  re- 
assure us,"  Also  Cardinal  Spellman 
wrote  to  the  United  States  secretary  of 
war  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  crown 
to  Hungary.  Why  did  Mindszenty  want 
the  crown?  His  confession  answers: 

Fop  the  coronation  of  Otto  [Hapsburg]  I 
wanted^to  secure  the  Hungarian  holy  crown 
by  all  means.  I,  therefore,  did  everything  pos- 
sible to  prevent  the  holy  crown  being-  sur- 
rendered by  the  American  army  authorities 
to  the  present  Hungarian  government.  .  .  . 
I  refer  to  military  advances  [in  his  letter  to 
Chapin]  because  I  expected  the  outbreak  of 
the  third  world  war. 

Both  Mindszenty  and  his  secretary 
Zakar  told  of  a  secret  meeting  between 
the  cardinal  and  Archduke  Otto  in  a  nun- 
nery near  Chicago  when  Mindszenty  was 
in  the  United  States  in  July,  1947<  The 
Royalist  cause  was  discussed,  and  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  with  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  in  New  York  city  Zakar  said  Spell- 
man  spoke  of  a^  post- World  War  III 
Catholic  European  bloc  of  nations  under 
American  auspices  and  that  Hungarian 
Royalists  should  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  any  opportunity  to  take 
power.  Also,  Mindszenty  left  with  Spell- 
man  a  letter  commissioning  Otto  to  rep- 
resent Hungarian  Catholics  abroad. 

After  Mindszenty's  return  the  meet- 
ings  with  Chapin  occurred,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1948,  Mindszenty  testified  that 
Chapin  commented  on  the  strong  cam- 
paign against  the  cardinal  in  the  presa 
and  other  ways,  and  proposed  that  he  go 
abroad,  and  offered  to  help  in  this.  Mind- 
szenty chose  to  stay  in  Hungary.  But  on 
January  23,  1949,  just  a  few  days  be- 
fore trial  and  while  in  custody  the  car- 
dinal attempted  to  smuggle  a  letter  out 
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to  Chapm,  Btating  that  he  feared  a  death 
sentence  and  aiked  for  an  escape  car  and 
plane  and  requested  the  American  min- 
ister to  "promise  the  pilot  $4,000  in  the 

interest  of  the  cause" 

Just  a  question  here  for  sober  reflec- 
tion: If  a  high  churchman  in  the  United 
States  secretly  passed  damaging  infor- 
mation to  the  Soviet  Legation  as  Mind- 
Bzenty  did  to  the  American  one,  would 
the  United  States  prosecute  1  It  is  prose- 
cuting Judith  Coplon  right  now,  on  much 
leas  evidence ;  also  the  Russian  involved* 

Confession,  Verdict,  Propaganda 

Failing  to  flee  the  country,  Mindszenty 
tried  to  avoid  trial  Just  before  the  trial 
he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  justice,  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  been  the  cause  of 
mueli  friction  between  church  and  state 
and  that  agreement  was  necessary  for 
the  good  of  both  and  that  without  it  the 
country  was  threatened  with  discord  and 
decay.  He  also  said: 

Before  the  trial,  which  is  *Boon  to  open,  I 
voluntarily  admit  that  I  have  coTnmitted  the 
acts  I  am  charged  with  accordinfi^  to  the  penal 
code  of  the  state.  .  ,  .  After  this  admission  and 
declarationj  the  trial  regarding  my  person 
docB  not  t  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 
Therefore,  not  because  of  my  person j  but  con^ 
sidering  my  position,  I  aak  that  my  case  be 
exempted  from  the  trial  on  February  3. 

But  the  cardinal's  attempt  to  trade  on 
his  high  chureb  position  did  not  work, 
his  endeavor  to  leave  bis  co-defendants 
stand  alone  in  public  trial  failed.  The 
weighty  proofs  of  guilt,  many  of  them  in 
his  own  handwritings  crashed  him*  In  the 
face  of  such  evidence,  who  could  keep  up 
a  pretense  of  innocence?  Who  would  not 
wilt  when  confronted  with  it?  So  Mind- 
szenty  confessed;  '*I  am  ^ilty  in  prin- 
ciple and  detail  of  most  of  the  accusa- 
tions made,"  A  few  days  after  the  trial 
closed  the  sentence  was  announced : 
Mindszenty  guilty  and  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment ;  bis  six  co-defendants, 
four  of  them  .priests,  draw  sentences 
ranging  from  three  years^  imprisonment 
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to  life.  Ail  appealed  except  priest  Zakar. 

The  Western  world  rose  to  the  car- 
dinal's defense  with  a  mighty  wave  of 
emotional  denunciations  of  his  arrest 
and  trial  and  sentence.  But,  now  that  the 
storm  has  calmed,  the  evidence  stands 
unshaken;  the  hysterical  flood  of  name- 
calling  was  as  weak  as  the  cardinal's 
cou^  defense.  The  trial  was  condemned 
by  nations,  state  lep^islatures,  high  offi- 
cialSj  religious  dignitaries,  fawning  poli- 
ticians, toadying  newspapers  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  pipsqueaks  anxious  to 
jump-  through  the  Hierarchy's  hoop. 
Even  the  United  Nations  was  forced  to 
knuckle  under  as  a  stooge  to  Catholic 
propagandists,  voting  30-7  to  review  the 
ease,  though  it  means  meddling  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  nation  not  even  a 
U.  N,  member.  The  fact  that  twenty  na- 
tions abstained  from  voting  on  the  ques- 
tion showed  its  reluctance  to  deteriorate 
into  a  sounding  board  for  squabbling 
religious  ax-grinders. 

Worn  threadbare  to  describe  the  trial 
were  such  flashy  phrases  as  travesty  of 
justice,  rape  of  justice,  outrage  to  free- 
dom, insult  to  the  human  conscience,  in- 
famous, kangaroo  courts  mimicry  of  jus- 
tice, super  crime  against  freedom,  sinis- 
ter comedy,  mockery  and  sham,  sicken- 
ing sham,  crass  railroading,  foul  false 
trial,  rigged  and  fixed,  terrible  outrage, 
parody  of  justice,  crucified  justice,  ad 
infinitum^  ad  nauseam.  If  the  trial  were 
so  flagrant  one  would  think  a  wealth  of 
refutation  could  be  leveled  against  it; 
but  no,  none  appeared.  Just  the  trite  ex- 
pressionst  dutifully  repeated. 

Religion  on  Trial? 

Seeking  to  shift  attention  from  Mind- 
Bzenty's  political  intrigues,  Catholic 
clerics  in  particular  ballyhooed  the  trial 
as  against  religion,  all  religion.  Proof! 
No,  no  patience  for  such  trivial  things; 
something  more  inflammatory  than  that ; 
and  if  any  object,  slap  a  label  of  *''Com- 
munist"  on  them  1  So  the  sweeping  charg- 
es flooded  forth  unchecked:  'Russia  has 
declared  war  on  the  Christian  world  I 


This  fight  is  not  betweea  Catholicisin  and 
Commtiriism  but  between  every  type  of 
Christianity  and  Godless  Coiniminisni! 
Between  Christ  and  anti-Christ!  A  chal- 
lenge to  all  Christiaiiity!  The  trial  of 
Mindszenty  compares  with  the  trial  of 
Christ,  and  Budapest  is  the  twentieth- 
century  Jerusalem  I  The  infamous  trial 
will  live  in  history  as  does  the  black 
record  of  Pontius  Piiate!'  Here,  again, 
so  much  whipped-up 'froth  without  body 
or  support  fails  to  fill  or  satisfy  sober 
minds.  Any  facts  to  uase  it  upon? 

Gleaned  from  the  public  press  reports 
are  certain  facts  that  carry  weight  when 
grouped  in  a  body*  Not  a  word  iu  the  in- 
dictment or  evidence  at  the  trial  was 
based  on  Mindszent/s^  reli^ous  activ- 
ities, upon  his  provocative,  sermons  or 
pastorals.  The  Bench  of  Bishops  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Hungary  said : 
'Tjeave  the  case  of  Mindszenty  to  the 
wise  discretion  of  the  government" 
Groups  of  priests  and  laymen  had  de- 
manded the  cardinal's  resignation  be- 
cause he  blocked  peace  between  church 
and  state.  One  priest  spoke  of  his  arrest 
as  the  result  of  Mindszentys  "political 
blundersj  for  which  the  church  generally 
should  not  be  held  accountable''.  In  Rome 
Jesuit  circles  stated  .  that  it  was  well 
known  that  the  Hungarian  hierarchy  was 
divided,  Mindszenty's  followers  refusing 
to  negotiate  with  the  state  and  another 
group  headed  by  Archbishop  Eger  want- 
ing an  agreement  with  the  government. 

Certainly  the  Hungarian  government 
provides  more  for  religion  than  most  of 
the  big  Western  powers.  In  her  public 
schools  the  clergy  teach,  regulaf  classes 
in  religion  are  held,  and  attendance  at 
these  religious  classes  is  obligatory!  If 
^  child  does  not  attend  for  this  religious 
indoctrination  it  does  not  advance  to 
higher  classes.  Catholic  bishops  and 
priests  are  paid  high  salaries  by  the 
state,  and  Cardinal  Mindszentys  salary 
from  the  state  was  three  times  as  much 
as  that  drawn  by  the  nation's  prime  min- 
ister I  Would  the  United  States  thus  sup- 
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port  religion  1 3!he  very  Constitution  for- 
bids it!  DifEerent  Protestant  bodies  have 
announced  that  in  Hu!ngary  they  enjoy 
religious  freedom,  and  urged  Protes- 
tants in  Western  lands  not  to  conclude 
from  the  Mindszenty  trial  that  Chris- 
tianity was  endangered. 

Many  labor  under  a  delusion  that  re- 
ligious robes  grant  immunity  to  the 
wearer.  Priestly  garb  is  no  license  for 
iniquity.  God  does  not  count  a  priest  im^ 
mune,  for  when  Eli's  sons,  priests  in  Is- 
rael, did  evil  He  pronounced  adverse 
judgment  against  them  and  caused  them 
to  be  slaim  (1  Samuel  3:10-14;  4:11) 
Christ  Jesus  denounced  'wolves  in 
ship's  clothing"  and  called  priests  hypo- 
crites, vipers  and  sons  of  Satan.  (Mat- 
thew 7 :  15 ;  23 :  27, 33 ;  John  8 :  44)  Crime 
may  not  be  committed  behind  a  religious 
cloak;  in  fact,  it  is  worse  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  stoop  to  crime  and  thereby  bring 
reproach  to  6bd,  The  Hungarian  govern- 
ment made  it  plain  that  they  were  not 
'trying  Mindsaenty  as  a  cardinal  but  as  a 
criminaL  Deputy  premier  Eakosi  ex^ 
plained:  '^e  must  tame  fascists  who 
appear  in  priest's  clothing/' 

Tamed. by  Torture  and  Drugs? 

The  cardinal  did  not  pan  out  to  be  the 
martyr  the  Catholic  Church  wanted.  The 
Vatican  was  informed  of  the  indictment 
against  Mindszenty  before  he  was  ar- 
rested and  given  the  opportunity  to 
withdraw  him;  but  the  Vatican  would 
not  do  SO-  It  wanted  a  hero.  But  the  hero 
did  not  fill  a  star's  role,  so  as  an  "out" 
the  drug-and-tortUre  tale  was  circulated. 
Even  the  pope  supported  it  by  saying 
that  the  constant  fight  of  atheism  against 
the  church  "now  commands  the  most  in^ 
sidiouB  devices  of  advanced  modern  tech- 
nique"* Other  Catholic  dignitaries 
caught  up  the  cry,  and  the  press  duti- 
fully relayed  their  hysterical  screams  to 
the  public's  ears. 

Perhaps  the  noisiest  outcry  came  from 
Cardinal  Spellman,  and  it  is  possible 
that  his  involvement  in  the  case  may 
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Jiave  lent  power  to  hia  limgs.  Right  after 
the  trial  be  said  of  Mijadazenty,  "TortuT- 
ings  and  drugging  put  him  beyond  the 
reach  or  realm  of  human  help/*  and 
shortly  after  referred  to  newspaper 
photos  of  the  accused  and  cried  out, 
"Can  you  fail  to  s^e  here  a  man  tortnred 
and  drugged!"  Ptiblishers  can  obliging- 
ly make  photos  show  a  man  at  hjs  best^ 
or  his  worst  when  desired.  Moreover, 
has  not  everyone  seen  overseas  photos 
in  newspapers  that  are  highly  unflatter- 
ing? Why,  the  guards  in  the  photo  looked 
more  "dopey"  than  Mindszenty !  But 
that  was  the  extent  of  Spellman's  proof* 

But  alas!  he  got  entangled  in  hia  af- 
fected rhetoric  and  flair  for  melodrama 
and  contradicted  himself.  After  emoting 
that  an  innocent  man  had  been  tortured 
and  drugged  to  break  his  will  so  as  to 
squeeze  out  a  confession  of  guilt,  he 
pulJed  an  ahoutface  and  gloried  in 
Mindszenty^s  guilt  and  crowded  himself 
in  for  a  share ;  "If  this  he  treason  to 
deny  allegiance  to  an  atheistic  Cotnmu- 
nist  government,  titon  thank  God  Car- 
dinal Mindszenty  confessed  to  treason, 
as  would  I^  if  this  free  land  of  America 
were  ever  conquered  by  demoniac  people 
using  every  foul  means  to  overthrow  our 
republic  I"  But  Spellman  need  not  feel 
bad.  Several  other  Catholic  sources  did 
exactly  the  same  thing.  Even  the  Vati- 
can referred  to  torture  and  drugging  as 
methods  to  get  the  confession,  then  later 
commented  on  the  guilty  plea:  "He  chose 
the  way  of  justice  and  honor.  He  ad- 
mitted what  was  true  and  denied  what 
was  false/' 

Actually,  Mindszenty  did  confess  guilt 
"in  principle  and  detail  of  most  of  the 
accusations",  but  he  also  denied  guilt  on 
some  points  and  bluntly  refused  to  an- 
swer certain:  questions  at  the  trial.  That 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  drug  story. 
In  court  he  could  have  told  his  story  into 
the  ears  of  the  world,  what  with  the 
forty-one  foreign  correspondents  and 
their  interpreters  present.  Instead,  he 
admitted  guilt  and  even  retracted  a  let- 
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ter  written  some  time  earlier  that 
daimed  any  confession  he  would  make 
would  come  from  tor+ure.  He  said  he 
was  not  forced  to  confess,  and  that  when 
he  wr&te  that  letter  "he  did  not  see  many 
things  which  he  sees  today'.  Doubtless 
he  did  not  then  foresee  Jiis  hidden  docu- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  police.  As  for 
his  appearance,  the  reporters  said  he 
was  ruddy,  vigorous*  calm,  had  lost  no 
weight  and  did  not  give  the  appear^iee 
of  a  tortured  or  drugged  man. 

Scientists  label  the  drug  tale  non- 
sense. Science  News  Loiter  of  March  5, 
under  the  title  "Scientists  Are  Skeptical 
on  Drugging  of  Mindszenty",  states  that 
no  known  drug  would  make  a  man  recant 
previous  statements.  Actedron,  sup- 
posedly the  drug  used,  is  known  in  this 
country  as  benzedrine  and  is  used  in  pep 
pills.  Students  sometimes  use  it  to  keep 
them  awake  for  long  hours  of  study. 
Albert  Deutsch,  in  the  New  York  Post, 
declared  the  drug  story  *'one  of  the  most 
preposterous  drug  hoaxes  perpetrated 
on  a  gullible  public  in  recent  years". 
Psychiatrists  claimed  that  under  drugs 
a  mnn  would  speak  what  was  on  his  mind 
and  heart,  as  in  the  case  of  the  truth 
serum.  One  devoted  to  Bible  study  might 
recite  scriptures;  one  fired  with  hatred 
of  Communism  might  rant  against  it, 
and  so  on. 

Protectant  Reaction 

Though  little  space  was  given  to  it  in 
the  press,  objection  to  the  senseless  hys- 
teria whipped  up  over  the  Mindszenty 
ease  came  from  man^'  Protestant  minis- 
ters, churches  and  papers.  Doubtless 
much  more  protest  would  have  been 
made  had  the  Protestants  not  feared  be- 
ing classed  as  -Communists,  a  tactic  that 
Bishop  Oxnam  referred  to  as  "Ivnehing 
by  label".  Many  lamented  that  the  case 
had  been  used  politically  to  fire  the  cold 
war,  and  some  reminded  that  the  "two 
great  throats  to  world  peace  today  are 
the  Communist  internationale  and  the 
Romanist  internationale",  and  called  to 


mind  the  Vatican's  uotonoua  snpport  of 
such  Catholic  dictators  as  Hitler^  Mubso- 
lini  and  Franco  as  well  as  HLrobito. 

And  if  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
public  press  are  sincerely  interested  in 
religious  freedom,  why  no  protest  at  the 
arrest  of  Lntheran  Mshop  Ordass  in 
Hungary  last  September?  Why  no  out- 
cry when  fifteen  Protestant  clergymen 
were  indioted  in  Bulgaria  and  four  given 
life  imprisonment,  bnt  instead  Eoraan 
Catholic  bishops  there  si^ed  a  state- 
ment denouncing  the  Protestants  ?  Why 
does  Vatican-dominated  Franco  forbid 
Protestants  to  build  churches  in  Si)ain> 
enlarge  present  ones,  advertise  services, 
issue  literature,  or  place  signs  or  lights 
outside  their  places  of  worship  to  iden- 
tify them?  Why  does  Pope  Pius  XII  con- 
demn a  government  that  makes  a  church 
remain  "within  the  four  walls  of  the  tem- 
ple,  forgetting  the  divine  mandate  re- 
ceived from  Cfirist:  Go  ye  into  the  cross- 
roads and  teach  the  people",  theii  re- 
strict Protestants  in  Spain  and  other 
CathoUe-dominated  lands  to  the  four 
walls  ol  little  unidentified  meeting- 
places  f  Why  no  protests  against  priests 
that  organize  and  lead  mobs  against  oth- 
er religious  groups  in  Poland,  Hungary, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Colombia  and  other  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  countries?  Why  no 
protest  when  the  United  States'  satellite^ 
Greece,  executes  Jehovah's  witnesses 
because  they  have  religious  scruples 
against  killing  human  creatures? 

One  answer  covers  all  the  questions: 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Hierarchy  and  the 
public  press  under  its  control  are  not 
sincerely  concerned  about  freedom  for 
all,  but  only  about  freedom  for  Catholi- 
cism. Surely  the  Mindsaenty  ease  force- 
fully demonstrated  one  thing,  namely, 
the  press  is  the  Hierareh/s  obsequious 
tool-  It  is  a  willing  channel  for  papal 
propaganda^  a  medium  for  its  maudlin 
and  sentimental  drivel.  For  instance, 
when  Mindszenty  was  arrested  the  pope 
turned  pale,  when  he  was  brought  to 
trial  the  pope  turned  pale^  when  he  was 
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senteneed  the  pope  tntrted  pale.  And 
frequently  it  was  reported  how  this 
papal  paleface  was  in  tears^  grieved, 
shocked  and  shaken ;  but  in  his  speech  on 
Pebroary  21  he  inconsistently  and  blas- 
phemously said:  *'The  pope,  by  divine 
premise,  is,  even  in  his  human  weakness, 
invincible  and  unshakable/' 

The  Hierarchy  plays  on  sympathy.  Re- 
member, when  ArchhisTiop  Stepinae  was 
jailed  in  Czechoslovakial  Soon  after- 
wards reports  circulated  that  he  was  be- 
ing tortured  and  slowly  starved.  But 
when  Protestant  clergymen  visited  him 
to  check  the  reports  they  found  him  well 
treated  and  in  good  health.  Now,  on 
March  17,  reports  gushed  through  that 
Mindszenty'a  condition  had  "worsened 
suddenly,  that  he  was  transferred  from 
his  ceU  to  a  hospital,  and  one  rumor  even 
had  him  dying.  And  mo\ne-goers  may 
brace  themselves  for  a  stiff  dose  of 
nauseating  propaganda,  for  Wam^ 
Brothers  of  Hollywood  has  announced 
it  will  film  a  story  of  the  Mindszenty 
tirial. 

The  Storm  That  De^troyB  Religion 

Religion  is  frightened.  Not  the  "pure 
religion"  mentioned  at  James  1:  27,  byt 
the  big  orthodox  religions  of  Christen- 
dom that  have  actually  drifted  far  from 
true  worship.  They  have  become  inter- 
ested in  money,  esteem  of  creatures,  and 
political  power.  They  have  backslid  from 
Bible  teachings,  strayed  from  the  foot- 
steps Jesus  left  for  them  to  follow.  Be- 
coming worldly  and  materially  minded  ^ 
they  are  spiritually  undernourished.  Re- 
placing the  Bible  with  pagan  teaching, 
traditions  of  men,  social  theorizlngs, 
scientific  skepticisms  and  political  med- 
dlings, they  have  weakened  the  people's 
faith  in  the  Bible.  They,  yes,  organized 
religions,  have  actually  paved  the  way 
for  the  onsurging  Red  tide  of  Commu- 
nism by  destroying  faith  in  God  and  the 
Bible  by  their  hypocrisies.  That  is  why 
Communism  has  either  gained  control 
or  become  powerful  in  such  Catholic 
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conntrieB    &8    Pol^d,    Czecboslorakia, 

Hnngaryj  Bulgaria^  yes,  and  even  at  the 
Vatican's  very  doorstep,  Italy. 

So  impure  religion  is  frightened.  They 
see  the  r^d  and  glowering  clonds  of  Com- 
munism rolling  in  from  the  East.  Fran- 
tically they  strive  to  unite  their  religious 
farces  for  a  last  stand,  yet  continue  to  be 
a  bouse  divided  destined  to  falK  Not  only 
divided  itself,  religion  divides  forces 
within  natioDBt  religion  divides  one  na- 
tion from  another,  religion  divides  the 
world.  Has  she  not  widened  the  breach 
lietween  East  and  West  through  her 
hysterical  agitation  of  the  Mindsienty 
cafse,  all  over  a  political  cardinal  caught 
red-handed  at  his  crimes  f  Keligion  seeka 
a  ''sword  of  the  church"  to  pierce  to 
death  the  communist  threat  to  her  exist- 
ence. She  foments  a  crusade.  But  it  ia 
her  own  failures  that  have  spelled  athe- 
ism's successes. 

Now  she  is  terrified  by  the  storm 
clouds  in  the  East.  Well  she  might  be. 
She  is  so  vulnerable.  Specially  vulner- 
able to  "the  sword  of  the  spirit",  the  Bi- 
ble. Even  the  communists  u^^^e  it  against 
her.  A  recent  press  report  from  Rome 
tells  of  Hungarian  Communists  reading 
scriptures  on  street  corners,  embarras- 
sing scriptures  such  as  Jesus'  denuncia- 
tions of  hypocrites  that  say  one  thing  and 
do  another,  appear  beautiful  outwardly 
but  are  filthy  within,  \ovp  money^  mix  in 
with  the  world  and  its  dirty  politics.  Then 
the  Communists  turn  to  the  crowds  and 
ask,  Who  fit  these  descriptions  today  T  do 
not  the  religious  priests  commit  these 
wrongs?  The  Communists  may  be  the 
ones  reading  the  tevts,  but  it  is  the  texts 
themselves  that  put  it  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  abandon  religion  as  a  hypo- 
critical fake*  Revelation  17: 16, 17  shows 
that  God  foretold  that  the  rulers  of  the 
world  would  turn  on  religion,  which  has 
disobeyed  God  and  become  a  spiritual 
harlot  by  having  illicit  relations  with  the 
nations.  (James  4:4)  Well,  is  it  not  God 
through  His  Word  that  wises  up  the 
peoples  as  to  religion's  hypocrisy,  re- 
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gardless  of  who  it  is  that  reads  the 
Spripture  tests  t 

Jehovah's  witnesses  declare  the  Bible 
truths  concerning  false  religion,  and  this 
exposure  is  likened  to  a  storm  of  hail 
and  rain  that  sweeps  away  religion's 
refuge  of  lies  and  overflows  her  hiding 
place.  (Isaiah  28: 17-20)  Because  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  expose  orthodox  religion 
they  are  misrepresented  as  Communista 
by  irate  religionists.  But  Jehovah's 
witnesses  are  not  atheists,  not  support' 
ers  of  earthly  governments^  not  working 
for  Communism,  but  are  announcing 
Jehovah's  kingdom  through  Christ.  It  is 
God'is  Word  that  condemns  hypocritical 
religion,  and  God  that  pots  it  into  the 
rulers'  minds  to  cast  it  off,  not  Jehovah's 
witnesses.  In  the  Soviet,  according  to 
the  1&49  Yearbook  of  Jehoi:dhfs  witness- 
es,  nearly  2,000  of  the  Witnesses  are  in 
Siberian  wqrlc  camps.  Many  others  have 
been  killed  in  Kussia,  and  their  preach^ 
ing  is  not  allowed  openly,  nor  their  meet- 
ings, nor  literature,  nor  lawyers  for 
their  defense  in  court.  And  when  they 
are  imprisoned  or  murdered  they  do  not 
rush  to  the  public  press  with  cowardly 
Kob  stories  to  get  world  sympathy  or  agi- 
tate a  crusade.  For  God's  and  Christ's 
name's  sake  they  suffer  and  die  and 
count  it  a  privilege,  and  God  and  Christ 
will  be  their  salvation,  not  any  worldly 
nations!  Vengeance  is  His!  He  will  re- 
pay harsh  totalitarians  at  Armageddon! 

Armageddon.  That  is  the  storm  that 
win  fell  religion  in  her  last  stand.  And 
not  just  religion,  but  all  the  nations  of 
this  world  that  are  under  Satan  the  god 
of  this  world.  (2  Corinthians  4:4)/niat 
includes  Kussia,  and  her  red  religion  of 
Communism,  (Daniel  2: 44)  Jehovah  God 
speaks  of  Armageddon  as  a  storm,  and 
of  Christ,  the  Leader  of  His  angelic 
hosts  at  that  time,  as  a  king  coming  out 
of  the  east.  That  storm  out  of  the  east 
is  the  one  that  religion  and  all  the  world 
should. consider.  The  signs  of  its  ap- 
proach are  all  about  us.  {Matthew  24) 
When  it  strikes,  religion  will  fall,  WhyT 
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JjeanBr^aBwera:  '"Elvery  one  tbat  heareffi  bouse;  tod  it  fell,"  (Matthew  7: 24-27) 

these  sayingB  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  Eeligiona.  of  this  world  are  founded  on 

no^  shall  be  likened  unto  b  foolish  man,  nearly  everything  biit-^e  .Bible's  eay- 

wbicn  built  bis  house  upon  the  sand;  and  ings,  and  her  divided  house  will  fall  She 

the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  has  sown  the  i^ind.  At  Armageddon  she 

and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  will  reap  the  whirlwind, — Hos^a  8;  7* 

i^ ocii^^ac^^ r?* 

Cardinal  Mindszenty,  Ac  Nasis  and  Jaus 

BPHTi^  CEitbolic  propaganda  lifis  painted  Kindszenty  as  a  liero  in  ^e  resistance  to  Kazi 
^nW  %-  *^cnpatiop  and  aa  a  friend  of  the  Jews.  During  1942  Mmdszenty  wrote;  "Italy,  as 
■■■^mJ  ft  gTBHt  pawer>  happily  united  ia  language^  race  and  reli^on,  has  taken  over,  on 
fflw^^Km  the  aide  of  the  Vatican,  the  hiatoiic  rote  of  France  and  the  Hapeburg  empire. 
Mufsolini  is  responsil«.e  for  Italy's  preaent  greatness,"  Again  in  that  year:  "Dazaling  vista^ 
open  np  before  heroic  saciifiee.  The  Japanese  liting  Stukas,  living  t<irpedoes,  and  UVing  bombs 
ahow  that  the  heroic  soldiers  are  ready  ki  sacrifice  thpir  lives,  to  go  together  with  the  tools 
of  destruction  towards  their  destinatioD."  True,  he  was  arrested  and  jailed  by  the  Nazi  regime 
two  years  iater^  but  apparently  not  for  poLidcaJ  reasons,  A  Nuzi  Uwyer,  in  hi&  capacity  fis 
county  prefect^  wanted  to  requisition  a. part  of  MindAienty's  palace  and  take  over  some  1,500 
men's  shirts  and  drawers  sk)red  there.  Mindszenty  resisted,  and  was  arrested  on  charges  of 
hoarding  clothes  and  refusing  use  of  his  palace.  The  cardinal  admitted  this  to  be  the  case. 
As  to  Mindszenty  and  the  Jews,  the  cardinal's  statement  written  in  bis  own  hand  reads : 
"Oa  April  19,  193S^  Viktor  Toth^  who  was  a  great  sympathiBcr  of  the  fascists*  and  I,  con- 
voked a  conference  of  priests  in  Budapest,  ,  .  .  The  conference  committed  itself  to  follow  a 
Kational  Social  line.  We  decided  that  we  thought  the  Jewish  problem  onght  to  be  solved  by 
the  way  of  racial  laws  in  the  same  way  as  the  fascists  wanted  it."  As  early  aa  191S  Rlindszenty 
wrote  in  a  newspaper  article:  "The  pregs^  until  now,  has  been  the  vanguard  of  Jewry  striv- 
ing for  world  domination,  crashing  through  every  obatruotion.  In  the  future,  the  press  will 
be  oura,  Christian  Hungarians.  The  Jewtsh  press  deatroye('  Hungai'y,  the  Christian  presa  will 
resurre^it  it."  His  anti-Semitism  is  as  strong  today.  His  planned  rule  following  a  third  world 
war  did  not  overlook,  the  Jews,  and  the  minutes  of  the  episcopal  conference  on  May  24,  1945, 
are  enlightening;  'It  is  our  good  fortune  that  the  great  reservoir  of  Qalician  and  Bukovi- 
niaa  Jewa^  the  millions  of  the  Jewish  masses  in  the  ghetto,  have  as  a  lesult  of  the  German 
war  of  destruction  been  reduced  to  some  500,000." 

]ehoi)c^'s  witnesses  Executed  by  Greek  Government 

^*}^  j^  Scant  notice  wa?  ^ven  by  a  few  papers  in  the  United  States  when  in  February 
the  Greet  government  eiecuted  John  Tsoukaris,  one  of  Jehovah's  witnesseSj  be- 
cause he  reftised  military  service  as  a  conscientious  objector.  No  notice  appeared 
in  the  public  press  when  another  one  of  Jehovah's  witnesses,  George  Orphanidis, 
was  executed  for  similiar  reasons  on  March  2,  Also  awaiting  execution   (at  the  time  of  this 
writing)   of  the  death  freDtences  parsed  against  them   for  the  same  reason   are   six   others 
of  Jehovah's  witnesses^  namely,  C^Jiellos  Calliontzidisi  Prokopios  Delis,  Athanaasios  Nizami^, 
Efthymioa   Vassilopulos,   Telemachoa   Markinos   and   Artemios   Liarmacopulos.   Four   others 
have  been  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.    In  the  case  of  recently  es^ecuted  George  Orphani- 
dis,  he  WftS  not  immediately  committed  for  trial*  but  military  authorities  cruelly  beat  him 
daily  till  he  bled,  to  force  him  to  renounce  his  position  as  one  of  Jehovah^s  witnesses.  He 
stood  firm  unto  death  before  a  government  firing  squad.  But  no  publicity  for  such  horrible 
deeds.  It  seems  one  must  have  a  oardinal's  rob^  and  confess  to  treason,  spying  and  black- 
market  money  profiteering  to  rouse  the  righteous  wrath  of  the  Western  democracies, 
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RACERIOT  EXPLODES 

IN 

SOUTH   AFRICA 


natK 
the  wor 
some 


e^in  lip- 

eved  inde- 
pendence and  t\\edrfetiial  equality  with 
the  white  man  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tions. One  consequence  lias  been  to  foeua 
increasing  world  attention  on  racial  re- 
lationships in  the  multi-racial  country  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  world 
looked  critically  at  the  gulf  that  divides 
the  white  man  from  his  non-white  fel- 
lows and  was  stpt  to  overlook  the  chasms 
of  racial  prejudice  which  still  divide  the 
non-whites  from  each  other. 

South  Africa's  population  of  about 
ten  million  is  divided  broadly  into  four 
racial  groups :  two  million  whites,  seven 
million  African  Natives  (BantTi)^  three- 
quarter  million  Coloured s  (of  mixed 
blood)  1  and  a  quarter  million  Indiana, 
The  white  man  rules,  and  the  eight  mil- 
lion non-whites  have  little  voice  in  the 
country's  government.  Observers  have 
predicted  a  coalition  of  the  non-whites 
which  will  bring  disaster  to  the  white 
man.  In  recent  years  and  months  this 
non-white  coalition  seemed  to  draw  near 
as  non-white  leaders  voiced  increasingly 
the  community  oi  intereata  of  aQ  non- 
whites  in  South  Africa, 

The  drawing  together  of  Indian  and 
African  leaders  was  particularly  notice- 
able. Observers  throughout  the  world 
were  therefore  startled  when^  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  Africans  turned  on  Indians  in  a 
sudden  explosion  of  bitter  anger,  and 
battered,  beat  and  b\irnl  brown  men, 
women  and  children,  savagely  and  exult- 
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ingly,  in  file  worst  TacialTiotR  m  itnit<&d 
South  Africa's  brief  history. 

"The  Baitle  of  Durbanr 

The  green  subtropical  province  of 
Natal  is  the  home  of  nearly  all  Sonth 
Africa's  250,000  Indians,  and  of  this 
number  nearly  half  live  in  and  around 
Durban,  Natal'a  chief  town  and  South 
Africa^  busiest  seaport  In  Durban  the 
Indian,  in  a  minority  elsewhere  in  South 
Africa,  is  numerically  equal  to  the  white 
inhabitants  and  slightly  outnumbers  the 
Africans,  And  in  Durban,  as  in  the  rest 
of  Natal^  the  trading  classes  amon^  the 
Indians  have  flourished.  A  prirnary 
source  of  Indian  wealth  is  the  Native 
trade. 

Natal  is  also  the  home  of  the  Zulus, 
the  proudest  and  most  warlike  of  all 
African  Native  tribes.  Most  of  Durban's 
Native  population  belong  to  this  tribe 
which  once  exercised  despotic  sway  over 
aU  Matal  and  h^yond.  In  B^Thaiv,  qtv  thft 
evening  of  January  13  last,  an  Indian 
assaulted  and  injured  a  Zulu  umfaan 
(youth).  An  angry  crowd  of  Natives 
gathered  round  as  ambulance  men  at- 
tended to  the  boy's  hurts*  Someone  pelt- 
ed a  passing  Indian  with  stones,  and 
then,  when  the  fah^e  rumor  was  circu- 
lated that  the  umfaan  had  died,  primi- 
tive passions  broke  loose,  wreaking  sav- 
age vengeance. 

Three  days  and  nights  of  terror  and 
tragedy  for  Durban's  Indians  followed. 
Word  was  passed  from  lip  to  lip  pro- 
claiming war^  and  Durban's  Africans 
rose  in  their  thousands,  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  the  brown  men  from  Asia.  First 
to  feel  the  impact  was  the  non-European 
business  area,  predominantly  Indian- 
owned.  Bands  of  Native^,  Shouting  war 
cries  and  brandishing  heavy  sticks^  ran 
through  the  streets,  smashing  plate-glass 
windows,  wrecking  premises,  looting, 
burning,  beating.  The  Indians^  for  the 
most  part,  shivej-ed  in  their  locked  dwell- 
ings behind  the  shops  and  \feit  ih^  K?t- 
tives  to  work  their  will.  Durban's  police 
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ioToe  sirrve  xo  giua  cl^qixui  uut  their 
miinbers  were  totally  inadequate. 

The  attacking  Africans  fanned  out  to 
the  suburbs,  to  the  outer  limits  of  the 
city  where  most  of  Durban's  Indians  live, 
among  rolling^  hihs  and  buah-clad  val- 
leys. In  some  cases  the  Zulus  moved  into 
action  after  tl^  manner  of  their  ances- 
tors, in  impi  formation  and  chanting  in 
the  old  Zulu  tradition.  Their  weapons, 
however,  were  not  the  assagai  and  ox- 
hide shield  of  old/ but  vicious  cane- 
knives  and  hush'kmves,  iron  bars  and 
spikes,  axes^  heavy  sticks  and  stones. 
The  biood-lust  was  strong  upon  them. 
The  impis  would  sweep  down  upon  In- 
dian dwellings,  hacking  and  Tiewing 
frightfully,  and  when  the  last  inhabitant 
lay  dying,  dead  or  unconscious,  or  had 
hurriedly  fled,  the  night  sky  would  re- 
flect another  fire.  In  some  cases  the  Na- 
tives locked  Indian  families  in  their 
houses  and  burned  them  alive*  They  did 
not  spare  age  or  tender  years.  Old  men 
and  infants  felt  the  dreadful  impact  of 
their  anger. 

Tke  Damage  Wrought 

Meanwhile  the  white  man  was  striving 
to  restore  order.  The  hopelessly  outnum- 
bered police  force  was  joined  by  units 
from  the  army,  air  force  and  navy,  and 
for  days  and  nights  Durban  became  ae- 
eustomed  to  the  noise  of  rifle  fire  and  the 
q^aiek  chatter  of  sub  machine-guns  as  the 
armed  foi'ces  strove  to  turn  the  frenzied 
Natives  from  their  prey.  The  injured 
multiplied  at  a  frightful  rate.  A  trail  of 
blood  covered  every  street  leading  to 
the  King  Edward  hospital  for  non-Euro- 
peans, This  hospital  and  others  were 
fiwamped.  Emergency  hospitals  were 
opened,,  and  these,  too,  were  soon  filled. 

Curiously,'  as  the  Natives  and  Indians 
waited  together  to  receive  medical  at- 
tention— many  trying  to  stem  the  flow  of 
blood  with  sheets  and  towels — their  en- 
mity seemed  to  leave  them.  Several  cases 
were  reported  of  strong  young  Natives 
picking  up  Indiana  who  had  collapsed 
and   carrying   them  into   the   hospital 
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buildings,  it  was  reported,  too,  that  « 
Native  in  the  riot  areas  h^  attempted 
to  rescue  several  Indian  children  trapped 
in  a  burning  house  and  had  perished  with 
them.  Not  least  pitiful  among  the  flood 
of  broken,  bewildered  hUmamty  seeking 
aid  for  their  ghastly  hurts  were  the  num- 
ber of  rape  victims^  mostly  young  Indian 
girls.  Some  of  them  are  reported  to  have 
been  shockingly  youthful. 

Eefugees  became  the  major  problem. 
Terrified  Indians  fled  from  their  homes 
and  sought  safety  in  the  shadow  of  po- 
lice stations.  Even  here  only  the  iixed 
bayonets  of  the  white  man  kept  their 
vengeful  and  determined  attackers  from 
reaching  them.  Soon  some  30,000  In- 
dians, a  quarter  of  Durban's  entire  In- 
dian population,  were  huddled  together 
in  hastily  constructed  camps.  Here  they 
remained  for  days,  stnnned  and  bewil- 
dered by  the  suddenness  of  the  tragedy, 
too  terrified  to  move.  Many  had  lost 
everything  they  had  possessed.  Others 
did  not  know  if  their  homes  stiU  stood 
or  their  families  still  lived. 

The  counted  dead  of  both  races  num- 
bered 140.  In  addition,  one  European 
was  flhot  by  the  police  for  looting.  In- 
dian leaders  have  declared  that  the  offi- 
cial figures  are  conservative,  that  un- 
counted victims,  including  many  burned 
to  ashes  in  gutted  buildings,  would  bring 
the  total  dead  to  around  300.  The  seri- 
ously injured  totaled  just  under  2,000. 
Of  these^  30  were  Europeans.  But  a  fea- 
ture of  the  riots  was  the  almost  complete 
lack  of  animosity  shown  by  the  Natives, 
even  in  their  most  frenzied  state,  toward 
the  Europeans. 

The  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  the 
police  und  services  had  their  inevitable 
effect,  and  by  the  third  day  (Sunday) 
the  rioting  had  become  sporadic  and  iso- 
lated. But  Durban  and  Natal,  and  indeed 
South  Africa,  are  now  faced  with  the 
aftermath.  The  ^'battle  of  Durban"  must 
be  added  to  other  evidence  that  shows 
that  new  factors  are  entering  the  South 
African  racial  arena. 

AWAKEl 


Beaaans  for  ike  Outbreak 

Political  opportunists  were  not  alow 
to  give  reasons  for  the  outbreak-  Many 
of  these  reasons  have  no  evidence  and 
little  logic  to  support  them.  Among  such 
must  be  counted  the  claim  by  certain 
Indian  leaders  that  "the  Zulus  were  de- 
liberately incited  to  put  the  Indians  into 
a  panic  so  that  they  would  pack  their 
belongings  and  leave  South  Africa"^  The 
reason  which  the  rioters  themselves  gave 
was  simple:  'Tou  took  our  money  from 
us  on  the  black  market,"  they  yelled,  as 
they  looted  stores  and  houses,  "and  now 
we  are  getting  it  back  V  The  issues  which 
led  to  the  outbreak' are  complex  and 
varied,  but  therp  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  major  cause  of  the  rioting  is  the 
economic  treatment  which  the  Natives 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  Indian 
traders. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  class  the  Indians 
as  a  race  of  black-marketeers.  The  work- 
ing-clasfl  Indian,  who  forms  the  bulk  of 
NataFs  Indian  population,  is  on  the 
average  a  simple,  poor,  industrious  man 
who  asks  little  more  than  to  be  left  in 
peace.  He  is  as  much  a  victim  of  econom- 
ic oppression  as  is  the  Native.  It  is  iron- 
ically tragic  that  he  should  have  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  black  man's  wrath. 


JBnt  it  seems  pretty  plain  that  Indian 
traders,  who  monopolize  the  Native  (and 
Indian)  trade  in  Natal,  have  turned  the 
economic  screws  until  they  squeaked. 
The  Zulu,  a  proud  man  and  resentful  of 
injustice,  has  simmered  silently  for 
years.  It  needed  blit  a  spark  to  blow  the 
lid  oflF,  to  release  a  flood  of  blind,  un- 
reasonable race  prejudice  and  hatred. 

The  Natives  are  quiet  now^  but  their 
anger  and  resentment  continue.  They 
are  boycotting  vigorously  and  effective- 
ly all  Indian  enterprise,  the  shops  which 
previously  supplied  their  food  and  cloth- 
ing, the  Indian  buses  which  catered  for 
their  transport  needs.  They  are  demand- 
ing that  these  services  be  rendered  to 
thejfi  by  men  of  their  own  race.  It  is  of 
this  new  thing  that  white  South  Africa 
hiust  take  note.  The  tide  of  nationalism 
which  is  sweeping  the  world  has  not  left 
the  Bantu  untouched.  There  has  never 
been  a  Bantu  nation.  Even  the  Zulus, 
foremost  representatives  of  the  Bantu 
race,  Iiave  been  and  still  are  divided  into 
conflicting  tribes  and  factions.  But  the 
Bantu  is  losinfc  his  tribalism.  He  is  be- 
ginning to  see  himself  as  a  member^  not 
of  a  tribe,  but  of  a  nation,  seven  million 
strong, — Awake!  correspondent  in  South 
Africa, 


Steel  Qlutton 

'^  The  biggest  shovel  dipper  ev«r  built  can  gobble  tip  46  cubic  yards  In  one  bite.. 
Atta.ched  to  a  power  shovel  with  a  seven-story  reach,  the  big  dipper  was  tested 
at  a  strip  coal  mine  in  Ohio.  Opeiating  at  the  rate  of  otte  bite  a  minute,  it  stripped 
Awey  hundreds  of  tons  of  "overburden"  (earth)  an  hour  attd  unoovered  coal  Beams 
SO  feet  helow  the  surface. 


G^echanical  Dwarf 

'^  £Lectri()  tnotors  amaller  th&a  the  diamond  in  a  ring  are  now  being  made  for 
use  in  moving- picture  camerus,  mecbanieal  toys  and  animated  Chri3tnia&-tTee 
ornaments.  Weighing  leas  than  a  gram  (454  grama  to  a  pound)  and  measuring 
3/16  of  an  inch  in  length  and  diameter,  thia  dvaif  motor  -required  14  volts  of 
electricity  and  runs  with  high  efSciency  at  7,000  Tevolutions  per  minute. 
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MCCECN    AI2T   MCI^EPS^ 

C  OrdmAtilj  tlie  erponents  of  modern  art  assume  an  attitude  of  itidiJTer«noQ  to  oritici«m^  Proud 
and  imxig  m  their  va^aties  they  show  aa  little  mterest  in  the  world  as  an  opoasmn  "playing  pos- 
Buta".  Bnt  opossums  sometimes  change  the  routine  and  instead  of  playing  dead  they  tak«  to  a 
tree  and  find  themselves  **OTit  on  a  Umh'',  This  is  the  ridiculous  position  taken  by  the  directors  of 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  city.  Last  November  they  displayed  a  selection  of  21  pieces 
of  modem  Art  and  alongside  th^u  set  a  number  of  historic  examples.'  Many  of  these  examples  were 
hundreds  of  years  old  aad  included  eitremeJy  etyJized  sculptures  and  paiatijags  from  former  cen- 
turies, Their  similarity  to  the  stylized  art  of  today  was.  designed  to  show  that  modem  art  ia  "legit- 
imate^', that  it  is  a  respectable  branch  on  a  deep-rooted  family  tree.  But  imlike  the  tree -rrhose  branch- 
es grow  upward  and  outward,  these  modem  art  advocates  have  chosen  the  weeping  willow.  There 
they  hang  drooped  down  near  the  tree's  base,  next  to  ancient  Egyptian  and  Greek  art.  Is  this 
making  pTOgreasT  It  appears  that  modem  art  is  not  bo  modem.  All  that  is  lackijig  now  is  f^r  some- 
one to  diBcoyer  tbe  similftrity  of  modem  art  to  that  of  the  cave  man  and  these  artists  who  call  them- 
selves  "modem"  will  be  r^gffat  back  where  they  started  from, 

C  It  appears  that-the  modem  artist  is  an -eipert  at  backtracking,  for  many  of  them  return  to 
their  youth  and  insist  on  painting  like  children.  This  is  not  said  to  berate  the  work  of  children,  for 
the  child's  work  reprenents  honest  effort.  The  drawinga  produced  in  the  kindergarten  portr&y  the 
childiab  impressions  of  the  tots^  undeveloped  imderatanding  of  things  about  them.  They  are  com- 
mendable from  this  viewpoint.  However,  mcrat  people  outgrow  their  childhood  and  are  able  by  their 
worka  to  give  evidence  of  growth.  Not  so  the  Euodern  artist.  He  insists  ou  eliugiLg  to  his  diaper  days. 
Like  a  spoiled  brat  who  insists  on  having  his  way,  the  modem  artist  lets  loose  his  emoCions  and 
inner  feelings.  These  he  translates  into  same  permanent  medium  such  as  oil  paint  on  canvas  or  a 
sculpture  in  metal  or  stone.  Whimsies  and  vagaries  of  the  imagination  seem  very  important  to  him, 
but  the  childish  results  betray  a  ladk  of  normal,  mature  feeling  or  thinking.  Sueh  scrawls  and  doo- 
dling would  hardly  do  credit  to  a  10-year-old  child.  If  a  gallery-goer  sees  a  piece  of  modem  art 
whose  subject  is  reaog-  ^^^^^^^mm  ^^^^^^^^M-^  Wft^^^^^^  nifsble,  vae  winders  if 
the   artist   ia   painting    .^^^^^^5'|  ^^R^H^\^  Eco^^^^^B^     beyond  his  mental  Limit. 


Prolonged  Bath 

'S»  Seine  time  ago  a 
Brooklyn  housewife  may 
have  set  an  endurance  record  for  soaking  in  a 
bathtub,  but  through  no  choice  of  her  own.  She 
had  deposited  her  280-ponnd  frame  in  a  zinc- 
lined  tub  in  the  early  evening.  When  she  sought 
to  withdraw  herself  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
bath  she  couJd  not.  She  was  shiek,  wedged  in 
the  tub.  She  shouted  for  help,  all  night  she 
shouted,  but  no  one  heard  her  cries-  She  could 
uot  reach  the  drain  to  pull  the  plug  and  as  a 
result  stayed  awake  all  night  for  fear  of  drownr 
ing.  At  9:30  the,  nest  morning  her  son  found 
her.  He  oaiJed  the  neighbors,  then  the-  police, 
then  the  emergency  aquad.  Kine  men  couLd  not 
extricate  her,  even  after  applying  rubbing  oil. 
FinaUy  the  tub  was  ptied  apart  with  crowbars 
to  relea^  her,  after  a  17-hour  bath. 
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^ight  Squeeze 

"^  Last  February  iu 
Oklahgma  a$l,O0fl  Here- 
ford cow  bolted  into  a  ailo  through  ft  17"  i  25 J" 
door.  And  there  she  stayed,  quietly  munching 
grass  in  the  circular  concrete  structure.  But 
like  so  many  personsj  Grady  the  cow  had  got 
into  a  mess  easier  than  she  could  get  out.  In 
fact,  ehe  eoiJdn't,  Whea  her  plight  was  pub- 
licized solutions  came  pouring  in  fronr  45  states 
and  Canada,  Finally  to  the  rescue  came  the 
farm  editor  of  the  Denver  Post.  He  greased 
Grady  generously,  put  her  head  and  forefeet 
through  the  opening,  bad  u  veterinarian  jab  her 
with  a  hypodermic  to  relax  her,  then  strong 
hands  gave  a  mighty  heave-ho  at  her  rear.  Like 
any  lady,  Grady  resented  such 'familiarity  and 
kicked  and  jerked  herself  through  the  hole  and 
lumbered  into  the  barnyard. 

AWAKE  ! 


Today's  Cities 


Tomorrow's  Ghost  Towns? 


^*\  NOTED  trafiSc  en- 
iJwgineer  sounded  this 
grim  warning  recently:  "Tomorrow  the 
downtown  districts  may  be  studded  with 
the  abandoned  remains  ^of  buildings  as 
are  the  cities  of  Europe  today."  The 
result  of  atom  bombs?  No»  something 
less  spectacular,  but  perhaps  just  as 
damaging.  He  was  referring  to  traffic 
congestion  and  its  end-product  "decen- 
tralization"'. 

Are  city  officials  worried?  Plenty^  and 
here^s  why :  Every  day  more  and  more 
businesses  and  industries  are  striking 
out  for  the  suburbs.  For  instance,  a  year 
ago  the  drive-in  theater  was  considered 
a  novelty.  Big  city  movie  operators  gave 
it  hardly  a  passing  nodj  But  today  there 
are  over  700  of  these  show  places 
throughout  the  country  and  many  more 
are  being  built  all  the  time*  Branch 
stores,  too,  have  been  multiplying.  In 
some  cases  main  stores  have  become  lit- 
tle more  than  warehouses  for  their  coun- 
try cousins. 

Home  builders  have  also  slipped  into 
their  seven-league  boots  and  are  heading 
for  greener,  less  congested,  pastures. 
They  are  building  in  sections  where  kids 
can  play  safely  and  wliere  there  isn't 
the  frequent  screech  of  auto  brakes  to 
make  a  mother-^  blood  run  cold. 

Does  all  this  mean  the  city  of  today 
will  be  a  ghost  town  tomorrow?  Possibly, 
unless  city  officials  act  now.  The  time  is 
long  past  for  nostrums  or  pain-killers. 
Our  cities  need  cures,  not  remedies.  One- 
way streets,  tricky  traffic  lights^  parking 
meters,  involved  cloverteafs,  and  the 
like,  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  How- 
ever^  they  just  deal  with  the  effect.  City 
officials  must  remove  the  cause. 

Traflic  congestion  is  nothing  new.  Two 
thousand  years  ago,  the  streets  of  Rome 
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were  so  snarled  with 
traffic  that  the  em- 
peror of  the  time  banned  all  except  gov- 
ernment chariots  from  the  Forum  area. 
Records  don't  tell  us  how  effective  the 
ban  w^as.  Or  how  the  Romans  reacted  to 
it.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  it  was 
fashionable  for  the  noblewomen  to  drive 
their  own  carriages  through  the  streets 
of  Paris.  However,  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  milady's  place  was  in  tlie  salon  and 
not  in  the  driver's  seat.  Accidents  steadi- 
ly mounted  and  congestion  became  al- 
most intolerable.  So  Louis  and  his  min- 
isters decided  to  do  something  about  it. 
They  forbade  all  women  under  30  years 
of  age  from  driving.  The  results  were 
most  gratifying:  all  women  ceased  driv- 
ing, since  none  would  admit  she  was 
over  30  \ 

Today's  congestion  problems  are 
caused  by  the  private  automobile.  Years 
ago,  the  city  was  smalL  Industries  were 
simple,  business  was  leisurely  and  the 
tempo  of  the  community  was  unhurried. 
Overnight  all  this  changed.  The  auto 
brought  with  it  new  ideas.  Buildings^ 
cramped  for  space  on  the  ground,  began 
stretching  skyward.  Mills  became  mighty 
factories  turning  out  machines  of  peace 
and,  sadly  enough,  w^eapons  of  war.  Com- 
merce was  now  geared  to  horsepower, 
not  the  horse.  Whirling  dynamos  played 
the  tune,  and  the  American  people  got 
into  step. 

But  this  automotive  revolution  did  not 
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change  dty  streets^  The  strefetfe  of  the 
big  city  and  the  streets  of  the  little  town 
remained  the  same.  Instead  of  being 
made  over  they  were  ra&cadamized.  As 
more  and  more  can  were  pumped  into 
downtown  areas,  slowly  the  arteries  be- 
gan to  harden.  And  today,  the  average 
vehicle  speed  in  congested  streets  ia 
three  miles  an  hour — seven  miles  an 
hour  slower  than  Old  Dobbin  used  to  go ! 
Many  Americans^  especially  those  who 
live  in  and  around  cities^  accept  the  ever- 
increasing  trend  to  the  suburbs  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Traffic  engineers  and  city 
officials.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  treat 
it  so  lightly.  Charles  JI.  Noble,  New  Jer- 
eey  State  Highway  engineer,  feels  that  if 
this  exodus  isn't  curbed,  "atagnatioiij  de- 
cay and  finally  bankruptcy"  will  result. 
He  stated  not  long  ago :  "Investment  in 
buildings,  industrial  plants,  homes, 
parks*  schools,  water  supply  and  all  im- 
provements which  make  up  modem 
metropolitan  areas  runs  into  billioiia  of 
dollars.  To  jeopardize  this  high  invest- 
ment is  unthinkable/'  Guy  Heeker,  execu- 
tive manager  of  the  American  Transit 
Association,  reminded  city  officials  re- 
cently that  they  must  face  the  sad  fact 
that  "remedies  used  to  ease  the  traffic 
problem  have  not  worked".  Despite  the 
tremendous  auma  ladled  out  in  the  past, 
he  added,  traffic  congestion  still  contin- 
ues to  cripple  the  lif eatream  of  the  cities. 

A  Suggested  Remedy 

Is  there  an  alternative?  Yes,  say  city 
planners.  They  sum  it  up  this  way: 
"Cities  must  encourage  moving  people, 
not  vehicles.  In  other  wordsj  people  must 
be  wooed  into  riding  by  transit  instead 
of  by  private  auto  on  car-choked  city 
streets.  The  argument  is  backed  up  by 
some  convincing  figures.  The  average 
auto,  according  to  a  national  survey, 
carries  only  1,7  persons.  This  means 
that  two-thirds  of  the  available  auto 
space  is  going  to  waste.  Twenty-nine 
c^rg,  therefore,  are  needed  to  carry  but 
fifty  persons.  These  50  people  could  all 
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be  carried  in  one  pubHc  transit  vehid*^ 
whereas  a  person  in  a  moving  auto  takes 
up  500  feet  of  street  space,  the  same  per- 
son in  a  moving  bus,  trackless  trolley  or 
street-car  uses  but  70  square  feet. 

But  vast  engineering  projects  make 
the  city  alluring  to  the  ftiotorists.  Broad, 
straight  highways  lead  into  downtown 
sections;  tunnels  snake  beneath  rivers, 
emerging  in  the  heart  of  business  and 
financial  districts ;  and  bridges  whisk 
motorists  to  the  city  shores  quickly  and 
conveniently.  As  a  result,  cars  pour  into 
the  city  like  antfi  lured  to  a  honey  pot! 

What  should  be  done,  post  signs  at  the 
outskirts  of  every  city  saying;  'This 
Municipality  Closed  to  Pleasure  Driv- 
ing''? Hardly.  Such  a  law  would  incur 
the  wrath  of  autoista  and  auto  clubs  from 
coast  to  coast.  Many  m^otorists  ask : 
"Why  don't  cities  build  more  garages 
and  parking  lota  I"  The  answer  is  that 
there  is  little  space  avaiJable  for  such 
construction.  That  which  is  available  us- 
ually is  prohibitively-price<L  In  cities 
where  downtown  property  has  been 
turned  over  to  parking  concessions,  the 
actual  number  of  cars  which  can  be  ac- 
commodated makes  but  a  meager  dent. 

Certain  measures  taken  by  New  York 
to  curb  traffic  congestion  are  worth  not- 
ing. About  two  years  ago,  City  Hall  an- 
nounced there  would  be  no  more  curb 
parking  in  mucli  of  midtown  and  down- 
town Manhattan,  The  purpose  of  the 
ban  was  to  speed  up  traffic  on  such  im- 
portant arteries  as  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Broadway.  It  has^proved  to  be  quite  suc- 
cessful although  many  streets  still  get 
gummed  up  with  discouraging  regular- 
ity, due  mostly  to  inadequate  enforce- 
ment of  traffic  regulations.  The  old 
World's  Fair  parking  lot  in  Flushing 
Meadows  has  been  opened  to  Manhattan- 
bound  commuters.  Drivers  are  asked  to 
park  here,  free  of  charge,  and  take  a  sub- 
way the  rest  of  the  way  to  town.  This 
plan,  dubbed  "^"outskirt"  or  '^fringe'' 
parking  by  traffic  experts,  is  regarded  as 
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soimd,  because  it  filters  off  the  oars  be- 
fore they  reach  the  congested  zones. 

San  Francisco  has  long  been  badgered 
by  traffic  snarls  and  inadequate  public 
transit.  Shortly,  both  may  be  things  of 
the  past.  The  citizens  can  be  given  credit 
for  attempting  to  wipe  out  the  city's 
congestion.  About  a  year  ago,  San  Pran- 
dscans  were  asked  to  vote  ^^yes"  or  "no" 
whether  thej  wanted  a  20-million-donar 
transit  moderniaation  program  put  in 
the  works.  The  ballots  showed  they  want- 
ed the  program,  overwhelmingly.  The 
city  is  now  in  the  process  of  buying  411 
trackless  trolleys,  55  streamlined  street- 
cars and  about  200  motor  buses.  Some 
day,  soon,  San  Francisco  residents  will 
be  riding  from  the  waterfront  to  the  top 
of  Russian  Hill  in  up-to-date^  comfort- 
able transit  vehicles. 

Public  conveyances  are  being  made 
more  efficient  and  attractive^  too.  In  the 
field  of  surface  transit,  manufacturers 
of  silent  electric  trolley  coaches  are  mak- 
ing big  strides.  This  newest  of  public 
vehicles  has  always  won  favor  because 
it  is  quiet  and  does  not  produce  objec- 
tionable engine  fumes.  Many  of  the 
coaches  that  serve  Atlanta,  for  instance, 
are  completely  air-conditioned.  In  Cin- 
cinnati FM  radios,  designed  to  bring  the 
transit  rider  music  while  he  travels,  have 
been  installed.  In  other  cities,  the  build- 
ers have  installed  really  high  standee 


windows^  ao  that-  the  straphanger  w&n't 
have  to  stoop  to  see  his  stop.  The  seats 
in  some  coaches  are  upholstered  with 
Velon^  a  special  plastic  fabric  that  is 
long-wearing  and  decorative.  EVen  the 
raucous  signal  buzzer  has  given  way  to 
melodious  chimes  in  many  tracMess 
trolleys.  While  such  improvements  in 
transit  vehicles  have  been  a  long  time 
coming,  they  bid  fair  to  make  riding  in 
the  future  more  pleasant. 

If  our  cities  were  flexible  affairs,  eas- 
ily adaptable  to  changing  population 
habits,  they  could  be  remolded  to  accom- 
modate the  vast  influx  of  autos.  But 
streets  can't  be  widened  and  buildings 
shovftd  here  and  there  at  the  whim  of 
a  city  planner.  This  means  traffic — the 
lifeblood  of  our  cities — must  be  made  to 
flow  through  the  streets  as  they  are  laid 
out  today.  It  is  the  contention  of  many 
that  this  can  be  effected  by  improving 
and  enlarging  facilities  of  mass  public 
transit,  through  such  means  as  trackless 
trolleys,  and,  in  the  larger  cities,  the  in- 
comparable subways  tliat  go  under- 
ground to  escape  traffic  congestion. 

Or  maybe  it  will  take  another  shrewd 
King  Louis  XV  to  dispel  the  traffic 
snarls,  to  make  the  horseless  carriage 
pass  Old  Dobbin  by,  to  stop  today's  cities 
from  becoming  tomorrow's  ghost  towns. 
[From  material  released  by  the  Fred 
Eldean  Organization,  Inc,  of  New  York 
city] 


''T<ed  Tide*'  Strikes  Florida  Coast 

C  Along  a  stretch  of  Florida  coa^t  two  yeaxs  ago  the  yellow-green  tinge  in  the  ocean 
deepened  to  reddish-brown  or  muddy  green.  Marine  life  of  all  kinds  died  almost  mstantl? 
on  contact  with  thi^  "red  tide'\  as  it  was  called,  Ton$  of  Gsk  were  washed  ashore,  and 
sanitation  squads  labored  to  remove  the  gtinMng  debris,  Then  the  red  tide  left  as 
mysteriously  as  it  had  come.  It  was  the  ninth  time  it  bad  struck  Florida  in  the  last 
100  years.  Science  has  tagged  the  tiny  villain  as  Gymnodinium  breviSj  a  previously  un- 
known protozoan.  But  the  mystery  remains.  What  cansee  G,  brevia  to  go  on  rampagea 
of  overproduction  t  and  why  is  it  poisonona  to  MiT 
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lEDS  have  long-  lieU  fch^  K|.JoMight  on  the  st| 
of  migraticiD^  but  even  mora  amam^  is  We 
ilj.|^lit  oJE  tliu  ][Uonai\'lt  butterfly.  Most  persons  m- 
numB  that  bi^ttei:^flies  live  but  a  few  dnjs  or  we^ks 
m  a  liinitevr^localitiy*  A-nd  foi'  most  s^peeies  tbe  as- 
smaption  is  triie^  b-n.t  others  li.ve  for  months^  and 
iii^t^d  of  fliitteriij-g  aromid  aimlessly  tbey  set  off 
IB  one  direc^tion  mid  fly  hundredf^  or  even  thonf;ands 
of  miles,  l'l:i,ey  mnj  tnigrato  singly  or  in  lai'ge  nnm- 
bei^,  Sonie  I'ii^iitst  ]i;3.ve  hmn  estimated  to  contain 
mpiB   than    a  faiJIion    bnfterfiies. 

By  fea'  the  best;  known  butterfly  migrant  ib  the 
rtnonarch.  or  ■milkweed,  butterfly.  It  i.^  widely  diBtrib- 
iited,  imxl  durirjg^  tba  ^uoittmr  i^s  cammon  through- 
oiit  tbti  United  St^ites  and  Cana,d£i.^  aa  far  north  as 
Hudson  b;iy.  In  the  fall  they  statt  moving  south, 
sing'ly,  m  twos  and  thrvsB^  and  sometimes  in  large, 
loasdy  Imit  flocks*  One  nal;nraJist  wrote  of  a  mi- 
^ri^tion  he  witneissed.  in  Maryland :  ^^Tlic  Avhole 
he4J,vm  was  swarming  with  butterflit^s.  There  were 
ail  innumerable  niultitw.do  oil  them  at  all  hfeightn, 
from  say  100  i'eet  to  a  heig'ht  beyond  the  range  of 
virion  t^xeept  by  tbe  ai.d.  of  a  ghxss.  They  wt^re  fly- 
ing due  :BOuth.west  in  the  face  of  a  stiff  brec 
By  tinii-ng  individimk  betweir^n  points  of  kno' 
distance  }m  calculated  th.eir  speed  at  nearly 
miles  per  hour ! 

Biding  on  i'our-indi  wing's  aiui  fueled  by  nectar 
from.  flowe:i:s  along'  the  way^  some  of  these,  aerial 
trekkej^B  travel  a^  far  LJi  from.  .Hudson  bay  to  the 
Gulf  oi'  Me^i.eo.  Having  refiehed  the  end,  of  their 
southward  fiightj  th.e  butterflies  mttle  on  im^^ 
still' kBepiB-g  to  thei:r  large  bands;,  and  spend  the 

winter  in  a,  state  of  semi-liiberna- 
ti.on.j  stirring  ordy  on  warm  (hiy 

And   he.re   is   another   aniaziTig' 

trait  of  the  n:jonareh:  despite  the 

faet    thjit     the    same    indiyidual 

butterfly  never  makes 

th^  '  trip   south  twice, 

the    wintering    bands 


■(A 'I" 


of  butterflies  very  of- 
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ton  s^ie  in  the  same  group  of 'Wees  xmed  by  tlrf 

\  -''''y-  ,  fi  I  !'''li|„| ,.      ;  r  '  "'JK!''!!..  fJ'Hl', 

"!|^f^toW  bef oi*e  them  ^l^f^^  claim  i^'^^'fcalgj^piSt 
Aerating  fcoip^^ill  usf^^'ilie  same^^WiS;  for  over- 
nig-ht  stopo'^piife  did  th.(iir  pralecessorn  of  previ- 
ous yea,rs.  In  some  loe^^^^^^e  ''butterfly  trees^' 
are  famon.^.  At  Pn.eifle  ^^^^  on  t^^e  California 
eoastf  one  clusster  of  trees  nas  been  a  winter  stop- 
ping pbice  of  monarehs  for  (years.  It  ha^^  been  set 
a^ide  m  one  of  the  world's  first  inject  sanct;uarie^ 
The  butterflies  are  P^^^tee^^Jj^^^^  law^^  and 
visitors  come  from  great  dis^^^^^|  see  them. 

In  the  spring  th.e  ban.ds  l^prnTU)  break  their 
winter  camp,  not  en  ma^se^  but  itidiyidually*  On 
the  return  journey  there  are  none  of  the  speetaeu- 
lar  concent^^ations  of  butterflies;  a^  on  the  south- 
ward flight  in  the  falh  They  ^i^em  to  return  north 

singly^  flying"  low,  P^^'^^^^^^m^^^R^'^  '^*^^^  ^"d 
there  as  they  travel-  IfB^^^Km  about  two 
months  to  work  their  av^wH.^Hs  far  north  as 
Hudson  bay.  So  far  as  i^  kn.owiij  the  north  is  tlic^ir 
■graveyard.,  as  well  as  th<:;ir  birthplaee^  ami  when 
fall  rolls  around  an.d  nmtsB  migration,  to  the  south- 
land begins  none  of  the  parent  monarehs  are  in 
i^da. 

^t  compass  guides  these  fragile  flutterers? 

hold  to  their  eourise,  over  land  and 

power  in  their  wmafl  bodies  or  withi.n 

!'my  henih  direc*ts  them  i.Tj  t:he  right  direction., 

to  warmer  dimes,  yes^  even  to  a  Bpeeiiie  group  of 

tiees  a  thousand  or  more  miles  away?  It  ii^  a  new 

trail  to  the  travel ers^  none  oi  tiie  migrators  have 

flown  these  airways  before.  Seien.ee  can.not  answer^ 

offers  few  thei^i^^.  One  n.atu.nilist  su.^>'geated  that 

■  role  hx  the  mystery-  ■  On  each 

mtd^  monarch  is  a  dark  spot,  and 

spot  are  l:)lack  and  hollow.  They 

are"l^^^PMKp*^^?l'  ^S-"^^  ^>S  ^  pertuHi.e  resembling 
the  ll^^oac"  of  honeysuekle.  tt  is  thought  to  he 
employed  at  mating  time,  but  it  has  also  been 
auggesti^d  that  when  masses  mig'rate  they  leave  a 
scent  trail  for  the  stra.gglers.  But;  how  flo  the 
ma.ssea  that  blaze  the  trail  stick  to  tht^  right  eourse  ? 

Ooee  again  we  wind  up  at  the  coru^hiBipn  of  the 
psalmist  David:  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  God.''  (Psalm  14:1)  Only  a  fool 
would  say  it,  in  view  of  the  visible  ereation  a:round 
us.— Romans  1 :  20. 
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A  CLEAR  blue  sky  is  beautiful,  re- 
freshing 171  its  pureness,  but  usuaDy 
it  holds  the  glance  but  for  a  moment.  Let 
a  fluffy  white  cloud  slip  over  its  horizon, 
however,  and  the  glance  stays  longer. 
Line  its  horizon  of  blue  with  towering 
white  mountains  of  beautifully  shaped 
clouds,  and  it  provides  a  scene  that  in- 
spires and  holds  the  gaze  of  humans  for 
a  long,  long  time*  Sunrise  tmd  sunset 
would  lose  half  their  loveliness  if  there 
were  no  clouds  to  catch  and  hold  their 
gorgeous  hues.  But  what  else  do  ^on 
know  about  clouds,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  beautiful?  Of  what  are 
clouds  made?  Whence  do^  they  comet 
Wliere  do  they  go?  Why  aVe  they  white 
or  black,  pink  or  purple!  Clouds  merit 
consideration,  for  they  are  both  the 
chief  vehicle  of  weather  and  also  the 
chief  visible  portents  of  weather  to  come. 

One  of  the  primary  essentials  for  cloud 
construction  is  water.  This  the  air  always 
carries  with  it  in  the  form  of  vapor  di- 
vided up  into  tiny  molecules  and  hence 
invisible.  Then  there  mu&t  be  heat,  which 
the  sun  is  usually  glad  to  supply.  It  is 
the  heat  of  the  sun  that  causes  the  cir- 
culation of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  mov- 
ing upward  at  the  tropics,  going  on  to 
the  poles  and  then  moving  downward, 
traveling  along  the  ground  and  making 
the  return  trip  from  the  poles  back  to 
the  tropics,  there  to  start  over  again*  Or 
BO  it  would  be  were  it  not  that  the  earth's 
rotation  creates  friction  and  causes  cen- 
trifagal  force  to  come  into-  p^ay,  thus 
resulting  in  easterly  and  westerly  flows 
of  air*  The  earth^s  physical  geography 
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also  enters  into  the  raatter^  for  its  oceans 
retain  the  sun's  heat  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  do  its  land  masses.  Under 
these  influences  the  atmosphere  and 
solar-heat  circulation  cycle  divide  up  in- 
to separate  air  masses  and  various  zones 
of  circulation. 

Examining  further  into  the  air  ocean^ 
we  find  that  there  arc  winds  that  blow 
east  and  winds  that  blow  west,  as  well 
as  north  and  south;  but  there  are  also 
winds  that  blow  straiglit  up.  These  "up- 
drafts"  have  much  to  do  w^ith  cloud  for- 
mation- They  come  about  through  the 
sun's  warming  the  earlh's  surface.  The 
sunlight  pours  down  upon  a  city  with  its 
cement  streets  and  sidewalks,  or  concen- 
trates its  rays  on  the  dark  gi'ound  of  a 
freshly  plowed  field.  Heat  begins  to  rise 
from  the  earth  and  the  result  is  an  up- 
draft,  that  is,  the  air  over  these  areas 
rises  because  it  is  warmer  than  the  sur- 
rounding air.  Air  when  warmed  expands, 
grows  lighter^  and  floats  upward.  Thus 
the  hot  air  which  shimlners  up  from 
these  warm  surfaces  goes  ballooning  its 
way  up  into  the  upper  atmosphere. 

A  Cloud  Is  Born 

As  it  goes  up  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure decreases  and  the  air  expands  and 
expansion  brings  coolness.  In  many  cas- 
es it  cools  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can 
no  longer  hold  all  the  water  it  once  con- 
tained while  warm  and  close  to  the 
ground.  This,  in  turn,  causes  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  water  vapor  into  infinitesimal 
droplets  of  watet;  droplets,  yet  light 
enough  that  they  float  along  in  the  air 
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like  dust,  tJ^onsand  beings  neO^sar^  to 
form  jnst  one  drop  of  water.  And  it  is 
when  ihiB  process  takes  place  that  the 
big  event  happens.  Yes,  these  thousands 
of  glistening  white  heads  of  water,  danc- 
ing on  the  rising  air  and  refracting  the 
sun's  rays,  mean  that  a  elond  is  born. 

So  now  we  know  whyclonds  sometimes 
seem  to  appear  ''out  of  nowhere".  On 
many  a  warm  summer  day;,  as  the  sun 
rises  and  gets  under  way  with  its  job  of 
making  things  hot  for  the  earth,  the  re- 
sulting updrafts  make  cottony  white 
clouds  to  suddenly  appear,  billowing  lap 
all  over  the  sky,  previously  empty.  But 
whether  they  be  big,  fleecy  masses,  or 
feathery  wisps  high  up  in  the  air,  or  dark 
and  gloomy  sheets  that  darken  the  earth 
and  threaten  rain,  their  formation  and 
composition  are  always  basically  the 
same*  In  essence,  then,  clouds  are  visible 
water  vapors,  fogs  in  the  upper  air. 

Though  the  cloud  is  definitely  a  fogCT 
and  cooler  version  of  the  warm  updraft 
that  got  tilings  started,  it  is  stiU  a  warm 
mass  in  [comparison  with  the  cold  air 
surrounding  it.  Thus  it  has  buoyancy 
and  floats  along,  easily  blown  about  and 
constantly  changing  its  shape*  Through 
warming  influence  of  the  sun  or  in  warm 
air  currents  it  may  dissolve  back  into 
vapor  and  into  invisibility  again.  Its  life 
expectancy  is  somewhat  unpredictable* 

Cloud  Persontdities 

Some  clouds  really  rise  high  in  their 
nebulous  world,  up  to  eight  and  ten 
miles  high  in  fact<  These  high-flying  fel- 
lows are  the  cirrus  clouds.  In  accord  with 
their  name  they  are  hairlike  and  tufted 
in  form.  They  consist  of  tiny  crystals  of 
frozen  mist,  which,  iio  doubt,  accounts 
for  their  delicate  appearance  and  feath- 
erlike form.  They  are  frequently  emia-' 
saries  of  stormy  weather,  and  are  there- 
fore sometimes  called  "rain-tomorrow 
clouds". 

Stepping  down  a  bit,  usually  to  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  earth,  we  may  find 
some  of  those  cloud-blankets  known  as 
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strdti^^  dandB,  Ihese  clouds  are  very 
gregarimsi  KMng  companionship  and 
geneTally  sticking  close  to  each*  other. 
Often  they  line  up  across  the  sky,  parad- 
ing along  as  if  in  drill  form*  Sometimes 
they  forra  in  layers  one  above  the  other 
and  seem  to  blanket  the  sky.  A  familiar 
sight  in  wintertime  is  a  sky  filled  with 
lumpy  masses  or  rolls  of  these  dull-gray 
clouds.  Stratus  clouds  are  most  often 
seen  at  morning  and  evening  when  the 
still  air  contains  no  currents  to  break 
them  up. 

The  clouds  which  truly  take  the  beauty 
prizes  among  all  those  which  bathe  in 
earth's  atmosphere  are  the  cumulus. 
clouds.  Ivory  palaces  in  the  air,  beauti- 
ful heaped-up  masses  of  white,  they  look 
like  huge  piles  of  fluffy  cotton  or  wool. 
These  are  the  clouds  which  form  first  as 
the  visible  manifestations  of  the  up> 
drafts  of  warm  air  coming  up  from  the 
earth.  On  lovely  summer  days  they  blos- 
som quickly,  puffing  out  all  over  the  sky, 
enriching  the  landscape  with  their  ever- 
changing  picturesque  shapes.  At  mid- 
aftenioon,  as  the  updrafts  zoom  higher 
and  higher  and  more  and  more  water  is 
drawn  out,  they  form  towering  peaks 
mounting  high  into  the  azure  sky  like 
snowy-white  Alpine  ranges.  As  evening 
comes  and  the  sun  sinks 'low,  its  rays 
light  up  these  heavenly  creationSj  paint- 
ing them  with  aU  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow as  the  sunbeams  pass  through  the 
cloud  particles  and  the  rays  of  light  split 
up  into  their  various  colors.  Then  as  the 
sun  drops  below  the  horizon  the  clouds 
lose  their  dreamy  shapes  and  slowly.flat- 
ten  out  into  the  monotony  of  stratus 
clouds. 

Nimbus  clouds  are  the  black  sheep 
among  their  woolly  companions*  Bagged 
and  usually  shapeless,  sometimes  form- 
ing into  dense  layers  of  dark,  menacing 
^clouds,  they  are  the  bringers  of  rain  or 
snow.  Sometimes  fragments  break  £>ff 
and  go  scudding  along  the  sky  under  the 
black  frown  of  the  bigger  clouds,  Noisy 
squalls   frequently  mark   their'  gather- 
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iDga,  These  clouds  are  somewhat  two- 
faced,  for  while  from  their  undemeath 
side  they  look  gloomily  down  upon  the 
earthj  from  above  they  brightly  smile 
np  at  the  sun,  shining  &s  innocently  as 
if  nothing  were  going  on  underneath. 
So  the  isaying  is  true  that  *'the  darkest 
cloud  has  a  silver  lining"*.  Nimbus  clouds 
are  black  only  because  their  density 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  sun's  rays 
to  shine  through;  just  as  other  clouds 
are  white  because  the  sunlight  passes 
through  with  a  resultant  scattering  and 
diffusing  of  its  rays  producing  the  same 
effect  as  if  they  had  passed  through 
ground  glass. 

Many  clouds  have  dual  personalities, 
having  KLcrged  their  characteristics  in 
such  a  way  that  a  change  of  name  is 
necessary-  Thus,  besides  the  four  types 
above  mentioned,  there  are  also  cirro- 
stratus,  cirro-cumulus,  alto-cumulus, 
alto-stratus,  s  t  r a  t  o-eumulus,  cumulo- 
nimbus, and  otliers.  They  may  change 
from  one  form  to  another  according  to 
the  change  in  weatlier  and  atmospheric 
conditions.  A  beautiful  cumulus  cloud 
may  dev«iop  into  a  rather  ferocious 
tliundercloudj  its  upper  part  taking  the 
shape  of  a  liuge  anvil  while  the  base  be- 
eomes  bla^k  and  from  it  shoot  forth  long^ 
jagged  sparks  of  lightning  accompanied 
by  the  poundings  of  thunder  and  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain.  Stratus  clouds  like- 
wise sometimes  turn  into  nim bo- stratus, 
and  blanket  the  land  with  a  steady  rain- 
fall 

The  Cargo  of  These  "AirgkiptT' 

And  why  does  it  raint  We  learned 
that  warm  air  expands  and  rises  and 
then  becomes  cooler.  Cool  air  cannot  con- 
tain as  much  water  as  warm  air;  so, 
when  the  air  becomes  cooler,  condensa- 
tion takes  place,  causing  its  moisture  to 
condense  into  clouds.  If  the  cooling  goes 
yet  further  the  little  droplets  of  water 
condense  still  morCj  uniting  into  rain- 
drops or  even  freezing  into^  hailstones. 
If  it  is  winter  they  may  go  directly  from 
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vapor  into  the  frozen  partieies  we  call 
snowflakes.  When  they  arrive  at  this  con- 
densed state  preeij>itation  takes  place 
and  rain,  snow  or  hail  falls  to  the  ground. 

Thus,  that  cumulus  cloud  turned  into 
a  thundercloud  because  of  a  hot  violent 
updraft  within  it  that  rushed  rapidly 
heavenward  into  the  cold  upper  air.  Its 
water  (juickly  condensed  into  raindrops 
and  began  splattering  earthward.  Some- 
times tlie  Updraft  is  so  strong  that  the 
water  drops  are  caught  up  and  raced 
high  up  into  tlie  icy  part  of  the  cloud, 
where  O^ey  freeze  and  plummet  down 
again  as  hailstones.  Some  hailstones 
have  onion  like  layers  af  ico,  indicating 
that  they  Jiave  made  several  trips,  drop- 
ping down  into  the  water  zone  of  the 
cloud,  being  caught  in  another  upward 
gust  and  carried  up  into  the  ice  zone 
once  again,  each  time  adding  a  new  coat 
of  icej_  Then  they  come  plunging  down- 
ward as  balls  of  ice,  sometimes  so  big 
that  they  kill  sheep  or  ram  their  way 
through  the  roofs  of  cars  and  sheds. 

In  recent  times  the  public's  attention 
was  excited  by  man's  latest  efforts  in  the 
art  of  rain-making  by  the  scattering  of 
dry  ice  from  an  airplane,  thus  bringing 
about  a  rapid  cooling  of  the  clouda,  with 
resultant  condensation  of  moisture  and 
some  rain.  Now  that  the  excitement  has 
calmed  down  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  results  obtained  by  this  method 
are  usually  negligible  and  nature  will 
have  to  struggle  along  without  man's 
help.  But  the  clouds  seem  to  do  quite 
well  by  themselves  when  one  considers 
that  some  16,000,000  tons  of  rain  and 
snow  fall  on  the  earth^s  surface  every 
second.  Clouds  are  definitely  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental. 

Clouds  are  even  thought  to  be  the  ex- 
planation as  to  how  the  Pacific  islanders, 
without  the  advantages  of  maps  or  any 
modern  navigation  instruments,  were 
able  to  find  their  way  across  hundreds  of 
miles  of  open  sea  and  find  some  obscure 
and  tiny  island.  The  island,  being  land^ 
would  become  heated  with  the  sun's  rays 
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and  send  np  an  updraf t.  During  the  day 
cumnlns  clouds  would  build  up  high  over 
the  island,  while  over  the  water,  which 
would  remain  cool,  the .  sky  would  be 
blue.  So,  while  the  little  island  ordinar- 
ily  might  have  been  visible  to  men  in  a 
boat  for  only  eight  mileSj  the  floating 
clouds  would  act  at*  a  celestial  signpost 
visible  for  possibly  eighty  miles  around. 
Clouds  will  always  be  a  source  of  ad- 
miration and  pleasure  for  the  gaze  of 
ea,rth's  inhabitants.  And,  whether  we 
view  them  fire-fringed  at  dawn,  or 
snowy-white   in   the   light   of  day,   or 


crimson-red,  purple,  and  gold  in  the 
glow  of  sunset,  may  our  thoughts  be: 
Praise  to  the  Creator,  who^  with  pencils 
of  air  and  the  sun's  ray  for  a  paint- 
brush, fills  the  sky  with  scenes  of  loveli- 
ness  for  the  delight  of  His  creatures, 
YeSj  in  the  words  6f  the  psalmist,  at 
Psalm  U7: 7, 8  (Am,  Stan,  Ver,) :  "Sing 
unto  Jehovah  with  thanksgiving;  sing 
praises  upon  the  harp  unto  our  God^  who 
covereth  the  heavens  with  clouds,  who 
prepareth  rain  for  the  earthy  who  mak- 
eth  griiss  to  grow  upon  the  mountains*" 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Puerto  Rico. 


^eedom  of  Conscience  in  the  Philippines 

%^  The  direetoi'  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Philippines,  Cecilio  Putong,  wrote,  October  12, 
104Sj  as  follows  to  a  diTision  superm^'^ndent  on  the  question  of  compulsory  flag  saluting  in 
the  BcTiools: 

^  *'Fov  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  fields  excerpts  from  opinion  No,  225 j  s.  194S  of 
the  honorable  the  secretary  of  justice,  dated  August  11,  194S,  are  quoted  hereunder;  "Schools 
may  properly  include  in  their  daily  program  fiag.  ceremonies  during  which  students  sa- 
lute the  flag  of  the  Philippines,  Such  practice  is  calculated  to  inspire  in  the  pupils  love 
of  country  aud  reverence  for  its  institutions.  I,  personally,  am  wholly  in  accord  with  the  idea. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  school  authorities  cannot  force  a  student  to  salute 
the  flag  if  that  is  against  hia  religious  scruples;  nor  can  they  lawfully  espel  a  pupil  from 
school  for  refusing  to  comply  with  such  requirement  on  the  ground  that  to  salute  the  flag 
is  contrary  to  his  religious  conviction.  Perauaaion,  not  compulsion,  is  the  teacher's  only  means 
to  attain  the  end.  My  opinion  on  this  matter  is  based  on  our  Bill  of  RightSj  which  guarantees  to 
everyone  the  free  exercise  au'd  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without  discrim- 
iuation  or-preference.  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  1  (7)).  The  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Eights 
should  be  held  sacred  and  sedulously  guarded.  We  should  never  brush  them  aside  to  give  way 
to  any  popular  idea  or  belief*  Otherwise  we  would  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  our 
democr'atic  institutions  to  strengthen  which  such  idea  or  belief  is  put  into  practice.  In  the 
ease  of  We$t  Virginria  State  Board  of  Education  v.  Barnette,  319  U.  S.  624,  it  was  held : 
"The  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  requiring  public  school  pupils  to  sa- 
lute the  flag  of  the  United  States  while  reciting  a  pledge  of  allegiance,  under  penalty  of 
expulsion  entailing  a  liability  of  both  pupils  and  parents  to  be  proceeded  against  for  unlaws 
ful  absence  transcends  constitutional  limitations  and  invades  the  sphere  of  intellect  and  spirit 
of  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  of  the  Constitution  to 
reserve  from  all  of&cial  control.  Syllabus.  To  sustain  the  cotupulsory  flag  salute,"  said  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  "we  are  required  to  say  that  a  Bill  of  l^ights  which 
guards  the  individual's  right  to  speak  his  own  mind,  left  it  open  to  public  authorities  to 
compel  him  to  utter  what  is  not  in  his  mind." 

'^  "  'In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  .  .  .  may  not  be  compelled  to  salute 
the  flag  against  her  will.'  This  circular  revokes  circular  No>  61,  s.  1940.'* 
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Life-giving  Atonement 
for  Mankind  . 

A  PERFECT  man,  perfect  in  His  or- 
ganism and  with  full  right  to  life  as 
a  perfect  man,  that  was  what  Jesus  was. 
He  did  not  inherit  any  of  father  Adam*s 
imperfeetiojis,  because  God  brought  Him 
into  the  world.  Therefore,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, the  man  Jesus  ''is  holy,  harmless, 
undefiledj  separate  from  sinners".  (He- 
brews 7:26)  At  thirty  years  of  age  the 
man  Jesus  was  fully  qualified  as  a  per- 
fect man  to  furnish  the  price  for  pur- 
chasing mankind*  Ho  immediately  pre- 
sented himself  to  Jehovah  to  carry  out 
His  agreement  or  covenant,  and  He  per- 
formed a  testimony  of  this  fact  by  being 
immersed  in  water.  (Luke  3;  21-23; 
Psalm  40:  8)  He  was  qualified  fully  and 
was  ready  and  willing  to  lay  down  His 
life  that  He  might  receive  it  again,  as  He 
had  covenanted  with  His  Father, — John 
10 :  15-18. 

Jesus  died  as  a  man.  Being  impaled  on 
the  tree  as  though  He  was  a  sinner,  He 
died  as  if  a  sinner,  that  real  sinners 
might  live.  He  did  not  forfeit  His  life 
right  as  a  man.  So  when  H^  was  raised 
out  of  death  He  possessed  that  right  as  a 
valuable  thing.  It  constituted  the  pur- 
chase price  or  ransom  price.  God  raised 
Jesus  out  of  death,  not  as  a  man,  but  as 
au  immortal  spirit,  Jesus  was  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  made  alive  in  the 
spirit  by  the  power  of  God.  (Acts  3:  26; 
1  Peter  3: 18,  Am.  Stan,  Ver.)  Still  pos- 
sessing the  right  to  human  life  when 
raised  out  of  death  by  His  Father  and 
then  exalted  to  heaven,  Jesus  there  in 
Jieaven  presented  before  His   Father's 
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judgment  seat  the  value  of  His  perfect 
human  life  as  the  purchase  price  for 
mankind  then  under  condemnation  of 
death* 

Long  before  Jesus  became  a  man  God 
caused  a  prophetic  picture  to  be  made 
foretelling  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  heaven  and  there  presenting  the  pur- 
chase price  or  ransom  sacrifice.  This 
prophetic  picture,  performed  in  ancient 
Israel  on  the  annual  day  of  atonement,  la 
described  in  Leviticus,  chapter  sixteen. 
In  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  Jehovah  God 
caused  to  be  erected  a  tent  or  tabernacle. 
It  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  Holy  and 
the  Most  Holy.  Tliis  tent  stood  within 
the  confines  of  a  court,  the  court  repre* 
senting  things  on  earth,  but  the  Holy  and 
Most  Holy  representing  the  spiritual 
things.  Once  each  year,  on  the  atonement 
day,  the  high  priest  of  Israel  performed 
a  living  picture  which  prophetically 
pointed  forward  to  the  sacrifice  of  tho 
man  Christ  Jesus, 

A  bullock  without  spot  or  blemish,  to 
represent  the  perfect  Jesus,  was  brought 
into  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  and  slain, 
the  court  picturing  the  earth.  The  hlood 
of  the  bullock  represented  the  lifeblood 
of  Jesus,  whose  lifeblood  was  poured  out 
as  an  ^'oifering  for  sin".  (Isaiah  53: 10) 
The  high  priest  of  Israel  carried  the 
bullock's  blood  into  the  Most  Holy  of  the 
tabernacle  and  there  sprinkled  it  before 
the  mercy  seat  of  the  arlc  of  the  covenant'. 
The  Most  Holy  of  the  tabernacle  pic- 
tured heaven  itself,  where  Christ  Jesus 
appeared  and  presented  and  offered  the 
valuable  thing,  His  right  to  humani  life, 
as  the  purchase  price  for  Adam's  off- 
spring. (Hebrews  9:3-25)  The  sacrifice 
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that  was  offered  at  the  tabernacle  once 
each  year  on  the  typical  atonement  day 
foreshadowed  the  work  of  Jesus  iii  offer- 
ing himself,  that  5^,  His  human  life,  as 
the  purchase  price  for  man.  Concerning 
the  type  (or  picture)  and  t4ie  reality  it 
ig  written,  at  Hebrews  9 : 6, 7, 23-26 ; 

"Now  when  tiiese  things  were  thus  or- 
dained, the  priests  went  always  into  the 
first  tabernacle  [the  Holy],  accomplish- 
ing the  service  of  God.  But  into  the  sec- 
ond [the  Most  Holy,  picturing  heaven  it- 
self] went  the  high  priest  alone  once 
every  year,  not  without  blood,  which  he 
offered  for  himself » and  for  the  errors  of 
the  people*"  "It  v,^b  therefore  necessary 
that  the  patterns  of  things  in  the  heav- 
ens [namely,  the  tabernacle  patterns] 
Bhould  be  purified  with  these  [animal 
sacri^ces] ;  but  the  heavenly  things  them- 
selves with  better  sacrifices  than  these. 
For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy 
places  made  with  Jiands,  which  are  the 
figures  of  the  true;  but  into  heaven  it- 
self, now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
God  for  li&:  nor  yet  that  he  should  offer 
himself  often,  as  the  high  priest  entereth 
into  the  holy  place  every  year  with  blood 
of  others;  for  then  must  he  often  have 
suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world:  but  now  once  in  the  end  of  the 
world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself/' 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  Christ  Jesus,  God's 
great  Higii  Priest,  after  He  was  resur- 
rected as  a  spirit  creature  and  appeared 
in  heaven^  presented  and  offered  to  Je- 
hovah God  the  valuable  thing  He  pos- 
sessed, namely,  His  right  to  human  life, 
as  the  purchase  price  for  mankind.  This 
off e ring  J eho vah  Qod  accepted ,  and 
Christ  Jesus  became  the  owner  of  all  of 
Adam's  offspring  willingly  complying 
with  the  rules  of  Jehovah  God  govern- 
ing salvation.  Thus  in  Christ  Jesus  God 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  salvation  of 
man,  and  there  is  no  other  possible 
means  of  salvation  for  us.  The  lifeblood 
of  the  man  Jesus  is  the  ransom  price  for 
man.  As  God  declares  in  His  law,  at 
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Leviticns  17 :  11, 14 :  '*The  life  of  the  flesh 
is  in  the  blood:  .  *  .  the  blood  of  it  is 
for  the  life  thereof."  So  the  lifeblood  of 
the  man  Jesus  is  the  valuable  thing  by 
which  He  ransomed  mankind. 

By  the  will  of  God  His  Father,  the 
man  Jesus  turned  His  human  perfection 
and  right  to  life  as  stieh  a  man  into  a 
thing  of  value  which  had  sufficient  pur- 
chasing power  to  purchase  or  buy  back 
all  the  rights  that  Adam  had  forfeited 
for  himself  .and  which  his  offspring  had 
lost  by  reason  of  his  sim  That  does  not 
mean  that  Adam  was  purchased^  but 
that  every  right  that  Adam  once  pos- 
sessed was  purchased- 

By  His  own  blood  he  purchased  man- 
kind, and  to  Him  are  granted  the  right 
and  power  to  administer  life  to  obedient 
men.  By  God's  will  Adam  the  perfect 
man  in  Eden  had  received  authority  from 
God  Almighty  to  transmit  life,  together 
with  the  right  to  life,  to  His  offspring. 
(Genesis  1:  28)  Jesns,  by  His  lifeblood, 
bought  that  right,  aiid  Almighty  God  has 
given  to  Jesus  the  power  and  authority 
to  give  life  to  all  of  mankind  who  shall 
ever  live.  But  these  must,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  that,  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  obey  Him.  It  is  there- 
fore written,  at  Romans  6:23:  'The 
wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of  God 
is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord/'  And  at  John  17:  3;  *And  this  is 
life  eternal,  that,  they  might  know  thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  thou  hast  sent,"  It  is  only  by  and 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  any 
man  can  possibly  gair  eternal  life.  There 
is  no  otlier  name  given  under  heaven 
whereby  man  can  be  saved. — Acts  4 :  12, 

Life  is  not  the  right  of  an  imperfect 
man.  Almighty  God  is  the  Fountain  of 
life  and  gives  life  to  those  who  obey  His 
will.  Adam's  offense  lost  for  him  and  his 
offspring  the  right  to  life,  God*s  provi- 
sion is  that  Christ  Jesus,  who  has  bought 
mankind,  may  minister  life  as  the  free 
gift  to  thos^e  who  obey  Him.  "For,*'  says 
Romans  5:17-19,  "if  by  one  man's  of 
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fence  death  reigned  by  one;  much  more 
they  which  receive  abundance  of  grace 
and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  shall 
reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ  There- 
fore as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation; 
even  so  by  the  righteouspesa  of  one  the 
free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justifi- 
cation of  life.  For  as. by  one  man's  dis- 
obedience many  were  made  Binners,  so 
by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be 
made  righteous."  Remember,  now^  that 


a  gift  ii^  n«ver  effective  unless  the  one  to 
whom  the  gift  is  offered  accepts  it 

It  follows,  therefore^  that  anyone  who 
is  not  T^in^  to  receive  the  gift  of  life 
through  Christ  Jesus  cannot  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  ransom  sacrifice.  God^'s 
gift  of  Ufe  is  for  men  wjio  willingly  ac- 
cept it  d^  the  terms  given,  and  those  who 
do  accept  the  gift  and  render  ihemseWea 
in  obedl^^*^^  ^^  Grod  are  made  righteous 
for  etet^al  life,  Theae  avail  themaelvea 
of  the  lif^-givi'ig  atonement  for  mankind. 


Cloudburst  Devastates  Minas  Geraes 


In  the  peaceful  farming  val- 
leys that  nestle  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Bona  da  maia  (timber 
belt)  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes,  happy 
couples  were  going  ahead  with  plans 
for  theit  weddings.  Saturday  ve  wedding 
day  in  Brazil,  and  fortunate  those  who 
wed  during  the  holiday  season  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

It  had  been  raining  for  i^'o  weeks,  at 
first  a  gentle  shower  that  broke  the  long 
hot  spelL  Nearly  everyone  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  "Gragas  a  Dens"  was  heard 
from  many  lips.  But  the  rains  continued 
without  letup  for  two  weeks.  The  rivers 
rose.  At  dawn  on  December  15^  1948,  the 
scourge  broke  in  all  its  fury  in  the  form 
of  a  cloudburst  that  rushed  down  the 
val^eysj  mstantty  changing  trickling 
creeks  into  raging  torrents^  sending  the 
already  swollen  rivers  far  out  of  their 
banksj  rushing,  rushing,  down  toward 
the  sea,  sweeping  along  drowning  men, 
women  and  children,  cattle  and  fowls, 
houses,  trees,  pavements,  furniture, 
everything  in  the  path  of  the  torrents 
of  water. 

When  the  rains  had  ceased  and  the  toll 
was  estimated,  it  was  found  that  whole 
cities  over  an  area  of  about  2,000  square 
miles  had  been  wiped  out,  upward  of  300 
persons  killed  or  missing,  more  than 
1,000.  injured  and  other  7,000  homeless, 
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The  en<>rmous  property  damage  is  im- 
possible to  calculate.  Hundreds  of  bridg- 
es were  washed  away;  one  of  reinforced 
concrete  joining  the  town  of  Piritinga 
and  the  municipality  of  Padua,  consid- 
ered a  jnasterpiece  of  engineering,  was 
dftmol\sUed>  Loug  felretcU^ft  of  railro&d 
tracks  Were  twisted  and  the  ties  washed 
away.  Great  avalanches  of  dirt  loosened 
by  the  waters  have  blocked  the  highways. 

Among  the  places  destroyed  was  Volta 
Grande,  ^  sugar-mill  town  of  upward  of 
4,000  inhabitants  that  fifteen  years  ago 
was  only  a  village,  A  citizen  of  this  beau- 
tiful little  city,  appealing  for  help,  stated 
that  Volta  Grande  was  completely  devas- 
tated a^  if  a  ^^S  razor  had  shaved  it 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  harrowing  tales  that  have 
come  througliT  there  are  some  of  tlirill- 
ing  esc^P^^'  The  driver  of  a  tractor 
working  on  the  highway  between  Al&n 
Paraiba  and  Volta  Grande  managed  to 
climb  a  telegraph  pole,  to  which  he  clung 
for  six  hours.  From  his  high  vantage 
point  he  witnessed  the  most  distressing 
scenes  of  ^  countless  number  of  persons 
agonizing  in  the  swirling  waters  while 
others  ifl  &  desperate  last  attempt  tried 
to  save  themselves  by  grabbing  pieces  (rf 
wood  frOm  the  debris  of  wrecked  houses 
as  they  rushed  pell-mell  down  the  swol- 
len gorge.  When  he  was  finally  rescued 
it  was  found  that  his  arms  were  puUed 
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out  of  iheir  sockets  by  his  strenuous 
efforts.  A  little  old  blind  woman  had  re- 
tired when  the  flood  waters  caused  her 
house  to  collapse  and  carried  her  bed 
along.  It  floated  on  top  of  the  current 
with  her  in  it  until  she  was  rescued. 

As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  disaster 
becam e  known ^  relie f  m ea sures  were 
Btarted-  The  first  contingent  of  doctors 
and  nurses  who  volunteered  to  go  in 
succeeded  in  getting  to  Porto  Velho  and 
from  there  on  they  forced  their  way 
afoot.  Thirtyifive  tons  of  first-aid  sup- 
plies, food  and  clothing  were  flown  over 
the  devastated  area  and  parachuted 
down.  Public-spirited  citizens  through 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  newspapers  started  h 
''Solidarity  Train"  loaded  with  food, 
clothing,  domestic  utensils,  farming  im- 
plements^ mattresses  and  house  furnish- 
ings, even  60  ready-built  houses. 

All  Brazil  mourns  the  loss  snffefed  by 
the  Mineiros  in  this  overflowing  scourge, 
and  in  many  minds,  rises  the  question, 
'"Why  this  great  catastrophe  to  these 
simple, inoffensive  people?" and,  *'Where 


can  they  look  for  comfort  f  Ask  the  par- 
ish priest  and  he  will  teU  yon  it  was  an 
"act  of  God"  and  that  it  earae  in  punish- 
ment for  tlieir  sins ;  that  they  must  faith- 
ftiily  attend  church  and  offer  masses  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  hundreds 
of  dead.  But  you  say,  "That  answer  does 
not  satisfy  n'or  give  genuine  comfort.*' 
Ah,  no !  Listen  then  to  some  real  comfort 
from  the  true  Word  of  the  God  of  all 
comfort.  The  Bible  foretold  that  as  evi- 
dences of  the  ''last  days''  of  the  reign  of 
sin  and  deaths  the  *end  of  the  old  world' 
of  wickedness,  sorrows  would  be  multi- 
plied following  the  great  global  wars, 
and  earthquakes,  famines  and  pestilence 
would  stalk  through  the  earth  as  never 
before.  But  the  end  of  these  things  means 
the  beginning  of  far  better  things,,  when 
under  the  righteous  reign  of  JehovaVs 
King',  Christ  Jesus,  every  man  shall 
build  and  inhabit  his  oaiti  home  and  with- 
out fear  live  there  in  peace  under  his 
vine  and  fig  tree  forever  if  obedient  to 
the  rules  of  The  Theocracy* — Awake! 
correspondent  in  'BrsLzil. 
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For  Your  Reading  Pleasure 

'The  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand''  "Let  God  Be  True" 

"The  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free'' 

Your  pleasure  will  grow  with  the  reading  of  each  successive  page 
of  these  three  books  because  oflhe  factual  and  encouraging  information 
you  iind  there.  Each  of  these  books  will  guide  you  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Bible  and  God's  purpose  toward  humankind.  Without 
attempting  to  interpret,  these  volumes  compile  hundreds  of  associated 
scriptures  and  weave  them  into  truthful,  educational  and  pleasant 
re5.ding»  Why  not  send  for  all  three  today?  They  will  be  sent  postpaid 
for  only  $1.  Use  the  coupon  for  convenience. 
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WATCHTOWER  117  Adftoia  St,  Bpookljn  1,  N.  Y. 

I  hare  enclosed  $1,   Pleafl«  e«ad  me  the  chr«e  boakB 
'^The  Truth  Shrill  Make  You  Free",  "The  Kingdom  la  at  Sand"  and  *'Let  God  Be  True" 
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Atlantic  Pact  Signed 

^  The  Foreign  ministers  of 
twelve  QfltloHiS  on  April  5  Binned 
tlw  so-culled  North  Atliintlc 
troftty,  {LflreolnK  that  an  attack 
on  one  would  he  conalrtered  an 
ftttuck  an  all,  and  would  trull  for 
the  Immerilatn  action  of  the  sij?- 
natory  natloriH  a^winst  the  ag- 
ijreisisor  or  a^rjsrreaHors.  The  sLf;;tia- 
torlos  to  the  naf?t  wfrre  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Cfuin<ln,  Cfreitt  UrlUln, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  liel- 
Klitm,  Luxt^mbourgf  Norway,  Den- 
murk,  Iceland,  T^rtuffiil  and 
Italy.  The  alstiJnff  took  idace  In 
the  irnpresgiye  Departmeutm  Au- 
ditorium at  Wiishlnpion,  D.C. 
President  Truman  heralded  the 
pact  as  a  '*\ong  step  toward  peace 
in  the  whole  world",  branding 
as  "absolutely  untrue"  Itiisslan 
charges  that  the  treaty  Itself  is 
an  act  of  aggression.  Gen.  "Walter 
Bedell  Smithy  former  ambaasft' 
dor  to  the  Soviet  Unton,  re- 
martedi  "It  is  difficult  for  uie 
to  take  seriously  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment's denunciation  of  the 
pact  as  an  Instrument  of  aggres- 
sion against  it." 

In  the  U.  N. 

^  The  Ucilted  Nations  General 
Assembly  ofi  April  5  began  the 
second  part  of  its  third  regular 
session,  at  Flushing  Meadows, 
N.  T.  Dr.  Herbert  V.  Evatt,  Aus- 
tralian  representative,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  session,  in  opening 
the  188th  meeting,  said;  *'Sup- 
port  of  the  U,  N.  must  be  un- 
faltering, and  not  casual,  not  In- 


termittent, not  llp-servloe/*  He 
seemed  to  have  in  mind  the  At- 
lantic Pact  and  the  support  ^ven 
It  by  the  Western  nationa.  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko  of  TCtiBsIa  was  more 
direct  In  his  reference  to  the 
pact.  ^!e  said;  "This  new  mili- 
tary and  polltlcAl  bloc  of  states 
lyin;?  on  both  sides  of  the  At* 
Inntic  Is  ,  »  .  a  closed  j^ronp  of 
states  from  which  one  prejit  pow- 
er Is  excluded — the  Soviet-  Un- 
ion.'* Warren  Austin  of  the  U.  S. 
answered  swiftly:  "The  treaty 
represents  a  volnntory  associa- 
tion of  frepflom-.and  peace-loving 
cou ntrles  [ that  wns  what  the 
U.  N,  was  supposed  to  bel  .  .  . 
There  is  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only  which  the  treaty  Is  acohist 

It  Is  against  ac^resslon."  The 
debate  floally  returned  to  the 
subjtK;t  under  dlscusslon^the 
veto.  All  except  the  Soviet  pow- 
ers voted  to  accept  a  resolution 
appealing  to  the  Big  Five  states 
to  use  the  veto  with  moderation. 

It  was  nest  decided  to  take  up, 
1q  due  course,  the  case  of  Car- 
dinal Mlndszenty,  tried  hy  Hun- 
gary, and,  incidentally,  tliat  of 
the  fifteen  Protestant  clergjmen 
tried  in  Bulgaria,  Ttie  vote  was 
30-7. 

V.  N.  May  Sue  Nationa 

^  Fifteen  judges  of  the  World 
Court  at  The  Hague  agreed  unan- 
imously April  12  that  the  U.  N. 
could  claim  compensation  from 
any  eovernment,  de  Jure  Ue&ally 
recognized)  or  de  facto  (actually 
In  existence)  and  member  of  the 


U-  N.  or  not,  for  any  damage  in- 
curred by  the  organization  ^hen 
an  injury  suffered  by  its  agent 
Involved  the  responsibility  of  the 
state  concerned.  The  question 
arose  betiause  of  tragic:  events  be- 
falling agents  of  the  U.  N*.  no- 
tably the  assassination  of  Count 
Folte  Bemadotte,  Palestine  me- 
diator. 

Accord  on  Germany 

#  The  U,  S.,  Britain  pnd  France 
on  April  S  announced  they  had 
reached  agreement  on  the  ques- 
tions involved  In  the  establish- 
ment and  control  of  a  western 
German  federal  republic,  uniting 
their  three  zones  of  occupation 
politically  and  pconomicaJly.  The 
military  government  will  be 
terminated  a»  soon  as  the  Ger- 
man federal  reintblic  has  been 
eBtat>]]Ebe<1, but  occupation  troops 
will  remnln  for  eecurity  reasons. 
The  three  powers  have  drafted 
a  new  occuj'atlon  stutute^  The 
foreign  ministers  also  confirmed 
and  approved  the  London  agree- 
ment on  the  international  control 
of  the  ilnhr. 

Chlne&e  Peace  Talks 

^  As  Nationalist  and  Commu- 
nist negotiators  In  Felplng  en- 
tered upon  informal  peace  talks 
In  early  April,  Mao  Tze-tung» 
chal/man  of  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nist party,  rela^eil  bis  previous 
insistence  that  Kuomlntang  lead- 
era  must  be  trietl  as  war  crim- 
inals, lie  said  any  Kuomintang 
oflUcial  would  be  accepted  in  con- 
nection with  a  future  Communist- 
sponeored  coalition  government 
if  he  repented  of  his  past  actions 
and  aldetl  "tlie  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple's liberation".  The  statement 
came  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
Gen.  Fu  Tso-yi,  former  National- 
ist commander  in  Xorth  China, 
who  was  taken  off  thOp  war- 
criminal  list  after  agreeing  to  let 
tht  Chinese  Communist  army  oc- 
cupy Feiping  without  i\  battle.  A, 
little  laterj  however,  the  Corumn- 
nisfs  demanded  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  Nanking  govern- 
ment, and  sent  General  Ll  an 
ultimatum  calling  for  the  fo^ma■^ 
tlon  of  a  joint  committee  for  in- 
tegration of  government  troops 
into     the     "People's     Liberation 
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A^tniy"  Meanwhile  the  O^mmti- 
nlsts  continued  their  drive  and 
on  April  9  were  within  forty 
miles  of  Hantow.   The  ^vern- 

ment  forces'  ijrldgeheads  north 
of  the  Yangtze  were  being  ham- 
mered h'ard  and  formal  peace 
talks  were  delayed. 

Burma's  Strng*!^ 

0  The  struggle  of  the  young 
i&tate  of  Burma  to  survive  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  It 
has.  been  contending,  not  "v^lth 
one  civil  war,  but  with'  two,  and 
sometimes  three.  Jn  early  April 
the  governmeot  saw,  It  thouglit, 
an  end  to  Its  troubles.  The  Karen 
tribeenien  ended  their  revolt  on 
the  Qth  and  announced  they 
vould  support  the  regime  of  Pre- 
mier Xhakln  Nu,  But  the  war 
flashed  up  in  new  fury  two  days 
later  when  the  promised  surren- 
der failed  to  ujaterlalize.  In  the 
Rangoon  area  govemujent  planes 
and  artillery  attacked  the  Karens 
at  Insein,  while  the  Karens  and 
Oommunlsts  seized  Twante;  af- 
ter which  government  forces  won 
control  of  Henza  da ,  and  the 
rebels  captured  Tharrawaddy  In 
the  same  region.  It  was  like  a 
jjame  of  checkers,  only  more 
serious. 

New  Syrian  Government 

^  Gen.  Husnl  Zaylm^  Syrian 
army  chiefs  who  seized  power  a 
few  day^  previously,  on  April  1 
dissolved  Parliament,  and  the 
Hew  "administrative"  cabinet  of 
technicians,  summoned  by  hlm^ 
piet  for  the  first  time.  The 
acting  dictator  told  a  news  con- 
ference after  the  cabinet  meet- 
ing that  the  Syrian  administra- 
tion was  In  favor  of  allowing  the 
U.  S.  to  lay  a  $200,000,000  oil 
pipeline  across  Syria  because  it 
would'  Tjeneflt  the  country. 

The  restj^uation  of  President 
Shufeii  al-Kuwatly  and  Premiep 
Khaled  el- Azem  w  as  announced 
April  7.  General  Zayim  an- 
nounced that  a  new  Syrian  con- 
stitution will  be  drafted  and  a 
new  electoral  law  framed.  He 
has  assumed  power  over  the 
press  and  said  he  will  stamp  out 
any  "destructive  Communistic 
propaganda  and  similar  theories", 
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israM  MKt  TittDBjordftu 

^  Au  anaistlce  agreelnent  was 
signed  by  Israel  andiTransjordan 
on  April  a  U.N.  Mediator 
BuHche  referred  to  it  as  a  *'vir- 
tuai  non-aggreaslon  pact"-  Hego- 
tlatlons  with  Syria  followed. 
Syria  la  the  only  nation  among 
those  participating  in  the  Pales- 
tine flffhting  that  has  not  yet 
signed  an  armistice  agreement 

Eoit  and  West  Accused 

^  Marshal  Tito,  of  Yugoalavla, 
accused  both  Bast  and  West  of 
lyings  In  an  address  at  Brloni. 
He  said,  "You  have  probably 
heard  various  lies  on  terrible 
•plots*  made  In  Brionl  that  I  have 
ha  d  talks  here  with  the  En  g- 
llsh  and  Americans,  etc.  These 
lies  are  mostly  being  spread  from 
Trieste,  but  are  also  being  spread 
through  the  bourgeois  capitalist 
and  Socialist  countries,'/  On 
April  9  he  said  that  no  tnt'lmldEy- 
tion  from  the  East  or  West  could 
divert  Yugoslavians  from  their 
principles  as  determined  follow- 
ers of  Marxism-Leninism,  and 
that  they  would  flght  for  peace 
against  all  warmongers. 

End  of  Frvfcco  tn  Sight? 

^  Poitugal's  premier,  Dr.  Anto- 
nio de  Ollveira  Salazar,  urged 
that  Generalissimo  Franco  \  of 
Spaiu  be  Included  in  the  North 
Atlanttc  Pact,  Tlfon  Gomez,  sec- 
retary of  the  exiled  Spanish  So- 
cialist Labor  movement,  however, 
said  that  this  would  be  an  en- 
couragement to  Franco  when  he 
is  on  his  way  otft.  He  said 
(April  7)  that  many  army  offi- 
cers, government  officials  and 
church  dignitaries  understood 
that  If  Generalissimo  Franco  re- 
ceived no  encouragement  he 
would  probably  be  out  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  A  free  election  would 
then  determine  whether  Spain 
would  become  a  republic  or  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  Gener- 
alissimo Franco,  he  said,  *V'ould 
be  given  away  to  anyone  who 
wants  hfm;  we  might  send  him 
to  Perdu  as  a  present." 

Nuremberg  Trials 

^  Nineteen  former  high  officials 
associated  with  the  Nazi  foreign 


office  were  seni^nced  one  fa;  one 
April  14,  by  a  IT.  S.  tribunal  to 
prison  terms  of  from  four  to 
twenty-flve  years.  The  oificials 
Included  67-year-oId  Baron  von 
Welssaecker,  former  ambaseador 
to  the  Vatican. 

IntematlonaUzlng;  Jerusalem 

^  Pope  Pius  XII,  in  an  en- 
cyclical issued  on  April  15,  urged 
Catholic  members  of  the  U.  K  to 
press  for  the  internationalization 
of  Jerusalem  and  to  ask  the  Is- 
raeli government  to  guarantee 
*'the  rights  of  the  Catholic 
church"  In  Palestine.  The  pope 
instructed  bishops  throughout 
the  world  to  make  his  wishes 
know-n  "to  the  leaders  of  peoples" 
through  the  activity  and  strength 
of  ^^Catholic  voters". 

Dutch  Farmer  Stud<i|tH 

^  Thirty-three  y  o  u-n  g  Dutch 
farmers  arrived  In  America 
April  8,  having  come  to  study 
American  ways  of  farming.  It 
was  part  of  the  Buropean  Recov- 
ery Program,  and  the  farmers. 
selected  for  their  teaching  abil- 
ity, will  go  to  fourteen  states, 
from  Maine  to  Wisconsin,  spend- 
ing three  months  on  farms  In 
these  states,  then  to  go  on  to 
other  states  for  the  next  three 
months.  Then  they  will  return 
to  the  Neth  erlands  to  Impa  rt 
their  Increased  knowledge  to 
other  farmers. 

New  BeliH*^^ 

^  The  largest  civic  construction 
program  In  the  world  is  under 
way  in  Belgrade,  where  a  new^ 
city  is  being  constructed  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  old 
Serbian  capital  and  the  town  of 
Zemun.  The  site  was  formerly  a 
Nazi  concentration  camp.  The 
main  objective  is  to  establish 
new  government  headquarters,  a 
national  university,  railway  sta- 
tion and  other  key  buildings,  in- 
cluding an  immense  hotel.  There 
will  also  be  an  extensive  housing 
project  TVheu  completed  the  pro- 
gram will  give  Belgrade  a  popu- 
lation of  a  million.  It  now  has 
less  than  half  that  number. 

AWAKE  t 


liglita  On  In  Britain 

#►  A  ten-year  dlm-oat  was  ended 
In  Britain  when  on  Aprti  2  th& 
lights  went  on  again  to  the  de- 
light of  adtilta  and  the  astonish- 
ment o(  the  little  ones,  who  could 
not  remember  anythla^  like  it 
Outdoor  fiiKQS  and  advertlae- 
menta  blinked  and  blazed  and  the 
cities  generally  slione  with  tiD- 
wonted  brightness.  Fluorescent 
Hghtlng  added  its  appeal.  Jlany 
Britons  had  never  iseeu  it  before. 
Crowds  sang  and  blew  horns  and 
lndu)^;;ed  in  general  merriment. 

New  Biis«lan  Air  Boatei 

^  Regular  pajasenger  flights  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Vliidlvostot'k 
were  tjiiened  April  fi,  according 
to  the  Moscow  radio.  Tlu?  service 
is  described  aa  the  lon^pst  con- 
tinental airline  In  the  world.  It 
covers  upproxlmiitely  4,750  tnlles. 

Thirtieth  Veto 

#  The  Soviet  Union  east  Its 
thirtieth  veto  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  April  8, 
denying  the  Itepubllc  of  Korea 
membership  tn  the  world  orpanl- 
zatlon.  The  KuHsIuns  charged 
that  the  Seoul  regime  Id  south- 
ern Korea  had  been  set  up  by 
means  of  forced  and  falsified 
eiectlona  and  was  kept  in  power 
by  the  presence  of  U.  S.  troops^ 

Argentina  Controls  Newsprint 

^  In  early  April  the  two  inde- 
pendent newspapers  of  Arj?en- 
tina,  the  Frensa  and  the  NacioHy 
had  their  newsprint  aei^ed  by  the 
government,  which  will  re-iSBUe 
it  to  them  and  to  the  government- 
controlled  newspapers  '*to  assure 
the  regular  appearance  of  the 
various  publications  throughout 
the  country''.  Controlling  distri- 
bution of  newsprint  Is  one  way 
of  controlling  the  press, 

"Voice  of  Argentina'* 

^  Broadeasta  to  be  *  known  as 
the  "Voice  of  Argentina"  hepan 
to  be  ehortwaved  to  the  U,  S. 
April  11.  Both  Sefiora  and  Presi- 
dent Perdn  spoke  on  the  initiai 
program.  I'reaident  Perdn  said 
broadcasts  were  intended  to  **Te- 
port  honestly  the  results  of  our 
iiard  battle  for  a  better  country". 


CMMd»-N«wf oQiunftiid  tink 

^  OracmoDies  In  St.  John^s, 
capital  of  Newfoundland,  and  in 
Ottawar  capital  of  Canada,  linked 
by  radio  April  1,  marked  the  ^i- 
try  of  Newfoundland  into  the 
Canadian  confederatEon  as  the 
tenth  province.  In  St  John'^t  Sir 
Albert  Wa)«h  was  sworn  in  as 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  new 
province, 

New  SoboeU  Needed  ta  U.  S. 

^  Many  elemeotary  and  high 
schools  in  the  U.  S.  are  in  need 
of  repair  or  replacement,  accord- 
ing to  a  natioD-wide  surrey  con- 
ducted by  the  N.  Y,  Time9,  Only 
18  percent  of  the  nation^e  schools 
are  in  good  condition.  The  rest 
are  only  fair  or  poor,  by  Ameri- 
can standards.  Compared  with 
European  schools  Ihey  are  protv 
ably  all  fair  or  good.  Many  of 
them  were  reported  to  be  obso- 
lete, potential  tlretraps  or  en- 
tirely Inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  modern  educational 
program.  $10,000,000,000  Is  need- 
ed to  co^'er  a  ten-year  3chool' 
building  program. 

Medical  Aid  for  Children 

^  Made  public  April  2,  the  re- 
sults of  a  comprehensive  study  of 
U-  S.  health  services  revealed  that 
there  are  not  enough  doctors  to 
give  adequate  tnedical  care  to 
the  nation's  86,000,000  children. 
The  study,  taking  three  years, 
cost  $1,000,000^  and  represents  an 
effort  by  doctors  to  inventory 
services  they  are  offeriog  for  chil- 
dren in  private  practice,  hospi- 
tals, commnnity  health  agencies 
and  In  pediatric  education. 

U.  S.  Flag  at  Pole 

#  An  Air  Foree  B-29  on  April  5 

dropped  an  American  flag  at  the 

North  Pole  in  observance  of  the 

40th  anniversary  of  the  discovery 

of  the  pole  by  Ooradr,  Robert  B, 

Peary., 

Tbaolu  to  Gaogur 

^  The  RaJputSt  proudest  of  In- 
dians many  separate  and  distinc- 
tive peoples,  on  April  1  came 
from  the  villages.,  the  hills  and 
the  deserts  to  Jaipor  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  spring,  and  to  give 


thauka  to  Gangnr»  goddeos  of 
plenty.  The  square  of  the  city 
was  crowded  with  celebrants  and 
vehicles  of  every  description 
from  bullock  carts  to  bright  new 
American  automohlleEL  It  was  an 
Important  occasion  of  the  Raj- 
puts. 

Earthquake  v^  Atom  Bomb 

#  An  earthfluake  swept  the 
Pacific  Northwest  from  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.,  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
In  early  April,  affecting  an  area 
of  over  150,000  square  miles.  It 
caused  eight  deaths,  many  in- 
juries and  property  damage  that 
may  reach  J2G.OO0,O0O.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  energy  re- 
teased  by  euch  an  earthquake  was 
equal  to  the  explosion  of  250 
atomic  5ombs,  Man's  attainments 
are  puny  when  compared  with 
the  power  of  the  Creator  mani- 
fest e<l  in  nature,  and  which  pow- 
er will  be  supernatnraliy  manl* 
fested  at  Armageddon, 

Eclipse  of  tlie  Paschal  Moon 

^  The  U.S.  on  April  12  wit- 
nessed a  complete  eclipse  of  the 
full  moon.  It  was  the  paschal 
moon,  and  the  date  marli;ed  the 
anniversary  of  the  Inatltution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  or  Memorial 
by  Christ  Jesus  A,D.  33,  Hebrew 
reckoning, 

Aifc  Search  Spying? 

^  A  commentiitor  in  the  Soviet 
paper  Fravda  charged  on  April  12 
that  the  projected  search  for 
Noah's  ark  In  the  Near  East  by 
British,  U.  S.  and  Dutch  archae- 
ologists was  a  "biblical  masquer- 
ade" Intended  to  cover  up  a  spy- 
ing expedition,  as  Mt  Ararat  la 
near  the  border  of  the  Armenian. 
Soviet  Republic 

Hope  Diamond  Sold 

^  The  $600,000  gera  collection 
of  Bvalyn  Walsh  McLean  was 
sold  April  5.  It  included  the  fam- 
ous Hope  diamond  and  the  equal- 
ly famous  Star  of  the  East.  It 
became  cecesan  ry  to  sell  the 
Jewels  to  pay  off  tas  claims 
against  the  estate. 
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Do  Not  Lose  Hope! 

A  survey  of  world  conditions,  gromrtg  anre^t  and  increase  of 
wickedness,  the  contimiing  failure  of  human  efforts  to  assnre  security 
and  peace,  the  ever-widening  chasm  between  East  and  West,  these  hold 
out  small  hope  for  the  future  of  the  world  and  humankind.  Small  won- 
der it  is  that  many  lovers  of  righteousness  are  losing  hope.  But  you 
need  not.  No,  do  not  lose  hope,  for  there  is  a  real  hope  for  all  mankind. 
To  learn  of  it  will  hanish  the  dark  clouds  of  fear  and  uncertainty  from 
your  mind.  Such  comforting  information  is  made  readily  accessible  to 
you  in  the  booklet 

This  32-page  BibJe  treatise  does  not  zonc^m  itself  with  the poJitieaJ 
issues  of  the  day,  but  rather,  it  goes  direct  to  the  Bible  for  information 
about  God's  kingdom^  tbe  only  rule  that  can  assure  lasting  blessings 
to  its  Bubjects.  That  kingdom  will  not  stir  up  vain  bopes  that  cannot 
be  fulfilled.  IilUeed,  its  blessings  will  even  exceed  your  fondest  dreams. 
Too  good  to  be  true?  Before  you  dismiss  tlie  prospect  from  mind,  why 
not  look  into  it  for  yourself  1  A  copy  of  The  Kingdom  Hope  of  All  Man- 
hind  will  be  mailed  to  you  for  only  5c.  Send  for  one  today,  read  it  and 
then  decide*  The  coupon  below  is  for  your  convenience. 


'  ^  •*■ 


WATCHTOWEE  XVI  Adams  St.  Broi>klyn  1,  N*  Y* 

Enclosed  ie  Q  5c  for  my  copy  of  Tfte  Kingdom  Hope  of  All  Mankind, 
Q  50c  for  15  copies  of  The  Kingdom  Hope  of  All  Mankind, 
I  -want  to  dietribute  them  to  my  friends. 

^ame ^ — ,^^ ■_ -^^ — ^™„_        Street  .^ ^ 
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ARAMCO  Builds  an  Empire 

A  study  in  unscrupulous  monopolies 
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New  York  Public  Library 
Foments  Religious  Hate 

Exalts  one  religion,  abases  another 

Capturing  Sound 

It's  a  far  hop  from  Edison's  talking  machine  to  today's 

magnodc  wires  and  tapes 
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Co-operation  Among  Animals 

Amazing  partnerships  formed  by  wild  life 
to  win  the  constant  fight  for  food 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

News  ffOurt^eA  that  ai-e  ablp  to  keep  you  avsraka  to  the.  yliaX  i*«uci 
of  our  timea  must  be  unfettered  by  ccnsorsKip  and  selfuth  interestB, 
'*  A  wake  I"  has  no  fetters.  It  reco^nii^s  facts,  facaa  fftcts^  is  fre«  to 
publish  fa^B.  It  la  not  bound  hy  politico.!  ambitionfl  or  obligations;  it  ia 
un^Mtip^rcd  by  cdvertlBera  ^wnoBe  toes  tnu^  not  be  tre&d  upon;  It  b 
unprejudiced  by  trodltiohftl  creeds.  Thiis  journal  kecpB  Itself  free  that 
It  may  speak  freely  U>  you*  But  it  does  not  abune  lis  freedonv  It 
muntains  integrity  to  truth. 

"Awake  I"  uses  "the  regular  n^ws  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  owg  correspondents  Are  on  al}  cont'ineotff>  in  ^coreB  of  nation^. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensorcd,  on^the-ecene^ 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns*  This  JouBTxal's  viewpoint 
ia  not  no-rrow^,  but  i*  international.  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
l^nguage^t  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Through"  its  pa^ea  many  ticlds  of 
knowledge  pa»s  in  review — government,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geographvi  science,  social  conditions,  nat^iral  WDnders— why,  its  cover* 
age  19  aa  bread  a$  the  earth  and  as  hf^h  op  Hhs  he^vetia^ 

"Awake  1"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers^  to  championing  freedofn  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  dishcitrtcned  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right- 
ecus  New  World. 

Get  acijuainted  with  "AwftkeJ"  Keep  awdke  by  reading  "Awakel" 


WATCHTOWBIR  BIBT^B   AND  TRACT   SOCIETY^    INC. 
117  Adams  Btrp*l  lirooWyn  1,  N.  T„  U.  S- A. 

N.  H.  Knoeh,  PrrBi&ent  Gsant  Suiteh,  S^cr^tarif 

Fiva  cent*  a  copy  ^riq  dollar  a  y^ar 


HmlHaaai  s^&£3  be  seat  a  ^tlBv  in  roer  wim- 
tff  In  cfunpUBOH  vltb  ngulitl&na  to  (EuarantBe 
att^  delliTHT  oi  motier.  BemitUTices  sre  Accepted  at 
Brobltlfii  from  couittiles  ^hcn  ta  iM^e  is  IfK^ted, 
by  iDiem^tlDQa]  uoner  {irdar  oalfr  Su^cflptlou 
rates  la  different  CDiintrlei  v<  htn  ataivd  Iq  local 

VOtlU  irf  fiplntlot)  {iHIb  nnfvll  blDOt)  ia  xMtt 
It    l«4st    tvo    Issugs    latron    liUbeaipiliHL    nxplns 


Cimgi  et  »Hnu  wtan  »itit  iQ  oar  offlffl  orcr  ^ 

onicts  YefLrlr  5tibflfr1ptlc4i  B&te 

Awtrlu,  U.S,,  lU  j^diims  St.,  erw^lfp  1.  N.T.  M 
AiltTfir*,  11  Beresfnd  B4„  Strathlteld,  N^&W.  Ob 
tinUa,  411  ItvId  Ate.,  iHO'iitD  6.  UnUiio  tl 

£nDl4rrf,  34  Cr^nn  Tiitah,  LoiiiIdii,  W.  S  Ss 

$Dith  Afric*,  $23  BatdA  House,  C^pe  Tova  £« 
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ARAMCO  Builds  an  Empire 

A  study  in  monopolies 


A  MONOPOLY  is  defined  by  U,  S.  At- 
torney General  Tom  Clark  as  "a 
tool  of  totalitarianism  which  handcuffs 
the  individual  and  enchains  democracy". 
To  put  it  more  precisely,  a  monopoly  is 
a  conniving  together  of  forces  bent  on 
seizing  control  of  what  belongs  to  all 
Monoi>alies  not  only  squeeze  a  country 
dry  of  economic  wealth.  They  intertwine 
tlielr  relentless  tentacles  around  national 
and  international  politics.  Whether  they 
be  concentrations  of  religions,  political 
or  economic  power,  monopolies  betray 
no  sign  of  scruple,  no  pain  of  conscience. 

The  A:nerican  government^  altliough 
it  is  the  most  powerful  political  force  in 
the  world,  is  not  mighty  enough  to  cope 
with  the  Big  Business  systems  that  re- 
lentlessly merge  into  the  gigantic  concen- 
trations of  economic  power  called  monop- 
olies. It  costs  American  taxpayers  $200,- 
000  to  fight  the  average  anti-trust  ease. 
Little  or  no  permanent  good  is  accom- 
plished; where  one  leg  of  the  octopus  is 
chopped  off,  two  seem  to  grow  back. 

Consequently  the  United  States, 
thanks  to  its  "free  enterprise"'  system, 
is  a  paradise  for  monopolies.  There  are 
insurance  monopolies,  steel  monopolies, 
automobiJe  monopohes^  movie  monopo- 
lies,  labor  monopolies ;  there  are  monop- 
olies in  the  food,  chemical,  timber^  com- 
m^mications,  transportation  fields ;  an 
endless  chain  of  money-bloated  monop- 
olies encircle  every  market,  heaping  to- 
gether treasures  to  rust  and  cry  out 
against  them  irt  these  last  days, 
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But  how  does  a  monopoly  get  started! 
How  is  it  formed?  How  does  it  gr»wT 
How  does  it  seize  control  of  a  govern- 
ment? How  does  it  ascend  to  the  dizzy 
heights  £roin  which  it  arrogantly  domi- 
nates a  world  market?  The  birth  and 
career  of  a  monopoly  was  unfolded  in 
dramatic,  unbelievable  detail  by  a  Sen- 
atorial investigation  of  the  oil  trust 
known  as  ARAMCO. 

An  abbreviation  for  tlie  Arabian 
American  Oil  Co,,  AKAMCO  is  a  Dela- 
ware corporation  originally  formed  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis  by  the  Texaco  Company 
and  Standard  Oil  of  California,  In 
March,  1947,  Standard  of  New  Jersey 
and^  Socony- Vacuum  entered  into  the 
partnership  for  reasons  hereinafter  out- 
lined. Within  18  years  from  the  time  of 
its  conception,  the  ARAMCO  corpoi^a- 
fion  acquired  250,000  square  miles  of  oil 
concessions  in  Saudi  Arabia — an  area 
equal  in  size  to  the  states  of  California 
and  Oregon  combined.  It  Avheedled  and 
bulldozed  the  United  States  government 
into  spending  99  million  irredeemable 
dollars  of  taxpayer's  money  to  protect 
these  concessions,  first  from  Nazi  and 
now  from  Communist  encroachments. 

Ajad  while  evading  the  payment  of  in- 
come taxes  it  broke  its  promises  to  re- 
pay its  own  government  for  protection 
in  petroleum  products  at  fair  cost;  at 
the  height  of  World  War  il  it  flagrantly 
lied  to  overcharge  the  U*  S.  Navy  more 
than  $38,000,000  for  petroleum  while 
selling    to    other    countries — including 


eii^my  Japan — at  reduced  prices.  Yoii 
inay  be  sure  that  throughout  its  brazen 
career  no  one  hollered  louder  for  pro- 
tection, no  one  waved  a  flag  that  was  red- 
der, whiter,  bluer,  than  ARAMCO'S. 
Into  the  postwar  era  ARAM  CO  swag- 
gers, arrogant,  defiant,  holding  $10,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  coiiceBsions  in  the 
world's  richest  known  oil  reserve. 

Here  is  how  ARAMCO  built  its  em- 
pire. 

Ibn  Saud  and  Lend-Lease 

King  Abdul  Aziz  Ibn  Saud,  absolute 
^lonaToh  of  Saudi  Arabia,  had,  up  to 
W&rld  War  II,  maintained  his  national 
budget  off  revenues  from  the  annual 
Moslem  pilgrimages  to 'the  holy  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  which  are  located  in- 
side his  domain.  When  the  war  broke 
OMtf  no  longer  could  Mohammed's  wor- 
shipers trek  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  and 
Ibn  Saud's  national  revenue  dried  up. 
His    government    shook    and    tottered. 

Wily  old  Ihn  Saud  knew  well  the  dan- 
ger of  cluing  on  foreign  powers  for 
help ;  they  always  demanded  their  pound 
of  flesh  in  return.  As  for  Arabia's  fabu- 
lous oil  deposits,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  the  technical  Imow-ho-y^  among  his 
6,000,000  illiterate  Bedouins;  nor  was 
Ibn  Sand  financially  able  to  develop  an 
oil  industry  if  he  had  had  the  technical 
brains  available.  But  fhere  were  plenty 
of  foreign  powers  lusting  for  Arabian 
oil.  The  British,  the  French,  the  Italians, 
the  Japanese,  the  Dutch,  all  just  as  eager 
to'  monopolize  on  Arabian  oil  as  they 
had  on  Iranian  and  Turkish  oil  to  the 
north  of  him.  These  powers,  however, 
represented  fn^reign  governments 

There  was  one  other  bidder  for  Ibn 
Saud's  oil.  That  was  American  Free 
Enterprise.  These  men  were  independent 
businessmen.  They  were  dominated  by 
no  government.  They  would  not  be  med- 
dling in  Ibn  Saud  s  domestic  policies.  All 
they  wanted  was  oil,  *'black  gold," 

In  1933  Ibn  Saud  leased  the  first  con- 
cessions to  the  American  oil  companies. 
He  soon  demanded  oil  royalties,  even 


IT  advance-  By  1941  ARAMCO  had  ad- 
vanced the  king  $6,800,000.  Thereafter 
he  demanded  an  additional  six  million 
dollars  in  advance  royalties  each  year. 

By  the  time  Nazi  General  Eonomel  was 
ra]  sing  a  f urv  in  North  Africa,  AK AMCO 
had  sunk  about  $27,500,000  in  Arabian 
oil  developnients ;  and  vrho  knew  but  that 
the  Nazis  might  take  over  the  Middle 
Eastf  The  big  boys  in  oil  did  not  want 
to  invest  any  more  of  their  own  money 
in  this  risky  venture,  still  they  did  not 
want  to  abandon  the  venture— provided 
it  was  somebody  else  that  furnished  Ibn 
Saud  his  $6,000,000  a  year.  To  quote  the 
report  of  the  Senatorial  investigation  of 
the  Middle  East  oil  situation  (Report 
No.  440,  Part  5,  page  3) :  *'The  company 
took  the  position  not  expressed  to  the 
king  that  the  international  situation  did 
not  justify  any  substantial  additional  in- 
vestTtient  of  their  own  capitaV* 

Italics  are  added  to  that  quotation  to 
accentuate  this  question:  If  investment 
of  their  oa\ti  capital  was  not  justifiable, 
why  would  the  investment  of  American 
taxpavers'  money  be-  justifiable?  Yet 
ARAMCO  appealed  to  the  United  States 
government  to  do  that  very  thing.  It  was 
determined  that  Mr,  James  A,  Moffet 
would  submit  the  proposal  to  President 
Roosevelt  lie  outlined  ARAMCO'S 
needs.  If  the  government  would  furnish 
King  Ibn  Saud  $6,000,000  annually  for 
the  next  five  years,  ARAMCO  would  re- 
pay tile  government  as  follows : 

Persian  Gulf 

F.O.B.  Ship 

1,800,000  bbls.  of  gasoline  at        34e  per  gal 

2.660,000  bbfe.  of  Diesel  oil  at       75^^  per  bbl. 

3,400,000  hbls.  fuel  oil  at  40c  per  bbl. 

That  would  figure  out  at  $6,000,000 
worth  of  petroleum  products  annually 
for  the  next  five  years. 

In  spite  of  this  flattering  offer,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  oit  hoys  ran  into  one  of 
those  perennial  nuisances  called  a  legal 
snag.  The  IT.  S.  government  could  not 
hand  out  money  to  a  country  unless  th^t 
country  was  important  to  the  national 
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defense  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was 

fairly  impossible  even  for  a  diplomat  to 
imagine  why  Saudi  Arabia  was  impor- 
tant in  1941  to  the  national  defense  of 
the  United  States,  Saudi  Arabia  was  not 
eligible  for  Lend-Lease. 

So  M&lf&tt  did  not  stop  with  the  presi- 
dent He  broached  the  matter  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  Cordell  Hull,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  Frank  Knox.  In 
May,  1941,  Moffett,  together  with  W.  S. 
S.  Eodgers,  president  of  the  Texas  Cor- 
poration, approached  Jesse  H,  Jones, 
secretary  of  commerce  and  federal  loan 
administrator.  Then  they  went  back  to 
the  White  House  and  talked  further  with 
Stephen  Early  and  Harry  L.  Hopkins, 
aides  to  the  president  Still,  wheedling, 
coaxing  and  gold-plated  promises  just 
could  not  transform  Saudi  Arabia  into  a 
Lend-Lease  eligible.  Could  not  the  oil 
companies  go  ahead  and  advance  Ibn 
Saud  the  money! 

Ibn  8aud,  sensing  that  he  was  milking 
the  wrong  cow,  finally  decided  that  he 
would  have  to  go  ahead  and  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  U.  S<  government  for  aid 
on  some  other  grounds,  ARAMCO's  offP 
eial,  fearing  to  have  a  U.  S.  foreign  niin- 
ister  make  personal  contact  with  Ibn 
Saud,  pulled  strings  in  the  Department 
oi  state  and  the  meeting  never  came  ofi. 
Meanwhile  federal  loan  administrator 
Jesse  Jones  and  other  high-ranking  offi- 
cials in  Washington  talked  with  British 
foreign  minister  Lord  Halifax  and  oth- 
ers, and  King  Ibn  Saud  got  his  money, 
it  being  channeled  indirectly  from  Amer-| 
ica  through  the  British,  and  ARAMCO 
taking  care  to  get  credit  for  having 
swung  the  deal  To  quote  the  Senatorial 
report:  ''The  United  States  Government 
effectively  arranged  for  aid  to  the  king 
of  Saudi  Arabia  indirectly  through  the 
British,  which  ultimatelv  cost  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $51,000,000/' 

In  return  for  this  free-handed  iinanc- 
ing,  remember,  AEAMCO,  through  Mr, 
MolTett,  made  its  own  proposition,  on  its 
own  terms,  to  sell  fuel  oil  to  the  U.  S, 
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Government  at  40c  a  barrel;  Diesel  oil 
at  75e  a  barrel;  and  gasoline  at  S^c  a 
gallon.  When  the  time  came  for  ARAM"- 
CO  to  fulfill  its  bargain,  in  the  heat  of 
World  War  11,  when  the  nation  and 
its  allies  were  in  sore  need  of  petroleum 
products,  this,  in  the  words  of  the 
Senatorial  report,  is  what  happened; 

The  negotiations  [had  not  been]  conducted 
on  a  formal  basis  by  either  the  oil  companies 
or  the  United  States  Government.  Good  faith 
was  implicit  in  their  dealings.  The  Govern- 
ment had  every  right  to  expect  the  oil  com- 
panies to  honor  their  moral,  if  not  their  legal, 
obligation  and  to  supply  oil  at  the  prices  Used 
in  their  proposals.  In  fact,  substantially  every- 
thing the  companies  asked  the  United  States 
government  to  do  was  done  ,by  their  own  ad- 
mission. The  performance  di^ered  only  in 
method.  The  results  souf^ht  by  the  oil  com- 
panies were  accomplished.  Despite  thia  fact 
the  oil  companies  did  not  fulfill  their  part — 
furnishing  oil  at  40c  a  barrel.  They  received 
all  the  heneiits  and  in  return  ignor&d  their 
promises, 

British  Santa  Clctus  Rebuffed 

Then  things  took  a  ne^  twist.  Brit- 
ain,  meeting  the  financial  needs  of  King 
Ibn  Saud  during  1941  and  1942,  with 
money  supplied  by  the  United  States,  be- 
gan  to  assume  a  position  of  onjinous  im- 
portance in  Saudi  Arabia,  Britain  was 
on  the  way  to  becoming  intrenched  as  the 
financial  adviser  and  backer  of  the  Sandi 
Arabian  government.  That  ARAMCO 
couid  not  stand  for.  No  government  in- 
terference, neither  American  nor  much. 
less  British,  was  going  to  h&  tolerated. 
All  that  governments  had  any  business 
meddling  with  was  th^  matter  of  putting 
up  the  money,  and  the  cannon  fodder  if 
necessary^  to  support  the  pil  monopoly 
which  would  not  keep  ^its  bargain  with 
the  government  that  supported  it. 

Hitting  the  warpath^  W,  S.  S.  Kodgers^ 
seconded  by  a  chairman  of  Standard  Oil, 
H,  D.  Collier,  lined  up  everybody  that 
was  anybody  in  Washington — Secretar- 
ies Harold  L.  Ickes  (Interior),  Knox  and 


ForrestaJ  (Navy),  Henry  L.  Stimson 
(War),  Somner  Welles  (undersecretary 
of  state)  and  others,  in  one  all-out  blitz 
to  snap  tlie  red  tape  and  have  Saudi 
Arabia  declared  eligible  for  direct  Amer- 
ican lend-lease.  The  conferences  began 
in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Interior 
Ickes  on  February  5j  1943,  Thirteen  days 
later  this  directive  was  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Boosevelt  to  the  Lend-Lease  ad- 
ministrator: "To  enable  you  to  arrange 
for  lend-lease  aid  to  tiie  government  of 
Saudi  Arabia  I  hereby  find  that  the  de- 
fense of  Saudi  Arabia  is  vital  td  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States." 

So  the  role  of  Britain  as  Santa  Claus 
to  King  Ibn  Sand  was  sque^lched.  The 
United  States  government  was  now  the 
eervile  lackey  of  the  oil  companies  to 
manipulate  as  they  pleased.  Mr,  Rodgers, 
ironically,  made  fresh  premises  to  sell 
oil  to  Uncle  Sam  "at  prices  well  under 
world  prices". 

Washington  Lackeys  Rebuffed  in  Turn 

It  was  at  this  point  that  developments 
took  still  another  twist,  a  comical  twist. 
The  political  lackeys  in  Washington 
seemed  to  get  some  odd  notions  of  their 
own.  Some  bright  boy  recalled  that  back 
in  1913  British  prime  minister  Winston 
Churchill  had  bought  control  for  the 
British  government  of  the  Anglo-Ira- 
nian Oil  Co,  that  was  now  successfully 
monopolizing  the  oil  of  Iran  and  other 
sections  of  the  Middle  East.  Uncle  Sam 
was  underwriting  the  Arabian  govern- 
ment, to  the  tune  of  millions.  Why 
should  not  Uncle  follow  the  British 
precedent?  Why  not  invest  in  some 
ARAMCO  stockT^After  confabbing  be- 
tween  themselves'  Knox,  Ickes,  Jesse 
Jones,  James  F.  Brjmes  and  other  State 
Department  heads  formulated  a  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Corporation  and  Ickes  was 
delegated  to  negotiate  for  ''stock  control 
of  the  company  (ARAMCO)  in  the  in- 
terests of  national  defense  and  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  nation'*.  The  uncere- 
monious way  Mr,  Ickes  got  set  back  on 


his  he^ls  is  what  gave  things  a  comical 
twist, 

Mr,  Ickes  testified  that  when  he  pro- 
posed that  the  oil  companies  sell  the  gov- 
ernment ARAMCO  stock,  first  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  California  went  through 
the  motions  of  agreeing  to  terms*  then 
the  Texas  Co.  would  buck;  they  would 
then  reverse  the  clowning— Texas  Co. 
would  agree  and  Standard  would  buck. 
'"Rommel  had  been  chased  out  of  North 
Africa  and  tJiey  felt  secure  in  their  con- 
cession, and  more  disposed  to  thumb 
their  nose  at  us,"  crabbed  Mr.  Ickes. 

By  1943  the  American  govemmeht 
had,  by  financial  jugglings,  underwritten 
British  aid  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  tune 
of  $40,000,000,  all  of  which  was  granted 
with  no  provision  for  repayment  of 
either  interest  or  prineipaL  After  chalk- 
ing Saudi  Arabia  on  the  Lend-Lease  list 
in  February,  1943,  the  United  States 
dived  into  a  joint  program  with  the  Brit- 
ish to  "maintain  political  and  economic 
stability  in  Saudi  Arabia",  regardless  of 
costs.  By  1947  total  assistance  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  none  of  which  is  guaranteed  re- 
coverable, soared  to  $99,500,000,  Among 
the  gifts  was  included  a  $3,500,000  air- 
port at  Dhahrau  of  which  ^'ARAMCO  is 
the  principal  beneficiary"'. 

Farce  of  Navy  Oil  Purchases 

Against  this  background  secured  by 
$99,500,000  of  government  spending,  now 
behold  ABAMCO's  dealings  with  the 
U.  S*  Navy  when  the  time  came  in  July 
1945  for  the  ojl  companies  to  show  their 
gratitude-  At  that  time  France  was  des- 
perately in  need  of  oil.  The  United 
States  was  furnishing  oil  to  France  via 
lend-lease-  The  Navy  was  appointed  to 
purchase  oil  from  ARAMCO  for  France. 
What  about  those  agreements  by  Messrs. 
Moffett  and  Rodgers  to  sell  petroleum  to 
the  government  at  40c  a  barreH  The 
government's  copies  had  been  lost  some- 
where in  the  labyrinth  of  officialdom  at 
Washington  and  never  reached  the  Navy 
department  when  time  came  to  dose  a 
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deal,  ARAMCO,  you  may  be  sure>  did 
not  oblige  by  digging  up  its  own  copies. 

The  price  that  AEAMCO  quoted  the 
Navy  was  more  than  double  the  original 
prices— $1.05  a  barrel.  Navy's  investiga- 
tor MacKrille  found  that  under  no  cir- 
eumstanees  was  a  price  higher  than  84c 
justifiable.  AEAMCO  haggled  for  five 
weeks.  Among  other  arguments  it  came 
up  with  the  outright  lie  that  King  Ibn 
Saud  had  doubled  his  royalties  from  21c 
to  42c  a  barrel.  Navy  ultimately  paid 
$1,05.  ARAMCO  was  selling  the  same 
oil  to  Japan  for  86c  and  lor  as  little  as 
70c  a  barrel  France,  for  whom  the  U.  S. 
was  buying  the  oil  at  $1,05^  was  at  the 
same  time  buving  the  same  oil  from 
AEAMCO  at  90e  and  95c  a  barrel.  In 
December  1046  AEAMCO  upped  its 
prices  to  the  IT.  S.  Navy  for  UNERA 
consignments,  quoting  the  U.  S.  $1,23 
and  at  the  same  time  selling  to  Uruguay 
for  $1  per  barrel. 

From  January  1, 1942,  through  June  30, 
1947,  the  U.  S*  government  paid  ARAM- 
CO  $38,505,578.11  in  excess  of  the 
amount  it  would  have  paid  had  the  pur- 
chases been  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
original  Moffett  agreement.  It  amounted 
to  such  huge  excess  profits  that,  believe 
it  or  not,  even  AEAMCO's  officials 
blushed,  and  its  vice-president  James  T. 
Duce  rushed  a  menio  to  the  higher  brack- 
et urging  that  something  be  done  about 
^''allocating  all  possible  charges  against 
1946  income'',  else  their  ^'excessively 
high"  net  income  might  put  them  in  an 
''embarrassing  position".  Consequently 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  the  profits 
were  channeled  away  through  the  two 
non-taxable  Canadian  and  Bahamian 
subsidiaries  that  AEAMCO  evaded  a 
payment  of  $100,000,000  in  income  tax. 

Oil  Men  in  U,  S,  Government 

One  reasbn  a  monopoly  like  ARAMCO 
.could  get  away  with  wholesale  robberyj 
then  add  insult  to  injury,  was  the  fact 
that  the   oil   companies  had  key  men 
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planted  ri^ht  inside  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment, Jaihes  Terry  Duce,  vice-president 
of  ARAMCO  since  1940,  and  formerly 

associated  with  its  parent  company^  the 
Texas  Co,,  for  25  years,  was  at  one  time 
director  of  the  Foreigti  Division  of  the 
Petroleum  Administration.  D>  E.  Boden- 
schatz,  assistant  manager  of  the  export 
department  of  the  General  Petroleum 
Products  of  Los  Angeles,  a  subsidiary 
of  Socony-Yaeuum,  was  the  naval  officer 
who  wrote  the  justification  for  the  pur- 
chase of  ARAMCO  crude  oil  at  $1.05  a 
barrel*  J.  J*  Walsh,  a  naval  procurement 
officer  who  worked  on  the  AEAMCO 
contracts,  later  became  associated  with 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Admiral 
Andrew  Carter,  recently  president  of 
the  Overseas  Tank  Ship  Co.,  a  Texas 
and  Socal  subsidiary,  was  formerly  the 
deputy  petroleum  administrator  for  war. 
Max  Thornberg,  a  vice-president  of 
Bahrein  Petroleum  Co.  Ltd.,  was  special 
assistant  to  the  undersecretary  of  state. 
The  one  man,  Ralph  K.  Davies,  who  re- 
fused to  use  his  connections  with  the  oil 
moguls  to  influence  government  policy, 
lost  his  position. 

As  mentioned  early  in  this  article,  in 
March,  1947,  the  world  was  informed  that 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  Socony- 
Vacuum,  both  eastern  distributors,  had 
bought  a  40-percent  interest  in  AEAMCO 
for  the  sum  of  $102,000,000.  During  the 
crucial  ^\nnter  of  1947-1948  not  a  drop  of 
Middle  East  oil  was  delivered  on  the 
American  east  coast.  Domestic  oil  shot 
up  in  price  to  $3.27  a  barrel.  Middle  East 
oil  could  have  .been  delivered  to  the  east 
coast  and  sold  at  100,  percent  profit  for 
$2,10  a  barrel.  Only  after  the  govern- 
ment threatened  to  bring  an  anti-trust 
suit  against  AEAMCO  for  restraining 
oil  deliveries  was  the  shortage  relieved. 

Such  oppressive  monopolies  go  with 
capitalism.  Totalitarian  oppression  ac- 
companies communism.  Neither  is  the 
answer  to  mankind's  woes.  Only  .Jeho- 
vah's kingdom  by  Christ  will  relieve  the 
oppressed. — Contributed- 


Burglars  at  Work  and  Play 

•^  Crime  did  not  pay  fbr  the  yaung  ^egra  that  walked  into  a  jeweler's  sliop  in  A  tough  sw- 
tioti  of  Brooklyn  last  January.  He  had  a  gun  in  his  pocket  and  contemplated  4  work  of  rob- 
be!i7.  The  five-foot  proprietor  reported  that  the  six-foot  bandit  entered  and.  extended  hie 
TFiist  watch  to  have  it  repaired,  but  wlien  the  jeweler  ndj  listed  his  glass  to  his  eye  to  gYV& 
the  watch  an  inspection  the  burglar  drew  the  gnu  and  snapped,  "This  is  a  hold-up  1"  The  jewel- 
er grabbed  for  the  gun,  failed  to  get  it  in  hia  hand  but  got  iton  his  head,  cmch  to  his  painful 
Burprise,  The  bandit  forced  him  to  a  rear  room,  where  the  unco-operative  jeweler  agnin  tried 
to  aeijee  fhe  giin,  and  in  the  fight  that  followed  the  jeweler  was  wij^ning  till  the  badman  broke 
loos*  m&d  ran.  The  jeweler  gave  cba^e,  and  tangled  with  the  giinman  out  oo  the  street.  The 
bMrdtt-  Kg>iii  iot^  loo»G  find  made  good  his  escape  this  time.  But  on  hia  way  to  tbe  hwpiU] 
£«r  tt^ttn«tit  of  a-  walp  wound  the  jeweler  opened  his  hand  and  there  wa5  the  baodit^s 
^vatok  fi^  acEju^te^  his  lens^  lookedj  announced:  "WoFth  $30." 


^  All  work  and  no  play  might  make  Joe  a  dull  boy,  so  he  mised  the  two. 
He  entered  a  house,  idly  examined  several  trinkets,  and  forgot  to  put  them 
baek.  He  found  a  bottle  of  rye,  sat  down  with  it  in  the  living  room,  clicked 
on  the  television  and  relaxed,  Kow  thig  burglar,  Joseph  Motykaj  customarily 
haunts  barrooms  and  watches  wrestling  matches  on  television;  but  he  was 
fasQinated  by  the  daytime  women's;  pro-am  he  was  seeing.  So  much  90  that 
he  recused  to  leave  when  the  householder*  found  hzm.  He  even  stuek  till  the 
jfoiKe  name.  '*Boy,  that  was  a  swell  show,"  Joe  declared  as  they  took  hira  off. 
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'^  Police  described  Peter  Sfiiarriano  of  New  Tort  eity  as  a  Fmall  potatd^ 
in  crime.  Two  small  potatoes  would  be  more  aeturate.  When  he  was  picked 
up  as  a  burglar  suspect  he  talked  oddly.  The  police  figured  he  might  be 
holding  out  on  them,  so  they  pried  his  mouth  open.  Out  tumbled  two  small 
potatoes,  one  from  each  cheek.  He  had  been  carrj'ing  potatoes  there  for 
fifteen  years,  ever  since  an  operation  that  removed  the  upper  part  of  his 
jawbone  and  left  cheeks  sunken.  He  was  held  for  robbery.  Police  photo:^ 
are  with  and  without  his  potatoes. 


1g  The  treasury  department  of  the  United  States  exhibits  'ItOOO-and-^oue^  BtntfiKgl&re'  tiiifes 
tried  by  sharp  operators.  One  of  the  oddest  on  exhibition  is  the  woodto  trtb  thftt  praamntfA^ly 
wfifl  o^^ly  to  carry  a  dozen  harmless -looking  live  turtles  from  the  Orient  to  j»  i^^ood  fancier 
on  the  West  Coast,  It  stmek  the  narcotics  agents  as  odd  that  turtles  would  be  s^tfeOm  half 
way  around  the  world,  so  on  a  hunch  they  tapped  the  staves  of  the  tub.  Every  otber  one  had 
a  hollow  ring.  They  ripped  the  tab  ^part  and  in  each  hollgw  stave  they  found  two  cans  of 
opium.  The  bogus  clothes  brush  is  another  example,  Innocent  on  the  surface,  it  'has  a  top 
that  caij  be  unscrewed,  and  inside  it  cosily  holds  a  small  fortune  in  diamonds.  Another  rtiser 
ie  the  false  heel.  Inside  one  such  high  heel  on  a  lady's  slipper  was  concealed  precious  jewels- 
A  fehipraent  of  toy  watches  almt>&t  got  through^  till  one  man  idly  decided  to  see  how  well 
they  were  made.  Unusually  well  made.  In  fact,  tucked  away  inside  each  toy  watch  was  one 
of  the  most  expensive  watch  movements  ever  imported  into  the  country. 
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For  a  pubUc  In^tttutJon  to  pose  s»  a  oharo- 
plqn  of  reJlglau^  tolerance^  thea  In  the  Home 
breath  exalt  one  religious  £:raijp  and  abase 
another^  is  hypocritical*  For  tt  to  stubbornly 
perei&t  in  such  Intolf^rance  after  numerous 
protests  of  the  victims  shows  hatred.  But 
the  wronged  ones  rest  their  case  with 
Jehovah  God.  In  time  He  vtll  apply  His 
principle  to  turn  the  tables;  "Uxalt  that 
which  is  I^w.  and  abase  that  which  Is  high,'' 


DURING  January  the  main  public 
libr£y:y  of  New  York  city  exhibitf^d 
a  photographic  study  entitled  ''Children 
in  America".  It  was  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  first  portraying  what  the  li- 
brary's news  release  by  Anna  L.  Giants, 
administrative  assistant,  termed  "the 
riegative  side  of  life  for  Americans  chil- 
dren"- The  second  section  pictured  what 
was  considered  favorable  conditions  and 
was  headed  '^TowEtrds  a  Better  Chil- 
dren's WoTld'\  This  exhibition  of 
ii?eventy-five  photographs  was  prepared 
by  Hungarian-born  Marion  Falli  over  a 
period  of  two  and  a  half  years  and  Avas 
financed  by  the  Julius  Kosenwald  Fund. 
It  foments,  religious  hate.  And  the  New 
York  library  by  scheduling  it  for  exhibi- 
tion at  its  main  building  and  branches 
for  one  year  also  foments  religious  hate. 
How  so?  In  the  unfavorable  section 
were  pictured  delinquent  children  in 
trouble  with  the  law,  children  in  reform- 
atories and  heavily  barred  cells,  children 
loafing  in  pool  rooms  and  running  in 
street  gang's  and  petting  in  public  placeSj 
children    neglected,   abandonedj    under- 
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nourished  and  exploited  through  child 
Jabor  abuses.  And  stuelc  in  the  midst  of 
these  photos  of  unfortunates  and  delin- 
quents is  a  picture  of  a  young  girl  on 
the  street  displaying  to  passers-by  the 
Watchtower  and  Awake!  magazines. 
She  is  one  of  Jehovali's  witnesses,  and 
the  magaaines  contain  printed  Bible  ser- 
mons designed  to  stem  thy  tide  of  delin- 
quency. But  such  Bible  educational  work 
the  New  York  library ^terans  "the  nega- 
tive side  of  life  for  Araeriea's  children'''. 
lAlien  a  representative  of  Awake!  pro- 
tested to  a  library  spokesman  he  was 
informed  that  "the  picture  is  a  fact  and 
speaks  for  itself".  We  say  the  exhibitor 
has  not  allowed  it  to  speak  for  itself, 
but  has  surrounded  it  with  other  picture- 
voices  that  twist  the  facts.  Exhibited 
alone  or  in  a  favorable  .setting  the  pic- 
ture can  ypeak  for  itself,  but  not  in  its 
present  conipany.  For  instance,  if  some- 
one snapped  a  picture  of  a  Catholic  nun 
on  a  street  corner  collecting  money, 
would  the  library  embed  that  photo  in  a 
series  of  pictures  of  panhandlers,  bums, 
vagrants  and  drunks  in  the  Bowery  beg- 
ging for  liquor  money?  Would  the  li- 
brary display  the  snapshot  of  a  Jewish 
lad  taking  up  a  collection  on  the  subway 
to  aid  Jews  trn  the  same  spot  where  they 
stuck  the  youthful  worker  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses?  Would  they  exhibit  the  pic- 
ture of  a  Catholic  youth  employed  as  an 
altar  boy  in  auch  a  setting  as  they  placed 
the  yourig  girl  engaged  in  preaching  the 
gospel  of  God's  kingdom?  Would  they 
say  those  pictures  were  facts  and  would 


^fiak  for  themsrivesi  Certainly  not  I 
But  when  it  comes  to  an  unpopular  re- 
ligious minority  such  as  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses the  ^'brave"  library  casts  them  in- 
to the  category  of  jailbirds  uad  deiin- 
quents  as  quickly  as  Daniel  was  thrown 
into  the  lions'  den  I 

Bou)  UaU  Is  Fomented 

In  this  exhibit  the  smug  library  brands 
an  organization  in  Georgia,  the  Colum- 
bians, as  promoting  "religious  and  racial 
Erejudices".  The  charge  reiuins  to  the 
brary  to  roost.  It  foments  prejudice  by 
inferring  by  association  and  classifica- 
tion that  Jehovah's  witnesses  are  delin- 
quents. In  the  favorable  section,  "To- 
wards a  Better  Children's  World,"  it  ex- 
hibits a  Catholic  priest  surrounded  by 
boys  at  Boys  Town  in  Nebraska,  recom- 
mending sudh  'Romsm  Catholic  religious 
organizations  as  fit  tutors  for  youth. 
Hence,  by  putting  Jehovah's  witnesses 
in  the  villain's  "role  and  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  hero's,  the  library  abases 
one  religious  group  and  exalts  another, 
smears  one  and  glorifies  tbe  other. 

The  contention  that  such  use  of  facil- 
ities in  a  public  building  is  fomenting  re- 
ligious hate  is  not  far-fetched.  Our  rep- 
resentative wag  infonned  by  the  library 
that  upward  of  10,000  persons  went 
through  the  library  daily.  They  see  the 
picture  of  the  girl  with  the  magazines^ 
and  conclude  th^  she  is  being  exploited 
and  misled  down  the  road  of  delinquency. 
Then  they  walk  on  the  streets  of  New 
Yorlf,  They  see  hundrt^ds  of  I^ew  York 
children  on  the  streets  displaying  The 
Watehtower  and  Avoakt!  plus  hundreds 
of  adults  doing  likewise.  Their  mind 
goes  back  to  the  exhibit  they  saw  in 
the  library,  and  they  associate  this  Bi- 
ble educational  work  and  those  doing  it 
with  the  horrible  pictures  of  delinquen- 
cy and  crime.  Hate  for  the  organi^atioR 
of  Jehovah's  witnesses  is  born.  Whether 
this  fomenting  of  religious  hate  is  the 
Library's  purpose  is  not  the  vital  point; 
it  is  the  practical  results  of  the  exhibit 
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that  fljuat  be  coped  with.  Many  have 
protested  to  Awaket  about  the  librar/s 
attack  against  Jehovkh's  witnesses;  we 
suggest  that  they  and  others  who  disap- 
prove Aaf  suc/i  asfcfau/t  hj  a  pu6?ie  insh- 
tutiori  write  directly  to  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd 
Street,  New  York  18,  N/Y. 

Assuming  that  the  library  was  not 
fully  aware  of  the  effects  of  this  attack 
on  Jehovah's  witnesses,  an  Awaket  rep- 
resentative wrote  to  Anna  L.  Giant?  of 
tJie  Public  delations  Office  of  the  Jibr^rr, 
In  addition  to  highdighting  the  above 
points,  the  letter  suggested  that  if  the 
Jibraxy  was  anprejwdieed  it  wou?d  per- 
haps display  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses  in  its  proper  light, 
and  in  this  way  counteract  the  false  im- 
pression previously  given.  This  wast  no 
endeavor  for  free  publicity  on  the  part 
of  Jehovah^'s  witnesses j  they  had  been 
projected  into  the  public  eye  by  the  li- 
brary, so  il  should  feel  no  hesitancy  to 
merely  change  the  publicity  from  false 
to  true.  However,  the  letter's  main  con- 
tention was  that,the  picture  of  the  young 
Witness  should  either  be  placed  on  the 
favorable  side  of  the  exhibit  or  removed 
altogether.  The  reasons  were  Cwofoid: 
it  would  halt  misrepresentation  of  the 
work  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  as  an  or- 
ganization, and  it  would  end  the  libel 
against  the  young  girl  involved, 

Bible  Work  Commercial,  Says  Library 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  letter  very 
carefully  explained  thst  the  work  the 
girl  wa,s  doing  was  in  the  nature  of  Bible 
education,  'that  it  was  not-  commercial, 
that  alie  was  doing  it  willingly,  un- 
coerced, unexploited,  Administrative- As- 
sistant Glantz  replied  iji  honeyed  phrase 
that  no  reproach  was  intended  against 
Jehovah^s  witnesses  but  that  the  exhibit 
only  reflected  **the  regrettable  necessity 
of  young  children's  having  to  sell  news- 
papers for  a  living".  The  sweet  phrase- 
oiogy  was  further  soured  by  refusal  to 
remove  the  girrs  picture  and  ignoring 
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the  recjuest  for  presenting  the  truth  in 
an  exhibition.  The  only  st^p  taken  was 
to  blot  out  tiie  names  of  the  two  maga- 
zines, but  since  their  cover  pictures  and 
layouts  are  {he  same  for  every  issue  and 
well  known  the  mere  hiding  of  the  names 
did. not  erase  their  identity.  Moreover, 
the  girl  was  still  bein^  libejed,  as  our 
answering  letter  to  Anna  G-lantz  stated: 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  girl  to  leave  her  pic- 
ture in  with  the  delinquent  and  exploited. 
She  is  not  delinquent.  She  ia  engat^^ed  in  no 
commercial  seUin^  work.  She  is  not  exploited. 
She  is  preaching  the  .gospeL  Her  picture  is 
large^  recognizable  by  any  who  know  her.  She 
is  being  libeled.  To  bring  it  home  to  you,  if 
you  were  that  girl's  mother^  would  you  be  ap- 
peased by  the  remoyal  of  the  magazine  names^ 
or  would  you  not  insist  on  her  picture  being 
deleted  from  ""^the  negative  side  of  life  for 
America's  children"  ?  The  picture  should  have 
been  removed  entirely,  or  put  where  it  rightly 
belonged,  on  the  side  "Towards  a  Better  Chil- 
dren's World", 

But  Anna  Glaritz  tenaciously  held  to 
her  prejudice  against  the  work  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses,  for  in  her  reply  she  con- 
tended again  that  it  was  the  "picture  of 
a  child'  who  has  to  earn  some  income  for 
her  subsistence^'.  As  for  the  child,  be- 
(iause  it  did  not  live  in  New  York  and  be- 
cause its  identity  was  not  given  this  li- 
brary official  said  it  was  not  injured; 
mbreoverj  '*her  mother  was  with  her  at 
the  time  and  gaVe  her  full  consent  to 
Miss  Palfi  to  take  the  picture/'  And  no 
accurate  display  of  the  work  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  could  be  made  because 
''the  exhibition  schedule  is  filled,  to  1950". 

Library  Lies  Exposed 

These  statements  are  not  truthful.  At 
the  end  of  January  the  exhibition  left 
the  main  library  for  its  year-long  tour  of 
the  branches.  The  exhibition  space  there- 
by vacated  in  the  main  library  has  re- 
mained vacant  of  exhibits  to  the  time  of 
this  writing,  May  1.  That  the  mother 
gave  consent  for  the  picture  is  only  a  sly 
half-truth.  With  only  the  picture  to  go 
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on,  Awake  t^djs,  able  through  the  efficient 
organization  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  to 

trace  the  girl  and  her  mother.  The  moth- 
er, Mattie  Lou  Linkhart,  of  Lake  City, 
Fla.,  says: 

A  lady  came  by  and  took  Betty's  picture. 
I  did  not  refuse  because  I  had  no  idea  that 
it  would  be  put  on  public  exhibition.  Since  I 
have  learned  that  it  is  used  in  New  York  to 
show  the  negative  aide  of  life  for  America's 
children.  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing! 
This  greatly  misrepresents  my  little  girl  and 
the  work  she  engages  in,  Betty  is  now  twelve 
years  old  and  is  in  the  seventh  grade.  She 
attends  Bible  studies  regularly,  and  does 
magazine  street  witnessing  every  Saturday  for 
an  hour  .or  two,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
service;  and  not  because  she  is  forced  for 
financial  reasons  but  because  she  knows  it  is 
right.  She  does  such  work  with  no  other  pur- 
pose in  mind  but  serving  the  Lord.  I  request 
that  this  picture  be  taken  from  the  library 
before  further  damage  is  done. 

If  Anna  Glantz  allowed  one  who  ap- 
peared  to  he  only  a  curious  passer-by  to. 
snap  her  picture,  would  she  consider  that 
permission  for  the  photograph  to  be  en- 
larged and  hung  in  the  rogues'  gallery? 
That  would  be  analagous  to  the  tactics 
of  Marion  Palii  relative  to  Betty  Anne 
Linldiartj  which  Anna  Glantz  defends. 
A  press  write-up  on  Palfi's  exhibition 
quotes  her  as  saying:  "With  the  Colum- 
bians, I  used  deception  for  the  only 
time."  She  lost  count.  She  certainly  used 
it  with  the  mother  of  Betty  Anne.  The 
mothej*'s  statement  refutes  the  charge  of 
Palfi  and  Glantz  that  Betty  Anne  ^'has 
to  earn  some  income  for  her  subsist- 
ence"; the  child's  statement  does  also. 
It  reads: 

I  am  Betty  Anne  Linkhart,  the  girl  wbom 
they  have  placed  on  public  exhibition  in  New 
York  libraries  showing  the  negative  side  of 
life  for  America's  children,  I  would  like  it 
removed  for  the  following  reasoiiis :  It  makes 
the  work  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  appear  eom- 
merciaif  which  is  completely  false.  It  makes  it 
appear  that  my  parents  are  not  able  to  sup- 
port me.  It  misrepresents  me  in  the  eyes  of 
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the  world  as  one  not  desired,  a  delinquent.  1 
liave  been  doing  the  work  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
n^es  since  I  was  six  or  seven  years  oMj  and 
I  do  it  because  I  enjoy  it;  not  beeaiise  paid 
1  know  tbat  it  is  right,  and  leads  to  salvation 
for  those  that  do  it  and  also  other*,  besides 
working  an  hour  or  more  on  Saturdays  in 
street  work  I  go  from  house  to  honse  with 
Bible  literature,  which  is  in  full  accordance 
with  the  Bible  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  are  doing  a  good  work,  and 
should  not  be  misrepresented.  Others  would 
do  well  by  joining  with  them  in  proclaiiuing 
the  message  of  the  Ki]ig:dom.  If  each  one  con- 
tinues faithful  it  will  mean  life  eternal  in  the 
New.  World,  which  John  saw  in  the  vision. 
(Revelation  21 1 1-5]  I  am  going  to  be  bap- 
tized aoon. 

Jehovah  the  Judge 

When  the  library  was  informed  of  the 
attitude  of  both  Betty  Anne  and  her 
mother,  Richard  M<  Brett,  business  man- 
ager, speaking  for  the  library,  said  'the 
ease  is  without  merit"  and  "we  consider 
the  matter  closed*'.  But  the  case  is  not 
closed.  Jehovah  God  is  the  Judge  in 
cases  involving  His  faithful  servants. 
Though  the  library  tersely  closes  the 
case,  a  Higher  Judge  may  reopen  it  As 
Ecclesiastes  5:8  states:  "If  thon  seest 
the  oppression  of  the  poor^  and  violent 
perverting  of  judgment  and  justice  in  a 
province,  marvel  not  at  the  matter:  for 
he  tiiat  is  higher  than  the  highest  re- 
gardeth ;  and  there  be  higher  than  they," 

The  work  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  is 
not  considered  commercial  by 'the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Nei- 


tner  does  me  ^ibie,  ana  Jaerein  may  oe 
found  many  instance^  where  youngsters 
served  God  in  spite  of  opposition  from 
oldsters,  Samuel,  Davi(l,  Jeremiah,  Tim- 
othy and  others  preached, at  an  early 
age  in  the  face  of  powerful  opposition- 
JesifB  preached  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  confounding  the  bewhiskered  old 
religious  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  His 
day,  Twelve-year-old  Betty  Anne  Link- 
hart  can  take  comfort  in  these  facts,  as 
well  as  in  the  Scripture  forecast  that 
Jesus^  followers  in  these  'last  days" 
would  be  "hated  of  alienations". — Mat- 
thew 24:  9;  5:10^2. 

Thus  far  the  Neiv  York  Public  Library 
has  proved  itself  a  fomenter  of  religious 
hate.  Its  letters  wore  politely  phrased^ 
rich  in  lip-service  to  tolerance  and  reli- 
gious freedom  that  costs  nothing,  but 
poor  in  action  in  harmony  therewith.  It 
is  responsible  for  publicizing  the  reli^ 
gioiisly  prejudiced  exhibit  by  Marion 
Falfi,  who  is  reportedly  contemplating 
"a  photographic  dissection  of  discrimina^ 
tion  as  it  exists  in  her  adopted  country". 
She  has  striking  source  material  right 
at  her  fingertips — the  religious  discrim- 
ination she  has  shown  in  her  ^'Children 
in  America"  exhibit*  She  and  the  library 
have  joined  hands  in  fomenting  religious 
hate,  in  abasing  Jehovah's  witnesses  and 
exalting  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  In 
due  time  Jehovah  God  will  apply  His 
righteous  rule  in  a  dramatic  and  violent 
turning  of  the  tables:  "Exalt  that  which 
is  low,  and  abase  that  which'  is  high." 
— Ezekiel  21 :  26 ;  Matthew  23 :  12,  Am. 
Stan,  Ver. 


BlB69^d  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  rigkteonsnees*  sake:  for  theirs  is  fhe  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye.  tehen  mejt  ^hdll  revile  youj  and  persecute  you,  and  shall 
^ay  all  manner  of  £vil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  Aake.  Rejoice,  and  be  ex- 
ceeding gladi  for  great  is  yoUr  reward  in  heave%:  for  so  persecuted  they 
fhff' prophets  wMgH  v>ere  before  i^ow,— Matth&w  5:10-12» 
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GRAVE-FACED  he  turned  the  little 
crank.  In  a  loud  voice  he  recited  the 
simple  childish  rhyme,  "Mary  had  a  lit- 
tle lamb/'  This  done,  the  needle  was  set 
back  at  the  starting  point,  and  the  little 
crank  again  began  to  turn.  The  air  was 
tense  with  silence  and  expectation.  Faint- 
ly the  oft-repeated  words  of  cliildliood 
eclioed  bade  from  the  foil-covered  cylin- 
der. Onlookers  blinked  their  eyes  in 
amazement.  Even  the  grave  face  changed 
to  a  liuppy  smile  as  Thomas  Alva  Edi- 
son  heard  his  own  voice  for  the  first  time. 
An  idea  had  succeeded;  Edison's  first 
''talking-  machine"  worked! 

That  was  back  in  1877  in  the  inven- 
tor's fa'mous  Menlo  Park  laboratory. 
Since  then  a  whole  string  of  improve- 
ments in  sound-reproducing  machines 
have  been  made.  Flat  records  took  the 
place  of  the  cylinders,  except  on  dicta- 
phone machines ;  shellac-faced  laminated 
discs  replaced  the  elums>^  nonbreakable 
ones  of  a  generation  ago ;  electric-driven 
turntables  did  away  with  spring-wound 
motors.  Automatic  record  changers,  elec- 
trical pickup  headsj  and  slow-turning, 
narrow-grooved  records  made  of  non- 
breakable  pla;stic  have  all  added  refhie- 
ment  to  the  ''canned  music"  machints. 
The  beautiful  console  cabinet,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  modern  home's  furniture, 
housing  phonograph,  radio  and  televi- 
sion sets,  is  a  far  cry  from  that  crude 
gadget  that  Edison  first  assembled  more 
than  seventy  years  ago. 

Of  great  importance  also  was  the  in- 
troduction a  few  years  ago  of  recorders 
and  reproducers  using  magnetized  wires 
and  tapes  in  place  of  the  conventional 
embossed  discs.  ^Vhile  these  machines 
are  strictly  a  product  of  tliis  electronic 
age,  the  idea  of  sound-on-wire  is  not 
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novel  Before  Edison's  phonograph,  the 
principle  of  putting  sound  on  wire  was 
patented,  back  in  1862,  but  nothing  was 
done  about  it,  because  of  lack  of  tech- 
nical knowledge.  Discovery  of  the  vacu- 
um tube  was  first  necessary.  During  the 
recent  war  rapid  progress  was  made  in 
developing  and  perfecting  wire  record- 
ing. 

In  making  regular  phonograph  rec- 
ords the  ^ectrieal  impulses  from  the 
microphone  are  turned  into  mechanical 
vibrations  that  are  engraved  in  a  wax 
disc,  which  are  later  transferred  by  em- 
bossing onto  plastic  discs.  In  magnetic 
wire  recording,  however,  the  electrical 
impulses  from  the  "mike"  remain  elec- 
trical and  are  used  to  operate  an  electro- 
magnet through  which  a  spool  of  thin 
stainless-steel  wire  is  run  at  the  rate  of 
about  tAvo  itti  per  second.  A  pattern  of 
magnetic  impulses  is  deposited  on  the 
wire,  and  when  re-run  through  a  coil  of 
a  reproducing  machine  the  magnetized 
area  on  the  wire  creates  a  magnetic  field 
that  sets  up  a  corresponding  electrical 
current,  ftueh  method  gives  practically 
100-percent  reproduction  of  the  original 
.music  or  speech  with  none  of  the  surface 
noise  so  characteristic  .of  groove-and- 
needle  records.  Another  interesting  thing 
is  that  the  recording  on  the  wire  can,  if 
desired,  easily  be  '^erased"  simply  by 
passing  the  wirb  through  a  coil  having  a 
high-frequency  current.  Thus  demagnet- 
ized the  "wire  can  be  used  over  again. 

Marvels  of  Magnetic  Tape 

In  this  fast-moving  age,  as  modern  as 
wire  recording  may  seem,  it  has  alceady 
been  made  out-of-rlate  by  tape  recording. 
This  improvement  consists  of  using  a 
reel  of  narrow  tape  in  place  of  a  spool 
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of  wire,  an  idea  that  originated  m  Ger- 
many during  the  war.  The  tape  is  made 
of  a  strip  of  paper,  about  l^-thousandthfl 
of  ^n  inch  thick,  upon  which  is  spread  a 
coating  of  smooth,  mirror-like  synthetic 
resin  about  J-thousandth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Imbedded  in  this  resin  are  mil- 
liuiis  of  mieroaoopic  grains  of  magnet- 
ite, sometimes  <^alled  loadstone.  As  in 
the  easH  of  the  wire  recorder^  when  this 
tape  is  passed  through  the  magnetic  iield 
the  molecules  of  the  iron  oxide  are  ar 
ranged  in  magnetic  patterns,  Likewise, 
the  tape  can  be  demagnetized  and  used 
again  if  desired. 

Tape  recording,  though  employing  the 
same  ba^e  principles,  has  many  advan- 
tages over  wire  recording.  For  one  thing, 
the  cost  of  tapes  is  only  a  fraction  of 
that  of  wire.  Tape  is  a  half  or  a  third 
as  likely  to  break,  is  not  so  likely  to  get 
tangled;  and  after  playing  can  be  re- 
wound in  one-twelfth  the  time  it  takes 
to  rewind  wire.  Another  advantage  over 
wire,  tapes  can  be  snipped  at  any  place 
with  the  scissors  and  spliced  together 
again  with  Scotch  tape,  thus  allowing 
editing  or  deleting  of  sentences,  para- 
graphs or  section  of  a  speech  or  any  por- 
tion of  a  musical  number,  a  thing  that  is 
impossible  to  do  with  grooved  records. 

Both  tape  and  wire  recordings  have 
many  advantages  oyer  the  more  conven- 
tional groove  recording  system.  There  is 
no  needle  scratch  or  background  noise. 
There  is  practically  no  wear,  even  when 
played  thousands  of  times,  and  hence  no 
distortion  due  to  wear.  Whereas  the  old- 
er records  played  hut  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  new  long-playing  records  run  but  45 
minutes,  tape  recordings  will  play  from 
30  to  60  minutes,  and  the  large  studio 
models  run  contiauously  for  8  hours  or 
more.  If,  on  the  other  hand;  temporary 
dictation  is  used,  then  the  recording  can 
be  "rubbed  out"  when  its  usefulness  ends, 
and  the  tape  or  wire  can  be  used  over 
again.  This  makes  for  economy.  But  the 
initial  cost  of  tape  is  even  less  than 
phonograph    recordings    on    an    equal 
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playing-time  basis,  and  with  the  recent 
announcement  that  mass  production  ma- 
chinery haa  been  developed  for  making 
hour-long  tapes,  the  cost  of  such  will  be 
even  cheaper  in  the  future. 

Simplicity  of  recording  on  wire  and 
tape  have  permitted  these  machines  to 
be  taken  into  far-off  places  where  wax 
recording  woidd  be  out  of  the  question. 
Explorers  have  plunged  deep  in  African 
jungles  and  there  they  have  recorded  na- 
tive dance  and  tribal  music,  as  well  as 
the  language  of  strange  people.  Scien- 
tists have  used  tape  recording  to  study 
the  languages  of  birds  and  animals  in 
zoos,  and  in  the  laboratory  the  marching 
footsteps  of  centipedes  have  been  cap- 
tured. The  big  broadcasting  eompaniee^ 
record  their  programs  around  tlie  clock 
on  5,400-foot  tapes  for  the  hi^orieal 
record.  Schools  and  business  colleges 
find  wire  and  tape  recording  very  use- 
ful in  giving  instruction  in  any  number 
of  fields.  Oonvention  programs  are  easi- 
ly and  cheaply  recorded  and  later  re- 
produced with  an  exactness  and  true- 
ness  to  life  impossible  to  duplicate  in  a 
printed  report.  If  unable  to  hear  certain 
radio  programs  at  the  time  of  broadcast, 
individuals  can  obtain  equipment  that 
will  automatically  record  such,  and  then 
at  a  later  time  it  can  be  played  back  with 
absolute  fidelity. 

Cut  Records  Stage  a  Comeback 

When  wire  and. tape  recording  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of  the  multi- 
million  dollar  phonograph  business  this 
giant  combine  marshaled  all  of  its  tech^ 
nical  resources  in  a  desperate  eiTort  to 
improve  groove  recording.  The  results 
were  more  than  they  expected.  Last  year 
when  Columbia  record  corporation 
placed  on  tlie  market  10^  and  12-inch  non- 
breakable  records  made  of  vinylite  plas- 
tic they  were  hailed  as  the  greatest  im- 
provement since  the  introduction  of  the 
automatic  record  changer. 

These  new  records  were  revolutionary 
not  only  in  the  material  out  of  which  they 
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wer6  made,  but  also  in  the  way  they  were 
mad6.  Instead  of  mnxiing  at  78  r.p,m. 
(revolutions  per  minute)  like  the  old 
shellac  records  these  vinyiite  stampings 
leisurely  ran  at  33J  r.p.ra.  Also,  the 
grooves  of  the  new  records  are  cut  very 
much  smaller  and  closer  together^  only 
.001  instead  of  .003 '  oi  an  inch  wide. 
Mierogrooves  they  are  called.  This  per- 
mits a  10-inch  record  to  run  from  22  to 
27  minutes  and  a  12-inch  record  to  play 
for  45  minutes*  The  ol^  78's  ran  them- 
selves out  in  a  matter  of  4  minutes^  So 
close  together  are  the  mierogrooves  that 
it  is  estimated  that  the  needle  travels  a 
distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  as  a 
45-minute  symphonic  piece  unwinds.  It 
is  this  long-playing  quality  that  highly 
recommends  these  records  to  music  lov- 
ers who-enjoy  hearing  music  uninterrupt- 
ed with  record-changing.  The  other  qual- 
ity possessed  by  these  records  is  their 
ability  to  capture  the  whole  range  of 
audible  tones,  the  high  and  the  low  notes, 
a  thing  that  the  old  records  could  not  do. 
The  cost  of  these  records,  though  more 
per  disc,  is  much  less  on  a  playing-tinae 
basis.  The  music  on  a  12-inch  micro- 
groove  record  costing  $4.85  would  cost 
around  $8  in  an  album  of  78-r,p.ni,  rec- 
ords. Space  and  weight  are  also  greatly 
reduced  by  these  new  records.  In  space 
they  take  up  only  an  eighth  as  much,  and 
in  weight  only  one-tenth  that  of  the  old 
shellac  recordings  as  figured  on  playing 
time.  Comparing  the  new  with  the  old, 
Consumers'  Research  says  the  long-play- 
ing records  were  ''significantly  quieter", 
had  a  "wider  frequency  response,  espe- 
cially in  the  high  register'*,  and .  gave 
'''clean'  reproduction  of  the  highs  as 
against  a  noticeable  lack,  rather  than  dis- 
"lortion,  of  the  highs  in  the  regular  press- 
ngs".  There  is  also  "less  difference  in 
quality  between  the  outer  and  inner 
grooves",  and  ''beyond  any  question" 
these  new  records  have  a  "wider  dynamic 
range".  Their  fidelity  is  so,  high  that  if 
run  on  cheap,  noisy  turntables  much  of 
their  beauty  is  lost. 
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If  the  16,000,000  record-uaers  that  buy 
between  two  hundred  million  and  three 
hundred  million  discs  a  year  are  to  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  these  records  they 
have  to  buy  new  machines  or  converting 
units  to  attach  to  their  old  equipment. 
Special  tone  arms  and  pickup  heads,  as 
well  as  slow-running,  quiet  motors  are 
necessary.  Only  one-fifth  of  an  ounce 
pressure  On  the  needle  can  be  used, 
whereas  an  ounce  of  needle  pressure  is 
used  on  the  old  records.  Even  dust  must 
be  kept  at  a  minimum  to  avoid  ^^ticks^' 
and  other  noises  in  the  reproducer.  That 
thousands  of  consumers  have  gone  to  the 
expense  of  getting  the  necessary  equip- 
ment to  handle  these  new  Columbia  rec- 
ords is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  less 
than  a  year's  time  more  than  1,500,000 
records  were  sold  by  this  company. 

Battle  of  the  Record  Makers 

It  began  this  last  winter,  ^  competitor 
of  Columbia,  RCA  Victor,  announced 
they  were  bringing  out  a  grooved  record 
different  from  tiie  others.  It  is  a  7-inch 
vinyiite  record,  having  the  same  high 
qualities  as  Columbia's,  but  running  at 
45  r,p,m,  instead  of  78  or  33^,  and  having 
a  still  smaller  groove,  only  ,0009  of  an 
inch.  T^hese  records  have  If-inch  holes 
in  the  center  that  fit  over  a  special  spin- 
dle in  which  is  housed  the  mechanism  for 
changing  the  records  in  less  than  3  sec- 
onds. With  eight  records  loaded  on  tl^e 
spindle  they  will  play  for  42  minutes. 
Victor  says  that  this  is  ""^the  best  phono- 
graph record  ever  made"'  and  the  sys- 
tem gives  "recorded  music  a  quality  and 
fidelity  never  before  possible  at  low 
cost". 

Well,  Victor's  announcement  had  the 
force  of  a  declaration  of  war  on  Colum- 
bia, with  the  poor  consumer,  as.  usual, 
caught  in  the  middle  of  the  fight.  Music 
lovers  had  not  recovered  from  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  changing  over  their  equip- 
ment to  handle  Columbians  new  records 
when  Victor  told  them  another  layout 
was  necessary  if  their  recordings  were 
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to  be  enjoyed.  But  even  if  thost  flnan- 
cially  able  do  get  the  necessary  equip- 
ment it  still  does  not  end  the  constiinera 
confusion.  As  one  frustrated  record  en- 
thusiast said,  in  part,  in  a  lamentable 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times: 

Imagine  the  plight  of  the  consumer  who 
wants  to  listen  to  an  evening  of  music  for  which 
He  has  selected,  say,  a  London  lO-inch  record, 
a  Victor  7'inch,  45  r.p.m.  record,  a  Columbia 
10-ineh  LP  record,  and  a  Victor  78  r.p.m. 
12-inch  record.  He  starts  with  the  turntable 
epeed  set  at  78  r.p.m,,  a  piek-up  having  a  3  mil 
tip  radius  stylus,  pressure  of  one  ounce,  the 
automatic  record  player  set  to  drop  the  stylus 
five  inches  out  from  the  spindle,  the  equalizer 
cross-over  switch  set  at  30  cycles,  and  a  Jittle 
de-emphaais  On  the  high  end.  Then,  after 
afcout  four  minutes  of  listening^  he  changes 
the  record,  changes  the  turntable  speed  to 
45  r.p.m,,  changes  the  piek-up  to  one  having 
a  ,9  mil  tip  radius  stylus,  selects  an  arm 


count^rbaJfinoed  to  something  e^e,  reseta  th« 
record  player  to  drop  the  stylus  S)  inch^ 
from  the  spindle,  resets  the  equalizer  cross- 
over to  something  else,  all  before  he  can  hear 
the  Victor  7'inch  record.  For  the  Columbia 
104neh  LP  record  every  one  of  the^e  adjust* 
ments  must  be  made  again,  and  again  fgr  the 
12onch  Victor  78  r.p.m.  record.  Heaven  help 
us,  especially  those  who  aren^t  electronic  ex- 
perts! 

Here  is  a  suggested  solution.  Magnetic 
tapes  can  outstrip  grooved  records  in 
quality  of  tone  and  can  outplay  them  in 
length  of  program.  Why  not,  then,  let 
the  miracle  tapes  outproduce  both  Co- 
lumbia and  Victor  in  the  finest  record- 
ings of  both  popular  and  classical  music T 
The  enterprising  company  that  suceess- 
fylly  challenges  and  breaks  the  monopo- 
listic strarigle-hold  of  the  big.  record 
cartels  will  find  both  euatomers  and 
friends  among  music  loYers. 


*S'nimfXn'5  Savior 

C  In  A  letter  TcrLtten  last  October  to  tbe  ehaino^Ei  of  the  LajTna.n*a  Movement 
for  a  Christian  World  President  Truman  declared  r  "The  spirit  of  man  'will  not 
be  enalayed,  ReGi^on  alone  will  set  men  free."  Whicl^  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
bjAlidfl,  Mr,  Preaidect?  The  Bible  saya  tbere  ia  oxJy  "one  faith",  and  ''the  truth 
ehall  moke  you  f  ree".— Ephesiana  4:5;  John  8 :  32. 

(Competition 

^  Religious  depreaaion  in  New  England;  ehurches  going  out  of  business.  That 
was  the  report  some  months  ago.  Then  came  a  report  of  haw  some  ministers 
were  hanging  onto  their  flocks.  One  used  a  ventriloquist  dummy,  and  as  he 
prtftohed  the  dummy  broke  in  with  wisecrack  questions,  Sinpe  the  preachei*  could 
not  hold  hia  flock  hut  the  dummy  can,  who  is  the  fciggest  dumoiy  after  aUf  See 
Isaiah  56:10. 

'beauty  Treatment  After  Death 

C  La^t  Novejnber  the  Vattcau  denied  "reports  that  Pope  Plus  X,  who  died  in 
1914,  will  be  beautified  during  the  holy  year — 1950,  The  reasoii,  they  said,  is  simply 
that  the  cause  for  his  beautification  has  not  advanced  to  the  stage  that  could 
make  anch  a  step  possible  in  1950".  Seems  like  3(>  yeara  would  be  long?  enough 
to  make  a  beauty  treatment  in  order.  Or  could  they  mean  "beatL&ed"! 
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Havana's  Daily  Bread 


YOU  have  never  visited  the  big  market 
in   Havana?   Wellj   do   come   along 

with  me  while  I  shop  for  supper  today. 
Here  is  where  we  get  off  the  streetcar. 
See  that  huge  two-story  gray  building 
surrounded  by  traeks  and  wagons?  That 
is  the  market  that  feeds  Havana's  many 
thousands-  It  is  an  entire  city  block  just 
packed  full  of  one  of  our  greates^t  daily 
needsj  food,  and  many  other  things  be- 
sides. Watclt  where  you  step!  Tliat  over- 
ripe fruit  that  has  fallen  off  that  cart 
makes  walking  very  treacherous,  and  in- 
side you  will  have  to  look  sharp  to  fmd 
a  clean  path,  for  it  is  dark  and  musty. 

Let  us  follow  tiiis  man  witli  tiie  basket 
of  fresh  watercress  balanced  on  iiis  head 
up  those  stairs.  If  lie  were  carrying  a 
box  of  oranges  or-  grapefruit  h(>  would 
cushion  his  load  on  a  doughnut-like  pil- 
low that  is  worn  like  a  hat*  Hear  that 
crowing  and  racketing?  Yes^  all  the  fowl 
is  sold  alive:  chickens  for  Cuba's  favor- 
ite dish,  chicken  and  rice;  turkeys  and 
guineas,  wonderful  in  fricassee,  tlie  tra- 
ditional dish  of  feasts;  ami  even  doves 
are  for  sale.  That  egg  departihent  seems 
to  have  sold  out^  for  the  clerks  are  now 
engaged  in  a  lively  card  game  atop  the 
empty  crates,  quite  ob* 
livious  to  all  the  bus- 
tle of  shoppers  about 
them.  But  here  is  a 
great  mound  of  fresh 
eggs.  See  the  owner 
candle  them?  He  is  a 
very  religious  man, 
for  you  will  notice  a 
tiny  wooden  shrine  to 
the  "Virgin  of  Char- 
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ity"  above  his  head.  Later  downstairs  we 
shall  see  a  larger  one  with  the  virgin'a 
image  lighted  with  tiny  electric  bulbs 
and  adorned  with  fresh  flowers^  and  all 
elaborately  topped  by  a  cross. 

Around  the  comer  here  , ,  *  Whiff  thati 
Fish  and  more  fish.  Over  600  kinds  swim 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Guif  Stream  near 
tliia  sea^eoast  capital^  but  not  all  are  eat- 
en. Careful !  Those  big  boxes  are  full  of 
live  crabs  and  lobsters.  You  prefer  fish 
steaks?  We  shall  fmd  what  we  want  on 
these  long  metal  tables.  Count  them; 
there  are  at  leai*t  27  tables,  and  all  50 
feet  long.  See  that  pile  of  baby  Spanish 
mackerel  like  pointed  silver  arrowsf  And 
over  there  is  fresh  shrimp*  just  35c  a 
pound*  Oh,  there  is  a  prize  red  snapper 
that  clerk  is  cutting  up  I  Ask  his  price  per 
pound  and  then  ofTer  him-loss.  You  are 
expected  to  hag?^le  with  them.  Knowing 
prevailing  prices  is  important  in  this 
market,  for,  aside  from  moat,  the  price 
of  which  is  fixed  by  the  government,  all 
prices  are  flexible  and  you  can  always 
get  a  better  })uy  with  an  independent 
merchant  tlian  at  the  larger  places*  On 
we  go  slushing  through  the  narrow  pas- 
sages where  the  melted  ice  flows  like  tiny 

streams.  Some  of  yes- 
terday's sardines  were 
dumped  under  that 
table,  and  look  now. 
This  is  truly  a  cat's 
paradise ! 

Next  to  the  fish  de- 
partment  come  the 
meat  stalls.  The  huge 
slabs  of  meat  hung  on 
those  wicked-looking 
hooks  above  the  mar- 
ble counters  are  just 
as  they  came  from  the 
slaughterhouse  today 
without  benetit  of  long 
chilling.  Notice,  how- 
ever, that,  unlike  the 
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fish  depp-rtment,  here  each  stall  has  a 
refrigerator  where  at  least  som^  of  the 
meat  is  kept.  Beyond  those  gory  pigs' 
heads  there  is  beef  or  tender  kid.  You 
may  ask  the  owner  for  first  class  meat 
for  steaks,  for  instance,  or  second  class 
for  stew,  and  he  will  cut  the  number  of 
pieces  off  the  very  slab  that  most  ap- 
peals to  you. 

We  leave  the  meat  shops  behind  as  on 
we  go  pushing  this  way  and  that,  trying 
to  avoid  all  the  wandering  vendors  who 
would  sell  you  a  mahogany  end  table  or 
native  hand-woven  shopping  bags  and 
hats.  Let  us  stop  at  this  counter  and  have 
a  tiny  cup  of  aweet  black  Cuban  coffee 
as  a  piek-me-up.  If  you  are  really  hun- 
gry we  can  get  a  piece  of  fried  fish  or 
chicken  or  one  of  the  corn  tamales 
wrapped  in  corn  husks  that  lady  is  dip- 
ping out  of  her  steaming  caiddion  over 
there.  Nol  Well,  we  shall  avoid  the  many 
tables  of  cloth,  hats,  jewelry  and  other 
trinkets  and  follow  the  c^owd  down  this 
wide  staircase  to  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Don't  Get  Lost! 

Did  I  say  fruits  and  vegetables?  We 
seem  to  be  in  the  hardware  store.  I  will 
admit  there  is  little  order  in  the  market. 
One  must  come  several  times  before  he 
is  sure  not  to  get  lost.  There  are  the 
fmite!  See  the  pineapples  over  there? 
Piled  right  on  the  floor,  and  they  are  go- 
ing fast.  Here  the  Cuban  variety  whose 
meat  is  white  are  more  in  demand  than 
the  better-known  yellow  ones.  The  coco- 
nuts piled,  beside  them  are  green  and 
used  only  for  their  milk ;  but  there  are 
plenty  of  dried  ones.  Later  there  will  be 
an  abundance  of  alligator  pears,  man- 
gos, guavas,  aweet  custard  apples,  sour- 
Bopj  sweet-aopj  mamey,  and  that  most  de- 
licious of  melons,  papaya.  Grapes,  ap- 
ples and  pears  are  imported.  Ainerican 
lemons  are  rare,  but  we  use  limes  pref- 
erably as  a  drink  or  to  flavor  our  cook- 
ing. Would  you  like  some  of  the  familiar 
Johnson  eating  bananas,  or  would  you 
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rather  try  one  of  the  little  fat  Cilban 
kind  or  even  a  red  onel  The  big  long  yel- 
low baiianas  over  there  are  to  cook 
(most  folks  prefer  them  fried)^  and  that 
masse  of  stalks  beyond  are  green  bananas 
considered  a  vegetable  by  most  Cubans, 
They  take  the  place  of  bread  in  all  coun- 
try families. 

Past  those  barrels  of  bright  green 
peppers  and  golden  squash  the  rays  of 
the  hot  morning  sun  stream  in  to  us 
from  the  open  square  in  the  center  of 
the  ma'rket's  tirst  floor  where  the  wagons 
are  unloading  the  produce.  Those  men 
seem  to  form  a  continual  stream  as  they 
fill  theiT-  baskets  with  the  many  local 
root  vegetables,  returning  in  a  minute 
with  a  pile  of  empty  ones  to  refill  They 
are  sure-footed,  too,  for  they  do  not  slip 
as  they  run  barefoot  among  all  the  garb- 
age that  in  spite  of  the  signs  ^sted  no 
one  bothers  to  gather  up  and  dispose  of* 
Two  beggar  children  with  gunny  sacks 
over  their  thin  shoulders  make  a  pathet- 
ic picture  scavenging  among  the  bruised 
oranges  and  wormy  ears  of  corn  that 
are  tossed  aside  in  the  rush.  Amid  the 
babel  we  faintly  hear  a  voice  over  the 
loud-speaker  asking  who  has  lost  a  little 
girl,  and  later  assuring  us  all  that  her 
father  had  claimed  her. 

We  must  still  buy  some  rice,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  staple  in 
this  country;  so  follow  me  past  these 
stalls  where  the  Chinamen,  the  island's 
truck  farmers^'  display  fresh  greens, 
beets  and  carrots.  Oh,  yes,  we  need  some 
c  0  oking  tomatoes ,  They  a  re  difTerent 
from  flie  ones  for  salad,  for  they  are 
tinyy  scarlet,  very  acid,  and  cheap  too, 
only  a  penny  for  two.  But  do  not  try  to 
eat  them  raw;  they  will  make  you  quite 
sick. 

Those  huge  barrels  we  have  been  pass- 
ing are  full  of  unrefined  sugar,  quite  as 
good  as  th&  usual  white  kind,  and  cheap- 
er. Other  barrels  are  full  of  red,  black 
or  white  beans.  That  stall  has  home- 
made sweets ;  coconut  candy,  prune 
puree,  canned  fruits  and  honey.  Notice 
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ilie  big  tin  tray  of  honeycombs  just  as 
it  came  from  the  country  tbis  morning. 
It  is  a  rich  yellow  almost  the  color  of 
those  eheeaeB,  and  sweet — anyway,  the 
flies  seem  to  find  it  so! 

Eow  upon  row  of  Spanish  wines  and 
other  liquors  are  displayed  against  a 
backdrop  of  homemade  ladies^  slips  that 
thft  owner's  wife  undoubtedly  hopes  to 
sell.  He  will  fill  up  my  little  bottle  with 
dry  wine  for  cooking  for  a  nickel.  Aside 
from  small  similar  purchases  his  busi- 
nesa  has  not  been  so  good  since  the  De- 
cember holidays. 

Holiday  Feasting 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me 
here  before  the  holidays.  The  already 
jammed  corridors  were  bulging  with 
many  tiny  tables  topped  by  precariously 
stacked  wine  bottles,  and  everywhere 
whole  roast  suokling  pigs  met  your  eye. 
Those  could  be  bought  whole  or  in  part, 
Home  were  quite  gaJlantly  decorated.  I 
remember  one  that  had  grapes  wedged 
in  the  empty  eyesockets  for  eyes. 

Great  quantities  of  grapes  were  also 
fioming  in  then  in  preparation  for  New 
Year's  Eve,  for  it  is  an  old  custom  to  eat 
12  grapes  at  midnight  as  the  old  year 
dies,  one  for  each  month  of  the  coming 
year,  for  luck,  A  clean  start  for  the  New 
Year  is  also  assured,  they  say,  by  throw- 
ing a  pailful  of  water  out  of  the  front 
door  at  midnight.  Thus  the  sidewalks  get 
a  bath,  and  more  than  occasionally  some 
unfortunate  passer-by.  The  majority  of 
Cuba's  holiday  celebrating,  however,  is 
done  in  the  dining  room,  judging  by  the 
prodigious  quantities  of  food  bought  in 
preparation,  for  economy  is  thrown  to 
the  winds.  Almost  every  family  -  has 
roast  pork  and,  to  complement  it,  great 
bunches  of  crisp  leaf  lettuce.  And,  of 
course,  plenty  of  bread* 

That  reminds  me  to  stop  here  at  the 
bakeshopfor  one  of  the  crisp  white  yard- 
long  loaves  of  bread.  This  bread,  togeth- 
er with  coffee  and  milk,  constitutes  the 
Cuban  breakfast.  The  many  fancy  cakes 
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may  catch  your  eye,  too*  but  homemade 
ones  taste  better  no  matter  how  pretty 
ih^&e  appear. 

And  now  home.  While  I  start  the  char- 
coal fire  in  the  kitchen  would  you  like 
to  hear  some  of  the  secrets  of  Cuban 
coolteryf  The  basis  of  each  meal  is  rice; 
fluffy,  dry  grains.  Yon  will  see  yellow 
rice  on  restaurant  menus;  but  it  does 
not  grow  that  way,  so  do  not  ask  for 
yellow  rice  when  you  go  to  shop.  It  is 
made  by  adding  a  small  le  envelope  of 
"Bijol"  to  give  it  color.  Originally  Span- 
ish saffron  toasted  and  powdered  gave 
both  the  delicate  yellow  tint  and  a  sub- 
tle flavor,  but  the  commercial  substitute 
on  tile  market  now  just  preserves  the 
tradition  of  the  yellow  color.  The  meat 
dish  is  often  a  stew-like  mixture  such  as 
ajeaco.  Boiled  pork  ribs  are  added,  to 
several  cooked  vegetables  such  as  car- 
rots^  ripe  and  green  bananas,  yams  and 
squash,  all  flavored  and  cooked  slowly 
with  a  sofritOj  that  is,  a  partly-fried 
sauce  of  onions,  tomatoes,  green  pepxjer 
and  garlic  chopped  in  oil.  Another  daily 
favorite  is  congri  or  black  beans  and 
rice.  Make  the  sofrito  without  tomatoes 
this  time  but  use  bacon  and  a  laurel  or 
bay  leaL  Add  with  the  washed  raw  rice 
when  beans  are  soft,  and  cook  slowly, 
Potaje  is  a  stew  stand-by  made  of  beans, 
beef,  bacon,  potatoes,  and  squash  with 
the  inevitable  sofrito  (plenty  of  toma- 
toes this  time)  flavored  with  laurel,  a 
bit  of  oreganOy  that  is,  wild  marjoram, 
and  the  Bijol  coloring.  Dried  codfish  is 
also  prepared  with  the  fried  tomato 
sauce  and  is  most  tasty  with  Cuban 
sweet  potatoes.  A  t\^ical  dessert  is  cus- 
tard, rich  with  many  eggs,  or  perhaps 
rice  with  milk,  the  lemon  rind  and  sticjc 
cinnamon  and  anise  which  are  added  giv- 
ing it  a  distinctive  flavor. 

But  tonight  we  shall  have  chicken  and 
rice,  mixed  green  salad,  fried  green  ba- 
nanas, and,  for  dessert,  cream  cheese 
with  sugaipy  guava  halves.  Won't  you 
stay"  for  dinner? — Awake!  correspondent 
in  Cuba, 
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STUDENTS  of  wild  life  never  oease 
to  wonder  at  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
which  animals  employ  to  solve  tfee  prob- 
lems of  their  existence*  In  the  never- 
ending  struggle  to  be^  to  remain,  and  to 
reproduce,  necessity  is  laid  upon  some 
to  kin  for  food.  Nearly  all  will  resist  at- 
tack. Wars  of  aggression,  however,  they 
wisely  leave  to  their  reputedly  more  in- 
telligent human  co-sharers  of  earth.  But 
while  the  severe  exigencies  of  their  un- 
certain lives  require  their  undivided  at- 
tention, engaging  their  entire  time  in 
pursuit  of  necessities  for  self,  family  or 
tribe,  yet  many  instances  of  astonishing 
co-operation  and  friendships  have  be- 
come well  known  to  observers, 

The  phenomenal  partnerships  are  re- 
vealed among  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest  forms  of  animal  life.  For  exam- 
ple, the  pecnhar  ability  of  the  termite 
to  digest  wood,  a  feat  unique  among  ani^ 
mal  digestive  systems^  aroused  the  curi- 
osity of  scientists.  Experiment  and  re- 
search disclosed  that  small  animal  bodies 
(infusoria)  in  the  food  canal  enabled  the 
termite  to  assimilate  the  wood*  (The  sci- 
entific term  describing  such  co-operation, 
which  is  essential  to 
the  lives  of  both,  is 
''symbiosis^'  or  "mutu- 
alism''.) Stranger  per- 
haps is  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  sea  anemone 
and  the  herfnit  erab,  Loolcing  very  much 
like  a  turban,  the  anemone  gets  a  free 
ride  on  the  crab's  back,  and  in  return 
brings  food  and  protection  to  its  mount 

The  sea  anenome  belongs  to  tl^e  fam- 
ily of  marine  life  whose  skeletons  form 
coral.  In  repose  it  resembles  an  Open 
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sack-  But  when  danger  threatens  or  an 
unwary  fish  swims  by,  the  anemone 
opens  up  at  the  top  like  a  flower,  waving 
out  tentacles  that  sting  and  stun.  Some 
varieties  attract  by  their  bright  pink 
color^  while  others  are  large  enough  to 
capture  a  good-sized  fish.  Undigested 
parts  may  be  thrown  out  at  the  top  of 
the  living  "sack""  at  the  same  opening 
through  which  the  fish  was  taken  in,  and 
these  remains  furnish  a  meal  for  the 
crab.  Enemies  such  as  the  cuttlefish  are 
not  anxious  to  devour  the  crab's  anemone 
crown,  which,  no  doubt,  accounts  in  part 
for  its  transferring  both  its  '"'turban" 
and  the  other  small  animals  often  found 
adhering,  to  its  new  shelh  Some  species 
of  crab,  like  a  "pistol-packing  mama'*,  go 
forth  to  the  hunt  carrying  an  anemone  in 
each  claw  to  catch  food  and  ward  off 
danger,' 

Certain  brilliant-hued  fish  act  as  lures 
for  the  anemones  and  other  actinians 
(corals),  leading  their  pursuers  to  the 
"mouth  of  the  sack'",  through  which  they 
dive  unhurt  to  the  central  recess  or 
Btomacbj  while  the  attacking  fish  is 
stunned  by  the  nettles  and  later  de- 
voured. Thus  the  de- 
coy fish  furnishes  the 
anemone  with  food  in 
return  for  proteetittn. 
Similarly  the  gullets 
of  sea  cucumbers  and 
stariish  furnish  hiding  places  for  the  eel- 
like flerasfer;  while  a  species  of  Brazil- 
ian cattish  is  said  to  shelter  other  smaU 
fish  within  its  mouth. 

Mutual  aid  is  reported  among  other 
denizens  of  the  sea.  One  scientist 
watched  a  red  goatfish  hunting  f  requent- 
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ly  with  a  small  yellowtaii.  The  larger 
goatfish  stirred  up  the  mnd  while  its 
eompanion  swam  Bear  by  to  snap  np  the 
fish  that  escaped.  (To  such  mutual  aid 
that  is  not  essential  but  does  benefit  both 
parties,  |n  distinction  C^i^ 

from   "parasitism" 
wliich  injures  one  / 

participant,  scientists 
apply  the  term  "coni- 
mensalism".)  A  small 
fish  native  to  tlie  wa- 
ters of  the  Tortugas 
renders  a  vermin  re- 
moval service  to  larp^- 
er  fish.  Durtnf^  tht> 
process  any  interfer- 
ence is  met  witli  stern 
resistance  by  recipi* 
ents  of  the  treatment.  Repeat  visits  have 
also  been  ol)served.  Tlio  pilot  fisli  per- 
forms a  similar  favor  for  the  sliark,  and 
is  itself  protected  by  proximity  to  that 
tiger  of  the  sea. 

Jockeys  and  Their  Mounts 

Whenever  animal  ingi^uity  and  in- 
dustry come  under  consideration  tlie  ant 
always  takes  a  preferred  place.  Its  vari- 
ety establishmentj  so  deservedly  eom- 
mended^  includes  a  dairy  stables,  a  com- 
missary, as  well  as  divers  apartments 
and  nurseries.  In  their  well-organized 
community  life  they  even  perform  their 
buria^  ceremonies  and  bake  their  tiny 
food  loaves  in  the  sun  before  storing 
them  xmderground.  The  ant  acts  as 
mount  for  the  "sweet-producing"  aphids, 
which  it  carefully  pastures  out  on  succu- 
lent new  shoots  of  roses,  citrus,  and  oth- 
er plants — to  the  exasperation  of  grow- 
ers— and  later  the  ant  "milks"  out  the 
aphids*  sweet  excretion.  *'Herds'^  of 
aphids  are  maintained  in  underground 


quarters,  recei^rtng  better  treatment 
than  most  domestic  animals  that  serve 
men,  WiiJe  prevented  from  escape  by 
walls^  with  entrances  too  small  for  pas- 
sage by  the  ''cows"  but  large  enough  for 
the  ant  "wranglers",  yet  so  careful  is  t^he 
'*lierding"  that  sometimes -^'colonies  of 
aphids  Jiave  been  carried  by  ants  Jto 
fresh  stables".  Various  ant  "ranches" 
also  include  ^een  flies,  lantern  flies, 
jumping  plant  lice/ the  caterpillars  of  a 
butterfly  that  passses  its  entire  life  in 
tiie  ant  colony,  and  a  blind  "milch"  beetle. 
There  arc  also  equestrians  of  the  bird 
world,  iTany  of  these,  unlike  the  destruc- 
tive kea  parrot  tliat  plagues  the  ranch- 
ers of  New  Zealand  l)y  j)eck]ng  boles  in 
tlie  backs  of  live  shee'p,  perform  useful 
services  while  riding.  The  emouran,  a 
large  rodent  in  ilongoHa,  is  said  by  Os- 
sendowski  to  lie  attended  by  a  lark  which 
porclies  on  its  hack,  picks  oil  parasites, 
flies  above  its  host,  and  gives  cries  to 
give  notice  of  danger.  Frequently  ob- 
served riding  upon  tlie  back  of  the  ele- 
phant is  the  beautifully  costumed  egret, 
while  the  "Ijcr^feator"  bird  finds  sub- 
stance in  the  larvae  (warbles)  on  the 
backs  of  buiTaioes,  The  cowbird  picks  at 
insects  as  acceptable  *'fare''  for  its  ride 
on  stock.  Champion,  however,  of  the  bird 
derby  is  prohably  the  little,  rosy  bee 
eater  of  lihodesia.  His  favorite  mount 
is  the  large  crested  bustard,  or  "pauw'*, 
a  well-known  South  African  game  bird, 
an  amusing  account  of  which  is  given  by 
an  explorer: 

It  sits  far  back  on  the  rump  of  its  mount, 
as  a  boy  rides  a  donkey.  The  "pauV  does  not 
*seem  to  resent  this  liberty,  but  stalks  ma- 
jestically along  while  its  brilliantly-clad  jock- 
ey keeps  a  lookout,  sitting  sideways,  and 
now  and  again  flies  up  and  after  an  insect 
it  has  spied,  returning  after  the  chase  to  "its 
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oamel",  as  Jmna  (&  neAm  arrant)  called  it. 
I  have  noticed  this  pretty  little  creature  sit- 
ting on  the  backs  of  goats,  sheep  and  axite- 
lopes,  but  the  "pauV^  seems  ita  favorite  steed. 

Other  Friendships 

Most  animals  stand  in  wholesome  fear 
of  the  great  Alaskan  moose;  which  tow- 
ers above  all  its  fellow  inhabitante  of  the 
v»3t  sub-Arctic  wilderness.  Yet  one  of 
the  least  courageous  anicialSj  the  coyote, 
was  observed  enjoying  a  repast  that  the 
northland  monarch  provided.  A  curious 
explorer  followed  the  whole  episode. 
Cautiously  the  coyote  approached  the 
moose  from  the  rear>  and  then  as  if  rec- 
ognizing a  tactical  error  he.  boldly  ad- 
vanced almost  under  the  forefeet  of  the 
grazing  giant.  Apparently  the  moose 
sensed  the  good  intentions  of  the  other^ 
and  continued  tolerantly  to  kick  at  snow- 
laden  tufts  of  grass,  munching  content- 
edly. The  pawings  of  ita  greathoofs  dis- 
lodged the  snow,  and  frequently  sent 
field  mice  scurrying  for  cover.  But  their 
flight  was  cut  short,  as  the  snapping  jaws 
of  the  coyote  gobbled  them  up.  These 
euriou s  mes smates  eo ntinued  in  this 
fashion  until  the  appetite  of  both  had 
been  satisiied. 


Moat  cnhcua  thongh  of  all  services 
rendered  is  that  of  fee  black-backed 
courser  or  crocodile  bird,  stories  of 
whose  flights  into  the  very  mouths  of 
crocodiles  ate  now  accepted  fact.  Leech- 
es infest  the  bodies  and  at  times  the 
mouths  of  crocodiles,  which  parasites 
the  courser  delights  to  pick  off.  At  times 
as  the  monster  dozes  with  its  mouth 
partly  open,  the  bold  little  fellow  flies  in- 
to its  very  jaws,  picking  leeches  and 
even  particles  of  food  lodged  between  its 
teeth.  Apparently  lacking  complete  faith 
in  the  sufferance  of  the  great  reptile,  it 
never  takes  time  to  turn  around  after 
feeding  between  the  jaws,  but  flies  out 
backwards  I 

While  these  instances  of  aninaal  co- 
operation are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  because  heavy  necessity  is  usu- 
ally laid  upon  all  wild  life  to  fend  for 
itself,  yet  they  furnish  bright  promise 
of  the  friendly  relations  that  are  assured 
for  the  New  World.  Then,  says  Jeho- 
vah's infallible  word:  ''The  wolf  also 
shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leop- 
ard shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the 
calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling 
together;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them,"— Isaiah  11:  6;  65:  25. 


Evohition  Articles 

€.  The  folloTM^  is  a  letter  received  from  a  reader  of  Awahe!  m  Ohio  and  which 
expresses  appreciation  for  Jehovah'^  truth:  "I  have  just  completed  reading  the  series 
of  articles  on  the  theory  of  evolution  ^and  I  cannot  help  hut  express  my  amotemeiit 
at  the  wiadom  which  they  contain  f  I  am  a  college  gratiuate  and  spent  an  entire  semester 
studying  Darwin's  theory  imder  a  professor  who  believed  it  thoroughly.  At  the  same 
time  both  my  friend  and  I  i^ere  studying  _the  truth  of  the  Bih^  as  presented  through 
the  Watchtower  pubUca^tiona.  Por  about  a  year  we  were  both  in  a  state  of  complete 
mental  confusion,  always  hoping  that  somewhere  we  eould  read  an  article  where  the 
tmih  publicationa  woaJd  analyze  thia  theory.  Then  this  series  came  along.  I  compared 
each  paragraph  with  the  scientific  volume  I  studied  and  now  the  book  seems  almost 
humorous  to  me,  if  it  were  not  so  pathetic  that  bo  many  are  fooled  by  it.  There  is 
more  wisdom  in  these  Awake!  articles  than  all  the  other  books  on  the  subject  put 
together,  T  have  an  earnest  desire  to  take  it  to  mj  poor  professor.  I*m  also  giving  it 
to  my  fallow  students  who  are  still  in  a  daze  aboiit  the  whole  tHnp,  I  know  Uaat  it  ia 
the  baud  of  JehoTsh  that  guides  the  pen  by  which  these  articles  are  written.  I  thank 
both  Hiin  and  His  "Witnesses,  I  hope  to  be  one  soon  I"  The  series  referred  to  by  this 
writer  appeared  in  the  issues  of  February  8  and  22  and  March  S,  1949. 
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Peron  Qovemment  Stops  Bible  Lecture 

Halted  in  SptU  «l  Pr«riou  PermittiaB  Gmxtiod 
Htiddredb  Arrftsted  by  Bmno*  ASru  PoUcv 


'g*  Aft^r  gTantLn^  permission  to  hold  a  public 
Bible  lectnrtj  the  police  of  Bnenos  Aires  on 
April  3  brok^^  into  tbe  taidf»t  of  the  lecture 
and  arrestfifi  tho  ^pyaker,  a  United  States  citi- 
zen, and  attempted  to  arrest  the  audien^  of 
1,200  men,  women  and  children.  The  police 
wagon  shiittle<l  the  audience  to  the  atatioD  Id 
nifljiy  tripa,  till  it  ran  out  of  ga&>  and  then  the 
reinuinder  of  thp  audience  wns  [ockpd  in  the 
hall  and  pohce  guards   ported. 

*^  On  Marcli  M  the  police  rcTobed  the  per- 
mis^^ion  p:rantd-*d  flevpral  weeka  earlitr  for  Jeho- 
vHh'a  witnesst's  to  bold  a  three-day  assembly 
at  Lcs  AmbaMKadciir^  in  BuenoH  Aires,  hi^h- 
Jitl^bt  flf  whitth  was  to  hp  a  pubjic  lecture  by 
N,  H.  KiiotP,  ptcftitlent  of  the  Watchtower  Bi- 
ble and  Tract  Society  o£  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
t^tirmiHsion  was  revoked  only  the  day  before  the 
advertised  assembly  was  to  convene.  Police  re- 
t'ufl^^d  to  inditflte  tlie  reason  for  their  action^ 
but  did  itraiit  ponnission  to  hold  the  assembly 
at  the  Ivinf^dotn  Halt  of  Jehovah's  ffitnesst^a 
in  Buf^nos  Airt-iiT  where  regular  meetings  had 
been  hflld  for  the  past  eight  years.  Friday  and 
Saturday  sessions  were  attended  by  fl72  and 
772  respectively. 

^  Application  was  iBade  to  hold  the  public 
meeting  in  L^  Anibassadeurs,  as  Kingdom  Ball 
was  too  sniallj  but  this  application  was  denied 
at  the  last  minute.  It  was  learned  that  this  is 
standard  policy  with  the  Argentine  police,  to 
CEHcel  and  deny  at  the  last  miiQDte  so  that  it 
will  be  impofisible  to  make  other  arrangements 
or  lodge  protests  that  can  be  acted  upon  in 
time.  Howevern  petmissiott  to  hold  the  meeting 
in  Kingdom  HaLl  still  stood.  It  began  at  4  p.m. 
on  April  3,  In  attendance  were  1,200, 

^'  At  4 :  40  police  interrupted  the  meeting  and 
without  explanation  began  taking  everyone  to 
the  police  station.  Some  46  potice  w^re  present, 
with  drawn  guns  and  tear-gas  bombs.  The  wag- 
on  began   taking  the  audience"  to   the   station 


thirty  at  a  time,  frisking  each  one.  Police  soon 
reolij^  it  would  be  an  all-night  job  to  take  in 
lf20D  persons,  so  they  hltowe^  wpmen  with 
children  to  go,  and  later  all  women.  When  the 
police  wagon  ran  out  of  gas,  the  men  remain* 
ing  were  loek«d  in  the  hall  and  a  police  guard 
posted. 

'^  At  police  headquarters  Mr,  Knorr  and  hia 
cIoBC  associate^  were  booked  and  flngurprinted, 
as  were  the  others  brought  in.  Approximately 
500  were  eventuaKy  at  the  station,  where  they 
were  held  in  an  open  courtyard,  no  place  to 
sit  down,  nothing  to  eat  since  noon,  and  ejE- 
poscd  to  the  cold.  They  were  atilJ  there  at  4  a.m. 
when  Mr.   Knorr  was  aJlowed  lo  leave. 

'^  An  AmoricaQ  citizen  passing  by  noticed  the 
unusual  activity  and  police  outside  Kingdom 
Hall,  asked  a  bystander  why,  and  then  entered 
the  meeting' plsce  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  When 
it  was  satifdied  and  he  started  to  leavr,  police 
halted  him.  He  was  in  the  flrBt  waponload  takt^n 
to  the  station.  An  Anstrian  who  had  seen  much 
in  Europe  during  Hitler*^  day  and  had  come  to 
Argentina  to  settle  was  at  the  meeting,  and  said 
the  Peron  government  tactics  so  reminded  him 
of  Fascism  and  Nazism  that  he  was  not  sure 
be  wanted  to  settle  there  after  nlL 

'^  Why  are  the  police  and  the  Argentine  gov- 
ernment so  fearful  of  a  Bible  lecture  T  Why  so 
frightened  at  the  preaching  qf  the  gospel  of 
Christ's  kingdom  T  Monday  morning  papers  of 
Buenos  Aires  gave  no  report  of  the  stoppage 
of  the  Bible  lecture  or  of,  the  mass  arrests. 
This  is  cnstomary  in  Argentina,  Why  advertise 
the  suppresaioc  of  religiou:^  freedom?  they 
reason.  A  tourist  guide  published  by  the  Buenoa 
Aires  Branch  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston  says:  "Freedom  of  speech,  press  and 
religion  s.re  provided  for  in  the  constitution.*' 
But  a  large  gulf  exists  bctu-ten  "provided  for** 
and  "provided".  [For  full  report  Kce  the  July  1, 
1949,  issue  of  The  Watchtower.] 
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Translators  Hide  Truth 
About  the  Soul 

IN  THE  original  Greek  test  of  the 
Cliristian  Scriptures  the  word  psyche 
occurs  105  times,  hut  only  58  times  is 
this  word  from  which  we  get  the  word 
psychology  translated  ^'soul".  Once,  it  is 
translated  **heart%  once  "heartily"  in  a 
phrase,  three  times  ''mind",  once  "us", 
once  '^ou",  an^  forty,  times  "life",  in  the 
King  James  Xersion  Bible* 

Among  these  variations  in  translation 
the^Bible  translators  have  especijally  hid- 
den the  truth  about  the  human  soul  by 
rendering  psyche  into  English  as  life. 
It  has  tended  to  give  us  the  idea  that  the 
life  is  one  thing  and  soul  is  another 
thing.  It  has  fostered  the  idea  that  a  per- 
son might  lose  his  life  without  losing 
his  souL  The  following  quotations  are 
the  instances  in  which  psyche  is  trans- 
lated life^  hut  which  would  better  have 
been  translated  soul  to  prevent  confu- 
sion and  to  reveal  the  truth: 

"They  are  dead  which  sought  the  young 
child's  life  [psyche,  soul]/' — Matthew 
2:20. 

'^Tle  that  findeth  his  life  ipsyehe,  soul] 
shall  lose  it:  and  he  that  loseth  his  life 
[vsychCj  soul]  for  my  sake  shall  find  it/' 
—Matthew  10:39;  16:25.     ' 

"The  Son  of  man  came  ...  to  give 
Jiis  life  [psychej  soul]  a  ransom  for 
many/'— Matthew  20:28;  Mark  10:45. 

"Is  it  lawful  .  ,  .  to  save  Life  [psyche, 
soul  J  r— Mari  3:4;  Luke  6: 9. 

"Whosoever  will  save  his  life  [psychCj 
soul]  shall  lose  it;  but  whosoever  .shall 
lose  his  life  [psyche,  soul]  for  my  sake 
and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it. 
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For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul 
[psyche,  soul]  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  [psyche] T 
(Mark  8:35-37;  Luke  9:24)  How  few 
English  readers  are  aware  that  ^^life" 
and  ""^soul"  each  used  twice  in  these  vers- 
es translate  the  one  Greek  word  I 

''The  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  de- 
stroy men's  lives  [psyche^  soul]^  but  to 
save  them/' — Luke  9 :  56. 

"Take  no  thought  for  your  }ife  [psyche^ 
soul]  y  what  ye  shall  eat ;  neither  for  the 
body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  The  life 
[psyche,  soul]  is  more  than  meat,  and 
the  bodv  is  more  than  raiment/' — Luke 
12:22,23;  Matthew  6:25. 

"If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not 
his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and 
children,  and  brethren^  and  sisters,  yea^ 
and  his  own  life  [psycyie,,  soul]  also,  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple." — Luke  14:  26, 

"Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his  life 
[psyche,  soul]  shall  lose  it;  and  whoso- 
ever shall  lose  his  life  [psyche,  soul] 
shall  preserve  it/'— rLuke  17 :  33. 

In  this  last  text  as  in  several  preced- 
ing ones  the  thought  is  that  Christ's  foot- 
step followers  are  to  remember  that 
their  present  existence  as  souls  is  under 
decree  of  death  anyway;  but  that  God's 
grace  has  provided  redemption  and, 
after  deaths  a  resurrection,  a  living 
again,  in  the  New  Worl^,  The  call_  of 
this  Christian  era  is  for  Christ's  spirit- 
begotten  followers  to  lay  down  their  lives 
in  God's  service,  as  living  saeriSees,  fo]- 
lowing  the  example  of  Christ  Jesus.  The 
divine  promise  is  that  all  consecrated 
believers  in  Christ  who  do  so,  faithfully, 
will  be  granted  a  share  with  Him  in  the 
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"divine  nature",  through  the  operation 
of  the  "first  resurreetion".  Thus,  though 
they  lose  human  soul  in  Gtod's  service  on 
earth,  they  will  be  rewarded  with  soul  as 
immortal  spirits  in  the  heavenly  king- 
dom.—2  Peter  1 :  4 ;  Revelation  20:  5,  6. 

'*The  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life 
[psyche,  soul]  for  the  sheep."  "I  lay 
down  my  life  [psycket  soul],  for  the 
sheep."  ^'I  lay  down  my  life  [^isyche, 
soul],  that  I  might  [receive]  it  again/' 
(John  10:11,15,17)  Jesus  the  Good 
Shepherd  "poured  out  his  soul  unto 
death''  and  *'thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin".  (Isa.  S3 :  12, 10)  By  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead  Christ  Jesus 
took  up  or  received  life  as  a  soul,  but 
this  time  in  the  spirit  realm. 

*'He  that  loveth  his  life  [psyche,  soul] 
shall  lose  it;  and  he  that  hateth  his  life 
[psyche,  soul]  in  this  world  sliall  [pre- 
serve] it  unto  life  eternal/' — John  12:25. 

The  thought  here  is  that  faithfulness 
to  God  under  present  evil  conditions 
means  necessarily  not  setting  one's  heart 
upon  the  present  things  of  enjoyment 
but  being  willing  to  sacrifice  human  life 
with  all  it  means  in  the  service  of  Jeho- 
vah God  and  of  his  Kingdom,  Accord- 
ing to  the  divine  provision,  a  person  do- 
ing so  will  be  accounted  worthy  of  life 
as  a  soul  under  the  blessed  conditions 
of  the  world  to  come.  He,  though,  who 
loves  the  present  condition  of  things  and 
who  values  the  enjoyments  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  present  world  higher  than 
he  values  righteousness  and  obedience 
to  God  will  thus  be  proving  himself  un- 
worthy of  the  future  life  as  a  soul. 

''Wilt  thou  lay  down  thv  life  [psyche, 
soul]  for  my  sake?"— John  13:38. 

'*Men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives 
[ps^fche,  soul]  for  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ/'— Acts  15 ;  26. 

"Neither  count  I  my  life  [psyche ^  soul] 
dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish 
my  course  with  joy," — Acts  20:  24, 

The  apostle  Paul  had  learned  to  view 
the  present  life  as  a  soul  rightly,  as  of 
small  value  in  comparison  with  the  fu- 
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tore  one  promised  in  the  "first  resurrec- 
tion"* He  did  not  count  it  "dear"  or  pr# 
cions  in  the  sense  of  being  more  valu- 
able than  God  and  Christ  and  their  favor 
or  than  the  opportunities  for  serving 
them.  See  Philippians  3:  8-11. 

'*SiT6j  I  perceive  that  this  voyage  will 
be  with  hurt  and  much  damage,  not  only 
of  Ihe  lading  and  ship,  but  also  of  onr 
lives  [psyche J  soul],"— Acts  27:10. 

"There  shall  be  no  loss  of  any  man*s 
life  [psyche,  soul]."— Acts  27:  22, 

''I  am  left  alone^  and  they  seek  my  life 
[psyche,  soul]/' — Romans  11 :  3. 

"Who  have  for  my  life  [psyche,  soul] 
laid  down  their  own  necks," — Eomans 
1G:4, 

"Because  for  the  work  of  Christ  he 
was  nigh  unto  death,  not  regarding  his 
life  [psyche,  soulj." — Philippians  2:30. 

"He  laid  down  bis  life  [psyche,  soul] 
for  us:  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our 
lives  ipsyche,  soul]  for  the  brethren." 
— 1  John  3:16. 

"The  third  part  of  the  creatures  which 
were  in  the  sea,  and  had  life  [psyche^ 
soul],  died." — Revelation  8:  9, 

"They  loved  not  their  lives  [psyche, 
soul]  unto  the  deat^  "-Revelation  12 :  11, 

Thus  we  see  that  the  word  soul  not 
only  applies  to  a  living  individual,  as  at 
1  Corinthians  15:45^  reading:  "The  first 
man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul 
[psyche']/^  The  word  also  applies  to 
one's  life  as  a  soul^  and  in  this  \VTiy  a 
person  can  lose  his  soul  God  can  destroy 
this  soul  forever,  by  refusing  to  resur- 
rect a  person  who  is  a  willful,  irreform- 
able  sinner  from  the  dead  in  the  new 
world.  As  Jesus  said:  "Fear  not  them 
which  Mil  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to 
kill  the  soul:  but  rather  fear  him  which 
is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  io 
hell  [Gefeewwa;  annihilation]."  (Matthew 
10:28)  It  takes  individual  research  in 
the  Bible,  therefore,  to  uncover  the  truth 
which  Bible  translators  have  hid  about 
the  soulj  showing  that  the  human  soul  is 
mortal  and  not  indestructible.  Hope  of 
life  for  the  dead  lies  in  the  resurrection. 
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Ban  of  Jesuits  in  Swiss  Constitution 


P/c  ^  Tiie  so-called  '*ban  of  the  Jes- 
'  ^K^  mis"  (Jesuit  Interdiction)  was 
^^^  i  introduced  into  the  Swiss  Fed- 
Ik5^4li^*eral  Constitution  one  hundred 
and  pne  years  ago  in  order  to  counteract 
the  progress  of  the  fanatical,  peace- 
disturbing  spirit  of  political  Catholi- 
cism under  tJie  .leadership  of  the  Jesuits, 
And,  be  it  noted,  it  was  not  the  Prot- 
estants (who  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  Swiss  people)  who  demanded  this 
Jesuit  clause,  but  rather  good  Catholics 
who  knew  that  the  Jesiuts  are  detrimen- 
tal to  the  people  because  they  crudely 
disturb  the  peaceful  living  side  by  side 
of  the  two  confessions,  and  were  the  re- 
peated cause  of  religious  wars. 

The  original  "ban''  applies  only  to 
their  activity  in  churches  or  (convent) 
schools^  however.  It  has  its  origin  in 
1848,  but  in  1874,  on  the  basis  of  further 
bad  experiences,  this  provision  had  to  be 
made  more  severe  by  adding  that  it  can 
be  extended  to  other  clerical  orders  inim- 
ical to  the  state  if  they  disturb  the  reli- 
fious  peEice.  These  restrictions  have 
een  frequently  and  obviously  vioJated 
in  later  years.  Tteformed  Church  Synods 
and  the  newspapers  have  often  protest- 
ed against  these  violations  of  the  consti- 
tution. On  the  other  hand,  Catholics  un- 
der Jesuit  influence  protest  against  this 
so-cdUed  ^'exceptional  clause''. 

It  is  the  main  object  of  the  Jesuit  Or- 
der to  fanatically  exterminate  '*Protes- 
tant  heretics''  out  of  all  countries  with 
all  the  means  at  their,disposal  In  a  coun- 
try like  Switzerland,  with  a  Protestant 
majority^  this  is  naturally  hot  possible 
without  disturbing  the  peace.  A  teacher 
of  public  law,  Fleiner,  whose  fame  has 
extended  far  beyond  our  boundaries,  has 
toudied  on  the  essence  of  the  question  in 
th^  following  words ; 

The  Society  of  Jesus  (societag  Jesu)  ac- 
cording to  its  tendencies  and  methods  is  an 
enemy  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Fed- 
eral constitution  is  based,  and  combats  the 
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authority  of  the  state  neutral  in  liiattei^  oi 
faith,  with  all  the  means  of  which  the  Order 
has  aft  its  disposal  in  virtue  of  its  military 
organization  and  the  absolute  spiritnal  obe- 
dience of  its  meinbers.  The  Society  of  Jesus, 
the  very  Order  for  the  fighting  of  Protestant- 
ism, rejects  the  equality  of  rights  of  the 
faiths  in  the  state  and  seeks  to  establish  the 
e3:clusive '  domination  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  public  lite,  [P.  Fleiner,  Swiss  Vonstiiu- 
tional  Law,  pag^s  325-367] 

Catholic  Canton  Against  the  Jesuits! 

Swiss  history  bears  record  of  what  a 
representative  of  the  government  in  the 
Catholic  canton  of  Ticino,  Colonel  Lu- 
vini,  officially  stated  regarding  the  trou- 
blesome peaee^breakerSj  the  Jesuits : 

The  Canton,  'ftrhich  it  is  my  honor  to  repre- 
sent, is  wholly  of  Catholic  faith.  In  the  first 
proTisions  of  its  constitution,  the  Catholic 
faith  is  declared  to  be  its  state  religion,  and 
its  laws  tender  the  proof  of  in  what  deep  re- 
spect we  hold  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  And 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Canton  of  Ticino 
unhesitatingly  declared  itself  against  the 
Jesuits  and  numbered  itself  among  those  who 
desired  to  have  them  removed  from  the  Con- 
federation, And  this  for  the  reason  that  Can- 
ton Ticino  can  recognize  no  religious,  no  con- 
fessional question  in  the  Jesuit  question.  It  is 
not  suehj  gentlemen,  because  the  Society  of 
JesuSf  from  its  inception  till  this  very  day  h 
counted  in  the  eyes  of  eminent  men,  in  the 
eyes  of  Catholic  social  or  spiritual  dignitaries, 
or  by  the  Catholics  who  are  knoivn  for  their 
faithful  adherence  to  the  teachings  and  rites 
of  Catholicism,  as  an  institution  which  has 
jbeeji  created  Iot  the  purpcjst?  of  attaining  su- 
preme power,  be  it  in  monarchial  or  republi- 
can states.  In  its  essence,  the  Jesuit  question 
is  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  political  ques- 
tion. The  JesuitSj  as  the  declared  enemies  of 
the  equality  of  state  subjects,  of  the  freedom 
of  tiie  press,  and  of  education  extended  to  sW 
the  people  under  the  supervision  of  the  state, 
threaten  by  their  continual  dangerous  expan- 
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aion  the  Hlwrties  so  dearly  bought  Vy  tte  Fed* 
era!  Cantons, 

On  July  21,  1773,  Pope  Clement  XIV 
issued  a  papal  brief,  in  which  "Oar  Lord 
a^d  Saviour"  is  played  out  against  the 
order,  which,  calling  itself  after  Him  as 
the  ''Society  of  Jesus"  in  reality  mis- 
used the  munificence  shown  by  the  popes 
toward  them  in  the  most  disgraceful 
manner^  kindled  strife  "almost  all  over 
the  world",  and  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  "our  beloved  sons^  the  kings  of 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal  and  both 
Sicilies**  have  proved  themselves  ripe 
for  dissolution.  Therefore  *^after  mature 
consideration,  on  the  grounds  of  certain 
knowledge  and  out  of  the  abundance  of 
apostolic  power,  we  dissolve  this  Society 
and  suppress  it"  radically  as  laid  down 
in  detailed  provisions.  .  .  .  In  1814  "the 
anxiety  for  all  the  churches"  drove  Pope 
Pius  VII  to  restore  the  ''Society  of  Je- 
sua"-  (J.  Boni,  The  Jesuit  Question^ 
page  13) 

From  the  foregoing  impartial  judg- 
ments of  Catliolic  men  of  authority  every 
person  of  good-will  should  now  judge 
whether  the  Jesuits  should  be  considered 
as  disturbers  of  the  peace  or  not. 

Exceptional  Laws? 

Are  so-called  "exceptional  laws" 
against  willful  disturbers  of  the  peace 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  a  democratic 
constitution?  Is  the  ''Jesuit  ban"  in  any 
way  contrary  to  the  equality  of  rights  of 
confessions?  By  no  means!  No  Catholic 
is  deprived  of  his  rights  by  tlte  consti- 
tution. However/  the  fanatical  Jesuits 
are  naturally  not  allowed  to  exterminate 
those  of  a  different  faith  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  constitution.  If  a  Society 
has  as  its  aim  and  purpose  to  destroy 
the  denominational  equality  of  rights  of 
citizens,  to  make  Catholics  of  "heretics" 
or  to  extirpate  them,  then  such  a  Society 
may  not  rightly  expect  protection  from 
the  constitution.  The  time  would  now  be 
ripe  for  the  Jesuits  to  prove  that  they 
acknowledge  the   right  of   equality   of 
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Protestants.  Only  then  would  the  "ex- 
ceptional laws"  against  them  be  super-^ 
fluous* 

From  the  records  of  the  activity  of  the 
Jesuits  it  is  known  that  already  a  year 
after  the  entry  of  the  Jesuits  into  Frei- 
burg^ Switzerland,  it  was  ruled  that  no 
citizen  may  send  his  children  to  Berne 
or  Geneva  for  education,  or  have  them 
placed  into  Protestant  families  any- 
where*  Late^  it  was  decreed  in  Canton 
Schwyz  that  only  the  Papal  Church  was 
recognized  and  that  no  permission  of 
domicile  should  be  issued  to  non-Catho- 
lics to  settle  in  this  canton.  Mixed  mar- 
riages, that  is,  marriages  between  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants,  were  prohibited. 
Only  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  checked  this  ten- 
dency and  established  order.  And  now  is 
it  expected  to  again  concede  the  legal 
freedom  to  this  intolerant  Catholic  So- 
ciety to  suppress  their  opponents  as  in 
former  times f 

Distinguished  theologians  of  the  Re- 
formed National  Church  answer  that  the 
Protestants  of  that  time  did  not  ask  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Jesuit  clause,  and 
that  they  have  no  interest  in  its  main- 
tenance. Nevertheless,  the  removal  of 
the  '%B.n''  should  not  be  accomplished  by 
way  of  the  secret  evasion  so  often  prac- 
ticed by  Catholics  in  recent  years.  If  it 
came  to  a  discussion  before  a  national 
plebiscite  the  Jesuits  would  manifestly 
have  to  admit  that  their  real  aim  is  to 
make  all  Switzerland  Catholic. 

A  few  questions  should  be  examined, 
as,  for  instance:  What  have  been  the  ef- 
fects of  manifest  violations  of  the  con- 
stitution .with  regard  to  the  religious 
peace  that  the  Jesuits  have  made  them- 
selves guilty  of  in  Swits^erland  in  the 
past  15  years!  Are  certain  principles  of 
Jesuit  thought  arid  action  compatible 
with  the  guaranteed  legal  benefits  of 
freedom  of  faith  and  conscience  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  constitution?  Can 
the  Jesuits  produce  the  evidence  to  the 
Swiss  people  that  they  are  willing  and 
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ready  to  respect  the  religibus  peace  and 
the  foundation  of  our  constitutional 
state? 

Jesuits  Fear  Popular  Vttte 

Such  questions,  which  aim^at  the  heart 
of  the  matter  awd  are  not  iiigeiiious  legal 
trickery  are  not  pleasant  to  the  Jesuits. 
In  any  case,  the  Jesuits  do  not  -wish  to- 
day to  follow  the  straightforward  and 
only  clean  way  to  a  revision  of  the  con- 
stitutioji,  that'^is,  by  popular  vote.  They 
do  not  find  it  necessary  either,  aa  long 
as  so  many  Protestant  men  in  govern- 
mental authority  so  generously  tolerate 
the  evasion  in  practice  of  the  Jesuit  ban* 
It  is  also  interesting  to  learn  what  the 
Protestant  (1947^  No.  7,  Ziirich)  reports 
on  this  subject: 

But  as  stated,  till  today  the  Catholiea  have 
not  followed  this  course  [the  partial  rei^i^ion 
of  the  daiLse  in  the  constitiition),  th^  only 
straightfarward  way  mentioned.  They  fear 
that  a  legal  initiative  {that  is,  the  provoking 
of  a,  national  plebiscite  by  obtaining  a  suffix 


cient  number  of  signatures  os  practiced  in 

Switzerland)  would  not  lead  to  succeaa.  In- 
deed, it  is  even  feared  by  certain  persons  that 
not  even  all  Cantons  with  a  Catholic  major- 
ity would  vote  for  the  revocation  of  the  Jesuit 
clause.  ^Above  all,  they  do  not  trust  the  attir 
tude  of  the  Freiburg  Catholics.  It  is  known 
that  the  late  highly  esteemed  Bishop  Besson 
was  against  the  Jesuits,  and  it  is  feared  that 
the  people  of  Canton  Freiburg  eouid  share 
his  views. 

If  Catholics  are  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  if  deceased  bishops  and  popes  were 
likewise,  then  the  conclusion  is  surel^^ 
justified  that  the  "Society  of  Jesus'^  is, 
after  all,  not  so  harmless  as  Jesuits 
would  like  to  represent  themselves  to 
unlcnowiiig  Protestants.  And  so  it  ean  be 
said  of  the  Jesuit  clause  what  Paul 
stated  regarding  the  law  of  Moses,  "that 
the  law  i^  not  made  for  a  righteous  man^ 
hnt  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient,  for 
the  ungodly  and  for  sinners/'  (1  Tintothy 
1 : 9) — Awake!  correspondent  in  Switzer- 
land. 


Whot's  in  a  ii0mc? 

The  WatcJitower  is  a  magazine  for  thinking  Christians.  It  has  been 
appropriately  named,  as  it  has,  for  over  70  years,  been  faithfully  watch- 
ing the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  and  in  turn  calling  these  momentous 
facts  to  the  attention  of  its  readers.  Always  alert  and  progressive. 
The  Watchtower  has  avoided  the  binding  influence  of  creeds,  remain- 
ing free  to  "walk  in  the  advancing  light"  as  the  Scriptures  command- 
Its  revealing  articles  on  Christian  conduct  also  qualify  The  Watch- 
tower  for  its  distinctive  name.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  its  watch- 
fulness by  subscribing  today  t  A  year*s  subscription  for  this  biii:ionthlyj 
16-page  magazine  is  but  $1. 


WATCHTOWER  111  AdamA  St.  BrMJklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

EnoloBfrd  is  H$l,    Pl^Afie  aend  m^  The  Watchtotter  for  one  ye^ar. 
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FBd«raJ  Germftn  BepubMc 

FlAnned 

^  The  riroft  flf  the  "VVpfitfirn  Cpi-- 
mnn  rniistltution  wn3  imdor  (^oii- 
Blderatlon  at  Bonn,  Gi*rmnny,  Iti 
Itite  April,  On  the  24th  the  two 
majnr  purtlea  ajiprart'd  to  hdve 
i-Gacherl  aotnfl  kitifl  of  nifrKcmRnt. 
The  nn\t  ^^ny  envoys  from  the 
l*?iTU«m("i^t»Ty  Con7\c\l  met  w\th 
the  mllltnry  KfVRrnors  of  the 
Westt^rn  fxiwerH  at  Fnmkffirt 
anU  Hci'eed  U[Kjn  dl^f^utf'd  puidta. 
Vet  the^  Oprn^nns  hesitiit|pf1  on 
tJie  pstdbll&hnirnt  of  a  U'esTern 
CleruiRn  stnte  as  a  F*^deral  Ger- 
man Kepublit.  The  owupying 
powersi  of  the  U.S.,  Britain  and 
France  were  ansloua  to  get  It 
going,  and  to  Jine  it  up  in  the 
general  plan  for  Western  Kurope, 
At  Lake  Success  (April  20)  Jacob 
A.  Malik,  Soviet  representative 
to  the  U.  N\,  tacitly  agreed  that 
the  proposed  meeting  of  the 
f;ouncll  ot  l''or«*lgn  >riti!stera  on 
GermHny  would  not  interfere 
with  the  plflD  of  establishing  a 
Weptern  German  government.  It 
was  reported  that  the  U,  S.  and 
Britfiln  would  propose  at  the  im- 
pending council  that  the  Soviet 
zone  be  merged  with  the  other 
zones  io  the  forming  of  a  single 
federal  state.  The  Russians  were 
understood  to .  be  in  favor  of  a 
eentraliied  German^ government. 
Dc.  Kurt  S<^hunmcher,  leader  of 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  d<^ 
t'laretl  thai  CieTTnaiiy  must  ii^ace 
*1ls  own  demands"  before  the 
CouncI]  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
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CMnft'a  Wooden  Ramparts 

^  The  woodep  ferc^  which  the 
Chinese  ere<;ted  around  Shflnc- 
hal  was  a  fitting  symbol  of  the 
power  of  its  resJstnnee  before  the 
on^vard  sweep  of  Communlat 
troops  from  the  north.  On  the 
banks  of  the  YanirtKe  these  fore 
ffl  were  poised  nearly  a  million 
strong,  ready  In  m)d>Aprtl  t*^ 
cfosf^  and  CJirry  everything  to 
the  south  before  them,  Bnt  they 
bad  a  nUnd  to  iMir^mln.  If  (bey 
could  RO  forward  without  re^Jfil- 
anc^  thnt  would  be  even  tM*tter 
They  had  made  peare  propoi^»]s 
i^'hleh  included  practically  com- 
plete surrender  by  the  Nati^ohol 
1st  government,  capitulation  by 
the  disheartened  troops  defend- 
ing China  ineflfectively^  though 
nOO,000  strong.  The  constitution 
of  China  must  also  be  abolistJed. 
Nationalist  China  re-jected  the 
terms.  The  Communists  b^ean  to 
move  forward.  The  capital  city 
of  Hfi  akow  was  abaniloDed  by 
the  Nattonalists.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  month  gunfire  ^a" 
beard  north  of  Hanj^chow  sni 
Nationalist  ofiielals  were  ffee'ng 
the  city.  Shanghai,  behind  Its 
wooden  ramparts,  waited  tensely- 
Some  1800  Americans  resident 
In  the  great  city  were  counseled 
to  leave. 

BrltUh  Sblps  Attacked 
^  Four  Briti&h  Royal  Wevy 
shtps  found  ttemsplves  In  * 
tight  spot  In  late  April.  Sailing 
on  the  Yangtze  they  were  fired 
upon     by    Communist     artillery. 
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Forty^fonr  British  seam^ti  w^re 
killed  and  a  Jiundred  wouaded. 
Most  severely  hit  was  the  aldop 
Amethyst^  which  was  Isolated 
near  Chiufciang,  forty  rallefl  from 
Nanking.  Rescue  nttempts  wer& 
hindered  but  finnlly  accom- 
plished. The  resulting  agitation 
was  permitted  to  die  down. 

Ufttns  the  Berlin  Blockade 

^  Moves  on  the  part  of  tluBSla 
suggesting  that  the  Berlin  block- 
ade might  be  llfteil  ^^^re  In  evi- 
dence In  late  April.  Tho  blockade 
hrtd  been  set  up  ten  ciontha  be- 
fore to  sriueeee  out  the  LT.  S., 
Brltnln-and  France  from  the  old 
Hermnn  capital.  But  wltbnut  suc- 
cess. The  amazing  "nlrllft'*  car* 
ried  In  enough  supplies  to  keep 
the  three  ionee  of  Western  wvu- 
patlon  warmed,  clothed  nnd  fed. 
U.  S.  and  British  flterg  in  mld- 
Aprll  flew  12,940  tons  of  sup- 
plies Info  Berlin  In  one  day,  mak- 
Ing  l,3f>S  flights.  The  evidence 
wa!j  clenr  that  the  blockaded 
Konea  cou^d  be  fed  and  supplied 
by  tbe  "airlift"  Indefinitely. 
Meanwhile  the  Riifl,ilnn  zone  Of 
occupation  wns  not  faring  60 
well,  for  It  was  blockaderl  by  the 
^^'eBte^n  powers,  n?  far  as  get- 
ting any  supplies  from  the  rest 
of  Germany  was  concfirned.  So 
talks  about  lifting  the  BUaslan 
blockade  were  begun* 

Truman  Sig:n»  ECA  Aid  BlU 

^  legislation  authorizing  $5,- 
430,000,000  for  the  European  Re- 
covery Program  was  sign^  by 
Pr^idect  Truman  April  19.  It 
covered  requiremeutft  for  the  neit 
fifteen  months.  The  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration, 
which  Is  the  agency  Bupenrl.>5ing 
the  program,  at  once  drafted  a 
request  for  $1,000,000,000  as  a 
starter.  A  week  later  the  presi- 
dent astced  that  the  total  sum  be 
reduced  by  $157,800,000.  While 
lending  all  this  money  to  Eu- 
rope, It  !s  observed  that  the  U.S. 
Is  itself  in  the  rtM  to  the  tune 
of  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dotlarfl, 
51150»000,000,000.  The  debt  car- 
ries with  it  the  possibility  of  In- 
duTion.  instability  economical lyj 
depression  and  loss  of  pergonal 
freedoms. 
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IP.9^  Setfeteff  of  Det«»e 

^  Important  d  e  c  1  a  i  o  n  s  i^ere 
made  by  the  v^ew  xj\  S.  secretary 
of  defense,  Louie  Johnaon,  in 
iate  Aprfi.  On  the  10th  he  abo3- 
Ished  21  boards  and  commltteeB 
In  the  National  ^Dttaty  Estab- 
lishment. MaDy  ot  them  were 
quite  useless.  On  the  20th  he 
<>rdered  into  effect  a  policy  of 
racial  equality  for  the  NatLonal 
Military  EstabUE^hment,  and  a 
week  later  >  named  James  C. 
Evans,  ^egro  engineer,  to  be  his 
eJyJlian  aseMant  for  prohleiiia 
relating  to  raci'o  I  eq\i  ality <  A 
more  spet^tacular  decision  ^aa 
made  when  Jahuaon  otilered  all 
■work  stopped  on  the  navy^a 
super-aircraft  carrier,  the  65,000- 
ton  United  States.  The  order  was 
given  to  John  L.  SuiliTan,  secre- 
tary Cft  the  navyr  m  a  brief  note^ 
con tatnl ng  but  t wa  senten ces* 
Mr.  Sullivan  did  not  lite  the 
idea  very  much,  and  on  the  ^tfth 
turned  la  his  re^lgnatiou,  to  be 
made  effective  a^  soon  aa  possi- 
ble. 

Medical  Aid  PUd 

<^  FresldeQt  Tniman  addre^ed 
a  mesaagfe  to  CoQ^reee  on 
April  22  caiUug  for  a  Bystein  of 
compulsory  inaucauce  'to  niaka 
av^iltiDie  enough  medical  serv- 
ices to  go  around,  and  to  eee  that 
everybody  has  u  chance  to  ob- 
tain  these  services".  Estimates 
put  the  annual  outlays  required 
at  ahout  ^7.000,000,000,  to  be 
financed  by  a  3-percqnt  payroll 
tax,  employerfl  and  employees 
paying  ii  percent  each.  An  omni- 
bus bill  to  CflTj-y  out  the  pro- 
gram was  intrrfOiiced  iii  boih 
houses  of  Con^re»9  April  2&. 
Catholfo  groups  opposed  the  pn>- 
grani,  sayl-ug  it  'would  make 
health  care  "practically  a  gov- 
ern ment  monopoly".  The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Aeao- 
clatlon  also  opposed  the  plan, 
saying  It  vvould  lead  to  Jneffl- 
elency  and  liiferLor  treatment, 
lowering  the  standards  of  Amer- 
ican health. 

tJ,  S,  Labor  BiU 

^  Modem  law?  are  not  like 
those  of  the  Medea,  They  are  sub- 


ject ^  freoupnt  change.  The  U.B, 
Hoitee  of  Represientatlvefl^  on 
AprlJ  20,  began  d«bate  on  a  n«v 
labor  bill  to  replace  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  Wood  bUl 
sought  to  retain  much  of  the  old 
bill,  but  the  Lesinski  bill,  aiao 
presented,  wanted  to  reinstate 
the  earlier  Wagner  Act,  with  a 
few  minor  thanges,  Tbfe  T>resl- 
dentt  at  a  press  conference*  said 
he  would  consider  votes  on  these 
bills  a  teat  of  party  loyalty.  He 
backs  tihe  Leslnskl  bill.  His  re- 
marks were  widely  condemned, 
as  b^ln^  coet^ir^. 

Divorce  £vll 

^  The  U.  S.  -Supreme  Court 
ruled '(April  18),  in  a  5-4  deci- 
sion, that  a  ODe-slded  tapld  di- 
vorce, such  as  some  of  thoge  ob- 
tained at  Reno,  could  be  declared 
illegal.  The  divorce  could  be 
challeDged  If  the  partner  whs  not 
represented  ia  the  proceedings. 
Divorce  regulations  in  the  U.  S. 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  etatea. 
making  48  different  sets  of  laws 
on  the  subject^  to  which  another 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
added. 

Boy^  BealKBH 

^  President  Truman  on  April  Hi 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Ken- 
neth C.  Royall,  secretary  t>f  the 
army,  effective  the  27th.  Until  a 
successor  ia  named  Gordon  Gray, 
the  assistant  secretary,  will  serve 
as  secretary. 

Xavajos  and  Hopls 

^  E:£tendiiig  adequate  aid  to 
Navajo  and  HopI  Indians  would 
not  be  an  overnight  Job,  accord- 
ing to  a  House  Vvbllc  Lands  feub- 
cornmlttee**  opinion  gi  ven  on 
Aprli  IS.  A  ten-year  program, 
costing  $90,000,000,  was  called 
for  and  is  bein^  given  considera- 
tion. 

Israel  Bars  Jerusalem  Flan 

#•  The  U,N.  Conciliation  Com- 
mission for  Tal^stlne  feporterl 
April  20  Chat  tfte  Israeli  govero- 
ment  had  rep<^uted  its  refusal  Co 
accept  Intematlonaltzation  of  Je- 
rusalem. In  a  progress  repoi-t 
to  Secretary  Geoerai  Trygve  Lie, 
the  commiasloQ  stated  that  Prime 


restated  his  cotmtry^s  attitude  Id 
a  ttonference  at  Tel  avIv,  t^nd 
had  also  told  the  delegates  that 
Israel  accepted  without  reserva- 
tion internaftonai  control  of  the 
**holy  places"  iu  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Arabs  had,  however, 
espresSftd  readiness  to  acni?pl  the 
principle  of  an  international 
regime  in  Jeruaalem.  The  Vati- 
can repeated  lt$  cfbjective  of  an 
Internationalized  Jerusalem,  con- 
sidering other  gu  arantees  too 
general. 

The  Pope 

^  Pope  Ptus  XT!  was  made  a 
policeman  In  mid-April,  receiving 
an  honorary  badge  from  Police 
Sut>erlntendent  B.  J.  Barrett^  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Since  many 
American  policemen  are  Cath- 
olics, thia  Is  f*D  interestlriE  ges- 
ture.  April  16  the  pope  wna  tele- 
ri^ed  And  In  t^e  leri&w  AsJ/J  Jji? 
saiv  television  as  a  potent  means  ■ 
of  spreading  Catholicism,  I^te 
in  April  the  pope  urged  Catholic 
clerg;y  to  Intensify  their  efforts 
against  Communism.  He  said, 
"To  the  lying  tactics  which  dom- 
iuate  the  w^rld,  the  clergy  must 
oppose  the  Indisputable  love  of 
truth  .  .  .  Co  the  spirit  of  cor- 
ruption^ priestly  purity." 

"Tr^sjordan*'  Incorrect 
^  Foreign  correspondents  at 
Amman^  .lordhn,  were  Informed 
that  ■*Tranajordan"  was  incor- 
rect as  the  name  of  the  country. 
The  correct  name  is  Hafehemite 
Jordan  Kingdom,  and  no  other 
will  be  recognized,  or  approved 
in  dispatches, 

IrtsJ]  liulfepeudedce 

-^  There  was  rejoicing  in  South- 
ern Ireland  as  the  inauguration 
of  the  Irish  Bepubiie  was  celfr 
b  rated  on  April  18,  breaking  the 
la&t  tie  with  the  British  crown. 
Archbi  shop  J  ohn  Charles  Mc- 
Quaide  presided  over  the  solemn 
mass  at  Dublin's  pro-Gathedral. 
President  Kelly  and  hi^  a-i^ 
drove  to  th*?  performance  In 
state.  Premier  Costello  was  also 
present  King  George  congratu- 
lated the  Irish  on  having  dis- 
carded blm. 
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la^A  Staj«  hi  Commimweiiltli 

#  At  the  end  *£  the  <x»ifereiice 
of  tJbte   prime   ministers   of   the 

(British)  CJommon wealth  In  Lon- 
don It  was  announced  on  April  28 
that  India's  membership  in  the 
CommonweaUh  would  continue. 
India  will  recognise  the  Brittata 
king  as  head  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but  not  of  India.  The 
former  Brltleh  "possession"  will 
become  a  sovereign  Independent 
republic.  The  kins  Is  l>ut  the  sym- 
bol of  the  unity  between  the 
member  states  of  the  Common- 
wealth, which  Pakistan  and  Cey- 
lon have  also  joined  on  these 
terms.  As  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ence there  are  now  eight  mem- 
bers In  the  Commonwealth  in- 
stead of  Ave. 

Ruhr  Authority 

^  An  agreement  to  ^t  ilp  a  alx- 
power  Ruhr  authority  was  signed 
at  London  April  2S.  The  author- 
ity Will  allocate  the  cote^  coal 
and  steel  of  the  Ruhr,  It  pro- 
vides a  Ryatem  of  inspection  to 
prevent  tli©  area  from  ever  apaln 
beporoing  an  Industrial  war  ma- 
chine. IlepreHPnted  tn  the  inter- 
national anthorlty  are  the  U-  S,, 
Britain,  France,  Belfflum^  the 
Netherlands  and  Luxembourg. 
Germany  will  be  rei>re9entecl 
when  It  again  has  a  le^al  gov- 
ernment. 

Playing  with  Fire 

<^  Mid-April  saw  some  70»000 
troope.  about  all  the  TL  S.  has  in 
Germany,  going  into  action 
against  an  imaginary  "aggres- 
sor". War  games  were  staged  on 
a  larger  scale  than  any  previ- 
ously engaged  in  by  U.  S.  forcps 
in  Europe.  The  mythical  invader 
assaulted  from  the  East  on  a  95- 
mile  front.  The  officers  of  the 
Swedish  army  were  present  as 
official  observers.  Huf^sia  was 
not   invited. 

Pieces  of  Oernumy 

#  Belgian,  Dutch  and  Lusem- 
hourg  forces  on  April  23  took 
over  little  pieces  of  Germany  on 
their  borders  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  recent  ais- 
power   conference   in   Pariis, 


land  OonliBcattoB  !■  finnfMy 

^  ^Tbe  HnDgarian  eovemment, 
said  to  follow  the  slogan  that 
*'everj  Knlak  [*'rich**  peasant] 
la  guilty  of  aomething'\  Is  re^ 
portedly  liquidating  them  a&  rap- 
idly as  possible.  Kulaks  are  be- 
ing arresteil,  fined^  iroprt^oned 
and  in  some  eases  executed.  The 
governuieDt  wants  land  collectiv- 
ized by  January  1,  when  a  new 
five-year  plan^  under  wblch 
$300,000,000  la  to  be  invested  for 
farm  machinery,  will  go  into  ef- 
fect. 

Czedi-Hnngarbw 

MDtQsl  Aid  Pact 

^  Premiers  Aatonin  Zapotocky 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  Istavan 
DobI  of  Hungary  signed  a  treaty 
of  frleDdsbtp  and  mutual  assist- 
ance in  Budape«t  April  16^  The 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  followed 
the  settlement  of  the  Slovak  and 
Hungarian  minoHties  question. 
AtH>ut  100,000  persons  were  ex- 
changed and  repatriated  each 
way.  Remaining  minorttlea  In 
both  countries  were  given  full 
cItlzeDshlp. 

Bulgarlmi  Super-Cabinet 

^  Bulgaria  on  April  23  set  up  a 
fiuper-cablnet  called  the  Bureau 
of  Ministerial  Council,  replacing 
a  government  committee  that 
had  been  handling  foreign  and 
national  defense  policies.  Pre- 
mier Georgi  Dimltrov  was  absent 
on  leave  in  Russia. 

Wlthdimwlni:  from  Korea 

^  Korean  government  officials 
and  tt.  S.  representatives  began 
discussions  In  mId-Aprll  looking 
to  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Korea  shortly.  Pres- 
ident Syngman  Rhee  announced : 
"Our  defense  forces  are  now  rap- 
Idly  approach  ing  the  poi  d  t  at 
which  our  security  can  be  as- 
sured, provided  the  Republic  of 
Korea  is  not  called  upda  to  face 
attack  from  a  foreign  source" 

Colombian  UprUing' 

^  Provincial  authorities  In  Co- 
lombia reported  that  sixteen  per- 
sons were  killed  April   17  as  a 

result  of  politiciil  rioting.  The 
ariEiy  had  succeeded  in  restoring 


order,  Bogota  newspapers  set  the 
number  of  killed  at  between  30 
and  40.  The  rioting  was  a  sort 
of  anniversary  observance  of  the 
klillng  of  left-wing  Liberal  lead- 
er Jorge  JItlecer  Gaitan  a  year 
ago- 
Argentine  Disturbance 

^  In  the  worst  labor  disturbanc- 
es since  President  Juan  Perdn 
was  inaugurated  at  least  four 
persons  were  killed  and  many 
wound  ed.  S  tri  kers  pro  tested  a 
rise  in  prices.  The  anthorltlea 
arrested  SS  men,  allegedly  Com- 
munists. 

Argentine  Airport 

^  The  largest  single  project  in 
the  Pep6n  flve-year  plan^  PlatranI 
Airport,  was  opened  April  80  by 
President  Pertfn.  It  la  being  built 
at  a  coat  of  $60,000,000  and  Is 
erpected  to  be  ready  to  handle 
all  air  trafllc  to  Argentina's  capi- 
tal within  a  few  mouths. 

Chile  Quttk»  Toll 
#  A  strong  earthquake  in  cen- 
tral Chile  on  Aj^rll  20  resulted  In 
property  damage  running  into 
the  mlllloD&,  Sisty*two  persons 
were  killed,  fifty-flve  of  them  be- 
ing inmates  of  prisons.  A  third 
of  all  the  hulldlngH  in  the  town 
of  Tralguen  were  destroyed^ 

fi&dnrance  Flight 

^  Wm.  Harris  and  Richard  Rle- 
del,  who  took  off  at  Fullerton, 
Calif.,  six  weeks  before,  brought 
their  plane  back  to  earth  In  safe- 
ty on  April  26*  They  had  «et  a 
world  fltght  endurance  record  of 
1,008  hours.  The  flight  Included 
a  round  trip  to  Miami,  Fla.  The 
plane  was  fueled  in  flight  from 
jeeps. 

X-Bays  produce  Mesons 

^  The  production  of  X-ray 
beams  with  energies  of  335^000,- 
000  volts  were  made  liuown  In 
late  April  in  a  report  from  Cali- 
fornia University  radiation  lab- 
oratories. The  beams  are  being 
Rucceasfully  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  mesons,  whichi  are  de- 
Bcrlbed  as  "the  stickum  that 
holds  the  universe  together*. 
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Are  Your  Questions  Answered? 

Do  you,  like  most  students  of  the  Bible  irequenfly  encounter 

questions  thai  seem  to  defy  answers  irithout  assistance? 

Have  you  some  unanswered  questions  on  ike  Bible  now? 

Would  you  tike  to  have  some  help? 

The  Watclitower  Society  has  published  many  Bible  helps  for  this 
very  purpose.  Among  theta.  are  the  three  books  pictured  below; 


These  three  hound  books,  "Let  God  Be  True'*,  ^'The  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand" 
and  "The  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free**,  with  a  combined  total  of  1688  pagesr 
contain  the  answers  to  literally  hundreds  of  Bible  Questions^  perhaps  some  of 
them  the  very  ones  on  which  you  have  been  seeking  more  information* 

To  all  who  seek  to  know  more  about  the  Bible  and  G-od's  purposes, 
who  want  to  have  their  Bible  questions  answered,  these  books  will  be 
an  invaluable  aid.  All  thr^ee  cai]  be  obtained  for  only  $1,  yet  each 
gives  insight  into  the  truths  of  God,  which  truths  exceed  in  value  all 
of  the  riches  this  world  holds,  Yes^  and  peace  of  mind  comes  when 
qoestiona  are  answered  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

Why  hot  Qft  your  copies  of  thase  baoks  todfty?  Send  In  tlie  attachad  coupon  togetliftr  with  (1  ^ncf  "LET 
aOD  B£  TRUE",  "THE  KINQDOM  IS  AT  HANO"  and  "THE  TRUTH  SHALL  MAKE  YOU  FREE"  wUI 
b«  mailed  postpaid.  If,  after  reading  them,  you  itm  hdva  quevtfons  unanswerccf  wc  shaif  tre  gUd  U  arrangs 
for  on*   al    our   representative^  to   call*   ar   to   correapond  with   /ou   concerning  th«   matter. 


I    *    I 


WATCHTOWEB 


Brooklyn  1,  N.  T. 


117  Adams  St 

Enclosed  is  $1.    Please  send  me  the  three  hooks 
"Let  God  Be  Tritc'^  "The  Kingdom  la  at  B<md''  and  ''The  Truth  Shall  Mfffcc  Tott  Frcc'\ 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

News  tfouroefl  tbat  Are  ahlt  to  keep  you  awrekke  to  the  vital  l»vue0 
of  our  tiitkes  must  be  unfetfiarted  by  censorship  &nd  aelhth  irkterefftfl, 
"AwalusI"  has  no  fetters*  It  recognises  f<ict«,  fa<3es  fiicts,  1$  free  to 
publish  fads*  "&  1«  not  bound  by  political  ^mbltiocift  or  obli^dtionit ;  it  is 
unhampered  by  ftdvcrtl*ers  whose  toes  must  not  be  tread  upon ;  It  is 
unpre;^udlced  fa^  t<^adltioncd  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  Itself  free  that 
It  may  speak  £reely  io  you*  But  it  does  not  abuse  Its  6:eedoin.  It 
maintains  inte^'ty  to  truth. 

**Awake  r*  uses  the  re^lar  new^s  channel?^  but  Is  not  dependent  on 
'diem.  Its  cwn  correapondenta  are  on  all  continent?,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncen^pred,  on^the-sccnes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  joumal^s  viewpoint 
la  not  narroVfcT,  but  is  international.  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
langua^cSft  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Through  its  pa^ea  many  fields  of 
kno-wl^ige  pass  in  rcvle^v— government,  conimerce,  religion,  histoty, 
geography,  £clence,  social  conditions,  natural  wonders — w^hy,  its  cover* 
a^  is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens. 

"Awake!"  pledge*  itself  to  righteous  princriples,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by. the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  renecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  rights 
eous  New  ^Vorld. 

Get  acquainted  v/ith  "Awakel"  Keep  awake  by  reading  "Aw^el" 
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THE  FLOOD  OF  NOAH^S  DAY 


■IP^^  Of  all  the  calamities  and  dis- 
^^A^^  a&ters  that  have  befallen  man 
none  equal  in  destructiveness 
the  flood  of  Noah's  day.  That 
catastrophic  disaster  was  so  universal 
and  overwhelming  that  it  encircled  the 
glohe  and  literally  washed  the  original 
world  of  human  society  right  out  of 
existence-  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the 
legends  of  practically  every  race  of  peo- 
ple mention  the  never-to-be-fotgotten 
deluge.  The  face  of  the  earth  also  car- 
ries indelible  marks  and  scars  caused 
by  that  frightful  cataclysmj  scars  that 
thousands  of  years  of  time  have  not 
been  able  to  erase.  And  while  the  muddy^ 
refuse-laden  waters  of  the  higher  critics^ 
skeptics  and  infidels  have  washed  over 
and  obscured  the  flood's  evidence  from 
general  view,  yet  the  bedrock  facts  still 
remain,  to  be  uncovered  by  digging 
through  the  soft  deposit  of  false  theories. 

Sir  James  George  Frazer^  speaking 
before  the  Royal  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
1916,  declared;  '*It  has  long  been  known 
that  legends  of  a  great  flood,  in  which 
almost  all  men  perished,  are  widely  dif- 
fused over  the  world."  Sir  James  then 
related  a  great  number  of  these  legend- 
ary stories  about  the  flood,  beginning 
with  the  ancient  Babylonian  accounts 
and  then  proceeding  .  with  traditional 
tales  from  Europe,  Asia,  North  and 
South  America  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  Other  noted  men  have  confirmed 
Frazer's  exhaustive  work. 
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A  historian  by  the  name  of  Berosus, 
who  lived  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  wrote  down  the  Babylonian  ver- 
sion of  the  flood  story,  and  portions  of 
his  account  were  prefierved  by  other  his- 
torians like  Euse^ius.  However,  up  un- 
til 1872  conceited  critics,  in  an  effort  to 
belittle  the  Bible,  claimed  Berosus  had 
only  taken  his  story  from  the  Bible  and 
hence  it  was  of  no  account  What  a  blow 
this  faultfinding  suffered  when  George 
Smith  in  1872  disclosed  that  cuneiform 
tablets  containing  the  ''Epic  of  Gilga- 
mesh"  was  the  original  source  of  Bero- 
sus* story!  These  clay  tablets  that  had 
popped  up  du ring  excava ti  on  in  th e 
ruins  of  Nmeveh  have  been  termed  "one 
of  the  glories  of  the  nineteenth  century". 
Written  for  the  Royal  Library  of  Nine- 
veh by  Sin-Iiqi-unnini  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.  they  told  of  the  building  of 
the  ship,  the  storm,  the  end  of  the  stbrm, 
the  sinking  of  the  sea»  the  grounding  of 
the  ship  on  a  mountain,  the  sending  out 
of  a  dove  and  raven,  and  finally  the  dis- 
embarkation and  offering  of  sacrifices  by 
the  survivors. 

Some  years  later  other  fragments  tell- 
ing of  the  flood  were  found  in  the  Meso- 
potamia valley  at  Ashur  and  in  Asia 
Minor  at  Boghaz  Keui,  and  these  find- 
ings further  shook  the  world  of  skex>ties* 
The  fragments  found  at  Nippur,  written 
in  Sumerian,  a  non-Semitic  language, 
were  much  older  than  the  "Epic  of  Gil- 
gamesh",  and  are  believed  to  have  been 
cut  in  cuneiform  about  Nimrod's  time. 


Europe  nnd  A^ia  Remember  the  Flood 

EveB  as  Babylon  wove  the  story  of  the 
flood  into  their  religious  fahlesj  so  like- 
wise  the  ancient  Egyptians  told  varioTis 
tales  of  how  an  overwhelming  deluge 
had  purified  the  earth  in  the  far-distant 
past.  One  of  their  stories  related  how 
Osiris,  the  ''Koah''  of  Egyptian  m^hol- 
ogy,  escaped  in  an  ark.  In  Greek  litera- 
ture  the  story  is  repeated  with  all  the 
appendages  of  Greek  mythology  added 
to  the  original  facts.  Among^.  the  Dmids 
of  Jiortli western  Europe  there  were 
sacred  monnments  tliat  are  believed  to 
have  been  a  memorial  to  the  ark,  and 
Welsh  legend  tells  of  a  ship  that  "con- 
tained a  male  and  a  female  of  every  sort 
of  living  creature,  so  that  after  the  del- 
uge  the  animals  were  able  to  restock  the 
world",  according  to  Frazer. 

About  A,B.  1222  Snorri  Stnrlnson, 
said  to  be  **the  greatest  name  in  old 
Scandinavian  literature",  set  down  the 
story  of  the  flood  as  told  by  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  Iceland,  A  Finnish 
race  of  people,  the  Voguls,  that  lived  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ural  monntains,  had 
their  version  of  the  grea\  flood,  Dr<  H, 
von  Wlislockiy  according  to  Frazer,  has 
shown  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Transyl- 
vania Gypsies  brought  their  deluge  story 
from  their  ancient  home  in  India- 
There  is  no  question  that  Hindu  my- 
thology allnded  to  a  universal  flood  in  its 
ancient  writings.  In  the  Satapatha  Brah- 
mana,  written  at  least  600  years  before 
Christ,  the  story  is  found.  In  Sanskrit  lit- 
erature, as,  for  example,  the  MaAabhara- 
ta,  compiled  500  years  before  Christ,  an 
Indian  epic  eight  times  as  long  aa  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  combined,  tells  of  tlie 
devastating  flood.  And  again  the  story^s 
repeated  in  other  Sanskrit  writings; 
Matsyu  Purdna,  Bhagavata  Purana  and 
Agni  Purana.  The  Kamars  people  in  In- 
dia's Eaipur  district  and  the  Bhils  tribe 
in  the  wild  jungles  of  central  India  also 
have  legendary  tales  about  the  flood.  Cut 
off  from  all  other  people  for  many  ages, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  seclnded  valleys 
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of  Kashmir,  the  "Partidise  of  India'' 
had  stories  about  the  flood  they  had 
learned  from  their  ancient  parents. 
These  are  found  in  their, oldest  annals, 
the  Nilam^ia  Fardnn. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 

century,  when  Captain  Samuel  Turner 
penetrated  the  forbidden  stronghold  of 
Tibet  high  among  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas,  he  was  very  much  surprised 
to  hear  them  telling  about  an  inundat- 
uig  flood  of  long  centuries  past.  Also  the 
Santels  and  aboriginal  tribes  of  Bengal, 
the  Karens  of  Burma  and  the  natives  of 
the  Malay  peninsula  each  have  stories 
they  received  from  their  forefathers  by 
oral  tradition  about  a  supernatural  flood. 

A%  Told  in  Chimt  and  the  South  Sens 

The  Chinese  too,  according  to^H.  J,  E* 
Peake,  have  flood  tales  that  go  back  to 
2200  B.Gj  not  so  long  after  the  great 
event.  Th^  Moneol  inhabitants  have  a 
tradition  that  tells  how  that  part  of  the 
world  was  once  under  water,  and  the 
presence  of  sand,  crab  and  oyster  shells 
far  from  the  sea  is  proof  of  it,  according 
to  Sir  Aurel  Stein,  Says  Sir  William 
Jones:  "I  may  assure  you^  after  full  in- 
quiry and  consideration,  that  the  Chl- 
nese  beUeve  the  earth  to  have  been  whol- 
ly covered  with  water,"  (Asiatic  Re- 
searches, V. 2:  Dis,  on  Chinese;  al&o  see 
Shuckford's  Connexions,  v.  Ij  p.  29)  The 
Lolos  people  that  lived  in  the  alniogt  im- 
pregnable mountains  of  Yunnan  iij 
southwestern  vChina^,  a  fierce,  warlike 
people  so  hostile  toward  others  they 
even  invented  their  own  peculiar  way  of 
writing,  were  not  without  their  legend- 
ary tales  about  the  flood. ' 

Many  years  ago  when  the  French  mis- 
sionaries first  filtrated  into  Bannavs,  a 
tableland  between  Cochin  China,  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  they  asked  what  the  na- 
tives knew  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  and, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  missionaries, 
they  were  told  that  .the  father  (really 
the  second  father)  of  the  human  race 
was  saved  from  a  terrible  flood  because 
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he  shut  himself  up  in  a  large  chest.  The 
Bahnars  of  Cochin  China,  the  Lushaia 
and  SingphoB,  and  also  the  Ahoms  of 
A^sam,  a  sprout  off  the  Shan  race  of 
Indo-China,  all  have  their  flood  tales. 

Go  throughout  the  many  islands  of 
the  East  Indies  where  people  have  lived 
more  or  lees  undisturbed  for  thousands 
of  years  and  the  flood  will  be  found  tied 
to  their  beliefs  concerning  the  origin  of 
their  races-  The  Andaman  islanders  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Battaa  or  Bataks 
of  Sumatra,  the  natives  on  the  islands 
west  of  Sumatra,  Nias  and  Engano,  the 
Sea  Dyaks  and  Ot-Danoms  o^  Borneo, 
the  natives  on  the  islands  of  Celebes, 
Ceram  and  Flores,  will  all"  tell  you  about 
the  flood.  The  natives  of  Eotti,  who  nev- 
er heard  of  the  Bible,  offer  a  yearly 
sacrifice  so  that  another  ilood  will  not 
destroy  them  as  it  did  the  people  in 
Noah's  day. 

Travel  farther  eastward  and  other 
versions  can  be  heard  from  the  natives 
of  New  Guinea,  the  aborigines  of  Aus- 
tralia^  the  many  tribes  on  the  7,000  is- 
lands in  the  Philippine  group.  The  wild 
tribes  of  Formosa  have  very  elaborate 
accounts  of  the  flood.  Or  go  hopping 
from  island  to  island  among  the  Polyne- 
sians and  Micronesiana  of  the  South 
Seas  and  one  can  hear  firsthand  tales  of 
the  flood  from  the  Fijians,  Tahitians, 
Hawaiians,  Mangaians,  Samoans,  Maori- 
ans  and  Pelewians. 

FlfHki  Story  Found  in  Western  World 

The  natives  of  North,  Central  and 
South  America,  though  far  removed 
from  Europeans  and  Asiatics  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  still  remembered  the 
handed-down  account  of  the  flood,  ^Says 
Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  Friend  of  Moses, 
page  322:  "Even  the  Indians  of  the 
Choctaw  tribe  had,  it  is  well  known, 
when  they  first  came  into  contact  with 
the  whites,  traditions  handed  down  from 
their  remotest  ancestors,  of  a  mighty 
deluge,  from  which  a  small  number  of 
persons  only  escaped  on  a  raft*"  Like- 
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wise,  stories  of  the  flood  were  common 
among  all  the  other  tribes  throughout 
the  Americas.  Prazer  lists  32'  legends 
told  by  natives  of  North  America,  and 
18  others  told  by  the  tribes  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  Chile,  British  Guiana, 
Bolivia  and  other  South  American  coun- 
tries. According  to  Humbolt's  Vues  des 
Cordilleras^  ancient  Mexican  paintings 
tell  about  Coxcox,  the  ''Noah'*  of  the 
Mexican  Indians.  Herrera's  History  of 
America  says  that  the  aborigines  of 
Cuba  told  the  white  man  "that  an  old 
man,  knowing  the  deluge  was  to  come, 
built  a  great  ship,  and  went  into  it,  with 
his  family  and  abundance  of  animals; 
that  he  sent  out  a  crow,  which  did  not 
return,  etc/'  And  according  to  this  same 
authority  the  Incas  of  Peru  have  a  sim* 
ilar  story.  *The  most  barbarous  xf  the 
Brazilians,"  says  Herrera^  ''have  some 
knowledge  of  a  general  deluge." 

Even  in  the  wastelands  of  the  frigid 
north  the  natives  have  for  generations 
repeated  to  their  children  oral  traditions 
about  the  flood.  The  polar  explorer,  Dr, 
Richardson,  tells  how  tribes  of  Creea 
^'all  spoke  of  a  universal  deluge,  from 
which  one  family  alonft  escaped,  with  all 
kinds  of  birds  and  beasts,  on  a  huge 
raft". 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  90  differ- 
ent flo6d  legends  and  tales  of  folklore 
collected  from  among  the  heathen  races 
by  eminent  scholars  like  R.  Andree, 
H-  Usener,  M.  Winternitz;,  E.  Boklen, 
6,  Gerland,  P.  Buttmann,  F,  Lenormant, 
H.  Howorth,  J.  Frazer,  and  others*  It  is 
true,  though  they  all  tell  of  some  great 
overflowing  cataclysm  that  took  place 
ages  ago,  yet  these  various  legends  are 
so  twisted  and  altered  from  the  account 
given  in  the  Bible  there  is  only  a  rough 
similarity  in  outline  between  many  of 
them. 

Of  What  Value  Are  These  Legends? 

But  there  is  one  all-important  truth  to 
which  these  90-odd  legends  testify:  all 
of  them  are  founded  on  the  basic  truth 


that  in  the  distant  past  a  universal  flood 
almost  destroyed  the  humane  race»  Only 
finch  a  remarkable  ev^nt  wonld  cause 
aU  these  varied  and  scattered  races  of 
peopie  to  hand  down  traditional  notice 
of  at  from  one  generation  to  another. 
And  so  we  find  it. 

Only  by  admitting  that  the  Bible  rec- 
ord is  authentic  ia  it  possible  to  explain 
why  go  many  of  these  traditions  of  the 
heathen  speafe  of  an  overwhelming  del- 
uge of  water,  of  a  dove  and  raven  being 
sent  out  at  the  dose  of  the  Eood^  and  of 
the  appearance  of  a  rainbow.  If  these 
stories  were  not  all  founded  on  the  facts 
that  are  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  then  why> 
according  to  Biblical  Hepository,  is  an 
ark  a  very  conspicuous  object  of  worship 
by  80  many  heathen!  Or  why  do^s  an 
individual  variously  called  Noas,  Noaais, 
Nuaas  and  N«s  oecnpy  a.  similar  role 
in  Oriental  mythology  as  Noah  does  in 
the  Bible,  if  there  is  no  truth  in  the  Bib- 
lical account?  '^Admit  these  traditions  to 
be  all  founded  upon  the  Noachian  del- 
uge and  all  difficulties  vanish/'  says 
OJmstead,  '"but  deny  this  identity,  and 
we  need  a  miracle,  greater  than  would 
be  required  for  d  universal  deluge,  to 
resolve  theiii/' — Noah  and  His  Times^ 
page  128. 

Flood'9  Indelible  Mark  on  Eartk'h  Face 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  skeptics 
began  pTTing  aroand  in  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient civilizations  of  the  Mesopotamian 
valley  in  an  effort  to  discredit  the  Bible. 
But  to  their  shame,  every  scrap  and 
fragment  only  corroborated  the  account 
as  set  forth  in  the  <Bible,  Archeological 
findings  show  that  at  some  distant  time 
in  the  past  there  was  a  great  inundating 
flood  that  buried  whole  civilizations-  That 
men  and  women  were  living  on  the  earth 
at  that  time,  to  quote  Sir  Joseph  Prest- 
wich,  the  noted  geologkt,  is  ''now  a  ques- 
tion not  necessary  to  argue",  since  there 
is  an  abundance"  of  well-known  evidence 
to  substantiate  the  fact 

In   addition   to   archeology,   geology 


also  vindicates  the  Bible  record.  Aocord>^ 
ing  to  tradition  and  the  Bible^  "the  flood 
was  of  comparatively  short  duration, 
and  this  statement  agrees  with  the  geo- 
logical conditions,  in  that  there  is  au  en- 
tire absence  of  such  sedimentary  depos- 
its as  must  have  been  formed  had  the 
waters  rested  long  on  the  land."  {The 
Tradition  of  the  Floods  Prestwich, 
page  4). Some  put  forth  the  theory  that 
the  floofl  must  have  been  caused  by 
epring  thaws  after  exceptional  heavy 
snowfaU  in  tlje  mountains  which  forced 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers  to  over- 
flow  their^banks.  Such  an  "explanation" 
is  preposterous  I  Every  spring  not  only 
the  Euphrates  overflows  its  bank,  but 
also  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  the  Tellow  river 
of  China  and  *'01d  Man'*  Mississippi, 
People  in  th^se  lands  in  olden  times 
knew  this.  Hence,  if  there  had  been  an 
exceptionally  high  rise  in  the  rivers  that 
inundated  the  land,  causing  the  great 
flood,  those  people  would  have  quickly 
identified  it  as  such. 

Pooh-poohing  this  river  idea,  the  emi- 
nent geologist  Prestwich  points  out  that 
the  story  of  the  flood  "could  not  have  had 
its  origin  otherwise  than  in  an  event  of 
a  very  exceptional  and  extraordinary 
character — far  more  so  than  any  that 
Could  have  resulted  from  ordinary  river 
floods/'  And  again  he  says :  "River- 
floods,  howsoever  devastating^  as  for  ex- 
ample thosef  of  the  Yellow  River^  make 
no  lasting  unpression  on  a  busy  and  rude 
population^  and  are  soon  forgotten," 

Bible  Record  Reasonable  and  Scientific 

Not  the  Bible  record,  but  the  opinionB 
of  Christendom's  clergy  contradict  and 
conflict  with  the  facts  of  archeology  aud 
geology.  Not  the  Bible,  but  the  private 
interpretation  of  many  of  the  clergy 
claims  the  earth  was  created  in  six  24- 
hour  days.  The  Genesis  account  of  crea- 
tion allows  many  thousands  of  years,  at 
least  42,000  years,  for  the  processes  of 
creation  to  gradually  unfold.  The  Bible 
record  also  indicates  that  during  these 
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thousanda  of  years  before  maa  whs  on 
earth  there  were  periodic  delages  that 
engulfed  the  globe^  causing  f urtiier  back- 
Hug  of  the  earth*8  surface.  For  more 
details  see  the  Watchtower  publication 
entitled  "The  Truth  Shall  Make  You 
Free"f  chapter  4. 

These  pre-Edenic  deluges  and  the 
biiekllngs  that  followed  explain  why 
there  are  raised  beaches  of  sand  and 
shells,  same  places  raised  10,  100  or  600 
feet  or  more  above  present  water  levels. 
The  Vast  boulder  drifts  silently  add  their 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  were  wa- 
tery dehig:eB  of  overwhelming  size.  At 
Plymouth,  England,  in  southern  France, 
in  Italy,  along  the  northern  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  in  many  other  places^  there 
are  rent  rock  formations,  gaping  fissures 
in  the  limestone  and  great  "shell-fish 
cemeteries",  that  give  visible  evidence  to 
this  fact  Debris  and  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals were  washed  into  these  fissures  and 
ravines  by  a  sudden  deluge,  for  there  is 
an  absence  of  marine  sedimentary  de- 
posits that  would  have  been  present  had 
a  long  period  of  time  accounted  for  these 
formations,  ^^o  local  affair  these  aque- 
ous rings  that  gravitated  to  earth  f  They 
were  globe-encircling.  Says  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Religious  Knowledge: 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  in  the  regions 
far  remote  from  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
viz.,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  England, 
the  United  States,  etc,,  there  are  frequently 
found,  in  places  scores  of  leagues  from  the 
sea,  and  even  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains, 
whole  treea  sunk  deep  under  ground,  as  also 
teeth  and  bonea  of  animals,  idshes  entire,  sea- 
shells,  ears  of  oom,  etc.,  petrified;  which  the 
best  naturalises  are  agreed  could  never  have 
come  there  but  by  thft  deluge. 

Granted^  then,  that  there  were  diluvial 
floods  that  caused  these  things  thousands 
of  years  before  man  was  on  earth,  it 
calls  for  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
believe  that  one  more  such  aqueous  ring 
descended  on  the  earth  in  Noah's  day 
with  appalling  consequences  to  both  man 
and  beast.  It  was  such  a  falling  ring  of 
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water  that  caused  the  icecaps  which  still 
ding  to  the  earth's  polar  regions.  With 
no  longer  a  canopy  of  water  about  the 
earth  ta  form  a  hothouse  condition  at 
the  poles,  the  falling  water  quickly  froze 
in  those  areas.  The  huge  mammoths  and 
mastodons  were  frozen  alive  before  they 
could  flee,  and  when  recently  dug  out  oi 
the  Canadian  and  Siberian  iceboxes  their 
flesh,  skin  and  hair  were  as  well  pre- 
served as  if  they  had  been  kept  in  a  mod- 
ern deep-freeze  refrigerator.  These  are 
coid  facts  that  cannot  be  disputed^  facts 
that  prove  the  Bible  record  iy  true. 

Far  more  important  than  all  this  testi- 
mony is  tha;t  given  by  the  greatest  Teach- 
er and  Prophet  that  ever  lived,  namely, 
Jesus  the  Messiah.  Speaking  of  the  time 
when  this  present  evil  world  would  end 
and  He  would  return  and  oistablish  His 
Kingdom,  Jesus  said  that  one  of  the  vis- 
ible signs  would  be  this: 

For  just  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Noah,  it 
will  be  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  For 
just  as  ID  those  days  before  the  flood  people 
were  eating  and  drinking^  marrying  and  be- 
ing married,  until  the  very  day  Noah  entered 
the  ark,  and  knew  nothing  about  it  until  the 
flood  ca.nie  and  destroyed  them  all,  so  it  will 
be  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. — Matthew 
24 :  37-39,  A%  Amtr.  Trans, 

It  is  even  so  today.  "Just  as  in  those 
days,"  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
mock  and  scoff  at  the  warning  now  bemg 
given  thai  Jehovah  God  once  again  pur- 
poses to  destroy  this  wicked  Satan-i^uled 
world  But  these  very  scoffers  them- 
selves are  powerful  testimony  that  we 
are  in  the  'Aast  days"  of  this  old  worlds 
for  the  apostle  Peter  says :  "There  shall 
corne  in  the  last  days  scoffers,  walking 
after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying,  Where 
is  the  promise'of  his  coming!  For  since 
the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  con- 
tinue as  they  were  from  the  beg^inning  of 
the  creation.  For  .  .  *  they  willingly  are 
ignorant  [of  the  fact]  that  the  world 
that  then  was  [in  Noah's  day]^  being 
overflowed  with  water,  perished*'' — 2  Pe- 
ter 3 : 3-6, 
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iLACK  rocks  with  jaggfed 
profiles  jut  their  twisted 
contours  into  the  sea  along'the  tortuous 
'Coast  of  Newfoundland*  Lofty  crags 
spiral  skyward  and  echo  the  dismal 
groans  of  foghorns;  their  peaks  girdled 
with  clinging  mists,  and  crowned  with 
blinking  1  i  g  h  t  h  o  u  s  e  s  j'  Storm-scarred 
cliffs  rise  high  and  handsome,  their 
faces  oddly  sculptured  by  centuries  of 
warfare  with  the  aggressive  sea.  Numer- 
ous islands  pierce  tKroug-h  the  ocean's 
swelling  bosom,  and  leaping  waves  con- 
tinually break  into  a  shower  of  white 
to  give  contrast  to  the  green  seascape. 
Here  and  there  coves  have  bitten  their 
way  into  the  shore;  and  beautiful  bays, 
bordered  with  yellow  moss  ■  and  rich 
evergreens,  have  eaten  through  the 
coastal  escarpments  to  go  winding  many 
miles  inland  to  meet  the  rivers. 

But  people  live  in  these  places,  l^^ish- 
ing  villages  nestle  under  the  towering 
cliffs,  and  perch  with  uneertainty  upon 
the  brinks;  others  sprawl  over  the  is- 
lands, and  hamlets  hide  in  almost  every 
nook  that  affords  any  shelter  from  the 
brutish  rigor  of  the  ocean.  Log^ng  and 
small-scale  farming  help  the  people  who 
Jive  in  the  bays^  but  many  coastal  settle- 
ments depend  wholly  on  the  sea  for  food 
and  a  living.  Isolated  as  the  people  are, 
their  schooners  are  their  trains;  their 
Towboats  are  their  automobiles,  and  the 
waterways  are  their  roads  from  town  to 
town. 

Weather,  tides  and  seasons  guide  their 
labors;  but  slashing  st6rms,  frequent 
fogs  and  whipping  winds  are  unable  to 
cuvb  their  toil  against  the  sea.  Their 
Hves  depend  on  each  year's  supply  of 
fish  wrought  from  the  ocean.  They  work 
in  a  natural  aquatic  zoo  where  denizens 
of  the  deep  perform,  where  whopper 
whales  blow  and  dolphins  dive,  where 
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swordfish  bask  and  porpoise  play.  They 
seine  the  sporty  salmon  by  the  shore  and 
capture  silky  seals  from  off  the  ice.  They 
jig  and  trap  and  trawl  the  lazy  cod,  und 
ply  the  streams  in  search  of  tasty  trout. 
With  muskets  cocked  they  chase  wild 
ducks  and  geese,  and  watch  the  giant 
hsh  hawk  bolt  down  from  the  sky  in  a 
headlong  plunge  for  fish. 

In  the  harbors  wharves  run  off  the 
beaches  every^vhere,  and  skiffs  and  do- 
ries nudge  continually  at  the  piers. 
Here  the  vessels  land  supplies,  curious 
strangers,  and  mail.  Here  the  men  build 
boats,  mend  twine,  and  work  at  fish,  all 
the  time  a  "yarnin'' "  and  a  "cufferin'  '\ 
Here  the  women  meet  on  flakes  to  help 
in  spreading  and  gathering  the  iish 
Here  the  children  play  with  no  fear  of 
the  deep  water,  little  ones  hardly  as  high 
as  dory  gunwales  are  skilled  at  rowing 
and  sculling  through  the  lops — this  is 
their  fun^  their  youth,  their  pleasure. 

Homes  are  built  in  the  sheltered  pJades 
and  they  are  well  eared  for  by  the  indus- 
trious women.  No  matter  how  humble 
their  quarters  are  one  feels  at  home  with 
them  because  they  have  a  natural  hospi- 
tality and  frankness.  Many  varieties  of 
fish  and  sea  birds  often  deck  their  tables. 
Vegetables  are  grown  wherever  crevices 
b^oid  enough  soil  to  plant  a  bed.  The  sur- 
rounding hiUs  and  swamps  pour  down 
berries  for  desserts — partridgeberries, 
bakeapples;  and  blueberries  grow  every- 
where. Artificial  ways  of  living  have  not 
captured  them  yet.  They  cure  their  fish, 
store  vegetables  away  for  the  winters, 
and  drag  home  many  gallons  of  wild 
fruit  each  season.  They  store  in  supplies 
of  flour,  tea  and  molasses,  salt  beef  and 
pork.  These  are  hard-working  frugai 
people  who  take  all  the  'thrills  of  their 
exciting  lives  for  granted. 

AWAKK! 


Orthodox  Reliffitmt  Mopeles9 

All  they  need  further  is  the  hope  of 
the  new  world  under  Christ  Jesus;  they 
need  spiritnal  succor  and  knowledge. 
Not  that  there  are  no  churches  and 
schools ;  indeed,  there  are  more  churches 
than  the  people  can  support.  Some  settle- 
ments have  as  many^^s  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent churcjies  for  as  -  few  as  three 
hundred  population,  and  denominational 
schools  exist  for  the  various  orthodox 
religions  which  many  consider  burden- 
some and  unnecessary.  It  is  really  reli- 
gion and  its^  attendant  prejudices  that 
make  the  only  marked  division  among 
the  people,  and  religion  has  been  unkind 
and  unchristian.  Unkind  over  cemeteries, 
baptisnij  schools  and  money. 

Unkind  over  cemeteries!  Yes.  Cases 
are  on  record  o/  families  uniting  to 
establish  burial  grounds  and  for  many 
years  using  their  family  plots  to  bury 
their  dead.  They  have  owned  their  plots 
tOQ^  they  paid  for  tWm,  worked  for  Ihem 
and  ysed  them;  but  in  due  course  the 
cemeteries  were  consecrated  to  the 
churches*  Then  it  has  come  about  that 
families  who  have  changed  their  faith 
have  been  barred  from  their  own  plot 
where  their  loved  ones  lie,  and  in  the 
sudden  emergency  they 
have  had  to  bury  in  any 
available  place.  Chris- 
tening of  infants  by  the 
clergy  shackles  the  peo- 
ple, too,  for  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  the 
unchristened  child  who 
dies  without  a  name  to 
be  known  by  in  the  oth- 
er world  will  run  into 
difficulties. 

And  money  is  the  key 
to  it  all.  The  church  de- 
mands its  pound  of 
flesh,  and  if  fees  are  nttt 
met  then  people  stand 
in  fear  of  being  cut  o^ 
from  decent  burials^ 
christenings,  and  school 
privileges  for  their 
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childrdn*  However,  recently  education 
has  become  more  organized  for  the 
help  of  all  children,  rather  than  to  suit 
the  denominations.  Marriages  are  reli- 
gious, none  civil.  No  license  is  needed. 

These  religions  unchristian?  Yea, 
Some  eleigv  i\ave  doiife  ^k\^^i^^y  \ri  ii^t 
allowing  parishioners  to  keep  Bibles  and 
books  that  will  help  them  to  untlerstand 
God's  purposes  for  mankind.  They  have 
warned  and  threatened  the  people  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  ministers  of 
Jehovah  God  who  preach  the  Scriptures 
and  help  the  people  to  learn  how  to  u^e 
the  Bible  for  themselves, 

'*Bop€^'  Spreads  Hope 

Butj  regardless  of  the  ^reat  fight  put 
up  by  the  religfionists  to  keep  the  truth 
from  the  people  in  the  isolated  outports, 
each  summer  for  many  years  tiie  little 
Hope  boat  has  plowed  her  way  to  parts 
of  these  regions,  taking  spiritual  food 
to  these  lonesome  settlements.  The  Hope 
is  small,  only  42  feet  long.  It  is  our  float- 
ing missionary  home  from  May  month 
until  December, 

The  ocean  seems  to  tire  at  night  and 
often  sleeps  quietly  like  aT  pot  of  bluish 

ointment  until  sunrise; 
then  the  winds  start 
striving  on  its  brbw, 
furrowing  and  wrin- 
kling its  face  into  mas- 
sive waves.  So  we  usual- 
ly sailed  with  the  dawn^ 
ing,  before  the  moody 
sesL  began  its  daily 
romp  with  the  rugged 
rocks.  Occasionally  we 
would  stop  over  shoals 
to  jig  a  fish  for  dinner, 
or  slow  down  to  shout 
a  greeting  to  fishermen 
at  their  trawls  and  nets. 
In  those  early  hours  the 
air  was  crisp  and  good 
^hei\  it  vjas  not  ioggy, 
and  the  smell  of  brine, 
and  coffee  from  the  gal- 
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ley,  were  delijritfiil  ae  the  Sope  Xnibhed 
along  with  a  roll  and  twist*  Little  puffs 
of  gray  smoke  puncturing  the  gloom  of 
the  shadows  indicated  where  villaxea 
nestled,  and  before  the  towns  were  f«Jly 
awake  we  would  be  docked  and  prepar- 
ing for  our  day's  work  among  the  peo- 
ple. We  had  many  iBteresting  experi- 
ences. 

One  Saturday  night  we  sought  shelter 
from  a  storm  in  a  small  nook  where  a 
cluster  of  houses  hid-  The  people  were 
kind  and  receptive.  They  were  pleasant 
to^  talk  with,  and  appi^eciated  out  visit 
as  we  helped  tliem  locate  Bible  truths 
about  the  new  world.  Many  were  glad  to 
offer  a  small  contribution  for  Bibles  and 
booki;.  But,  alas  f  the  next  day  in  church 
the  clergyman  preached  a  tirade  against 
na  and  instructed  the  people  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us,  and  he  told  them 
not  to  keep  the  Bibles  and  books,  but  to 
bring  them  back  to  us  again.  That  night 
three  persons  returned  their  Bibles  and 
literature.  That  a  Protestant  minister 
should  command  his  flock  to  return  Bi- 
bles eame  as  a  great  shock  to  many  good 
people,  and  it  did  not  do  religion's  repu- 
tation any  good,  either.  The  real  results 
were  that  we  placed  much  more  litera- 
ture, for  the  people  were  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  they  asked  many  q^je^ions. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning  the 
fishermen  from  other  near-by  settle- 
ments were  visited.  He  warned  the  fish- 
ermen, even  those  who  were  of  different 
denominationj  that  they  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  those  *bad'  Jehovah's 
witnesses.  Again  results  favored  us,  he- 
cause  the  men  were  curioufi  to  have  our 
Bible  message  explained.  Next  Sunday 
we  arranged  for  an  Orangeman's  hall 
to  give  a  Bible  lecture  in  another  village 
up  the  bay.  Lo^  once  more  he  appeared, 
and  we  did  not  get  the  hall. 

Voice  from  the  Sky 

Then  for  the  first  time  we  used  the 
powerful  sound  equipment  of  the  Kope 
in  this  district.  Deaied  the  hall,  w©  sailed 
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the  boat  out  to  the  center  of  ^e  harMr 
and,  with  God's  blue  sky  above  and  the 
placid  waters  beneath,  our  auditoriun 
was  as  large  as  the  horizon  and  the  tall 
was  heard  in  all  the  towns  close  by.  One 
woman  said,  'IVhen  our  Savior  was 
bom  Mary  eouldn^t  get  into  the  inn,  or 
a  home,  so  the  King  of  the  world  was 
boru  In  a  manger.  Now  men  come  preach- 
ing and  teachang  the  Bible  and  they  are 
spoken  against  in  the.  churches,  kept 
from  using  the  halls,  and  they  have  to 
preach  to  us  with  a  voice  from  out  of  the 
fiea;'  The  clergyman  urged  one  man  who 
had  obtained  from  us  the  book  'Lei  Qod 
Be  True"  to  burn  it  immediately.  The 
man  answered  that  he  had  learned  more 
from  that  hook  than  he  had  ever  knovm 
in  his  life  before. 

One  chilly  morning  in  late  September 
when  the  orange  and  cardinal  colors  of 
autumn  were  touching  the  berry  branch- 
es and  spreading  upward  to  the  tips  of 
birches  and  maples,  we  sailed  up  a  long 
bay  to  work  a  settlement.  Arrangeiuenta 
were  made  to  give  Br  BibJe  lecture  in  the 
Orange  hall  at  8 :  30  on  Sunday  nightj 
and  the  people  looked  forward  to  it.  But 
Saturday  the  local  preacher  began  warn- 
ing  people  against  us  and  all  day  Sun* 
day  the  air  of  the  place  was  electrified 
with  excitement.  We  decided  to  attend 
church  that  night  to  hear  his  denuncia- 
tion of  us.  It  was  just  that,  but  in  maldng 
remarks  about  us  the  preacher  was  sur- 
prised to  see  several  parishioners  get  up 
and  walk  out 

Well^  we  did  not  get  the  hall  after 
that,  but,  ironically  enough,  the  s^^xton 
of  the  church  offered  us  his  big  dwelling 
house  in  which  to  give  our  talk.  The 
place  was  crowded — upstairs,  steps, 
kitchen,  parlor  and  porch.  In  a  later  visit 
we  were  able  to  engage  the  Orange  hall, 
and  this  time  we  had  no  trouble  except 
threats  and  wild  rumors. 

In  places  where  halls  were  shut  to  us, 
and  when  the  weather  was  good,  we 
would  use  our  sound  equipment  for  lec- 
turing. In  this  way  many  heard  the  mes- 
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sag€  of  God*$  kingdom,  but  first  alon^  it 
caused  quite  a  stir.  On  &  dear  eveniag 
this  pnolic-address  system  can  amplify 
30ima  to  reach  four  to  five  railes  away. 
Probably  it  is  the  high  terrain  that 
echoes  the  words  and  irmsie  so  far.  Not 
having  heard  such  strong  open-air  lec- 
turing before,  people  in  settlements  that 
we  had  not  yet  visited  were  startled  to 
hear  hymns  and  music  descending  from 
the  gorges  and  mountain  crests.  It  was 
ag  though  heavenly  hosts  were  singing 
a  hallelujah  chorus  from  th&  sky. 

And  when  the  words  of  Scripture  and 
a  call  to  serve  the  Almighty  God  Jeho- 
vah came  to  the  people's  hearing,  they 
afterward  told  us  that  they  were  greatly 
moved  and  even  frightened.  It  was  not 
hard  for  them  to  imagine  that  Gabriel's 
horn  had  blown,  and  to  those  who  look 
for  a  visible  return  of  Christ  could  easily 
come  the  fear  or  hope  that  a  white  horse 
would  soon  break  forth  from  the  clouds. 
They  told  us  the  situation  was  all  the 
more  frightening  when  sometimes  the 
words  seemed  to  come  from  an  old 
abandoned  church,  and  aon^etinies  from 
the  graveyard,  other  times  from  a  pars- 
ing cloud.  When  the  people  got  used  to 
the  Hope  and  the  loud-speaker  progrAms 
they  often  heard  the  sound  in  the  dis- 
tance  and  smiled  with  understanding — 
somewhere  Jehovah's  witnesses  were  lec- 
turing toTiight. 

Good  Results 

We  made  many  fine  and  noble  friends 
along  these  weather-beaten  shores,  and 
after  a  frhileit  got  so  that  whenever  we 
arrived  in  a  port  the  children  came 
aboard  and  visited  us  with  joy  to  see  us 
back;  the  people  enjoyed  more  open-air 
talks  on  the  Bible,  Although  the  religious 
leaders  opposed  us,  and  told  the  parents 
to  keep  the  children  from  visiting  the 
*'awful  crowd"  on  the  Hope,  little  heed 
has  been  given,  and  so  we  look  forward 
to  each  season's  work  among  these  hum- 
ble people.  Despite  the  way  the  clergy- 
men acted  in  these  places  described,  in 
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the  1948  aeaoon,  we  were  able  to  leave 
2,877  Bibles  and  books,  5,000  naagazines 
and  booklets^  400  new  subscriptions ;  and 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  1^600 
back  calls,  giving  50  Bible  lectures  be- 
sides all  the  sound  work  with  the  boat 
equipment,  and  26  home  Bible  studies 
were  started. 

Some  may  think,  from  the  description 
of  life  in  an  "outport"  where  we  spoke 
of  fishing,  hunting  and  picking  wild  ber- 
ries for  food^  tJ)at  Newfoundland  is  the 
ideal  place.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  only 
when  the  fish  and  birds  strike  in  in  great 
quantities  that  there  is  a  guarantee  of 
winter's  diet,  and  the  berry  growth  has 
good  and  bad  seasons.  Costs  of  equip- 
ment with  which  to  fish  is  gradually 
spiraling  to  burdensome  heights,  sOt  al- 
though our  coast  is  endowed  with  what 
sounds  like  good  fishing  and  hunting, 
yet  there  are  many  poor  people  who  find 
it  hard  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  doon 
Some  seasons  have  been  complete  faiU 
ures.  So  the  people  here,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  are  in  need  of  the  blessings 
of  the  ''new  earth"  after  Armageddon's 
storm  has  passed. 

As  for  the  Hope,  she  will  continue  to 
ply  the  coast  each  summer  from  the  time 
when  navigation  opens  in  spring,  through 
the  summer  months  when  capelin,  squid 
and  cod  are  fished,  when  the  silvery  sal- 
mon leap  the  falls,  and  on  into  the  fall 
when  fish-filled  schooners  beat  their  lazy 
way  homeward  from  distant  Labrador. 
She  will  anchor  in  the  quiet  coves 
throughout  the  nights  and  make  back- 
calls  on  meek  people  in  the  days.  And 
when  the  barometer  drops,  and  the  sea 
quakes  and  roughenSi  coils  and  strikes  in 
long^een  lashes  on  the  rocky  ramparts, 
the  Hope  will  not  give  up.  When  the  evil 
song  of  the  northern  winds  soughs  in 
gleeful  storm,  we  will  trust  in  Jehovah, 
who  "is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many 
waters^  yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of 
the  sea". — Awake!  correspondent  in 
Newfoundland. 
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Many  Roads  to  Salvation? 


4i  Are  the  huDtbeda  of  relign^oufi  sects  and  cults 
tnereiEy  ditferent  roads  le&^mg  to  the  same  plfl^fr 
of  salvation?  Many  say  yes;  but  it  h&&  been  gen- 
erally lielieved  that  tie  Catholic  Church  main- 
tained "No  salvfttioD  outside  the  Church",  meati- 
ing'  their  organisation.  On  April  13  three  Catholift 
teachers  at  Bo^^tou  CoQ^ge  and  one  at  Baaton  High 
School  (both  Catholic  institutions)  were  fired  by 
Jesuit  Wm.  L,  Keleher,  president  of  Boston  Col- 
lege. The  four  p  rof essors  had  aocused  Jesuit 
Keleher  of  heresy  for  teaching':  (1)  There  may 
be  salvation  outside  the  Catholic  Church;  (2)  a 
man  may  he  saved  though  he  says  the  RomaiL 
Church  may  not  be  supreme  among  churches;  (3)  a 
man  may  he  saved  irithout  aubmiseion  to  the  pope. 
<L  Many  Catholic?  people  had  always  Underatood 
as  did  the  professors;  so  they  picketed  aii  Cath- 
olic Churchea  in  the  Boston  area  because  of  the 
ouster  o£  the  men,  sad  carried  placards  that  read; 
"Ko  salvation  outside  the  Chuich.*'  Vatiaan  sourc- 
es said  jurisdiction  over  the  controversy  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  Boston's  Archbishop  Gushing,  On 
April  17  Jesuit  "Father''  F^eney  of 
the  St.  Benedict  Center  said  he  was  j 

unable  to  understand  why  the  men 
were  £b*ed  for  expounding  '*the  three 
haerie  premises  of  Catholic  liie^'.  The 
next  day  Archbishop  Cushing  an- 
nounced that  he  had  "silenced" 
Peeney  and  deprived  him  of  all 
priestly  functiona. 

C  The  April  22  issue  of  the  New 
Tork  Titties  reported  **Cateehism  Re- 
vised for  Modern  World",  the  first 
major  revieion  in  sixty  years.  It  is 
the  Baltimore  ^'penny"  test  used  in 
America  for  eeventy  years,  and  the 
new  42e-page  book  ia  titled  '*A  Cate- 
chiEon  of  Chriatian  Doctrine".  On  the 
Buhject  of  the  tme  church  it  says:  "What  do  we 
mean  when  we  say,  'Outside  the  Church  there  is  no 
salvation' T  Wbeti  we  say,  'Outside  the  Church 
there  is  no  salvation/  we  mean  that  those  who 
through  their  own  grave  faidt  do  nat  know  that 
the  Catholic  Chutch  is  the  true  Church  or,  kaow- 
ing  it,  refuse  to  join  it,  cannot  be  saved.  'Outside 
the  Chlirch  there  ia  no  salvation*  does  not  mean 
that  everyone  who  is  not  a  Catholic  will  be  con- 
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demned.  It  does  mean  that  no  que  can  be  saved 
unless  he  belongs  in  some  manner  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  either  actually  or  in  desire,  for  the  means 
of  grace  are  not  given  without  eome  relation  to 
the  divine  institution  established  by  Christ," 
C*  This  ia  hardly  even  a  graceful  loophole  for 
the  Hierarchy  in  a  Proteetant  <iouiitry.  How  do 
Protestants  belong  ''in  flome  manner^'  to  the  Cath- 
olic  Church,  which   the  above  revised   catechism 
claims  is  the  only  channel  of  saving  grace  ?  A  vague 
and  confusing  play  with  words,   that  catechism 
answer.  While  quibbling  about  salvation  through 
"an  act  of  perfect  charity",  undefined,  the  Cath- 
olic Encycloped-hj   volume    III^   page   752,   says; 
"Only  by  entering  the  Churth  can  we  participate 
in  the  redenjption  wrought  for  us  by  Christ.  .  .  . 
Outside  the  .Church  these  gifts  cannot  be  obtained. 
From  all  this  there  is  but  one  conclusion  ■  Union 
with  the  Ohareh  is  ^oi  merely  one  out  of  tstioss 
means  by  which  salvation  may  be  obtained:  it  is 
the  only  means."  The  papal  buU  Utiot-m  Sanctamj 
issued  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII  in  1^02,  declared 
that  "for  every  human  creature  it  ia 
necessary  for  salvation  to  be  sul?jeet 
to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pon* 
tiff\  But  now,  in   liberal  America, 
at  least,  where  the  Catholic  Church 
is  a  niinority,  Bhe  woulii  like  to  pose 
as  broadminded,  adluitting  that  there 
might  be  other  laeans  of  salvation. 
C  Many  pAads  to  eaJ^ationT  No;  bat 
if  there   were   the   Catholic   Church 
could  claim  to  have  embraced  them 
all  in  her  broad  trail  through  the  past 
centuries.  She  reached  out  and  toot 
m  feachmga  of  pag-%n  reZigrons  rounrf 
about,  in  violation  of  the  Bible  prin- 
ciple of  2  Corinthians  6 :  14-1&.  Their 
way  is  h  broad  way,  even  allowing 
room  for  pagans  to  travel  thejeon  and  feel  at 
home,   Jesus  spoke  of  the  way  of  salvation  as 
'strait  and  narrow'.  (Mfitthew  7:13,14)   The  Bi- 
ble tella  of  one  Mediator  to  bring  God's  graces 
to  men^  nameiy  Christ,  and  not  a  churchy  or  a 
priest,  or  a  woman  named  Mary.  (1  Timothy  3 ;  5) 
Many  roads  to  salvation  f  Ephesians  4:  5  angwere: 
"One  faith."   That  right  road  is  marked  out  in 
God's  Word,  the  Bible. 
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AFTER  the  Japanese 
surrender  in  Au- 
gust, 1945,  the  Indone- 
sians under  leadership 
of  Dr.  Soekarno,  pro- 
claimed the  independ- 
ence of  Indonesia  on 
August  17,' 1945.  Short- 
ly thereafter,  by  means 
of  proclamations*  on 
the  walls  of  m&ny  build- 
ings, at  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  on  the  sides  of  electrical 
tram-wagons,  the  independence  of  Indo- 
nesia "waa  declared.  Mottoes  as  "Once 
free*  forever  free",  "Freedom,  the  glory 
of  every  nation,"  "We  don't  w£int  the 
Dutch/' "Away  with  colonization,"  could 
be  read  every^^'here  at  Batavia,  Carica- 
tures appeared  on  the  walls  of  buildings. 

In  September,  1945,  the  first  Allied 
forces,  small  in  number^  landed  at  Tg. 
Priok,  the  harbor  of  Batavia.  Soon  there- 
after the  Japanese  forces  were  disarmed 
and  interned.  Some  of  tlie  Japanese  fled 
into  the  country.  The  Indonesians,  see- 
ing tlie  English  were  not  able  to  main- 
tain order  and  law,  and  instigated  by 
the  various  radio  propagandas,  started 
various  murders  on  the  Dutch*  Among 
them  were  ini>ocent  menj  women  and 
childreiij  as  it  always  happened  during 
a  revolution.  Many  fights  occurred  be- 
tween the  Allied  and  the  Indonesians. 
Killing,  murders,  robberies  and  kidnap- 
ing vere  done  on  a  large  scale,  even  in 
the  occupied  cities,  such  as  Ba^tavia, 

In  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  the 
Chinese  people  were  let  alone,  because 
of  the  sympathetic  attitude  oi  the  Chi- 
nese government  toward  the  Indonesian 
quest  for  freedom.  However,  this  did  not 
go  on  very  long.  Accusations  were  made 
on  the  side  of  the  Indonesians  that  the 
Chinese  people  sympathized  with  the 
Dutch,  Hatred  toward  the  Chinese  in- 
creased, and  this  gave  rise  to  various 
murders^  robberies  and  fires  on  the  Chi- 
nese, their  goods  and  chattels.  All  those 
crimes  were  committed  by  irresponsible 
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elementst  all  of  them  calling  themselves 
"nationalists". 

Allied  occupied  cities  were  gradually 
restored  to  the  Dutch^  while  the  Allied 
troops  went  farther  inland  to  occupy 
more  territories.  As  ]o/)g  as  tlie  British 
wore  present,  the  Dutch  could  not  have  a 
free  hand  in  settling  the  mattt^r  in  their 
own  way.  The  British  sot»etim<^'^  were, 
forced  to  send  out  punitive  expeditions, 
such  as  happened  at  Bekasi,  a  village  a 
feAv  miles  eastward  from  Batavia.  An  ac- 
cident took  place  near  Bekasi ;  a  Dakota 
airplane  with  Britisih  and  Iridian  troops 
was  crashed  to  the  ground,  aB<l  the  sur- 
vivors were  massacred  by  the  mob.  The 
British  immediately  took  revenge  by 
sending  out  an  expedition  to  punish  the 
guilty  ones;  but,  alas,  the  latter  took  to 
their  heels  before  the  expedition  reached 
the  village.  However,  almost  the  whole 
village  was  razed  to  the  ground. 

After  the  revenge  of  the  British,  the 
Chinese  again  were  blamed  for  betray- 
ing the  Indonesians  to  their  enemies. 
This  was  enough  reason  for  the  irre- 
sponsible Indonesian  elements  to  plun- 
der the  Chinese  houses,  and  to  kill  Chi* 
nese  people^  including  women  and  chil- 
dren. This  also  happened  at  Tangerang,  a 
village  westR-ard  from  Batavia,  in  May, 
1946.  The  Dutch  made  ''cleansing  opera- 
tions" in  the  neighborhood  of  Batavia, 
They  marched  to  Tangerang,  after  can- 
nonading it  from  Batavia.  While  the 
Dutch  were  on  the  way  to  Tangerang,  the 
fanatic  Indonesian  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  village  arrested  the  Chi- 
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nese  popTilatit)a,  and  "evacuflited  them  to 
safer  places,  in  order  to  defend  them 
against  the  cruelties  of  the  Dutch''. 
ilBJij  of  them  were  killed  on  the  way. 
This'Chinese  murder  flUed  the  hearts  of 
honest  people  with  indignation.  The  Ee- 
publican  radio  from  Jogjaka];'ta  (Sepub- 
lic«gi  headquarters)  broadcast  that  the 
Eepu1:)lican  authorities  would  surely  pun- 
ish those  irresponsible  elements  as  they 
deserved. 

Negotiations  and  More  Bloodshed 

The  British,  who  have  been  playing 
the  role  of  arbiter,  tried  to  reconcile  the 
Dutch  with  the  Indonesians,  Their  ef- 
forts led  to  the  Lihggadjati  Agreement 
on  November  15,  1946.  (Linggadjati  is 
a  place  in  West  Java.)  According  to  the 
agreement,  both  the  parties  shpuld  co- 
operate to  form  as  soon  as  possible  a 
sovereign  democratic  federation^  name- 
ly the  United  States  of  Indonesia, 

As  both  the  parties  suspect  each  other, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  agreement  had 
little  or  no  effect.  Soon  they  accused 
each  other  of  trespassing  the  truce. 
Both  the  Indonesians  and  the  Dutch 
newspapers  were  summing  up  the  nu- 
merous transgressions  of  the  other.  At 
last,  Dr.  Van  Mook,  determined  to  make 
an  end  to  the  trouble^  by  bringing  ''order 
and  peace''  in  Indonesia,  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Dutch  territories,  according 
to  Dr.  Van  Mook^s  own  words,  %o  that 
the  people  could  breathe  more  freely. 
The  first  police  action,  as  the  Dutch 
cabled  itj  took  place  on  July  21,  1947. 
The  operation^  of  the  Dutch  troops  un- 
der General  Spoor  made  much  progress, 
and  soon  many  towns  and  villages  of 
Java  and  Sumatra  fell  into  Dutch  hands. 
The  Eepublican  troops,  which  are  not  in 
possession  of  bombers,  eonld  offer  little 
resistance. 

According  to  the  Ttepnhlie&n  eoia- 
ments,  their  withdrawal  did  not  mean 
loss,  but  that  they  would  be  able  to  or- 
ganize the  guerrillas.  Before  their  with- 
drawal they  bnrnt  many  buildings  aid 
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hcnisesv^as  at  Soelcaboemi  and  Malang. 
The  tragedy  of  evacuating  Chinese  peo- 

Ele  to  other-  places,  where  ""^they  would 
e  defended  against  the  Dutch",  repeat- 
ed  itself.  They  feli  victims  to  fanatic, 
irresponsible  elements,  who  call  them- 
selves "nationalists".  Many  of  them  are 
organized  in  gangs,  whose  only  desire  is 
robbing  and  killing,  and  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  freedom  for  the 
country  means,  in  fact.  In  their  rage 
they  even  burned  alive  innocent  children 
and  women,  as  at  Malang,  a  place  south 
of  Sourabaya,  The  Republic  appealed  to 
the  Security  Council  for  intervention, 
and  this  indeed  took  place,  America  sug- 
gested that  both  th  e  fighting  pa  r ti  e  s 
cease  firing,  and  the  Dutch,  fearing  to 
displease  powerful  America,  stopped 
their  operations  on  August  5, 1947. 

Security  Council  Commission 

The  Security  Council  decided  to  send 
a  commission  to  Indonesia  to  investi- 
gate the  situation.  This  commission  is 
called  the  Commission  of  Good  Services, 
composed  of  three  members,  namely 
America,  Australia  and  Belgium.  Thi^ 
conunission  is  called  by  the .  Malay- 
speaking  peopie  Koimmsi  Tiga  Negeri 
(K.T.N.),  or  Commission,  of  Three  Coun- 
tries. At  last  the  parties,  came  to  an 
agreement,  namely  the  Renville  Agree- 
ment, which  was  signed  on  board  the 
Renville,  an  American  ship. 

According  to  this  agreement  signed 
January  17, 1948,  there  will  be  held  free 
eleatmiis  by  the  Indonesian  peoph  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  position  of 
their  states  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  in  the  future.  Ac- 
cording- to  the  "six  additional  articles 
of  the  Commission  of  Good  Services'", 
the  sovereignty,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  government^  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  IT;  S.  I.  after  a  certain  pe- 
riod. Before  the  ending  of  that  period, 
certain  xfesponsibilities  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  preliminary  federal  govern- 
ment. The  position  of  the  Republic  of 
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Indonesia  vnJl  be  a  state  wifbin  the 
U,  S.  I. 

The  Btnmbling-block  for  both  parties 
is  the  pending  question  abont  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Republic  in  the  U,  S.  I. 
The  Republic  cannot  believe  that  the 
U.  S.  L  will  be  in  fact  a  free  and  sover- 
eign state.  Numerous  accusations  of 
trespassing  the  truce  by  both  parties 
were  repeated,  and  in  November,*  1948, 
the  lieutenant  governor  general^  Dr. 
Van  Jlook,  tendered  his  resignation.  Dr, 
Beel  came  in  his  place.  But  negotiations 
came  to  a  deadlock. 

Second  '^Police  Action"  and  Its  Results 

Then  for  the  second  time  the  Dutch 
decided  to  take  up  arms.  The  second 
so-called  "police  action"  started  on  De- 
cember 19t  1948.  The  Dutch  used  their 
paratroops  to  land  at  MagoewOj  the  Re- 
publican aerodrome  near  Jogjakarta, 
Before  the  landing  the  environs  of  that 
aerodrome  had  been  machine-gunned  by 
Dutch  fighters,  so  that  the  paratroops 
could  land  safely.  General  Spoor  him- 
self attended  the  air  raids  from  above. 
The  paratroops  marched  to  Jogjakarta 
and  arrested  the  Republican  president, 
Dr.  Soekarno,  the  vice-president,  Moh. 
Hatta,  GeneraT  Sudirman,  and  other 
high  Indonesian  officials.  Soon  there- 
after the  whole  city  of  Jogjakarta  fell 
into  Dutch  hands.  The  Dutch  troops 
made  their  attacks  at  several  places  in 
Java  and  Sumatra  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  a  few  days  occupied  almost  all  Re- 
publican territories. 

However,  this  did  not  mean  that  or- 
der and  peace  were  brought  in  Indonesia, 
and  certainly  not  freedom.  On  the. con- 
trary, the  Indonesian  guerrillas  con- 
tinued their  fight  for  freedom,  though 
their  leaders  were  taken  captive.  The 
newspapers  day  by  day  made,  mention 
of  guerrilla  activities,  which  caused  dam- 
age amounting  to  millions  of  guilders 
and  loss  of  many  lives.  Many  were  there- 
ports  about  Indonesian  raids  at  the  oc- 
cupied cities.  The  situation  for  the  Dutch 
planters  in  Java  is  very  critical- 
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The  BepnbliosB  leaders,  whose  abode 
had  at  first  been  kept  secret,  were  held 
on  the  isle  of  Banka.  On  arrival  in 
Banka,  Dr.  Soekamo  was  welcomed  by 
the  population  of  that  island.  He  even 
was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  en- 
thusiastic people*  Discuaaiona  were 
held  between  the  Republican  leaders  and 
the  delegation  of  the  B.  F.  0.  (Byzonder 
Federaal  Overleg),  This  is  a  commission 
composed  of  the  representatives  of 
states,  which  will  form  the  federation  of 
the  U,  S.  I.  Again  the  Republic  was  in- 
vited to  become  a  part  of  the  U.  S.  I,  The 
Republic  required  the  immediate  release 
of  all  Republican  political  prisoners  and 
the  restitutioti  of  the  Republican  power 
at  Jogjakarta,  this  being  in  accordance 
with  the  decisions,  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. The  B,  F,  0,  affirmed  Republican  re- 
quirements in  its  resolution  of  March  3, 
1949. 

On  May  7  the  United  Nations  Com- 
misB-ion  ior  Indonesia  annoTineed  iiiat 
the  Dutch  and  the  Republic  had  agreed 
to  halt  the  five  months  of  Jungle  fighting, 
and  the  Dutch  will  free  the  political  pris- 
oners taken  last  December  and  the  Re- 
public will  once  again  become  a  function- 
ing government,  with  its  cabinet  in  Jog- 
jakarta. The  Republic  will  take  part  in  a 
round-table  tsdk  at  The  Hague  on  the 
Indonesian  problem,  but  insists  on  the 
holding  of  the  full-dress  debate  on  In- 
donesia that  is  on  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  agenda,  though  the 
Netherlands  objects  thereto. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  while  the  po- 
litical leaders  Took  for  what  they  call  ^ 
"s&tisiyvag  agrfe^mftn^t",  ^wMlft  ^^  Sftc?a- 
rity  Council  again  and  again  assembles 
to  discuss  the  Indonesian  problem,  the 
common  people,  especially  in  the  Dutch 
recently  occupied  territories,  suffer  by 
famine  and  disease,  and  sharp  fightings. 
Truly,  the  freedom  quest  is  far  from 
rose-colored,  though  it  is  frequently 
blood  red, — A  wahel  correspondent  in 
Indonesia. 
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THE  DIGUnVB  SYSTEM 

Perfectly  Equipped  to  Handle  Food 


THROtTGHOUT  the  ages  that  sin  and 
death  have  tortured  and  slain  men 
without  exception,  many  cures  &nd  many 
culprits  have  successively  been  held  np 
for  popular  acceptance.  Perhaps  no  other 
panacea  has  been  tried  in  such  vast  vari- 
eties and  combinations  as  food  and  drink 
Men  Eotigiit  to  attain  the  strength  of  the 
lion  by  eating  its  meat,  or  capture  the 
vigor  of  the  slain  enemy  by  di'infcing  his 
blood.  Intense  desire  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  the  opposite  sex  or  of  a  cher^ 
ished  member  induced  man  and  maid 
alike  to  drink  copious  quantities  of  "love 
potions''.  Besides  incantation^  aild  be- 
cause of  its  more  inateriftj  appeaZ  to  the 
credulous  victim,  the  nia^eian  custom- 
arily also  prescribed  a  *'witch's  brew" 
to  eat  or  drinV,  From  the  bubbling  caul- 
dron^  the  foul  odors  of  the  sorcerer's 
concoctions  filled  the  patient's  nostrils 
with  nausea,  but  hope.  Confidently  the 
practitioner  promised  to  cure  any  dis- 
tress from  ugliness  to  sterility  in  wives, 
any  illness  from  weakness  to  wanderlust 
in  husbands. 

Later  all  this  was  thrown  overboard 
by  the  more  educated.  Or  did  it  merely 
appear  in  different  style^  with  brand- 
new  nomenclature?  Even  the  "intelli- 
gentsia" of  Jesus'  day  were  so.  concerned 
about  their  diet  and  eating  habits  that 
Jesus  was  impelied  to  undeceiv^e  the  com- 
mon people.  "And  he  caUed  the  people  to 
^im  and  said  to  them,  ^Listen  to  this,  and 
grasp  it!  It  is  not  what  goes  into  a  man's 
mouth  that  pollutes  him/^'  As  the  dis- 
ciples failed  to  understand^  Jesus  eluci- 
dated: "  'Have  even  you  no  understand- 
ing yetl  Can  you  not  see  that  whatever 
goes  into  the  mouth  passes  into  the 
stomach  and  then  is  disposed  of?  But  the 
things  that  come  out  of  the  mouth  come 
from  the  heart,  and  they  pollute  a  man. 
For  out  of  the  heart  come  wicked  de- 
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eigae,  murder,  adultery,  im- 
morality, stealing,  false  wit- 
ness, impioua  speech*  It  is 
these  things  that  pollute  a 
man,  but  not  eating  with  un- 
washed hands  r  "—Matthew  15:10,11, 
16-20,  An  Amer,  Trans. 

This  article  will  consider  the  versatile 
and  competent  action  of  the  human  di- 
gestive system,  its  ability  to  "take  it  or 
leave  it". 

While  "digestion"  is  sometimes  de- 
fined in  &  Zimited  manner  as  the  "eon- 
version  of  food  by  the  action  of  the  gas- 
tric juices  into  soluble  products  ^o  that 
it  can  be  assimilated  by  the  blood''  ( Web- 
ster's) ^  it  is  not  a  simple  stomach  process 
£ts  this  might  imply.  Most  of  us  remem- 
ber from  our  hygiene  books  that  the 
main  digestion  takes  place  in  the  intes- 
tines. But  what  part  is  performed  by  the 
liver  T  and  why  does  the  pancreas  dis- 
charge its  juice  through  the  same  duct 
that  carries  the  bile?  Suggestions  on 
some  of  these  points  are  all  that  can  be 
offered. 

The  alimentary  or  digestive  tract  com- 
prises the  mouth,  pharynx  (throat), 
esophagus  (gullet),  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. The  processes  fa^ng  place  within 
the  alimentary  tract  whereby  food  is 
prepared  for  absorption  into  the  blood 
stream  are  all  included  under  Ihe  term 
digestion.  Its  appendages  include  the 
lips,  the  teeth^  the  tongue,  the  salivary 
glands,  the  gastric  and  intestinal  glands, 
the  pancreas  and  the  liver.  The  whole  is 
a  marve^l  of  organization,  functionrng 
with  perfect  timing  and  efficiency.  Its  ac- 
tion is  partly  physical  and  partly  chem- 
ical.^ 

^rom  Mouth  to  Stomach 

Even  in  the  process  of  chewing,  the 
first  digestive  action,  which  appears  so 
simple  that  we  are  seldom  conscious  of 
the  motion^  there  are  many  muscles  and 
nerves  in  perfect  co-ordination  permit- 
ting the  mandible  or  lower  jaw  to  move 
forward  and  backward,  up  and  down  or 
laterally,  the  lips  and  tongue  to  retain 
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and  move  the  food^  while  the  teeth  cat 
and  grind  and  the  saliva  mixes.  Other 
nerves  tell  ns  of  its  texture^  taste,  smell 
and  temperature*  The  system  does  not 
need  any  advance  notice  as  to  what  kind 
of  food  it  will  be  required  to  handle.  The 
three  pairs  of  salivary  glands^  the  pa- 
rotid, sublingual  and  submaxillary,  are 
stimulated  by  the  sight  and  odor  of  food, 
and  also  by  ehewing.  Two  pairs  lie  be- 
low the  tongue,  and  the  parotid,  below 
the  ears.  In  structure  they  resemble  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  the  main  stem  repre- 
senting the  chief  excretory  duct  For  this 
reason  the  salivary  glands  as  well  as  the 
pancreas  are  called  *' racemose"  (Lat, 
racemus,  "a  cluster,"  as  of  grapes). 

The  enjoyment  of  the  sight  and  smell 
of  food,  by  stimulating  the  flow  of  fealiva 
and  also  of  the  gastric  juices  of  the  stom- 
ach, thus  serves  a  physiological  purpose, 
as  do  most  of  the  natural  pleasures* 
About  a  quart  and  a  half  of  saliva  is  se- 
creted normally  in  24  hours.  Saliva  has 
a  twofold  action :  chemical  and  physical. 
Chemically  it  converts  starch  into  sugar 
(dextrins,  maltose).  If  a  small  portion 
of  boiled  starch,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  is 
retained  in  the  mouth  a  few  minutes  the 
sweet  taste  is  noticeable.  Physically,  sa- 


lowing  is  simple  to  perform,  bnt  it  is  ac- 
complished by  thfe  perfect  co-ordination 
by  many  nerves  and  muscles,  and  provi- 
sion is  normally  made  so  that  the  nasal 
passages  and  larynx  are  closed  to  pre- 
vent food  passage.  Breathing  is  suspend- 
ed just  preceding  and  during  the  act  of 
deglutition  ( swallowing) » When  the  body 
is  upright,  swallowed  food  that  is  liquid 
passes  through  the  esophagus  and  reach- 
es the  stomach  in  about  two  seconds. 
When  the  subjeefs  head  is  below  the 
stomach,  the  liquid,  as  do  solids,  will 
pass  down^lowly  by  peristalsis,  a  rhyth- 
mic, wavenke  movement,  a  very  im- 
portant action  which  characterizes  the 
function  of  stomach  and  intestines  as 
well. 

The  Stomach'»  Work 

It  has  been  observed  that  starches, 
during  the  act  of  mastication,  are  at 
least  partially  transformed  into  sugar. 
This  IS  produced  by  the  action  of  an 
enzyme  or  ferment  called  ptyalin.  The 
j^east  bacteria  is  one  type  of  ferment 
Thus  as  yeast  breaks  down  grain  into 
alcohol  ahd  carbon  dioxide,  so  the  other 
enzymes  reduce  other  foods  into  simpler 
coiftpounds,  which  are  eventually  ren- 
dered acceptable  for  absorption.  Thus 


liva  softens  and  moistens  the  food,  and    'the  enayme  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice  of 


through  its  mucin,  which  is 
viscid  or  adhesive^  the  mass 
is  prepared  for  swallowing. 
The  liquid  from  the  three 
types  of  glands  each  have 
slightly  different  composi- 
tion, and  the  amount  each 
sends  forth  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  prpperties  of 
the  food.  ThuSj  without  con- 
scious effort  on  the  part  of 
man,  a  more  fluid  saliva  is 
secreted  for  dry  food,  a 
more  adhesive  for  meat,  etc. 
Saliva  also  cleanses  the 
mouth,  moistens  it  for 
speech,  probably  produces 
thirsjt. 
Now  the  process  of  swal- 
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the  stomach  acts  on  proteins 
to  form  peptones,  thetryp- 
sin  of  the  pancreatic  Juice 
forn)s  peptids  of  proteins* 
A  small  quantity  of  these 
leavens  will  convert  a  large 
quantity,  even  as  Paul  said, 
'""A  little  leaven  leaveneth 
the  whole  lump/*  ( Gala- 
tians5:9)  Apparently  these 
enzymes  are  not  used  up  in 
the  process ;  hence  they  are 
compared  to  chemical  cata- 
lysts, which  induce  or  accel- 
erate reactions  between 
substances,  but  are  not 
themselves  changed. 

Coirtinuing  the  narrative^ 
of  the  food's  journey,  it  has 
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now  stimulated  the  opening  ot"  ft  valve, 
controlled  by  the  cardiac  sphincter^  and 
through  it  entered  the  stomach.  There 
are  other  sphincter  muscles,  such  as 
the  pyloric  sphincter  at  the  other  end 
of  the  stomach,  which  act  together 
to  close  the  stomach  during  the  ijrocess 
of  digestion.  (A  sphincter  is  a  circular 
band  of  muscle  which,  acting  like  a 
purse  string,  serves  to  narrow  the  en- 
trance to  or  outlet  from  certain  hollow 
organs.  Another^  called  the  ileo-colic,  ap- 
parently controls  the  ileo-cecal  valve  be- 
tween the  small  and  the  large  intestine; 
and  still  another  controls  the  anus. 

The  stomach  is  a  highly  specialized 
organ  of  the  thirty-five  feet  of  diges- 
tive tract.  Ou  the  average  it  is  about 
twelve  inches  long,  conical  in  shape,  and 
its  capacity  varies  between  a  quart  and 
a  half  and  a  quart  and  three  quarters. 
Its  position  is  almost  vertical,  and  when 
not  distended  by  food  its  walls  are  con- 
tracted, partly  in  contact,  and  the  whole 
organ  is  drawn  up  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  adapts  itself 
to  the  varying  amounts  of  food,  hence 
varies  in  size.  It  is  covered  by  a  thin 
transparent  membrane  similar  to  -the 
peritoneum,  beneath  which  are  three 
layers  of  muscles.  The  inner  surface  is  a 
velvety  mucous  membrane  which,  to- 
ward the  pyloric  (or  lower)  end  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestine. 

The  food  and  saliva  mixture,  or  bolus 
as  it  is  now  called,  is  shortly  subjected 
to  both  physical  and  chemical  actions.  A 
peristaltic  movement  starts  near  the 
center  or  cardiac  region  of  the  stomach, 
making  the  organ  look  like  a  chain  of 
progressive  sausages  or  "hot  dogs". 
(When  empty  recurring  peristaltic 
movements  produce  the  feeling  of  hun- 
ger.) This  wave  both  churns  and  pulver- 
izes the  food  liquid  or  semi-liquid  as  it 
has  now  become,  mixes  it  with  the  di- 
gestive or  gastric  juice,  and  also  when 
it  is  ready  for  discharge  ejects  it  into 
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tne  attoaenum,  or  nnc  di  tne  Bmaii  i3it«H* 
tine  which  connects  with  the  stomach. 

On  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach 
are  more  than  5,000,000  ducts  leading 
from  around  35,000,000  glands.  Theii 
chief  secretion  is  mucus,  enzymes  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
ferments  or  enzymes  are  pepsin,  renmn, 
and  lipase.  Since  the  percentage  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  runs  as  high  as  0.6  per- 
cent in  the  gastric  juice  and  since  tht 
pepsin  is  the  chief  enzyme  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  protein,  a  question  has  ariser 
which  no  one  has  satisfactorily  an- 
swered :  AVhy  does  not  the  stomach  di- 
gest itself  f 

The  length  of  time  the  food  remains  in 
the  stomach  depends  upon  its  composi- 
tion, Usually  two  to  four  hours.  The  chief 
action  of  the  stomach  is  upon  proteins 
and  milk.  Sugar  and  starches  (carbo- 
hydrates) while  remaining  ia  the  upper 
part  of  the  stomach  eontmue  to  digest 
with  the  alkaline  saliva,  but  when  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  acid  gastric  juice 
this  ceases.  Meat  and  milk  arid  vegetable 
proteins  are  broken  down  by  the  action 
of  the  enzymes  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
Digestion  is  much  interfered  with  by 
anger,  fear,  anxiety;  hence  it  is  especial- 
ly important  at  mealtimes  to  be  in  a 
peaceful  state  of  mind. 

Tke  PjancreaSf  Liver  and  Intestines 

When  the  food  mass  is  discharged  into 
the  duodenum  in  spurts,  through  the 
peristaltic  movement,  it  is  only  partially 
digested.  Nestling  in  the  duodenal  curve, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  small  duct 
the  orifice  of  which  is  common  with  the 
bile  duct,  is  an  important  organ  of  di- 
gestion. This  is  the  pancreas.  Its  secre- 
tions are  more  complex  than  all  the  oth- 
ers, and  in  the  presence  of  the  bile,  which 
enters  the  duodenum  through  the  same 
opening,  and  the  canal  is  called  the  com- 
mon bile  duct,  it  completes  the  digestion 
of  starch,  protein  arid  fat.  The  fallacy 
that  starches  or  carbohydrates  should 
not  be  eaten  together  with  proteins  is  ex- 


plod6d  h^  an  nnderstending  of  the  pan- 
creas. It  is  pointed  out  by  some  faddists 
that  starch  is  digested  in  the  month,  pro- 
tein In  the  stomach.  The  fact  is  that 
starch  is  much  more  yowetfnlly  acted 
upon  by  the  pancreatic  juices,  which  also 
complete  the  digestion  of  proteins,  and 
do  practically  the  whole  job  of  digesting 
fat.  It  should  be  remarked  that  all  these 
processes  are  at  their  best  at  body  tem- 
perature.  Another  amazing  fact  is  that 
the  amounts  of  the  several  different  en- 
zymes secreted  by  the  pancreas  are  auto- 
matically adjusted  to  or  adapted  to  the 
properties  of  the  food. 

One  branch  of  the  common  bile  duct 
connects  with  the  gall  bladder,  which  is 
the  storehouse  for  the  liver's  contribu- 
tion to  digestion,  the  bile.  This  duct,  as 
before  mentioned,  pierces  the  small  in- 
testine at  the  duodenum,  or  tweive-ineh. 
section  of  the  intestine  which  connects 
with  the  stomach.  The  flow  of  the  bile  is 
most  abundant  when  food  is  x^^^ssing 
through  the  duodenum.  The  eacact  part 
played  by  bile  in  digestion  has  not  been 
fully  explained,  but  m  some  way  it  assists 
the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juices,  espe- 
cially in  the  digestion  of  fats.  Bile  salts 
also  dissolve  soaps  insoluble  in  water, 
which  may  be  formed  during  digestion 
and  thus  favor  the  digestion  of  fects.  It 
is  thought  also  to  stimulate  peristaltic 
movement  and  that  some  waste  products 
are  thrown  off  by  the  liver  through  the 
bile. 

Besides  the  peristaltic  or  wavelike 
movement  which  is  intermittent  and  pro- 
gressive forward,  the  intestine  also  de- 
velops another  movement^  ''rhythmic 
segmentation."  Bands  of  circular  muscle- 
fibers,  situated  at  regular  distances  one 
from  another,  begin  to  contract  and 
divide  a  mass  of  food  into  segments,  af- 
ter which  they  at  once  relax  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  contraction  of  other  bands  in 
the  segments  of  the  intestines  overlying 
the  segments  of  food.  The  result  is  again 
a  division  of  the  food  into  two  new  seg- 
ments. In  man  they  occur  about  ten 
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times  in  a  miimte.  Rhythmic  segmenta- 
tion is  succeeded  by  another  peristaltic 
wave  which  advances  the  food  to  a  more 
distant  region  of  the  intestine,  after 
which  segmentation  sets  in  again. 

During  the  passage  of  the  food 
through  the  21  feet  of  the  small  intestinja 
the  nutrient  parts  of  the  chyme  or  food 
mixture  are  extracted  through  the  villi, 
the  small  fingerlike  absorbing  structures. 
The  digestive  products  are  now  in  us- 
able form  for  blood  to  distribute.' This 
absorbed  food  finds  its  way  to  the  or- 
gans through  the  veins  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  which  converge  to  form 
the  portal  vein ;  and  through  the  lymph 
vessels  of  the  small  intestine,  which  con- 
verge to  empty  into  the  main  lymph 
duct,  called  the  thoracic  duet.  Blood  ves- 
sels in  the  villi,  and  lymph  vessels  also 
in  the  intestine,  carry  away  these  vital 
products.  The  waste  matter  is  then 
pushed  along  through  the  colon,  or  large 
intesliBG,  wVieie  it  is  parUal^y  deViy Elat- 
ed and  ejected. 

The  Vagus  Nerve 

This  gives  a  very  brief  description  of 
a  process  so  complex  and  marvelous  that 
no  man  can  help  but  observe  in  awe  and 
admit  his  inability'  to  probe  its  secrets. 
Piesi<^g  o^ex  ttia  pro^^^s,  2xA.  co- 
ordinating it,  is  the  nervous  system  of 
communication.  The  great  vagus  nerve, 
whose  microscopic  fibers  extend  from 
the  brain  to  the  intestines,  largely  regu- 
lates the  entire  gastrointestinal  tract,  as 
well  as  influences  the  heart  and  lungs. 
No.  man  governs  this  great  telegraphic 
^e.  Its  action  is  completely  esta^^Vis^ed 
within  the  subconscious,  and  its  function 
is  multifarious  and  truly  astounding. 

Thoughtful  men  will  therefore  not 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  God  who 
made  this  digestive  system  so  intricate, 
and  who  testified  of  its  capabilities 
through  His  Son  Christ  Jesus  in  the 
words  quoted  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  this  article. 
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BY  ^^ATL'KE  man  is  a  lover  of  the 
great  outdoors.  H-e  lores  to  bathe  in 
the  radiant  warmth  of  sunbeams;  he  en- 
joys the  refreshing  coolness  of  shaded 
woodlands;  he  takes  pleasure  in  stroll- 
ing along  beaches  of  sand  and  seashells. 
The  gorgeous  splash  of  sunset  colors, 
the  sweet  music  of  songbirds  and  the  en- 
trancing perfume  of  flower  gardens 
bring  joys  and  pleasures  to  man's  eyes, 
ears  and  nose.  Through  the  sense  of 
touch  he  is  thrilled  when  -walking,  bare- 
foot on  soft  carpets  of  green  grass. 

What  a  contrast  between  these  glorit  ! 
of  God's  creation  and  the  nerve-racking 
grind  of  shop  and  office,  the  din  of 
noisy  factories  and  the  foul  air  and  dirt 
of  the  mine  pit !  In  this  modern  civiliza- 
tion, when  people  leave  their  secular 
treadmills  of  bondage  for  only  a  few 
hours  at  a  time,  their  flight  into  the  "ivide 
open  spaces  is  all  too  short.  People 
therefore  seek  substitute  measures  to 
satisfy  their  craving  for  outdoor  free- 
dom. This,  then,  is  why  "the  ideas  of  mod- 
ern architecture  have  been  accepted  by 
so  many  people.  Modern  design  endeav- 
ors to  bring  into  the  individual  home 
more  outdoor  elements— sunlight,  air, 
space  and  beauty  of  rock,  tree  and  flower. 

Blitzed  cities  like  Portsmouth^  Eng- 
land, are  rebuilding  so  that  more  air  and 
liglit  penetrate  the  dwellings.  Municipal 
housing  projects  aii^  apartment  develop- 
ments in  large  cities  like  New  York  are 
planned  not 
only  so  that 
more  air  and 
light  float  in 
the  windows, 
but  also  so  that 
the  sight  of 
green  trees  and 
shrubbery 
meets  the  eye 
from  every 
window.     Even 
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house-trailers,  which  have  long  boaBte<J 
of  their  next-to-nature  design,  are  now 
being  built  with  a  sundeek  on  their  roof- 
tops. However,  the  individual  house  and 
bungalow  oi^er  the  greatest  opportuni- 
ties for  combining  the  indoor  comforts 
of  home  with  the  outdoor  pleasures  of 
nature. 

Years  ago  houses  were  built  of  briek- 
on-brick  and  log-on-log.  Windows  if  any 
were  pint-size  openings  that  let  in  littk 
air,  and  less  light,  and  gave  plenty'  of 
trouble.  They  jammed  going  up  and 
jammed  coming  down.  Nowadays  the  ac- 
cent is  on  more  and  larger  windows  and 
the  freedom  they  give,  thanks  to  im- 
provements in  heating  and  insulation, 
modern  construction  materials^  and  non- 
warping  sashes  and  frames  that  do  away 
with  counter-weights  and' pulleys.  Stain- 
less steel  window  frames  for  the  cottage 
by  the  sea  do  not  rust  in  the  salt  air. 

More  than  a  hole  in  the  wall,  a  window 
must  he  carefully  located  to  give  the  best 
service.  For  example,  putting  a  large 
corner-window  around  the  breakfast 
nook  brings  that  "outdoor  appetite"  to 
the  table  and  thus  serves  a  better  pur- 
pose than  placing  the  same  window  in 
the  bedroom.  Instead  of  a  dim-lit  library, 
huge  window's  should  hivite  people  to 
read  with  freedom  from  eyestrain.  Glass 
blocks  give  a  diffused  and  soft  light  and 
at  the  same' time  privacy.  They  too  have 
their  place,  but  careful  planning  is  neees- 
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aary  in  xisijig  them,  to  avoid  giving  a 
coldf  heartless,  mechanical  look  to  eiSier 
the  inside  or  ontside  of  the  house. 

You  may  mourn  beeanse  your  honse 
has  so  few  windows  and  yon  cannot  af- 
ford an  expensive,  cheaply-built  post- 
war house ;  but  have  you  ever  considered 
remodeling  the  "old  shack"^  putting  more 
and  bigger  windows  in  its  sides  and  giv- 
ing it  that  new  outdoor  look?  It  can  be 
done,  and  at  a  cost  much  less  than  that 
of  a  new  house.  However^  if,  like  so 
many  others,  you  are  without  a  home 
and  are  eontemplating 
building  one,  then  design 
it  according  to  location. 
The  prevailing  summer 
winds,  direction  and  angle 
of  the  sun,  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  plot  of  ground, 
the  location  of  the  street 
and  neighboring  houses, 
and  the  general  landscape, 
are  important  factors  that 
should  not  be  overlooked. 
Instead  of  stacking  your 
house  against  another 
along  a  crooked  zigzag 
street,  lay  its  foundation 
down  according  to  the 
compass,  and  thus  take 
full  advantage  of  the  sun. 

Only  a  Wall  of  Glass  Between 

Probably  the  most  effective  means  of 
bringing  the  exterior  view  inside  the 
house  is  to  make  the  whole  side-wall  of 
the  main  living  rooiri  out  of  transparent 
glass,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  This 
gives  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  space 
from  the  innermost  corner  of  the  room 
to  the  outside.  But  watch  out,  window- 
walls  let  in  more  than  light.  In  big  cities 
a  solid  wall  cuts  out  the  ill  view  of  the 
slums  far  better  than  a  window,  so  be 
sure  the  outside  is  desirable  to  have  on 
the  inside  before  you  extend  it  an  invita- 
tion to  enter.  If  a  window-wall  is  on  the 
street  side  there  will  be  about  as  much 
privacy  as  in  a  store  showcase  or  an 
exhibit  in  a  public  museum  unless 
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effective  shrubbery  is  used  to  screen  out 
the  view  of  passers-by.  One  very  weU- 
planned  house  puts  the  garage  and  least- 
used  rooms  on  the  street  side,  while  the 
living  room  with  its  huge  window-wall, 
and  the  bedrOoms,  dining  room  and 
kitchen  are  on  the  back  side  ovei:looking 
an  expansive  lawn  fringed  with  trees, 
shrubbery  and  flower  beds. 

Another  idea,  especially  good  for  sum- 
mer homes  on  rock-bound  coasts  over- 
looking the  sea,  is  to  make  the  window- 
wall  in  the  form  of  sliding  gla&s  doors. 

When  opened,  the  fuU 
flavor  of  the  outdoors  en- 
ters— the  enchanting  roar 
of  the  pounding  serf  and 
the  invigorating  smell  of 
the  salty  sea.  Due  to  the 
corrosive  dampness  of  the 
air,  only  rugged  and  dura- 
ble furniture  and  decora- 
tions can  be  used  in  such 
a  house. 

Of  lesser  size  than  the 
window- wall  is  the  "pic- 
ture window".  A  portion 
of  the  wall  forms  the 
frame,  and  ^an  expansive 
and  magnificent  view 
of  the  countryside  sup- 
plies the  picture.  One  in- 
genious architect  so  designed  a  picture- 
wijadow  to  look  out  upon  a  private  mill- 
pond  which  became  a  skating  rink  in  the 
wintertime.  The  indirect  reflection  of 
light  from  the  water  or  ice  provided  the 
room  with  an  abundance  of  diffused 
light. 

Pushing  Out  the  Walls 

What  suppresses  the  mind  of  the  pris- 
oner is  the  immovable  walls  that  con- 
stantly press  Upon  him.  If  only  he  could 
push  them  back  and  enlarge  his  quar- 
ters! And  so  it  is  in  the  home.  If  only 
the  rooms  were  bigger^  greater  would  be 
the  freedom !  But  to  include  more  eul)ic 
feet  is  to  increase  the  cost  at  a  stagger- 
ing rate;  hence  architects  have  devised 
many  ways  to  give  the  impression  that 
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more  outside  space  h&s  teen  indnded- 
Built-in  cabinets,  closets,  drawers  and 
bookcases  give  more  floor  space.  The  re- 
flection of  a  large  mirror  covering  half 
the  side  of  th^  bathroom  wall  makes  the 
room  look  twice  as  big.  Bnilt-ia  units  and 
a  large  window  reaching  to  the  ceiling 
will  prevent  the  cook  from  feeling  im- 
prisoned in  a  kitchen  that  is  purposely 
made  small  to  save  steps. 

Putting  in  transparent  glass  parti- 
tions between  hallways  and  rooms  allows 
the  eye  to  see  farther  without  obstruction. 
A  sliding  partition  between  two  rooms 
allows  for  extra  expansion  on  occasions. 
Otj  better  yett  the  removal  of  the  parti- 
tions altogether,  and  the  formation  of 
"combination"  library,  living  and  dining 
room  is  becoming  more  and  more  popu- 
lar. In  such  a  room  the  furniture,  like 
the  davenport  apd  overstuffed^  ami- 
diairs,  and  the  dining  table  with  its 
chairs,  ai^  so  arranged  to  divide  the 
space  for  the  various  functions.  If  a 
housewife  finds  it  hard  to  bring  herself 
around  to  the  idea  of  no  partitions,  an 
open  lattice  work  can  be  placed  between 
the  dining  and  living  rooms  until  she 
tires  of  dustkig  its  slats  and  is  glad  to 
see  it  removed  altogether. 

Pushing  the  outside  walls  out  is  ac- 
complished in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
old-time  veranda  or  front  porch  that  was 
never  used  because  of  the  dust  and  funles 
from  the  street  has  been  moved  around 
on  the  back  side  of  the  house  and  is 
(galled  a  terrace  or  sun  porch.  With  the 
main  house  roof  extending  out  to  include 
11,  and  with  its  paving  stones  leveling  off 
with  the  lawn  or  garden,  the  indoors  and 
outdoors  become  closely  attached.  Some- 
times glassed-in  and  heated  for  winter 
use,  sometimes  haying  open  rafters  so 
the  night  heavens  can  be  viewed  in  the 
summer,  sometimes  screened  in  to  give 
protection  from  annoying  mosquitoes, 
these  "rooms"  added  to  the  'house  are 
used  and  enjoyed  by  all  members  of  the 
family.  If  such  a  porch  extends  off  the 
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kitchen  it  serves  as  an  outdoor  dummet 
dining  room.  Underneath  one  wing  of  a 
house  built  on  a  hill  an  open-air  shelter 
can  be  arranged  to  give  tiie  children  an 
outdoor  playroom  during  rainy  weather. 

The  Spanishi-designed  house  with  a 
patio  or  inner  court  is  a  very  practiced 
way  of  bringing  the  outdoor  atmosphere 
right  into  the  home,  and  more  and  more 
people  in  the  warmer  localities  of  the 
United  States  are  making  use  of  such  an 
open-air  room.  With  a  pool  of  water  in 
wliieh  are  goJd&sb  surround&d  with  nat- 
ural  rocks  and  water-plants,  a  large 
shade  tree,  many  flowers  and  shrubs  and 
climbing  vines,  the  patio  becomes  a  veri- 
table garden  inclosed  within  the  four 
outside  walls  of  the  house. 

Outdoor  "Rooms" 

Not  every  locality  is  suitable  for 
Spanish-styled  houses,  nor  does  every 
locality  afford  a  beautiful  panoramic 
view  of  countryside.  Most  homeSj  how- 
ever, have  sufficient  ground  about  them 
in  which  a  private  garden  can  be  culti- 
vated. If  properly  walled,  or  fenced,  and 
if  its  occupant  is  as  good  a  gardenkeeper 
as  housekeeper^  it  can  be  lived  in  part  of 
the  year,  since  most  of  the  United  States 
enjoys  five  months  of  weather  suitable 
for  outdoor  living.  An  extra  outdoor 
"room"  a  short  distance  from,  the  house 
can  be  added  by  planting  shrubbery  in 
such  a  way  that  it  cuts  off  its  view  from 
other  parts  of  the  garden.  Then,  if 
weatherproof  furniture,  tables  and 
chairs,  are  put  out  here  they  need  not 
be  dragged  in  every  time  it  rains.  Thus 
one  can  extend  the  indoors  outdoors,  and 
vice  versa. 

An  outdoor  fireplace  backed  up  against 
the  house  chimney  provides  "camping 
out''  facilities  in  one's  own  backyard,  and 
even  when  autumn  evenings  grow  cool 
the  freedom  of  this  roofless  annex  can 
be  enjoyed.  And  speaking  of  fireplaces, 
homes  that  include  an  indoor  fireplace 
or  hearth  use  one  of  the  most  effective 
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ways  of  giving  a  room  that  outdoor  at- 
mosphere of  the  campfire  glow  and 
warmtii  on  wlater  evenings.  To  complete 
the  outdoor  touch,  the  chimney  shoiud  be 
constructed  of  natural  stone  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling. 

Give  the  Inside  That  OuUide  Look 

Interior  decorations  and  furnishings 
can  do  much  to  provide  a  home  with  an 
exhilarating  atmosphere,  reminiscent  of 
nature's  beauty.  If  the  spacious  window- 
walls,  glass  blocks  and  picture-windows 
make  one  feel  he  is  a  goldfish  in  a  bowl, 
then  colorful  floral  draperies  and  sheer 
curtains  will  counterbalance  this  objee- 
tion.  Let  the  upholstery  carry  soft  leaf 
and  flower  patterns  and  the  furniture 
will  harmonize  with  the  outdoor  theme 
of  the  room.  The  kitchen  need  not  look 
like  a  hospital.  It  will  seem  just  as  dean 
and  spotless  if  finished  in  pleasing  tints 
of  plant  green  as  it  does  painted  a  cold 
blue-white.  Modern  rugs,  having  "carved" 
and  "sculptured"  leaves,  give  the  impres- 
sion that  one  is  walking  on  leafy  carpets 
of  the  forest  Instead  of  lifeless  plastered 
ceilings  they  can  be  n?iade  of  unpainted 
redwood  boards.  Plywood  doors,  and 
walls  of  knotty  pine^  give  that  outdoor 
rustic  look,  and  if  the  children's  room  ia 
so  tmished  there  is  not  as  much  fear  that 
they  will  damage  these  daintily  tinted 
walls.  Even  from  the  economy  angle^  ply- 
wood paneled  wails  are  cheaper  ttian 
lath-and-plaster  construction.  Cabinet 
work  made  of  knotty  pine  will  also  add  a 
rugged  outdoor  flavor.  Many  of  these 
ideas  are  incorporated  in  what  is  known 
as  the  '^ranch  house"  design,  a  style  that 
is  becoming  more  popular  each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  suggestions 
bring  into  the  home  some  of  nature's 
sights,  scents  and  sounds  in  the  form  of 
potted  plants  and  flowers.  Let  a  faint 


odor  of  pinfi,  balsam  or  cedar  scent  the 
home  in  the  winter  and  remind  the  occd- 
pants  of  the  ever-beautiful  evergreens. 
Flower  gardens  in  the  windows  are  a 
sure  cure  for  the  winter  shut-in  ^Tblues", 
Train  vines  around  those  large  picture- 
windows  on  the  inside  and  they  will  blend 
so  nicely  with  the  outdoor  summer  sceE- 
ery  one  will  forget  a  pane  of  glass  sep- 
arates the  inside  from  the  outside.  Or 
slant  the  large  window  over  the  kitchen 
sink  out  at  the  bottom,  put  in  a  flower 
box  the  height  of  the  sink,  and  the  happy 
housewife  wiU  think  she  is  leaning  over 
a  delightful  flowerbed  instead  of  the  dis- 
agreeable dishpan.  Some  inconsiderately 
bring  wildlife  indoors  by  imprisoning 
canaries  and  goldfish  in  small  cages  and 
bowls. 

It  is  true^  with  an  acute  housing  short- 
age, oppressive  landlords,  and  ruthless 
real  estate  sharks  abroad  in  the  earth, 
fey  people  are  able  to  bring  these  out- 
door pleasantries  into  their  homes.  But 
rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  these  kill- 
ing conditions  are  about  to  end,  Arma- 
geddon will  shortly  cleanse  this  earth  of 
aU  wickedness,  and  the  doers  of  the. 
same,  and  make  way  for  God's  New 
World  of  Theocratic  rule,  under  which 
people  of  good- will  will  enjoy  the  hous- 
ing blessings  long  ago  promised  in  the 
holy  prophecies. 

They  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig-tree ;  and  none  shall  make  them 
afraid :  for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath 
spoken  it.  They  shall  build  housea,  and  inhabit 
them  J  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat 
the  fruit  of  them.  They  shall  not  build,  and 
another  inhabit ;  they  shall  not  plant,  and  an- 
other eat :  for  as  the  days  of  a  tree  shall  be  the 
days  of  my  people,  and  my  chosen  shall  long 
enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands. — Micah  4:4; 
Isaiah  65:21,22,  Am.  Stan.  Ver. 
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Science  and  Medicine 


C  Stag©  fright  eeiaed  tliree  electric  eels  when  they 
wexe  biiJed  to  perform  for  200  electrical  engineers. 
Tlsualiy  a  sturdy  electric  eeJ  is  g-ood  for  700  volte 
and  one  ampere,  but  on  this  occasion  none  of  these 
flesh'^d-blood  dynamos  could  muster  more  than 
400  volts.  Possibly  neivoua  before  the  electrical 
experts.  But  if  the  eels  were  bundle?  of  nerveSj 
ao  Trere  the  engineers.  Nervous  tension  reached  its 
oiitQas  when  Dr.  Coates,  ivho  had  been  handling 
his  wriggling  charges  with  affection  and  rubber 
gloves,  Joet  his  grip  on.  one  of  the  eels  and  it 
flopped  down  near  the  front-row  spectators,  Men^ 
tal  ahoek  shook  the  electrical  engineers  aa  they  en- 
TiBioned  physical  shock  should  the  rimaway  eel 
make  contact  with  them,  but  the  minor  wave  of 
consternation  subsided  when  Br*  Coatea  made  con- 
nections with  the  slippery  "live  wire".  It  was  only 


then  that  this  annual  mating  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers  eould  give  some 
attention  to  explanations  of  the  type  of  electrical 
current  eels  generate  and  how  they  do  it. 
C>But  eels  and  engineers  continued  to  eye  one 
another  coldly^  with  ill-concealed  mistrust  -and 
professional  jealousy.  And  Dr,  Coates'  rather  non- 
chalant observation  that  there  was  no  way  to  "turn 
an  eel  off"  once  he  *'threw  the  switch"  did  not 
improve  relations.  Thi^  1949  conclave  of  electrical 
engineeTs  m  New  York  eitj  was  farther  plagued 
by  a  power  failure  that  plunged  their  assembly 
room  into  darkness.  For  ten  minutes  the  only  break 
in  the  black-out  was  shouted  witticisma,  such  as 
"Is  there  an  electrician  in  the  house  1"  They  should 
have  sued  for  peace  with  the  eels  and  plugged 
one  of  them  into  the  light  .circuit. 


'g  "When  water  pipes  get  clogged  up  the  plumber  scrapes  out  whatever  is  obstructing 
passage.  But  dootors  have  hesitated  to  use  this  method  in  the  ease  of  hardening  arteries, 
whieh  can  lead  to  gangrene  if  arteries  become  so  clogged  that  little  blood  gets  through. 
Now  a  team  of  five  French  surgeons  seems  to  have  learned  the  trick.  They  split  the 
artery  (in  extreme  cases  for  as  much  as  two  feet)j  scrape  out  the  stoppage^  and  sew  it  up. 
The  team  has  worted  on  the  mahi  abdominal  arteiy  as  well  as  arteries  in  the  arms  and 
legs.  Out  of  100  caseSj  65  have  improved.  In  operations  involving  arteries  in  the  arms 
or  lega  improvement  has  been  almost  100  percent* 

C  Bikini  Lagoon,  still  radioactively  hot  from  A-bomb  tests,  has-  experienced  a  new 
scientific  wonder:  underwater  television.  A  waterproof  video  Camera  was  lowered  in 
the  lagoon  100  feet  and  without  lights  sent  its  impulses  up  the  coaxial  cable  to  a  screen 
aboard  a  ship.  Scientists  saw  crystal-clear  images  of  wrecked  ships  on  the  ocean  bottom, 
Jooked  into  the  face  ot  ^ah  swimaung  toward  the  camera^  and  watched  divers  at  work. 
Underwater  television  opens  new  scientific  vistas.  The  camera  can  go  deeper  than  ^divers, 
and  will  be  of  commercial  aild  military  value.  And  scientists  are  drooling  over  its 
possibilities  for-  deep  sea  study. 

"^  Wrong  operation,  wrong  patient,  hospital  so  sorry.  That  is  the  cryptic  tale  that  leaks 
out  of  the  People's  Hospital  of  Akron,  Ohio.  Had  everything  proceeded  as  it  should 
havCj  a  middle-aged  woman  would  have  been  recovering  from  a  tonsillectomyj  instead 
of  a  20-year-old  one.  Here's  how  it. happened:  A  young  woman  was  to  have  a  glandular 
cyst  removed  from  her  neck.  An  orderly  wheeled  her  into  the  operating  room.  Enter  a 
surgeon,  scheduled  to  perform  a  tonsillectomy  on  a  middle-a^ed  woman.  He  spied  the 
young  girl  and  very  uaflatteringly  mistook  her  for  his  older  patient  and  lifted  her 
tonsils.  A  hospital  ofQcial  termed  this  comedy  of  errors  a  '^regrettable  error". 
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The  Way  to  a  Lasting  Happy  lAte 

RELIGIOUS  teaefiera  would  have  men 
believe  that  all  mon  are  immortal 
and  therefore  cannot  die.  Evolutionists 
would  have  men  believe  man  is  evolved 
froTn  an  insignificant  animalcule  and  is 
advanced  from  one  deg^ree  to  a  hig'her 
degree  of  life  until  he  }>ecomes  perfect 
Both  theories  are  entirely  wrong.  Both 
are  positively  disproved  by  God*s  Word. 
His  provision  for  man  to  live  is  the  only 
possible  provision  or  means  of  obtaining 
lasting  life. 

Does  Holy  Writ  show  that  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  all  men!  He  died  that 
alt  men  who  will  avail  themselves  of 
God's  provision  for  life  might  live.  But 
that  cannot  mean  that  life  is  forced  upon 
any  man  whether  he  desires  it  or  not  and 
whether  he  obeys  God  or  not  Tie  one 
who  is  a  willful  and  deliberate  opposer 
of  G^d's  kingdom  cannot  receive  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  Adam^  mankind's  human 
father,  wiH  ever  live  again,  as  he  was  a 
wicked  man  and  died  as  such.  Aa^Qod'a 
law  provides  (Psalm  145: 20)^  all  the 
wicked  shall  suffer  destruction.  Those 
persons  ^ho  deny  the  existence  of  God 
and  who  treat  the  blood  of  Christ  Jesus 
as  a  common  thing  and  who  refuse  to 
have  any  faith  in  God  or  in  Christ  and 
who  oppose  the  Kingdom  and  who  teach 
the  false  doctrines  contrary  to  God^a 
Word,  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  eternal 
life,  At^2  Peter  2:1  we  read:  ''Denying 
the  Master  who  bought  them,  bringing 
upon  themselves  swift  destruction." 
— Rev,  Stan.  Ver. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  hid- 
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den  treasure  which  Jesus  purchased  hy 
surrendering  His  all.  (Matt  L3:44)  It 
is  the  governmental  organization  of  Je- 
hovah God,  created  and  organized  by 
Him,  and  by  it  the  new  world  ia  to  be 
governed  in  righteousness.  Thaf  organ- 
ization is  also  designated-in  the  Bible  as 
''Zion",  The  Theocracy,  the  Holy  City, 
and  the  Royal  House  of  God.  Of  that 
royal  house  or  kingdom  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  duly  appointed  and  anointed  King. 
It  is  God's  provision  that  there  should  be 
associated  with  Jesus  in  that  kingdom 
144,000  others^  these  to  be  taken  from 
among  men  and  changed  from  human  to 
spirit.  These  are  also  called  'Tdngs  and 
priests  of  God  and  of  ChriHt"^  and  they 
"shall  rpign  with  him  a  thousand  years"* 
(1  Pet  2: 9, 10;  Revelation  1 : 6 ;  20;  4,  6) 
Every  member  of  that  kingdom  must  be 
spirit,  changed  from  human  to  spirit  in 
the  "first  resurrection"  and  must  live  as 
spirit  creatures  in  heaven,  invisible  to 
human  eyes*  This  means  that  all  such 
most  die  as  human  creatures  and  be 
resurrected  as  spirit  creatures  Ijy  Al- 
mighty God.  As  it  is  written,  at  1  Co- 
rinthians 15:  44;  "It  is  sown  [in  death] 
a  natural  body;  it  is  raised  [in  resurrec- 
tion to  life]  a  spiritual  body.  There  is  a 
natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual 
body/' 

Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  of  the  Koyal 
House  and  is  its  Head  and  Lord-  God 
has  comnoitted  to  Him  aU  power  in  heav- 
en and  in  earthy  including  the  power  to 
resurrect  from  the  dead  those  in  the 
graves  and  to  give  them  life  ^aJl  of  which 
He  does  as  Jehovah^'s  Chief  Officer  and 
Representative.  (John  5 :  22, 26 ;  6 :  40, 44) 
God's  provision  to  give  life  to  those  who 
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will  become  members  of  His  kinwioifl  is 
fiJl  by  and  through  Jesus  Chrisfi  When 
His  apostles  were  seeMng  the  wa^  to  life 
and  Thomas  propounded  to  Him  the 
question  as  to  that  way,  Jesus  answered ; 
"I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
life :  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but 
by  me"— John  14:6, 

Until  Jesus  had  been  raised  from  the 
dead  and  had  ascended  to  heaven  and 
paid  over  the  purchase  price  for  man- 
kind^ it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to 
receive  life  everlasting-^  and  so  impossi- 
ble for  any  man  to  understand  how  he 
might  receive  such  life.  After  Jesus  had 
ascended  to  heaven  and  had  poured  out 
the  holy  spirit  upon  His  diseij)les  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  then  His  disciples  un- 
derstood how  God  would  grant  life 
through  Jesus  Christ, 

The  Idn^dam  of  heaven  being  first  in 
importance,  it  must  first  be  built  up  be- 
fore dead  manldnd  in  general  could  be 
resurrected  to  life.  The  jjurchase  price 
for  mankind  had  been  paid  over  at  Je- 
sus' ascension,  but  the  Kingdom  must 
first  he  brought  into  operation  before 
the  bestowal  of  life.  Those  who  would 
be  associated  with  Christ  Jesus  in  the 
Kingdom  must  first  be  selected,  be  put 
to  the  test,  and  be  brought  into  the  King- 
dom before  mankind  in  general  could 
find  the  way  to  a  lasting  happy  life  and 
receive  it.  Those  who  are  members  of 
the  Kingdom  must  be  redeemed  from 
sin  and  death  before  they  could  enter 
upon  the  way  to  life*  It  is  the  lifeblood 
01  Jesus^  presented  in  heaven  as  the  pur- 
chase price,  that  provides  the  means  of 
redeeming  those  who  will  be  members  of 
the  Kingdom  and  also  all  others  of  man- 
kind who  will  comply  with  God's  fixed 
rules  for  life.  What  are.those  fixed  rules? 
"And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesua 
Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent/'-John  17 :  3* 

This  is  the  rule  by  which  every  man 
must  be  guided  who  finds  the  way  to  life. 
He  must  learn  and  know  that  Almighty 
God,  the  Eternal  One,  is  Jehovah  and 
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that^rHe  is  the  source  of  life.  He  must 
learn  and  know  that  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
beloved  Son  of  the  Almighty  God  and  is 
the  Savior  of  men,  the  Chief  Officer  of 
t/je  omnipotent  God,  the  great  Judge, 
and  the  One  who  bestows  life  upon  those 
who  obey  Jehovah  God  and  His  Messiah, 
the  Christ  This  m«ans  that  the  person 
must  have  faith  in  God  and  in  ChAst, 
Romans  10: 17  states:  "Faith  cometh  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
God/'  In  order  for  a  person  to  have  faith 
he  .must  have  some  knowledge^  and  this 
knowledge  must  protjeed  from  a  truthful 
source,  and  then  the  person  must  rely 
Upon  that  information  or  knowledge  so 
received.  Therefore  faith  may  properly 
be  defined  in  this  manner :  A  knowledge 
ai^d  appreciation  of  God's  Word,  which 
is  the  truth,  and  a  confident  reliance  up- 
on that  Word.  The  Bible,  which  contains 
God's  Word,  must  therefore  be  the  guide 
of  every  ofie  who  exercises  faith  that 
leads  to  a  lastiilfe  happy  life,  '"Without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him."  And 
before  saying  this  the  apostle  Paul  de- 
fines faith  in  these  words:  "Now  faith  is 
the  substance  [that  is,  the  ground  or 
confidence]  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence oi  things  not  seen,'" — Hebrews 
11:6,1 

The  faith  that  pleases  God  is  faith  in 
Him  and  in  His  Word  as  the  only  true 
guide.  The  traditions  of  religious  men 
could  not  possibly  be  any  ground  or 
Ijasis  for  faith  in  God  and  in  Christ 
The  theories  or  traditions  of  men  are 
false  guides  that  lead  a  person  into  com- 

i)lete  darknesSy  the  end  of  which  is  ever- 
asting  destruction.  Worldly  religion,  de- 
monism  and  evolution  all  spring  from 
God's  enemy,  Satan  the  Devil,  and  all 
plunge  men  who  follow  sudi  traditions 
into,  complete  darkness  and  destruction. 
To  safeguard  people  who  are  loojjing 
for  the  Kingdom  and  for  a  lasting  happy 
life  God's  Word  specifically  warns  them 
against  the  theories  of  worldly  religion 
and  demonism,  things  which  constitute 
a  snare  to  mankind, — Deuteronomy  7 :  16. 

AWAKEI 


Suppressing  Truth  on 
Undemocratic  Greece 


Despite  pretenses,  the  respon- 
sible United  States  officials 
kno^  that  their  country  is  not 
bulwarking  democracy  by  pour- 
ing millions  of  American  dollars  into 
Greece*  They  know  that  inistead  of 
financing  justice  and  freedom  they  are 
maintaining  in  that  land  a  clericaT  fas- 
cism honeycombed  with  fraud  and  graft 
and  oppression,  a  rule  loathed  by  the 
common  people.  By  supporting  such  a 
harsh  rule  instead  of  championing  true 
democracy  they  turn  many  toward  the 
only  alternative,  Communism,  It  hap- 
pened .in  China.  Kow  history  repeats  it- 
self in  Greece.  This  was  borne  out  by 
Robert  S.  Allen,  Washington  commenta- 
tor, in  hia  broadcast  heard  over  New 
York's  powerful  statiQnWORou  April3, 
1949.  His  statement  follows ; 

SpCRETT  Greek  Report 

From  time  to  time,  this  prapram  has  re- 
ported a  number  of  ahocking  facta  about  the 
Greek  aid  program  which  is  costing  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  hundreds  of  millione  of  dollars. 
Diaclosures  about  the  incompetence,  graft  and 
oha  traction  ism  of  the  reactionary-  and  un- 
democratic Greek  government,  and  the  in- 
competence, bungling  and  waste  of  tJ,  9.  offi- 
cials in  Greece.  These  disclosures  have  not  set 
well  with  certain  high  authorities  in  the  State 
Department  and  the  Pentagon  building.  They 
have  done  a  lot  of  muttering  and  sputtering. 

Tonight,  this  program  can  report  a  com- 
plete official  confirmation  of  these  shocking 
diselosnres.  Thia  official  confirmation  b  con- 
tained in  a  report  in  the  hands  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  foreign  Beonom- 
ie  Cooperation.  This  is  the  so-called  *TVateh- 
dog  Committee  on  the  Marshall  Plan".  The 
report  iras  written  by  the  counsel  of  this  com- 
mittee, after  an  extended  personal  survey  in 
Greece,  For  some  unexplained  reason,  this 
report  has  been  suppressed.  Personally,  1  sus- 
pect that  this  suppression  is  due  to  the  State 
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Department  and  the  military^  There  ia  very 
good  reitson  why  they  would  not  want  this  re- 
port to  be  ttiade  public.  It  is  very  embfiiTaBft- 
ing  to  them.  But  I  have  a  copy  of  this  report 
and  here  are  a  few  of  ita  many  shocking 
charges  and  condemnations : 

That  the  Greek  government  is  incompetent, 
reaetionary  and  crooked ;  that  it  does  not  rep- 
resent the  Greek  people^  an^  doea  not  have 
the  confidence  of  the  Greek  people.  Also^  and 
this  is  A  direct  quote  from  the  report,  ^'The 
only  reason  the  present  Greek  government  re- 
mains in  power  is  the  support  of  the  United 
States."  Further,  that  there  are  too  many 
American  officials  in  Greece ;  and  that  a  large 
percentage  of  them  are  being  paid  $10,000  a 
year  in  salaries,  plus  an  additional  $7,000  for 
rent  and  food  allowances.  Also,  that  many  of 
these  Americans  are  incompetent  and  doing 
a  poor  job.  Further,  that  there  is  too  much 
American  ostCDtatiousness  in  Greece.  Many 
U.  S.  officials  are  driving  around  in  big  shiny 
new  care,  and  are  living  in  a  high-handed  and 
showy  manner. 

The  report  also  charges  that  a  shiall  hand- 
ful of  Greeks  have  a  monopoly  on  importing 
certain  foods  and  other  comtnodities.  Here  is 
what  the  report  says  ahout  this ;  "The  Minis- 
try of  National  Economy  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment, which  controls  import  licenses,  is 
rotten  to  the  core.  Graft  ia  predominant.*'  The 
report  alao  teveah  that  to  this  day  the  U.S, 
still  has  cot  been  able  to  get  the  Greek  govern- 
ment to  put  price  controls  on  private  imports, 
and  has  been  only  partially  successful  in  im- 
posing price  controls  on  government  importa, 
As  a  rtisnlt,  profiteering  is  widespread  and 
voracious^  The  report  also  chaises  that  the 
Greek  tax  system  is  archaic,  and  that  the 
wea\thy  pay  practically  no  taxes  at  all.  SiiriT 
ilarly,  the  report  says  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  ordinary  man  to  get  justice  in  Greece. 

It  is  anch  conditions,  the  report  declares^ 
that  are  making  Communists  in  Greece.  Not 
Russia  or  the  guerrillas.  Poverty,  injustioe 
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and  despair  are  turning  people  to  the  left.  It 
is  the  sordi'^  Greek  government  and  our 
fumbling  and  bungling  that  is  making  Greek 

Beds. 

Here  is  the  eonclusiorL  of  this  suppressed 
official  report:  "We  are  not  getting  our 
money's  worth  in  Greece.  Water  is  filling  the 
present  Greek  ship  oi  state  faster  than  the 
ECA  can  bail  it  out.  It  ia  impossible  to  mn  in 
Greece  by  purely  military  operations.  Nor 
■will  money  alone  buy  the  Greek  people.  So- 
cial reforms  and  better  and  more  honest  ad- 
ministration are  fundamental  to  Greek  re- 
covery. The  United  States  should  let  it  he 
known  openly  what  is  "wanted  in  Greece  and 
should  ma5te  it  plain  that  if  theae  policies  are 
not  followed,  U.  S.  aid  will  not  be  permitted 
to  continue." 

That  is  what  this  report  says.  It  is  a  de- 
spairing report,  because  it  shows  that  despite 
all  that  has  happened  in  China,  the  high  brass 
in  the  White  House,  the  State  Department 


and  the  Pentagon  have  learned  nothing.  That 
despite  the  billions  we  have  already  s^ent,  a^id 
the  Billions  we  are  committittg  ourselves  co 
spend  under  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  we  are 
not  winning  the  cold  war  against  Russia,  "We 
are  not  winnrag  that  war  b&cause  of  our  in- 
competence, our  stupidity,  and  our  own 
cowardice  in  not  supporting  democratic  and 
honest  governments-  We  are  pouring  our 
strength  and  our  resources  down  ratholes, 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  dated 
April  4  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  10'  also  gave  highlights 
fron^  this  unpublicized.  report,  confirm- 
ing the  foregoing  and  adding;  "Accord- 
ing to  the  Wyman  report,  a  relatively 
smg^ll  number  of  the  guerrillas  are  ac- 
tual Communists*  He  estimates  the  per- 
centage as  not  more  than  15  percent.  He 
also  asserts  that  Communist  aid  from 
the  adjoining  Soviet  satellite  countries, 
'is  not  the  whole  story" " 
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Three  attractively-bound  books  containing  collectively  108S  pages 
packed  with  revealing,  encouraging  truths  from  the  Bible — that  is 
what  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid  when  you  fill  in  the  coupon  below, 
enclose  $1  contribution  and  send  it  to  us  requesting  your  copies  of 

^'LefGodBe  True"' 

"The  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand'' 

and 

"The  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free'* 

You  will  want  to  begin  reading  these  helpful  boolrs  immediately; 

so  why  not  act  today? 
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Please  send  me  "Let  Ood  Be  TrtfF*',  "The  Kin^fdom  Is  at  Rand"  and  "The  Truth  Shall  Make 

You  Fre^^  for  the  enrloaed  |1  coutribution. 
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Blockade  Lifted, 

Airlift  Leftftened 

^  Early  May  witaesaefl  the  ar- 
resting apRt^tncle  of  an  Rword 
reachefi  betwe^^n  Russia  and  tlie 
Western  powers,  Mpetitig  in  New 
York,  represientntlves  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  Hrltalti,  France  ami 
the  U.  S.,  aKre**fl  on  tho  terms 
for  lifting  the  Berlin  blockad*^ 

a  datft  for  a  four-power  rt)nfer- 
ence  of  the  forelfin  mlTilBters  of 
these  nations  on  the  subject  of 
Germany. 

The  Berlin  blockade  was  actu- 
ally lifted/ after  nearly  eleven 
months  In  effect,  on  May  12,  at 
12  r  01  a,ni.  Lights  that  bad  been 
practically  blacked  out  for 
months  were  switched  on  and 
there  were  parties  and  dancing 
throughout  the  city.  Promptly 
trains  began  to  move  Into  the 
blockaded  area,  and  tbe  airlift 
began  to  drop  off. 

Bonn  Cohatltutton  for  Germway 

^  The  German  political  leaders 
of  the  Western  zones  on  May  8 
(four  years  after  V-E  Day)  ap- 
proved the  draft  Constitution  for 
a  West  German  government,  by  a 
vote  of  53-12-  The  Conatittitlon 
was  approved  by  the  occupation 
powers  on  May  12.  It  provides 
for  two  houses  of  Parliament, 
the  lower  and  larger  to  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  elected 
by.  the  people,  the  higher  being 
made  up  of  appointees  by  the 
state  Parliaments.  The  guaran- 
tees of  the  Constitution  Include 
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freedom  of  faith,  conscience  and 
sp^^e<'h,  and  general  equality  i^ 
recogniWHl.  It  is  also  stlpuiated^ 
*'Xo  one  may  be  compelled  agft^^ist 
his  conscience  to  perform  war 
service  as  a  combatant" 

New  German  Capital 

^  The  last  plenary  j&ession  of 
the  rarllamentary  Council  at 
Ronn  elected  that  city  May  ^0 
by  secret  ballot  an  the  future 
capital  of  the  Western  German 
state  to  be.  The  vote  was  33  for 
Bonn^  27  for  Frankfort  So  Ponn 
won. 

Clay  Departs 

#  General  Lucius  D,  Clay,  V.  S- 
commander  in  chief  In  the  Euro- 
pean Command  and  military  gov 
ernor  in  Gennany,  left  Berlin  n^ 
6  p-m.  May  15,  on  a  fliBht  that 
would  take  him  to  Washington 
and  to  retirement  from  the  anny. 

Batavla  Agreement 

^  The  Dutch  on  May  7  m*de  be- 
lated concessions  to  wa  rd  t  he 
Indonesian  Republic  in  an  agree- 
ment which  provided  for  the  re- 
lease of  iraprSsoned  Republican 
leaders;  re-establish  men  t  of  the 
RepnbJic  and  its  capital  at  Jog- 
jakarta, giving  it  control  over 
areas  It  held  before  la^t  Dutch 
'*polica  action" ;  and  Dutch- 
Indonesian  talks  at  The  Hague 
to  settle  the  entire  problent-  It 
was  understood  that  there  would 
be  an  end  to  Republican  guerrilla 
fighting;  hut  numerous  difficul- 
ties remained  before  there  could 


be  a  fall  0et£lement  The  Dutch 
Interested  tn  ludoueBla  are  largely 
economic. 

Cotmnuntot  Advance  In  Ghfaia 

^  As  Communists  continued  the 
advance  southward  the  fate  of 
Shanghai,  China's  greatest  city* 
in  e^rly  May  hung  In  the  balance. 
The  wooden  ramparts  were  hard- 
ly more  than  a  symbol  of  the  will 
to  resli^t  the  attacker,  and  the 
nmyor  of  the  city  said,  perhapB  a 
bit  grandiloQuently,  ''Shanghai 
will  be  defended.  Its  defenses  are 
as  strong  as  those  of  Stalingrad" 
Toward  mid-May  the  OommunUt 
action  was  chiefly  a  battle  for 
Shflngbal's  outlet  to  the  sea  at 
Woo&UDg.  British  vessels  In  the 
harbor  pulled  out  several  miles 
to  sea.  Nationalist  forces,  falling 
hack,  blew  up  bridges.  Commu* 
nIstSt  advancing^  repaired  them, 
Shanghai  Itself  was  as  yet  Un- 
touched^  but  the  escape  port  of 
Hangchow,  a  hundred!  miles  to 
the  Routh,  hnd  fallen  to  the  Com- 
munists earlier  in  the  month.  It 
^le^med  tl^at  ^b&nKl^al  wo\ild  :aT>ou 
be  cut  off  from  effective  help  or 
escape. 

brael  a  U<N.  Member 
^  After  due  preliminaries  Is- 
rael w^as  voted  a  seat  in  the  U-  N. 
by  a  vote  of  37-12  on  May  11* 
That  was  three  days  before  the 
anniversary  of  the  setting  up  of 
the  Jewish  state  May  14,  1948, 
but  the  Jews  everywhere  cele- 
brated this  national  birthday  tea 
days  earlier,  on  the  basis  of  their 
lunar  calendar. 

When  the  vote  for  admission 
into  the  V,  N.  was  taken  making 
Israel  the  59th  member,  the  six 
Arab  State s'  representatives 
—Egypt,  Syria*  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
S  and  i  Arabia  an  d  Yemen-*- 
walked  out  of  the  Assembly  in 
protest  They  returned  the  fol- 
lowing day- 

BiltiBh  Btn  an  Irelan^ 

^  A  biirwas  read  in  the  British 
Parliament  May  3  that  recognised 
the  full  independence  of  the  Irish 
Republic,  though  declaring  that 
the  republic  would  not  become  fi 
f or^gn  cou  nt  ry  to  B  r  1  tain.  It 
also  affirmed  th^t  the  si£  cohp- 
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tl«s  of  N<»noern  ireiRiiu  nr 
laaaied  part  of  the  United  KiBg- 
dom,  and  would  not  cease  to  be 
aucli  without  the  consent  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  Parliament. 
Tb?  South  Iriah  Parliament  on 
May  10  adopted  a  rMolutlon  prg- 
testing  the  Eritisn  Burs  **pArtl- 
tlou''  of  Ireland,  as  th**  South- 
em  and  Catholic  portion  of  the 
Inland  calls  iU  bi3t  which  "parts- 
tloa"  the  Northern  and  Prot^v 
tant  part  insists  upon. 

Enifllflh  ConMrvatlTe  Gains 

^  Mid-May  witnessed  sweeping 
Conservative  gains  In  local  elec- 
ta ons  thr on  ghout  E  n  gland  an  d 
Wales,  Oq  n  conntry-wlde  bastB 
the  returns  Indicated  the  Con- 
servatives had  gained  over  6O0 
seats,  while  losing  but  27;  the 
Labor  party  lost  nearly  800, 
wblle  gaining  only  85,  The  Con- 
Bervattves  had  control  of  six  new 
horonghs  of  London  in  addition 
to  five  retained.  The  Labor  party 
kept  control  of  17. 

Stow-away  Escapee 

^  Gerhardt  Eisler,  termed  the 
No.  1  Cointnunlst  In  the  U.  S,, 
was  free  on  ^23+500  bond,  posted 
by  the  American  Civil  Rights 
Congress.  He  did  not  especially 
eD,1oy  thts  freedom^  however,  ea 
boarded  the  Polish  ship  Batory, 
and  did  not  reveal  his  failure  to 
pay  passage  until  the  boat  wa^ 
well  out  to  sea  on  the  way  to 
CWynia,  Poland,  vJa  Soutbamp- 
ton,  Kngtand,  Then  he  paid  his 
fare.  Thereupon  he  took  his  ease 
in  his  fltst'^class  snlt^.  At  South- 
ampton Scotland  Yard  detectives 
took  him  ashore  by  force.  Special 
a<:commodatlQns  were  provided 
for  him  In  a  London  jail,  altbough 
he  Indicated  he  would  prefer 
continuing  his  trip  as  originally 
planned — defftloation  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany.  But  the  U-  S. 
wanted  him  to  come  back  and 
face  charges  held  against  him. 
Elfiiler  referred  to  himself  aa  the 
first  prisoner  of  the  ^^orth  At- 
lantic Pact. 

Canada^  Britain  RatUy  Fact 

#  The  first  document  of  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Atiantio  Fact  to  be 
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iiiniea  la  at  Washington,  D.C*i 
"wa^  that  of  Canada,  whose  am- 
baj^dador  th^e  <m  May  3  banded 
it  to  the  American  secretary  of 

state.  The  British  House  of  Com- 
moha  ou  May  12  appj^oFed  the 
pact  by  a  vote  of  333  to  e,  an 
alp^oiat  unanlmoua  decision. 
Tli^re  was  interested  dl3<^u88lon 
of  tbe  pact  in  the  capital  a«  the 
SenAte  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
tnlttee  conducted  hearinge  on  the 
treaty. 

rFvN.  Labors 

#  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
U-  K  In  early  May  labored  hard 
In  an  effort  to  solve  two  thorny 
problems:  Should  the  diplomatic 
bo>cott  of  Franco  Spatn  be  Utt- 
ed?  What  sh^«]d  he  done  with 
the  former  Italian  colonies?  The 
Assembly's  political  eonjmittee 
approved  a  plan  by  which  the 
member  natlona  could  decide 
eaeh  for  itself  about  sending  an 
ambassador  to  Franco.  No  de- 
cisive action  was  reached  by  the 
iptddte  of  the  month,  nor  waa 
action  taken  on  the  matter  of  the 
Italian  colonies. 

"Voice  of  Amertca**  Jammed 


The  ''Voice  of  America*'  broad- 
casts were  not  welcomed  In  Sus- 
fi'Ja  or  its  SB  telllte  conntrieBL 
Early  May  saw  the  '*Toice''  al- 
most totally  blotted  out  oy  So- 
viet ^'Jamming*',  accomplished  by 
the  broadcasting  of  whistleSi 
walla  and  roars  on  the  same 
wave  Jeogth.  It  was  ^tlmated 
that  t  he  Russians  were  using 
from  60  to  100  powerful  trans- 
mitters to  keep  the  *^ToIce**  out 

E^t  Franit  Ha|rne 

4^  Jersey  City  has  for  many 
years  delivered  a  real  sample  of 
wiiat  Roman  Catholic  democracy 
can  mean.  Fra  nlf  Hag  u  e  haa^ 
with  the  baefeing  of  the  Hier- 
archy, kept  In  power  there  for  a 
matter  of  32  years,  finally  put- 
t\hg  bia  nephew  In  office,  Frazsk 
Hague  Bggera.  May  10  a  record 
turn -out  of  voters  decided  to  get 
ft  non- Hague  cJty  administration 
pigged  to  wipe  out  boss  nile^ 
which,  bealdefi  denying  free 
speech  and  other  civil  rUhts.  has 


Iflven  jersey  Uty  the  htshdst  Ui 
rate  In  the  country  and  Ilttlo  to 

lihow  for  It  Throwing  out  Frmk 
Hague  Eggers,  they  «]ao  got  rid 
of  boss  Hag^e.  After  tlie  defeat 
tbe  city  hnil  luciiierators  were 
found  going  fWl  blast  fvieled 
with  paper.  The  Hudron  County 
prosecutor  ordered  a  halt,  sus- 
pecting that  official  records  were 
being  destroyed.  City  oflScUUs 
were  warned  against  destruotton 
or  mutilation  of  or  tampering 
with  city  records  before  the  new 
regime  took  over.  Aji  bead  of  the 
powerfni  dfy  organization  Hague 
not  only  had  dictated  state  tlcfe- 
GtB,  but  had  a  large  voice  in  na- 
tional Democratic  tickets.  The 
defeat  of  bis  organlEation  Jn 
Jersey  City  has  national  implica- 
tions. The  new  mayor  Is  John 
V.  Kenny. 

V.a,  Ald'to-EducattoQ  BlU 
^  The  U.  3,  Senate  on  May  5  by 
a  vote  of  58*15  passed  a  biparti- 
san bill  which  authorized  annual 
grantJ9  of  $3p0,0OD,(MX>  to  the 
states  to  help  raise  tbelr  educa* 
tlonal  standards.  Catholic  clergy- 
men interested  In  aid  to  parochial 
schools  were  told  by  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  to  ''flght  it  out  in 
the  statea"  because  the  aid  was 
to  be  given,  not  to  schools  di- 
rect, but  to  the  states,  which  in 
turn  use  tbe  fhnds  for  public 
education-  They  cduld  not  turn 
^ny  of  the  money. over  to  Cath- 
olic schools,  but  might  perhaps 
siapply  such  with  textbooks,  buje 
transport  a  tlofl  and  other  auxil- 
iary services.  Protestant  groups 
stand  wltb  tbe  Constitution  and 
Insist  that  turning  money  over  to 
parochjal  scboola  be  lorbJddetx 

Wood  Labor  BlU  Killed 

^  The  U.  S-  House  of  Eepresent- 
atlves  on  May  3  by  a  vote  of  21T- 
203  ajiproved  the  Wood  BlU, 
which  kept  Taft-Hartley  Act  fea- 
tures wltb  some^  modiiQcatlons. 
But  the  House  reversed  Itself  the- 
following  ^ay  by  votJng  212-209 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  commit- 
tee, which  waa  the  same  as  killing 
it  So  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  con- 
tinued to  be  the  law  of  the  land, 
at  least  for  the  time  being.  Tbe 
administration  leaders  set  abant 
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preparing  a  labor  bill  that  -would 
be  able  to  command  the  support 
of  tlie  majority.  Ralph  Wright, 
assistaat  secretary  of  labor,  pre- 
tlicted  (May  15)  ttiat  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  would  be  repealed 
trnA  a  labof  law  passed  contain- 
ing the  measures  ad^ocateiJ  by 
the  president.  Speaking  at  a 
"communion  breakfast"  of  the 
Association  of  Catholic  Trade 
Unionists,  he  denounced  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  as  contrary  to  Papal 
encyclicals  on  labor. 

Automobile  Strike 

^  The  United  Automobile  "Work- 
ers, CIO,  immobilized  the  great 
RJver  Rouge  plant  May  5  as  more 
than  62,000  worliera  there  and  at 
the  near-by  Lincoln  plant  walked 
ftut  while  negotiators  at  De- 
troit -were  still  trying  to  reach 
a  solution.  Attempts  to  settle  the 
stride  met  with  little  success,  but 
a  stalemate  was  aroided  by  keep- 
ing taJlts  going.  Said  the  Ford 
vice-presiclent,  "While  we  lieep 
talking  there's  hope."  By  mid- 
May  150,000  workers  were  Idle, 

U.  S.  Rent  Increases 

•^  The  first  week  En  May  saw 
U.  S.  landlords  taking  action  on 
a  statement  by  Housing  Expe- 
diter Tighe  Woods,  who  told 
them  that  the  f^di^ral  r*flt  ocu- 
tro!  officials  would  graLt  rent  in- 
creases to  both  small  and  big 
landlords.  They  were  given  the 
chance  to  substantial  iy  boost 
their  reats.  And  they  were  not 
Blow  to  put  In  the  applications. 
A  half  million  at  once  indicated 
they  would  raise  the  rent  for 
their  hapless  tenants,  as  much 
as  possible.  The  "regulations"  al- 
low for  considerable  boosts. 

New  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

^  President  Truman  on  May  13 
norolDateil  Francis  PatrEcls  Mat- 
thew, of  Omaha,  to  be  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy.  The  new  ap- 
pointee Is  a  prominent  Roman 
Catholic  layman  and  baslness- 
man.  Pope  Fins  XII  designated 
him  a  private  papal  chamberlain 
with  cape  and  a  word  In  1944. 

Flour  Scandal  In  Near  Eaet 
^  A   scandal  broke  out  la  the 
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Near  East  over  Inferior  flour  de- 
livered to  refugees.  XT.  N.  relief 
sources  reported  (May  101  that 
the  flour  is  very  inferior  and  haS 
been  la  certain  cases  thrown 
back  Into  the  faces  of  the  relief 
worirers  who  distributftd  it. 

Iran's  12  Tons  of  GoW 
<%<  Iran  in  mid-Hay  reported  that 
formal  demand  had  been  made  of 
Russia  for  payment  of  more 
than  twelve  tons  of  gold,  nearly 
19,000,000  In  TJ.  S.  cnrrency,  owed 
since  World  War  11,  and  repre- 
senting Eijppties  and  services 
furnished  the  Soviet  Union  by 
Iran. 

British  Prfncess  Visits  Pope 

/%>  EritaLn's  Bill  of  Rights  (1869) 
prohibits  communion  between  a 
meEnher  of  the  roj-al  family  aofl 
the  Papacy,  But  Princess  Mar- 
garet Rose,  spending  a  month  on 
vacation  in  Italy,  went  to  see  the 
pope  (May  10)  nonetheless,  tallt- 
tug  with  him  privately  for  twenty 
minutes.  King  George  VI  said 
the  visit  was  the  princess'  own 
business.  The  archbishop  of 
Caaterljury  said  Dotiilng. 

Holland  Tunnel  Explosion 

4>  The  Holland  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  river  that  links  New 
York  with  New  Jersey  was  seri- 
ously damaged  by  esplosioa  of  a 
load  of  highly  tnflaramable  car- 
bon disulphide,  Carried  into  the 
tunnel  contrary  to  regulations. 
A  SOO-ioat  section  of  tlie  tunnel 
was  wrecked,  which  pat  the  east- 
bound  tube  out  of  operation  for 
two  and  a  half  days.  Temporary 
repairs  were  made  with  remark- 
able speed- 

9.116,251  Bibles 

^  The  general  secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  reported 
at  its  133rd  annual  meeting 
(JIaj  12)  that  9,715,251  copies 
of  the  Bible  had  been  distributed 
throughout  the  world  in  194S.  Of 
these,  5,fi6S,336  were  placed  In 
over  forty  foreign  lands,  the  re- 
mainder in  the  II.  S.  The  secre- 
tary for  the  society  In  Geneva, 
SwEtzerland,  Stated  that  publica- 
tlou  of  Bibles  had  been  resumed 
in  many  European  countries. 


6,000,000, 000,00  0,000.000,000 

Milea 

•^  It  was  announced  (May  6)  by 
Dr.  Ira  S.  Bowen,  director  of  the 
Palomar  and  Mount  Wilson  Ob- 
servatories in  California,  that  a 
final  polishing  of  the  great  200- 
Inch  telescope  tnirror  is  reftuired 
to  correct  ao  inaccuracy  of 
1/50000  of  an  inch.  This  polish- 
ing Joh  beEng  completed  will  im- 
prove seeding  possibilities  of  the 
great  scope  from  1.000,000,000 
light  years  to  1,100,000,000  light 
years,  or  a  distance  of  about 
6,000,000,000, 000,000, 000,000  miles. 

New  Light  Plane 

■^  A  new  plane  that  can  land 
and  take  off  in  a  tennis  court  or 
similar  area  has  been  Invented. 
It  flies  safely  at  a  speed  as  low 
as  2T  m.p.h.  and  maizes  no  more 
noise  than  an  automobile.  It  is 
called  the  Heliplane  because  it 
lands  and  takes  otE.  something 
like  a  helicopter,  its  wing  eon- 
Btructlon  permitting  it  to  hover 
somewhat.  It  has  a  top  speed  of 
over  100  m.p.h. 

Fluorescent  Tubes 

<^  It  was  aiiDouQced  May  6  Ijy 
Cr,  Leonard  A.  Scheele,  surgeon 
general  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  that  the  major  manufac- 
turers of  fluorescent  lights  will 
cease  using  beryllium  phosphor 
in  them  after  June  30,  because 
such  lights  when  broken  release 
mercury  dust  or  vapor,  which  is 
dangerous.  The  pieces  also  may 
cause  injuries  that  are  hard  to 
heal. 

Four  Newcomers 

<^  The  advent  of  four  babies  in- 
to the  world  is  not  ordinarily 
news,  hut  when  they  ali  come  aC 
once  and  Into  the  same  family, 
then  it  Is  of  tremendoug  impor- 
tance to  that  family,  and  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  neighbors 
over  an  area  of  a  million  square 
miles  or  so.  Therefore  the  birth 
of  quadruplets  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  ColUns  of  the  Bronx, 
N,  Y-,  on  May  4,  was  included  in 
the  World  News  Koundup  of  tie 
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Have  You  Divine  Approval? 

Is  there  one  of  us  who  would  not  wan  to  answer  yes!  And  yet, 
how  can  one  be  sure?  How  is  divine  approval  obtained^  Paul  told 
Timothy,  "Study  to  shew  thyself  approved  unto  God/'  (2  Timothy  2 ;  15) 
The  same  rule  applies  today.  There  is  no  substitute  for  personal  Bible 
study  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  to  be  approved  by  God, 

Have  a  Bible  Study  in  Your  Home 

Those  who  are  parents  have  the  added  re- 
sponsibility  of  biinging  up  their  children  ^'in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord'\  A 
home'  Bible  study  is  the  most  eiTeetive  way  to 
teach  the  child;  and  adults  learn  much  more 
that  way,  too.  Are  you  carrying  on  a  systematic 
Bible-atudy  program  in  your  home  for  the 
benefit  oJ  yourself  and  your  lov^d  ones!  If  not^ 
you  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  without 
any  cost  or  obligation  it  can  be  arranged  for  a 
qualified  minister  of  Jehovah^s  witnesses  to 
c^}l  at  your  home  and  assist  jou  in  ^ettin^  youT 
family  Bible  study  started. 

Any  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  your  community  will  consider  it 
a  privilege  to  aid  yon  in  Bible  study.  If  you  do  not  know  how  to  come 
in  contact  with  them,  simply  fill  in  the  coupon  below,  s^nd  it  to  us,  and 
we  shall  be  happy  to  arrange  for  someone  to  call.  Remember,  there  is 
no  cost  to  yoUj  nor  will  you  be  obligated  in  any  way. 


WATCBTOWEH  JI7  AdnniM  St  Bro&klj^lt  N.  71 

Pleftfie  arrange  for  one  of  your  miniaters  to  call  at  mj  bome. 
I  am  interested  in  your  tome  Bible-study  program- 


Name 


Street — - 


>^— -■— ■i'+T 


City 


.™ , Zoaer?o.  ....^.  St^te ^ 
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Big  Business  Milks  the  ECA 

Hvvu  i^TL^  •]  ;ind  waste  by  business  and  fio^ernmcnt 
pr  ;^  u^  y\\c  economic  health  of  Aincricans 


Dazzling  Display  of  Aurora  Borealis 

i)r  ■  ;'    pors  and  earthstorms  join  forces  to  sraj^c 
i.iv   .lu  i. -inspiring  lights  of  "northern  dawn' 'J 


t..  i:.  ■  \> 


Hard-SheUs  of  Turdedom 

■^rerc-A  bv  modern  hustle,  thev  Uve  on  for  cenViric^ 


The  Human  Soul  Destructible 

Analysis  of  man^s  creation  proves  it 
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THE    MISSION    OP    THIS    JOURNAL 

N^WB  sources  thit  v^  able  to  ke«p  you  a'Wakc  to  the  vital  Ibbucs 
of  our  times  snust  he  unfettered  hy  censorship  and  selfish  interests. 
"Awake  1"  has  no  Otters.  It  recognizes  facts,  fkces  facts,  is  free  to 
publish  facts.  It  is  not  hound  by  political  ambitions  or  obiidations;  it  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  -whose  toes  niust  not  be  tread  upon ;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  This  JoumEil  keeps  itself  &ee  that 
it  may  apeak  freely  to  you.  But  It  does  net  ahuae  its  freedom,  it 
maintains  Inte^t^  to  ttvth. 

"A-woke  I"  vscs  the  regular  ne^vs  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
thetn.  Its  own  correspondents  ar«  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on^the-sccnca 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  but  is  Internationale  It  Is  read  in  taany  nations,  in  many 
lon^tia^es,  by  persons  of  all  a^es.  Through  its  pages  many  iields  of 
knawrledge  pass  in  review — government,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  science,  social  conditlonsj  natural  -wonders — why,  its  cover- 
age is  OS  brood  as  the  eerth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens^ 

"Aw^ake  1"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  Oiid  .strendthening  those  dl£ihe&H:ened  hy  the  failur^^  of  a 
delinquent  \vorld,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  &  right- 
ecoa  New  World. 

Get  acquainted  with  "Awakel"  Keep  awake  by  reading  "Awakcl" 


WATCHTOTVKR  BIELiK   AND   THACT   SOCISTT,   INC. 

HT  Adamfl  Street  Brooklyn  l.  N.  T.,  V.  S.  A. 

N.  H,  Knobk^  Preaident  CJaant  SmrsK,  Bverttarv 

Ffvo  evnti  ■  aofty  Oat  ^afUr  m  yvMr 


R^flltfiMHi  tbonld  b*  Mnt  ta  fOoa  In  Tva  Unn^ 
trr  Id  nnnpUftme  «ltb  Kculktlou  <a  Riiiriiitcf 
uffl  4cllnfr  fft  momf.  Itemlttirig9  trt  acwpted  it 
firoaUra  from  cauatrlei  ulieit  da  offica  Is  l«»ttd, 
br  Intaniatlttiial  eoqelct  ordet  uiHy.  SutectlttUaii 
ratn  In  dUTenut  couutriH  Are  i]«n  sUtdd  tn  local 

NatlH  Bf  amratlM  LwOb  rnntl  blan&f  Is  unt 
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Big  Business  Milks  the  ECA 


The  recent  aluTniBura  ''scandal" 
focused  public  attention  on  the 
Economic  Co-operative  Admin- 
istration. Charges  reverberat- 
ed around  the  world  that  certain  ECA 
beneficiaries,  England,  Belgimn  and  Hol- 
land, received  free  aluminum  under 
ECA,  then  eold  it  back  to  American 
purchasers  at  more  than  30c  a  pound. 
These  charges  'were  hotly  demed  ^ith 
considerable  cause,  and  the  exact  status 
of  the  case,  left  for  later  discussion 
herein,  remains  in  doubt.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  revealed  hookup  between  large 
industrialists  and  ECA  lending  deserves 
more  than  casual  scanning. 

The  ECA,  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram  (ERP)^  and  the  Marshall  Plan,  all 
refer  to  the  same  thing.  The  EEP,  orig- 
inally called  the  Marshall  Plan,  was  first 
proposed  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
George  C»  Marshall^  June,  1947,  Later 
approved  by  Congress,  and  dubbed  the 
ERP,  it  provided  funds,  foods,  etc.,  for 
the  sixteen  Western  European  States 
and  the  three  Western  Zones  of  Ger- 
many. The  ECA  is  the  agency  created 
by  a  Congress  which  dotes  on  the  multi- 
plication of  alphabetical  agencies,  to  di- 
rect and  control  the  operations  of  the 
ERP.  ECA  and  ERP  designate  head 
and  body  of  the  same  organization,  and 
Marshall  Plan  is  its  '1jaby  name"* 

Officially,  according  to  Tmman,  its 
pTirpose  is  "to  further  world  xecovexy^ 
Others  charge  that  EBP,  etc.,  is  "now 
tied  to  military  measures";  has  been 
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forced  "to  absorb  the  military  commit- 
ments which  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, under  the  Truman  Doctrine,  al- 
ready had  made  in  Greece  and  Tui^tey; 
and  "military  chiefs  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard  ERP  as  paH  of  their  own  strateOT' 
for  rearming  the  western  world".  All 
the  painstaking  analysis  of  motives  is 
entirely  beyond  the  concern  of  Big  Busi- 
Tiess.  For  the  pfo^teers  iht  ECA-ERP- 
Marshall  Plan  acts  as  a  prodtcctive  cow 
for  commercial  milking. 

For  a  little  over  a  year  the  disburse- 
ments of  ECA  amounted  to  about  five 
billion  dollars,  and  requested  for  the 
fifteen-month  period  to  end  June  30, 1950, 
is  $5,430,000,000.  Here  was  sl  rich  plum 
that  stirred  maiiy  avaricious  minde  with 
longing!  ECA  allotments  began  to  be 
fiercely  scrambled  for.  After  about  fifteen 
months  of  operation  the  record  discloses 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  tie  that  binds 
politician  and  profit  seeker.  The  big  boys 
got  the  contracts  and  at  a  bi^  price  in- 
stead of  the  minimum  cost  whidi  is  usu- 
ally urged  as  a  reason  for  accepting  the 
hids  of  major  concerns.  Monopolistic 
food  processors,  aluminiun,  steel?  oil, 
cotton  and  shipping  corporations  have 
been  preferred  both  in  price  and  in  allot- 
ment- 

Raeketeem  in  OU 

A  brief  glance  at  the  oil  contracts 
granted  tlfie  greasy-handed  Middle  EaBt- 
em  Oil  companies  furnishes  a  good  case 
in   point   The   oil   industry  generally 
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earned  an  unsavory  reputation  during 
the  '*hot  phase''  of  World  War  II  by  selU 
in^  to  the  Democratic  Powers  and  the 
Axis  Powers  (via  "neutral  Spain")  fairly 
indiscriminately.  By  the  same  token  that 
blood  is  thicker  than  water  so  is  oil 
much  thicker  and  more  precious  to  the 
international  oil  industry  than  the  crim- 
son stream  of  Kuffcring  humanity,  na- 
tionality  disregarded-  As  related  in  a 
previous  Awake!  article  more  oil  has 
oeen  found  by  the  mere  drilling  of  300 
wells  in  Iraq,  Iran,  Sandi  Arabia  and 
territory  adjacent  to  the  Arabian  penin* 
sula  than  that  said  to  lie  beneath  "Amer- 
ica^s  500,000  dribbling  wells".  The  chief 
squatters  on  these  foreign  oil  rights  are 
Briltsh  and  American-owned  companies, 
with  smaller  holctings  by  Royal  Dutch 
Shell,  and  France. 

These  companies  hold  a  strategic  posi- 
tion for  sale  of  oil  to  Europe.  Their 
dealings  with  the  navy  during  the  war 
provoJied  Senator  Brewster  to  expostu- 
late on  the  "amazing  picture  of  corpo- 
rate gr^ed"  disclosed*  Another  Congres- 
sional inquirer  has  recently  wired  the 
president  of  Standard  Oil  requesting  in- 
formation on  the  astonishing  profit  now 
charged  for  oU  bought  for  needy  nations 
under  ERP>  The  facts  reveal  that  pro- 
duction  of  oil  by  the  participating  firms 
costs  from  10  to  25  cents  a  barrel,  and 
scarcely  comes  to  50c  a  barrel  including 
pa^Tuent  for  royalties^  etc-  The  price 
charged  ERP  is  '$2.65  a  barrel!  One  au- 
thority notes  that  Middle  Eastern  oil 
could  he  sold  in  New  York  very  profit- 
ably at  $2.50,  to  compete  with  Texas  oil 
delivered  today  at  the  same  port  for 
$3.05.  The  president  of  Standard  Oil  is 
still  trying  to  explain  just  howj  then, 
$2,65  a  barrel  for  delivery  in  the  Medi- 
terranean represents  a  competitive  price. 

Of  course,  competition  is  as  non^ 
existent  among  the  Middle  Eastern  con- 
eeasioners  as  in  a  small  orderly  family 
when  dividing  a  large  pie.  There  is  so 
miaeh  to  divide  nobody  could  complain, 
especially  since  complaint  might  cause 


undesirable  publicity.  That  is,  nobody 
except  the  American  taxpayer^  because 

'^this  billion-dollar  take  will  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer'^ 

Like  a  crocodile  hfdden  beneat}?  the 
waters  of  visible  operation,  its  real 
form  never  emerges  unless  forced  to  the 
surface  by  threat  of  danger  or  menacing 
attack.  Only  when  the  flow  of  profits  is 
dammed  or  cut  o:ff,  the  corrupt  stream 
recedes  enough  to  reveal  the  monster 
— flashing,  striking,  snapping  giant  jaws 
to  protect  &nd  control  its  cherished 
river  of  commerce, — See  Ezekiel  29 ;  1-5. 

Big  Business  in  its  national-boundary- 
jumpmg  operations  is  beastly,  heartless, 
ultrasehish,  remorselessly  crueL  Oil  is 
only  one  instance.  Other  interests  are 
also  sucking  at  EBP's  expansive  udders, 
American  tirma  have  been  collecting  50- 
percent  greater  charges  for  delivering 
EKP  donations  than  the  rates  of  foreign 
shippers.  When  Director  Paul  Hoffman 
attempted  to  relieve  EKF  of  this  burden 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  protested  to  Tru- 
man on  the  theory  that  American  ship- 
ping should  be  given  the  preference* 
Since  this  would  amount  to  a  govern- 
ment snbs'idty  {monetary  aid)  to  an  in- 
dustry already  rich  it  raises  two  related 
questions;  Why  should  a  shipping  sub- 
sidy be  charged  to  EBP  \  and  why  should 
the  American  taxpayer  be  charged  50 
percent  additional  for  delivering  a  gift! 

Even  an  ticipating  that  ERP  will 
shortly  be  made  available  to  Spain,  the 
National  City  Bank  recently  loaned 
Franco  $25,000,000  with  tacit  approval 
of  the  State  Department.  Thus  for  the 
third  time  that  Franco's  despotism  has 
been  threatened  Big  American  Business 
(and  Religion)  baa  stepped  in  to  protect 
the  most  outrageous  Fascist  government 
extant. 

Greed,  UnlttL 

Whenever  big  sums  of  money,  such  as 
the  five  billion  spent  by  EBP^  and  the 
other  five  billion  allocated,  are  involved, 

AWAKE ! 


Big  Business  and  its  whole  litter  come 
squealing-  and  jostling  for  the  handout. 
Only  in  the  pigpen  are  similar  scenes 
enacted-  The  highly  advertised  motive  of 
humanitarian  interest  said  to  prompt 
EEF  generosity  (although  a  variety  of 
other  reasons  s\ich  as  blodiing  Ttiassian 
aggression  are  concurrently  advanced) 
has  as  little  meaning  for  the  conscience- 
less cartels  as  the  farnier's  incentive  for 
filling  the  swill  trough  has  to  the  hogs. 
The  main  thought  in  both  cases  is,  Get 
air  we  can.  Admittedly  though,  there  are 
limitations  even  to  this  form  of  compari- 
son: the  hog's  belly  has  a  large  b^it 
measurable  capacity,  but  the  lust  for 
gold  is  unlimited.  And  wliile  commercial 
greed  dwnrfs  the  swine's  in  magnitude^ 
commercial  conduces  counterpart  is  no- 
where found  in  the  animal  kingdom.  For 
business  not  only  fills  its  insatiable  belly 
but  provokes  bloody  wars  to  prevent 
others  from  enjoying  the  surplus.  To 
what  beast  can  Big  Business  be  likened  t 

In  this  discussion  legitimate  firms  op- 
erating for  a  reasonable  profit  are  en- 
tirely excluded  from  censure.  But  rather 
it  is  the  corporations  whose  holdings  are. 
ao  vast  as  to  make  national  allegiance 
impractical,  who  operate  on  the  Seven 
Sea5^  who  are  justifiably  under  fire* 
Among  these  are  the  arms  and  munition 
companies  that  recently  counted  their 
customers  (and  stockholders  also) 
among  both  Axis  and  Democratic  coun- 
tries, who  impartially  sold  to  "friend" 
or  "foe'\  To  such  organizations  profit  is 
the  practical  consideration,  principle  is 
scorned  as  an  obstacle  only  for  the  *'weak 
aerntimentaliats".  To  them  the  aspect  of 
profits  is  not  changed  by  their  natiojiaJ 
origin  Eor  their  means  of  acquisition. 
'*Blood  money"'  is  untainted  for  the  in- 
sensibly selfish,  tells  no  incriminating 
tales,  talks  with  no  foreign  accent?  Fa- 
miliar then  becomes  the  ring  of  Congress- 
man Walter  C-  Ploeser's  charge ;  "A  few 
giant  companies  are  getting  most  of 
ECA^s  exports  and  profits,  particularly 
in  cotton  and  other  farm  products,  and 
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small  business  is  being  left  out  in  the 
cold." 

Some  of  the  outcry  comes  from  abroad- 
One  dispatch  from  Vienna  captioned 
*Trofiteering  by  U.  S.  Companies  in  Eu- 
rope Through  Loophole  in  ERP  Pact 
Reported."  Deploring  the  hurt  cauBed  to 
the  "reputations  of  the  United  States 
and  ERP  in  this  part  of  Europe",  the 
correspondent  describes  tne  method  of 
exploitation; 

The  trick  used  by  these  American  firras  is 
to  buy  up  in  an  ERP  member  country  all 
or  a  part  of  the  available  supply  of  some 
scarce  coTmnodity,  upon  wbicVi  bt»  other  ^B^ 
member  is  dependent  for  induatrial  purposes. 
The  country  that  is  the  victim  of  thia  tech- 
nique then  learns  it  can  only  get  ihe  essen- 
tial materia)  by  paying  free  dollars/ usually 
out  of  very  restricted  reserves.  .  .  ,  A  favoiv 
ite  field  for  this  practice,  it  ie  reported,  ia 
certain  scarce  chemicals  and  raw  ma^rials. 

Aluminum  "Scandal"  Confuting 

Could  one  of  these  possibly  be  alumi- 
num t  At  last  report  on  the  **aluminum 
scandal"  the  source  of  some  of  the  ship- 
ments to  the  U.  S.  marked  "Britain"  were 
"untraceable".  ''On  the  Continent  the 
situation  is  vastly  more  complicated. 
Countries  doing  an  enormous  warehouse 
trade  like  Belgium  and  Switzerland  do 
not  and  in  the  nature  of  the  ease  cannot 
state  with  any  confidence  what  Is  the 
ultimate  destination  of  any  of  their  ex- 
ports. This  would  be  equally  true  of  re- 
exports *of  materials  supplied  bv  ECA/' 
(New  York  Times,  December  26,  1948) 
When  it  comes  to  international  business, 
the  question  always  is,  Just  who  owns 
what T  One  authority  charges  that  ERP 
participators  have  set  up  '^ew  York 
corporation  dunomies"  to  purchase  their 
products  and  "force  their  European > 
trade  partners  to  buy  with  dollars".  Per- 
haps it  would  be  well  to  restate  the 
diarge  concerning  aluminnmj  etc. : 

Th^  %econ4  sta&dBl  ia  th^  purchttse  <jf  e1^ 
minnm  and  lead  by  three  European  countries, 
Britain^  BeJgiun)  and  Holland^  Usin^  EGA 


mtmey,  that  is,  the  money  of  the  Amene^n 
taxpayer^  and  reselling  the  stuff  to  Anaericaii 
manufaeturera  at  a  profit.  .  .  .  These  three 
eoiintries  bought  almnmum  in  Canada  at 
16  cents  a  pound — using  EGA  mgney  which 
they  got  for  nothing  from  the  Acierieari  tax- 
payer for  the  reconstruction  of  their  cotm- 
tries.  They  sold  it  as  scrap  at  from  27  to 
30  cents  a  pound  in  the  United  States!  EGA 
also  financed  lead  purchases  for  Holland  from 
Mexico  And  Peru,  and  for  Be^Jgium  from 
Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Half  of  these 
purchases  found  their  way  to  the  United 
States-  .  .  .  EGA  spent  $25,015,000  of  the 
Anierican  taxpayers'  money  on  th^  aluminum 
deal  alone.  [New  York  Daily  Mirror^  De- 
cember 16^  1948]  .  The  aluminum  mystery 
seems  to  cast  the  U.  S.  in  the  familiar  role 
of  U?iele  Sap.  [New  York  Daily  News^  Janu- 
ary 7,  1949] 

In  the  general  denials  that  followed 
David  Bruce's  charges  that  the  three 
countries  had  received  99,043  tons  of  the 
two  metals  free  through  ECA  and  had 
sold  b&ek  21,700  tons  to  the  U.  S,,  the 
eeandal  became  "curiouBer  and  curious- 
er'*,  according  to  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch. Now  the  story  agreed  upon  is 
that  customs  reports  show  unquestion- 
ably that  the  United  States  is  giving 
away  aluminum  and  bnyirig  sonie  of  it 
back;  but  nohody  knows  for  sure  where 
it  comes  from,  Britain  was  (exonerated 
because  aluminum  shipped  by  British 
dealers  was  in  reality  routed  from 
Switzerland  by  way  of  ^otteTdain.*Mak- 
ing  the  picture  more  confusing^  the  re- 
port stated  that  ''the  shipments  had  not 
originated  even  in  Switzerland  but  were 
simply  in  transit  through  that  country 
'from  still  another  country  or  countries'." 
A  person  of  suspicious  mind  might  won- 
der why — since  nobody  can  say  exactly 
what  route  was  followed  by  the  touring 
aluminum — the  traveling  metal  might 
not  have  started  in  the  United  States 
and  returned  to  the  United  States*  Could 
not  all  the  reroute  agencies  have  made  a 
nice  profit  and  the  American  taxpayer 
as  usual  paid  the  billT 


ECA  and  War 

Economic  issues  play  a  big  part  in  in- 
ternational disputes-  Determining  the 
exact  purpose  of  ERP-ECA-Marshall 
Plan  is  about  a^  difficult  as  deciding  who 
bought  aluminum  from  whom.  The  only 
parties  sucking  contentedly  are  Big 
Business*  Abroad  there  are  complaints 
from  Britain  and  SwitaerlantJ  (this  pros- 
perous country  is  not  an  ECA  benefici- 
ary) that  America  is  using  the  ECA  to 
accomplish  results  too  quickly,  or  as  an 
economic  club.  In  France,  Guillaume  de 
Tarde,  vice-president  of  the  French  Na- 
tional Railroads,  remarks,  "Out  of  a 
thousand  ordinary  Frenchmen,  perhaps 
one  half  of  on^  Frenchman  knows  what 
EEP  really  means."  In  an  article  writ- 
ten last  April  dealing  with  "ERP  and 
War?"  Freda  Kirchwey,  writing  for  the 
Nation  of  April  10,  1948,  observed: 

American  foreign  policy  is  not  department- 
alized :  it  is  one  immenae  mish-mash,  in  which 
categories  run  together  and  lose  shape  and 
meaning.  .  .  .  The  degree  to  which  polities 
and  military  plans  today  dominate  economic 
aid  is  amply  illustrated  hy  the  inclusion  in 
the  Unal  ERF  bill  of  the  militar>^  appropria- 
tions for  Greece  and  China.  ,  .  ,  Guns,  goods, 
dollars — all  are  lumped  together,  along  with 
the  military  and  political  purposes  they  rep- 
resent. 

A  year  later  the  militaiy  motive  be- 
hind EBP  was  emphasized  by  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  Pact  by  eleven  West- 
ern powersj  several  of  which  were  ERF 

beneficiaries. 

Nobody  can  gay  for  a  certainty  just 
what  ERP  will  lead  to.  British  writer 
Barbara  Ward  thinks  America  must  ex- 
tend aid  beyond  the  1952  period  set  for 
termination  of  ECA.  Be  Gaulle  skepti- 
cally belittles  ERP:  'Trance  has  lived 
hundreds  of  years  without  the  plan  and 
can  do  so  still."  France  has  not,  however, 
refused  the  free  tractors,  and  other 
products  sent  by  America,  Where  it  will 
all  lead  is  questioned  by  Henry  Haslitt 
in  his  column  "Business  Tides'"':  "From 
the  beginning  the  basic  aims  of  the  .Mar- 
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shall  Plan  bav^  b^n  vagae  and  con^ 
fused.  If  anyone  pointed  to  the  economic 
misconceptions  behind  it  he  was  told 
that  its  aims  were  primarily  politicah 
If  he  called  attention  to  its  political  in^ 
adequacies  he  was  told  that  the  plan 
was  primarily  economic.  Trying  to  pin 
down  its  purposes  has  been  like  trying 
to  nail  a  cnstard  pie  to  the  wall." — News- 
week, February  28*  1949. 

Economic  Enslavement  in  the  Offing? 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Moscow 
for  the  ]ast  three  years  has  been  cherish- 
ing a  hope  of  our  coming  economic  col- 
lapse." (Editorial  in  the  San  Diego  Un- 
ion, February  14, 1949)  In  December  the 
report  of  the  advisory  Committee  to  the 
(Hoover)  Commission  on  the  Reoreani- 
zation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government,  sometimes  called  the  Eber- 
stadt  Committee,  described  the  United 
States  as  a  ''huge,  sprawUng,  wasteful 
land".  The  commission  poirfted  out:  **It 
[govermnent]  has  accumulated  exces- 
sive stocks  of  equipment  and  goods  val- 
ued at  more  than  $2,500,000,000,"  Prac. 
tically  every  agency  has  excessive  stocks 
of  supplies.  The  commission  estimated 
that  half  of  the  several  million  purchase 
orders  issued  by  the  government  each 
year  are  for  $10  or  les&,  and  said:  ''Since 
the  cost  of  processing  a  purchase  trans- 
action is  greatly  in  excess  of  $10,  the 
overhead  cost  is  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  goods.  .  .  .  Funds  remaining  near 
the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  are  frequently 
expended^  for  supplies  to  avoid  return- 
ing the  money  to  the  treasury." 

Some  of  the  duplication,  overlapping 
and  general  confusion  would  be  laugh- 
able except  that  the  losing  taxpayer 
pays  too  much  for  the  jokes.  For  exam- 
ple, the  government  "'misplaced''  9,000 
tanks,  an  item  of  more  than  two  billion 
dollars  I  Henry  J.  Taylor,  in  his  article 
in  Reader's  Digest  (February)  '^Billions 
for  Defense — How  Much  for  "Wa&tef^ 
adds  another  mystery; 

The  question  "What  be<;ame  of  the  missing^ 
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tanks  r'  remains  unanswered.  But  this  is 
only  part  of  the  larigcr  question,  *^What  be- 
came of  the  equipment  for  71  divisions  t"  At 
the  war's  end  the  anay  had  89  fully  equipped 
divisions  and  enormous  quantities  of  arma- 
ments in  reserve  at  home  and  in  world-wide 
pipe  lines.  Today  the  army  says  it  Jias  equip- 
ment for  only  18.  The  disappearance  involves 
equipment  and  majiy  complicated  war  ma- 
chines used  in  outfitting  71  divisions.  The 
commission  was  hefiVed  by  this  overall  pictnre, 
especially  so  because  ''the  military  were  put 
on  notice  six  months  after  the  end  of  the  war 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation". 

In  the  budget  the  axmy  aslced  tot 
''*100,000  per  tank"  for  improving  102 
more  such  tanks  than  the  army  pos- 
sessed. Money  requested  for  910  family 
houses  in  Alaska  iigiaied  out  at  $583^ 
per  house;  and  7,880  family  houses  for 
domestic  posts  at  $18,600  each.  For 
howitzers  the  budget  called  for  3&  mil- 
lion dollars,  "Bnt  the  front  *S'  had  drif tr. 
ed  in — and  stayed  there — by  clerical 
error.  Thirty  million  unneeded  .dollars 
had  been  defended  to  the  last  ditch  by 
the  budgeteera,''  said  Mr.  Taylor,  Funds 
for  enough  '^tropical  worsted  uniforms" 
were  requested  for  "all  the  enlisted  men 
in  the  army  and  then  some.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  213  million  dollars  for 
stockpiling  other  clothing  and  personal 
equipment*''  The  price  for  the  requested 
838,000  tropical  worsted  uniforms  was 
$129  each.  What  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
most  tactfnlly  expressed  criticisms  ever 
issued  was  the  commission's  comment: 
"It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  padding  has  been  a  fairly  general 
practice" 

In  all  this  Big  Business  profits.  If  the 
government  loses  or  dissipates  equips 
ment,  manufacturers  replace  it  for  pric- 
es greater  than  an  indi'vidtial,  mtTft  nonB 
of  the  advantages  of  large  buying  power, 
would  pay.  Who  stands  to  profit  more 
than  monopolistic  business,  enterprises! 

What,  then,  i&  the  ^coiiOTftic  o-ntlook 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1949  f 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  speech  of  Jan- 


uary  5  Tninmn  ga.ve  tfie  national  debt 
figure  as  $252  biUion.  TMs  figures  the 
per  capita  indebtedness  at  something 
over  $1 JOO,  A  family  of  four  then  is  ac- 
countable, besides  its  personal  debts,  for 
$6j200.  Without  making  a  dent  in  this 
enormous  burden,  ''all  federal,  state  and 
municipal  tas  collections  in  1947  added 
up  to  a  staggering  sum  of  49.6  billions, 
or  almost  25  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come. This  was  some  3.5  billions  less 
than  the  record  1945  tax  total  Never- 
theless it  is  eqwal  to  $344.46  for  each  of 
the  144  million  i^sidents  of  this  coun- 
try." {Business  Week^  November  6, 
1948)  From  the  brief  survey  above  it  is 
evident  that  a  large  part  of  tliis  painfnl 
load  of  taxation  is  funneled  into  the  in- 
satiable maw  of  commerce. 

Depression  A  head  7 

Despite  slackening  up  in  many  Unes  of 
business  the  Truman  regime  remains  in 
ttnholy  wedlock  to  the  Eoosevelt  doctrine 
of  ''spending  your  way  to  prosperity". 
In  the  year  starting  July  1  government 
will  spend  $15,909,116,800  to  maintain 
the  armed  forces.  Much  of  this  sum  will 
go  for  government  housing,  automobile, 
heavy  industry,  food  processors,  cloth- 
ing, oil,  aircraft,  and  ship  jiurehases* 
Part  of  the  reason  for  the  partially  opti- 
mistic, or  at  least  undisturbed,  outlook 
for  business  is  that  the  cold  war  with 
Russia  means  more  business  activity. 
A  lower  but  prosperous  level  is  in  sight. 
In  his  report  Truman  promised  some- 
thing for  everybody:  free  medical  care, 
more  pay  for  the  jobless,  bigger  pen- 
sions, more  education,  eleciric  power  for 
the  farmer  and  stabilization  of  prices, 
better  housing  at  low  rents^  old  age  pen- 
sions for  man  and  wife  to  go  as  high  ,as 
$37,50  a  week;  $45  for  the  disabled. 
Truman  is  having  difficulty  with  some  of 
this  program,  but  the  outcome  is  still 
unsettled. 

In  general  the  outlook  indicates  that 
a  *^dip''  not  a  "depression"  is  in  sight. 
Consumer  resistance  against  high  prices 
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forces  some  items  down,  bat  a  'Ijig  bnjr 
ing  ppoF  remains  for  tapping.  But,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  government  spending 
and-  unsatisfied  public  wants  probably 
preclude  the  prospect  of  any  consider- 
able depression  for  the  coming  months, 
yet  the  average  man  has  reason  to  re- 
flect on  the  old  Chinese  proverb:  "Get- 
ting money  is  like  digging  with  a  needle ; 
spending  it  is  lite  water  soaking  into 
sand,"  Money  is  the  weapon  used  by  the 
god  of  Mammom  Satan  makes  it  difficult 
of  attainment  except  by  those  few  eho.s- 
en  by  his  minions  who  will  use  it  for 
ultraselhsh  purposes.  Because  of  waste, 
monopolies,  and  huge  tax  burdens  the 
average  man  can  enjoy  less  and  less  of 
mone/s  fruits,  tlie  more  abundant  life, 
EeaUaing  they  have  been  thwarted  and 
cheated,  men  are  lured  by  such  political 
appeal  as  that  of  Truman's,  that,  in  the 
role  of  common  man  himself^  he  stands 
in  the  gap  defending  the  people  from 
"those  special  interests  who  are  making 
excessive  profits  out  of  present  short- 
ages'\  Nonetheless,  Truman  has  been  a 
party  to  the  government  spree  of  spend- 
ing and  he  himself  has  an  income  greater 
than  any  private  citizen  could  enjoy. 
With  the  new  salary  of  $100,000,  with 
$50,000  additional  tax  free  for  expenses, 
plus  a  yachtj  home  and  other  privileges, 
V,  S,  News  estimates  that  for  such  luxu- 
ries an  ordinary  citizen  would  require  an 
income  of  $3,500,000  per  year! 

Let  none  then  be  lured  into  thinking 
that  help  from  oppressive  commerce 
comes  from  politics ;  much  les^  from  re- 
ligion, A  news  dispatch,  states:  ''The 
Vatican  recently  entrusted  the  House  of 
Morgan  with  management  of  the  Pope's 
financial  interests  in  Africa  and  India. 
,  <  ,  In  the  Moslem  world  of  250  million 
persons  strong  it  is  held  that  religion — 
the  Koran  and  Koranic  Law — is  the 
basis  for  politics."  The  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  opened  from  examining 
the  misdeeds  of  religion,  politics  and 
commerce,  and  they  should  seek  Jeho- 
vah's kingdom  as  their  true  hope. 

AWAKE  I 


f  h^  ©  H  A  V  A  N 

A  Vessel  of  Hate  Forged  by  the  White  Man 
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ECAUSE  of  their 
desire  to  be  let 
alone  and  to  live 
alone  the  white  man 
has  come  to  eall  thena 
"gen til  Ohavantes". 
Only  in  olden  times  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  did  he  submit  to  any 
contact  at  all  witli  civilization.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Cfiavantes  suhmitted  themselves 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  of  which  Brazil 
was  then  a  colony.  The  treaty  was  cele- 
brated between  them  and  the  governor 
of  the  province  of  Uoyaz,  Tristao  da  ' 
Cunha,  One  day  the  governor  invited  the 
newly-pacified  Indians  for  a  visit  to  the 
capital  of  the  province.  He  thought  that 
probably  a  handful  of  them  at  the  most 
would  come,  but  he  was  stricken  with 
panic  when  he  saw  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  Indians  arrive.  This  brouglit  a 
very  new  problem  to  the  governor,  al- 
though in  that  epoch  one  of  the  worst 
headaches  of  the  jungle  was  that  of  food 
provision. 

He  was  unable  to  play  host  to  all  of 
his  visitors.  Through  desire  for  food 
and  entirely  without  the  notion  of  rob- 
bing, the  Chavantes  passed  quietly 
through  the  city  taking  to  eat  anything 
and  everything  upon  which  their  eyes 
fell.  This  act,  simple  and  entirely  justi- 
fiable in  their  sights  became  one  of  the 
worst  ransaokings  of  a  city  that  Brazil 
had  ever  known.  The  situation  was  un- 
bearable, but  the  Indians,  knowing  that 
they  were  invited,  had  no  intention  of 
leaving.  The  governor  was  unable  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  gravity  of  matters. 

Hate  Is  Born 

Force  was  resorted  to.  Regular  troops 
were  hurriedly  set  against  the  surprised 
Indians    and    many   were    slaughtered, 
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Hence  till  now  that  inexplicable  and  hate- 
ful attitude  of  the  white  man  has  never 
been  understood  by  the  Chavante.  From 
then  until  now  the  white  man  was  marked 
as  a  traitor  in  tlie  memory  of  the  Indian. 
Attack  after  attack  followed  by  the  sol- 
diers and  thousands  of  Indians  were 
conquered  and  subjected  to  the  white 
man.  Scores  of  these  died  of  an  epidemic 
of  measles;  while  the  residue  fled  to  the 
woods  and  thus  escaped.  What  a  beauti- 
ful recollection  it  was  that  the  thousands 
who  escaped  carried  whh  them  1  It  was  a 
campfire  story  of  massacre  to  be  told 
over  and  over  again.  It  passed  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  through  the  tribe's 
traditional  storytellers,  who,  perhaps 
after  the  witch  doctors,  are  the  men  most 
respected  in  the  tribes.  At  any  rate, 
since  1765  this  Indian  tribe  deep  in  the 
heart  of  Brazil  in  the  states  of  Matto 
Grosso  and  Goyaz  had  systematically  re- 
fused to  receive  any  kind  of  visit  from 
the  white  man.  That  is,  until  recently. 

The  hostile  attitude  toward  the  few 
white  men  that  chance  to  wander  through 
his  forest  home  does  not  leave  any  doubt 
as  to  his  appraisal  of  the  pale  face.  But 
the  Chavante  has  isolated  himself  not 
only  from  the  white  man  but  also  from 
the  conquered  and  civilized  Indian  who 
at  one  time  was  of  his  own  nation.  Well 
illustrating  is  the  clash  and  massacre  of 
the  Carajas  by  the  Chavantes  that  oc- 
curred in  1930,  Kp  opportunity  to  attack 
and  kill  any  and  afl  intruders  is  over- 
looked by  him. 

Many  call  the  Chavante  lazy,  probably 
because  he  leads  a  nomad  life.  He  wan- 
ders about  in  the  thickets  hunting  and 
fishing,  but  always  on  land.  Strangely  he 
sees  no  good  use  for  the  river.  Instead 
of  a  means  of  communication  and  help 
he  looks  upon  it  merely  as  an  obstacle 


separating  two  portions  of  firm  land  on 
which  he  can  and  is  a^castomed  to  walk. 
He  limits  hie  navigation  to  a  log,  which, 
after  perfecting  lie  crossing,  he  aban- 
dons withont  any  thought  of  returning 
to  use  it  again. 

Unlike  the  Incas  and  North  American 
Indians,  the  Chavante  remains  in  a  very 
primitive  mental  state.  Confronted  with 
a  new  problem  he  halts  with  indecision 
as  if  it  presented  something  that  to  him 
is  overcomplex  and  impossible  of  solu- 
tion. But  one  thing  that  he  is  not  in  doubt 
about  is  his  distrust  of  the  colored  man, 
the  white  and  the  civilized  Indian. 

A  Celebration  Dance 

Only  with  such  an  outlook  on  others 
can  his  action  against  Pimentel  Barboza 
be  explained.  In  September  of  1941  with 
two  timid  and  frightened  interpreters 
from  the  Cherente  tribes  cousins  to  the 
Chavantes,  Barboza,  inspector  of  the 
Service  of  Indian  Protection,  and  his  ex- 
pedition set  out  into  the  thick  forest  to 
meet  with  them  in  an  exchange  of  gifts 
and  with  the  desire  to  bring  about  peace- 
ful relations  between  them  and  the  out- 
side world.  Before  entering  Indian  terri- 
tory the  expedition  members  chanted  the 
slogan  of  General  Eondon  of  the  Service 
of  Indian  Protectiouj  "Die  if  necessary^ 
but  never  kilL"  Thereupon  Barboza  dis* 
armed  all  his  men  and  proceeded  with 
the  journey.  Finally  the  grasslands  of 
Eoncador  roae  visible  in  the  setting  sun. 
There  was  the  heart  of  the  Chavante  na~ 
tion.  Here  Barboaa  chose  a  woods  as 
shelter  and  set  up  camp,  dangerously 
close  to  the  Indians. 

Barboaa  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  success  of  his  expeditiou,  for  he 
thought  the  Chavante  to  be  no  different 
from  other  tribes.  He  promptly  sent  out 
from  there  three  scouts,  a  white  man 
and  two  CherenteSj  to  locate  the  various 
villages  of  tie  Indians.  The  three  rode 
horseback,  the  whole  day,  through  terri- 
tory immediately  surrounding  the  camp, 
At  nightfall  their  eyes  fell  on  a  village 
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low  in  the  foothills.  From  their  elevation 
they  conld  see  fires  in  among  the  straw 
and  branch  community  houses.  They 
realized  that  they  were  viewing  one  of 
the  most  impressive  celebrations  that 
their  eyes  had  ever  seen  among  Indians, 

There  were  men  and  women  mixed  in 
one  grand  and  frantic  dance  that  seemed 
to  be  a  manifestation  of  collective  in- 
sanity rather  than  a  celebration  or  per- 
haps some  kind  of  commemoration.  The 
drums  pounded  with  deaf  ening  thud.  The 
celebration  filled  the  whole  night  through 
and  the  ground  shook  beneath  the  tre- 
mendous procession  of  barbarous  men 
with  war  instruments.  Arrived  early 
dawn  and  there  lay  the  dancers  eom- 

Eletely  exhausted  around  dying  camp- 
res.  In  fear  of  being  seen  the  three 
scouts  abandoned  the  sight  with  the  com- 
ing of  dawn  to  complete  their  mission  in 
search  of  other  viUagBB. 

Not  one  mile  was  traveled  before  one 
of  the  superstitious  guides  halted  mo- 
tionlesB  in  a  trance  of  terror.  ''The  black 
bird  flew  over  my  head/'  he  cried.  "At 
this  hour  Captain  Barboza  and  his  com- 
panions are  no  longer  alive.  We  must 
return"  Eetracing  their  steps  to  the 
camp  of  their  companions  the  Indian's 
fear  was  confirmed.  There  lay  the  bodies 
of  all  the  party  horribly  mutilated. 
Smashed  radio  and  motor  equipment  lay 
scattered  round  about.  There  lay  the 
clubs  and  other  implements  customarily 
used  and  left  by  the  Indiana  in  massacre. 
There  remained  aUve  not  one  soul.  The 
horses  were  slaughtered  and  mutilated, 
for  the  Chavante  knows  no  other  means 
of  transportation  than  by  foot.  The  util- 
ity of  the  horse  would  never  enter  into 
his  mind.  Everything  round  about  indi- 
cated to  the  three  scout  survivors  the 
presence  of  the  Chavantes, 

■  The  inspiration  for  the  celebration  of 
the  night  before^  of  course,  was  clear 
in  their  horriRed  minds  now,  and  with 
the  memory  of  that  massacre  celebration 
in  the  tribe's  own  camp,  the  three  had  but 
one  worry,  to  cross  the  river  and  save 
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their  lives.  Aceording  to  tiie  Salesifm 

priests  of  that  region,  the  Chavantes 
have  for  thirty  years  remained  alert  and 
prepared  for  that  and  any  opportunity 
to  repel  the  white  man  from  their  domin- 
ions. 

Successful  Meeting 

Recently  the  successor  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Pimental  Barboza,  Francisco  Mei- 
relles,  eueceeded  in  coaxing  them  first  by 
leaving  presents  and  malang  a  discreet 
withdrawal,  then  finally  succeeded  in 
making  a  closer  contact  with  them  face 
to  face  and  exchanging  knives  for  ar- 
rows. But  where  was  the  Cherente  inter- 
preter! Oh^  this  time  he  had  taken  sick 
all  of  a  sudden  and  failed  to  join  the 
paity^  which  was  almost  a  fatality,  be- 
cause the  party  had  only  80  knives.  The 
Indians  kept  appearing  until  there  were 
about  400  of  them,  and  no  more  knives! 
Meirelles  made  a  noble  attempt  to  com- 
municate with  them  by  gestures  that  he 
would  go  and  get  knives  for  the  rest  of 
them  and  return.  This  satisfied  the  chief 
and  those  who  received  knives,  but  it  was 
evident  from  their  gesticulations  that 
there  was  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
others  who  in  their  disappointment  at 
being  left  out  worked  themselves  up  into 
a  frenzy  of  attack.  The  party  of  '^paciti- 
ers"  made  a  quick  getaway  on  horseback, 
outdistancing  their  pursuers  who  were 
afoot.  No  fatalities,  only  one  wounded 
mount 

The  second  expedition  was  planned 
with  great  care,  checking  up  on  the  mis- 
takes of  the  former  failures  and  taking 
fuU  advantage  of  the  lessons  learned. 
The  first  attempt  succeeded  in  leaving 
presents  at  the  Pimental  Barboza  camp, 
as  the  SPI  camp  was  now  called  in  mem- 
ory of  the  martyred  inspector.  These  the 
Indians  furtively  took  in  the  absence  of 
the  members  of  the  expedition  who  in- 
tentionally got  out  of  sight.  With  the  six 
months  rainy  season  coming  on,  the  par- 
ty withdrew  to  prepare  a  return  effort. 

This  time  the  expeditioners,  headed 
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by  Frandseo  Meirelles  of  the  SPI,  in 
two  launches  descended  the  river  for- 
merly known  as  Meek  river  but  renamed 
River  of  the  Dead  after  a  terrible  clash 
in  the  year  1770  on  its  banks  between  a 
party  of  explorers  in  search  of  gold  and 
the  government  agents  also  in  search  of 
gold  in  the  form  of  taxes  for  the  Portu- 
guese crown.  Both  sides  lost  heavily, 
with  only  one  among  the  explorers  es- 
caping alive.  The  river  ran  with  blood 
and  the  gruesome  bodies  of  the  dead 
w^re  carried  downstream  by  the  current, 
and  the  river  from  that  time  on  has  been 
known  as  the  Biver  of  the  Dead, 

At  long  lAst^  a  thrill  ever  bo  chilling. 
The  Indians  came  out  (  Out  of  hiding  and 
into  personal  contact  with  the  expedi- 
tion^ who  exchanged' knives  and  trinketa 
with  them  for  arrows.  The  expedition 
succeeded  in  taking  some  pictures  al- 
though the  machines  terrified  the  In- 
dians, Conversation  was  impossible,  fon 
as  always,  the  interpreter  who  coulu 
speak  a  kind  of  Chavante  dialect  failed 
them,  becoming  suddenly  speechless  in 
the  presence  of  the  Chavantes,  He  found 
his  toDgue  only  after  the  encounter  had 
ended  when  the  presents  were  all  given 
out  and  the  expedition  had  returned  to 
camp.  This  latest  meeting  was  made  in 
September,  1946. 

The  Chavante  **Sisiorian" 

Will  these  Chavante  Indians  never  for- 
get and  forgive  the  inhospitality  and 
bloodshed  of  so  many  years  gone  byt 
Forget,  no*  Their  tribal  history  is  kept 
alive  and  handed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  youth  of  the  next  generation 
by  the  official  tribal  storyteller.  As  the 
young  Indians  reach  the  age  when  other 
yonngfiters  would  be  entering  primary 
sehoolj  they  gather  around  him  and  Are 
taught  who  their  ancestors  were,  what 
they  did,  how  they  conquered  and  how 
they  suffered.  These  stories  are  repeat- 
ed faithfully,  without  variation.  One  or 
more  youngsters  with  the  best  memory 
are  selected  to  train  for  the  place  of 
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storyteller  upon  the  death  of  the  present 
one.  As  they  reach  the  age  when  they 
can  use  a  bow  and  arrow  or  learn  the  art 
of  war,  these  remain  in  the  camp  while 
the  others  go  out,  attending  their  course 
in  history,  hearing  and  repeating  the 
tales  which  go  to  make  up  the  national 
patrimony  or  the  tribe. 

Generations  hack,  members  of  the  Cha- 
vante  tribes  would,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
visit  their  relatives  of  the  subjugated 
Cherentes  in  their  villages,  returning 
home  at  dawn ,  unwilling  to  remain 
among^  those  who  had  made  friends  with 
their  inhospitable  hosts  of  yearft  gone  by, 
who  had  repaid  their  visit  with  whole- 
sale murder*  As  these  older  ones  died, 
the  friendship  ceased  and  the  Chavantes 
gradually  came  to  5espise  and  feai.  the 
Cherentes  as  much  as  they  did  white  men. 

When  Hate  Will  Die 

But  if  the  storytellers  still  faithfully 
inculcate  in  the  youth  of  the  tribe  hatred 
and  distrust  of  thfe  white  and  the  subju- 
gated Indians  as  well,  what  accounts  for 
his  changed,  more  conciliatory  attitude 
as  shown  in  his  more  friendly  contact  by 
the  whites  at  the  present  time?  There 
are  two  factors  that  enter  into  this  ap- 
parent change  of  attitude.  One  is  his 
physical  situation,  hemmed  in  by  the 
Rocador  Sierra  on  the  north,  civilization 
on  the  west,  the  pacified  Tapirapes  oh 
the  island  of  Bananal  to  the  northeast, 
and  the  SPI  advancing  upon  them  from 
the  south.  So  he  must  choose  one  of  the 
two  horns  of  the  diJemma,  either  laaJce 
friends  or  fight  on  all  fronts. 

But  there  is  another  powerful  factor. 
The  Indian  brave,  lik^  so 
many  other  "braves",  is  a 
hero  so  long  as  he  holds 
the  superior  power,  Let 
his  opp  one  nt  display  a 
superior  power,  and  his 
prowess  is  gone.  And  so 
it  has   happened  with 


the  Chavante*  Of  late  these  hated  cmd 
distrusted  enemies  have  sent  flying  over 
his  land  enorrtious  gray  birds  that  are 
proof  against  their  arrowi>  and  all  the 
charms  of  their  medicine  men.  Proof 
against  even  their  storytellers^  who  have 
nothing  in  their  lore  to  account  for  these 
strange  creatures  that  fly  so  swiftly  and 
never  flap  their  wings.  Thus  the  airplane 
of  this  twentieth  century  has  struck  awe 
to  the  heart  of  the  savage,  and  he  real- 
izes that  the  white  man  wields  a  power 
superior  to  his. 

Pitiful  CAavante  i  iStauncJaJj^  he  resist- 
ed the  encroaclunents  of  '^civilisation" 
which  would  take  from  him  his  simple 
freedom  and  care-free  life  with  worship 
of  the  one^  "Great  Spirit"  and  give  in 
place  of  these  the  white  man's  uncom- 
f9rtable  clothing,  his  tobacco  and  alco- 
hol, hia  multitudinous  diseases,  his  pris- 
ons and  torture,  his  diplomacy  and  na- 
tions disunited  by  their  ^*good  neighbor"' 
policy,  and,  worst  of  all,  his  religious 
worship  of  '*three  gods  in  one**. 

Would  that  it  could  be  that  he  should 
not  bow  his  neck  to  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
but  gain  a  freedom  greater  than  he  has 
ever  enjoyed,  the  freedom  of  everlasting 
life  in  tlie  New  World.  May  there  come 
from  his  nation  too  those  to  whom  are 
promised  "out  of  every  nation  and  of  all 
tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues"  shall  be 
gathered  a  great  multitude  who  hail  him 
as  King  over  all  the  earth.  The  great 
spirit  power  of.  Jehovah  has  the  willing- 
ness to  fulfill  this  promise  that  '^they 
shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more'^  ''For  the  Lamib  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and 
shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of 

waters:  and  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  fears  from 
their  eyes/'  ( Revelation 
7:9,Am.Stan.Ver.,  16,17) 
Why  should  not  the  Cha- 
vantes be  among  those 
tribes T — Awahel  c  o  r  r  e- 
spondent  in  Brazil- 
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Do  flwupotfl  and  eArtlutornui  Join  force«  to  ataj^ 
the  awe-lnapirins:  Ughta  of  'Northern  dawn^f 

iilVrORTHEEN  dawn" :  that  is  the  lit- 
1\  eral  meaning  of  the  term  "aurora 
borealis'\  These  beautiful  and  awe- 
inspiring  phenomena  were  originally  so 
named  because  of  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  generally  seen,  to  the  north, 
and  because,  especially  in  lower  lati- 
tudes, the  light  glowing  in  the  northern 
sky  seemed  similar  to  the  dawn.  Now 
they  are  called  simply  the  "northern ' 
lights"  or  "aurora". 

But  just  how  large  a  portion  of  our 
globe  is  privileged  to  see  the  aurora! 
And  how  often?  A  surprisingly  large 
area  of  the  earth,  although  much  of  it 
does  so  very  infrequently.  Starting  in  an 
oval-shaped  area  whose  southern  bound- 
aries are  roughly  the  Mediterranean, 
southern  Asia,  northern  Japan  and  cen- 
tral Mexico  these  lights  are  seen  about 
once  in  ten  years.  This  southerii  limit  is 
still  imperfectly  known,  due  to  scarcity 
of  observations.  Traveling  northward, 
the  lights  gradually  increase  in  frequen- 
cy until  a  maximum  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  are  seen  each  year  in 
a  section  through  northern  Norway,  Ice- 
land, Labrador,  northern  Canada  and 
Alaska,  and  the  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia. 
Then  they  decrease  as  the  .geomagnetic 
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pole,  the  center  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  field,  is 
approached.  At  this  spot 
near  Etah  in  northern 
Greenland  they  are  seen 
about  fifty  times  a  year. 
It  is  probable  that  there 
is  some  aurora  present 
constantly,  but  at  times 
too  faint  to  be  seen,  or 
hidden  by  clouds,  moon- 
light or  sunlight. 

Human  creatures  have 
long  asked  what  the  auro- 
ra migVit  be,  ancV  t^ie  an- 
swers  have  been   many 
and  varied,  ranging  from 
the  theory  that  they  were 
the    mythical    Vallcyriea 
riding  their  horses 
through  the  skies,  or  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  at  play,   to  the  ^'scientific"  claim 
that  they  reisviUed  from  tlw  T<ifcctiOTv  ftf 
sunlight  from  the  polar  icefields.  Even 
today  these  lights  and  their  causes  are 
imperfectly  understood;  but  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  material  creation  has 
brought  to  light  some  pertinent  facts 
about  them. 

Observation  has  established  that  the 
gigantic  storms  seen  upon  the  face  of 
the  sun  as  sunspots  gradually  grow  in 
numbers  from  a  minimum  to  a  maximum 
over  a  period  of  about  eleven  years  and 
that  the  auroras  also  increase  in  frequen- 
cy over  the  same  period,  keeping  in  step 
with  the  sunspots.  Apparently  the  two 
phenomena  are  related. 

The  latest  theory  visualizes  these  sun- 
spots  throwing  out  vast  quantities  of 
hydrogen  atoms  something  like  a  vol- 
cano, or  perhaps  more  like  a  monstrous 
fire  hose  throwing  out  a  stream  of  water. 
Many  such  streams  of  hydrogen  are 
spurting  from  various  places  on  the- sun 
and  in  many  directions.  The  pressure  of 
the  sun's  tremendous  light  may  be  the 
propelling  po^ftT  b^hiivd  Ifesft  sti^^Tas, 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  fact  is  established 
that  the  magnetic  storms  which  always 
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accompany  the  bright,  shifting  auroras 
seen  in  tlie  middle  latitudes  occur  be- 
tween twenty-four  and  twenty-five  hours 
after  the  sunspot  which  caused  them 
crossed  the  central  meridian  of  the  sun. 
That  is  when  the  sunspot  would  he 
"aimed"  in  the  direction  of  the  earth.  To 
accomplish  this  journey  from  sxm  to 
earth  the  particles  mnst  travel  around 
a  thousand  jnilea  a  second. 

These  magnetic  storms  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  electric  or  tiiunder- 
storm.  A  magnetic  storm  may  be  in  prog- 
ress without  a  cloud  in  the  sky  or  any 
visible  -evidence  except  the  aurora.  But 
these  storms  do  interrupt, telephone,  tele- 
type and  radio  eommunieation  and  cause 
erratic  compass  readings,  and  for  these 
reasons  attempts  are  now  being  made  to 
forecast  them,  with  some  success* 

When  a  sunspot  has  caused  one  aurora 
and  accompanying  magnetic  siorm,  then 
it  may  well  cause  another  when  it  is 
again  brought  into  position  to  throw  its 
stream  of  hydrogen  particle's  in  the 
earth's  path.  This  interval  varies,  de- 
pending on  the  position  of  the  sunspot 
on  the  sun.  Sunspots  in  latitudes  of 
thirty-iive  degrees  from  the  sun^s  equa- 
tor are  carried  arotind  the  sun  in  some 
twenty-s e ven  days'  time ,  while  those 
near  the  sun's  equator  take  only  twenty- 
five  days.  These  sunspots  may  continue 
for  six,  or  even  twelve  months,  spraying 
the  earth  with  hydrogen  particles  each 
time  the  sun  turns  mat  portion  of  its 
face  in  our  direction. 

Of  conrse^  there  are  many  sunspots 
which  throw  out  their  streams  in  direc- 
tions far  from  the  vicinity  of  the  earth. 
Because  of  the  angle  between  the  plane 
of  the  earth  in  its  circle  around  the  sun 
and  the  plane  of  the  sun's  apparent  rota- 
tion on  its  axis,  the  earth  is  in  a  more 
direct  line  with  the  areas  of  greatest 
sunspot  activity  on  the  sun  during  the 
equinoxes ,'  and  it  is  at  these  seasons  that 
the  aurora  is  moat  frequent. 

When  the  earth  approaches  one  of 
these  streams  of  hydrogen  atoms  from 
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the  sun  then  its  magnetic  field  tates  con- 
trol and  diverts  them  toward  the  north 
and  south  poles,  where  they  smashnnto 
the  gases  of  the .  atmosphere,  causing 
these  gases  to  glow  with  that  light  which 
we  call  the  aurora.  Oxygen  ancf  nitrogen 
are  the  atmospheric  gases  affected  and 
both  give  off  a  variety  of  colore  depend- 
ing upon  Uieir  state  of  excitation.  The 
principal  colors  seen  are  white,  yellow, 
red  and  green.  Oxygen  is  the  source  of 
the  bright  red,  nitrogen  of  the  orange- 
red,  oxygen  of  the  yellow.  The  remain- 
ing colors,  blue-greeny  violet,  and  white, 
are  from  nitrogen. 

And  how  high  are  the  auroral  lights? 
Many  are  the  accounts  describing  them 
down  lower  than  the  mountains,  and 
some  will  even  describe  displays  they 
have  seen  touch  the  ground.  The  lowest 
measured  aurora,  according  to  the  Xlni- 
versity  of  Alaska^  at  Fairbanks^  wss 
some  thirty  miles  ubove  the  earth.  Most- 
ly they  occur  at  heights  of  fifty  miles  or 
more,  the  highest  yet  measured  being  six 
hundred  miles  high. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  forms  of  the 
aurora^  and  several  forms  may  succeed 
each  other  or  may  be  present  at  the  same 
instant  formiug  part  of  one  ^rand 
pageant.  Add  to  the  variety  of  form  the 
major  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  the 
effect  is  indeed  almost  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Sometimes  all  you  see  is  a  mis- 
placed and  unimpressively  faint  patch 
of  light"  in  the  northern  sky>  truly  a 
'northern  dawn' ;  or  it  may  be  a  single 
brilliantly^  white  ray  of  light  that  you  at 
first  dismiss  as  a  searchlight  beam  but 
finally  realize  it  is  too  far-reaching  to 
be  a  man-made  light.  Often  there  will 
appear  a  group  of  these  rays  all  radiat- 
ing from  a  common  center.  These  rays 
may  be  of  various  lengths,  some  disap- 
pearing beyond  the  horizon.  This  form 
IS  called  a  corona. 

Another  time  a  Jong  band  or  arc  will 
appear,  perhaps  greenish-blue,  purple, 
or  orange-red.  This  may  develop  a  rayed 
appearance  along  its  upper  edge,  as  if 
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himdreds  of  searehiights  were  pointiiig 
upward  parallel  beams*  "When  an  arc  is 
very  bright  the  lower  part  will  usually 
be  red,  the  middle,  yellow,  and  the  npper 
part,  green.  A  rarely  seen  event  is  the 
arc  from  which  a  series  of  arcs  spring 
up  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  seconds 
moving  swiftly  upward  and  across  the 
sky  like  ocean  waves  following  one  an- 
other. 

Can  you  picture  a  gigantic  theater  cur- 
tain whose  bottom  edge  is  hanging  some 
fifty  miles  up  in  the  sky  and  extending 
hundreds  of  miles  to  your  right  and  leftT 
Its  upper  roaches  fade  out  so  that  you 
cannot  see  from  what  it  is  hanging.  Can 
you  see  the  high-lights  where  some  un- 
seen colored  footlights  catch  the  folds  in 
the  curtain  and  reflect  from  themi  There 
is  darkness  between  the  folds  where  the 
shadows  of  the  high-lighted  portions  fall, 
but  the  undulated  lower  edge  is  clearly 
outlined  for  its  entire  length.  And  the 
folds  of  this  curtain  are  moving,  rippling 
as  if  blown  about  by  a  strong  wind! 
There  you  have  a  picture  of  the  'dra- 
pery" form  of  the  aurora.  These  may  be 
shorter>  some  horseshoe-shaped. 

An  excellent  and  vivid  description  is 


that  by  George  Kennan  in  Tent  Life  in 
Siberia,  as  follows : 

The  whole  universe  seemed  to  be  on  <ire.  A 
broad  arcb  of  brilliant  piiamatic  colcuxa 
spanned  the  heavens  from  east  to  west  Like  a 
gigantic  rainbow,  with  a  long  fringe  of  crim- 
son and  yellow  streamera  stretching  up  from 
its  convex  edge  to  the  very  aenith.  At  inter- 
vals of  one  or  two  seconds^  wide^  luminous 
bands,  parallel  with  the  arch,  rose  suddenly 
out  of  the  northern  horizon  and  swept  with  a 
swift,  steady  majesty  across  the  whole  heav- 
ens, like  long  breakers  of  phosphorescent  light 
rolling  in  from  aome  limitless  ocean  of  space. 

In  times  past  some  outstanding  auro- 
ras^ the  evidence  of  the  Creator's  power 
and  love  for  His  creatures,  have  startled 
religiously  inclined  persons  into  great 
fear  and  consternation  as  they  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  earthly  globe 
was  about  to  go  up  in  flames.  Contrast- 
ingly, informed  servants  of  Jehovah, 
viewing  the  vast,  colorful,  panorama  of 
an  aurora,  alive  with  movement,  see  with 
added  force  the  truthfulness  of  David's 
inspired  words,  at  Psalm  19:1:  "The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and 
the  firmament  sheweth  his  handywork." 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Alaska, 


Advice  About  Dogs 

V^H^^^I  DuriDg  1948  th«  dticago  poet  office  displayed  s  poster  imstmctiag  mail 
■  ^  '  ^M  carriers  on  how  to  protect  themselves  from  vicious  do^.  The  following  i& 
f  ^  V  an  extract  from  the  advice  it  ^ve :  *'A  dog  13  not  necessarily  a  brave  felloff. 
it  I.  ^_^B  He  calculates  the  atre&gth  of  his  enemy.  He  likei  to  blufE  and  likewise  c«n 
be  bluHed.  It  is  fatal  atrat^y  to  give  eTidenw  to  the  do^  that  oDe  is  afraid  of  him  or 
that  one  hesitates.  The  fast-walkLug-Etraight-ahead  letter  carrier,  speaking  roughly  to 
the  dog'  and  paying  little  attention  to  him,  ofttune»  gtatt^  entrance*  The  dog  b  uod- 
pJussed  or  is  uncertain.  The  teaet  attention  one  can  pay  to  the  dog'  aids  in  le^eniDg 
the  dog's  de$ire  to  attack.  Nercr  pet  a  dog.  In  many  instances  when  there  is  imminent 
danger,  the  best  strategy  is  to  face  him  and  stand  perfectly  stilL  Then  back  away 
eloirly.  Never  tnm  your  back  and  ran.  Talking  to  a  dog  in  a  soft,  low>  fri^dly  tone 
aids  somewhat.  It  is  a  problem  which  never  can  be  solved  entirely^  and  the  dog  is  only 
acting  logically  from  his  rtewpoint.  He  thinks  he  is  dolag  a  great  favor  to  his  tnaster 
when  he  barks  and  giyes  the  appearance  of  attacking.  Usually,  a  person  in  uniform  or 
a  person  cArrying  some  article  ii  a  suspicions  character  to  the  dog.  For  the  letter  carrier 
to  chase  the  dog,  strike  at  the  dog  or  otherwise  attack  the  6og  seldom  is  good  policy. 
It  does  work  occasionally,  but  in  most  instances  the  dog:  acquires  a  life-long  enemy^ 
in  hia  opinion." 
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Exploding  Grain  into  Breakfast  Food 


^  Fd?  centuries  man  has  devised  vaiioue  waya 
of  preparing:  ^^  iced.  QraiHB  have  heen  rousted 
or  parched  for  thousands  of  years,  for  we  read 
at  Leviticng  23 :  14 :  ''Till  you  have  brought  the 
offering  for  your  God,  you  muat  eat  neither  bread 
HOT  gtain,  roasted  or  fresh."  (Mofatt)  But  only 
recently  have  grains  been  roasted  so  intensely  that 
they  exploded  into  puffed  cereals.  A  visit  to 
Kingdom  Farm  m  upstate  New  York  will  show  its 
the  process*  There  Jehovah's  mtnesse^  produce 
large  quantities  of  food  for  fall-tiiiie  ministers, 
and  possess  facilities  for  puffing  cereals. 
^  Th^  equipment  ie  simple.  It  is  essentially  a 
heavy  iron  barrel  with  a  tight-fitting'  lid,  and 
it  rotates  slowly  as  it  is  heated  hy  a  gas  iame. 
Into  the  heavy  iron  compartment  has  been  put 
eight  pounds  of  wheat,  a  tablespoonful  of  salt 
and  a  little  waterj  and  these  ingredients  have  been 
iSeaJed  in  by  a  f  eavy  lid  that  has  a  spedai  dovbh- 
grooved  lead  seat.  The  gauge  indicates  slowly 
iQounting  pressure,  till  it  exerts  a  force  of  250 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Quickly  the  operator 
stops  the  rotating  meehaniBm,  throws  the  lever 
Uiat  releases  the  lid,  and  out  dies  the  exploding 
grain  with  a  boom  like  a  small  cannon  I 
C  What  has  happened  is  this :  Inside  the  revolving 
h&rr^  the  grains  O'f  wheat  have  reached  a  high 
roaating  temperature  and  also  a  great  pressure  is 
built  up  inside  the  grains*  The  heavy  structure  of 
the  barrel  not  only  is  required  to  withstand  the 
350-pound  pressure  but  ia  needed  to  retain  the 
heat  and  bring  aU 
the  kernels  to  an 
even  temperature. 
When  the  moisture 
and  pressure  and 
heat  are  correct 
and  Ud  is  thrown 
open^  the  pressure 
blows  the  grain 

from  the  barrel's  mouth  like  buckshot  from  a 
shotgun.  When  the  grain  hits  the^  atmosphere 
it  puffs  out  in  a  sort  of  "controlled  asplosion", 
enlarging  to  about  eight  times  ii3  original  size. 
Thousands  of  air  spaces  interlaced  between  the 
eells  of  the  grain  give  us  the  familiar  puffed 
wheat.  If  too  much  heat  aud  pressure  are  used 
the  "exploaion"  of  the  grain  is  not  "controUed^'j 
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the  grain  loses  its  shape  or  even  flies  into  duet 
particJes,  If  other  conditions  are  not  correct,  un- 
puffed  grains  result, 

^.  When  the  'parrel  gun"  booms  and  the  grain 
shoots  out  it  is  trapped  in  a  small  room  or  spe- 
cially constructed  enelosure  aud  falls  into  a  con- 
tainer. The  puffed  wheat  ia  ready  to  eat.  Kever 
is  it  better  than  right  from  the  puffing  machine. 
The  grains  are  warmj  fresh  and  crisp,  and  seem 
to  taste  better  than  when  served  on  the  table.  To 
retain  this  desirable  crispness  ntanufacturers  often 
heat  the  puffed  grain  again  just  before  pacMng 
it  in  moisture-proof  containers.  If  moisture  in 
the  air  has  robbed  tlje  grains  of  their  crispness, 
restore  it  by  heating  in  an  oven  before  serving. 
*l  Why  are  not  more  grains  puffed?  Well,  it 
seems  that  only  a  few  grains  lend  themselves  to 
successful  exploding.  Even  some  varieties  of  the 
sanre  grmn  piiff  hettej*  th&n  ethers.  With  wJifist^ 
the  hard,  winter  varieties  are  the  best,  and  old 
wheat  is  better  than  newly  harvested  grain.  Rice 
puffs  very  well,  and  the  procedure  is  the  same  as 
that  employed  on  wheat,  except  that  the  operator 
does  not  turn  the  heat  so  high  and  brings  the 
pressure  up  slower  and  allows  the  machine  to  run 
longer.  Whereas  wheat  wae  not  released  till  the 
pressure  tqsb  to  250  pounds,  riee  ia  puffed  when 
150  pounds  of  pressure  is  reached.  Incidentally j 
the  prefisure  in  the  usual  pressure  cooker  does 
not  eiiceed  15  pounds. 

C.  Corn  also  puffs  quite  well,  but  is  not  as  popu- 
lar as  wheat  or  rice. 
When  com  is  blast- 
ed from  the  barrel 
it  is  quite  different 
from  the  famiZf^r, 
flTiffy  popcorn. 
Puffed  corn  ex- 
pands equally  in  all 
directions  to  form 
a  roundj  enlarged  ball.  Popcorn  varieties  are  better 
for  puffing  than  the  field  com.  Barley  has  been 
puffed  some,  but  the  grains  do  not  enlarge  as  well 
as  wheat  and  it  has  never  become  popular.  Some 
manufacturers  have  spent  much  time  and  money 
trying  to  puff  oats  and  other  grains,  but  have 
never  found  it  practical  enough  to  put  them  on 
the  market. 

AWAKE  I 


Racket 
in  Africa 


THE  Tigare  band  is  on  the 
march !  Drummers  crash  out 
with  a  few  bars  of  hearty  druin- 
ming.  Crowds  burst  into  the  biggest 
of  yells-  A  fervor  of  excitement  arrests 
the  attention  of  the  passer-by  as  the 
Tigare  priestess  dances  amid  the  ex- 
cited tom-tom  beats  and  the  rattling 
calabashes.  With  unbound  hair,  and  a 
short  calico  skirt  slung  loosely  about 
her  waistj  her  body  decked  with  black 
and  white  beads,  sundry  anklets,  bells 
and  amuletSj  the  fetish-priestess  danc- 
es. Suddenly  she  will  tremble  like  a 
reed  on  her  feet;  then,  like  lightning 
break  into  jiggling  and  shaking  in  every 
limb.  An  occasional  skip  and  a  high  leap 
in  the  air  form  part  of  the  possessed 
medium's  dance.  And  indeed  the  woman 
is  possessed,  for  as  one  looks  at  the  op- 
pressed  and  worried  look  on  her  face  she 
appears  to  be  in  a  hysterical  fit^  a  curi- 
ous mixture  of  unrestrained  and  self- 
conscious  behavior. 

The  priestessj  streaked  with  runnels 
of  sweatj  does  a  few  forward  dancing 
steps,  haltSj  and  is  followed  by  the 
drums  and  the  beating  tom-toms.  This 
action  is  followed  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  town  must  hear  that  the  Tigare  band 
is  on  the  march.  Round  the  town  the  band 
dances  on  its  way.  Many  of  the  hitherto 
following  spectators,  upon  hearing  the 
continuous  yells,  singing,  monotonous 
dr^umbeats,  clapping  and  bawling  rhyth- 
naieally ,  j oin  in  on  the  dance,  doing 
an  occasional  somersault  or  roll,  only 
later  to  join  the  ever-growing  crowd. 

Parading  around  town  in  this  way  is 
done  in  the  hope  that  many  more  credu- 
lous people  will  succumb  to  the  newly 
demonized    practices    of    Tigare,    But 
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where  did  the  Tigare  cult 
originated  and  what  are  its 
effects  upon  the  people  in 
this  part  of  the  globe  f  Such  questions 
are  timely  and  appropriate,  for  today 
throughout  many  parts  of  West  Africa 
there  is  an  overspreading  of  the  move- 
ment, and  its  blind  adherents  grow  daily. 
Tigare  originated  from  the  French  Ivory 
Coast  and  was  introduced  into  the  Gold 
Coast  some  years  ago  as  Aherewa.  Lat- 
er, to  avoid  falling  foul  of  the  British 
government,  it  assumed  the  name  of 
Hwemso. 

However,  turning  back  the  pages  of 
history  on  the  Gold  Coast,  we  iind  that 
long  before  the  invasion  of  Tigare  from 
the  French  Ivory  Coast  the  Ga  people 
were  ruled  by  a  high  priest  Hence  the 
one-time  government  of  the  Ga  tribe  was 
a  fetish  hierarchy.  Fully  realizing  now 
that  many  parts  of  West  Africa  found 
their  deep-rooted  origin  in  fetishism,  it 
is  no  wonder  then  that  certain  credulous 
individuals,  helped  by  their  ignorance 
or  lack  of  conviction  in  higher  beliefs^ 
once  again  try  to  turn  to  the  original 
form  of  fetish  rule,  and  this  as  repre- 
sented today  under  the  new  name  Tigare, 
It  has  also  been  proved,  from  informa- 
tion that  has  come  to  light,  that  certain 
of  the  native  chiefs  have  either  allowed 
or  in  some  cases  asked  priests  of  the 
Tigare  cult  to  come  and  practice  in  their 
states,  and  this  in  some  ways  serves  as 
a  source  of  revenue  to  the  chiefs* 

if  in  this  article  we  had  time  to  check 
the  ancient  practices  of  the  original 
fetish-priests,  and  paraphernalia  asso- 
ciated with  them,  we  would  realize  that 
ancient  fetishism  and  Tigare  are  in  fact 
one  in  purpose  and  ideas. 
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Practices  of  Tigare 

Let  us  BOW  for  a  few  moments  paTise 
to  look  in  on  an  official  secret  meeting 
of  the  Tigare  cult.  Before  onr  eyes  ia  a 
raised  mound  or  platform  at  the  rear  of 
which  is  a  wall;  this  is  termed  the  "sanc- 
tified" area  and  has  previously  been 
covered  with  kola  that  has  been  "sancti- 
fied" by  the  high  fetish  priest.  Our  at- 
tention is  next  drawn  to  a  black  bag 
hsLTiging  on  the  wall  above  the  ''sancti- 
fied" area.  This  is  the  Tigare  fetiah,+ 
and  contains  cowries  and  kola,  A  little 
way  ahead  of  ns,  some  little  distance 
away  from  the  "sanctified'*  area,  attired 
in  his  official  dress  of  a  big  gown  and 
cap,  both  of  which  are  studded  with 
charms  and  amulets,  the  priest  stands* 

The  meeting  ia  about  to  begin,  and  the 
priest  beckons  a  woman  toward  him.  Ap- 
parently the  woman  ia  here  in  the  hope 
that  Tigare  will  give  her  power  to  be- 
get a  child.  Now  the  priest,  hand  in  hand 
with  the  woman,  leads  her  to  the  ^'sancti- 
fied*'  area,  Where  she  kneels  and  prays 
to  Tigare,  and  promises  to  give  fonr  bul- 
locks if  her  prayer  be  granted.  The  wom- 
an has  now  finished  her  petition.  The 
priest  now  moves  nearer  to  the  ''sancti- 
fied" area  and  invokes  the  help  of  Tigare 
saying:  "Thou  great  hunter  Tigare,  thou 
hast  heard  the  prayer  of  thy  maid- 
servant; bless  her  and  grant  her  pray- 
er/' Audible  to  all,  the  priest  is  reciting 
the  Tigare  ten  commandments  to  the 
supplicant: 

(1)  Do  not  speak  evil  of  your  friend 
on  the  public  highway,  (2)  Do  not  use 
the  name  of  God  in  cursing  your  fellow 
men.  (3)  Do  not  steal,  except  where 
Tigare  allows  it.  (4)  Do  not  defraud 
your  fellow  men,  (5)  Do  not  break  up 
another  person's  home  through  adultery 
(if  you  are  a  woman).  (6)  Do  not  gossip 
or  speak  untruth  about  your  fellow  man. 


•  "Koli"  Is  a  nut  collected  from  a  tropical  A£ric*n 
tree.  It  la  nsed  aa  a  condiment  and  digestive,  a  Vtjii^ 
ana  at]  antidote  to  alcohol. 


t  "By  'fetlsb'  I  msan  a  ptlpable  inanimate  object 
which  IB  either  permaDently  <>*  fntemilttently  the  noitio 
of  an  iDvlslble  beinv/'  ReHoton  and  Medicine  of  fA«  0d 
P«plfl,  bj  U.  J.  Field,  paftt  i,  parafraph  1. 
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(7)  Do  not  make  sipe"  (Le.,  cherish  evil 
thoughts  about  other  people),  (8)  Do 
not  harbor  witchcraft,  (9)  Do  not  take 
the  life  of  another  person  either  by  poi- 
soning or  by  any  other  method.  (10)  Do 
not  challenge  the  power  of  Tigare. 

Silence  falla  over  the  meeting.  The 
woman  and  the  priest  stand  together  for 
a  fejv  seconds.  Again  the  priest  is  speak- 
ing; this  time  it  is  a  message  of  warn- 
ing to  the  woman.  ''If  you  violate  or 
break  any^  of  these  commandjuents  your 
only  hope  is  to  return  immediately  and 
confess  to -Tigare  and  fulfill  the  appro- 
priate penance  to  receive  pardon."  The 
devotee  is  now  being  offered  some  of  the 
"sanctified"  kola,  and  with  white  clay 
from  the  "sanctified"  area  a  mark  is 
placed  upon  the  woman's  forehead,  ears, 
back  of  her  head  and  on  her  neck,  by  the 
priest  The  markings  on  the  devotee  are 
an  outward  sign  of  sanctification  and  ad- 
mission to  the  Tigare  group. 

Man^?  are  the  people  who,  like  this 
woman,  come  to  Tigare.  Some  come  in 
search  of  health  or  wealth.  Yet  otliers 
come  in  the  hope  of  gaining  position  or 
promotion.  ^Vliatever  be  the  petition  to 
Tigare,  it  must  always  be  accompanied, 
if  answered,  by  a  gift  offering. 

Public  Reactions  in  the  Gold  Coast 

Many  are  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  the 
path  or  the  Tigare  follower.  First,  it  is 
clear  to  see  that  there  is  a  great  drain 
of  wealth  due  to  the  unceasing  demands 
of  the  fetish.  Second^  when  people  are 
possessed  of  the  fetish  kola  is  offered 
tor  them  to  chew.  It  is  thought,  although 
it  has  not  been  proved,  that  the  kola  of- 
fered to  many  of  these  people  has  been 
subjected  to  treatment  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. To  bear  out  this  above  statement, 
the  book,  Tigare^  A  Report  issued  by 
The  Christian  Council  of  the  G^old  Coast, 
page  5j  jjaragraph  3,  alleges  that  in  the 
kola  nut  in  some  instances  "alligator  bile 
is  inserted  capable  of  causing  at  least 
temporary  mental  derangement  .  ,  .  in 
this  condition  even  child  devotees  have 
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been  known  to  confess  to  hftvio^  caused 
the  death  of  people  through  witchcraft 
and  there  are  eases  in  which  people  have 
become  insane  and  died'\  An  example  of 
a  victim's  course  of  action  is  found  in 
The  African  Morning  Fast  of  Tneaday, 
June  22, 1948 : 

La^t  week-end  there  was  much  comter na- 
tion itL  the  Gold  Coast  Hospital  when  one  ex- 
aenior  female  nurse  was  reported  to  have 
fallen  a  vietim  to  the  Tigari  cult.  .  .  .  Three 
days  later  she  fell  a  vietim  to  the  fetish.  Im- 
mediately when  she  was  taJcen  to  Apenkwa, 
a  local  branch  of  the  cult,  she  made  some 
startling  revelations.  She  said  when  she  was 
at  the  Children's  Hospital  and  the  Maternity 
Hospital  she  caused  the  death  of  about  104 
babiea ;  .  ,  ,  It  is  funny  to  believe  these  say- 
ings, but  they  were  uttered  by  this  well- 
respected  nurse. 

Indeed  Tigare  has  become  the  talk  of 
this  country.  Books  have  been  written, 
printed  and  translated  on  the  subject, 
warning  the  man  in  the  street  about  its 


dangers.  In  view  of  the  above  informa- 
tion it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
who  claim  to  be  Christians  could  asso- 
ciate with  sucli  people.  Yet  under  the 
headings  '^Christians  &  Heatheus  Pray 
for  Cause/^  The  Spectator  Daily  of  Sep- 
tember 18^  1948,  says  this :  ""Boao,  Sept  5 
— Christiana  of  aU  denominations,  Ti- 
gari priests  and  other  non-Christians 
including  Chiefs  combined  here  to  pray 
for  the  country's  cause." 

Balancing  the  scale,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  a  'true  Christians*  fight  for  pure  wor- 
ship is  the  report  appearing  in  The 
African  Morning  Post,  July  20,  1948, 
"AstTBONi,  July  9 — One  of  the  Tigari 
priests  here  has  joined  the  sacred  or* 
ganization  known  as  Jehovah's  Witness- 
es." The  action  of  this  man  along  with 
other  sincere  worshipers  of  the  True 
God,  Jehovah,  is  indeed  a  source  of  en- 
couragement to  honest  persons  the  world 
over. — Awake!  correspondent  in  the 
Gold  Coast 


^olsordng  hy  Broften  Fiuorescent  Lamps 

^  If  a  person  is  cut  by  a  piece  of  glass  from  a  broken  fluorescent  lamp  ohronie  iaflfltu- 
mation  may  result.  Months  may  be  required  for  the  wound  to  heal,  and  in  some  instanaes 
surgery  is  required,  perhaps  several  ttmes,  to  remove  dead  or  degenerated  tiasue  or 
tumor  masses  from  the  pla&e  of  the  cut.  The  danger  liea  in  the  powder  ttaed  to  hne 
the  inside  of  the  lamp,  for  it  contains  a  aniaU  amount  of  the  metal  berylLLum^  which  lb 
very  poiaonous.  Besides  the  btrylhum  powder  in  the  lamp  another  aouree  of  dangfet 
is  the  mercury.  When  the  lamp  is  broken  poisouQus  mercury  Topor  ia  given  off.  But 
the  bexylliiiia  danger  ia  the  more  aerioua  oue  and  needs  emphasis.  Hence  extreme  cautiou 
must  b«  <iereised  in  the  diepaaa[  of  fluoreseent  tubes.  Never  should  they  come  into 
the  hand*  of  children.  Duet  or  fumes  from  a  broken  tube  must  be  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  systemj  either  through  a  cut  or  the  nose  or  motith.  So  great  is  the  danger  that 
power  wmpanies  have  spedal  machines  for  breaking  old  tubes.  They  are  enclosed 
within  a  strong  metal  case  which  breaks  them  under  water^  and  the  personnel  operat- 
ing the  maehiueB  wear  special  protective  clothing.  Brief  advice  is  difficolt  to  offer  to 
coneumeis  as  to  safe  disposal  methods  in  the  home.  Do  not  leave  them  in  rubbish  heaps. 
Do  not  destroy  them  in  indueratora.  Bo  not  let  them  eome  into  the  hands  of  children. 
If  one  breaks  in  a  room,  get  out  till  any  dust  stirred  up  has  settled,  and  do  not  try  to 
pick  up  broken  bits  with  the  fingers.  Lamp  makers  have  launched  experiments  to  And 
synthetic  non-metallic  powders  t<>  replace  the  dangerous  berylhumj  hut  in  the  mean- 
time  it  is  essential  that  everyone  using  fluorescent  lampe  or  apt  to  oome  in  contact 
with  old' tubes  ho  warned  of  the  dangers  involved. 
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TURTLE  DOM 

MAN'S  boasted  longevity  in  this  twen- 
tieth century  is  nothing  to  compare 
with"  that  of  the  lowly,  armor-plated  tor- 
toise- Or  is  it  a  turtle?  Well,  in  Britain, 
tortoise  is  the  general  name  applied  to 
members  of  the  zoological  order  Chelo- 
niUj  whereas  turtle  refers  only  to  the 
marine  species  of  this  order.  In  America, 
however,  "turtle"  is  loosely  applied  to 
both  marine  and  land  specimenSj  and 
other  names  like  terrapin  m\<X  neater- 
tortoise  are  used  to  designate  particular 
species.  The  chelonologists  who  make 
these  '"hard  shells''  their  study  subdivide 
the  300  living  species  into  various  fami- 
lies, orders  and  genuses  and  give  each  a 
Latin  name.  But  never  mind  that ;  the 
name  is  not  too  important.  Call  them  tur- 
tles, tortoises  or  terrapins  as  you  please^ 
it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  are. 
bulky,  strange-lookingj  slow-m  o  v  i  n  g, 
clumsy  creatures.  And  no  wonder,  they 
carry  their  houses  around  on  their  backs  f 
Though  eold'blooded  creatures,  mem- 
bers of  turtle  society  are  not  found  in 
the  polar  regions.  They  prefer  the  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions,  where  they 
live  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  Large 
numbers  spend  their  lifetime  in  the  wa- 
ter; some  choose  salt  water,  others  fresh 
water.  Others  are  landlubbers  in  the  full- 
est sense,  while  still  others,  being  am- 
phibious, love  the  low  bottom-lands  along 
slow-running  rivers  and  sluggish 
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streams.  Each  species  ia  well  equipped 
for  the  conditions  under  which  it  lives. 
The  ocean-going  turtles  have  their  limbs 

designed  like  paddles;  the  amphibious 
puddle-splashers  have  webbed,  ducklike 
feet. 

There  is  also  great  variety  in  the  sizes, 
shapes  and  color  of  these  crusty  crea- 
tures. The  leathery  turtle,  also  called 
the  luth,  is  the  largest  of  them  all,  reach- 
ing a  length  of  8  feet  and  a  weight  of 
nearly  a  ton.  The  giant  Galapagos  tor- 
toise, originally  from  the  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Ecuador  by  the  same  name,  are 
the  largest  of  the  terrestrial  sx^ecies. 
The  Muhlenberg  turtle,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  .in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  wee  thing  less  than 
4  inches  long  when  full-grown.  Its  babies, 
when  iirst  hatched^  are  no  bigger  than 
June  bugs.  The  alligator  terrapins  are 
so  named  because  their  tails  resemble 
alligators.  The  unusual  musk  turtle  or 
stink  pot  terrapin  of  North  and  Central 
America  has  an  offensive  "B,0/'  due  to 
its  inguinal  glands.  The  '"orneriest" 
member  of  the  whole  tribe,  the  snapper 
turtle,  mocks  the  proverbial  slowness  of 
his  fellows  by  striking  out  at  an  adver- 
sary "with  the  speed  of  a  boxer's  fist", 
to  quote  Roy  L.  Abbott  of  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College. 

The  most  unusual  and  outstanding 
thing  about  the  turtle  is  his  "'shell".  It 
is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  upper  half, 
called  the  carapace,  and  the  lower,  the 
plastron.  The  carapace,  though  very 
strong  and  tough,  is  not  a  single  piece 
like  the  pressed-out  turret-top  of  the 
modem  automobile.  Down  the  middle  of 
the  back  is  a  row  of  several  bony  shields 
or  plates  that  are  firmly  welded  to  the 
vertebrae  beneath.  On  each  side  of  this 
central  row  are  other  plates  fused  to  the 
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ribs.  Then  rtuming  aroxmd  the  edge, 
forming  a  border,  are  many  smaller 
plates.  Each  shell  has  its  own  color  and 
characteristic  markings.  The  Indian  star 

tortoise^  for  esample,  can  be  distin- 
guished at  a  glance  by  the  black  and  yel- 
lo-w  streaks  that  radiate  from  the  center 
of  each  shield.  Many  are  covered  with 
homy  scales.  The  leatherback  is  in  a 
class  by  itself, 
having  a  leathery 
coating  over  its 
bony  bacL 

On  the  under- 
side is  the  plas- 
tron^ also  made 
up  of  a  number  of 
bony  parts,  and 
in  some  species, 
like  the  box  turtle,  it  is  so  constructed 
that  the  head  and  legs  can  be  pulled  in, 
all  entrances  and  gateways  closed,  and 
the  plastron  and  carapace  drawn  tight 
togetheT.  The  Yong-uecked  txtxtles  ioTind 
in  Australia,  Burma,  Siam  and  southern 
China,  however,  cannot  shut  themselves 
up  so  completely  in  time  of  danger,  no, 
not  with  a  14-inch  neck  and  a  6-ineh  shell. 
The  best  they  can  do  is  to  make  a  verti- 
cal S-shaped  fold  in  their  snakelike 
necks, 

Queer  Creutures  in  Other  Ways 

"N ot  having  ears  like  '''b of t^shelled" 
humans,  it  is  believed  that  turtles  do  not 
hear.  But  they  have  good  eyes.  In  fact, 
they  even  have  a  sense  of  color  similar 
to  man's,  and  can  distinguish  between 
black  and  white,  red  and  green  or  yellow, 
violet  or  blue.  As  vocalists,  they  are  a 
failure.  Females  iitter  only  a  taint  his^, 
and  males  only  a  feeble  peep^  generally. 
The  giant  tortoise  does  a  little  better, 
having  what  is  called  a 
hoarse  bellow. 

How  turtles  breathe 
has  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  and  one 
that  is  not  altogether 
understood.  Some  con-  ; 
tend  that  they  breathe 
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like  frogs,  pump  air  in  by  ^^throat  action", 

sort  of  swallowing  movement.  More  re- 
cent investigation  shows  they  have  def- 
inite diaphtagmatic  muscles  located  in 
the  leg  pockets  of  the  shell.  Also  the 
aquatic  species  are  able  to  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  water  as  do  tl&h,  Some^  like  thfi 
snapper  turtle,  that  are  ordinarily  air- 
breathers,  can  submerge  themselves  for, 
hours  if  they  remain  motionless. 

Turtles,  and  that  includes  every  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe,  do  not  have  teeth,  but^ 
instead,  have  their  jawbones  covered 
over  with  horny  plates  with  sharp^  cut- 
ting edges.  Equipped  with  powerful  jaw 
muscles,  these  serve  the  purpose  very 
well  Some  claim  that  the  giant  Galapa- 
gos  has  enough  strength  to  bite  a  man's 
hand  off  at  the  wrist.  These  docile  mon- 
sters, however,  are  strict  vegetarians. 

The  leatherback  turtles,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  other  marine  species,  are  car- 
nivorous, some  even  bein^  raptorial, 
whereas  the  terrestrial  species  are  her- 
bivorous. The  box  turtle  and  a  few  others 
try  to  eat  a  '"balanced  diet"  made  up  of 
snails,  earthworms,  grubs  and  slugs  to- 
gether with  green  vegetation  in  the  form 
of  fungi.  The  snapping  turtles  have  been 
charged  with  killing  large  numbers  of 
fish  and  wild^life  fowl,  but  a  three-year 
si\idy  felaowed  thex^  ^a^  ivo  i^&^^^^datioIl 
for  the  claim.  A  queer  thing  about  these 
turtles  is  that  in  captivity  they  will  eat 
practically  anything  that  comes  their 
way^ratsj  frogs,  earthworms,  grasshop- 
pers, etc.— but  only  if  it  is  eaten  under 
water.  It  seems  they  cannot  swallow 
food  in  the  air. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  things  about 

the  turtle's  eating  habits 
is  his  remarkable  capac- 
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it7  *Q  isL&t,  it  necessary,  and  for  this 
reason  £lie  giant  Galapagos  almost  be- 
came extinct  in  the  6aya  ot  sailing 
vessels*  Because  tliey  could  be  kept 
alive  for  weeks  withont  food  or  water 
they  were  taken  along  as  a  supply  of 
fresh  meat.  Newborn  snappers  can  go 
through  a  winter  and  far  into  the  next 
'Summer  with  very  little  if  any  food.  And 
because  the  turtle  is  such  a  poor  traveler 
his  ability  to  go  without  food  enables 
him  to  survive  local  food  shortages. 
Migration  is  out  of  the  question^  and  so* 
they  hibernate  through  the  winter.  Those 
in  the  woods  bury  themselves  under  a 
pile  of  rubbish,  while  those  living  in 
lakes  and  ponds  sink  in  the  m^d  on  the 
bottom,  where  it  never  freezes.  Gopher 
turtles  of  the  desert  wasteland,  which 
know  not  what  fl  mud-botton)ed  pond 
looks  like,  simply  burrow  a  tunnel^  per- 
haps 15  to  30  feet  deep,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  escape  the  bitter  cold  from  No- 
vember through  February.  To  escape  the 
burning  heat  of  the  summertime  these 
tunneling  turtles  dig  3-  and  4-foot  re- 
treats into  the  cool  gravel  banks. 

Long-living  Creatures 

These  crusty  instructors  co^ld  tea<?h 
man  a  thing  or  two  about  longevity,  for 
they  never  rush  around,  never  have  a 
nervous  breakdown.  A  giant  Galapagos 
that  carried  children  around  on  its  back 
in  the  London  Zoo  died  a  few  years  ago 
at  the  age  of  200.  One  venerable  fellow 
in  the  New  York  Bronx  Zoo  is  estimated 
to  be  over  250.  It  is  said  that  the  one  that 
was  living  on  its  native  island  of  Mauri- 
tius in  1766  would  still  be  living  had  it 
not  accidentally  been  killed  in  1918* 
Some  turtleSj  it  is  thought,  are  capable 
of  living  six  or  seven  centuries,  all  of 
which  rather  embarrasses  short-lived 
man  when  he  tries  to  study  the  turtle's 
life  cycle.  Full-fledged  turtlehood  comes 
slowly.  One  grew  in  length  at  the  rate  of 
eight- tenths  of  an  inch  per  year;  another 
added  only  one-third  of  an  inch  every 
two  and  a  half  years.  A  5-inch  shell  may 
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mean  its  occupant  is  12  or  13  years  old. 
Hence  no  single  person  can  observe  and 
record  the  birth,  infancy,  youths  growth, 
mating,  egg-laying,  old  age  and  death  of 
some  of  the  great-great-granddaddy  tur- 
tles, th&  longest-living  cf  al?  vertebi^tea. 

The  fact  that  they  have  few  enemies, 
aside  from  man,  is  one  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  their  longevity.  The  add^ 
ed  weight  of  barnacles  that  attach  them^ 
selves  to  the  shell  and  ride  piggy-back 
''free"  does  not  harm  the  marine  turtle. 
Even  when  leeches  and  inch-long  para- 
sitic worms  eat  into  the  soft  parts 
around  the  eyes,  and  tapeworms  infest 
the  intestines,  turtles  somehow  seem  to 
live  on  and  on.  If  the  shell  is  cut  half  in 
two  it  will  grow  together  again.  "When  a 
horse  crushed  the  shell  of  a  turtle,  it  is 
reported,  the  bones  grew  together  again 
and  Mr.  Turtle  lived.  When  a  kind- 
hearted  man  once  decided  to  mercifully 
kill  a  couple  of  turtles  in  a  lethal  gas 
chamber  he  rigged  up  an  airtight  box 
with  the  gas  range  and  turned  on  the 
jet.  To  his  amazement,  after  thirty  min- 
utes the  turtles  seemed  unaffected,  and 
even  another  thirty  minutes  did  not  faze 
them.  When  it  comes  to  stamina  and  en- 
durance under  punishment  these  crea- 
tures really  have  it. 

F€unUy  Life  a  Small  Problem 

The  choosing  of  a  lifelong  mate,  the 
arranging  of  an  elaborate  wedding,  the 
pain  of  childbirth,  the  worry  of  raising 
helpless  children,  are  problems  all  too 
great  for  the  turtle  to  handle,  So  these 
easy-going  care-free  creatures  simply 
avoid  them.  Beaching  adulthood,  which 
varies  from  6  to  15  years  in  different 
species,  they  seek  out  mates  after  their 
kind.  When  a  suitor  finally  finds  a  girl- 
friend that  suits  his  fancy  he  tells  her 
of  his  love  in  his  own  peculiar  way.  The 
Muhlenberg  turtle,  for  example,  while 
half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water,  atfec- 
tionately  love-taps  the  shell  of  his 
spouse.  Another  tenderly  tickles  and 
scratches  his  sweetheart's  leathery  face. 
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But  in  all  cases  the  attachment  one  to 
anoftftT  seems  to  be  a>\ort  aivd  sweet, 
and  when  they  separate  each  goes  its 
own  way  until  nature^B  wedding  bells 
ring  oMt  again. 

In  the  whole  matter  of  raising  a  fam- 
ily the  only  point  the  mother  shows  any 
fiassiness  alioBt  is  in  choosing  a  suitable 
place  to  deposit  her  eggB,  The  little 
Muhlenberg  mistress  lays  her  six  or 
ii^ev^ti  eggs  iti  a  caief^iUy-ehOBen  clump 
of  moss  not  too  far  from  the  water.  Oth- 
er turtles  roam  over  a  radius  of  half  a 
mile  to  find  the  tight  place  to  b^iry  their 
eggs*  The  females  of  all  aquatic  species 
come  ashore  at  eg'g-IaJ^ng  time. 

An  eyewitness  account  tells  how  giant 
3-  and  4-foot  loggerhead  turtles  slowly 
crawl  up  the  beach  on  a  bright  moonlight 
night  anytime  between  May  and  August, 
leaving  trails  in-  the  sand  that  look  like 
those  made  by  the  caterpillar  treads  of 
tractors.  Reaching  a  spot  high  above  the 
water's  edge  the  mama  turtle  digs  a  pit 
li  or  2  feet  deep  and  a  foot  in  diameter 
with  her  back  flippers.  She  then  sprays 
the  sidewalls  with  cloaca!  bladder  water 
to  prevent  a  cave-in,  and  proceeds  drop- 
ping one  or  two  eggs  every  4  to  10  sec- 
onds, taking  care  to  gradually  inch  hfeT- 
self  forward  to  prevent  the  egga  from 
piling  up  in  one  spot.  Funny  thing,  once 
she  staxts  laying,  nothing,  not  even 
rough  handling  by  a  man,  interrupts  her 
until  the  job  is  finished.  She  tlien  care- 
Mly  covers  them  vcg  and  levels  off  the 
ground  before  returning  to  the  sea  that 
she  left  two  hours  before- 

Tte  ^ggs,  nxiinberin^  between  40  and 
300,  have  plastic,  parchment-like  shells 
that  can  be  dented  without  harming  the 
embryo,  as  if  they  were  worn-out  nSaber 
balls.  The  heat  of  the  sun  incubates  them 
at  a  mean  temperature  of  84  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  seven  or  eight  weeks. 
Upon  hatching  they  iniM  around  until 
they  come'  to  the  surface  three  to  five 
days  later,  and  make  a  dash  for  the  sea 
on  a  moonlight  night  Investigation  has 
shown  that  it  is  not  the  sound  or  smell 
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of  the  water  that  telis  them  whieii  direc- 
tion to  go,  as  formerly  supposed^  but 
rather  the  reflection  of  the  moon  on  the 
water.  On  a  dark  night  they  cannot  make 
the  journey,  and  if  a  spotlight  is  reflect- 
ed on  the  sand  they  will  go  as  quickly  in 
the  wrong  direction  as  in  the  right  one, 
Mrs,  Snapper  follows  a  procedure  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  female  loggerhead. 
Coming  up  from  a  fresh-water  lake  or 
stream,  she  bunts  for  a  suitable  spot  to 
piant  her  ^ggs^  perhaps  a  watermelon 
patch  200  yards  from  the  water.  There 
she  scoops  out  a  bole  and  drops  her  20 
to  30  rubbery-shelled  egg^,  and^  if  a 
skunk  does  not  dig  tJiem  up,  thej  hatch 
three  months  later. 

Hazards  of  Being  a  Turtle 

Mama  turtle  ieaves  her  young  to  shift 
for  themselves,  forage  their  own  food, 
and  fight  their  own  battles.  If  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  devour- 
ing clutches  of  a  hungry  bullfrog  or  bass, 
and  are  successful  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems, hardships  and  troubles  of  the  cruel 
world  during  the  years  of  childhood  and 
adolescence,  turtlets  have  a  fair  chance 
of  living  to  a  ripe  old  age.  At  least  old 
enough  and  ripe  enough  to  make  good 
turtle  soup! 

A  20-pound  snapper  is  prized  as  a  food 
delicacy.  More  ao^  the  diamondback 
terrapin  found  iii  the  shallow  brackish 
waters  in  the  bays,  estuaries  and  coast- 
al swamps  from  Cape  Cod  to  Texas. 
Around  1900  the&e  sold  for  three  cents 
a  pound,  but  when  their  fame  in^the  soup 
kettle  became  generally  known  diamona- 
backs  grew  so  rare  tlie  government  ?et 
up  breeding  stations  and  restocked  the 
natural  supply  with  250,000  young  oncg. 
In  1926  a  dozen  six-inchers  brought  $72, 
and  at  one  time  50,000  pounds  of 
diamoiidbacks  were  captured  annually. 
In  addition,  5,000  great  2S0-pound  green 
turtles  taken  from  the  warm  waters  of 
the  Caribbean  each  year  are  cooked  with 
35  vegetables  and  50  different  herbs  and 
spices  to  make  an  epicurean  delight  that 
sells  for  a  dollar  a  quart. 
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Backsliding  Religion 


Qamhlers  hs.te  puhlieityj  iaeluding  religic^  gamblers.  In  Sh&rpsbur^^  Pa.,  on  September  6f  194S, 
3j500  went  on  a  gambling  spree  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Madonna. 
More  than  aix  blocks  of  Main  street  ^ere  roped  off  for  tables,  loud-speakers  and  other  felaborate 
gamblieig  equipaient.  When  press  photographera  arrived  to  take  pictures,  priest  Mastrangelo  said, 
"^0  pieturesj  no  story."  A  flying  squad  Tva^  organijsed  to  carry  out  the  order.  Police  and  firemen 
backed  up  the  pricat,  -when  protesting  newsmen  asked:  "This  is  a  city  street;  aren't  we  allowed  to 
take  pictures  here?"  B^  prizes  ivere  a  Piper  airplane  and  three  new  cars.  Reportedly  each  pei^on 
boi^ht  a  ticket  on  a  ear  to  gain  admission.  Last  year  3,000  persons  had  paid  $10  each  to  gamble  for 
four  cai^^  and  the  publicity  given  then  had  irked  tbe  j3J*iest  ilence  no  freedom  o|  press  this  time. 
The  police  chief  was  out  of  town,  and  later  commented:  "Sometimes  a  little  trip  is  good  for  a 
man's  health."  Spiritual  health  would  be  improTed  by  a  little  Bible  knowledge,  for  instance:  "My 
house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer;  but  yon  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." — Matthew  21 :  13, 
Catholic  Douay  Bible. 

In  excavations  being  made  under  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  they  have  found  Christ  repre- 
sented imder  the  symbol  of  the  sun.  The  West  Virginia  Catholic  Eegister,  January  28,  1949,  sought 
to  justify  this  early  Catholic  combining  of  Christ  with  pagan  sun -worship  by  Baying:  *'One  of 
the  mystery  religions,  to  which  Constantine  had  belonged,  followed  the  cult  of  the  Uneonquered  Sun, 
and  the  Chumh  pursued  its  usual  practice  of  turning  an  essentially  good  pagan  idea  to  her  own  use." 
Pagan  sun -worship  good?  "Lest  perhaps  lifting  up  thy  eyes  to  heaven,  thou  see  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  being  deceived  by  error  thou  adore  and  serve  them."  All  right" 
to  adopt  paganism?  *^What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?  Or  what  part  hath  the  faithful  with 
the  unbeliever?  And  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols?  .  .  ,  Touch  not  the  unclean 
thing," — Deateronomy  4:19;  2  Corinthians  6:15-17,  Catholic  Douay  Bible. 


Last  February  U.  S,  movie  exhibitors  were 
trying  to  discover  what  ,was  wrong  with  the 
movies,  in  the  wake  of  dropping  box-office  re- 
ceipts. One  said:  "We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
glorification  of  the  Catholic  and  Jewish  reli- 
gions. We  must  not  lose  sight  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people,  and  our  critics,  are  of 
ttie  Protestant  faith," 


One  of  Moneignor  Fulton  Sheen's  slogans 
is :  "No  gratuity  should  eiver  be  accepted  from 
a  convert,  not  even  a  stole  fee  at  baptism.  They 
Will  bear  plenty  of  money  sermons  later  on, 
and  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  start  them  off 
with  a  meinory  of  never  having  heard  money 
from  the  priest  who  instructed  them." 


In  campaigning  for  re-election  last  year 
Sam  Eayburn  displayed  his  ignorance,  saying; 
"I  know  that  America  must  have  the  best 
armjj  navy  and  air  force  on  earth  if  the  Prince 
of  Peace  is  to  reign  over  a  wOrid  of  free  peo- 
ple," Isajah  34;  2  states:  "The  indication  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  all  nations,  and  his  fury  upon 
all  their  armies."  No  exceptions. 

H,  A,  Eobbe  Groskamp,  of  Holland,  recent- 
ly requested  the  supreme  court  of  Israel  to  re- 
view the  trial  of  Christ  Jesus.  The  judges  of 
the  court  are  reluctant  to  discuss  the  petition, 
and  it  is  douhtfuJ  that  any  review  will  be  con- 
ducted. The  petitioner's  15-page  memorandum  is 
a  mixture  of  mysticism  and  legal  argument. 
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V^ORD  IS 


-V-: 


The  Human  Soul  Destructible 

i^/^  OD  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and 
\J  body  in  Gehenna."  From  this  state- 
ment of  JesuB  Christ,  at  Matthew  10:  28 
(Young),  many  people  conclude  that  the 
human  soul  is  something'  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  fleshly  body  and  able 
to  survive  the  body  at  death.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  soul,  no 
sentient  creature,  without  a  body.  Can 
we  prove  it  ?  *Yes  I 

Look  at  Genesis  2:7:  "And  the  Lokd 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground^  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  liv- 
ing soul."  Here  we  see  that  the  human 
body  was  formed  first.  But  it  was  not  a 
man,  creature  or  human  soul;  not  until 
it  was  animated.  It  had  eyes,  but  saw 
nothing;  ears,  but  heard  nothing;  a 
mouth,  but  spoke  nothing ;  a  tongue,  but 
no  taste ;  nostrils,  but  no  sense  of  smell ; 
a  heart,  but  it  pulsated  not;  blood,  but  it 
Was  cold,  lifeless ;  lungs,  but  they  moved 
not.  It  was  not  a  man,  but  a  lifeless  form, 
an  inanimate  ^body* 

The  second  step  in  the  process  of 
creating  the  human  soul  was  in  giving 
vitality  to  the  properly  "formed"  body. 
This  is  described  by  the  words  "blew  in- 
to his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life".  When 
this  occurred,  then  "man  became  a  living 
soul".  So  God's  Word  says* 

When  a  healthy  person  has  been 
drowned  and  animation  is  wholly  sus- 
pended, resuscitation  has,  it  is  said,  been 
effected  by  working  tlie  arms  and  thus 
the  lungs  as  a  bellows  and  so  gradually 
establishing  respiration  through  the  nos- 
trils. In  Adam's  case  it,  of  course,  re- 
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quired  no  labored  effort  ou  the  part  of 
the  Creator  to  cause  the  perfect  organ- 
ism which  he  had  made  to  breathe  the 
life-giving  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

As  the  vitalizing  breath  entered,  the 
lungs  expanded,  the  blood  corpuscles 
were  oxygenized  and  passed  to  the  h^arl 
This,  in  turn,  propelled  them  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  awakening  all  the  pre- 
pared but  hitherto  dormant  nerves  to 
sensation  and  motor  energ>\  In  an  in- 
stant the  energ}^  reached  the  brain,  and 
thought  perception,  reasoning^  looking, 
touching,  smelling,  feeling  and  tasting 
commenced.  That  which  was  a  lifeless 
human  organism  had  become  a  mafif  a 
sentient  creature,  a  "living  soul".  The 
'living  sour  condition  was  reached. 
Here,  then,  the  expression  ^*living  souF 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  sen- 
tient creature,  that  is  to  say,  a  creature 
capable  of  sensation,  perception  and 
thought. 

Even  though  this  first  human  soul, 
Adam,  was  perfect  in  organism  as  God's 
handiwork,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
sustain  life,  sentient  existence^  the  "liv- 
ing soul"  condition*  To  this  end  he  must 
partake  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  that  were  "pleasant  to  the  sight 
and  good  for  food",  and  must  drink  of 
the  water  that  flowed  out  of  his  garden 
home,  '^And  the  Lord  God  commanded 
the  man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat:  but  of 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  thou  Shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die."  And  after  God  created  a 
wife  for  Adam,  He  said  to  them:  "Be- 
hold, I  have  given  you  every  herb  bear- 
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ing  seed,  which  is  upon,  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  and  every  txee»  in  the  which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  yieldinff  seed;  to  you 
it  shall  be  for  meat/'— Gen.  2 :  9, 16, 17 ; 

Because  of  his  fall  iato  sin  and  death, 
man's  condition  is  far  from  what  it  was 
in  its  original  perfection  when  pro- 
•nounced  "very  good""^  by  the  highest 
Judge,  and  so  some  people,  by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  lower  oi^g^ns  of  thought 
and  a  failure  to  use  the  highest  intellec- 
tual faculties,  have  dwarfed  the  organs 
of  the  brain  representing  these  higher 
faculties.  Yet  the  organs  are  still  there 
and  are  capable  of  development  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  most  nearly  per- 
fect specimens  of  the  brute  creation.  So, 
then,  it  is  in  that  the  Creator  has  en- 
dowed man  with  a  higher  and  finer  or- 
ganism that  he  has  made  him  to  differ 
from  the  bruie,  Thej  have  BimiJar  Hesh 
and  bones,  breathe  the  same  air,  drink 
the  same  water^  and  eat  similar  food, 
and  all  such  creatures  possessing  intelli- 
gence the  Bible  calls  souls.  But  man,  in 
his  better  body,  possesses  capacity  for 
higher  intelligence  and  is  treated  by  the 
Creator  as  on  an  entirely  different  level. 
It  is  in  proportion  as  ^n  degrades  man 
from  his  original  likeness  of  his  Creator 
that  he  is  said  to  be  brutish,  bestial. 

People  whose  eyes  of  understanding 
begin  to  open  to  this  subject  of  "'sour  so 
that  they  see  that  the  word  signifies  here 
the  sentient  creature,  and  the  expression 
'"breath  of  life"  signifies  the  power  to 
live  imparted  by  God^  can  readily  see 
that  every  creature  that  possesses  life- 
consciousness  has,  first  of  all,  a  body  or 
organism;  secondly,  the  breath  of  life 
animating  it;  and,  thirdly,  as  a  result, 
etxistence  as  an  earthly  soul.  An  iUu&tia- 
tion  which  has  always  helped  some  to 
grasp  the  proposition  is  the  similarity 
between  heat  and  soul.  If  a  lump  of  coal 
is  placed  under  favoraWe  conditions,  ac- 
cess being  givento  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  then  ignited,  a  ne\f  thing  ^ili  be  pro- 
duced, namely,  heat.  The  coal  is  not  heat, 
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though  it  possess  some  of  the  qualities 
which,  under  favorable  conditions,  would 
product  heat;  neither  is  the  oxygen  heat, 
yet  it  also,  under  favorable  conditions, 
may  be  an  element  in  producing^heat,  So^ 
to  carry  the  analogy  to  its  point,  the 
earthly  body  is  not  the  soul,  though  the 
body  possesses  the  qualifications  tteeee- 
sary  to  souL  Neither  is  the  breath  of  Hfe 
the  soul;  it  is  the  power  which  came  from 
God  and  which  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sentient  creature.  The 
body,  when  united  with  the  breath  of  life 
by  the  power  of  God,  produces  a  new 
thing,  a  living  creature  with  sensibilities, 
a  human  soul. 

In  harmony  with  these  facts  is  the 
proeess  of  diasol\ition,  or  death*  If  the 
breath  or  power  of  life  be  withdrawn, 
death  results*  Now  the  question  is.  What 
diest  Does  the  breath  die?  Surely  not; 
it  never  had  sentient  existence  hut  is  a 
principle  or  power  of  life.  It  has  no 
thoughts  no  feeling^  no  intelligent  ex-ist- 
ence;  it  cannot  die.  Does  the  body  diet 
No;  but  it  loses  the  breath  or  power  of 
life  which  animated  it*  But  apart  from 
the  breath  of  Hfe  the  body  of  itself  had  no 
consciousness,  no  feeling,  no  sense,  and 
in  the  strictest  sense  could  not  be  said 
to  die*  Those  who  contend  for  the  im- 
mortality of  an  invisible,  distinct  human 
soul  in&ide  the  body  talk  of  the  body's 
dying.  But  the  body  had  no  animation 
before  the  breath  of  life  came  in  and 
combined  with  it.  The  body  was  animate 
while  the  breath  of  lite  was  working 
through  it.  It  became  inanimate  again, 
or  lifeless,  when  the  breath  was  with- 
drawn. 

What,  then,  dies?  Why,  it  is  the  soul 
that  dies;  the  sentient  creature  ceases, 
RemembeT  that  the  sentient  creature  ox 
soul  wftfi  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
breath  of  life  with  the  earthly  organism, 
and  so  the  separation  of  these  two  fac- 
tors causes  the  stoppage  of  ^he  sentient 
existence,  hence  the  death  of  the  earthly 
soul.  That  this  is  true  of  the  loTvex  ani- 
mals, no  one  would  question  for  a  mo- 
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ment  Is  it  equaUy  true  of  xnan,  the  higli- 
est  earthly  creature^  made  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God!  It  is  no  less  true. 
When  wicked  men  kill  a  righteous  man, 
does  not  this  result  in  the  death  of  the 
human  soul?  Yes,  How  is  it  then  that 
Jesus  said  Christians  should  not  fear 
other  men  because  these  can  only  kill 
the  body  but  cannot  kill  the  scull  By 
this  He  did  not  mean  the  soul  was  im- 
mortal and  indestructible,  because  He 
added  that  God  is  able  to  destroy  both 
body  and  soul  in  Gehenna,  tliis  place 


representing  destruction  or  annihilation 
for  the  widced.  Men  ean,  by  killing  the 
body,  stop  our  present  existence  as  hu- 
man souls;  but  if  God  approves  of  us  as 
souls  because  of  our  righteousness 
through  Christ,  then  thosfe  men  cannot 
kill  or  destroy  our  right  to  life  as  sen- 
tient creatures  or  souls.  Hence  in  the 
resurrection  Almighty  God  will  restore 
our  life  as  souls,  to  live  forever  in  His 
righteous  new  world*  But  by  withholding 
a  resurrection  from  wicked  sinners,  God 
destroys  their  soul 


Liberation  of  Jews  from  Cyprus  Camps 


IN  AUGUST,  1946,  the  British  sto] 
the  entry  of  Jews  to  Palestine  above 
the  monthly  quota  of  1,500,  and  any- 
one who  ventured  to  set  foot  in  Pales- 
tine was  labeled  an  ''illegar*  imroigrant, 
if  he  was  not  one  of  the  ''quota".  The 
peaceful  island  of  Cyprus  was  the  place 
chosen  to  establish  the  detention  camps. 
The  conditions  inside  the  camps  were  not 
always  pleasant.  Apart  from  the  in- 
mates' being  embittered  and  depressed, 
they  had  to  cope  with  skin  diseases 
[iansed  by  bedbugs  and  lice. 

As  the  days  passed  by,  the  internees 
[ooked  with  longing  eyes  across  the  pale 
blue  waters  of  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
aean.  Yes,  across  those  waters  lay  their 
goal  *the  promised  land',  but  there  was 
an  expanse  of  over  150  miles  of  water  be- 
tween. The  thought  of  escape  presented 
itself.  Many  were  eager  for  adventure, 
so  organization  for  escape  was  made. 
How  to  pass  the  triple  wire  barrier  and 
the  British  troops  acting  as  guards  onU 
side  was  not  the  most  difficult  problem, 
nor  the  crossing  of  a  mile  of  open  coun- 
try to  reach  the  coast,  biit  it  was  the  get- 
ting of  transport  to  cross  the  water  that 
separates  Cyprus  from  Palestine. 

In  the  camps  were  men  of  all  profes- 
sions, and  between  them  plans  were  laid 
for  escape-  Engineers  began  to  build ^a 
number  of  well-constructed  tunnels,  Oue 
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such  tunnel  was  450  feet  long  and  an- 
other 35  feet  deep.  But  when  outside  the 
camp,  the  one  escaping  must  be  familiar 
with  the  land,  so  cartographers  in  the 
camps  prepared  a  6-foot-square  model 
of  the  whole  area  surrounding  the  camps 
and  examined  those  preparmg  escapes 
on  every  irregularity  of  ground  afford- 
ing cover.  Every  tree,  path  and  road  was 
accurately  marked.  Then,  too,  Greek  in- 
habitants might  be  encountered;  so  they 
were  taught  the  Greek  language.  The 
whole  matter  had  been  handled  efficient- 
ly and  with  good  organization.  The  Brit- 
ish authorities  permitted  mcoithly  quotas 
'to  leave  the  camps,  and  the  Jews  pro- 
vided their  own  ships  to  transport  these 
to  Palestine.  However,  besides  these, 
there  were  also  escapees  who  were  regu- 
larly picked  up  off  shore. 

Then  came  the  ending  of  the  British 
Mandate  in  Palestine,  which  did  much 
to  encourage  more  to  escape,  seeing  that 
the  "quota"  barrier  was  gone.  There  were 
so  many  escapes  taking  place  that  the 
authorities  changed  the  guards  to  ma- 
rine commandos.  Twenty-seven  persons 
were  caught  escaping  in  one  evening,  but 
the  same  night  30  passed  under  the  wire 
barriers  unnoticed.  Groups  assembled  on 
the  lonely  coasts  of  the  island  to  be 
picked  up  by  small  Jewish  ships  called 
"escape  shipping"*  One  report  tells  of 
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how  seven  men  and  a  girl  rowed  across 
in  a  stolen  boat.  None  cared  as  long  aa 
they  could  reach  their  goaL 

When  the  British  Foreign  Secretary 
Ernest  Bevin  declared  that  the  internees 
were  free  to  leave  the  camps,  150  were 
already  free  in  the  island  waiting  for 
transport.  Sixty  returned  to  the  main 
gate  of  one  of  the  camps  and  gave  them^ 
selves  upj  while  the  other  90  broke  back 
into  camp*  An  Israel  camp  leader  claimed 
that  in  2i  years  1,809  internees  had 
escaped.  This  was  also  con^rmed  when 
the  last  batch  left  the  camps,  when  it  was 
found  that  there  were  about  2,000  less 
than  the  official  estimate. 

During  the  whole  period  of  detention, 
which  lasted  909  days,  the  American 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  of  Cyprus, 
a  Jewish  relief  organization^  brought 
relief  to  over  52,000  Jews  who  became 
members  of  the  imprisoned  cities.  The 
committee  had  a  staff  of  50  to  100  per- 
sons,  including  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
teachers,  social  workers,  dieticians,  etc. 
Over  $1,800,000  was  spent  on  the  intern- 


ees, besides  2W  tons  of  clothing,  parcels 
©f  food,  medical  supplies  and  other  wel- 
fare articles. 

A  ray  of  hope  pierced  the  gloom  of  the 
camps  when  in  JaJy,  1948^  the  British 
government  decided  to  let  more  internees 
return  to  Palestine,  but  not  men  of  mili- 
tary age.  The  age  limit  caused  many 
compUcations.  Older  persons  who  were 
dependent  on  their  'military  age*  sons 
were  prevented  from  going,  also  wives 
with  husbands  in  the  same  age  group. 
This  saw  the  breaking  up  of  many  a 
family  and  amid  cheers  and  tears  the  im- 
prisoned cities  became  less  densely  popu- 
lated. The  last  step  toward  liberation 
came  when  Mr,  Bevin,  the  foreign  sec- 
retary, announced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  detainees  were  to  be  re- 
leased. The  ''cities"  were  still  inhabited 
by  11,000  prisoners  when  the  news  came 
through.  The  camps  were  the  scenes  of 
great  jubilation.  In  freedom  now^  they 
could  finish  their  journey  to  the  "prom- 
ised land". — Awake!  correspondent  in 
Cyprus. 
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Fall  ol  Sbanghai 

^  Communist  forces  in  mid-May 
cloBed  In  on  China's  great  sea- 
port city  of  Shnnghaif  the  largest 
city  In  all  Asia  and  fourth-larg- 
eet  In  the  world,  Shanghai's  will 
to  resist  seemeO  rn>  stronger  than 
the  wooden  fence  which  bad  heeu 
erected  between  it  and  the  In- 
vading forces.  Though  National- 
ist, Shanghai  Heeiaed  all  but  in- 
different to  its  *'fate",  as  though 
choosing  between  two  evils,  not 
knowing  which  was  the  iRSser, 
On  May  24  the  Communist  ar- 
mies ta6gan  to  march  into  the 
city.  ResiiatfiDce  was  sporadic, 
and  the  Nationalists  abandoned 
the  wooden  fence  they  had  built, 
withdrawing  along  the  Whang- 
poo  river,  from  wtilch  point  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  estape.  The 
struggle  ended  May  27  as  the  last 
organized  Nationalist  resistance 
collapsed.  The  ^r^at  city  now  be- 
longed to  the  Asiatic  Commu- 
nists, though  built  up'hy  Western 
influence  to  it&  jmoderu  greatness. 
No  Americans  were  reported 
hurt-  Shanghai's  population 
quickly  accepted  the  new  reicime. 
Students  danced  and  s^ng  party 
songs  in  the  streets,  the  Red 
troops  showlQg  model  ■  behavior 
and  mating  a  good  first  Impres- 
sion. At  9  a.m.  May  28  the  Com- 
munist radio  announced  that 
Shanghai  was  now  completely 
"liberated".  The  Russian  consu- 
late in  Shanghai  next  day  closed 
down,  iDaamuch  as  Moscow  doeg 
not  recogniee  the  new  regime  as 
yet 
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Farin  Conferenoe 

^  Representatives  of  the  United 
Staw^s,  France,  Britain  and  Bus- 
ela  gathered  around  the  eoflfer- 
ence  table  in  the  Pink  Palace  at 
Paris  May  23.  The  talks  began 
on  a  conciliatory  note,  the  Soviet 
foreign  miniffter^  Andret  Vlahln- 
sky^  agreeing  readily  to  the 
agenda  proposed  by  the  three 
Western  powers.  But  before  the 
week  waa  over  the  conference 
was  deadloclced,  Bnssia  wanted 
all  decisions  to  be  unanimous, 
but  the  Western  powers  thought 
that  would  be  tantamount  to  im- 
posing a  veto  on  the  conferenre. 
Thay  offered  a  plan  lor  German 
uDity,  which  they  proponed  be 
based  on  the  Bonn  constitution. 
But  the  Soviet  wanted  to  go  tjaclc 
to  four-power  occupation  rule  fgr 
Germaay,  a  proposal  which  the 
Western  powers  immediately 
turned  down.  It  amounted,  In 
their  estimation,  to  undoing  all 
that  had  been  done  to  further 
GrermHn  recovery,  economically 
and  polJticallyj  in  the  We&tern 
zones  of  occupation,  where  a 
democratic  form  of  aelf-fiovem- 
ment  had  been  set  up.  Russia 
wanted  huge  reparations,  in  the 
amouD  t  of  $10,000^000,000,  to 
come  from  current  production. 
The  Westt  which  has  been  put- 
ting money  into  Germany,  did 
not  propose  to  have  It  drained 
out  by  Russia. 

£a»t  German  Chatter 

^  The  Soviet-sponsored  German 
People's    Congress,    meeting    Jq 


^astern  Germany,  (May  30) 
adopced  with  but  one  dlJwentlDg 
vote  a  constitution  which  pro- 
vLdee  for  a  Volkekammer  {peo- 
ple's chamber)  and  an  ln<^epend- 
ent  judiciary,  which,  however, 
can  be  dismissed  by  the  Volka- 
kammer.  Freedom  of  citizens  Is 
subject  to  restriction  only  If  such 
restrictions  do  not  violate  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Congress  re.lected  pro- 
posals from  the  Western  ^ones 
that  the  Soviet  zone  join  the 
German  Federal  Republic  under 
the  Bonn  constitution.  The  Con- 
gress also  approved  a  manifesto 
which  twenty-two  delegates 
would  take  to  Paris  and  try  to 
present  to  the  foreign  ministers' 
council  there, 

New  Gemaaa  State 

#  Existence  of  a  new  Western 
Germau  state  was  proclaimed  at 
Bonn.  Germany^  May  23.  The 
state  is  fo  be  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Hepublic  of  Germany.  It 
takes  In  about  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  former  German 
Belch,  and  half  the  territory. 

Freedom  Curb  In  East  Zene 

^  According  to  a  German  dis* 
patch  of  May  30  the  Russians 
have  ordered  a  "full-scale  purge" 
against  "recognlzfible"  religious 
groups  In  East  Germany.  The  re- 
port stated  that  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses were  among  the  groups 
listed  in  the  ord*^r.  Radio  reports 
said  that  a  meeting  of  the  wU- 
nesses  had  been  ratded  by  the 
Communist  police. 

Curbing  Freedoai  In  Greece 

^  Orders  to  "neutralise"  (liqui- 
date?) the  work  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses  were  Issued  In  mid- 
May  to  all  the  bureaus  of  tlie 
Greek  Ministry  at  Public  Security 
in  Greece.  Though  opposed  by 
Communists  elsewhere,  la  Greece 
Jehovah's  witnesses  are  accused 
of  being  Communists, 

In  the  U.N. 

^  Although  Poland's  representa- 
tive tried  to  inject  Into  the  de- 
liberations of  the  U.  N,  in  mid- 
Mray  the  case  of  GerLftrt  Elsler, 
the  General  Assembly  refused  to 
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tftke  It  ui>.  Poland  reprewwted 
tb&  CAB&  as  ODC  of  vfdlatlon  of 

liumaji  pl£ht9,  iDtematlonal  law 
and  pollticitl  asifJutn,  Tbe  AMa^m- 

bly  alAo  rejected  a  rewlution  that 
would  hflve  permitted  the  return 
of  ambaiasadorB  and  mInlBters 
from  TJ.  N<  aatlons  to  Fraaco 
Spaln^  whete  the  rich  live  In 
great  splendor  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  poverty  around  them, 
many  of  the  poor  even  living  la 
damp  and  filthy  caved.  The  vote 
to  restore  Spain  to  recognition 
alDQOEt  carried,  however,  being 
only  4  short  of  the  required  num- 
ber. While  debate  ou  the  disposi- 
tion of  Italy's  former  colonies  In 
Africa  had  been  sharp,  no  deci- 
sion was  reached  by  the  XJ,  N.  be- 
fore adjouriiment  on  May  18. 

Berlin  Bidlnuy  Strike 

^  Demanding  pay  In  Western 
marks  instead  of  the  leea  valua- 
ble Soviet  marbs,  15,000  West 
Berlin  workers  od  the  Soviet-nm 
railways  went  on  strike  in  late 
May,  V  I  o  1  e  n  <;  e  and  bloodshed 
marked  the  strike  tn  Ita  early 
stageE,  four  per»oQ8  being  killed 
and  hundreds  wounded*  Soviet 
aone  police  tri^d  to  handle  the 
Situation  by  Introducing  strike- 
bi:eakers.  The  Western  police  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  "hands  g^\ 

Etcher  Released 

^  A  reQueet  from  the  U-  B. 
government  for  the  estradltion 
of  the  fugitive  Communist  Ger-' 
hartBlsler  wbb  rejected  (May 27) 
on  legal  grounds,  by  a  London 
court,  and  Easier  was  released. 
Arriving  in  Prague  on  the  31st 
Elsler  referred  to  JJ,  S,  Attorney 
General  Toid  Clark  as  "Ameri- 
cana biggest  fool". 

Bolivian  Ttn-Mlne  Strike 
^  The  close  of  May  »«w  a  mu- 
tant strike  Ln  pro^rea^  at  the 
Huanoni  tin  mines  !n  Bolivia. 
Over  a  hundred  dead,  Including 
two  Americans  and  several  mine 
executives,  was  the  toll.  A  de- 
tachment of  2CX)  Bolivian  troops 
battled  the  strikers,  and  U*  S, 
eitlEena  and  other  foreigners 
were  evaouoted  from  the  area- 
Railway  service  was  crippled  by 
sympathy  strikes, 
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pfMUent  Dntra  Hslta  17.  a 

^  The  president  of  Brazil,  iQarl- 
co  Caspar  Dutra,  visited  the  iJ.  B, 
In  May  aod  was  welcomed  by 
President  Truman  May  IS  amid 
pomp  and  ceremony.  It  was  Pres- 
ident Dutra'fl  e4th  birthday,  and 
so  he  was  treated  to  a  birthday 
cake  with  IT,  S.  and  Bra7il  colors 
In  the  icing.  It  wag  four  feet 
high*  President  Truman  also  led 
in  the  singing  of  "Happy  birth- 
day to  you".  Nesit  day  President 
Dutra  addressed  Congress,  streas- 
ing  the  120  years  of  unbroken 
friendship  between  Brazil  and 
the  TJ.  S.  President  Truman 
pledged  full  U.  S.  consideration 
of  Brazilian  requests  for  flnau- 
clfli  aid.  President  Dutra  aleo 
was  shown  a  good  time  in  New 
York  before  returning  to  BrasiiL 

Supreme  Court  on  Free  Speech 

^  The  TJ.  S.  Supreme  Court  on 
May  le  by  a  5-4  decision  re- 
versed the  conviction  of  Arthur 
W.  Termtntello,  Cathohc  priest, 
on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct 
arising  out  of  a  speech  In  which 
he  used  highly  inflammatory  lan- 
guage, referring  to  picJiets  of  his 
meeting  as  **snakes",  ''bedbugs," 
' *9ll my  scmMt*'  "Imported  from 
Ru&aia,"  and  other  choice  names. 
The  result  was  a  riot  which  in- 
cluded the  hurling  of  brickbats 
and  stencbbombs  and  the  break- 
ing of  windows.  TermlnleJlo  was 
flned  ?100j  the  convletton  being 
upheld  by  the  Illinois  Appellate 
Court  and  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Cotirt  The  tJ,  S.  Supreme  Court 
majority  held  that  the  ordinance 
on  which  the  conviction  had  been 
based  had  been  construed  so  as 
to  become  an  Invasion  of  free 
speech, 

Five-BlllloD'Dollar 

He*ieh  Ftisgrmtt 

•#  Congress  was  asked  May  23 
to  enact  a  $S,600,000,000  compul^ 
flory  health  program  for  the  U,  S. 
Ihe  plan  was  presented  to  a  Sen- 
ate labor  and  welfare  subcom- 
mittee by  J.  D.  Kingsleyr  acting 
federal  security  administrator. 
He  estimated  that  another  $200.- 
000,000  would  be  needed  for  med- 
ical care  for  those  on  public  wel- 
fare rolls. 


Rumlft  A^ed  to  Eefam  SUpa 

^  The  U.S.  on  May  2P  onoe 
again  called  ou  Russia  to  returo 
28  frigates  and  3  icebreakers  that 

were  used  aa  patrol  vessels  and 
which  were  provided  on  lend- 
lease  during  the  war,  Jamea  B. 
Webb,  acting  secretary  of  state, 
presented  the  request  to  the  So- 
viet ambassador  at  Washington, 
and  also  sandwiched  In  a  reqttest 
to  give  Arthur  Brassard,  a.  priest, 
a  visa  to  go  to  Moscow  to  serve 
m  copnectlon  with  the  Roman 
Csthollc  church  there. 

'*SOB"  Medal  B&rred 

^  The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  May  19  refused 
President  Truman's  military  aide. 
General  Vaughan,  permission  to 
wear  a  medal  he  received  from 
President  Per^n  of  Argentina,  It 
was  this  medal  and  the  contro- 
versy arising  over  it  that  caused 
President  Tniman  to  say  no 
"s,  0,  b,"  was  going  to  tell  blm 
what  to  do  about  It,  The  presi- 
dent's heeitancy  about  using  un- 
couth words  was  much  discussed. 
Under  the  law,  foreign  medals 
are  kept  in  the  State  Department 
until  Congress  authorizes  the  re- 
cipients to  wear  them.  Fifteen 
other  army  officer^,  who  had  like- 
wise received  Pen5ti  medalSt  were 
also  included  in  the  refusal  of 
permission  to  wear  them.  Per- 
haps Truman  will  extend  bla  fa- 
mous abbreviated  '*three  little 
words"  to  the  House  committee 
also. 

Ford  Strike  Unda 

^  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  .workers  voting  to  return  to 
their  jobs  on  May  29  ended  the 
24-day  strike  against  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  of  Detroit,  It 
was  agreed  to  select  a  man  or 
panel  of  men,  agreeable  both  to 
the  union  and  to  the  company, 
to  study  the  speed-up  work  rate, 
which  was  the  chief  subject  of 
controversy. 

Lewis  Denounced  Mine  reiils 

^  Testifying  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  and  calling  on  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  bill  giving 
Federal  mine  Inspectors  power 
to  shut  dangerous  mines,  John 
L.  Lewis,  on  May  31,  poured  out 
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a  mass  of  statistics.  He  told  the 
subcommittee  ttiat  In  the  last  19 
yeatfi  1^256,081  toinerB  had  bftei\ 
"maimed,  mangled  and  killed". 
He  said,  too,  that  during  the  first 
IJ  years  of  World  War  II  casual- 
ties and  fatalities  In  the  mines 
ft:^ceeded  thofic  tn  the  armed  forc- 
es. 

F.  P.  Roosevelt,  Jr. 

^  In  a  sweeping  victory  over 
two  opponents,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr„  (S5)  on  May  IT 
won  the  seat  In  Congress  vacated 
by  the, death  of  Sol  Bloom.  Mean- 
while his  wUe^  Mrs.  Ethel  du 
Pont  Roosevelt,  obtained  a  di- 
vorce at  the  little  town  of  M'lu- 
den,  Nevada,  oharging  extreme 
mental  cruelty, 

U,  N*  Prayer  Boom 

^  Oraciaia  ot  the  U.  N.  have  de- 
cided to  install  a  non-denoniina- 
tional  prayer  roem  in  the  perma- 
nent world  oapitBl  going  np  In 
New  York  elty.  They  are  recetvT 
ing  sugffestioti%,  and  one  is  that 
a  ciahiQal  room  be  biiHt  to  aym- 
bollj:e  the  equality  of  individuals, 
nations  and  religions.  Aliso  that 
a  circle  of  gold  be  set  In  the 
ceiliTig  to  B^mtKilize  the  ^tecnaJL 
Batvire  o£  Gv>ft  ^cd  a  circle  of 
sliver  in  the  Hoor  to  represent 
"the  feingdom  of  God  on  earth". 

Pope  Proclfdma  Holy  Tear 

%  The  pope  of  Rome  on  Maj  26 
proclaimed  lOgO  h  "holy  year^ 
The  bull  xvaa  read  from  fonr  of 
Rome's  major  basilicas,  to  which 
pilgrimage.^  are  to  be  made.  The 
recitation  of  preacriued  prayers 
for  peace  aad  the  performance  of 
pra<^tices  proposed  a$  peculiar  to 
the  "holy  ye^r'V  together  with 
"private  and  public  customs  on 
the  practical  plane",  will  all  he 
Indulgencifl.  Those  unable  to 
come  to  Jtoiae  wJU  fce  grranted 
equal  privileges  on  other  terms. 
Those  who  dare  to  "subtract  from 
or  oppose"  the  contents  ot  the 
bull,  wiauW,  said  the  pope,  "iueuf 
the  wrath  of  the  omDipotent  God 
and  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul." 

Czech  Archbishop's  Warning 

%  The  "Most  Reverend"  Joseph 
Beran,  archbiahop  of  Prague,  on 
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mtS  ^  Issued  a  statement 
threatening  to  e^eommtinlcate  all 

Kost^n  CathnlLcss  coUahorating 
witai  Cawboslovakla's  Oommu- 
Dist  government  against  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Ohurch-  He  charged 
that  an  attempt  was  being  made 
to  eet  up  a  "new  Catholic  ehurch, 
wlthoat  its  present  biBhopB  and 
Its  principal  head  in  Borne**,  it 
was  the  most  emphatic  statement 
the  Czech  primate  had  yet  made 
in  the  iacreastnglj  tense  church- 
fttate  coaflict  In  Cz«Choalt)vaiia, 

Deaths 

<$>  Four  un timely  deaths  amon^ 
the  world's  "great"  In  late  May 
showed  agatn  that  man  le  ef  but 
little  account  Archbishop  Da- 
masklnoa  of  Greecet  fcead  o£  the 
Gr^ek  Orthodox  Church,  and 
once  regent  and  premier  of 
Greece^  died  of  a  heart  attao^ 
at  his  palace  May  20.  He  ^as 
58  years  old.  Another  outstancl- 
Ing  public  :figure  ended  hla  life 
May  22.  Former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Forrestftl  committed  sui- 
cide, leaping  from  a  sixteenth- 
floor  window  of  the  National 
Naval  Medical  Center.  He  had 
just  been  reading  a  Greek  philo- 
sophical beok  ftf  poetry,  m 
whteh  death  waa  extolled.  He 
was  5T,  Kobert  I<  Ripley,  of  "Be- 
lieve rt  or  Not"  famSf  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  New  York.  He 
wa6  55,  Moving  pictures  t>f  his 
making  have  delighted  mUllons, 
W,  A,  Jullati,  treasurer  of  the 
U.  S.  since  193S,  was  killed  in  a 
head-on  automobile  collision  near 
Betheada*  Maryland^  Maj  2^^  Hie 
name,  though  engraved  on  mil- 
lions of  U.  S,  dollar  bUla  and 
other  curreney,  ifi  stSU  but  little 
known. 

^  Weather  Bureau  officials  Said 
(May  29)  that  96  persons  in  nine 
states  had  been  killed  by  torna- 
does this  year,  many  of  the  torun- 
does  eccu.rTl\ig  in  May.  Dara^ge 
was  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

World  PopiiiAtlon 

^  According  to  a  rej»ort<  May  23) 
by  the  etatutietLl  office  ot  the 
U.  N,  the  total  population  of  the 
world  was  appro^mateiy  2^S20,- 


000,000  in  1&47,  the  lat^  year 
for  which  fgures  are  arallahle. 

laecbAc  "Brain" 

^  A  new  kind  of  calculating  ma- 
chine, which  can  alao  translate 
from  one  language  into  another, 
is  being  coostnicted  at  the  U.  S, 
Bureau  of  Standards  Laboratory 
at  California  University's  Insti- 
tute of  Numerical  Analysis.  The 
scientists  working  on  It  say  it 
would  he  iDossihle  to  make  the 
machine  encompass  the  60.000 
words  In  the  Wehster  ColleffUHe 
Dictioiuiry  with  equivalents  in  as 
many  ss  three  foreign  languages. 
But  the  scope  of  the  thing  has 
not  been  desildett  upon.  TTnei^  aT^ 
now  calculating  machines  that 
are  e^ble  to  multiply  two  14-mgit 
numbers  and  obtain  a  28*d|glt 
result  in  1/50  of  a  second,  but 
oae  opetatox  w\i»  ^^%  ^«c.r!(L^ 
with  tfiem  atiii  tfiintefl  the  ma- 
chines rather  stupid.  Another 
thinks  the^  niachines  will  one 
day  express  emotion.  We  hope  it 
won't  he  an.  ^-spreaatoa  <if  ten^iec. 

Bemedy  for  Arthrftlii 

^  It  was  reported  at  the  Seventh 

International  Goiigress  on  Rheu- 
matic 'DV^ase^,  tn  tVte  V7B.licTt 
Asto  rla  hotel*  in  New  Vork, 
May  31,  that  a  recently  synthe- 
sized adrenal  hormone  haa  en- 
abled rheumatoid  arthritis  crip- 
pl&a  to  vfatls  BLgafai,  eJid  evea  to 
rtm  and  dance.  The  hon»ftne, 
kQown  heretofore  as  "Compound 
E",  was  named  '^cortisone"  bvthe 
dlBcoverer,  Pr.  E,  0.  Kendall, 
eftemlat  <>f  the  Mayo  Oiatc^ 
where  the  treatments  are  given. 
The  arthritic  disease  makLng  the 
back  as  stiff  as  a  hoard  has  also 
been  treated  successfully,  aeeord- 
Ing  to  the  report. 

Boy  or  Oitlf 

^  The  Linda  VUta  Medical  Cen- 
ter (California)  on  May  2a  Is- 
sued a  statement  that  a  chemical 
test  had  been  discovered  which 
would  deterroine  in  advance  the 
sex  of  babies  to  be  born.  The  test 
stows  blue  for  boys,  pink  for 
gills,  whtcfv  te  as  it  ahoutd  be  of 
course.  The  tests  hare  proved 
about  dO-percent  correct. 
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Who  Shall  Rule? 

^hf!  issue  of  world  domination  is  hotly  contt^sted  among  the  na- 
tioBa  of  the  world.  lUval  factions  each  claim  that  poace  and  content- 
ment can  come  only  through  the  political  rule  of  tlioir  administration. 
They  cannot  all  be  right;  their  statements  conflict.  Who  will  be  the 
futnre  rulers  of  tKe  woridi 

The  politioal  boasts  and  gu^^st^s  of  existing  ^lorld  governmentR 
betray  their  shortcioniings  when  ccmpared  ^^^th  the  predictions  of  the 
Bible  concerning  things  which  must  surely  come.  God  }s  its  author; 
He  knows  government  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  So»  why  longer 
be  troubled  with  convicting  forecasts  of  naen,  when  you  can  know  the 
truth  by  IMting  God^be  tniet 

The  320-page  book  ''Let  God  Be  Truer  together  with  tlie  inur 
32-page  booklets  Hated  l>elow  with  it  will  give  5'ou  invaluable  informa- 
tion (concerning  earth's  future  rulers  and  the  blessings  which  will  come 
to  their  subjects. 
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"Awake  1"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles^  to  exposing  hidden 
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delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  estabushmcnt  of  a  right* 
cous  New  World. 
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HOPE  FOR  STUMBLING  JEWS 


TT  IS  no  secret,  World  War  II  failed 
1  to  solve  the  Jewish  problem.  Of  the 
7,000,000  prewar  European  Jews,  5,600,- 
000  were  ruthlessly  slaughtered,  leaving 
1,400,000  destitute,  half-dead  survivors. 
Haunting  the  minds  of  these  unfortunate 
people  are  indelible  memories  of  pillage, 
persecution,  horrible  ghettos  and  hide- 
ous gas-chambers,  memories  of  friends 
and  loved  ones  that  were  tortnred  to 
death.  Many  of  Europe^s  Jews  are  dis- 
placed persons,  poverty-stricken,  ill-fed, 
ill-clothed  and  mthout  a  home  of  their' 
own.  Many  have  no  peace  of  mind  or  con- 
tentment, are  altogether  without  hope, 
and  languish  in  fear  of  the  future.  Strug- 
gling to  regain  their  feet,  again  and 
again  they  stumlile  and  fall  backwards. 

Seven  thousand  five  hundred  Ameri- 
can Jews  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  re- 
cent war  in  the  belief  that  such  persecu- 
tion would  be  wiped  off  the  earth  and  in 
its  place  freedom  for  all  races  would  be 
established.  To  their  dismay  the  half 
million  Jewish  war  veterans  returned  to 
face  the  realities  of  the  postwar  world 
with  all  of  the  old  racial  hatreds  and  dis- 
criminations still  here.  Beneath  the  sur- 
face anti-Semitism  still  smolders  and 
boils  and  here  and  there  it  breaks  out  in 
a  nasty  sore*  Though  the  majority  of 
American  Jews  are  well  off  economical- 
ly, yet  they  too  are  mentally  distressed 
and  stumble  over  many  perplexing  and 
apparently  insoluble  racial  problems* 

This  darkness  of  despair,  and  gross 
blindness  to  a  large  extent,  causes  Jewry 
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to  grope  along  many  roads  seeking  a 
way  to  escape  from  the  dilemma.  Some 
think  that  mutual  friendship  pacts  with 
other  races  and  religions  will  lead  to  bet- 
ter relations.  Others  champion  the  Zion^ 
ist  cause,  believing  that  God  has  or- 
dained them  to  set  up  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent Jewish  state  as  the  best 
means  for  protecting  their  lives  and  in- 
terests in  this  hostile  polj^glot  world  of 
a  thousand  'Isms".  Many  other  nonreli- 
giouB  Jews  shy  away  from  this  orthodox 
theory  and  follow  after  a  god  of  their 
,own  creation,  the  works  of  their  own 
hands,  WorshipfuUy  they  point  to  their 
education,  culture,  tradition  and  accona- 
plishments,  believing  that  if  these  are 
highly  developed  an  idealistic,  intellec- 
tual level  will  be  formed  upon  which  mu- 
tual understanding  between  them  and 
other  people  can  be  obtained. 

Then,  there  are  other  Jews  that  con- 
demn any  such  "visionary"  approach  to 
the  problem.  They  boast  of  being  "prac- 
tical. With  a  fever  of  revenge  these 
push  aside  the  law  of  neighborly  love, 
'Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  oth- 
ers do  unto  you/  and  practice  the  selfish 
modern  creed,  'Do  others  before  they  do 
you.'  The  searchlight  of  honest  investi- 
gation^ however,  will  show  that  all  these 
avenues  of  pursuit  are  nothing  more 
than  blind  alleys  full  of  obstructive  and 
deceptive  illusions. 

Many  honest  and  sincere  Jews,  believ- 
ing that  the  "good  neighbor"  pohcy  is 
tiheir  best  wall  of  protection^  have  joined 


forces  with  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
mutual  friendship  pacts,  the  "National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jfews'*  be- 
ing one  such  interfaith  movement  This, 
however^  is  one  of  the  DeriVs  most  de- 
ceptive and  subtle  schemes,  for  its 
brightly  polished  surface  of  "accom- 
plishments", Its  window-dressing  of  bet- 
ter understanding  and  co-operation  be- 
tween Christendom  and  Jewry,  only 
blinds  the  credulous  to  its  hidden 
achievements.  Eeally  the  goody-goody 
lullaby  program  of  the  interfaith  move- 
ments makes  honest  criticism  appear 
odious,  and  is  therefore  a  powerful 
weapon  to  stippress  the  truth. 

Stumbling-stones  of  Double-Talk 

Some  people  may  revolt  at  the  thought 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  spon- 
soxs  and  supports  anti-Semitism*  This  is 
not  surprising,  since  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation are  only  ''children  of  the  church" 
and  have  no  part  in  the  Church's  admin- 
istrative affairs-  Honest,  churehgoing 
Catholics,  totally  ignorant  of  the  Hier- 
archy's duplicity  and  double-talk^  may 
point  to  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time 
local  organizations^  like  the  Knights  of 
Cqlnnihus  in  New  York,  break  into  print 
with  wordy  statements  deploring  the 
"bias  against  Jews'\  Has  not  Cardinal 
Spellman  shewn  favors  toward  the  Jews 
of  New  York,  has  not  Archbishop 
McKicholas  of  Cincinnati  given  $1,000  to 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund,  and  has  not 
the  Jesuit  Father  La  Farge,  associate 
editor  of  the  magazine  America^  said 
some  nice  words  about  the  Jews? 

And  recently,  did  not  Pius  XII  grant 
an  audience  to  Rabbi  Bosenblum  of  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  "Anti-Defamation  League",  when 
he  called  on  tjie  pope  to  use  his  office  of 
authority  to  curb  the  rise  of  anti-Semi- 
tism? True,  But  to  cite  only  these  iso- 
lated instances  as  conclusive  proof  is' to 
close  one's  eyes  and  ears  to  a  multitude 
of  testimony  to  the  contrary. 

Keep  in  mind  the  vastness  and  com- 


Elexity  of  the  Hierarchys  organization, 
ow  its  political  tentacles  extend  around 
the  world,  and  how,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pediency^ its  crafty  double-talking  poli- 
cies are  made  to  fii  the  local  condiiions 
of  each  nation  and  people.  In  America, 
where  there  is  a  high  percentage  of  in- 
fluential Jews,  some  members  of  the 
Hierarchy  speak  out  against  racial 
"bias",  but  in  a  land  like  Egypt  the  voice 
of  the  Vatican  sings  a  different  song. 
The  papal  nuncio  to  Egypt  has  blasted 
forth  that  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  dese- 
crate Catholic  churches  and  persecute 
Christian  Arabs. 

In  Scotland,  where  there  are  very  few 
Jews,  this  propaganda  story  was  carried 
in  glaring  headlines  by  the  Glasgow  Ob- 
server; but  not  so  in  America.  In  Spain, 
where  the  Hierarchy  is  in  complete  con- 
trol, Jews  are  denounced  as  "enemies" 
of  the  ciiureh,  and  the  Catechism  used 
in  the  schools,  edited  by  the  Jesuit  Maria 
de  ArcDs,  speaks  of  "the  accursed  Jew- 
ish race^^  For  an  official  expression  of 
what  the  Jesuits  think  of  the  Jews  see 
The  Catholic  Mind,  Get  22,  1934,  And 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  said  to  be  "second 
only  to  Ignatius  Loyola  himself  in  the 
Jesuit  ealendar  of  saints",  prayed:  "O 
God,  put  me  some  place  where  there  are 
no  Jews  or  Moslems !" 

Anyone  who  is  loath  to  believe  that 
the  Eotnan  Catholic  Hierarchy  has  been 
and  is  the  greatest  fomenter  of  anti- 
Semitism  surely  has  a  short  memoiy.  It 
is  a  short  memory  that  has  forgotten 
"Father*'  Cou^hlin's  attack  on  the  Jews 
in  America*  Coughlin,  a  priest  of  the 
Hierarchy  in  good  standing  even  to  this 
year  1949,  who,  together  with  other 
Catholic  priests  like  "Father"  Edward 
Lodge  Curran,  led  the  rabble-rousing 
g^ng  of  "Christian  Fronters".  Coughlin, 
whose  own  bishop  backed  him  up  in  his 
hateful  diatribes  by  declaring:  ''Father 
Coughlin  is  an  outstanding  priest,  and 
Ma  voice  ...  is  the  voice  of  God/'  Oth- 
er fascistic  organization^^  like  William 
Dudley  Pelley's  "Silver  Shirt  Legion'' 
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and  Gerald  K.  L.  Smith's  mobsters, 
served  as  anti-Semitic  fronte  for  Catli- 
olic  Action.  These  screatned  forth  that 
Je^ffi^h  vie^l<&gy  and  tiOi^^vri\im^Tft  axe  one 
and  the  same  thing.  In  London  the  Cath- 
olic Gazette  ably  supported  the  Jew- 
hating  onisade. 

Not  only  the  ''small  fry''  but  also  the 
more  eminent  members  of  the  Hierarchy 
threw  their  weight  of  qiithority  into  the 
anti-Semitic  campaign,  ''Bev/'A.  J,Eiley, 
librarian  of  St.  John's  Seminary  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  a  pamphlet  circulated  un-' 
der  the  imprimatur  of  Archbishop  Rich- 
ard J.  Gushing,  stated: 

The  position  of  the  Catholic  CSiureh  with 
regard  to  the  Jews  has  be^n  and  still  is  that 
the  Jewish  rfeli^on  represents  the  direct  an- 
tithesis  and  contradiction  of  Catholicism.  .  ,  . 
She  [the  Church]  has  striven  to  preserve 
Catholics  from  such  contact  with  Jews  a3 
might  cause  hana  to  the  purity  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  ,  .  .  Full  freedom  to  nonbelievers 
must  be  restricted  when  their  activities  in- 
terfere with  Catholic  worship  or  tend  ,  ,  , 
to  contaminate  Catholic  tnoth.-^Prom  a  re- 
print in  TJiB  CounUrcurrBnt, 

There  you  have  it^  a  full  explanation 
as  to  TPhy  the  Hierarchy  oees  "swords  of 
the  Church"  like  Hitler  to  segregate 
Jews  info  ghettos  and  concentration 
camps,  Jews  so  '^restricted"  do  not  "eon- 
tact"  Catholics  or  "contaminate"  the 
whitewashed  "purity"  of  Cathdicism, 

Axis  Powers  Gave  Jews  the  Ax 

How  any  Jew  could  stumble  into  be- 
lieving that  an  interfaith,  bedfellow  part- 
nership with  papal  Rome  means  salva- 
tion from  persecution  is  beyond  compre- 
heufiLoa.  Such  mxis-t  \i^  totally  "blind  to 
historical  events  of  recent  3'ears.  Frits 
Thyssen,  an  avowed  Boman  Catholic^ 
admits  that  he  financed  Catholic  Hitler 
in  order  to  establish  a  "Catholic  Ger- 
many under  a  Catholic  monarchy".  In 
other  words,  he  tried  to  turn  the  clock 
back  to  the  Dark  Ages  when  the  "Holy 
Roman  Empire"  was  in  the  height  of 
its  infamy.  It  was  Catholic  Franz  von 
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Papen,  a  papal  knight,  who  worked  with 
Monsignor  Kaas,  leader  of  the  German 
Center  partv,  to  bring  Hitler  into  power 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  Vati- 
can concordat  in  1933.  Said  von  Papen: 
'The  Third  Beich  is  the  first  power 
which  not  only  recognizes,  hut  which 
puts  into  practice  the  high  principles  of 
the  Papacy/' 

It  was  none  other  than  Cardinal  Pa- 
celli,  now  Pius  XIIj  that  signed  that  con- 
cordat with  Hitler.  It  was  Cardinal 
innitzer  that  flew  tlie  Nazi  swastika  from 
the  top  of  his  cathedral  in  celebration  of 
Hitler's  taking  over  Austria.  It  was  the 
Catholic  priest  named  "Father"  Sta^nip- 
fle  that  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
real  writer  of  Hitler's  "bible",  Mem 
Kampf.  It  was  the  Catholic  bishop  of 
Muenster,  Clemens  von  Gallen,  that 
blessed  German  soldiers  for  their  ^Tsrav- 
ery '  and  stamina''  in  fighting  against 
"Jewish-Bolshevist  domination".  It  was 
tlie  Catholic  bishops  of  all  Germany  that 
met  each  year  at  Fuida  and  adopted 
resolutions  supporting  Hitler's  slaugh- 
terhouse rule*  It  was  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic priestj  Msgr.  Joseph  Tiso,  as  dicta- 
tor oi  Slovakia  that  ordered  the  Jevjs 
of  that  country  into  the  concentration 
camps» 

Not  only  did  the  Vatican's  blessing 
fall  upon  Hitler,  but  also  his  partners  in 
trime  carried  on  their  wicked  rules,  in- 
cluding anti-Semitism,  with  the  full 
blessing  of  the  papal  poy^ers.  Pope 
Pius  XI  lovingly  spoke  of  that  jackal 
Mussolini  as  *'a  man  sent  by  Provi- 
dence". The  pope  blessed  the  butcher 
Franco  and  Spellman  referred  to  him  as 
a  "fine  Christian  gentleman",  Lik^wiSQ, 
Viehy  Prance's  Petain,  who  persecuted 
the  Jews  of  that  country,  was  lauded  by 
the  pope  as  the  "'good  marshal". 

Such  an  avalanche  of  incriminating 
evidence  proves  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Hierarchy  openly  worked  as  an  in- 
timate partner  with  the  beastly  totali- 
tarian powers  and  therefore  mnat 
share  responsibility  for  the  massacre  of 


ti^e  Jesuits,  with  their  pitchforks  of 
propaganda,  to  try  16  dig  the  Vatican 
out  from  under  this  responsibility  ,by 
^ying  they  aided  and  helped  Jews  se- 
cretiy.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  sadistic 
for  the  Hierarchy  to  claim  they  gave 
refuge  to  a  handful  of  Jews  while  at  the 
sEme  time  they  refused  to  use  their  pow- 
er to  prevent  millions  of  other  Jews  from 
bein^  killed.  All  the  Vatican  had  to  do 
was  impose  the  sanctions  of  excommuni- 
cation  against  Hitler^e  gang,  most  of 
whom  were  Catholics,  and  the  butcher- 
ing would  have  stopped  instantly.  But 
no,  the  cries  of  hundreds  of  honest  Cath- 
olics who  begged  the  pope  to  use  such 
excommunication  powers  were  complete- 
ly ignored. 

Where  the  Popes  Have  Stood 

T^e  signing  of  the  concordat  with  the 
Nazis,  the  same  concordat  that  the  Vati- 
can on  January  19  of  this  year  insisted 
is  still  valid  and  must  continue  m  force, 
armed  madman  Hitler  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  and  authority  he  needed  to 
carry  on  a  rule  of  horror.  Immediately 
he  rekindled  the  anti-Semitic  fires  of 

Ser^secution  by  issuing  his  infamous 
uremberg  decrees,  "Bekindled"  ia  cor- 
rect, for  the  Nuremberg  edicts  were  ex- 
act replicas  of  the  anti-Jew  enactments 
of  the  popes  of  Eome  who  reigned  dur- 
ing medieval  times- 
Persecution  of  the  Jews  as  we  know 
it  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Constantine, 
when  Koman  Catholicism  was  first  made 
the  state  religion.  Says  the  Catholic  En- 
cyclopedia: 

The  accession  of  [so-called]  Christianity  to 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars  by  the  conversion  of 
Constantine^  opena  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews.  The  equality  of  rights  to  which 
the  pa^an  emperors  had  admitted  them  was 
gradually  restricted  by  the  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian State. 

The  restrictions  of  the  varioiis  popes 
caused  the  Jews  to  be  separated  socially 
from  other  people,  required  them  to 
wear  special  badges  and  dunce  hats  of 


identificatioii,  forbade  them  to  ra^ttj 
GentileSj  prevented  them  from  holding 
public  offices  or  offices  of  trust,  and  de- 
nied them  many  of  the  basic  human 

rights.  The  fact  that  the  popes^  tbeojet^ 
ically  at  leastj  condemned  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  the  Jews  carries  little 
■weight  in  the  argument,  since  the  Hier- 
archy, in  theory,  also  condemned  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Inquisition.  In  practice  they 
never  hesitated  to  use  violence  either  in 
the  Inquisition  or  against  the  Jews  when 
their  aims  could  not  be  accomriliRhAd 
otherwise. 

Pope  Benedict  VIII  had  a  number  of 
Jews  put  to  death  on  hearsay  that  they 
had  blasphemed  Jesus,  Hostilities 
against  the  Jews  reached  extremes  un- 
der the  reign  of  Innocent  III  (1198- 
1216)^  the  most  powerful  medieval  pope, 
who  declared:  "As  Cain  was  a  wanderer 
and  an  outcast  ...  so  the  Jews  .  .  . 
.  .  .  although  they  are  hot  to  be  killed^ 
must  always  be  dispersed  as  wanderers 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  Again  this 
pope  said  concerning,  the  Jews:  "They 
are  to  us  as  dangerous  as  the  insect  in 
the  apple,  as  the  serpent  in  the  breast"; 
they  "gnaw  like  the  rat"  and  "sting  like 
the^erpent'^  The  Fourth  Lateran  Co^n- 
cil  in  1215  added  oil  to  the  fire  with  re- 
newed prohibitions,  and  Pope  Greg- 
ory IX  (1227-1241)  reminded  Jews  they 
"should  never  forget  their  yoke  of  per- 
petual  slaver/'. 

Thereafter  clerical  anti-S  e  m  i  t  i  s  m 
reached  such  a  murdi&rous  state  that 
Pope  Innocent  IV  (1243-1254)  was 
forced  to  call  hi£  pack  of  Catholic  Ac- 
tionists  off  the  throats  of  the  Jews  in 
the  following  letter: 

Certain  of  the  clergy,  and  princes,  nobles 
and  great  lords  of  your  cities  and  dioceses 
have  faUely  devised  certain  godless  plans 
against  the  Jews,  »  .  ,  In  their  malice,  they 
ascribe  every  murder,  whereTer  it  chance  to 
occur,  to  the  Jews.  .  .  ,  They  oppress  the 
Jews  by  starvation,  imprisantnent,  and  by 
tortures  and  sufferings ;  they  afflict  them  with 
all  kinds  of  punishments,  and  sometimes  even 
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eondenm  theaii  to  death,  so  that  the  Jewa, 
although  living  under  Christian  princes,  are 
in  a  worse  plight  than  were  their  ancestors  in 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs^-^-a^Ae  Catholic  En^ 
ci/clopedia. 

But,  adds  this  encyclopedia,  "the  pro- 
testations of  the  Roman  poi;Ltiffs  do  not 
seem  to  h^ve  been  much  heeded  in  the 
Christian  states  generally,"  In  fact, 
later  popes  reissued  the  ediets  of  Inno- 
cent III  and  added  some  new  ones  of 
their  own.  Pope  Boniface  VIII  openly 
insulted  the  Jews,  Pope  Eugenius  IV,  in 
1442,  laid  down  the  law;  "We  decree 
and  order  that  from  now  on,  and  for  all 
time,.  Christians  shall  not  eat  or  drink 
wit^  3ews,  nor  admit  t^iem  to  feasts>  nor 
cohabit  with  them,  nor  bathe  with  them." 
Moreover,  he  declared  that  Jews  must 
live  in  ghettos,  and  in  courts  "against 
them  Christians  may  testify,  but  the 
testimony  of  Jews  against  Christians  in 
no  case  is  of  any  worth".  Pope  Julius  III 
(1553)  condemned  sacred  Jewish  books 
to  the  flames-  Pope  Paul  IV  (1555),  af- 
ter taxing  the  synagogues  and  forbid- 
ding Jews  to  carry  on  any  commercial 
activity,  graciously  declared :  ''Jews  may 
only  engage  in  the  work  of  street-sweep- 
ers and  rag-pickers,''  Typical  of  Hitler's 
order  was  this  one  by  Pius  V  in  1669: 

We  order  that  each  and  every  Jew  of  both 
sexes  in  Our  Temporal  Dominions,  and  in  all 
the  cities,  lands,  places  and  baronies  subject 
to  them,  shall  depart  completely  out  of  the 
confines  thereof.',  .  .-[If  refusing  to  go, 
then]  they  shall  be  despoiled  of  all  their  goods 
and  ,  ,  .  shall  become  bondsmen  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  and  shall  be  subjected  to  per- 
petual servitude. 

And  many  other  anti-Semitic  crimes 
could  be  recalled  from  the  ecclesiastical 
pages  of  history:  the  persecutions  under 
Popes  Gregory  XIII,  Pius  VI,  Pius  IX 
and  Leo  XIII;  the  murdering  of  Jews 
over  moldy  bread  (see  Awake!  Octo- 
ber 8, 1947) ;  the  terrible  suffering  due  to 
the  false  accusation  that  Jews  used  the 
blood  of  ''Christians"  at  Passover  time. 
How  many  Jews  lost  their  lives  by  the 
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hands  of  demoioi^ed  Catholic  Crusaders 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury will  never  be  known*  If  Jews  in  gen- 
eral today  knew  these  facts — they  are 
set  forth  in  their  own  Jewish  Encyclope- 
dia^ voliune  10 — many  of  them  would  not 
stumble  into  Hiq  awkward  position  of 
making  an  interfaith  alliance  with  a 
leopard-like  organization  which  boasts 
that  it  "never  changes'^  its  spots. — Jere- 
miah 13 :  23, 

Whitt  Hope  in  Zionism? 

Turning  away  from  the  interfaith 
movements,  can  Jews  confidently  place 
their  hope  and  trust  in  the  Zionist  move- 
ment? Will  the  new  Jewish  state  of  Is-^ 
rael  permanently  solve  the  age-old  prob- 
lems of  these  persecuted  people?  Will 
the  establishing  of  a  homeland  for  world 
Jewry  bring  them  peace  and  content- 
ment, happiness  and  freedom  from  fear? 
Many  Jews  and  non-Jews  think  so. 

The  searchlight  of  truth,  however, 
when  turned  on  the  Zionist  doctrine 
shows  Tip  many  pitfalls  and  roadblocks 
in  this  way  of  thinking-  The  basis  of  the 
theory  is  tliat  God  ordained  by  the  mouth 
of  His  prophets  that  some  day  Jews  af- 
ter t^ie  flesh  woTi\d  be  re-estab\is\ied  as 
a  nation  within  the  borders  of  David's 
ancient  kingdom.  Such  prophecies  as 
Jeremiah  32:  37  and  Isaiah  40: 1,  2  are 
cited  as  proof.  Orthodox  Jews,  and  some 
religions  of  Christendom  that  hold  to 
such  a  theory^  fail  to  realize  that  these 
prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  miniature  in 
537  B.C.  when  natural  Jews  returned 
from  Babylonian  captivity  and  rebuilt 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  greater  and 
complete  fulfillment  is  found  in  "spirit- 
ual IsraeF'.— Galatians  6 ;  16 ;  3 :  7, 29; 

,  TruGj  a  Jewish  national  state  now  ex- 
ists, but  not  because  Jehovah  God  es- 
tablished it.  BHtain  withdrew  from 
Palestine  and  purely  political  forces 
moved  into  play  to  bring  about  the  new 
government.  International  politics  and 
high  finance  pressured  the  great  powers 
of  the  world  to  recognise  the  govern- 
ment that  has  been  chosen  by  popular 


vote.  The  same  tvpe  of  nrndallnging 
electioneering  ^ae  carried  on  by  selfish 
political  parties — Orthodox,  Socialist, 
CoTTHnunistt  Nationalist,  Eadical  and 
Terrorist — the  sam«  as  in  other  nations 
of  this  world,  Jehovah  God  was  in  none 
of  their  thoughts.  They  reject  God  that 
He  shonld  rule  over  them,  even  as  they 
did  3,000  years  ago.  They  want  to  be  like 
the  other  nations  of  this  world. — 1  Sam- 
uel S ;  7, 19-22. 

As  a  nation  the  new  Jewish  state 
spurns  God's  laws  and  coinmaiidroents 
and  precepts,  and  *^the  teachings  of 
AaroD  David  Gordon,  a  Jewish  philoso- 
pher,  [and  his]  proposed  road  to  human 
happiness  has  been  largely  adopts^  ^^ 
Jewish  Palestine".  (Prom  the  Jewish 
paper,  The  Bay)  A  constitution  is  now 
being  drawn  up,  and,  if  Prof,  Saul 
Lieberman,  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America,  is  correct^  Israers 
civil  laws  will  be  largely  based  on  the 
Talmud  traditions  that  make  void  God's 
laws.  (Matthew  15:3)  Nowhere,  not  at 
any  turn,  does  this  new  state  seek  to  be 
ruled  over  by  God's  Theocratic  govern- 
ment. 

Why,  then,  would  God  bless  such  a  na- 
tion f  hid  He  not  cast  th^m  ofi^  as  a  na- 
tion, because  of  their  stubbornness  and 
rebellion  against  Him?  Where  is  there 
any  evidence  that  they  have  repented  or 
reformed?  Are  they  not  under  Satan  the 
Devil's  rule  as  a  part  of  this  old  wicked 
world  of  religion,  politics  and  commerce, 
and  hence  doomed  to  destruction  at  Ar- 
mageddon, as  are  other  nations?  As  a 
nation  did  they  not  reject  God's  anoint- 
ed kin^,  Christ  Jesus,  that  He  should  not 
rule  over  them'?  and  do  they  not  still  re- 
ject Christ  as  Messiahs 

Christ,  a  Stone  of  Stumbling 

There  are  t\vo  reasons  why  the  Jewish 
population  will  not  accept  Christ  as  the 
Messiah*  First  of  all,  Christendom,  by  its 
rank  hypocrisy  and  wicked  crimes  eom- 
mitted  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Christ,   has  blinded  x Jews  to   the   real 
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character  of  Christ.  You  persecuted 
Jews,  get  this  straight:  Christendom  is 
no  more  Christian  than  the  Devil  him- 
self; hence,  the  terrible  things  suffered 
have  not  come  at  the  hands  of  real  Chris- 
tians.  In  fact,  true  Christians  have  suf- 
fered similar  treatineiit  as  the  Jews  at 
the  hands  of  Christendom, 

The  second  reason  why  Jewry  in  gen- 
eral has  stumbled  over  Christ  is  that 
they  have  foolishly  followed  their  blind 
rabbinical  leaders,  who  have  done  every- 
thing possible  that  would  discredit  Je^us 
in  the  eyes  of  tlie  people*  Remember  that 
Jesus  was  a  Jew,  His  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples were  Jews,  and  honest-hearted 
Jews  by  the  thousands,  who  refused  to 
be  led  astray  by  the  Talmudic  fables, 
gladly  listened  to  Christ  and  accepted 
Him  as  the  promised  Messiah.  Tlie  fact 
that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  stumbled 
over  Chrisi  was  one  of  the  sure  signs  to 
the  faith-keeping,  Scripture-believing 
Jews  that  Jesus  was  Messiah,  that 
mighty  'Trince  of  Peace'',  Shiloh,  unto 
whom  the  gathering  of  people  of  good- 
will of  all  nations  would  be.  Had  not  the 
psalmist  foretold:  "The  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected  is  become  the  chief 
corner-^tono.  From  the  Lobbis  thrs  come 
to  pass,  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes"? 
—Psalm  118:22,23,  Leeser;  Acts  4:11, 
12;  Genesis  49 :  8-ia 

The  Stone  of  Stumbling,  Christ  Jesus, 
which  the  world  builders  reject  has  be- 
come the  precious  headstone  of  Jehovah 
God's  Theocratic  Government.  There- 
fore it  is  high  time  for  mdividual  free- 
dom-loving  Jews  who  have  faith  in  the 
Almighty  God,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacobj  to  flee  the  snare  of  the 
interfaith  movement,  avoid  the  totalitar- 
ian myth  of  Conamunismy  side-step  the 
road-block  of  Zionism  and  whole-heart- 
edly accept  Christ  Jesus  as  God's  anoint- 
ed and  reigning  King.  This  is  the  Jews' 
only  hope  of  salvation  and  deliverance 
from  the  impending  destruction.  It  is  the 
only  hope  for  any  of  mankind,  regard- 
less of  race,  color  or  religion, 
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Some  reveaUufir  facts  about  the  conduct 
of  the  war  trials 

JN  THE  wake  of  World  War  II  many 
L  nationals  of  Germany  and  Japan  were 
brought  to  trial  Charges  were  mistreat- 
ing, torturing,  starving  and  killing  Al- 
lied prisoners  of  war  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  warfare  laid  down  by  the  Gene- 
va Convention.  The  accused  were  divided 
into  two  groups,  the  major  offenders,  like 
Goering  and  Hess  of  Germany  and  Tojo 
and  his  23  associate  leaders  of  Japan,  and 
the  minor  offenders,  consisting  of  a  vast- 
ly larger  group  of  enlisted  men  and  offi- 
cers who  actually  came  in  contact  with 
the  Allied  prisoners.  It  was  decided  that 
these  men  should  be  tried  according  to 
democratic  ideals  of  justice  rather  than 
by  the  harsh  procedure  of  court-martial » 

Judicial  procedure  as  practiced  -in 
democratic  lands,  and  which  is  based  oh 
English  law,  eliminates  ancient  methods 
of  getting  confessions  by  torture  or  im- 
prisonment of  accused  men  until  they 
will  "talk".  Under  the  democratic  sys- 
tem a  man  is  considered  innocent  until 
proved  guilty  in  a  fair  trial  conducted 
by  an  impartial  and  unbiased  judge.  The 
accused  is  provided  with  a  defense  law- 
yer for  his  protection. 

For  a  judge  to  be  impartial,  he  must 
be  trained  so  he  is  able  to  sift  out  facts 
from  hearsay,  gossip,  opinions,  guesses, 
untruths  and  statements  calculated  to  in- 
flame the  mind  by  passion  rather  than 
persuade  it  by  facts.  The  judge  must  be 
free  and  independent  to  render  a  deci- 
sion without  fear  of  consequences.  All 
personal  interest  in  the  case  must.be  de- 
tached, and  his  position,  promotion,  sal- 
ary and  citizenship  must  not  depend  on 
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his  judgments.  The  prosecutor  never 
wins  or  loses  a  case;  though  it  is  com- 
mon practice  to  say  he  does.  His  duty  is 
to_  see  that  all  available  evidence  of  a 
criminal  nature  is  impartially  tendered 
to  the  court.  A  fair  trial  according  to 
democratic  procedure  requires  that  a 
defense  lawyer  shall  have  full  opportu- 
nity to  cross-examine  all  evidence  to  aid 
the  court  in  determining  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  charges. 

The  court  must  be  concerned  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  defendant  is  guilty, 
what  his  motive  was,  and  whether  he  was 
of  sound  mind*  Then,  in  imposing  a  just 
sentence  the  judge  must  be  concerned  as 
to  whether  the  sentence  is  for  punish- 
ment, or  is  an  expression  of  vengeance, 
or  vindictive  retribution,  or  whether  it 
is  for  curing  and  reforming  the  offender, 
or  is  merely  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  from  further  assaults. 

Theoretically,  the  war  crimes  trials 
were  supposed  to  follow  this  model  or 
pattern  in  order  to  make  sure  that  only 
men  guilty  of  crime  would  be  punished* 
It  is  not  always  so,  in  fact 

Judges  Wholly  Unqualified 

The  trials  in  Germany  and  Japan  were 
held  before  commissions  made  up  of 
military  officers:  colonels,  majors  and 
captains,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
had  no  training  in  law  or  in  the  art  of 
sifting  out  evidence  of  fact  from  sur- 
mise, opinion,  gossip,  hearsay  or  passion- 
inducing  statements.  These  men  were  all 
subject  to  promotion  and  an  increase  m 
salary  if  .they  did  their  jobs  in  a  man- 
ner that  pleased  their  superior  officers. 
In  theory,  a  captain  was  free  to  disagree 
with  a  colonel;  in  practice  he  could  not. 
Army  custom  requires  that  subordinate 
officers  must  obey  their  superiors  and 
not  express  opinions  in  disagreement 
with  their  orders.  Captains  and  majors, 
knowing  full  well  that  an  entry  could 


easily  be  made  on  th^ir  persoimel  record 
cards  to  the  effect  that  their  'services  on 
court-martial  work  is  unsatisfactory^, 
found  it  "mibealthy"  to  hand  down  deci- 
sions that  were  in  disagreement  with 
those  of  a  colonel  that  was  presiding  as 
president  of  Hie  war  trial  commission. 

Court  procedure  at  these  trials  was  a 
far  cry  from  that  used  at  home.  Defense 
attorneys  were  greatly  hsimpered  in 
their  work.  For  instancej  in  America  the 
acciiser  is  forced  to  Iface  the  accused,  and 
his  testimony  is  subject  to  croiss-exaim- 
nation  by  defense  counsel.  But  such  pro- 
cedure was  out  of  the  question  in  these 
war  trials,  for  mistreated  Allied  pris- 
oners were  back  in  Australia,  Engfand, 
Canada  and  the  TJnited  States ;  some  on 
farms,  some  in  hospitals.  So,  to  avoid 
the  impossible  task  of  having  these  men 
return  to  Germany  and  Japan  and  stand 
before  their  enemies  and  accuse  them 
openlyj  written  statements  or  affidavits 
were  substituted.  Oftentimes  these  affida- 
vits contained  a  percentage  of  truth  and 
a  percentage  of  patriotic  hatred,  resent- 
ment and  vindictive  statements  intended 
to  make  former  prison  keepers  take  the 
rap.  When  twenty  or  thirty  of  such  writ- 
fen  statements  were  thrown  against  an 
accused  man  at  one  of  these  trials  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  refute  it,  since  he 
could  not  cross-examine  the  writers. 

Trial  by  Inquisition 

Probably  the  most  tragic  part  of  this 
whole  business  has  been  the  '^self  con- 
fessions" that  some  investigators  ob- 
tained by  using  physical  and  mental 
brutality,  **third  degree"  methods,  ruses 
and  similar  stratagem.  The  use  of  these 
tactics  in  the  Malmedy  war  trials  in  Gfer- 
many,  in  which  137  Nazi  defendants  were 
hiistreated,  have  shocked  all  decent  peo- 
ple. Senator  Langer  charged  that  ""con- 
fessions"  were  gotten  by  ''beating  and 
brutal  kickings,  knocking  out  teeth  and 
breaking  jaws,  mock  trials,  solitary  con- 
finement, torture  with  burning  splinters, 
posturing  as  priests,  very  limited  ra- 
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tions,  spiritual  deprivations  and  false 
promises  of  acquittal'^  One  "standard 
operating  procedure"  consisted  of  *lEnee- 
tng''  or  kicking  the  accused  in  the 
''groin'',  a  parJor  description  of  an  atro- 
cious act. 

It  is  reported  that  "mock  trials''  were 
held  in  which  the  accused  were  brought 
before  investigators  dressed  in  army 
uniforms.  Thus  disguised,  they  sat  be- 
hind a  black  table  upon  which  was  a 
crucifix  and  two  candles  that  furnished 
the  only  light  in  the  room.  In  this  eerie 
atmosphere  the  victim  was  given  a  sham 
trial  with  false  witnesses,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  at  dawn.  Then,  when 
the  first  streaks  of  daylight  ^ppBared 
someone  called  on  the  victim  with  a 
prepared  "confession",  telling  him  if  he 
signed  he  would  at  least  escape  with  his 
life.  Using  another  ruse,  an  investigator 
dressed  as  a  Catholic  priest  entered  the 
cell  of  the  accused,  heard  his  confession, 
and  then  upon  leaving  suggested  that  he 
sign  whatever  the  authorities  gave  him 
even  if  it  was  not  the  truth*  ''It  will  get 
your  freedom,"  and  "I  can  give  you  abso- 
lution now  in  advance,"  he  was  told  by 
the  bogus  priest. 

Hundreds  of  years  were  spent  in  de- 
veloping the  Magna  Carta,  Habeas  Cor- 
pus and  various  Acts  in  an  effort  to  curb 
just  such  ''star  chamber^'  proceedings  as 
this.  And  though  the  present  democratic 
procedure  frequently  seems  technical, 
cumbersome,  long-winded  and  sometimes 
unjust  in  that  it  permits  criminals  to 
escape  for  lack  of  jadiciai  proof,  it  is  the 
best  safeguard  against  the  jailing  and 
execution  of  innocent  men.  Yet,  the  way 
the  colonels  and  army  officers  at  these 
war  trials  let  down  the  bars  and  admiJ^- 
ted  all  manner  of  improper  "evidence" 
reveals  their  scorn  for  judicial  justice 
and  their  sublime  pride  in  their  own 
personal  integrity,  Eemarked  Senator 
J.  R,  McCarthy;  "How  can  we  condemn 
the  Eussians  for  the  way  they  conduct 
trials,  if  we  do  just  as  bad,  or  worse  T 

The  sentences  handed  down  by  them 
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conumssions  were  also  out  of  line  witii 
what  is  considered  proper  in  civil  courts. 
The  army  has  its  own  methods  of  pun- 
ishing those  it  finds  guilty.  If  an  of- 
fense actually  warrants  five  years'  iin- 
prisanment,  it  is  increased  to  sev^n,  ten 
or  fifteen  yearw  in  these  war  trials.  This 
way  the  army  holds  a  club  over  the  head 
of  the  prisoner  to  force  him  to  exercise 
good  behavior.  After  a  couple  of  years 
in  prison  the  sentence  can  be  ci;tt  down, 
or  at  the  conclusion  of  a  few  more  years 
the  prisoner  can  be  set  free  with  all  ap- 
pearance of  clemeney,  Oecasiortally  there 
are  exceptions,  and  the  accused  are  ac- 
quitted for  lack  of  suffioiei^t  evidence. 

Judicial  Justice  in  Name  Only 

To  answer  the  question,  Are  alleged 
war  criminals  given  fair  trials  accord- 
ing to  dejnaocratic  concepts?  those  that 
are  familiar  with  the  proceedingrs  can- 
not give  an  unqualified  answer  in  the 
af&rmative.  The  judges  are  neither  neu- 
tralj  independentj  unbiased  nor  detached 
from  an  interest  in  the  cases^  They  would 
need  to  be  citizens  of  neutral  countries 
to  qualify  as  impartial.  When  sitting  on 
a  eomniisaion  with  a  colonel,  no  captain 
or  major  gives  full  rein  to  his  own  in- 
dependent judgment  with  his  salary  in- 
crease at  stake,  with  a  promising  future 
and  his  promotion  at  stake.  The  admis- 
sion as  evidence  of  gossip,  hearsay  and 
opinion^  untested  by  cross-examination, 
loads  the  judge's  mind  against  the  ac- 
eused-  Safeguards  against  railroading 
an  innocent  man  off  to  prison  are  miss- 
ing. Also  the  sentencing  procedure  does 
not  allow  these  military  judges  to  assay 
fair  penalties. 

Moreover,  members  of  these  military 
commissions  are  not  unbiased.  How 
could  they  he^  after  reading  home  papers 
during  the  war,  which,  as  standard 
propaganda  practice,  required  omission 
of  the  enemy's  viewpoint  t  As  one  Amer- 
ican captain,  after  hearing  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  a  Japanese  captain  for  not 
restraining  his  men  from  mistreating 
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Allied  prisoners,  declared:  ^TVell,  I'm 
glad  it  isn't  the  other  way  around.  I  had 
105  men  under  me  in  Okinawa.  After 
what  we  had  been  told,  what  cruelty  the 
Japs  had  used  on  our  men^  I  sure 
wouldn't  want  to  be  responsible  for  what 
they  did  after  they  were  loosed  on  the 
enemy." 

Once  found  guilty,  the  sentence  im- 
posed does  not  altogether  reflect  the 
democratic  spirit  of  justice.  This  is  be- 
cause the  individual  criminal  and  his  de- 
gree of  guilt  is  lost  in  the  overriding  de- 
termination to  issue  a  national  punish- 
ment on  the  defeated  enemy.  Judges, 
therefore,  are  not  free  to  consider  wheth- 
er the  sentence  imposed  will  cure,  re- 
form or  correct  the  one  guilty  of  com- 
mitting war  crimes.  At  the  best  the  sen- 
tence IS  punishment;  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  the  minimum  it  is  retribution;  to 
the  extent  that  it  exceeds  the  minimum 
it  is  vengeance;  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
based  on  exaggerated  or  inflammatory 
evidence^  it  is  vindictiveness. 

Man  has  little  reason  to  boast  of  his 
justice,  for  since  the  days  when  Nimrod 
stepped  beyond  his  own  borders  in  a 
campaign  of  conquest,  all  nations  have 
been  embroiled  in  wars  and  couuterwara. 
And  who  is  able  to  ferret  out  and  bring 
to  justice  the  real  culprits,  the  callous 
beasts,  the  monsters  and  morons  who 
are  guilty  of  fomenting  such  warsf  Or 
who  is  able  to  punish  with  just  retribu- 
tion the  multitudes  whose  hands  are 
stained  with  participation  in  crimes  of 
war  of  one  sort  or  another?  How  force- 
fully recent  events — years  of  blood- 
spitting  wars  followed  by  years  of  guilt- 
searching  trials — show  that  no  govern- 
ment today  is  able  to  administer  justice 
or  cope  with  the  staggering  problems  of 
this  wicked  world!  Surely,  what  lovers 
of  peace  and  righteousness  and  justice 
need  and  desire  is  Jehovah  God's  King- 
dom government  that  will  put  an  end  to 
all  warsj  abolish  boundary  ^  feuds  for- 
ever, prohibit  war  crimes,  and  establish 
a  just  and  righteous  rule ! — Contributed. 
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Gfeathered  Incubator  Operators 


C  Long  before  man  thought  of  artificially  in- 
cubating Ben  eggs  eertein  birds  Trere  sn^s^asiiiUy 
in  the  business  for  themselves.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  environment  at  hand^  or  building  a  snitable 
oven  if  iecessarj-,  these  birds  use  various  means 
other  than  their  body  heat  to  hatch  their  eggs. 
Their  devices  aire  aometimes  simple/  sometimes 
complex,  but  always  efficient*  . 
C  Probably  the  best-known  bird  that  iises  "arti- 
ficial" beat  to  hatch  its  eggs  is  the  Aiiican  ostrich. 
Scooping  out  a  shallow  saucer  in  the  sand  for  its 
eggSj  it  lets  the  radiant  snnhearas  'B.o  the  work. 
The  Egyptian  plover ^  also  using  the  snn*s  heat, 
knowa  that  too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  too  bad. 
So,  after  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  warm  sande^ 
l^t  they  become  hard-boiled  in  the  shells,  she  sits 
qn  them  during  the  heat  of  the  day  to  shield  them 
from  the  torrid  sun.  Out  in  the  East  Indies  on  the 
Mojueeas  islands  there  is  9.  bird  that  juries  its 
eggs  14  to  34  inches  deep  in  the  sand  along  the 
beaches.  At  such  a  depth  a  uniform  temperature  is 
maintained  night  and  day  (the  heat  is  furnished 
by  the  snn),  and  seepage  from  the  ocean  provides 
proper  moisture. 

C  The  whole   family  of  fowls    (Megupodiidae) f 
simiSar  in  claaaification  to  domestic  chickens,  but 
not  being  Dest-si  tiers,  use  some  rery .  interesting 
methods  to  incubate  their 
eggs.   These  birds  include 
many  species  of  brush  tur- 
keys   found   in   Australia 
and  many  of  the  islands 
northward  to  the  Philip- 
pines,   One    species    that 
lives  in  the  Celebes  buries 
its  eggs  in  the  vicinity  of 
hot  springSt  while  another 
goes  up  the  slopes  of  an 
active  volcano  and  leaves 

its  eggs  in  a  crevice  where  they  can  soak  up 
wanuth  from  the  boiling  mountain. 
<t  Other  members  of  this  interesting  family  build 
an  incubator  capable  of  generating  its  own  heat. 
The  Leipoa  oceliaia  of  southern  Australia  digs  a 
hole  in  the  sandy  soil  and  fills  it  with  leaves,  tr^e 
bark^  twigs  and  other  vegetable  matter  that  will 
ferment.  This  compost  pit  develops  quite  a  tern* 
perature  during  the  months  that  follow;  in  fact, 
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a  temperature  too  hot  for  the  eggs.  The  bird 
knoFwa  this^  and  waits  till  it  cools  down  to  about 
85-95*  Fahrenheit/  Then  it  digs  a  hole  into  .the 
center,  lays  its  eggs,  covers  them  over  with  a  layer 
of  eandj  and  then  fills  up  the  hole  with  a  niixture 
of  sand  and  composts  But  this  ia  not  all:  on  clear, 
hot  days  these  birds  call  around  in  the  mornings 
and  open  up  the  nest  down  to  the  last  layer  of 
sand  that  covers  the  eggs.  Then,  at  the  close  of  the 
day  they  carefully  cover  up  the  nest  so  that  the 
soaked  up  heat  will  not  escape,  S^marf  birds  I 
C  Many  species  of  these  incubator  builders  con- 
struct a  mound  of  compost  material  rather  than 
dig  a  pitj  which  seema  just  as  efficient*  A  curious 
thing  about  the  Australian  brush  turkey,  Alectora 
lathamif  is  the  fact  that  when  it  looks  like  rain 
the  cock  opens  up  the  top  of  the  monnd,  and  then 
when  the  rain  is  over  he  closes  up  the  hole.  This 
/rngii  seem  hke  a  foolish  t^ng  to  do  uni}}  h  h 
explained  that  the  moieture  thug  taken  in  increases 
the  rate  of  fermentation,  and  consequently  raises 
the  temperaturSj  while  at  the  same  time  provides 
an  ideal  humidity  beneficial  in  hatching. 
C  In  such  an  incubator  as.  that  built  by  the  Aus- 
tralian brush  turkey  the  temperature  is  so  lowj 
85-90"  r,,  it  is  a  wonder  the  eggs  hatch  at  all.  Hen 
eggs  would  not.  But  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom 

took  care  of  this  in  design- 
ing the  eggs.  The  brush 
turkey's  eggs  are  very 
large,  weigh  as  much  as 
17  percent  of  the  mother's 
weight,  and  have  yolks 
that  are  something  like  200 
percent  the  size  of  the  al- 
bumen. The  yof^  of  hen 
eggs  are  only  62  percent 
as  much  as  the  alhumenj 
hence  the  brush  turkey^s 
eggs  generate  much  more  heat  in  themselves  thah 
chicken  eggs^  and  consequently  need  less  exterior 
heat. 

A  strange  and  unsolved  mystery  is  the  fact  that 
this  group  of  birds  all  deposit  thfar  ^gB  in  a  ver- 
tical position  "VPith  the  large  end  up.  Somehow^  it 
is  believed,  this  feature  has  something  to  do  with 
the  hatchabUity  of  the  eggs  in  these  bird-made  in- 
cubators. 

AWAKE  ! 


MOTH. MENACE 
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ONE  hundred  million  dollars  is  a  lot 
^  of  money  to  lose.  Yet  conservative 
estimates  say  American  homes  suffer 
this  much  Joss  each  year  due  to  the 
ravaging  effects  of  moths.  Others  figure' 
the  annual  damage  amounts  closer  to 
$200,000,000,  mth  thousands  of  tons  of 
costly  material  totally  ruined,  'In  one 
year/'  says  George  Stimpson  in  Informa- 
tion Roundupj  '*the  larvae  of  one  female 
[moth]  can  easily  destroy  as  much  wool 
as  a  dozen  sheep  can  produce.''  Here 
then  is  a  deadly  enemy  o¥  the  family 
budget,  one  that  every  household  should 
be  on  guard  against.  Know  your  enemy^ 
her  characteristics  and  habits  of  lif e,  and 
also  know  your  weapons,  their  power  and 
effectiveness;  then  plan  your  strategy, 
win  the  n^oth  battle,  and  save  yourself 
a  lot  of  money  besides. 

There  are  some  6^000  species  of  moths 
in  the  United  States  but  very  few  of 
these  come  uninvited  into  peopWs  homes 
and  there  carry  on  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion. Clothes  moths  are  not  natives  of 
North  America,  They'  emigrated  from 
the  old  country  as  stowaways  in  the 
trunks  of  early  settlers.  Both  they  and 
their  relatives,  the  carpet  and  fur  moths, 
there  being  several  species  of  each,  are 
lepidoptera  belonging  to  the  family 
named  Tineidae. 

On  the  wing  in  the  adult  stage  they  are 
all  very  harmless.  Banish  the  thought  I 
They  would  not  think  of  nibbling  even 
on  the  most  tender  fiber  of  wool.  Why, 
their  mouths  and  stomachs  cannot  han- 
dle such  mundane  material.  Many  moths 
in  the  reproductive  stage  of  adulthood 
have  sufficient  reserve  energy  to  carry 
on  without  eating,  while  those,  that  do 
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take   nourishment   sip   only   on   dainty 
nectars  of  delicate  flowers* 

Instead  of  food,  Mrs.  Moth  has  an- 
other matter  on^her  mind,  that  of  finding 
a  suitable  nest  in  which  to  lay  her  eggs, 
"Suitable"  means  a  warm  woolly  place  in 
the  folds  of  a  sweater,  the  pleats  of  a 
skirt,  the  cuffs  of  trouser  legs^  or  be- 
tween the  cushions  on  the  sofa*  It  must 
be  a  dark  hideaway  too,  for  moths  'love 
darkness  better  than  light  because  their 
deeds  are  evil\ 

The  Babies  ike  Villains 

The  Mrs,  is  a  busy  gah  She  has  a  lot 
of  work  to  do  and  her  short  life-span 
is  only  a  few  days,  at  the  most'  only  a 
few  weeks*  When  finished  ovipositing 
she  has  laid  from  100  to  300  eggs  in 
2-dozen  batches.  Still  no  harm  done.  But 
woe  unto  the  garment  the  day  the  eggs 
hatch!  In  normal  summer  temperatures 
this  takes  from  4  to  8  days,  but  in  a  cool 
place  they  may  remain  dormant  for  three 
years.  Emerging  from  their  shells,  the 
tiny  imps,  about  1/16  of  an  inch  long, 
begin  gnawing  on  anything  and  every- 
thing they  come  in  contact  with  that  is 
made  of  wool^  fur,  feathers  or  horsehair. 
No  vegetarians,  they  by-pass  all  cottons 
and  linens,  and  synthetic  fibers  such  as 
rayon  and  nylon.  If  undisturbed  the 
larvae  caterpillars  may  spend  the  surn- 
mer  eating  the  seat  out  of  hubby's  win- 
ter suit,  growing  fat,  and  reaching  a 
length  of  1/4  to  3/S  inch.  No  wonder 
moths  have  been  called  "the  best-fed 
household  pest !" 

At  some  time  during  this  larvae  stage 
the  worms  or  caterpillars  build  them- 
selves cocoons,  the  design  of  which  iden- 
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tifies  each  species*  Some  fashion  them- 
selves a  movable  cylindrical  case",  a  sort 
of  house-ear  in  which  they  live,  as  they 
€tat  their  way  through  jour  wardrobe. 
The  carpet  moth  spins  a  cobwebbing  re- 
treat of  ailky  threads  among  the  piling 
of  the  rug.  Other  species  of  clothes  moths 
cannot  be  bothered  with  cocoons  until 
they  have  finished  their  job  of  destruc- 
tion and  are  ready  to  sleep  through  their 
change  in  life,  the  pupa  stage  in  the  life 
cycle.  This  ehrysalh  or  pupa  sta^e  var- 
ies in  length  from  8  days  to  4  weeks, 
and  it  is  during  this  time  that  wings  de- 
velop as  well  as  the  reproductive  or- 
ganism of  adulthood.  Emerging  as.  full- 
fledged  moths,  the  cycle  has  been  com- 
plete which  may  have  taken  five  yearsj 
although  it  can  then  last  but  55  days.  In 
the  warmer  climateSj  and  in  steam-heated 
buildings,  the  cycle  seems  to  go  on  con- 
tinuously, but  in  seasonally  cold  climates 
it  is  ^nterruj)ted  from  time  to  time  with 
dormant  periods  of  inactivity. 

Planning  the  Battle  Strategy 

Only  the  wool-eating  worms  do  the 
damage,  it  is  true,  but  if  the  eggs  are 
killed  or  the  industrious  mother  is  pre- 
vented from  ovipositing^  then  the  cycle 
is  broken,  the  brats  never  hatch  and  the 
battle  is  won.  There  are  many  weapons, 
as  well  as  tactical  maneuvers,  that  can 
be  employed  both  offensively  and  defen- 
sively in  this  battle.  Circumstances 
should  dictate  which  are  to  be  used.  Fre- 
quent washing  and  dry  cleamng  are  two 
of  the  best  moth-proofing  treatments 
there  are,  and  if  used  there  is  no  neces- 
sity of  storing  the  garments  away  dur- 
ing the.  summer. 

The  diseoneerting  fact  that  bachelors  sel- 
dom have  moths  proves  an  important  point  in 
moth-control,  for  bachelors  don't  pack  away 
their-  clothes  m  grood  housewifely  fashion. 
They  just  keep  them  cleaned  and  hanging  in 
the  doset.  Deplorable  as  it  seems  t^  the  tidy 
feminine  mind,  it^a  a  lot  safer  than  storing 
them  away  under  the  usual  partly  "moth- 
proof" conditions. — House  and  Garden, 
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However,  winter  dothing^  used  only  a 
few  months  in  the  year,  should  be  stored 
away  in  the  spring.  Sweaters,  scarfs, 
underwear,  blankets  and  sueh  like  can  be 
washed;  suits,  overcoats  and  nonwash- 
ables  can  be  dry-cleaned.  If  impractical 
to  either  wash  or  dry-clean^  then  brisk 
brushing,  especially  under  collars,  in- 
side pockets,  etc..  and  exposure  to  the 
sun  for  several  days  is  very  effective. 
Articles  that  are  subject  to  fading  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  direct  sunrays. 

When  storing  woolens  for  the  summer 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to 
watch,  a  point  so  often  overlooked,  is  to 
make  sure  that  every  hole  and  crack  is 
absolutely  tight  This  holds  true  whether 
cedar  chests,  trunks^  boxes,  garment 
bags  or  closets  are  used.  Ordinary  wrap- 
ping paper  is  plentjr  good,  provided  it  is 
sealed  tight  with  stacker  tape.  If  the  con- 
venience of  an  extra  closet  is  available  it 
too  should  be  sealed  throughout  lest 
moths  find  their  way  in  through  the  wall 
partitions.  Gummed  paper  or,  better  yet^ 
scotch  masking  tape  should  be  placed 
around  the  outside  of  the  door.  Kemem- 
ber  that  all  this  effort  may  be  wasted  if 
one  falls  to.  cover  the  keyhole*  Aiiother 
very  good  suggestion  for  storing  blankets 
is  the  use  of  new  galvanized  ash  cans, 
making  sure  there  are  no  small  holes 
around  the  bottom  seam.  The*  lid  too 
must  be  made  airtight  with  strips  of 
masking  tape. 

Gas  and  Gun  Warfare 

If  there  are  no  eggs  in  the  garments 
when  they  are  put  away,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  moths  to  get  to  the  articles, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  apray  or  use  moth 
balls.  However,  as  a  double  precaution, 
just  in  case  a  moth  does  get  in,  it  is  good 
to  use  some  sort  of  repellent.  So  many 
women  think  that  Mrs.  Moth  finds  the 
faint  smell  of  moth  balls  as  objectionable 
as  they  do ;  but  this  is  not  true.  Moths 
have  no  sense  of  smell,  hence  the  hang- 
ing up  of  a  few  moth  balls  in  an  open 
closet  or  half -open  trunk  is  no  more  pro- 
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tectioji  than  a  superstitious  rabbit  foot 
or  horseshoe  or  an  African  fetish.  Moth 
balls  made  of  naphthalene^  or  the  new- 
er and  more  powerful  jjaradichloroben- 
zene  flakes  ("para"  for  short),  evapo- 
rate as  a  gasj  and  it  is  this  gas  that  kills 
the  eggs  and  larvae  provided  it  is  con- 
centrated enough.  Therefore,  for  every 
75  or  100  cubic  feet  of  storage  apace  there 
should  be  at  least  one  pound  of  these 
chemicals  present 

Guns,  that  is,  spray  guns,  can  be  load- 
ed up  with  potent  ammunition  and  fired 
at  prospective  maternity  wards  of  baby 
moths.  There  is  an  attachment  for  mod- 
ern vacuum  cleaners  that  lays  down  a 
heavy,  fog  of  moth^-repelling  spray,  and 
it  is  very  useful  in  spraying  large  areas, 
such  as  rugs  and  draperies.  Some  sprays 
are  supposed  to  be  effective  for  a  year. 
Be  careful  to  give  an  even  coverage,  for 
any  areas  you  miss  the  moths  will  find. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  waste  of  material  to 
use  these  sprays  on  any  materials  the 
moths  do  not  attack.  Antique  sprays  of 
forty '  years  ago,  consisting  of  a  weak 
solution  pf  corrosive  sublimate  and 
strychnine  in  alcohol,  have  been  replaced 
with  DDT  and  other  synthetic  chemicals. 

Furniture  with  mohair  upholstery  is  a 
vulnerable  target  for  the  air  attacks  of 
fuzzy-winged  moths.  And  since  these  ar- 
ticles of  the  household  cannot  be  put  up 
in  "moth  balls"  they  should  be  cleaned 
frequently  with  the  vacuum.  Also  needle- 
type  spray  outfits  are  available  that  will 
put  a  fumigant  deep  in  the  cushions. 
Moths  go  for  the  felt  used  in  grand 
pianos,  a  place  you  probaj^ly  overlooked. 

For  furs,  the  best  mothproofing  is 
offered  by  the  cold  storage  vaults  that 
are  now  available  in  all  the  larger  cities. 
Moth  eggs  will  not  hatch  and  larvae  he- 
come  inactive  in  cold  storage.  During  the 
war  a  "shock"  treatment  was  announced 
for  ridding  furs  of  moths.  By  placing  the 


furs  in  a  quick-freeze  unit  and  suddenly 

chilling  them  to  subzero  temperatures 
and  then  restoring  them  to  normal  tem- 
peratures the  larvae  are  killed*  Then  re- 
peating the  process  catches  any  eggs 
that  withstood  the  first  cold-snap  shock. 

Moth'proo/ing  Wool 

One  of  the  latest  ideas  in  the  battle 
agaiiist  moths  is  to  treat  blankets,  furni- 
ture coverings,  rugs  and  carpets  and 
drapery  materials  with  moth-repellent 
chemicals  in  the  process  of  their  manu- 
facture. The  effectiveness  of  such  treat- 
ments is  said  to  withstand  five  washings 
and  cleanings  and  last  five  years.  Men's 
suits  are  now  advertised^  the  fabrics  of 
which  have  been  "Boconized".  This 
means  the  wool  in  them  has  been  treated 
with  a  substance  that  chemically  and 
permanently  unites  with  the  molecules 
in  the  fiber  and  prevents  moths  from 
even  sampling  the  goods.  Anyone  can 
now  get  this  chemical,  made  by  the  Bo- 
con  Chemical  Company,  of  New  York 
city,  and  spray  or  dip  one's  suits  and 
sweaters  and  other  woolens  in  it.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  withstand  25  dry  clean- 
ings or  5  water  washings,  and  is  said  not 
to  damage  the  wool. 

The  havoc  wrought  by  the  offspring 
of  moths  is  not  a  menace  peculiar  to 
modern  times.  Sixteen  centuries  before 
Christ  poor  sore-eaten  Job  likened  him- 
self to  "a  garment  that  is  moth  eaten". 
As  for  winning  the  battle  against  moths, 
there  is  no  better  advice  than  that  given 
by  Christ  Jesus  when  He  said :  "Lay  not 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth* 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  ana 
where  thieves  break  through  and  ste^l: 
hut  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  nor  steal/' — Job  13:28; 
Matthew  6 :  19, 20. 
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Ss:ience  Items 


"After  Thdr  Kind" 

<L  According  to  the  Russian  professor  T,  B. 
Lysenkoj  heredity  chfLracteTistics  can  be  changed 
at  will  by  changing  the  environment,  and  thenee 
transmit  the  changes  to  swcceeding  generatioiis. 
Mod<iMi  genetic  science,  in  thousands  of  con- 
trolled experiments,  haa  failed  to  find  evidence 
to  support  this  theory,  which  ia  known  as  the 
theory  of  inheritance  of  acquired  charaeteria- 
tica.  It  had  been  univeisally  regarded  as  un- 
true until  it  was  recently  revived  by  Professor 
LysenkOj  a  membeir  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  and 
became  a  subject  of  raging  controveray  in  Rus- 
sia. It  led  to  the  dismissal,  exile  and  liquidation 
of  many  of  Russia's  top  geneticists  and  biolo- 
gistSj  and  flU  opposing  doctrine  waa  branded 
''bourgeois  genetics"* 

C  But  on  Apiil  10,  1949,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity announced  that  long-term  experiments  with 
bacteria  provided  further  proof  that  change  in 
environment  does  not  influence  heredity  in  any 
way.  The  seientiste  showed  that  certain  micro- 
orgamsms  that  appeared  to  have  changed  as  a 
result  of  changed  environment  actually  had  in- 
herited those  changes  before  alteration  of  en- 
vironment. Miero-organiams  were  used  in  the 
experiments  because  of  their  ability  to  produce 
a  generation  in  t^penty  minutes,  and  thereby 
make  possible  a  study  of.  many  generations 
within  a  relatively  short  time.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  hereditary  mechaniamB  in  animals,  plants 
and  bacteria  all  follow  the  same  fundamental 
Ibwb  of  genetics*  Once  again  aeience  corrobo- 
rates the  law  of  heredity  stated  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Bible  book  Genesis,  namely,  that  all 
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thinga  bring  forth  "after  their  kind"— Yss, 
11,  IS,  21,  24,  25. 

Palomar  "Ey&"  Still  Nearsighted 
C  The  San  Diego  Unionj  March  2,  1949,  gave 
the  following  interesting  report  on  Palomar's 
telescope:  "The  20l)-inch  telescope  on  Palomar 
mountain,  taking  a  look  twice  as  far  as  man 
ever  saw  before,  has  made  its  first  great  dis- 
covery.  There  is  no  outer  edge  to  the  universe 
of  stars  even  that  far  away^  the  distance  ligbt 
can  travel  in  a  billion  years  [it  travels  more 
than  186,000  miles  in  one  second] »  Even  out 
there,  the  telescope  found  families  of  stars  like 
our  own  Milky  Way*  The  discovery  is  the  first 
step  to  great  things.  It  may  mean  a  restudying 
of  Einstein's  theory  that  the  universe  is  limited. 
Possibly  there  aren't  any  limits.  This  new,  f  a^- 
distant  part  of  the  universe  was  photographed 
February  1  by  Dr,.Edwin  Hubble,  the  astrono- 
mer, Hubhle,  in  lining  up  the  new  telescope  for 
further  polishing  of  its  mirror,  turned  the  in- 
strument northward  and  upward  to  shoot  for 
distance.  In  this  north  region,  the  stars  of  the 
]lkliUry  Way  are  less  numerous.  It  is  good  for 
looking  into  the  complete  unknown .  He  got 
some  pictures,  pin-point  siEe.  They  were  ari- 
nounced  at  the  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy as  nebulae,  a  billion  light-years  distant. 
,  .  ,  The  200-inch  telescope  probably  can  see 
farther  than  the. billion  years  of  its  first  long- 
distance shots." 

C  But  Palomar'a  "giant  eye"  is  still  too  near- 
sighted to  see  the  expansiveness  of  Jphnvflh 
God's  universe. 
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nsects  on  the  Radar  Screen 

*^  "Blips"  are  the  light  spots  on  the  viewing  screen  of  radar  equipment,  caused  by  the 
reflection  of  radar  waves  that  warn  the  operator  of  objects  located.  Heretofore  un- 
explained blips  appearing  on  the  screen  are  now  said  to  be  fiying  insects  in  the  lower 
atmosphere  that  reflect  the  radar  waves  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  sent  .back  as 
echoes  from   a   plane.    A   powerful   searchlight   beam   pierced   mght   blackness   while 
observers  at  different  levels  of  a.  200'foot  tower  counted  insects  and  radar  operators 
counted  blips,  Th^  sighting  of  insects  and  blips  coincided  often  enough  to  justify  the 
explanation,  and  insects  fit  the  descriptions  of  the  heretofore  mysterious,  blips.  They 
are  small,  move  at  speeds  comparable  to  wind  velodty,  with  and  against  the  wind,  are 
present  both  day  and  nightj  and  there  are  more  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold. 
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P)RT   ROYAL  waa   once  &  pirate's 
paradise^  but  today  it  rests  on  the 
b'^ttom  of  the  sea. 

The  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury unveiled  West  Indian  history  in 
dramatic  episodes  with  Jamaica  in  a 
leading  role.  From  the  clutches  of  Spain 
the  island  went,  by  conquest^  into  British 
possession-  During  this  period  Port 
Royal,  then  the  capital  of  Jamalcaj  be- 
came chief  hideout  for  buccaneers,  those 
rollicking  rascals  who  roved  the  high 
seas  in  those  days.  Jamaica's  governor 
welcomed  these  wild  £yid  lawless  charac- 
ters; for  his  was  a  constant  dread  of 
attacks  by  revengeful  Spaniards,  of 
whom  the  buccaneers  were  avowed  ene- 
mies. Now,  the  foul  spirit  of  plundering, 
being  thus  invoked  by  authority,  soon 
manifested  itself  in  more  daring  evil 
emissaries — the  marauding,  murderous 
pirates  I 

^  With  such  piratical  protectionj  coupled 
with  the  bristling  command  of  old  Fort 
Charles,  Port  Royal  stuck  out  like  Eng- 
land's glittering  saber  brandished  in  the 
face  of  the  Spanish  colonial  kingdom. 
Near  by,  did  lie  the  golden  principality 
of  Panama,  and  the  lustrous  treasure- 
lands  of  the  South  Sea.  A  glorious  lure 
for  Port  Royal's  brood  of  pirates  indeed  1 
And  never  did  "they  spurn  such  lure,  as 
the  run  of  succeeding  years  well  re- 
vealed. Port  Royal 
soon  became  their 
treasure  chest. 
MyngSj  a  British 
^^^^^^^       admiral,  was  one  of 

^l^te^^^^^fc     ^^^  fi^^i  ^^  crown 

this  principal  town 
with  glow  and  for- 
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JAMAICA'S 
LOST  CAPITAL 

tune  by  his  plunder,  in  1662,  of  the 
Spanish  town  of  St*  Jago  de  Cuba,  and 
other  maritime  exploits.  But  her  crest 
was  yet  to  be  set  a-glitter  by  many  an- 
other of  her  barbarous  brood.  Roberts, 
Avery,  Kidd,  "Blackbeard,"  and  all  the 
evil  crew  of  the  "Jolly  Rogers"^  were 
the  most  notorious  scoundrels  and  cut- 
throats of  her  pirate  wolf-packs.  For 
years,  like  falcons,  they  swooped  down 
through  the  Spanish  Main,  robbed  the 
Spanish  treasure  ships,  played  havoe 
with  shipping  that  flowed  through  the 
Florida  Channel,  and  for  merriment, 
with  their  rich  spoils,  crowded  into  Port 
Eoyal,  a  speedy  refuge  and  a  quick 
market  for  their  pillage. 

But  the  most  notorious  of  them  all, 
and  the  one  whose  name,  until  this  day, 
haunts  the  remains  of  Port  Royal,  was 
Sir  Henry  Morgan,  the  one-time  lieuten- 
ant governor  of  Jamaica,  and  conqueror 
of  Panama.  That  arch  iiend  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  Welsh  farmer,  and,  as  a  youth, 
was  sold  into  slavery  in  Barbados.  Dur- 
ing his  days  as  a  slave  he  wag  inspired 
with  enthusiasm  for  his  later  adventures 
on  the  high  seas.  Numerous  were  his  evil 
exploits,  but  his  bloody  plunder  of  Pana- 
ma in  1670  was  his  crown  for  rapine. 
Away  from  that  massacre  he  sailed,  with 
six  hundred  persons,  men, 
women,  children  and  slaves, 
and  with  175  muleloads  of 
silver,  gold  and  p  r  e  c  i  o  u  s 
stones.  After  this  staggering 
success,  then  Morgan  swin- 
dled his  crew  of  its  share  of 
the  bootyj  left  theni  marooned 
on  a  desert  island,  and,  with 
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the  entire  spoil  of  £70,000  and  other 
treaaures,  put  out  to  sea.  And  for  where! 
His  unholy  haven,  Port  Boyall 

When  pirates  thus  returned  to  Fort 
Eoyal  (and  seldom  did  they  return  with- 
out  much  booty)  the  old  capital,  with 
added  evils  to  increase  its  constant  state 
of  wictednessj  became  a  devil's  den  of 
Bword-clanging  and  hilarity.  The  riches 
accumulated  over  long  years  by  the 
Spaniards  were  squandered  in  taverns 
and  brothel  houses  in  a  few  nights, 

A  Den  of  Debauchery 

A  continual  carnival  of  craae  and  cor- 
ruptiorij  Port  Royal's  Bins  were  many; 
drinking,  swearing,  gambling,  whoring, 
killing — ''indeed  the  place  has  been  one 
of  the  lewdest  in  the  Christian  World,  a 
sink  of  filthiness^  and  a  mere  Sodomf' 
''The  state  was  barbaric  but  splendid. 
No  form  of  vice  was  wantin^i  no  indul- 
gence too  extravagant  for  its  lawless 
population."  Revealing  one  source  of  the 
town's  notoriety,  Sir  Thomas  Modyford, 
friend  of  Morgan,  the  pirate  and  gover- 
nor of  Jamaica  at  that  time,  wrote :  "The 
Spaniards  wondered  much  at  the  sick- 
ne;5S  of  our  people,  untii  they  knew  the 
strength  of  their  drinks,  but  then  they 
wondered  more  that  they  were  not  aU 
dead,*' 

Pregnant  with  riches  and  evUs,  so  in 
her  glory,  flourished  this  pompous  em- 
porium of  her  day.  With  two  thousand 
houses  (and  many  of  them  as  good  as 
any  in  London  at  that  time)  she  reached 
her  pinnacle  of  splendor.  As  in  wealth 
she  increased^  so  in  wickedness  she 
flourished.  This  was  Port  Royal. 

Ber  Days  Numbered 

Sweltering  midday,  Tuesday,  June  7, 
1692,  Came  a  gentle  shudder  of  the 
earth.  Another,  more  marked  than  the 
first!  Prom  the  distance — a  horrible 
aonnd  like  Nature  moaning  in  anguish, 
From  sea^  from  sky  or  from  land,  no  one 
could  telL  Horrot-breeding^  terrorizing, 
soul-devouring  rumbles  I  A  jarring  quake 
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with  Earth  writhing  in  wild  convnlaiona! 
A  colossal  gape  of  Earth's  ravenous 
jawsl  A  desperate  struggle  with  lashing 
^reat  biJJpws,  •  and  with  a  thunderous 
crash! — down  went  Port  Royal!  Screams 
of  anguish,  shrieks  of  horror,  men,  mul- 
titudes, buildings,  and  wharves  loaded 
with  merchandise,  in  a  moment  swal- 
lowed  down  by  Tragedy  with  one 
aqueous  gulp !  Like  an  ill-fated  galleon, 
iadened  with  bounteous  booty,  and  witli 
all  her  crew  of  scoundrels,  down,  down, 
down  she  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the 
seal 

So  perished  preeumptuons  Port  Roy- 
al, It  was  as  though  divine  judgment  had 
been  wrathfully  expressed  against  her. 
As  ^nbelng  a  dreadful  warning  to  a  sleepy 
world:  or  God's  heavy  judgment  showed 
on  a  sinful  people^  as  a  forerunrier  of  the 
terribZe  day  of  tiie  Lord^^  was  Fort 
BovaVs  sudden  destruction  in  Uie  sight 
of  Captain  Crocket.  (1692) 

Of  the  violent  panic  that  gripped  her 
in  her  last  hysteric  m.omentj  few  of  her 
despairing  population  were  left  to  telU 
Memorially,  of  that  few  was  one  Lewis 
Galdy,  On  his  tombstone  at  a  place  not 
I&r  from  Port  Royalj  an  inscription  tells 
us;  "Here lies  Lewis  Galdy,  Esquire  .  ,  , 
who  was  born  in  Moritpelier  in  France, 
but  left  that  country  for  his  religion  and 
to  settle  in  this  island  j  where  he  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  great  earthquake  of 
1692;  and,  by  the  Providence  of  God, 
was  by  another  shock'  thrown  into  the 
sea  and  miraculously  saved  by  swim- 
ming until  a  boat  took  him  up." 

Legend  has  it  that  on  clear  days  with 
calm  weather  the  decayed  ruins"  of  old 
Port  Royal  may  yet  be  seen  cradled  deep 
beneath  the  sea.  About  fifty  yards  from 
shore  floats  an  old  buOy  called  ''Church 
Buo/',  At  this  spot,  in  1^9,  a  diver  is 
said  to  have  gone  down  and  successfully 
identified  the  remains  of  old  Fort  James. 

In  later  years,  settlers  rebuilt  Port 
Royal,  Rut  Fate  seems  to  have  pro- 
nounced a  lingering  curse  upon  the  un- 
fortunate town,  for  in  1703  she  encoun- 
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tered  a  disastr<jas  fire,,  and  waa  again 
overwhelmed  with  destruction.  Years 
after,  like  a  haunt  of  the  old  buccaneer 
daysj  Srom  the  ashes  ol  disaster  rose  a 
tliird  Port  Royal,  only  to  haye  the  fatal 
year  of  1722  blast  her  with  a  tremendous 
hurricane,  devastating  her  irreparably. 
Only  a  "ghost-town"  remained-  Finally, 
in  1744,  persistent  Fate,  in  alliance  with 
the  dreatiful,  tumultuous,  demolishing 
combine  of  earthquake  and  hurricane,  be- 
sieged the  ill-fated  town,  and  laid  her  to 
the  sands. 

Port  Royal  Today- 

On  thft  ahor^,  ix^^^x  to  wJi^T^  fhat  m- 
famous  old  town  went  down,  today,  be- 
side a  small  British  garrison  and  its 
memorial  relic,  time-worn  Fort  Charles, 
n^early  all  that  remains  is  a  moldering 
old  stone  church  around  whose  solitary 
seclusions  endures  a  "pitiable  populace, 
in  rude  and  cheerless  hovels.  The  very 
sight  hears  all  the  aspects  of  a  seques- 
tered graveyard.  And  like  a  melancholy 
epitaph  expressing  worlds  of  irony  and 
tragedy  in  one  word,  lingers  faintly  the 
ill-fated  name,  Port  Eoyal. 

Old  Port  Itoyal,  Jamaica's  lost  capital 
so  long  by  sea  and  time  obscured — ia 
she  really  losti  Almost  beyond  a  prob- 
ability, her  environs,  her  busy  marts, 
her  noisome  dens,  her  rowdy  taverns, 
and  her  lusty  brothels,  which  once 
reeked  with  gross  abominations  are  lost, 
gone  forever  I  But  as  for  her  vanished 
population,  what?  What  can  be  said  of 
them?  Vile  though  the  majority  of  them 
were,  yet  perhaps  some  few  may  benefit 
by  the  promise  of  Jehovah^'s  sure  Word; 
*'And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  ^hl^iK 
were  in  it  .  .  .  and  they  were  judged 
every  man  according  to  their  [future] 
works."— Rev.  20:13. 

Trettsure  of  Treasures 

But  think  of  it!  The  most  fabulous 
treasure  of  the  old  Caribbean  lies  buried 
with  Poi-t  Koyal  ten  fathoms  under  the 
sea!  Are  you  an  ardent  treasure  hunter? 
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Would  you  recover  that  immense  wealth? 
Without  enumerating  the  many  hazards 
that  would  surely  obstruct  you  in  such 
an  adventure^  wise  you  would  be  to  let 
perish  all  thoughts  of  it.  *'But  seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  right- 
eousness; and  all  these  [needful]  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you"  is  the  advice 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  all  conscientious 
treasure  seekers  of  these  last  days. 

Because   the  majority  of  men   have 

spurned  such  advice,  today  the  stormy 
sea  of  mankind  is  overridden  by  modern 
pirates — pirates  in  the  persons  of  big 
financial  speculators,  greedy  grafters, 
W^tck  maiketft^rs,  and  burea\\cTatic  buc- 
caneers who  employ  even  the  ''Ship  of 
State"  in  their  ruthless  raids  upon  the 
poor  and  oppressed  masses-  Their  ill- 
gotten  booty,  indeed,  in  staggering  sums, 
lies  heaped-  But  for  tragedy  "they  have 
heaped  treasure  together  for  the  last 
days"  I  More  and  more  by  the  thousands, 
even  from  the  ranks  of  the  common  man, 
petty  pirates,  chancing  the  winds  of  for- 
tune, are  launching  out  upon  the  over- 
crowded sea  of  speculation*  All  are  im- 
pelled by  tlie  same  cutthroat  spirit  of 
"get  what  you  can  regardless  of  how  you 
get  it,  and  forget  'the  other  fellow".  A 
spirit  of  piracy  for  surel 

All  such  treasure  seekers  are  certain  to 
meet  with  disaster.  Yes,  for,  akin  to  the 
horrible  fate  of  Port  Koyal,  this  wicked 
old  world,  with  all  its  ill-gotten  treas- 
ures, wil).,  soon  be  swallowed  up  by'  a 
catacly&tnic  sea  of  Jehovah's  wrath!  The 
kingdom  of  God,  embracing  peace,  health 
and  happiness  with  endless  life,  is  a 
treasure  glorious  beyond ^the  power  of 
£lLI  %t\TTi\ig  imagiuatioTis *to  portray. 
That  Kingdom  is  at  hand^  but  is  hidden 
from  all  but  the  eyes  of  Faith.  Faith's 
Kingdom-visualizing  power  lies  in  one's 
having  a  knowledge  of  God's  Word  of 
truth.  This  life-giving  truth  may  be 
found,  assures  Jehovah,  "if  thou  seekest 
her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as 
for  hid  treasures/'  What  price  treasure! 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Jamaica. 
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UNDERGROUND 


in  Czechoslovakia 


MARVELS 


THE  Czechoslovakian  Republic  is  not 
only  a  land  with  productive  corn- 
fields, meadows  and  forests,  but  glori- 
ous natural  beauties  are  also  her  heritage. 
Wooded  hills  and  mountains  encircle  her 
boundaries^  and  on  the  giant  peaks  the 
snow  continues  to  glitter  throughout  the 
summer  months.  Gentle  rivulets  and 
sparkling  brooks  murmur  unceasingly; 
swiftly-flowing  streams,, their  turbulent 
waters  foaming  at  the  weirs,  churn  their 
several  ways  through  fruitful  pastures, 
between  mountains  and  hills.  Waterfalls 
thunder  from  the  mountain  heights, 
plunging  into  the  ravines  to  poui;  their 
waters  into  the  transparent  lakes  reflect- 
ing as  in  a  mirror  the  fleeting  clouds  and 
surrounding  scenery  to  the  delight  of 
^we^struck  admirers. 

Southern  Bohemia  abounds  with  ponds 
and  lakes  in  which  carp  swim  lazily 
while  wild  ducks  and  moorhens  enliven 
the  scene,  breaking  the  quietude  of  night- 
fall with  their  calls  and  plaintive  cries. 
The  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  great 
f6reBts  act  as  balm  to  the  traveler,  a 
solace  to  jagged  nerves^  and  in  the  fall 
tlie  colors  of  the  turning  foliage  are  a 
glory  to  behold. 

Wild  romantic  regions  characterize 
this  part  of  the  country,  as  the  designa- 
tion "Bohemian-Saxon  Switzerland"  im- 
plies, and  beneath  its^fair  surface  not 
only  can  coal  and  various  ores  be  ndined, 
but  stalagmites  and  stalactites  of  sur- 
passing beauty  are  found  in  the  natural 
caves  in  various  places.  Let  us  begin 
with,  the  Punkwa  caves  in  Moravia 
Karst,  a  rocky  alpine  region  north  of 
Brno,  the  capital  city  of  Moravia. 
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Near  the  formerly  inaccessi- 
ble Macocha  precipice  are  situat- 
ed the  far-reaching  Katharine 
caves  which  lead  to  the  Punk- 
wa Stalagmite  caves,  named 
after  the  mysterious  Punkwa  river.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  Karst  region, 
peculiar  blind  and  half-blind  valleys  are 
grouped  together  through  which  streams 
are  flowing,  disappearing  from  sight, 
however,  within  the  great  rocks,  to 
plunge  into  the  dark  bowels  of  the  earth 
beneath  as  they  reach  the  hole-riddled 
limestone  strata.  It  is  not  precisely 
known  the  course  the  waters  follow,  but 
they  converge  and  reach  the  Macoeha 
Plain  in  one  powerful  river  appearing 
from  the  darksome  unseen  not  Jar  from 
the  Macocha  under  the  name  of  "Punk- 
wa". Scientists  have  succeeded  in  inves- 
tigating only  a  part  of  the  subterranean 
course  of  the  Punkwa  during  the  past 
150  years. 

Going  Underground 

But  now  let  us  explore  these  fascinat- 
ing caves,  commencing  at  the  winding 
staircase,  descending  the  15  meters 
[about  60  feet]  down  to  the  ''Front 
Dome"  by  way  of  the  iron  steps  at  the 
end  of  the  gangway.  Just  beside  the 
staircase  there  hangs  a  4-meter-long 
stalactite  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  which, 
owing  to  its  position,  has  been  desig- 
nated ''The  Watchman".  In  the  middle 
of  the  Dome  stands  a  gigantic  alabaster- 
white  coin mn  f o rmed  from  a  fro zen 
waterfall  with  numerous,  frozen  streams^ 
leading  out  to  join  the  "Chancellery"  not 
far  distant.  Above  thi s  br own-tin t e d 
colossus,  which  constitutes  the  largest 
stalactitic  column  of  the  Moravian  nether 
world,  stand  a  number  of  yellow  and 
-white  pipe-like  stalactites- 
Following  a  gloomy  concreted  canal, 
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we  find  ourselves  in  a  spacious  hallj 
called  'The  Reichenbach  Dome".  To 
reach  the  far  side  of  this  room  we  must 
mount  steps  and  ascend  the  pathway 
which  takes  us  27  meters  higher  in  alti- 
tude. Great  windows  have  been  made  in 
the  roof,  and  numerous  chimneys,  and 
the  floor  is  strewn  with  massive  rocks* 
Away  up  here  the  dissimilarity  and  wild 
character  of  this  Dome  is  ele'arly  dis- 
cernible. The  stalagmite  gangway  vary- 
ing from  10  to  18  meters  in  width 
through  which  we  walk  is  characterized 
by  a  steep  incline  formed  from  piles  of 
fallen  rocks.  The  cea^less  dropping  of 
these  calcareous  deposits  has  softened 
the  hard  lines  and  decorated  these  mas- 
sive rocks  as  with  a  garment.  Suspend- 
ing from  the  roof  are  thousands  of  little 
stalactites  on  which  the  drops  of  water 
sparkle  and  glisten  in  the  light  like  dia- 
rnonds»  giving  us  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing entered  an  unreal  ''fai^yland'^ 

In  the  "Rear  Dome'"'  that  we  now  en- 
ter, a  deep  stillness,  peace  and  serenity 
reigns.  Over  a  surface  of  about  80  square 
meters  [about  96  square  yards]  a  host 
of  the  most  varied  stalagmite  columns 
are  distributed.  In  the  middle  a  huge 
snow-white  caldron  stands  with  smaller 
companions  at  respectful  distances  at- 
tended by  a  host  of  little  basin-like  pools. 
To  the  south  of  this  group  etands  a  de- 
formed figure  with  a  ludicrous  cap  on 
his  head,  and  a  nose  extending  a  meter 
loiig  on  which  \it  is  balaneing  a  1t>owL 
Above  is  a  high  chimney  with  a  long 
echo.  Too  numerous  indeed  are  the 
statues  and  coluiuns  here  to  describe  and 
we  pass  on  from  this  peaceful  scene 
through  a  well-constructed  tunnel  lead- 
ing to  the  "Balcony  Caves", 
first  discovered  in  1808,  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  base  of  the 
Macocha, 

At  first  we  have  the  impres- 
sion that  before  us  lies  a  wide, 
green  meadow,  and  only  as  we 
take  in  our  bearings  more  care- 
fully do  we  recognize  that  we 
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are  facing  a  steep,  green  moss-covered 
wall  of  rock,  and  that  we  have  come  into 
a  deep  hoUow  through  this  underground 
route.  Two  green  lakes  call  forth  our  ad- 
miration, the  upper  one  being  20  meters 
in  depth  and  the  under  one  over  .30  me- 
ters. From  the  one  above  flows  a  narrow 
stream,  the  Punkwa,  fresh  and  spritely, 
boimding  over  the  stones  into  the  lake 
below,  which  in  turn  loses  its  waters 
within  an  abrupt  cliff  as  they  follow 
their  underground  course.  Here  trout 
revel  in  their  freedom. 

A  bridge  has  been  constructed  over  the 
Punkwa,  and  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hollow  we  can  see  a  deep,  yawning  cav- 
ern, the  overhanging  wall  conveying  the 
impression  of  the  form  of  wide-open 
jaws,  and  which,  owing  to  its  wild  awe- 
some character*  has  been  named  "The 
Jaws  of  Heir*  As  we,  look  above  us  to 
the  little  top  bridge,  the  depths  we  have 
reached  are  fully  brought  home  to  us. 
It  re^^mbW^  a,  hv^d's  w^^^t  aiad  tk^  h^suis 
of  the  people  above  are  mere  dots.  The 
panorama  before  us  is  ma^fieentj 
breath-taking. 

Boating  on  the  Punkwa 

A  shorter  and  more  comfortable  un- 
derground pathway  leads  us  up  again  to 
the  earth*s  surface,  and  we  can  continue 
our  wanderings*  We  now  take  the  boat 
and  follow  the  Punkwa's  underground 
course,  viewing  other 
caves  and  grottoes  as 
wfe  pass-  The  ^sitfeT 
becomes  ever  deeper 
as  we  continue  our 
passage  from  Dome 
to  Dome.  Sunken 
lamps  illuminate  the 
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(PBter,  revealing  fallen  rocks  in  all  gro- 
tesque forms.  The  walls  on  each  side 
are  smooth^  with  little  shallow  pools  hol- 
[owed  out  by  the  perpetual  dripping  of 
ipater.  We  travel  about  300  meters  with- 
in earth^s  interior  and  on  the  return 
journey  we  leave  our  boat  at  an  under- 
ground landing  stage  on  this  great  lake 
itnd  make  our  way  to  the  Masaryk  caves. 

]ffaaaryk  Caves 

Our  guide  leads  us  along  a  passage 
through  stalactite  curtails  to  a  dome- 
like opening  where  formerly  a  veritable 
beaver  cemetery  was  found;  a  whole 
colony,  large  and  small,  lost  their  lives 
as  the  unusually  swollen  waters  of  the 
tide  overwhelmed  them.  A  wider  but  low,- 
er  passage  leads  ns  now  into  the  "Masa- 
ryk Dome".  Deeply  stirred  with  amaze- 
ment we  stand  silently  on  the  threshold, 
which  is  not  surprismg,  for  the  snow- 
white  magnificence  is  overwhehning  in 
its  beauty. 

At  the  very  entrance  our  gaae  falls 
upon  a  mighty,  alabaster-white  column 
down  which  water  ceaselessly  ripples. 
But  this  is  not  the  center  of  our  wonder 
and  enthusiasm.  Eather  the  thousands 
of  stalactites,  both  white  and  crystal- 
clear  pipes  and  cylinders,  hanging  from 
the  roof  like  icicles,  up  to  1^  meters  long, 
and  we  wonder  within  ourselves  how  it 
is  possible  for  a  tiny  stalactite  4  miUi- 
meters  thick  and  2  inches  long  to  bear 
a  *'carrof'  weighing  50-60  pounds. 
And  why  do  some,  not  all,  of  these 
cylinders  suddenly  leave  their  normally 
perpendicular  hanging  position  and 
brand!  put  horizontidly.or  slope  upward, 
so  forming  hooks  or  little  branches  like 
trees?  It  would  be  impossible  to  describes 
in  detail  these  magniiicent  works  of  the 
Cjreator,  and  so  we  wiU  content  ourselves 
witin  the  assertion  of  scientists  that  this 
alabaster-white  stalactite  cave  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  But  are 
ah.  known  to  us? 

In  this  alpine  region  of  Moravia  there 

are  still  other  caves  and  grottoes:  AU 
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have  their  special  beauties^  their  bizarre 
and  grotesque  figures.  However,  we  niust 
leave  all  this  glory  and  visit  also  the 
Slovakian  Karst  or  alpine  region. 

Marvels  of  Demdnovd  Caves 

Not  far  from  Liptavsliy  Sv.  MikuMs 
the  Demanovd  caves  are  to  be  found. 
Only  in  1924  were  the  public  first  admit- 
ted to  this  one-kilometer-long  (a  little 
over  half  a  mile)  "Freedom's  Dome", 
This  is  comprised  of  several  domes  and 
i"e  will  endeavor  to  describe  some  of 
tiiem.  There  are  certain  differences  in 
these  caves  as  compared  with  the  Punk- 
wa  eaves,  they  being  two-storied*  Across 
terraces  we  walk  over  an  underground 
canyon  and  east  many  a  glance  down  up- 
on the  green  waters  of  the  Eiver  Lucan- 
ka,  which  falls  into  the  depths  on  reach- 
ing the  first  dome. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  grotto  is  the 
pearl  pisolites,  pea-size  globular  con- 
cretions formed  either  by  the  crystal 
arag'onite  mass  around  a  grain  of  sand, 
or  by  the  polishing  of  stalactite  crumbs 
by  constant  movement  in  the  eddying 
streamlets.  A  second  peculiarity  ia  the 
petrified  moss,  which  carpets  the  floor  of 
the  Dome  in  certain  places;  it  came 
about  by  the  drying  out  of  shallow  water 
basins  or  hollows  in  which  fine  plant- 
life  more  like  sea-fungus  sprang  up. 

In  the  beautiful  '^Main  Gallery'',  "Jew- 
el Chamber"  and  "Chapel",  we  see  long, 
delicate  white  haulms  or  stems  at  the 
end  of  which  are  little  ear-like  heads  in 
yellow,  orange  or  purple-red.  The  sinter 
crystalline  walls  are  usually  dark  red, 
explained  in  the  rich  iron  content,  car- 
ried by  the  water  from  the  upper  strata 
of  earth.  The  fine  hanging  haulms,  their 
colors  varying  from  golden  yellow  to 
orange  and  dark  purple-red  in  the 
"Chapel",  convey  the  impression  of  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  streaming 
through  painted  glass  windows. 

In  the  '"Dome  of  the  Dead"  we  see  the 
form  of  a  gigantic  petrified  skull.  The 
"Oreat   Dome"  is   outstanding  for   its 
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purple-red  vases.  In  tlae  '^Jurkovicgang" 
is  a  most  beautiful  frozen  waterfall.  Be- 
yond the  Great  Dome  is  the  delightful 
blue-green  "Tesnohlidek  Lake",  with  its 
banks  covered  with  fine  crystalline  frost 
which  it  is  forbidden  to  touch.  Drops  of 
water  fall  lightly  to  the  lake  below,  the 
eize  of  the  drops  varying  the  modulation 
of  the  tones.  Thus  the  waterdrops  have 
conversed  with  the  lake  throughout  the 
ages. 

Underground  Gardens 

Many  little  golden  and  silver  water 
basins  are  here,  and  standing  beside  one 
is  a  delicate  statue  of  a  woman.  Little 
drops  of  water  fall  from  her  dainty 
fingers  one  by  one  into  a  purple-red  vase. 
Upon  the  surface  of  another  "lake"  with 
a  golden  ground  swim  purple-red  wa- 
ter  lilies;  the  lakeside  and  the  flowers 
are  bordered  with  silver  fringes.  How 
beautiful  it  all  is !  Around  us  we  see  fine 
stalagmite  blossoms,  bushes  and  figures, 
and  suspended  from  the  roof,  in  the  form 
of  cymbals  is  a  group  of  dark-red  stalac- 
tites. When  tapping  on  the  side  of  these 
cymbals  with  a  piece  of  broken  stalac- 
tite a  mighty  voice  tones  forth  and  vi- 
brates as  a  long  echo,  as  though  a  bell 
had  been  set  into  motion.  And  all  this 
magnificence  is  set  as  a  gem  in  a  back- 
ground of  a  snow-bedecked  stalagmite 
pine  forest- 
In  "Kuljhrasek  Dome''  are  streams 
and  hollows  with  pealike  crystalline 
pisolites,  some  adhering  tightly,  others 
in  constant  movement  and  made  smooth 
in  the  bubbling  waters,  until  they  glisten 
like  pearls.  Here  we  find  also  a  2-meter- 
high,  rose-colored  stalagmite  group,  with 
the  petrified  roots  of  a  tree  near  by  and 
the  waters  gushing  forth  in  a  spray.  And 
here  the  river  has  gained  momentum  and 
roars  like  waters  descending  the  rapids. 
This  mysterious  underground  world  has 
also  its  so-called  "Dante's  Inferno"  and 
in  the  depths  of  this  gruesome  abyss 
roar  rushing  waters.  And  here  is  the 
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largest  stalactite  column  of  central  Eu- 
rope, measuring  15  meters. 

In  the  vicinity,  in  the  "Dobaina"  re- 
gion there  is  another  ice  cavern  in  the 
Duea  mountain.  A  wooden  staircase 
leads  into  the^  cool  "Small  Hall"  where 
our  attention  is  attracted  to  the  first  ice 
formations.  These  are  like  tombs,  and 
there  is  a  miniature  of  the  High  Tatra 
mountains  and  a  frozen  waterfall.  The 
electric  light  enables  the  visitor  to  see 
the  grotto  in  all  its  loveliness,  and  the 
electric  cables  heavy  with  frost  give  the 
appearance  of  ropes  of  pearls. 

Skating  Rink 

In  the  "Great  Hall"  situated  deeper  in 
the  earth's  interior  we  see  a  still  further 
wonder.  This  haU,  which  measures  about 
130  yards  long,  66  yards  wide  and  12 
yards  high,  has  a  floor  of  pure  ice.  In 
summer  skating  competitions, have  been 
held  here. 

In  descending  to  the  floor  below  we 
can  see  that  the  entire  room  above  is 
formed  by  a  tremendous  glacier  with  a 
weight  of  many  thousands  of  tons.  From 
here  it  is  also  quite  discernible  how  the 
ice  increased,  and  from  this  antechamber 
we  can  convince  ourselves  that  the  whole 
floor  of  this  hall  is  composed  of  ice  and 
not  of  ice-covered  rock.  Our  way  leads 
us  farther  to  a  deep  abyss.  After  wan- 
dering an  hour  through  this  underground 
ice  cave rn  we  once  again  reach  the 
earth's  surface.  And  while  we  ponder^on 
many  questions  that  arise  in  our  minds 
about  these  underground  marvels,  we 
are  glad  to  bask  in  the  warm  rays  of  the 
sun  and  warm  our  chiUed  members. 

The  stalactite  caves  and  icy  caverns 
that  we  have  viewed  together  are  the 
most  outstanding  in  Czechoslovakia.  But 
what  creative  marvels  of  this  earth  are 
yet  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  mant 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, 
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A  Righteous  Standing  with  Cod 

A  RIGHTEOUS  standing  with  God 
means  to  be  free  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  sin  in  His  sight.  Why,  you  say, 
we  are  all  born  in  sin  inherited  from 
our  first  parent  Adam,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  have  such  a  standing  with  God! 
But  there  you  are  wrong.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible -to  have  such  a  standing,  no,  not 
by  our  own  efforts  at  righteousness,  but 
by  faith  in  the  righteous  Son  of  God 
whom  Jehovah  God  provided  as  a  sacri- 
fice for  OUT  sins.  This  righteous  stand- 
ing means  justification,  and  a  message 
telling  of  such  would  be  good  news, 
would  it  not?  Yes,  and  such  is  the  good 
news  that  God  preached  to  Abraham  cen- 
turies ago. — Galatians  3 ;  8. 

The  gospel  means  good  newSt  and  it  is 
received  by  man  from  God.  It  is  good 
news,  indeed,  to  learn  that  God  has  pro- 
vided for  man  a  way  to  be  free  from 
the  condemnation  and  to  live  under  di- 
vine approval^  and  the  gospel  reveals 
how  man  can  obtain  eternal  life.  But  who 
has  brought  this  good  news  or  gospel  to 
the  knowledge  of  man?  Certainly  no 
worldly  scientist  or  evolutionist  nor  any 
heathen  religionist  such  as  Socrates, 
Plato  or  Pythagoras.  The  Bible  answers: 
'^God  .  .  .  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us 
with  an  holy  calling^  not  according  to  our 
works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose 
and' grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ 
Jesus  before  the  world  began^  but  is  now 
made  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abol- 
ished death,  and  hath  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel/' 
—2  Timothy  1 :  8-10. 
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By  these  inspired  words  it  is  seen  that 
Christ  Jesus  has  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light  by  His  first  appearing 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  and  this  proves 
that  the  popular  religious  doctrine  about 
the  inherent  immortality  of  the  human 
soul  is  aa  absolute  falsehood  and  is  of 
Satan  the  DeviL  Almighty  God  preached 
beforehand  this  good  news  to  Abraham, 
but  Abraham  could  not  understand  how 
salvation  would  come ;  but,  regardless  of 
this,  he  had  complete  faith  in  the  truth- 
fulness of  God*s  promise  and  God  count- 
ed him'  righteous  because'  of  his  faith. 

Before  Abraham's  resurrection  and 
return  to  life  God's  kingdom  by  Jesus 
Christ  must  be  fully  organized  and  in 
power*  The  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
power  and  glory  marks  the  beginning  of 
His  reign  as  King,  according  to  Mat- 
thew 25 :  31.  When  He  ascended  to  heav- 
en He  received  command  from  God  His 
Father  to  wait  until  God's  due  time  for 
Jesus  to  begin  His  reign.  (Psalm  110 : 1 ; 
Hebrews  10:12,13)  In  the  meantime 
God  proceeds  to  select  from  among  hu- 
man creatures  those  to  be  associated 
with  Jesus  Christ  in  His  heavenly  king- 
dom, That  selection  God  does  according 
to  fixed  rules  governing  persons  who 
have  faith  in  Christ,  As  respects  this 
selection  of  persons  of  faith  Jesus  said: 
"No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him: 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 
It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  And  they 
shall  be  all  taught  of  God.  Every  man 
therefore  that  hath  heard,  and  hath 
learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me/' 
—John  6 :  44,  45. 

Those  who  receive  knowledge  from  God 
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and  about  Jesus  Clarist  the  Kedeemer, 
and  who  then  exercise  faith,  are  the  ones 
whom  God  draws  to  Jesus  Christ.  Such 

persons  are  seeMng  the  way  to  life.  Je- 
sus' disciples  were  the  first  to  conform 
to  the  rules  leading'^people  to  be  mein- 
bers  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  a^d  since 
then  all  persons  who  have  become  true 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ  were  required 
to  take  the  same  course.  To  all  such  Je- 
sus says:  "If  any  man  will  come  aftar 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross^  and  follow  me,"  (Matthew 
16:24)  Within  the  meaning  of  Jesus' 
wordsj  to  deny  oneseif  is  to  put  one's 
own  selfish  will  aside  and  agree  to  do 
Grod's  will.  That  step  is  what  we  f^re  ac- 
customed to  call  nowadays  "consecra- 
tion". This  is  what  it  is  reported  that 
Jesus  did:  "Then  said  I^  Lo,  I  come:  in 
the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of 
me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  Cod; 
yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart/'  (Psalm 
40:7,8;  Hebrews  10:5-9)  After  a  per- 
son makes  a  consecration  to  God,  then 
he  must  "take  up  his  cross"  and  follow 
Christ  Jesus.  The  term  "ero^s"  here  does 
not  mean  a  literal  tree  or  stake  of  wood. 
As  here  n&ed»  it  means  the.  reproaches 
that  fell  first  upon  Jehovah  God  and 
then  upon  Jesus  and  that  must  also  fall 
upon  all  who  followin  Jesus'  steps.  Con- 
cerning such  course  it  is  written:  "For 
even  hereunto  were  ye  called:  because 
Christ  also  suffered  htr  us,  leaving  us 
an  example,  that  ve  should 'follow  his 
steps/'^l  Peter  2:21. 

By  inheritance  from  Adam  all  men 
are  sinners  and  hence  imperfect.  So  how 
could  God  accept  a  born  sinner  as  a  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  Cbristj  the  Perfect  One? 
By  reason  of  that  sinner's  faith  in  God 
and  in  Christ  as  his  Redeemer  and  by 
his  agreeing  to  do  God's  will  concerning 
the  divine  purpose  and  so  devoting  him- 
self to  God,  Then  God  counts  that  person 
as  a  righteous  man,  as  perfect  or  right- 
eous in  the  flesh.  That  it  is  by  reason  of 
the  person's  faith  and  obedience  that  he 
is  counted  righteous  by  God,  we  read: 
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"Even  the  righteousness  of  God  which  is 
by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  up- 
on all  them  that  believe:  for  there  is  no 
difference;  for  all  have  sinned,  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  being  justiiied 
freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.''  "Therefore 
being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  by  whom  also  we  have  access  by 
faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand, 
and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God." 
(Romans  3:22-24  and  5:1,2)  Thefee 
words  prove  beyond  any  question  of 
doubt  that  the  benefit  of  the  ransom 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  results  only  to  those 
who  exercise  faith  in  God  and  in  Jesus 
and  who  render  themselves  in  obedience 
to  God's  will. 

It  is  God's  will  that  all  those  who  are 
made  members  of  the  heavenly  Kingdom 
shall  die  as  human  creatures  and  be 
resurrected  from  death  and  live  in  the 
spirit  with  Christ  in  heaven.  Such  faith- 
ful ones  die  as  the  Lord  Jesus  died, 
sacrifieially.  For  being  faithful  to  death, 
they  have  a  part  in  His  kind  of  resurrec- 
tion, which  is  the  chief  resurrection. 
Those  ^elected  to  become  prospective 
members  of  the  Kingdom  are  therefore 
now  justified  because  of  their  faith,  and 
thus  they  are  the  first  ones  to  receive 
the  blessing  spoken  of  to  Abraham, 
namely,  "In  thee  shall  all  the  natiQns  be 
blessed."  They  are  then  counted  as  dead 
with  Jesus  Christ  and  are  begotten  to 
life  as  spirit  creatures,  ''Now  if  we  be 
dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we 
shall  also  live  with  him  J*  {Romans 
G:3-8)  And  where  they  will  live  with 
Him  is  in  heaven. 

The  remainder  of  mankind  who  exer- 
cise faith  in  Jehovah  God  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  redemptive  sacrifice  will 
gain  a  righteous  standing  with  God  on* 
earth  through  the  operation  of  Christ's 
kingdom  for  a  ^  thousand  years.  His 
thousand-year  reign  is  near  at  hand  and 
thereby  the  realization  of  the  hope  of 
righteousness  for  men  of  good-wilL 
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^^Copper'-Qvilization**  in  Northern  Rhodesia 


IN  1888  CeeU  Ehodes  sent  an  expedi- 
tion to  visit  the  African  chief  of  the 
Metabeles,  Lobengiila.  He  controlled 
much  of  the  territory  now  called  Rhode- 
sia, which  is  named  after  Khodea,  The 
expedition  was  under  Charles  J).  Budd, 
an(J  on  October  30^  1888,  was  signed  the 
historic  'Undd  Concession".  By  this 
agreement  Chief  Lobengula  was  to  get 
a  thousand  rifles,  ammunition,  £100  a 
month  cash  and  a  steamboat  on  the  Zam- 
bezi; in  return  he  was  to  cede  "complete 
aad  exclusive  charge  over  all  metals  and 
minerals  situated  and  contained"  in  his 
domains.  Here  was  indeed  a  virtual  title 
deed  for  the  Rhodesia  of  the  future,  and 
as  soon  as  Rhodes  had  it  in  his  hands 
he  approached  the  government  for  a 
Ro3^al  Charter  and  formed  the  British 
South  African  Company  for  the  open- 
fug  up  of  Rhodesia, 

Though  from  then  on  much  prospect- 
ing and  exploring  was  done,  it  was  not 
until  the  late  1920's  that  real,  extensive 
development  was  commenced  on  North- 
ern  Rhodesia's  famous  Copper-belt  To- 
day copper-mining  is  the  country's  chief 
industry  (it  makes  up  over  85  percent  of 
the  total  mineral  output),  a  prosperous 
modern  industry,  a  top  dollar-earner  for 
the  British,  The  Copper-belt,  compris- 
ing the  four  mining  towns  of  Luanshya, 
Nkana,  Mufulira  and  Chingolaj  has  its 
own  refining  and  smelting  plants  where 
the  ore  is  crushed,  concentrated  and 
smelted.  Electrolytic  refining  is  also  car- 
ried on.  During  1947  close  to  200,000 
tons  of  refined  copper  were  produced, 
with  a  value  of  over  £20,000,000.  One 
copper  min^,  besides  producing  blister 
and  electrolytic  copper,  also  obtained 
from  the  ore  rained  cobalt  alloy,  gold, 
silver  and  selenium.  Controlled  by  Brit- 
ish and  American  interests,  "Copper" 
has  become  a  ''multimillion-dollar  in- 
dustr/'. 
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Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  "copper- 
civilization"  by  paying  a  visit  to  a  typ- 
ical Copper-belt  mining  town,  A  mile  or 
two 'from  the  mining  plant  lies  the  town- 
ship housing  the  European  employees 
and  their  families.  It  is  pleasantly  laid 
out,  with  the  houses  spaced  well  apart 
yet  set  in  orderly  lines  along  tree 
shaded  streets.  No  cramped  industrial 
town  this,  but  more  like  a  garden  city. 
Each  house  has  plenty  of  ground  and 
most  have  picturesque  and  well-tended 
gardens  in  which  the  placid  lawns  are 
bordered  by  a  profusion  of  brightly  col- 
ored flowers  and  flowering  shrubs*  The 
almost  artificial-looking  zinnias  with 
their  variety  of  color  predominate 
among  the  flowers,  while  the  bougain- 
villaea with  its  shades  of  orange,  red  and 
purple  prevails  among  the  shrubs.  Then, 
to  add  to  the  colorfulness  of  the  scene, 
there  are  the  many  flowering  trees  which 
line  every  street.  What  tree  can  match 
the  jacaranda  when  bedecked  with  its 
delicate  mauve-tinted  shawl  f 

And  it  is  amid  such  surroundings  that 
the  thousand  or  so  European  employees 
live  with  their  families.  The  houses  they 
live  in,  permanent  dwellings  of  red'brick, 
are  of  various  sizes  and  are  allocated  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  employee's 
family.  The  mining  company  lets  out 
these  homes  partly  furnished  at  low  ren- 
tals averaging  about  £4  a  month.  Wages 
are  high,  and  spending  high  too.  Most 
families  can  afford  to  owti  a  car^  and 
until  recently  a  steady  flow  of  American 
cars  came  into  the  Copper-belt,  Now, 
with  the  import  restrictions  on  American 
goods  to  conserve  dollars,  the  demand 
for  new  cars  is  more  than  the  supply. 
Parents  here  can  also  afford  the  luxury 
(?)  of  having  children  without  undue 
strain  on  the  bank  balance.  It  has  been 
reported  thsit  the  Northern  Khodesian 
Copper-belt  has  the  higliest  birth  rate 
in  the  world — certainly  there  are  plenty 
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of  young  children  about,  and  the  staff 
of  doctors  and  nurses  at  the  well- 
equipped,  company-owned  hospital  are 

rarely  without  maternity. cases. 

To  provide  their  employees  with  some- 
where to  spend  their  leisure  time^  and 
incidently  to  spend  some  of  their  sur- 
plus cash,  the  company  has  built  a  rec- 
reation center*  The  focal  point  of  so- 
cial activity  is  '^the  club''^  a  large  group 
of  assorted  buildings  housing  a  bioscope 
(ciiienm) — also  used  for  dancing,  gyrn- 
nai^ium,  librarvt  billiard  saloon,  tearoom 
and,  of  course,  the  bar.  (Northern  Rho- 
desians  have  the  reputation  of  being 
hard  drinkers.)  Adjacent  to  the  club  are 
tennis  courts,  bowling  greens,  football 
and  cricket  grounds,  and,  by  far  the  most 
patronized,  a  large  open-air  swimming 
pool  which  would  do  justice  to  any  large 
city  in  the  States.  Not  f^ir  away  is  the 
18-hole  golf  course  also  with  its  own 
cluhhousej  and  bar!  The  shopping  center 
is  to  be  found  in  the  adjoining  govern- 
ment township,  wliere  Indians,  Jews  and 
Scotsmen  vie  with  one  another  for  the 
town's  trade. 

Conditions  for  African  Native 

Some  distance  from  the  European 
township  lies  the  compound  housing  the 
African  mine  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilieSk  It  has  a  population  of  some  30,000; 
the  ratio  of  native  to  white  labor  being 
about  10  to  1.  The  Africans  living  in 
these  compounds  enjoy,  from  the  Euro- 
pean viewpoint,  advantages  which  they 
never  had  in  the  %ush'\  Not  that  their 
living  conditions  are  in  any  way  com- 
parable with  the  European  standard  j 
nor  is  there  the  attraction  of  much  money 
earned  quickly  for  them,  for  their  aver- 
age wage  is  but  a  fraction  .of  that  of 
the  white  man.  The  huts  are  laid  out  in 
orderly  pattern^  with  washing  places 
and  lavatories  located  at  regular  inter- 
vals. Attention  is  given  to  recreation 
and  social  welfare.  A  native  hospital 
operates  for  the  care  of  the  siek  under 
the  supervision   of  Europeans,   as   are 
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also  the  other  actmtiGB  ol  the  compouna 
life.  There  is  even  a  "club"  and  bioscope, 
with  "Wild'Westernfi"  a  favorite  with 
the  audiences. 

It  is  also  in  the  large  compounds  that 
the  government  started  experiments  in 
mass-literacy  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
percentage  of  illiterates  among  the  adult 
African  population.  A  school  is  provid- 
ed for  the  education  of  the  childrei^. 
Prominent  in  the  educational  field  in  the 
compound  are  Jehovah's  witnesses^  and 
at  their  local  Kingdom  Hall  of  grass  and 
logs  as  many  as  1500  Africans  meet 
weekly  for  Bible  study. 

But  there  is  a  debit  side  to  the  picture. 
There  are  dig^advantages  for  both  Euro- 
pean and  African  alike.  From  its  birth 
to  its  rapid  maturity  the  Copper-belt's 
prosperity  has  intoxicated,  literally  and 
figuratively,  many  of  its  European  bene- 
ficiaries. Consumption  of  liquor  per  head 
would  rate  pretty  high  in  a  world  sur- 
vey, and  this  has  brought  its  inevitable 
consequences.  The  saying  "money  to 
burn*'  might  have  originated  here,  for 
almost  everybody  smokes — SO-a-day  not 
being  considered  unusual.  In  fact,  "a  box 
of  50  and  matches''  is  regarded  as  almost 
an  essential  part  of  one's  attire. 

For  the  European  the  climate  is  not 
favorable.  True,  the  winter,  six  months 
of  fairly  mild  rainless  sunshine,  is 
pleasant.  But  the  hot  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  before  the  rains,  are 
too  "tropical",  and  with  the  rains  come 
the  mosquitoes  and  malaria.  In  the  early 
1930*s  malaria  was  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception;  enteric^  blackwater  fever 
and  meningitis  also  took  their  toll.  To- 
day these  latter  diseases  are  unusual  aild 
malaria  is  no  longer  the  danger  it  was ; 
although,  despite  the  anti-malaria  meas- 
ures, there  are  always  some  cases  each 
year. 

The  rapid  association  of  so  many 
African  natives  with  European  civiliza- 
tion has  produced  some'  big  problems. 
The  detribalizing  of  the  natives  and  their 
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being  resettled  in  large  compounds;  the 
quick  change-over  from  a  rural,  primi- 
tive life  to  urbanization;  the  sudden  im- 
pact of  civilization ;  all  have  had  their 
repercussions.  Though  finding  it  difficult 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  different 
standards  of  the  white  man's  way  of  life, 
it  has  been  easy  for  many  to  absor'b  its 
evils.  It  is  readily  admitted  thfilt  the 
African  in  the  bush^  as  yet  unaffected  by 
eiviUaation,  is  a  better  type  than  his 
urbanized  brother.  Not  a  good  recom- 
mendation for  "civilization'' ! 

All  the  usual  diflficuities  associated 
with  the  South  African  color  question 
are  to  be  found  here,  and  political  issues 
associated  with  the  native  problem  are 
prevalent  The  effort  by  the  government 
to  introduce  trade-unionism  among  the 
African  mine  workers  as  part  of  its  pol- 
icy to  encourage  the  African  to  shoulder 
more  responsibility  has  been  received 
with  mixed  feelings  by  the  mining  com- 
panies and  European  employees.  If,  it 
IB  asked^  trade-unioniem  among  "educat- 


ed" peoplea  has  produced  undesirable 
results  at  timeB^  what  will  it  produce 
among  the  aemieducated  Azrican^ 
Might  it  not  lead  to  further  friction  be- 
tween white  and  black,  with  strikes  and 
the  possible  reoccurrence  of  riots  as  in 
1&36  and  1940?  Though  it  appears  that 
there  are  many  years  of  commercial 
prosperity  ahead  for  the  Copper-belt, 
yet  it  is  feared  that  the  future  is  likely 
to  see  a  heightening  of.  the  native  em- 
ployment problem. 

But  the  Creator  in  preparing  and  en- 
riching the  earth  for  man^s  habitation 
did  not  have  in  mind  a  civilization 
fraught  with  such  perplexities  and  prob- 
lems. He  created  it  to  be  the  eternal 
dwelling-place  of  a  perfect  and  right- 
eous race  living  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
His  purpose  will  not  fail*  In  the  right- 
eous New  World  at  band  this  purpose  of 
the  Creator  will  be  fulfilled  and  <Tbedient 
mankind  will  enjoy  to- the  full  the  riches 
and  blessings  of  the  earth. — Awake! 
correspondent  in  Northern  Rhodesia. 


Only  the  truth  could  weather  the  storm  of  hatred  and  violence  that 
has  been  directed  against  the  Bible  during  the  course  of  its  existence. 
Burned  by  thousands,  its  translators  imprisoned  or  put  to  deaths 
ridiculed  by  the  worldly-wise;  yes,  the  Bible  has  met  every  challenge 
and  emerged  the  world's  most  widely  read  book,  A  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  will  enable  you,  too,  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
those  who  through  ignorance  discard  the  Scriptures  to  the  hurt  of 
themselves  and  others.  The  Watchtower  edition  of  the  King  James 
Version  Bible  contains  the  unaltered  text  and  many  additional  helps 
which  will  aid  you  in  your  Bible  study.  Sent  postpaid  for  only  $1, 
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WATCHTOn^EE 


in  Adams  9U 


Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 


^doBed  is  |1.  Please  aend  me  a  copy  of  the  Watchtoweb  edition  of  the  King  James  Version   Bible. 


Ktuno  . 


Street 


City  


Zone  No-  Statt 
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Parl«  Conference  Deadlock 

^  Iq  Paris  tlie  Big  Four  for- 
eign ministers  In  conference 
talked  much,  saiij  little,  and  ac- 
cornplJFhed  lese;.  The  Weatern 
powecft  had  A  bear  by  the  tail, 
and,  although  they  Imd  no  in- 
ten  tions  of  letting  go,  they 
iseemed  to  be  going  'round  in 
c'irrles.  Various  proposals  were 
U^ade  for  the  RoliitioD  of  the  Ger- 
man probletna  btifore  them^  but 
nothinj?  ot  iiny  consequence  was 
arrived  at.  The  agenda  consIstecJ 
of  four  main  points:  (1)  German 
unity;  (2>  Berlin;  (3)  a  Ger- 
tuna  pea<7e  ttxi'Qtj-;  (4)  an  Aus- 
trian peace  treaty.  After  much 
discussion  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Achlson  of  the  TT.  S.  made  a 
proposal  (June  S)  which  |;aTe 
matters  a  new  turn.  The  Big 
t'our,  who  had  btien  able  to  rea<:ti 
no  common  approach  to  anything, 
felt  they  ongtit  to  pass  the  buck, 
so  to  apeak,  hence  sent  a  iJlreC' 
tive  to  the  Berlin  trade  negotia- 
tors lo  reo.Ch  an  aj^reement  "i>y 
Monday'*,  June  13.  While  waiting 
for  results  RuHsia's  Andrei  Yl- 
shlnsky  proposed  that  drafts  of 
a  German  peace  treaty  be  pre- 
pared by  the  four  powers  within 
three  months  and  that  o<;<:upa- 
tion  Croopa  be  withdrawn  within 
a  year  after  a  treaty  ia  signed. 
The  other  foreign  ministers  did 
not  see  how  he  could  he  siifious, 
iinci  the  ImprtasioD  at  the  middle 
of  the  month  was  that  Elussiu'g 
main  purpose  tn  calling  for  the 
conferenee  was  to  keep  talkingj 
and  stage  a  show  of  co-operation. 


BerUn  Strike  and  RqU  Tl«-up 

*%>  The  railroad  workers*  strike 
in  Berlin^  and  the  resultant  tie- 
up  of  transportation^  showetl  lit- 
tle Itaprovement  In  early  Jtine. 
ItaiJway  transportation  Into  ttte 
Western  sectors  came  to  a  halt 
and  supplies  had  to  be  brought 
in  by  trucks  and  carts.  The 
Western  occupation  aathorities 
eharged  that  the  KnssIaD  author- 
ities were  not  trying  to  end  the 
strike,  but  were  usin^  It  to  Im- 
pose what  amounted  to  a  virtual 
bloctRde.  The  Rip  Four  military 
comi5aanda.ntS  in  Berlin,  meeting: 
t<i  dr&tt  a  trade  agreement  for 
East  and  West  (jermany,  found 
the  railroad  strike  a  cause  for 
friction,  the  Western  representa- 
tives stating  there  could  be  no 
trade  ngreement  while  the  Berlin 
railway  strike  continued.  By  mid- 
June  no  settlement  had  b^en 
reached,  the  strikers  rejecting  a 
compromise  proposal  to  settle 
their  grievances  by  payment  of 
60  percent  of  their  wmfea  in  the 
more  valuable  West  marks.  They 
wanted  all  their  wages  in  that 
currency, 

Protesttn^  Witnesses 

^  A<;coc'din^  to  a  Reutets  dts- 
patch  of  June  2  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses tn  the  Eastern  zone  of 
Germany  have  drawn  np  a  pro- 
test ocainst  a  wave  of  official  per- 
fietutlon.  The  statement  ifi  to  be 
sent  to  the  Soviet  military  ad- 
ministration of  the  Soviet  zone. 
It  was  said  that  Soviet  author- 
ities   proclaim    freedom    of    reli- 
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ffion  but  the  Soviet  zone  German 
police  are  opposing;  the  organtxa- 
tion  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  be- 
CEUsse  their  services  are  always 
overcrowded,  while  meetings 
called  by  the  Communlst-doml- 
nate+1  Socialist  Unity  party  in- 
variably draw  only  suuall  attetid- 
anees. 

Gennaji  Food  Fund 

^  Pofnting  to  improved  farm- 
ing and  businesa  conditions  In 
Germany,  the  U,  S.  authorlUea 
there  advised  Washington  that 
the  SSOO,<K>0,000  allotted  to  Ger- 
many by  the  Army  and  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  is  too  high  by  at  least 
?100.0tt>,000.  It  was  remarked 
that  3110^000,000  of  the  appro- 
priations for  food  imports  to 
Germany  last  year  had  been  r^ 
turned  as  a  surplu^v 

Dtem&titllngr  Opposed 

#  The  dismantling  program  car- 
ried on  by  the  British  in  the 
Rtihr  was  in  mid-June  being  oi>- 
posed  by  an  angry  German  popu- 
lace ia  some  sections.  Only  by 
the  Tiae  of  fully  armed  Belgian 
occupation  troops  was  it  made 
.possible  to  proceed  with  the  dis- 
mantling operations, 

AM  A  ConvenCfoh 

^  The  Aiiiericau  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, meeting  in  Atlantic  City 
in  early  June  for  its  t38th  annual 
convention,  decided  (June  6)  to 
g^t  rid  f?f  Dr.  MorrU  Fl-^hbein, 
He  had  been  editor  of  the  AMA 
Joitrnfil  for  37  y^ars  and  had 
exercised  a  great  deal  of  power. 
He  was  instructed  by  the  trus- 
tees of  tlie  association  to  break 
in  his  successors.  He  was  further 
ordered  not  to  make  any  more 
speeches  on  cont  tii versi  al  sub' 
jecta,  nor  may  he  any  longer 
write  editorials  on  such  subjects. 
The  convention  moved  on  June  9 
to  present  a  substitute  for  Presi- 
dent Truman*s  health  program. 
It  was  a  voluntary  prepaid, 
health  insurance  scheme  on 
which  both  doctors  and  laymen 
would  have  &  votce,  A  set  of 
twenty  principles  were  to  be  sent 
to  county  and  state  medical  ao- 
cietlee  for  consideration, 
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Boiarj  intemfttloQal 

ConventkNn 

#  Secretary  generAl  of  the  U,  N., 
rrygre  He,  addrewlng  the  Ro- 
tary International  ConTention  nt 
Maiiaon  Sctuare  Garden,  New 
Torfe,  ealcl  "no  war  of  imiwrtance 
wl^J  ever  be  started  while  the 
General  Assembly  Is  in  session", 
adding:  that  "an  ai:gresgor  just 
tOi]ld  not'get  Rviay  with  It".  The 
address  was  applAUdett  hy  10,000 
SotarlaQS  representing  51  coun* 
tries. 

Atotmic  Energy'  Envefltlgattoil 

#  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1946,  establishing  the  Atomic 
Energy  Oommtesion,  also  set  up 
a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  to  act  as  a  sort 
of  ^'watchdog"  over  the  Commls- 
Blon.  June  saw  a  fu]l-scale  inves- 
tigation of  the  AEG  in  progress, 
Its  cliBtrman,  Dflvld  E.  Lillen- 
thai,  had  been  eharged  by  Seoa- 
tor  B.  E.  Hickenlooper  with  in- 
credible mismanAf^ment,  The 
senator  cited  a  two-year  turn- 
over o£  S7  percent  of  the  commis- 
sion's reraonnel  a?  evidenoe  In 
part  But  It  was  shown  that  some 
other  government  departmenta 
liad  almost  as  large  a  turnover. 
The  Joint  Committee  demanded 
numerous  Commission  docnrnwitg 
for  examination,  but  many  of 
them  were  of  a  secret  character. 
The  nnmher  of  atomic  bombs 
hdld  W  the  V.  S.  was  another 
thing  tha,t  wfts  considered  confi- 
dential Infoivnation  not  to  be  di- 
vulged. The  loyalty  of  employees 
of  the  Commjssion  was  not  to  be 
iQAde  a  matter  of  public  hearing, 
the  Joint  Commilt^  decided  by 
a  narrow  margin.  Toward  mld- 
JoDe  Llllentbfl]  wa^  given  some- 
thJnK  hesldes  celticism,  Senator 
Oppenhelmer  endorsed  the  work 
of  the  AEO  and  it^  chairman  as 
a  ^od  Job, 

Titel  of  Alger  HiS9 

^  In  the  austere  trial  chamber 
on  the  I3tb  door  ot  the  Federal 
Court  ^building  in  New  York  the 
Hl*a-Chambers  trials  proceeded 
in  the  beginning  of  June  with 
Chambers  on  the  stand  and  re- 
vealing that  he  bad,  when  a  Com- 
munis, had  ^ve  sources  for  ob- 


taining secret  Qovemmeilt  ^oca- 
ments>  which  he  transmitted  to 
a  Kussian  npy  ring:.  Under  crom- 
examlnatlon    Chambers    wa* 

forced^to  admit  that  he  had  on  a 
number  of  occaflloas  perjured 
himself,  at  times  to  protect  the 
man  against  whom  he  was  now 
testifying,  Alger  Hiss.  Mrs. 
Chambers  also  testified  at  the 
trial,  statine  that  she  and  her 
husband  were  at  one  time  close 
friends  of  Mr.  Hiss  and  his  wife. 
Hiss  Is  on  trial  for  perjury,  hav- 
ing depled  seeing  Chambers  after 
January  !»  1&37,  or  that  he  had 
ever  given  Chaiuhers  secret  pa- 
pers. Twenty  orifilnals  Of  confi- 
dential documents  allegedly  ao 
transferred  were  Introduced  in 
evidence.  Some  were  photo- 
graphed on  microfilm.  Other 
documents  were  summarized  In 
tJie  handwriting  of  the  accused. 

Comonmist  Trial  Is  New  York 

^  AC  the  Oommnnlst  trial  In 
New  York  in  early  June  John 
GateSp  editor  of  the  Daily  Worh- 
er,  was  on  the  ^tand.  He  had 
been  testifying  for  several  day  a, 
denying  that  the  Communtsts 
planned  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, but  admitting  they  would 
t>e  ready  to  deal  forcefully  with 
any  violence  on  the  part  of  re- 
BCtionary  resistance  to  Oomqiu* 
nlBtfl  should  they  once  get  Into 
pow  er.  As  on  b  of  the  eleven 
members  of  the  Communfat  party 
on  trial,  Gates  repeatedly  refused 
to  answer  questions  about  the 
party's  leadership,  etc.,  until 
Federal  Judge  Harold  R,  Medina 
declared  him  in  contempt  of 
court  and  £i n al ly  giive  him  a 
thirty-day  aentence  when  he  per- 
«isted  in  refusing  to  answer  quee- 
tlons.  Two  other  defendants  then 
raised  violent  protest,  whereupon 
they  were  remanded  to  jail  for 
the  remainder  of  the  trial  ^hen 
not  in  the  courtroom-  Under 
cros^-^xaminatioQ  Gates  admit- 
ted that  he  had  on  previous  oc- 
casions lied  under  oath,  but  Jus- 
tified himself  for  so  doing. 

Pensions  mid  Army  Pfty 
^  The  U,  S.  House  of  Represent- 
ative on  June  1  approved  a  blU 


Which  proTideti  penmonB  or  fra 
monthly  for  practically  all  veter- 
ans of  miiitftr>  service  who  reach 
the  Age  of  65,  fJxceptlons  are 
those  with  private  incomes  of 
over  $1,200  for  single,  men  or 
$2,500  for  those  with  wives  or 
minor  children.  The  cost  will 
reach  an  estimated  $65,000,000,000 
over  the  next  fifty  years,  if  the 
bill  is  approved  by  the  Senate. 
On  Jutie  15  the  House  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  in- 
creasing the  pay  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  increases  are  general, 
but  run  from  rs  low  as  3  percent 
for  lower-ranking  enlisted  men 
to  about  37  percent  for  brlgadlt^r 
generals. 

Gray  Made  Army  Secretary 

^  rresident  Truman  on  June  7 
nominated  Goi'don  Gray  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  to  succeed 
Kenneth  C.  Itoyall.  Mr.  Gray  was 
previously  a  esl  stn  nt  secretary 
and  undersecretary.  He  owns  a 
newspaper  and  a  radio  station 
in  Winston-Salem,  N.C,  his  home 
city, 

ConiTessnian  F»  D.  R„  Jr* 

^  Taking  the  oath  that  made 
him  a  member  of  the  U-  S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Franklin  D, 
Roosevelt,  Jr,,  on  June  14  em- 
barked on  hts  political  career. 
From  the  attention  he  received 
It  was  clear  that  many  speculat- 
ed as  to  whether  he  had  started 
up  the  path  to  the  presidency, 
following  his  noted  father'is  ex' 
ample.  FDR  Jr,  had  a  visit  with 
President  Truman  at  the  White 
House  after  he  was  sworn  In. 

Fact  Before  Senate 

^  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  June  T  approved 
the  Atlantic  Pact  13-0,  and  passed 
It  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
The  committee  in  its  2S-page  re- 
port said  that  by  means  of  the 
pact  notice  In  advance  was  be- 
ing given  to  the  world  that  the 
twelve  nations  of  the  TJorth  At- 
lantic area  were  determined  to 
stand  together  against  aggres- 
sion. 

Investigating  Unions 

4^  It  was  announced   (June  14) 
that   unlo  rt    met  ho  ds    would    be 
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looted  Into  by  a  House  Labdr 
subcommittee,  it  will  luTestlgate 
charges  thst  aom^  ^nicn  offit^-ala 
have  self-perjiMufitln^  offices  and 
that  dues-paylnij  mecntiffrs  can- 
not make  ho^st  crlttclsm  with- 
out risking  the  loiss  of  their 
cartJs.  Said' AiKirew  Jacob,  sub- 
committee chairman,  *'New  Torfe 
City  eeemeii  ik  suitable  place  to 
conduct  such  an  mquiry,  since 
nearly  every  lype  of  bad  union 
practice,  evf^n  Including  strong-' 
arm  methods  vrhich  lead  to  mnr- 
der,  has  been  reported  aa  exiist* 
ing  til  ere." 

Worst  Peacetime  Plane  Crash 

^  What  ^vag  fjeslgnated  the 
worst  peacetime  coiiimercial  air 
disaster  In  history  occurred  when 
on  June  T  a  twin-engined  trans- 
port plane  currying  75  Puerto' 
Rleac  paasPTigprs  and  six  crew 
inembera  plunped  into  the  sea 
near  San  Juan,  Fnerto  Rico.  A 
toll  of  54  livefe  ]p9t  wa3  the  re- 
sult. 

Radio  Freedom  Announced 

^  The  Federal  Com muQicat Ions 
Commission  Juoe  2  Issued  a  re- 
port in  which  radio  stations  were 
given  the  freedom  to  "editorial- 
ize"* over  the  sir,  that  Is,  express 
the  views  of  the  station  owners 
aa  io  questions  of  public  nud  po- 
litical interest.  The  t>niy  cm^du 
tion  imposed  was  that  the  sta- 
tion must  filSQ  admit  the  broad- 
casts of  Chose  who  dlffcretl  with 
it,  of  "a  rea«r>nably  balanced" 
presentation  of  contrary  view- 
points. 

Israel  vs.  Ronae 

<$-  In  a  report  released  from 
Rome  June  C  a  Franciscan,  Al- 
berto Gori^  who  is  titled  "Custo- 
dian of  the  Holy  LEind",  charged 
the  Jarjiell  goircmraeut  with  hav- 
ing carried  out  a  policy  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  tiio  Roman 
Catholic  cbnrcli  in  Palestine.  The 
report  said  that  the  Franciscans 
there  were  denied  freedom  o£ 
mo^'ement  and  have  been  vic- 
tims of  spoliation  and  other  base 
actions.  The  report  remarked, 
"We  are  therefore  deeply  cha- 
grined and  have  lost  all  our  tnist 
in  a  people  who,  after  nil,  should 


be  fratefnl  to  ns  since  we  hftV9 
7«ii  in  recent  times— rUkM 
our  Itvea  to  protect  It."  An  iBTfteJi 
Bpokesman  denied  the  truth  of 
the  report, 

Trieste  Elections 

^  Results  of  elections  in  Trieste 
June  13  showed  that  the  pro- 
Italian  candidates  had.  obtained 
forty  of  the  sUty  seats  In  the 
city  council.  The  hIt  pro-Italian 
parties  received  a  total  of  106.&T3 
votes,  Parties  who  sought  to  keep 
Trieste  Independent  or  v^&te  It 
under  ru,^os]ar]a  had  A  total  of 
61,138  votes.  The  election  pro- 
vided' the  city  with  its^  first 
freely-elected  city  admlnistraclon 
since  1Q22, 

Self-Rule  for  Cyrenufca 

^  In  a  surprise  move  the  Brit- 
ish agreed  to  the  formation  of  a 
government  for  Cyrenalca,  ac- 
cijrdinp  to  a  declaration  at  Beti- 
gazt  June  1.  The  former  Italian 
North  African  colony  was  placed 
under  the  rule  of  Emlc  Sayed 
Idtlss  El  Senussl  as  the  reUglous 
and  temporal  leader.  The  govern- 
ment will  have  responsibility  for 
internal  affairs,  while  Britain  re- 
tains control  of  foreign  matters 
until  a  final  disposition  of  the 
colony  Is  made  by  the  U.  N. 

Speeding  Hong  Kon^  Det«nse« 

#  The  British  minister  of  de- 
fense, A.  V.  Alexander,-  left  Lon- 
don June  2  by  military  plane  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  Middle  tnd 
the  Far  East,  his  main  purpose 
beinp;  to  inspect  new  defense 
preparations  at  the  crown  colony 
of  Hong  Kong.  The  British  In^ 
tend  to  hold  on  to  the  great 
trading  city  which  they  have 
owned  for  lOS  yearw.  The  de- 
fenses of  Hong  Kong  IslnT^d  nnil 
the  Kowloon  peninsula,  both 
B  rltigh  soil,  are  to  he  f o  rmi- 
dable  enough  to  give  the  Comniu- 
nlsts  pause,  should  they  have  la 
mtnd  taking  over. 

I 

B&nkers  rieased  with  Beds 

^  Communist  regulations  in  the 
government  of  Shanghai,  rectmt- 
?y  tal:en  ov^r  by  them,  were  in 
early  June  reported  to  have  won 
the  praise  of  the  bankers  of  the 


dty,  who  flbd  them  an  Iinprt>w- 
ment  over  NationaiiHt  controls. 
All  tiiat  remains  U  for  the  new 
rules  to  t>e  tarried  out  The  Com- 
munists appear  to  want  to  carry 
on  trade  with  the  capitalist 
world*  and  It  was  reported  that 
the  new  mayor  of  Shangbal,  who 
la  a  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chinese  CommiinlBt 
party,  would  welcome  financial 
aid  on  a  business  baals  from  any 
foreign  nations,  including  the 
U.  S>  and  Britain. 

Greek  Arehbtshop 

^  The  bishops  of  Greece  on 
June  4  elected  Spyrldon  Vlachos 
archbishop  of  Athens  and  all 
Greece.  He  is  74  years  old.  His 
election  wag  disputed  by  several 
Athens  newispapers,  who  changed 
that  he  had  collaborated  with  the 
Naals  during  the  last  war. 

Picnic  Poisonlnif 

^  Almost  200  persons  wore  poi- 
soned at  a  picnic  of  the  Seymour 
Packing  Company  employees  at 
Topeka^  Kansas,  June  14,  Three 
hospitals  were  jammed  with  the 
victims;  the  president  of  the 
company  was  among  them.  No 
mention  of  aluminum  was  made 
in  the  reports  of  the  poisoningt 
although  almost  invariably  It  la 
the  real  cause  in  such  cases, 

Guinea  Pigs  as  EducBtorH 

<^  Boys  and  girla  at  one  of  ^■ew 
York's  public  schools  learned  a 
x'aluable  lesson  from  a  couple  of 
guinea  pigs.  They  observed  t^at 
the  little  pig  that  ate  his  spinach 
and  carrots  was  sleek  and  bright 
and  happy;  btit  the  other  littl* 
pig,  that  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  failed  to  get  these  heaKliful 
foods  had  dull  haijt  lost  weight* 
got  listless  and  even  crank>',  and 
wa^,  ou  the  whole,  a  very  unhap- 
py little  ptg.  The  pupils  accord- 
ingly teamed  to  substitute 
vitamin-packed  meaU  (of  milk, 
fruits  and  vegetables)  for  soda 
pop  and  hot  dogs,  coffee  and 
doughnuts.  In  their  food  studies 
they  made  trips  to  neur-by  Stores, 
studied  nutrition  exhibits  and 
had  tasting  parties.  It  w«h  all  to 
the  good,  for  many  of  them  had 
been  victims  of  malnutTition, 
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A  Leader  for  the  People 

If  earth's  perplexed  people  are  ever  to  escape  the  maze  ot  eon- 
fusioBj  prejudice  and  fear  of  this  evil  day^  they  must  be  united  under 
one  leader;  and  that  leader  must  be  "w:ise  and  powerful  and  liave  the 
interest  of  the  people  at  lieart.  If  such  a  leader  were  to  come,  surely 
everyone  would  turn  to  hina!  You  would,  too,  wouldn^t  you? 

Wellj  tiere  is  such  a  leader !  Yes^  today  you  may  turn  to  himj  as 
do  thousands  of  others.  And  how  will  you  know  to  whom  to  turn? 
The  Biblej  God's  Word  of  truth,  must  be  the  source  of  the  information; 
and  to  assist  you  to  find  it  tliese  booklets  have  been  printed: 

Permanent  Governor  of  All  Nations 

The  Kingdom  Hope  of  All  Mankind 

The  ''Commander  to  the  Peoples'* 

The  Joy  of  All  the  People 


These  four  32-page  booklets  and  the  320'page  book 
"Let  God  Be  True"  here  pictured  are  available  for  only  50c. 
They  will  sweep  away  your  doubts  and  miagi\'ings  by  re- 
vealing eternal  truths  from  the  Bible.  It  is  to  your  ever- 
lasting welfare  to  know  the  facts,  "Let  God  Be  True"  and 
the  four  booklets  named  above  will  prove  to  be  of  invalu- 
able aid  in  locating  in  your  own  Bible  the  desired  informa- 
tion about  God's  appointed  leader  to  the  people. 


The  coupon  below  1b  for  yonr  convenience.  FUl  it  in  npw  and  send  It  with  50c 
to  the  pubUsh^FB  and  "Let  C3od  Be  T^ue'^  'Permanent  Governor  of  All  Nations", 
«'Tho  ^nfd<»n  Hope  of  Alt  Mankind",  ''The  'Ooraraander  to  tJie  Feoples'",  and  ''Th« 
Joy  of  AH  the  People"  will  be  »ent  to  yon*  postpaid. 

VVATCHTOWKE  llTf  Adams  St»  Brooklyn  1,  N.  T. 

For  the  encloised  50c  pleBise  send  me  the  book  "Let  God  Be  True"  and  the  fout  booklets  Permanent  GoUernor 
of  All  "Nations,  The  Kingdom  Hope  of  All  Mankindt  The  ''Commander  to  the  PeopleJi"  and  The  Jojf  6/  All 
tht  People. 
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THE   MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

News  soutcea  ihai  &re  able  io  ke^tp  you  awake  to  the  viial  idsues 
<f€  our  iimes  mast  l>e  tuifbttered  by  censorithip  and  aeHsh  interestis, 
*' Awake  I"  hea  no  flutters.  It  reco^nlzeA  fe^cis,  facea  facta*  la  &ee  to 
publish  facts.  It  Ia  not  bound  by  political  ambitlona  or  oblt^ations ;  It  is 
unhampered  by  adversers  venose  toes  must  not  be  tread  tipon ;  it  Is 
unprej^udiced  Jsy  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  Itself  tree  that 
It  nxay  speak  freely  to  you*  But  it  does  mot  abu^e  its  £:'eedom.  It 
maintains  integrify  to  truth, 

"Awake  I"  uses  'the  regular  news  ch&finels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
ihercu  lis  own  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations* 
From  the  fo^^r  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on-^the-scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns^  This  journal's  viewpoint 
Is  not  narrow-,  but  is  international.  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
lan^agest  by  persons  of  all  a^s.  Through  Its  pages  nuuny  fields  of 
knowledge  pass  in  review — government,  commerce,  religion,  hiistory, 
geography,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  wonders — why,  its  cover* 
age  is  as  broad  as  ^e  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens* 

"Awake  r*  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  di^eartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  v^orld,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  estabHshment  of  a  right- 
eous New  World. 

Get  acquainted  with  "Awake  I"  Keep  awake  by  reading  *A\vaker* 
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SCIENCE  IN  THE  ROLE 
OF  SAVIOR 


ONE  world  or  no  world.  Those  are  the 
stakes  many  put  upon  the  present 
struggle  for  world  unity.  Scientific  ad- 
vances have  shriveled  the  earth  till  na- 
tions on  opposite  sides  of  the  glohe  are  as 
next-door  neighbors.  But  does  this  world 
neighborhood  spa%\Tied  by  science  draw 
close  in  a  brotherly  embrace  of  neighbor 
love?  More  often  it  is  an  embrace  of 
death-  Warring  nations  have  been 
thrown  into  a  clinch,  into  fighting  at 
close  quarters^  into  position  for  national 
fingers  to  clutch  at  neighbor  throats.  In- 
to the  hands  of  neighbor  nations  science 
has  heaped  fiendieh  means  of  annihila- 
tion. Have  the  advances  of  science  only 
advanced  mankind  to  its  destruction  T 
Some  scientists  recklessly  suggest  we 
may  even  be  facing  globicide. 

Many  persons  cast  science  in  the  role 
of  savior.  Instead  of  viewing  it  as  the 
way  to  *^no  world",  they  see  in  it  the  way 
to  0ain  "one  world".  As  ho^e  in  other 
saviors  wanes  the  tendency  is  to  grasp 
ever  more  frantically  at  the  straws  that 
remain.  Science  is  one  such  straw  thaA 
a  drowning  world  now  desperately 
grabs.  It  is  often  held  out  as  a  savior. 
This  was  done  last  September  when  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  celebrated  its  hundredth 
anniversary.  An  association  announce- 
ment said:  "  'One  World  of  Science'  will 
be  the  keynote  of  the  centenary,  for  sci- 
ence is  the  same  the  world  over  and  it 
now  appears  that  the  best  hope  of  man- 
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kind's  becoming  on^  world  in  purpose 
and  objectives  is  through  the  unifying 
influence  of  science."  In  a  foreword  for 
the  program  Dr.  Edmund  W,  Sinnott, 
president  of  the  association,  declared: 

Science  is  universaL  It  recognizes  no  na- 
tional boundaries,  is  limited  by  no  racial  prej- 
udices, follows  no  dogma  or  party  line.  Wheth- 
er a  discovery  in  science  is  made  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, a  Russian  or  a  Japanese  is  not  im- 
portant. All  that  matters  is  the  soundness  of 
the  work  itself.  When  a  scientific  paper  is 
published  no  one  asks  if  it  were  written  by  a 
Negro,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Jew  or  a  Seventh- 
Day  Adventigt,  The  paper  is  judged  by  what 
it  is,  not  by  who  did  the  research  which  it 
reports.  Good  scientific  work  is  being  done  by 
Republicans,  Democrats  and  Communists.  In 
a  p^iilously  divided  world,  this  free  spirit  can 
be  of  greatest  service  „to  mankind. 

Science  a  Savior  in  Disguise? 

And  when  the  seeds  of  research  are 
sown  and  their  fruit  harvested  in  the 
form  of  bombs,  and  when  the  evil  fruit- 
age is  rained  down  upon  innocent  men 
and  women  and  children,  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  it  makes  no  difference  to  them 
whether  it  was  a  Negro  or  white  man^  a. 
CathQlic  or  Protestant,  a  Democrat  or 
Comnrunist,  that  made  the  bomb  that' 
blew  them  to  bits.  Those  who  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  Bcience  counter  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  modem  convenienoee 
it  ha^provided^  and  boast  of  life-saving 
methods  it  has  developed*  But  science's 


best  is  dedicated  to  killing;  life-saving 
is  secondary.  It  is  a  simple  pTocednre. 
Science  cures  diseases,  then  makes  germ 
bombs  to  spread  them.  Its  surgerj  patch- 
es men  up,  then  its  bombs  blow  them 
apart.  Scientists  split  the  atom,  next 
they  split  cities.  Simple,  indeed. 

If  science  is  a  eavior,  it  has  disguised 
itself  TvelL  Dr.  Urey,  atomic  scientist, 
said  last  year :  '""Atomic  bombs  have  been 
developed  to  the  point  where  we  can^t 
expect  to  use  them  in  large-scale  war 
and  hare  the  human  r^ce  survive-"  Henri 
Laugieij  United  Nations  official,  recent- 
ly warned  i  ^'Destruction  is  hersj  within 
T^aeh^  is  actual,  aiit^  can  be  precipitated 
by  a  sudden  act  of  individual  or  coJJec- 
tive  folly.  On  the  other  side  ties  the  pros- 

Eect*o,f  building  slowly  and  painfully, 
ut  assuredly^  the  golden  age  which  will 
place  the  imnaense  riches  of  science^  both 
acquired  and  to  "come,  at  the  service  of 
man's  well-being  and  happiness.''  Ke- 
tired  Bear  Admiral  Ellis  M.  Zachariasj 
IJ.  S,  nav^^,  asserted  that  aside  from  the 
atomic  bomb  science  has  developed 
weapons  *'that  could  wipe  the  last  ves- 
tige of  human,  animal  and  vegetable  life 
from  the  face  of  the  earth"*  At  Fulton^ 
Mo,,  in  March  of  1946,  Winston  Chiarch- 
ill  cautioned:  "The  Dark  Ages  may  re- 
tunij  the  Stone  Age  may  return  on  the 
gleaming  wings  of  science^  and  what 
might  now  shower  immeasurable  mate- 
rial blessings  upon  mankind  may  even 
bring  about  its  total  destruction," 

Science  has  been  defended  as  blame- 
leas  on  the  grounds  that  it  only  accumu- 
lates knowledge ;  others  are  at  fault  for 
misusing  that  knowledge.  In  this  vein 
was  the  comment  of  Dr*  Jacques  Mari- 
tain,  of  Princeton,  made  last  April  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology's 
Mid-Century  Convocation.  He  pro- 
claimed: *'The  human  person  is  tiireat- 
ened  today  with  all-pervading  slavery, 
not  through  the  fault  of  science  but 
through  that  of  the  enlarged  power 
granted  by  science  and  technology  to 
human   fooMshness/'  Warring  humans 


have  repeatedly  proved  their  foolish- 
ness. Why  should  science  continue  put- 
ting weapons  in  the  hands  of  fools?  If 
you  put  a  loaded  gnn  in  the  hand  of  a 
childj  in  an  idiot's  hand,  in  a  maniac's 
hand,  are  you  not  responsible  for  any 
murders  that  follow?  Science  must  bear 
responsibility  when  it  puts  fiendish  weap- 
ons in  the  hands  of  gfobicidal  maniacs. 
Does  this  mean,  then,  that  scientific 
research  should  be  stopped!  No;  but 
that  knowledge  should  not  be  misused. 
It  means  that  scientists  should  not  use 
their  knowledge  to  build  weapons  of  de- 
struction, that  as  men  grow  in  knowledge 
they  should  also  grow  in  moral  integrity 
to  direet  them,  in  humanitarian  uses  of 
their  discoveries.  Man's  strength  on  the 
materialistic  front  and  his  weakness  in 
spiritual  resources  was  stressed  at  the 
aforementioned  Mid-Century  Cojivoc^- 
tion  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Doubt  was  expressed  as  to 
whether  man  was  wise  or  rich  enough 
spiritually  to  take  proper  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  opened  to  him  by  sci- 
entific knowledge.  Consensus  was  that 
'%hile  man  was  winning  the  battle 
against  nature  he  was  in  danger  of  los- 
ing the  battle  against  himself  and  that 
this  failure  created  a  real  threat  that  the 
very  fruits  of  his  victory  against  nature 
might  lead  to  his  extermination". 

Religion  a  Guide  for  Scientific  Learning? 

At  this  point  someone  will  pipe  up  that 
more  religion  is  needed  to  give  the  re- 
quired moral  tone  and  spiritual  strength. 
Faithful  adherence  to  Bible  precepts 
would  convert  science  from  destructive 
to  constructive  pursuits;  but  which  one 
of  the  popular  religions  of  Cbristendom 
could  supply  that  kind  of  integrity?  The 
Church  of  England?  Not  so  long  ago  it 
approved  the  use  of  atom  bombs  in  war- 
fare, and  archhlshop  of  York,  Cyril  K 
Garbett,  declared:  "The  Christian,  de- 
spite all  his  hatred  .of  war  and  his  pas- 
sionate desire  for  peace,  must  recogniae 
that  war  is  not  the  worst  of  all  evils." 


AWAKE ! 


Then  perhaps  th&  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  can  break  the  war  fever?  ''Fa- 
ther"' EdmufLd  W-alsh,  vice-president  of 
Georgetown  University,  said:  "If  they 
[Russia]  get  the  atom  bomb — and  in 
quantities — God  help  us/'  He  then  esti- 
mated that  they  would  have  the  deadly 
secret  in  three  years,  and  the  report 
stated  his  belief:  "America's  hope  for 
salvation  is  to  keep  ahead  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  weapon  and  thus  keep  its 
present  advantage,"  Would  a  true  Chris- 
tian look  to  a  bomb  for  salvation t  In- 
cidentally, Walsh  was  the  one  who  gloat- 
ed during  1940  that  the  Nazi  war  aims 
were  the  re-establishment  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  which  was  a  Germanic 
empire.  Little  hope  from  the  church  that 
backed  the  Axis  Powers,  and  is  now  the 
power  that  I^eeps  Franeo  in  the  Spanish 
saddle. 

Then  what  about  Protestantism  as  a 
reservoir  from  which  to  draw  spiritual 
guidance  for  humane  use  of  scientific 
discoveries  ?^Oniy  a  few  months  ago  the 
American  Council  of  Christian  Churches, 
representing  fifteen  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, called  for  *'a  complete  and  frank 
showdown"  with  Russia,  asserted  that 
"in  the  name  of  opposing  appeasement 
the  United  States  is  actually  participat- 
ing in  appeasement";  and  in  its  resolu- 
tion added: 

For  us  to  have  the  atomic  bomb  and,  in 
the  name  of  a  false  morality  born  of  a  per- 
verted sense  of  self-respect  and  pacifist  prop- 
aganda, to  await  the  hour  when  Eussia  has 
her  bombs  to  precipitate  an  atoipic  war  is.  the 
height  of  insanity  and  will,  when  the  fateful 
hour  comes,  be  a  just  punishment  upon  us. 
It  is  a  betrayal  of  Christian  principles  and 
common  decency  for  us  to  sit  up  aixd  permit 
such  a  revolutionary  force  to  gain  advantage 
for  the  enslavement  of  the  world. 

Organized  religion  is  so  anxious  to 
use  the  atom  bomb  as  its  '""church  sword" 
.ag"ainst  Eussia  and  thereby  make  secure 
her  precarious  place  in  the  world  that  she 
goads  men  to  misuse  science  in  bloody 
war.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  wars 
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fomented  by  religion  should  eliminate 
it  as  a  possible  cheek  on  misuse  of  scien- 
tific knowledge*  Moreover,  science  and 
religion  make  rather  strange  bedfellows. 
Often  the  religions  of  Christendom  have 
denounced  scientific  findings;  for  exam- 
ple, at  one  time  they  condemned  the  tel- 
escope and  microscope  as  instruments  of 
unholy  prjdng  into  God's  secrets.  They 
have  been  quick  to  quote  PauPs  admoni- 
tion to  avoid  "profane  and  vain  bab- 
blings, and  oppositions  of  science  falsely 
so  called".  (1  Timothy  6:20)  The  word 
Paul  used  which  is  rendered  science 
really  means  JcnowledgBj  and  "it  is  only 
the  false  and  not  the  true  that  is  to  be 
rejected-  But  .  Christendom's  religions 
swing  like  a  pendulum  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  first  rejecting  all  science 
then  embracing  it  all. 

When  Science  Becomes  Folly 

The  Bible  can  supply  the  spiritual  val- 
ues that  will  enable  men  to  use  knowl- 
edge properly,  and  the  Bible  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  mature  and  proved  science. 
Scientific  investigation  continually  adds 
to  the  proof  of  the  Bible's  authenticity. 
It  is  only  the  unproved  theory  and  wild 
speculation  that  clashes  witji  it,  and  it  is 
the  oppositions  of  such  falsely  called 
science  that  are  to  be  avoided.  It  is  not 
mature  science  when  a  scientific  guesaer 
eliips  off  a  piece  of  ro>3kj  gazes  at  it  long 
and  carefully,  and  then  with  an  assumed 
air  of  great  and  infallible  wisdom  an- 
nounces how  many  millions  of  years  ago 
it  was  soft  mud.  He  is  merely  parroting 
the  prattle  of  his  predecessors. 

The  same' folly  is  found  relative  to  the 
unproved  theory  of  evolution.  Note  the 
following  seriously  advanced  proposals 
of  some  scientists,  as  published  in.  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  20,  1949; 

Scientists  are  beginning  to  think  seriously 
of  projects  so  colossal  that  the  stupid  laugh 
and  the  wise  are  frightened  A  project  which 
noted  authorities  consider  is  a  distinct  possi- 
bility for  the  future  is  the  reconstruction  of 
the  imiverse !  ,  <  .  The  reconstruction  of  the 


uBiTerae  baa  been  su^ested  aa  the  ultunate 
froal  of  physical  science  by  noted  men  in  thu 
eaunti?  and  England.  Perhaps  the  firat  to 
talk  about  it  aeriously  is  Dr.  Fntz  Zwicky, 
California  Institute  of  Technology  physicist- 
astronomer  who  is  engaged  in  research,  ob- 
jective of  which  is  to  ahoot  tiny  man-made 
meteorites  out  of  the  earth's  gravitataonal 
:fleld.  Some  of  these  miasilesj  it  is  expected, 
never  will  return  to  earth,  but  circle  the  lat- 
ter like  miniature  moons, 

"Reconstruction  of  sec- 
tions of  the  univerae,"  as- 
serted Dr,  Zwicky  in  a  talk 
delivered  m  England,  "^'re- 
mains  a  distinct  possibility 
for  the  future  .  *  .  and 
which  we  might  just  as 
well  -Visualize  cold-blood- 
edly, since  it  appears  in- 
evitable, is  the  t^constmc- 
tion  of  the  universe.  .  .  . 
In  the  wake  of  the  realization  of  large-scale 
nuclear  fission  there  will,  no  doiibt,  follow  plans 
for  making  the  planetary  bodies  habitable 
by  chan^ng  them  intrinsically  and  by  chang- 
ing their  positioae  relative  to  the  sun.  .  .  .  ** 

Stimulated  by  Dr,  Zwicky*a  thoughts,  Brit- 
ish scientists  have  projected  their  own 
thoughts  so  far  that,  by  comparison,  the 
Oaltech  authority  appears  a  reactionary.  In 
a  two-hour  address,  delivered  recently  by  Dr. 
Olaf  Stapledon,  of  the  Liverpool  Universtty 
faculty,  the  speaker  suggested  that,  if  mov- 
ing planets  closer  or  farther  from  the  sun 
proves  difficult!  it  might  be  well  to  breed  a 
race  of  more  durable  creatures.  .  .  .  An  en- 
tirely different  sort  of  creature  might  have 
to  be  bred  to  populate  cuter  planets  such  as 
Jupiter,  Saturn  and  Uranus.  "It  would  be 
necessary,"  Dr.  Stapledon  explained,  '^to  cre- 
ate a  man  of  very  small  stature  to  cope  with 
oxcessive  gravitation.  ,  .  ♦  It  might  be  pos^ 
flible,  however,  to  support  the  relatively  heavy 
human  brain  in  a  small  mammal  by  throwing 
man  into  the  quadruped  position.  The  four 
le^  would  have  to  be  greatly  strengthened 
and,  at  the  SBine  time,  the  head  would  have  to 
be  pushed  far  backwards  so  as  to  distribute 
its  weight  between  fore  and  hind  legs.  Since 


the  front  legB  would  be  occupied  in  bearing 
weight,  what  about  hands)  My  3nly  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  nwe  might  be  greatly  elongat- 
ed into  a  trunk,  equipped  with  delicate  grasp- 
ing instruments  like  ^gers.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  two  trunks,  if  not  three,  .  .  . 
The  eyes  would  have  to  be  projected  well  for- 
ward from  the  thromi-back  brain  pan.  Other- 
wise, Homo  Jovianns  would  be  unable  to  see 
where  he  waa  stepping."   [Accompanying  is 

an  approximate  duplica- 
tion of  an  artist-s  concep- 
tion of  this  evolved  "man" 
that  was  published  with 
the  article.] 

Such  nonsensical  gib- 
berish spued  out  in  the 
name  of  science  does 
mature  Science  as  much 
harm  as  Ine  hypocrit- 
ical babblings  of  Chris- 
tendom'a  clergy  does 
to  respect  for  the  Bible.  Only  men  blind 
in  their  own  conceit  aud  dnink  on  their 
own  "wisdom"  could  vomit  out  such  fool* 
ishness.  And  only  moderns  hypnotized 
by  science  could  stomach  it.  What  idle 
babble,^  when  puny  men  speak  of  shuf- 
fling planets  like  a  deck  of  cards,  and 
evolving  elaborate  freaks  when  they  can- 
not even  bridge  simple  species  I  At  the 
outset  the  article  said  the  stupid  would 
laugh  and  the  wise  would  be  frightened. 
But  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  laugh 
at  this  "wifldom",  we  quote  1  Corinthians 
3 :  19 :  "The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  f  ool- 
iahness  with  GodL^' 

Science  in  ike  Role  of  De^troffer 

Science  has  yet  to  prove  its  power  to 
save.  Its  potential  to  bless  is  great,  hut 
men  have  turned  its  blessings  into  curses. 
Leaders  of  this  world's  politicians,  com- 
mercialists»  militarists  and  religionists 
fail  to  harness  scientific  knowledge  for- 
good.  Even  the  scientists  cannot  control 
the  knowledge  they  discover.  With  in- 
creased knowledge  comes  increased  pow- 
er^  Power  for  what?  Power  for  bigger 
bombs?  Power  for  deadlier  gases t  Pow- 
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er  for  nqtirderoiis  bacterial  radioactive 
clouds?  Earth  satellites  from  which  to 
aim  down  guided  missiles  of  death?  Pow- 
er to  kill  more  and  more  innocent  men, 
women  and  children?  to  conquer  more 
nations  and  continents?  to  control  the 
seas  of  water  and  air^ 

When  you  see  science's  impressive 
parade  of  tanks  and  artillery,  warships 
and  submarines,  bombers  and  fighters,  do 
you  also  see  the  gutted  cities,  the  maimed 
soldierSj  the  dying  women,  the  dead 
children?  As  you  swell  with  patriotic 
pride  at  the  display  of  might  do  you  see 
the  endless  rows  of  white  crosses  that 
sprout  from  the  earth  in  the  wake  of  the 
seeds  of  death  the  paraders  will  sowf 
Does  the  cannon^s  boom  echo  back  to 
your  ears  the  casualty  lists?  As  the  jet 
planes  streak  across  the  sky  with  ex- 
hausts hissing  like  gigantic  snakes,  do 
you  hear  in  their  swishing  roar  the  voice 
of  prophecy  foretelling  ruined  cities 
bleeding  on  the  earth's  bosom?  In  the 
red  rubble  at  the  feet  of  scientific  war- 
fare do  you  read  the  record  of  science's 
failure  as  a  savior  of  mankind? 

Or  have  you  been  blinded  to  these 
tragedies  by  the  glittering,  dazzling, 
idolized  monument  to  modern  science  "f 
Polished  and  beautiful  outwardly^  but 
inwardly  full  of  dead  men's  bones*  (Mat- 
thew 23;  27)  Bible  principles  are  too  im- 
practical for  this  hard-headed  world  of 
realists;  so  it  turns  its  worship  to  mate- 
rialism. The  Nazis  worshiped  the  god  of 
science^  and  their  god  destroyed  them* 
They  took  up  the  glittering  sword  of 
science,  and  they  fell  by  it.  Science 
turns  on  the  civilization  it  was  to  serve. 
On  its  altar  are  offered  nations,^  cities, 
mankind*  With  religion^s  blessing  and  in 
the  name  of  God  and  humanity,  freedom 
and  peace,  the  sacrifices  to  wargod  Mars 
are  made  bloodier  under  the  lash  of 
scientific  knowledge* 

In  times  past  men  were  destroyed  by 


lack  of  knowledge.  Now  they  are  de- 
stroyed by  their  knowledge.  Their  knowl- 
edge puffs  them  up  and  hides  from  them 
the  true  knowledge  of  Jehovah  God, 
When  will  they  realize  itf  When  will 
they  awake?  For  the  majority,  when 
death,  knocks,  when  they  are  about  to  be 
put  to  slee^  forever.  Momentary  mis- 
givings may  assail  them  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  living  pace  is  too  fast  for 
them  to  slow  up  for  a  close  look,  and 
they  are  swept  on  in  the  torrent.  Only 
when  the  onrush  is  slowed  by  the  claw- 
ing hands  of  death  will  their  glittering 
temple  of  science  fall,  its  tinseled  glory 
fade,  its  fascinating  grip  and  hypnotiz- 
ing spell  be  broken,  its  giant  womb  be 
seen  as  barren  of  the  best  fruits.  Only  as 
life  irretrievably  ebbs  from  a  worn-out 
or  broken  body,  as  consciousness  slips 
from  a  mind  intoxicated  by  the  heady, 
sparkling  champagne  of  modern  science, 
only  then  at  that  tardy  time  will  true 
values  be  flashed  clear  on  the  dying 
brain.  The  sobering  comes  too  late;  the 
excessive    imbiber    of    science-worship 

§  asses  out  for  the  last  time,  dead  to  the 
ew  World- 

The  Savior  of  Onk  World 

The  New  World?  Yes,  and  it  shall  be 
One  World.  It  is  the  promised  world  of 
"new  heavens  and  a  new  earth"  that  God 
so  loved  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son,  that  "whosoever  believeth  in  him 
sh.ould  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life".  (Isaiah  65: 17;  Revelation  21: 1-5; 
John  3 :  16,  36)  True  .and  mature  science 
will  have  its  place  in  that  world,  after  it 
has  been  purged  of  its  present  specula- 
tive follies.  But  such  scientific  knowl- 
edge, even  when  exclusively  used  for 
blessing,  will  not  be  cast  in  the  role  of 
world  savior.  The  one  Savior  of  that 
united  world  of  righteousness  is  identi- 
fied in  God's  Word:  "I^  even  I,  am  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  besides  me  there  is  no  saviour," 
— Isaiah  43:11,  Am.  Stan.  Ver, 


"Keep  atoay  from  the  worldly^  empty  phrases  and  contradictions  of  what  tjiey  falsely  call  kfwxoUdge, 
thTou^h  professing  which  sortie  people  have  made  a  failure  of  the  faith/' 
— 1  Timotty  6:20    J.m  American  Translation* 
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For  Feminine  Fancy 


After  years  of  urging  parents  to  l^t  tlie  off- 
spring have  their  way  for  fear  ihat  checking  their 
cute  rampages  of  savagery  and  destructioii  would 
only  sow  seeds  of  adult  mental  ills,  the  child  psy- 
chologists are  now  dmng'  an  ahoutface.  Though 
the  awing  hacir  to  tht  spar*?  thcr-rod-and-fipoi^-the- 
child  theory  is  in  its  infancy,  many  of  the  leaders 
in  social  science  have  been  forced  hy  the  facta  to 
admit  that  the  lessons  learned  at  Mother's  knee 
do  not  make  as  lasting  an  impression  as  those 
learned  while  stretebed  across  Daddy's.  Tbc  New 
York  Sunday  Mirror  MapaHne,  May  1,  reports 
that  Dr.  Mahler^  of  CotuiabLa  Univevsityj  is  the 
eparkplug  of  this  counter-revolution.  In  most 
cases  ^she  advises  dis<?iplinary  meaaurea 
ranging  from  slight  disapproval  to  re 
Btrictioij  of  freedom,  but  adds  that  if 
exceptional  unrulinet5s  in  the  child 
ia  the  rule,  "obeying  a  normal 
T¥fletion  clears  the  air,"  Tbe 
back  of  a  hairbro-Sh 
speaks  much  louder 
than  words. 

Banana  skins 
have  been  called  na- 
ture's germ-proof  wrap- 
per. Science  now  comes  for- 
Trard  with  the  suggestion  that 
their  power  to  stop  genu  penetra- 
tion may  be  due  to  an  anti-germ 
chemical  like  peniciUiu  ani^  etrepto- 
myeiHr  A  banana  antibiotic  may  prove  ac- 
tive Bg-ainst  fiingufi  infections  as  well  na 
against  germs  of  tLc  'bacteria  cla^s.  TJnit^ 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  researchers 
found  that  apparently  bananas  produced  two  anti- 
hiotics,  one  that  fights  fungi  and  is  in  hoth  pulp 
and  skin  of  green  or  ripe  bananas^  and  the  other 
active  against  bacteria  and  found  only  in  the  skin 
of  rip«  l>ananAH-  B*'searehi?i^  also  discovered  two 
antioiotics  produced  in  the  sweet  potato  plant. 
One  combats  fungi,  aiid  the  other  not  only  stops 
the  growth  of  certain  germs  hut  killa  thetn*  Work 
on  both  the  banana  and  sweet  potato  anti-germ 
chemicals  is  very  preliminarfj  and  whether  they 
will  be  useful  in  njediciiiea  depends  on  future  testa. 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  nylon  stocking  nm  with- 
out a^feminine  leg. in  it?  Or  a  shoe  with  no  foot  in 
it  wander  around  all  day'?  Or  shirts  develop  frayed 
collars  and  cuffs  without  being  womf  WeU,  ac- 
cording to  «  report  in  This  WeeJc  magazine  that 
and  more  happens  in  the  privately  owned  labora- 
tories of  the  United  States  Testing  Company,  Inc. 
The  reason  for  all  this  is  that  manufacturers  wanl, 
to  know  how  their  products  wiU  stand  the  gaff 
— and  tJST  supplies  the  Gaff,  with  a  capital  G. 
The  testing  laboratories  look  like  a  crazy  house 
of  Ruhe  Goldberg  inventions,  what  with  scores  of 
odd  gadgets  that  flei  the  tops  of  hose  rapidly 
and    roughlyj    that    methodically    reducje    a 
bahy^B    high    chair    to    soggy    ruin,    that 
"sleep"  new  mattresses  by  rolling  back 
and  forth  a  few  hundred  thousand 
times  till  they  wear  out,  that  walk 
shoes  on  a  flywheel,  that  dunk 
garments   in   human   sweat, 
and  that  even  wear  gir- 
dles on  metal  hips  that 
bend  and  twist. 
The    New    York 
Times  Magazine  re- 
ports a  social  revolution 
taking  place  in  the  ranks  of 
older  women.  For  them  a  wage- 
earner's    life   begins    after    forty. 
Statistics  prove  it.  Of  the  more  than 
20,000,000  women  in  the  United  States 
over    forty-five,    about    one    half    are 
listed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  "gain- 
f  ally  employed''.  They  find  work  in  all  hnt  nine 
of    the   480    general   occupational    classifications, 
thoug-h  most  of  them  ar^  employed  in  what  is 
traditionally  known  as  "women's  work",  such  as 
houiseworkers,  seamstresees,  beauticians  and  wait- 
resses. After  these  services,  women  are  moel  nu- 
merous in  clerical  work.  It  may  surprise  many  to 
know  that  100,000  women  over  forty-five  are  farm 
owners  and  managers.  At  the  same  time,  the  group 
in  which  is  found  the  smallest  number  of  older 
women  is  that  of  farm  workers.  Whether  the  trend 
in    older   women    workers   continues    depends   on 
eeonomio  conditions,  say  the  experts. 
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PINE  TREE  RICHES 


■*  v^J 


SMELLY  pine  tar,  rosin  and  turpen- 
tine do  not  particularly  interest  the 
average  person.  However,  if  the  impor- 
tacce  of  these  materials,  their  everyday 
usefulness  and  their  valuable  service  to 
mankind  are  pointed  out^  perhaps  peo- 
ple will  look  down  their  noses  at  these 
extracts  of  the  pine  forest  with  just  a 
little  more  respect.  One  oannot  say  he  or 
she  is  not  interested  on  the  grounds  of 
never  having  come  in  contact  with  these 
materials.  Why,  the  very  words  you  are 
no^v  reading  are  glued  fafjt  to  the  paper 
by  the  aid  of  rosin  used  in  the  printing 
ink  for  this  magazine. 

Women  as  a  rule  take  no  interest  in 
the  technicalities  of  chemistry,  yet,  be- 
cause materials  from  the  pine  are  found 
in  so  many  products,  tfaey  too  enjoy  the 
chemical  riches  of  the  pine  forest  Take, 
for  example,  the  oilcloth  and  linoleum  in 
the  kitchen  that  are  waterproof,  flexible, 
easy  to  keep  clean,  durable  under  wear 
and  economical  in  price.  Chemicals  from 
the  pines  help  to  make  them  so.  For  the 
same  reason  good  matches  are  made 
goodj  a  thinp;  much  appreciated  around 
the  kitcheri.  When  the  leather  belt  on  the 
old  washing  machine  begins  to  slip,  and 
the  harassed  housewife  daubs  on  a  little 
belt  dressing,  her  praise  is  really  sung 
for  the  sticky  rosin  in  the  dope* 

All  about  the  house,  on  the  walls^  the 
woodwork,  the  furniture — from  baby's 
crib  to  the  broomhandle  on  the  back 
porch— are  paints,  lacquers  and  varnish- 
es all  containing  rosin,  straight  or  in 
some  modified  form.  More  than  250,000 
barrels  of  rosin  a  year  are  used  directly 
in  varnish  kettles.  You  did  not  know 
thist  Well,  if  it  had  been  leic  out  you 
would  soon  have  protested,  for  the  gloss 
would  be  nnssing  and  the  protective  films 
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on  the  chairs  would  be  so  soft  you  would 
stick  to  them  everj^  time  you  sat  down. 
Besides  the  rosin  component,  anti-skin- 
ning  agents  and  other  pine  tree  chem- 
icals,  including  turpentine,  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  paints. 

Besides  paints,  there  is  a  host  of  other 
products  that  take  advantage  of  the 
super  solvents  of  the  terpene  series  ex- 
tracted from  the  pines.  That /'pretty- 
upper''*  item  called  shoe  polish  is  one  of 
the  most  common  of  these  products* 
Others  include  furniture  and  auto  polish- 
es, wax  emulsions  and  preparations  con- 
taining natural  oils,  fats,  organic  com- 
pounds and  synthetic  resins.  Some  of 
the  finest  synthetic  color  pigments, 
known  as  resinated  colors,  are  given  a 
treatment  of  rosin  acid  to  bring  out  their 
fcil  beauty  and  luster. 

Pine  oil  is  a  very  important  material, 
and  it  finds  any  number  of  places  where 
it  serves  man's  needs  better  than  other 
substances.  In  the  textile  industry  it  is 
used  for  degumming  silks,  as  a  spinning 
oil,  and  in  the  scouring,  bleaching,  dye- 
ing andmercetiz  in  g 
processes.  As  a  froth- 
ing agent  in  tlie  flota- 
tion of  ores,  in  the 
leather  tanning  indus- 
try, in  the  paper  indus- 
try and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  insecticides, 
pine  oil  finds  a  definite 
use.    Pine    oil    insecti- 


eides  fortified  with  DDT  are  effective 
against  fiiea,  mosqaitoeB,  ants, moths' qjid 
bedbugs.  Pine  oil  sprays  are  also  used 
around  barns,  in  garbage  pails  and  on 
city  dumps,  and  an  insecticide  containing 
turpentine  is  used  against  cotton  insects. 

Ever  So  Manff  Other  Uses 

Into  the  huge  soap  kettles  of  the  na- 
tion go  many  tons  of  rosin,  which,  when 
treated  with  caustic  soda,  comes  out  as 
laundry  soap.  Or  first  as  an  intermediate 
for  the  making  of  a  certain  perfume 
base,  other  pine  tree  chemicals  finally 
wind  up  as  pleasant  scents  in  delicate 
soaps.  Some  360,000  barrels  of  rosin  are 
used  for  sizing  certain  surfaces  of  pa- 
per. In  a  process  resembling  soap-mak- 
jng,  rosin  finds  use  in  special  oiJs  and 
greaseSr  Cutting  oils  and  metal  cleaners 
used  in  machine  shops,  electrical  insulat- 
ing compounds,  roofing  compounds  and 
sprays  used  on  sand.moids  for  steel,  iron 
and  non-ferrous  castings  in  the  foundry 
contain  materials  from  the  pine's  reser- 
voir of  chemicals.  More  recently  an  in- 
dostrial  heavy  alcohol  made  from  rosin 
is  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
chlorinated  rubber.  During  the  war  oth- 
er piney  materials  went  into  synthetic 
rubber  tires. 

That  wonderful  invention  called  "fly 
paper^*  must  share  its  glory  among  the 
materials  out  of  which  it  la  made,  in- 
cluding products  of  the  pine.  Rubber 
cements  and  other  adhesives  mast  do 
likewise*  Into  the  manufacture  of  patent 
leather,  and  heel  and  toe  boxes  for  shoes, 
go  some  of  these  materials.  In  the 
slaughterhouses  of  the  country  a  mii- 
ture  of  rosin  is  used  to  take  the  hair  off 
hogs.  Pitch  from  the  pine  tree  is  used  by 
breweries  of  the  country,  and  other  pine 
tree  chemicals  serve  as  "wetting  agents" 
in  inks,  glues,  starches  and  latex  taix- 
tures.  Concrete  is  made  more  flexible 
and  more  durable  against  freezing  and 
thawing,  and  more  resistant  to  salt  solu- 
tions, when  certain  resins  originating  in 
the  pines  are  included  in  the  mix.  Or 
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when  small  amounts  of  the  pine*s  resins 
are mixed  with  ordinary  soil,  the  soil  is 
waterproofed  and  atabiliaed,  and  conse- 
quently this  treatment  is  useful  in  road- 
building  and  in  the  construction  of  air- 
plane fields  and  auto  parking  lots. 

In  the  back  hills  of  Tennessee,  turpen- 
tine is  said  to  be  effective  as  a  cough 
medicine,  possibly  because  the  patient 
after  a  couple  of  doses  decides  it  is  bet- 
ter to  stifle  the  cough  in  order  to  escape 
further  tortures  from  the  treatment  Be 
that  as  it  may,  highly  refined  terpines, 
Venice  turpentine  and  pine  oils  and  tars 
find  their  way  to  the  shelves  of  all  drug 
stores  in  many  jjharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions including  liniments,  ointments  and 
salves.  Pine-tar  cough  medicine  is  a 
familiar  article,  and  pine-tar  shampoos 
are  still  a  favorite  with  many  people. 

Turpentine  is  the  starting  point  for 
the  making  of  synthetic  camphor  used  in 
plastics.  To, mention  camphor  calls  to 
mind  a  bit  of  history.  When  the  Japa- 
nese took  over  Formosa  in  1895,  and 
gained  a  monopoly  on  natural  camphor, 
they  ran  the  price  up  until  in  I^IS  it  sold 
for  $3.75  per  pound.  Then  chemists 
learned  to  duplicate  it  synthetically,  and 
by  the  time  the  second  world  war  came 
2,000^000  pounds  a  year  was  being  turned 
out  at  a  price  one-tenth  that  of  1918. 

Among  the  users  of  rosin  and  turpen- 
tine are  the  world^s  greatest  musicians 
and  artists.  No  violin  virtuoso,  or  "hill- 
billy"' fiddler  for  that  matter,  would 
think  of  playing  without  first  having  the 
bow  properly  rosined  so  it  "takes  hold" 
of  the  strings.  Great  masters  of  oil  and 
canvas,  revelers  in  paints,  easels  and 
brushes,  will  never  accept  a  substitute 
for  turpentine  as  a  thinner  for  their  rich 
colors.  Even  pugilistic  artists  of  the  box- 
ing ring,  before  attempting  to  spread 
their  opponents  "on  canvas"^  first  pow- 
der the  canvas  with  rosin  dust  to  make 
certain  of  sure  footing. 

These  modern-day  uses  of  extracts 
from  the  pine  tre,e  are  a  far  cry  from 
what  they  were  used  for  in  the  days  when 
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windjammers  and  sailing  vessels  plied 
the  sea  lanes  of  the  world.  Then,  the 
pine's  resina  were  exclusively  used  to 
caulk  and  pitch  the  seams  of  hulls  and 
waterproof  the  rigging,  and  he*ice  the 
oozings  of  pines  acquired  the  name 
"navtu  stores". 

Extracting  the  Riches  of  the  Fines 

Jamestown,  Virginia,  the  first  English 
settlement  founded  in  America,  in  1607, 
began  tapping  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
vast  pine  forest  that  extended  from 
North  Carolina  southward  to  Florida 
and  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  The 
following  year  this  first  American  in- 
dustry began  exporting  naval  stores  to 
the  Mother  Country,  which,  in  turn,  is- 
sued strict  regulations  for  the  care  of 
the  infant  industry.  Now  a  documentary 
relic  of  those  colonial  days,  these  regu- 
lations, entitled  ''Instructions  for  suche 
things  aa  are  to  be  sente  from  Virginia", 
said  in  part : 

Pyne  trees  or  ffirre  trees  are  to  be  womided 
within  a  yards  of  the  ground,  or  boare  a  hoal 
with  an  agar  the  thirde  pte  into  the  ti'ee,  and 
lett  yt  runne  into  anye  thing  that  may  receyen 
the  same,  and  that  weh  yssues  owte  will  be 
Turpentyne  worth  £25  Tonne.  When  the  tree 
beginneth  to  runne  softelye  it  is  to  be  stopped 
vp  agayne  for  preserveinge  the  tree. 

There  was  good  reason  for  this  con- 
cern over  '^preserveinge"  the  trees,  con- 
sidering the  butchery  methods  employed 
in  those  days  when  it  was  thought  the 
resin  from  the  deep  slashes  was  the 
tree's  sap.  When  it  was  later  learned 
that  the  sticky  pale-yellow  oleoresin  was 
manufactured  by  the  tree  after  the  inner 
hark  was  wounded,  then  only  shallow 
"boxes''  were  cut,  and  tliis  added  many 
years  to  the  life  of  the  trees.  In  modern 
turpentine  farming,  a  business  that 
keeps  some  300,000  people  busy,  trees 
at  least  20  years  old  and  measuring 
about  10  inches  in  diameter  are  cut  4J 
feet  from  the  ground.  Such  trees  yield 
about  one  gallon  of  crude  resin  during  a 
season,  A  late  development  consists  of 
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peeling  a  band  of  the  bark  off  all  around 
the  tree  and  spraying  the  bare  wood 
with  a  chemical  called  2,4-D.  This  irri- 
tates the  tree,  thus  increases  the  flow  of 
resin  and  lenghtens  the  life  of  the  tree. 

For  300  years  the  turpentine  industry 
and  lumbermen  cut  off  practically  all  the 
Sdrgiu  timber  of  the  souths  leaving  be- 
hind them  millions  of  stumps  as  scars  on 
the  land.  Then  someone  found,  out  that 
those  stumps  were  richer  in  gum  than 
the  trees,  and  so  during  the  last  three 
decades  enterprising  companies  have  up- 
rooted and  reclaimed  the  resinous^ 
wealth  from  these  old  stumps.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  is  a  20-year  supply 
of  virgin  stumps  still  in  the  ground. 
Half  of  the  2,000,000  barrels  of  rosin,  all 
of  the  pine  oil,  and  at  least  a  third  of 
the  turpentine  today  come  from  stumps. 

After  the  stumps  are  cleaned  and 
shredded  into  small  chips  two  methods 
are  used  to  extract  the  chemicals.  In 
one  of  these  methods,  called  steam  dis- 
tillation, huge  stills  are  filled  with  chips 
and  hot  steam  passes  up  through  the 
wood,  melting  out  the  roain  and  Idriving 
off  the  turpentine  and  other  volatiles 
with  the  steam,  which  latter  materials 
are  recovered  by  condensing.  The  spent 
wood  is  then  used  for  fuel  to  generate 
steam,'  or  it  goes  into  the  making  of 
paper.  The  second  method  of  extraction 
employs  air-tight  retorts  or  digesters  in 
which  the  chips  are  heated  on  the  outsMe 
until  the  wood  is  turned  into  cbareoaL 
All  the  turpentine  and  tar  oils  are  driv- 
en off  as  gases  which  are  condensed,  but 
no  rosin  remains  or  is  obtained  with  this 
process.  After  the  initial  extraction  the 
crude  chemicals  are  refined,  broken 
down  into  fractions,  ot  they  are  treated 
with  other  substances,  until  in  the.  end 
there  is  a  long  list  of  materials  that  can, 
trace  their  origin  directly  to  the  long- 
needled  southern  pines. 

Though  impressive,  the  list  is  not  com- 
plete. Continued  research  will  find  more 
ways  for  more  people  to  enjoy  more  of 
the  pine  tree's  resinous  riches. 
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INDIAN  DRE 

IS  THERE  any  woman  who 
has  not  gone  to  her  ward- 
robe and  with  a  sigh  com- 
plained that  she  just  did  not 
have  a  thing  to  wear!  "What  to 
do  about  it!  Well^  in  these  modern  days 
it  is  simple, .  Just  go  downtown  and 
browse  around  a  little^  and  presto !  she 
picks  up  &  charming  little  creation  that 
IS  just  right,  the  latest  mode  with 
chic  and  style^  just  the  thing  to  make 
her  look  tall  or  short,  alluring  or  smart 
(or  at  least  so  said  the  saleslady) ;  and 
now  milady  goes  home  with  a  'lift"  that 
is  intoxicating  to  her  ego  and  does  won- 
ders for  her  morale.  She  goes  home  hap- 
py as  a  lark,  her  pocketbook  a  little  flat- 
tened, but  what  does  that  matter!  She 
has  a  new  dress!  Human  nature  being 
much  the  same  all  over  the  world,  it  is 
with  interest  that  we  take  a  look  into  the 
costume  and  dress  of  the  native  Indians 
of  Guatemala,  the  only  descendants  of 
the  Mayan  race  whose  styles  in  clothing 
and  attire  have  changed  but  little  with 
the  passing  of  time.^ 

The  theme  of  their  clothing  is  color, 
all  shades,  hues  and  variationSj  with  a 
mingling  of  textures  and  weaving  which 
astound  modern  experts.  Intricate  pat- 
terns that  make  the  cloth  look  like  tapes- 
try,  or  shadow  cloth  of  pure  white,  cross- 
statch  designs,  tuiiing,  plain  homespun, 
checks,  plaidsj  stripes  or  what  have  you, 
aJi  done  on  hand  Jooms,  or,  at  thejjest, 
a  tootjoom  which  has  changed  but  little, 
if  any,  in  the  past  centuries-  The  Indians 
borrow  their  colors  from  the  vivid  blue 
of  the  sky,  or  the  purple  hues  of  a  vol- 
cano at  sunset,  the  reds  and  scarlet  of 
the  poinsettas,  the  bougainvillaea,  the 
green  of  the  forests. 

Yes,  even  the  dyes  for  her  yarn  come 
from  nature,  from  plants  and  tree  bark, 
insects  and  mollusks.  They  developed 
secret  formulas  both  for  the  dyes  and 
for  the  setting  liquids  used  to  hold  colors 
fast  as  long  as  the  hardy  threads  held 
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together.  Bed,  the  color 
of  fire,  they  associate 
with  warmth,  life.  Blue^ 
the  color  of  their  skies^ 
suggests  nobility.  Yellow 
to  the  ancient  tribes  was 
the  color  of  sorrow,  and 
^een  signified  eternal 
life.  Purple  was  always  a 
favorite,  and  after  the 
contjuest  when  the  In- 
dians saw  it  used  for 
robes  of  the  priests,  they 
adopted  it  for  their  own 
ceremonial  textiles. 
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Traditionally,  each  woman  weaves  lier 
own  attire,  weaving  into  the  cloth  the 
tribal  symbols  of  her  family,  figures 
which  have  been  familiar  to  her  from  in- 
fancy, the  art  being  taught  to  her  by  her 
mother,  and  her  mother's  mother  before 
her.  Many  are  proud  of  their  work,  and 
justly  so,  and  put  into  their  weaving  all 
the  art  and  fine  work  that  their  skill  al- 
lows. Often  it  takes  a  woman  a  mOnth 
or  six  weeks  to  weave  her  blouse.  The 
cheap,  carelessly  done  work  is  for  the 
tourist;  her  garment  is  made  with  great 
eare  and  worn  with  pride.  No  piece,  how- 
ever great  the  pride  of  the  artist,  was 
ever  made  completely  perfect.  Even  in 
the  finest  textiles  to  be  worn -by  the  high- 
est dignitaries  or  used  in  the  most  sacred 
rituals,  one  small  patch  would  be  left 
imdecorated  or  made  with  different  col- 
ored threads.  'Only  the  gods  and  their 
works  are  perfect,'  What  Indian  would 
dare  to  equal  them! 

BlouseB  and  Skirts 

The  kiiipil  or  blouse  of  the  Indian 
woman  is  her  chief  showpiece  and  one  of 
which  she  is  very  proud.  Its  construction 
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is  primitively  simple,  a  simplicity  that 
adds  to  its  beauty.  Two  strips,  a  yard 
or  II] ore  in  length,  are  woven  on  a  hand 
loom.  The  two  strips  are  sewed  together 
with  brig}it-eolored  yariij  a  strip  is  cut 
ontj  or  left  unsewed  to  allois'  for  the 
neek,  and  the  Jiuipil  is  finished.  These 
vary  in  different  sections.  While  some 
are  stitched  under  the  arnihole,  some  are 
left  loose  so  as  to  hang  slightly- over  the 
belt,  Sometimes  the  brown  skin  shows 
between  the  huipil  and  the  skirt  Or 
sometimes  it  i?  worn  long  enough  to  give 
extra  length,  serving  the  purpose  of  a 
petticoat,  at  whieh  times  it  is  tucked  in^ 
side  of  the  skirt. 

Usually  it  is  a  heavy  and  modest  cov- 
ering; only  in  the  section  known  as  Co- 
ban  the  brown  skin  shows  through  the 
blouse.  It  is  said  that  when  the  ''fathers" 
of  the  church  ^ame  to  this  section  tiiey 
found  the  Indian  women  wearing  noth- 
ing but  the  skin  provided  by  mother  na- 
ture, and  they  w^ere  so  "shocked"  that 
they  offered  them  their  mosquito  netting 
to  make  blouses;  whence  come  the  white 
net  blouses  used  by  the  Indians  of  Cohan 
to  this  day.  Even  yet  in  the  hot  coastal 
villages,  the  women  go  without  blouses. 

Next  come  tlie  skirts,  which  are  var- 
ied also,  but  actually  fall  into  two  class- 
es, those  that  are  tightly  wrapped  around 
the  hips,  and  the  pleated  kind,  very  full 
and  gathered  and  which  require  from  8 

to  12  yards  of  materi- 
-u^    ah  The  akirt  lengths 
p^^    are  called  cortes,  and 
v^^  j^sj#S    ai'e    sold    in    exactly 
fi^'^    these  dimensions,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less.  In 
some  villages  it  is  the^ 
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custom  to  wear  the  skirts  down  to  the 
ankle,  long,  graceful  and  flowing,  others 
wear  them  only  to  the  knees^  while  others 
halfway  to  the  ankle.  This  is  less  com- 
plicated than  the  ever-changing  hemline 
of  the  modern  miss,  first  long,  then  short. 
To  save  wear,  the  pleated  skirts  are 
hemmed  on  both  sides  so  that  either  one 
can  serve  as  top  or  bottom.  How  is  this 
for  practicality? 

Everything  in  "Purse" 

The  belts  are  an  important  part  of  the 
dress,  as  they  are-oftert  necessary  to  hold 
the  upper  and  the  lower  garments  to- 
gether. Some  are  brightly  colored,  while 
others  are  plain;  some  m  intricate  de- 
signs with  fringes  and  woolen  balls  that 
dangle  in  rhythm  with  their  steps-  If  stiff 
and  narrow,  the  sash  is  wound  many 
times  about  the  woman's  waist  If  wide, 
it  is  looped  around  from  two  to  five 
times  to  form  a  firm  girdJej  giving  her 
strength  to  balance  her  heavy  load  that 
she  carries  on  her  head.  In  addition,  the 
sash  serv^es  as  purse  or  pockets  for  the 
candles  to  be  burned  at  the  village 
church,  for  the  pennies  she  has  earned 
selling  her  Avares  at  the  markets^  or  for 
any  other  tiling  she  might  want  to  con- 
ceal or  put  away  for  safekeeping. 

Then  there  are  the  shawls;  gener- 
ally used  for  wraps.  When  not  in-use 
they  are  folded  over  one  arm  or  worn 
with  a  casual  air  on  the  head.  But  most 
common  of  all  they  are  used  to  carry 
the  babies  on  their  mother's  back,  thus 
leaving  the  arms  of  the  mother  free  to 
balance  herself,  or  to  do  her  work. 

Any  modern  woman  knot's  ^that  her 
frock,  no  matter  how  dashing,  cannot  be 
exactly  right  without  her  hair  done  in 
just  the  right  and  correct  manner.  Hence 
long  periods  are  spent  in  the  beauty  par- 
lor, sitting  for  hours  Vnder  the  driers, 
putting  "permanent"  curls  in  her  tresses 
in  order  to  appear  her  best.  Her  Guate- 
mala.i  sisters  give  a  lot  of  attention  to 
their  hair  too,  and  there  is  a  variety  of 
tribal  waye  to  wear  one's  hair.  Hats  are 
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neveir  wonij  ats^lutely  never,  and  if  they 
were  to  use  them  they  would  seem  odd; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a 
ijhapeau  that  would  fit  in  with  their 
multicolored  costume.  They  are  far  pret- 
tier in  the  native  way  of  fixing  their  hair 
with  bright  ribbons  and  hales. 

A  word  also  about  their  jewelry.  Thia 
ifi  varied;  they  especially  like  old  silver 
coins,  strung  m  a  necklace  with  bright- 
colored  beads.  The  heavier  the  coins^  the 
better;  the  old  Spanish  pieces  of  eight 
are  in  great  demand  among  the  highland 
Indians,  and  som^  wear  strand  after 
strand  around  their  neck.  There  are 
also  beautiful  silver  love  chains,  some 
with  silver  cubes  and  sometimes  with 
pendants  which  are  quaint,  cut-out  fig- 
urea  matje  from  flat  silver*  In  some  vil- 
lages unmarried  girls  wear  quantities  of 
ornaments  but  discard  all  except  one 
necklace  when  they  marry.  In  other  vil- 
lages it  is  the  married  women  who  gleam 
and  tinMe.  The  well-dressed  Indian  also 
wears  earrings  of  gold  or  silver.  Some 
pierce  their  e^rs  in  several  places 
through  which  they  slip  thin  woolen 
strands  and  knot  them  in  small  tassels. 

The  footwear  is  the  simplest  of  aU: 
jfiost  commonly  it  is  nothing  more  than 
their  brown  feet.  In  the  city  it  is  common 
to  see  simple  sandals  called  caiteSj  con- 
sisting of  a  leather  sole  and  thongs  to  tie 
it  about  the  ankle* 

Free  from  Style  Dictators 

These  Indians  are  not  swayed  by  a 
central  style  center  such  as  New  York 
or  Paris;  they  rather  cling  to  the  styles 
of  their  village^  while  in  another  village 
just  a  few  miles  away  the  styles  may  be 
entirely  different*  One  sectional  costume 
shows  a  blouse  of  white  into  which  have 
been  woven  little  men  and  women  hold- 
ing hands-,  also  with  a  child  between 
them,  and  these  are  done  in  shades  of 
green,  omnge,  purple  and  bJue.  The  skirt 
is  red,  with  green  and  yellow  stripes, 
while  the  sash  that  is  wound  tightly 
around  the  waist  is  of  red,  purple, 
orange,  green  and  black. 
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In  another  section  close  to  the  beauti- 
ful mountain  lake  AtiUdn,  the  women 
also  use  a  blouse  of  white  background 
with  all  sorts  of  little  figures  woven  into 
the  clothf  little  birds,  chickens,  dnimalSj 
and  for  good  measure  a  few  cross-stitch- 
es woven  into  the  material.  Then  around 
tfie  neck  is  more  em.broidery  done  by 
handj  of  more  little. animals.  The  skirt 
is  of  redj^blue  and  white,  the  shawl  done 
in  the  same  colors.  The  blouse'of  Cubulco 
looks  as  though  it  were  an  all-over  em- 
broidery design  of  flowers,  circles^  and 
rickraek  effect  done  in  bold  red,  yellow, 
green  and  white  on  a  dark-blue  back- 
ground. The  skirts  of  San  Marcos  are 
as  gay  as  sunshine  in  their  orange  and 
yellow  hues,  partly  if  not  all  woven  in 
silk  threads.  .The  blouses  of  Cobau  are 
of  purewhite,  but  around  the  neck  is  an- 
other  riot  of  color,  the  same  birds,  dolls 
and  little  animals  to  be  seen,  done  in  ih^ 
brightest  colors  that  catch  the  eye  and 
imitate  the  colors  of  the  bright  flowera 
of  Guatemala. 

Do  not  think  for  one  minute  we  are 
going  to  slight  the  men;  they  too  go  in 
for  design  and  color.  Thet^  are  those  of 
a  section  known  as  Todos  Santos  whom 
some  call  'Tfnde  Sam  Boys^'  (although 
they  have  never  heard  of  Uncle  Sam, 
and  do  not  particularly  care  about  hear- 
ing); They  wear  red-and-white-striped 
trousers,  which  look  something  like  the 
ghastly  pajamas  worn  by  some,  and  a 
dark-blue  jacket  completes  the  outfit. 
Around  their  head  is  wound  a  red  sqarf, 
and  on  top  is  perched  a  straw  hat  In 
Chichicastenango  the  men  wear  striking 
costumes  which  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  sixteenth  century.  These  con- 
sist of  knee  pants  and  a  jacket  done  in 
a  brownish  black  wool  which  comes  from 
the  black  sheep  of  the  mountains, 

The  men  of  Solola  attire  themselves 
with  sort  of  panties  or  shorts  (without 
elastic)  made  of  red-and-whlte-striped 
homespun  with  little  figures  running 
crosswise  in  the  material.  Over  this  he 
wears  a  sort  of  apron,  or  skirt  of  black- 
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and-white-checked  wool,  fringed  at  the 
bottom,  resembling  the  Scotch  kilt.  Some- 
times his  ^ants  show  from  under  the 
apron,  coming  just  below  his  knees,  or 
sometimes  they  are  worn  above  the 
apron,  giving  the  appearance  of  not 
wearing  any  pants.  In  hot  countries  the 
pants  are  rolled  way  up  reminiscent  of 
the  G  string.  The  laborers  wear  just  a 
piece  of  cloth  over  their  back  to  protect 
them  from  the  hot  sun,  always  with  a 
machete  in  hand,  sometimes  making  a 
fierce-looking  appearance, 
^  Almost  all  the  men  wear  hats,  some- 
times both  hats  and  scarves.  First  the 
scarf  is  wrapped  around  the  head,  then 
comes  the  hat  Some  use  a  black  straw 
hat,  with  a  flat  crown  resembling  a  black 
sailor  hat  worn  by  milady.  Around  the 
brim  is  wrapped  a  red  plaid  kerchief 
with  blue  and  white  mingled  in.  Quite  a 
dashing  hombre  when  completely 
dressed !  The  men  too  wear  aasheSj  some 
of  plain  red  or  purple  wool,  others  for 
ceremonial  wear  are  embroidered  with 
tribal  designs. 

The  Indians  of  San  Martin  Chili  Ver- 
de use  a  quaint  combination  wedding 
costume,  the  wedding  blouse  becomes  the 
wearing  apparel  for  the  bride,  the  lower 
half  of  the  sleeves  going  to  the  groom, 
which  are  sewed  to  the  upper  half  of  his 
sleeves.  As  the  designs  on  each  portion 
are  alike,  one  can  identify  man  and  wife. 

"Pockets"  and  *'Work  Clothes" 

Every  Indian  must  carry  his  little  bag, 
which  is  almost  part  of  his  dress*  Bags 
are  the  pockets  of  the  village  men,  whose 
costumes,  when  invented,  did  not  in- 
clude pockets.  Some  of  these  are  of  wool, 
handsomely  woven  in  black  and  white 
using  as  decoration  a  row  of  horses  with 
little  men  on  top.  This  comes  from  the 
ancient  thought  of  the  Indians  that  the 
horse  and  rider  were  one.  Other  bags  are 
woven  of  sisal,  hemp  or  jute  fiber  in  a 
tight  or  loose  mesh  in  sJl  shapes  and 
sizes.  These  bags-  or  balsas  are  handy 
holders  to  carry  their  food,  money  and 
papers. 
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On  the  back  of  the  Indian  is  worn  a 
cacaste  or  carry-all.  OrdinarOy  a  carry- 
all is  not  a  part  of  costume,  but  those 
worn  on  the  backs  of  Indian  tr-aders  ^nd 
bearers  during  most  of  their  waking 
hours  must  be  considered  articles  of 
dress  in  Guatemala,  A  wooden  crate  set 
on  short  legs,  a  cacaste  is  between  three 
and  four  feet  high.  It  is  the  Indian  badge 
of  servitude,  a  peculiar  contrivance 
which  consists  of  several  shelves.  It  con- 
tains a  vender's  merchandise,  chickens, 
oranges,  or  anything  they  have  to  carry- 
on  their  long  journeys.  To  the  outside  is 
tied  a  small  bundle  of  resinous  firewood, 
small  onions  and  garlic,  a  coffe  pot,  a 
box  of  matches,  a  raincoat  and  extra 
poncho.  When  fully  loaded  it  may  weigh 
as  much  as  200  pounds.  This  is  carried 
by  a  wide  leather  headband  which  cross- 
es the  forehead  just  below  the  hairline. 

So  Guatemala  is  not  just  a  city  and 
land  of  churches,  plazas,  buildings  and 
roads.  The  dominant  note  above  all 
comes  from  the  Indian  masses.  In  the  yes- 
terday of  the  past,  conquerors  claimed 
the  land  of  the  Mayans,  adding  great 
cathedrals  and  beautiful  fountains,  but 
the  Indian  art  and  dress  continue  on. 
Today  the  fountains  are  still  flowing, 
and  graceful,  erect  Indian  maidens  with 
their  primitive  water  jugs  go  for  water. 
They  are  garbed  in  weavings  of  great 
beauty,  combining  the  old  with  the  new 
and  enriching  a  land  of  entrancing 
charm.  Dress  is  not  the  biggest  problem 
of  their  lives,  but  as  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  it  is  a  dominating  factor. 

It  is  said  that  a  leading  Paris  desi^- 
er  has  her  "scout'^  out  among  the  vil- 
lages, whose  observations  may  lead 
someday  to  a  "Guatemala  Season".  So, 
ladies,  do  not  laugh  at  the  color  schemes 
of  the  Indian's  dress;  maybe  someday 
you,  too,  being  slaves  to  fashion,  may 
find  yourselves  in  brightly  colored  skirt 
and  blouse,  embroidered  with  little  ani- 
mals, dolls  and  birds,  a  frock  with  a  "new 
look"  as  old  as  the  people  of  Guatemala, 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Guatemala, 
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Inside  Story  About  Aluminum 


41  AJuminam  is  goo^  for  *  Jot  of  thiiigs.  It  is 
lignt  in  weight, '  although  cUs&ed  aa  a,  "heavy 
metal".  It  makea  a  fine  metal  for  the  construe* 
tion  of  equipment  where  lightness  is  an  im- 
portant conaideration  and  "vrhere  the  metal  does 
not  eome  iato  constant  contact  with  the  hands. 
Tea,  aluminum  is  good  for  many  thiiigSj  but 
it  18  not  good  for  your  inaides.  And,  isinee  some 
of  the  soft  metal  cornea  off  in  the  cooking  proe- 
es3j  enough  daniage  in  i^one  to  make  one  sit  tip 
and  take  notice. 

^  Tlie  facta  on  the  subject  are  an  mside  story, 
hntf  since  your  insides  and  those  of  millions  of 
other  people  are  involved.  Dr.  C*  T.  Betts,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  brought  out  facts  which  were 
being  covered  up.  He  found  from 'personal  ex- 
perience, experiment  and  observation  hoTf  in- 
jnrions  afuminum  can  be.  He  has  issued  an  in- 
teresting pamphlet  on  "How  Does  the  Govern- 
ment Suppress  the  Truth  About  Aluminum?" 
41  The  pamphlet  includes  a  personal  narrative. 
In  1913  Dr.  Betts  was  told  by  three  physicians 
he  had  hut  a  few  months  to  live.  Dr.  Betts  ia 
alive  today*  He  cured  himself  by  discontinuing 
the  use  of  aluminmn  cooking  utensils.  He  had 
foimd.  that  aJuminum  in  contact  with  mineral 
water  produced  gas.  He  noted  how  aluniiiinm  or 
alum,  mixed  with  soda  and  isulphuric  acid,  was 
Bold  as  baking  powder,  to  make  gas  in  the 
dough.  The  saine  chemical  reaction  occurred 
in  the. stomach  when  aluuiinum  that  liad  come 
off  into  the  food  contacted  gastric  juices* 
41  He  saw  that  cherries  cooked  in  aluminum 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  vessel  left  little  pits 
or  holes  in  the  nietal^  jeUo  made  in  it  tasted 
bitter;  other  foods  prepared  in  it  became  dark 
or  almost  black;  some  seemed  to  be  covered  with 
a  powdery  substance ;  and  still  others  could  not 
be  prepared  in  aluminum  at  all.  He  gave  some 
of  these  interesting  facts  to  Charles  Howard  of 
the  Toledo  Times,  who  published  them  in  the 
Sunday  edition  as  a  good  story.  Alas,  poor 
Howard!  He  was  fired  the  next  day^  aJthoi^h 
he  had  been  matiaging  editor  for  thirteen  years. 


|[  That  was  in  1925,  By  that  time  the  govern- 
ment of  these  free  United  States  had  instituted 
an  investigation^  and  the  Averill  report  was 
issued  on  the  effects  of  alum  and  aluminum. 
Dr,  Bett^  got  hold  of  a  copy  and  put  it  into 
the  handa  of  the  printer.  The  federal  author- 
ities demanded  that  he  refrain  from  using  any 
part  of  the  Averill  report,  and  medics  and 
scientists  also  wrote  him  demanding  that  they 
be  noC  quoted.  Dr.  Betts,  iraowing  what  he  knewj 
defied  the  order  and  published  the  book  "Alu- 
minum Poisoning"*  He  was  arrested. 

C  Among  the  many  testimonies  in  the  pamphlet 
as  to  the  harmfalnesB  of  aluminum  in  foods 
the  following  are  given: 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  primary  result  of 
the  introduction  into  the  digestive  tract  of  alu- 
minam  eompoiuids  'would  jmpajr  the  pToteetire 
lining  of  the  intestine  and  thereafter  the  effects 
upon  the  other  cell  growth  of  the  body,  includ- 
ing the  blood  cells,  would  be  cumulath^e." 
—Dr.  H.  G,  W. 

"My  conclusion  is  that  salts  of  aluminum  are 
harmful  in  the  human  body."-+^Dr,  V,  C.  Y, 

"Regardless  of  absorption^  aluminum  can 
exert  an  irritating  action  on  the  mucosa  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract  without  absorption  and 
in  the  manner  already  stated  it  may  exert  a 
deleterious  action  on  the  food,  so  changing  its 
quality  as  no  longer  to  exert  the  nourishing 
effect  it  would  have  exerted  in  the  absence  of 
aluminum,"- — Dr.  A.  P.  M, 

'* Aluminum  is  classed  with  the  heavy  metals, 
,  .  .  When  taken  internally,,  the  action  is  due 
to  chemiGsl  local  8.6tiott  on  thestomaeh  and  in- 
testine— -the  acid  liberating  upon  the  union  of 
metal  and  protein  penetrating  to  the  tissue  with 
an  astringent  effect.  The  local  reactions  are  loss 
of  appetite,  pain,  and  discomfort,  nauseaj  vom^ 
iting,  purging^  congestion,  hemorrhages  result- 
ing from  irritant  and  corrosive  action,  ulcers, 
may  result  from  bacterial  action  on  dead  tissue/' 
—Dt.  S,  a.  M. 
C  No,  aluminum  is  not  good  for  your  inaides. 
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A  CONTROVERSIAL  question  of  long 
standing  is  whether  Catholic  priests 
and  nuns  should  be  allowed  to  marry. 
The  correct'  answer  is  so  simple  and  easy 
to  find  that  it  is  surprising  that  anyone 
in  this  enlightened  age  does  not  know  it. 

When  God  called  out  of  Egypt  a  peo- 
ple for  His  name,  separated  them  from 
the  heathen  and  set  up  with  them  a  typ- 
ical Theocracy,  He  arra^nged  for  them  to 
have  a  priesthood.  Those  priests  were 
consecrated  and  set  apart  to  minister 
before  God  in  His  service.  Instead  of 
forljidding  them  to  marry  tliey  were  en- 
couragedj  even  obligated,  to  do  so  in 
order  that  the  family  of  Levi  might  not 
want  a  man  for  God's  service. 

The  Greek  Scriptures,  written  after 
the  coming  of  Christ,  did  not  prohibit 
marriage  or  set  up  a  compulsory  celibajcy 
for  the  apostles,  the  bishops  (overseers)^ 
deacons  or  elders  (presbyters).  The 
Catholic  DoUay  Bible  shows  that  the 
apostle  Paul  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween consecrated  public  servants,  a 
position  assumed  by  the  clergy  class  to- 
day, and  the  others  in  the  congregation 
when  he  writes  that  "marriage  [isl  hon- 
ourable in  all",  and  again,  'T^et  every 
man  have  his  own  wife."'  (Hebrews  13 :  4; 
1  Corinthians  7:2,  Douay)  Contrary  to 
the  compulsory  idea,  Paul  expressly 
stated  that  it  was  proper  for  *'a  bishop 
to  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one 
wife".  Likewise,  he  says,  "let  deacons  be 
the  husbands  of  one  wife."  (1  Timothy 
3:2,12,  Douay)  Again,  this  approved 
apostle  of  the  Lord,  in  writing  to  Titus, 
tells  him  to  set  things  in  order  in  the 
church  in  Crete,  and  to  "ordain  priests 
in  every  city",  such  as  "T^e  without  crime, 
the  husband  of  one  wife". — Titus  1;  5, 6, 
Douay, 
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If  celibacy  is  compulsory  and  manda- 
tory upon  popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
even  the  lowly  parish  priests  in  an  or- 
ganization that  claims  it  is  the  true  apos- 
tolic church,  then  how  is  it  that  many  of 
the  apostles  themselves  and  other  promi- 
nent ones  in  the  early  church  were  mar- 
ried men?  Philip  the  evangelist  was^a 
married  man  who  had  at  least  four 
daughters,  (Acts  21:9,  Douay)  The 
brothers  of  the  Lord  Jesus — James, 
Joseph,  Simon  and  Jude — who  were 
prominent  figures  in  the  early  church, 
were,  no  doubt,  married  men.  (Matthew 
13:55;  1  Corinthiang_  9 :  5,  Douay)  Ac- 
cording to  some  ancient  opinions,  the 
apostle  Paul  himself  was  a  widower.  At 
any  rate,  he  asserted  he  had  the  right 
and  privilege  to  have  a  wife  if  he  so  de- 
sired, "even  as  the  rest  of  the  apostles," 
(1  Corinthians  9:  5,  Am.  Stan.  Ver,)  Or 
take  the  case  of  the  apostle  Peter,  who 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  insist 
was  the  first  pope :  if  celibacy  is  compul- 
sory, then  what  was  Peter  doing  with  a 
mother-in-law  ?^ — Matthew  8: 14:^  Douay, 

While  the  Bible  nowhere  makes  celi- 
bacy a  mandatory  requirement  for  God's 
devoted  servants,  it  docs  speak,  favor- 
ably of  voluntary  singleness.  It  was 
Christ  Jesus  who  said:  "All  men  take 
not  this  word,  but  they  to  whom  it  is 
given.  For  there  are  eunuchs,  who  were 
born  so  from  their  mother's  womb:  and 
there  are  eunuchs,  who  were  made  so  by 
men ;  and  there  are  eunuchs,  who  hava 
made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  He  that  can  take,  let  him 
take  it.''  (Matthew  19:11,12,  Douay) 
Christ  himself  was  an  example  of  one  of 
those  who  **have  made  themselves  eu- 
nuchs for  the  kingdom  of  heaven",  not 
physically  as  some  have  erroneously  in- 
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terpreted  this  Scripture,  fox  indeed  He 
remained  whole  and  peirect  in  body>  an 
unblemished  sacrificial  'XsonV-  tfesus 
vol^mtarily  made  himself  a  eunuch  by 
refraining  from  marrying  in  order  that 
He  might  devote  His  entire  life  to  God's 
service  without  responsibility  to  a  wife 
or  family* 

This  is  the  substance  of  Paul's  advice 
to  young  men  and  women  as  set  forth  in 
1  Corinthians  7:1-35.  Says  the  apostle: 
"As  to  the  matters  of  which  yon  wrote 
me,  It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  man  to 
remain  unmarried.  But  there  is  so  much 
immorality  that  every  man  had  better 
have  a  wife  of  his  own,  and  every  woman 
a  husband  of  her  own."  The  apostle  was 
not  pff-center  on  this  matter.  He  did  not 
enforce  celibacy  or  insist  upon  it  as  the 
inflexible  rule  of  life  for  each  and  every 
Christian.  What  Paul  is  saying  is  this: 
If  it  comes  to  choosing  between  immoral- 
ity and  wedlock,  then  the  servant  of  God 
who  has  no  control  is  free  to  choose,  and 
should  choose  to  do  the  honorable  thing; 
he  should  marry-  "But  if  they  cannot 
control  themselves,  let  them  marry.  For 
it  is  better  [not  only  for  theraselveSj  but 
also  for  the  whole  connnunity]  to  marry 
than  to  he  on  fire  with  passion/' — 1  Co- 
rinthians 7;  1,  2,  9,  An  American  Trans. 

Origin  of  Compulsory  Celibacy 

There  being  absolutely  no  Scriptural 
authority  and  no  Christian  or  apostolic 
precedent  in  the  Bible  for  prohibiting 
priests  and  nuns  from  marrying,  one 
naturally  wonders  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy,  and  to  some  extent 
the  Greek  and  Russian  Orthodox  clergy, 
got  the  ideas  of  compulsory  cplibaoy, 
monasteries  *and  convents.  Centuries  be- 
fore Catholicism  opened  up  shop  in 
Rome  the  Buddha  priests  in  Burma, 
Siam  and  China  had  monasteries  where 
their  priests  vowed  celibacy,  poverty 
and  obedience  to  their  supjeriors,  Bud- 
dhism, in  turn,  was  an  offspring  of  the 
ancient  paganism  set  up  by  Nimrod  and 
his    queen    mother,    Semiramis.    Says 
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Alexander  Hislop  in  The  Two  BahylonSj 
page  219: 

Now,  while  SemiramiS)  the  real  original  of 
the  Chaldean  Quean  of  He&ven  .  .  .  was  in 
her  own  person,  a3  we  have  already  seen,  the 
very  paragon  of  impurity,  she  at  the  same 
time  affected  the  greatest  favour  for  that  kind 
of  sanctity  which  looks  down  with  contempt 
on  God's  holy  ordinance  of  marriage.  .  .  . 
Strange  though  it  may  seem,  yet  the  voice  of 
antiquity  assigns  to  that  abandoned  qneen  the 
invention  of  clerical  celibacy,  and  that  in  the 
most  stringent  form,  (Ammiarnts  Marcellinus' 
History^  lib.  xiv.  cap,  6,  p.  xxvi) 

This  then  ex^jlains  why  compulsory  cel- 
ibacy is  so  widely  spread  among  the 
priefitly  class  of  paganism,  both  male  and 
female-  The  Vestal  virgins  of  old  pagan 
Rome,  whose  dnty  it  was  to  keep  the  fires 
burning  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  the  god- 
dess of  fire,  were  bound  to  perpetual 
virginity,  the  same  as  Catholic  nuns  of 
today.  But,  unlike  the  nuns,  if  they 
slipped  and  lost  their  chastity,  Websie?s 
Bietioitary  says^  they  were  buried  alive* 
The  pagan  priestesses  of  Scandinavia'a 
old  goddesSj  Freya,  were  likewise  doomed 
to  perpetual  virginity.  Prescott^  the  his- 
torian, was  ^'astonished  to  find  so  close  a 
resemblance  between  the  institutions  of 
the  American  Indian,  the  ancient  Homan 
and  the  modern  Catholic''  in  the  matter 
of  celibacy.  Describing  the  religion  of 
the  Incas,  he^  says : 

Another  singular  analogy  with  Roman 
Catholic  institutions  is  presented  by.  the  vir- 
gins of  the  ann,  the  elect,  as  they  were  called, 
These  ivere  yaung  maidens  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  detty,  "who  at  a  tender  age 
were  taken  from  their  homes,  and  iotrodueed 
into  convents,  where  they  were  placed  under 
the  eare  of  certain  elderly  matrons,  mama- 
007ia&  [nfiother  superiors],  who  had  grown 
grey  within  their  walls.  It  was  their  duty  to 
watch  over  the  sacred  fire  obtained  at  the 
festival  of  Eaymi.  Prom  the  moment  they  en- 
tered the  eafablishjTient  they  were  ent  oft  from 
^\  eommunication  with  the  world,  even  with 
their  own  family  and  friends.  .  .  ,  Woe  to 
the  unhappy  maiden  who  was  detected  in  an 
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intrigue?  By  the  ^tem  1»^  of  th«  Jncas  she 
wasi  to  be  buried  alive. — Prescatt's  Conqu&st 
of  PerUf  vol.  i,  p,  103, 

The  whol^  idea  of  tr^g  to  eerve  God 
by  shutting  oneself  up  in  a  monkery 
or  nunnery  is  an  ascetic  notion  inspired 
by  the  Devi]  and  practiced  by  the  hea- 
then. To  the  contrary^  Christ  and  the 
apostles  hastened  from  house  to  house 
and  went  among  the  people  in  the  mar- 
kets and  public  places,  telling  them  al^out 
God^^s  kingdona  and  praising  ffis  name. 
They  set  the  proper  example  of  godli- 
ness and  commanded  that  others  do  like- 
wise. (Matthew  10 ;  1-18 ;  28 :  19, 20 ;  Acta 
20:20;  1  Corinthians  11:1;  1  Peter 
2;  19  21)  It  vras  the  bolieT-tha^-thon 
heathen  Gymnosophists  of  Egypt  that 
believed  perfection  in  piety  wa6  obtained 
by  living  like  a  hermit,  monk  or  nnn.  It 
was  the  pagan  cults  of  the  Eaeenes  and 
Therapeutae  that  retired  from  the  world, 
clothed  themselves  in  peculiar  dresa^  in- 
flicted self-tortures  and  vowed  them- 
selves to  chastity,  thinldng  thereby  thev 
had  God's  approval.  But^  alas,  such  self- 
denials,  including  celibacy,  brought  them 
no  salvation! 

Vice  or  Virtue? 

In  the  case  of  the  pagans  compulsory 
celibacy  plunged  their  priesthoods  deep 
in  the  pool  of  pollution*  "The  excesses,'^ 
says'  Hislop,  "committed  by  the  celibate 
priests  of  Bacchus  in  Pagan  Eome  in 
their  secret  Mysteries,  were  such  that 
the  Senate  felt  called  upon  to  expel  them 
from  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  republic. 
In  Papal  Rome  the  same  abominations 
have  Sowed  from  priestly  celibacyj  in 
connection  with  the  corrupt  and  corrupt- 
ing system  of  the  confessional." 

Not  onl^  sexual  crimes  in  the  confes- 
sional but  whoremongering  in  the  cop- 
ventg  have  been  testified  to  by  many  in- 
dividuals who  have  had  first-hand  knowl- 
edge, ''Father"  Chiniquy,  to  mention 
only  one  witnesa  by  name,  after  heing 
fifty  years  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  was 
well  able  to  set  forth  aome  appalling 
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facts  in  bis  book,  The  Priest,  the  Wov^n 
and  the  Confessional.  The  April  8,  19^9, 
issue  of  Awake!  reported  condition^  aa 
they  are  in  Latin-American  countries 
due  to  the  papal  edict  against  the  marry- 
ing of  priests  who  lack  self-controL 

The  Eoman  Catholic  Hierarchy  may 
wink  at  snoh  adultery  committed  \>y  her 
sinful  "celibates",  but  Jehovah  neither 
winks  at  nor  excuses  these  abominations 
committed  in  His  name.  He  will  utterly 
slay  such  fornicators,  even  as  He  did  the 
priestly  5ons  of  Eli  (Heli)  who  carried 
on  sexual  intercourse  with  the  women  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle. — 1  Sauiuei 
(1  Kings,  Douay)  2:  22;  3:14;  4: 17. 

Writing  to  Timothy,  the  apostle  Paul 
warned  that  after  his  day  wicked  men 
under  the  inapiration  of  the  Devil  wcfuld 
try  to  force  upon  Christians  the  pagan 
doctrine  of  compulsory  celibacy. 

We  are  expressly  told  by  inspiration  that, 
in  later  days^  there  will  be  some  who  abandon 
the  faith,  listening  to  false  inapirationa,  and 
doctrines  taught  by  the  devils.  They  will  be 
deceived  by  the  pretenstons  of  impostouft, 
whose  conscaence  is  hardened  as  if  by  a 
searing-iron.  Such  teachers  bid  them  abstain 
frOTti  marriage »  and  ftom  certain  kinds  of 
food  J  although  God  has  made  these  for  the 
grateful  etijoyment  of  those  wham  faith  hasr 
enabled  to  recognize  the  truth. — 1  Timothy 
4 : 1-3,  Kncx,  Cath,  New  Test, 

It  is  papal  Rome  that  forbids  the  eat- 
ing of  "certain  kinds  of  food"  on  Friday 
and  during  Lent,  that  has  listened  "to 
false  inspirations^  and  doctrines  tauglit 
by  the  devils*^  and  as  a  consequence  bida 
her  priests  and  nuns  to  "abstain  from 
marriage"^  But  those  "whom  faith  has 
enabled  to  recognize  the  truth"  are  not 
^^deceived  by  the  pretensions  of  impos- 
tors". They  know  that  voluntary  yirgin- 
ity  "for  the  kingdom  of  heaven'*  is  ind^ied 
a  virtue,  whereas  compulsory  celibacy 
forced  upon  those  who  are  neither  able 
nor  willing  to  control  their  bumiiig  paa- 
aions  is  a  tyrannical  vice  of  the  worst 
sort 
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^e  Humminghrd 

A  PUGNACIOUS 
FEATHERWEIGHT  JEWEL 


IT  IS  as  concentrated  as  a  vitamin  pill, 
and  not  much  bigger*  It  weighs  in  at 
scarcely  one-tenth  of  an  ounce,  but  does 
not  hesitate  to  attack  the  larger  birds 
and  has  even  been  known  \o  ehase  hawks. 
This  little  feathered  fighter  is  all  engine 
and  fuel  pump,  having  proportionately 
tremendous  wing  muscles  and  the  big- 
gest heart  of  all  birds  in  comparison 
with  body  size.  He  can  fly  fast  and  far, 
or  get  nowhere  as  he  hangs  suspended 
in  the  air  with  propellers  pulverizing 
the  air  as  they  hum  at  the  rate  of  seventy- 
five  beats  a  second.  He  shames  the  clum- 
sy helicopter,  and  explodes  into  high 
gear  from  a  standstill  and  can  stop  just 
as  abruptly  when  he  slams  on  his  air 
brakes.  And  as  he  does  his  helicopter  act 
with  body  motionless  and  'wings  a-blnr, 
his  iridescent  plumage  catches  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  reflects  and  refracts  it  till 
he  seems  transformed  into  a  glowing 
jewel  on  wings.  Yes,  sir !  these  little  hum- 
mers are  worth  a  closer  look. 

Though  \\i%  small  ^t  of  birds^  they  are 
by  no  means  the  smallest  family.  The 
Trochilidae,  or  hummingbirds,  boast  ap- 
proximately 488  species,  with  150  or 
more  subspecies  or  geographic  races, 
making  a  total  of  more  than  600  recog- 
nized kinds.  These  tiny  mites  are  found 
only  in  the  Americas  and  adjacent  is- 
lands, and  range  from  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
gellan to  Canada  and  Alaska, 
5C)ifferent  species  are  more 
abundant  near  the  equator 
and  m  the  Andean  region  of 
South  America.  In  the  United 
States  the  some  sixteen  spe- 
cies are  found  mainly  in  the 
Southwest,  and  only  one  spe- 
cies, the  ruby- throat,  ranges 
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east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  In  th^  sum- 
mer this  little  bird  midget  migrates  north 
from  Florida  or  the  West  Indies,  or 
even  flies  from  Yucatan  across  the  G-ulf 
of  Mexico  non-stop — a  hop  of  500  miles. 
Its  range  stretches  from  Panama  into 
Canada, 

Feathered  Cem^  Winged  Jewel 

Within^  the  hummer  family  there  is 
wide  variation  in  size  and  appearance. 
The  smallest  bird  in  the  world  is 
Helena's  hummingbird  of  Cuh%  a  scant 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  with  a 
wing  only  one  and  a  third  inches  long. 
In  contrast  with  this  dwarf  is  the  giant 
hummer  of  the  oentral  and  southern  An- 
dean mountains  that  is  eight  and  a  half 
inches  long  with  wings  measuring  five 
inches.  But  the  smallest  members  of  the 
family  need  not  feel  inferior  in  the  liird 
community,  for  there  is  more  bird 
packed  into  their  tiny  frames,  bqth  as  to 
beauty  and  fighting  spirit,  than  in  oth- 
ers that  are  several  times  larger. 

Variations  in  the  form  of  the  tail  are 
noteworthy.  Most  species  have  feathers 
of  ordinary  length,  forming  a  square  or 
slightly  notched  tail,  but  in  contrast 
there  are  Jong-taiied  hummers  vrith  taik 
three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  rest  of 
the  body.  Most  remarkable  are  the  racket- 
tailed  species.  The  lateral  featliers  are 
greatly  elongated  with  the  tip 
narrowed  then  expanded  so 
that  it  resembles  a  racket* 

But  it  is  at  the  throat,  espe- 
cially of  the  males^  that  bril- 
liant splashes  of  iridescent 
color  impart  striking  effects, 
K  With  these  there  are  often  pe- 
culiar feather  developments^ 
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such  as  crests  or  gorgets,  that  provide 
increased  surface  for  dazzling  color  dis- 
plays. To  describe  thenr  one  resorts  to 
the  mode  of  description  used  by  Biblical 
writers  when  detailing  the  splendor  of 
spirit  creatures  seen  in  vision.  Color 
effects  are  referred  to  as  metaUic  or  com- 
pared with  precious  stones.  For  exam- 
ple, some  hunrtners  are  called  ruby- 
throated,  Atala^s  emerald^  blue-chinned 
sapphire,  etc.  Little  wonder  they  are 
spoken  of  as  feathered  geins  and  winged 
jewels! 

But  why  the  iridescent  quality  to  the 
coloring"?  Why  the  metallic  luster  and 
radiance?  And  why  does  a  throat  at  one 
time  dull  black  suddenly  glow  ruby  red 
or  sparkle  emerald  green  or  sapphire 
blue  ?  It  is  done  with  mirrors*  The  micro- 
scope reveals  that  the  coloring  is 
not  so  much  in  the  feather  pigment, 
but  that  the  sheath  overlying  the 
dark  pigment  in  the  tiny  feather  di- 
visions known  as  barbules  is  either 
smooth  and  highly  polished  or  has- 
many  minute  lines  on  or  under  its 
surface.  This  sheath  acts  either  as 
a  mirror  to  reflect  or  as  a  prism  to 
refract  the  light  into  rainbow  colors. 
The  colors  vary  according  to  the 
angle  of  the  light,  changing  in  in- 
tensity and  hue  as  the  little  laidgetB  dash 
about  their  business. 

More  than  a  "Sweet  Tooth"  to  Satisfy 

Ohe  nosy  featherweight,  the  sword- 
bearer,  packs  a  beak  nearly  five  inches 
long,  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  bird.  An- 
other has  a  bill  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  Most  of  the  species  have  straight 

bills,  but  the  siclde- 
bill  has  one  so  curved 
that  it  forms  one- 
third  of  a  circle. 
These  special  adapta- 
tions are  designed  for 
feeding  in  different 
flowers,  the  sword- 
bearer  plunging  Ms 
beak  into  long,  trum- 
pet-shaped blossoms, 
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while  the  sicklebill 
sticks  his  hook  nose 
into  the  private  quar- 
ters of  orchids  and 
other  peculiar  blos- 
soms with  curved 
throats-  It  is  such 
flo we  r  s  with  d  e  eply 
buried  nectaries  that 
specially  attract  the 
hummers.  Here  they 
fear  no  competition  from  bees;  only  the 
butterfly  with  its  long  tongue  can  reach 
the  natural  honey-pots  of  such  blossoms, 
and  the  pugnaisioiia  hmrtmst  can  roiit  it 
in  a  hurry* 

The  tongue  is  unique  in  that  it  con- 
sists of  two  hollow  tni)es,  one  within  the 
other,  and  it  can  be  extended  for  some 
distance.  Just  how  the  nectar  as- 
cends through  the  tongue  is  un- 
known. But  the  hummer's  quest  for 
food  is  not  exclusively  to  satisfy  a 
"sweet  tooth" ;  he  also  craves  strong 
meat.  As  he  makes  his  rounds  of  the 
blossoms  he  considers  his  private 
property  he  not  onjy  sips  their  nec- 
tar but  also  eats  the  many  tiny  flie'Sj 
bees,  beetles  and  other  insects  he 
corners  in  the  eorrollas.  He  also 
dines  on  whirling  clouds  of  gnats, 

seiamg  them  one  l^y  one  m  flight  as  lie 
spins  and  turns  and  hangs  on  vibrating 
^vings. 

Some  hummers  in  the  forests  pay 
scant  notice  to  blossoms,  but  search  the 
moss-covered  bark  of  the  trees  in  their 
forest  haunts  for  animal  food.  The  Luci- 
fer hummer  of  southern  Mexico  stoops 
to  thievery  to  get  his  meat,  visiting  great 
spiderwebs  to  pick  oif  the  caught  insects* 
He  moves  circumspectly  through  the 
maze  of  web  to  avoid  being  entangled 
himself,  and  darts  to  safety  when  some 
of  the  larger  spiders  resent  this  pilferage 
and  rush  at  him.  But  some  spiders  find 
thftmsftlvfes  on.  th^  hum-itveife:  menu*  After 
the  nutriment  has  been  extracted  from 
the  insects,  the  indigestible  parts  are 
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pelleted  «^d  re^rgitated  to  empty  the 
stomach  f  ot  another  meal. 

Aertid  Stunts 

They  need  all  the  food  that  they  can 
get,  for  these  little  feathered  dynamos 
squander  energy  recklessly.  Like  a  glow- 
ing comet  in  feathers  one  will  streak  into 
your  garden  on  a  summer  day  to  make 
his  rounds  of  the  blossoms.  One  moment 
it  is  hanging  in  mid-air  with  heak  in  one 
flower,  ^e  next  it  makes  an  eye-baffling 
mov-ementin  an  upward,  backward,  curv- 
ing arc  to  almost  instantaneously  trans- 
fer its  attention  to  another  blossom.  Now 
the  little  buzz-bomb  zips  sidewise^  a 
greenish  blur,  now  down,  now  up,  some- 
thing like  a  bee,  but  with  a  darting  speed 
tiiat  makes  the  busy  bee  look  like  a  lazy 
loiterer.  From  time  to  time  it  emits  a 
weak  chirping  sound,  for  it  is  only  a 
few  hummer  species  that  are  ^fted  with 
a  pleasing  song.  Momentarily  it  perches 
on  a  twig,  then  is  off  like  a  shot  at  a 
speed  of  fift^-five  miles  per  hour,  its 
long  bill  piercing  the  air  like  the  needle 
nose  of  a  supersonic  plane.  As  it  zooms 
olf  one  strains  eyes  to  follow,  but  futilely. 

When  several  are  present  at  the  feed- 
ing grounds  the  impression  of  their  vi- 
brant, nervous  energy  Is  multiplied  many 
times  over.  The  area  seems  in  constant 
turmoil  as  the  hummers  dash  thither  and 
yon  to  chase  rivals  from  favorite  flower 
or  perch.  The  restless  little  mites  seem 
to  have  as  much  energy  as  split  atoms. 
And  they  explode  into  battle  on  slight  or 
no  provocation.  The  males  frequently 
fight  when  paths  cross,  putting  on  an 
aerial  display  that  is  a  marvel  to  behold* 
Some  species,  like  the  rufous  hummer 
and  the  Allen's  hummer,  are  more  than 
commonly  aggressive  in  a  family  noted 
for  pugnacity,  and  have  been  known  to 
drive  large  hawks  to  flight  by  vigorous 
and  explosive  attacks. 

Ability  to  perform  aerial  feats  is  put 
to  work  by  the  males  when  they  go 
a-courting,  Costa's  hummer,  for  instance, 
will  ascend  to  an  elevation  of  a  hundred 
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feet  or  more,  then  swing  down  at  dlBssy 
speed  past  his  girl  friend  at  rest  on  a 
low  perch.  Missing  her  by  inches,  the 
little  show-off  swings  past  and  rises  to 
an  altitude  equal  to  that  of  his  starting 
point,  on  the  opposite  side.  During  this 
flight  he  produces  a  loud  whirring  sound 
as  air  whips  through  flight  feathers.  His 
diving  and  rising  in  imitation  of  a  jet- 
propeUed  pendulum  over,  he  finishes  off 
his  stunting  with  a  retreat  of  eye-defy- 
ing zigzag  turns.  Other  male  hummers 
stage  simUar  stunt  shows  for  the  fe- 
males, and  as  the  gents  whiz  back  and 
f orth^  the  heads  of  the  little  ladies  flash 
from  side  to  side  to  miss  none  of  the 
gyrations^ 

Home  and  the  BomeAVretker 

It  does  not  take  much  of  this  sort  of 
thing  to  convince  the  fenoale  that  the 
male  is  a  genius.  Mating,  nest-building 
and  egg-laying  follow  with  the  high 
speed  typical  of  hummingbird  living- 
The  nests  are  made  of  soft  plant  downs 
formed  into  a  cup-shaped  structure  no 
bigger  than  a  quarter.  In  most  instances 
it  is  put  on  top  of  a  small  branch,  where 
it  is  sewed  firmly  in  place  with  spider- 
web  with  the  female's  needlelike  bilL  It 
is  artfully  camouflaged  with  bits  of  hark 
and  moss  and  lichens,  till  it  passes  for  a 
knot  on  the  limb.  Often  the  nests  can 
be  discovered  only  by-  the  furious  at- 
tacks by  the  females  when  one  ventures 
too  close  to  the  home.  Some  species  at- 
tach their  nests  to  leaves  on  the  end  of 
twigs^  so  that  they  hang  in  mid-air.  In 
such  cases  the  nests  are  often  balanced 
or  steadied  by  a  well-placed  stone. 

In  the  nest  are  generally  deposited 
two  small  white  eggs,  which  in  the  small- 
est species  are  scarcely  larger  than  a 
pea.  Occasionally  there  is  only  one  eg^, 
and  rarely  three.  Two  broods,  and  possi- 
bly threBj  are  reared  each  BeBsou.  When 
the  little  hummers  hatch  they  are'  about 
the  size  of  a  dime,  and  from  their  con- 
stant demands  for  food  the  parents  must 
think  them  all  gullet.  Apparently  they 
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need  no  flying  lessons,  for  their  first 
flight  fippeaxB  to  be  a  good  imitatioTi  of 

their  parents'  manetiverings. 

The  exquisite  fashioning  of  these  wee 
birds,  their  jeweled  beauty  and  vivacious 
temperament  should  make  the  most 
stolid  gasp  with  admiration.  Cavorting 
on  hnmming  wings  and  fjatshing  their 
colors  in  the  sunlight,  they  reflect  das- 
zling  praise  to  the  consummate  skill  of 
the  Master  Workman  that  made  them. 
But  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  man  that 
these  gema  of  creation  should  fall  vic- 
tims to  his  insatiable  greed.  Since  the 
days  of  the  Aztecs  when  cloaks,  of  hum- 
mingbird skins  were  worn  by  the  "nobles" 
of  Mouteiiuraa'^  <io\krt  th^s*  littfe  \>iTds 
have  been  hunted.  Indians  sometimes 
wore  hummingbirds  as  earrings.  In  the 
Victorian  era  when  vain  overadornment 
was  in  vogue  the  slaughter  increased, 
ujitil  many  species  were  on  the  verge  of 


extinction.  Tie  United  States  outlawed 
such  hateful  traffic  by  forbidding  the 
importation  of  wild-bird  plumage,  but 
yearly  thousands  of  httmmers  fall  to  the 
clay  halls  of  the  South  American  In- 
dian's blowpipe  to  be  sold  in  Europe. 

Others  are  shot  by  collectors  or  for 
scientific  research,  "While  "nature  lovers'* 
may  have  benefited  somewhat  by  these 
collectionSj  yet  the  snuffing  out  of  so 
many  little  lives  is  too  big  a  price  to  pay, 
Man  has  repeatedly  proved  himself  to  be 
supremely  selfish.  He  is  such  a  bloody 
destroyer,  and  surely  tlie  most  selfish 
creature  on  earth!  How  much  better  it 
will  be  when  only  human  creatures  that 
appreciate  the  earth  and  its  inhaloitants 
of  fin  and  foot  and  wing  will  live.  Then 
all  living  creatures  can  be  observed  and 
enjoyed  as  they  live  in  their  natural 
habitat.  None  will  then  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  Jehovah  God's  ereation.^Isa.  11: 9. 
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Chinless?  So  What? 

'^  We  suppose  there  are  atill  people  "vrho  believe  a  recedinif  chin  indioat^s  a  weak 
character,  a  jutting  chin  means  you  are  brave  and  detennioed,  a  low  forehead  denotes 
lo^  brainpower,  and  bo  on.  This  alleged  "ecien^"  of  ftUarafitcY  atiaLysia  bj  fa.t;ial  iea- 
turei9  has  be^n  taking  body  blows  from  real  scientists  ever  since  the  erinunologfi^t  Cesare 
Lombroao  anBOaneed  in  the  ISSOs  that  you  could  spot  a  f«lon  by  looking  at  the  shape 
of  bis  headj  set  of  bis  eyes,  appearance  of  his  mouth  and  no6«  and  cheekbones,  etc.  Yoa 
can't,  Mesy  a  erook  is  handsome  and  honest  looking;  plsnty  of  ugly-mugs  ar&  fine 
fellows  or  prls,  A  research  project  at  the  University  of  California  baa  just  tied  the 
concli^siye  scientific  jcan  to  the  legend  about  an  in-growing*  chin  being  a  sign  of  limp 
mil-power^  After  an  exhaustive  eEaminatioQ  of  numerous  skuUa^  the  dentists  engaged 
in  this  stady  have  foimd  that  the  shape  of  the  skull  is  most  likely  to  determine  the 
angle  of  the  ehin.  If  you  h^v&an  ei^tra-long  oianium  (middle  and  back  part  of  skull), 
your  lower  JBw,  TPhich  is  booked  to  the  craninm,  will  be  pijlled  back  somewhat,  and 
you'll  have  a  receding  chin.  Or  the  lower  jaw  may  simply  be  underdeveloped  for  a 
variety  of  reaabna.  Cha^ractcr  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  it  has  notMugr  to  do  with 
t^oara^r.  However,  i£  yon  )et  yourself  be  affected  by  this  wealt-ohin  myth  or  any  othei, 
you  may  quite  conceivably  become  a  weakling,  a  coward,  or  even  a  crook.  One  truth 
which  aeems  established  beyond  doubt  is  that  most  people  have  an  all  but  infinite  uapaeity 
for  kidding  themaalVeSt  The  sensible  thing  to  do,  it  seems  to  u&,  is  to  t-ake  the  looka 
the  good  Lord  gave  you  and  make  the  best  of  them— with  the  help,  if  necessary ^  of 
beauty  and  charm  eiperts  like  Antoinette  Donnelly,  Then,  forget  any  notion  that  your 
face  ahows  your  inner  nature.  You'll  make  lewer  mistakes  abont  other  people,  too,  if 
you  don't  snap-judge  them  by  the  way  Providence  slipped  their  features  together.. 
— Quoted  from  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York  Daily  Ifi^wsj  May  7,  1049- 
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Religbn^s  Shifi^t  for  Converts 


Church  hipmhership  in  United  States 

A  new  census  of  religious  bodieis  m  tha  1949 
Southern  Baptist  Handbook  elaitns  ctiireh  mem- 
bership  baa  passed  the  80,000,000  mark,  and  con- 
stitutes 54,9  percent  of  tbe  tLatiou's  total  popula- 
.tiou.  Forty-eight  Protestant  groups,  TFith  a  mem- 
liersbip  of  more  than  50,000  each,  report  a  total 
membership  of  46,665,747,  to  compare  with  45,031,- 
194  in  1948.  ;rhe  25,075,697  reported  hy  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  shows  &n  increase  over  1943, 
■which  was  25,268,173,  Jewish  congreg^attons  and 
EEmaller  groups  make  up  the  total  jnembershlp  re- 
ported aa  80,246424.  Congregations  number  265,- 
845. 

Want  Schools  to  Do  Church*s  Work 

Mttcb  dissuasion  has  raged  over  use  of  released 

time  for  religious  instruction  in  public  schools.  A 

sore   spot   was  touched  when  Dean   William   B. 

SpaJding,  of  tbe  University  of  Illinois  College  of 

Education,  declared  that  the  use  of  any  school 

time  for  religious  instruction  should  be  outlawed, 

and  added;  "I  think  it  is  a  shocking  confession 

on  the  part  of  the  churchea  of  this  country  that 

their  programs  have  failed  to  draw  young  people/' 

Sacrificing  Freedom  for  "Dignity" 

On  March  5  it  was  annoTiuced  in  Rome  that  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  has  filed  seventy-one  complaints 
against  Italian  deputies,  forty-eight  of  them  Com- 
miuiists,  for  defamation,  political  violence  or  of- 
fenses against  the  dimity  of  tbe  pope.  It  is  not 
reported  what  those  "cited  for  allegedly  defaming 
the  pope"  said  about  him*  "When  religion  seeks 
protection  behind  the  state's  sword,  it  must  be  vul- 
nerable. How  different  from  persecuted  Jesus  and 
Hifl  true  followers  I 

Iridudng  Awe  fcy  "Flattering  Tides" 

Some  of  the  pope's  titles  are :  Vicar  of  Christ, 
Buecessor  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  Supreme 
Pontiff  of  the  Universal  Church,  Primate  of  Italy, 
Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  the  Roman  Prov- 
ince, Bishop  of  Kome,  Sovereign  of  the  State  of 
the  Vatican  City  and  Patriarch  of  the  West,  Abbot 
and  Vicar  of  St.  Peter*  Such  pagan  titles  are  blas- 
pheirali^  against  God  and  Christ,  but  awe  credu- 
lous persons.  Of  true  worshipers  the  Bible  states: 
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"I  know  not  to  give  flattering  titlte;  in  eo  doing 
my  maker  would  soon  take  me  away," — Job  32 :  22. 

Mormon  Antics  to  Convert 

Missionaries  of  the  CKurch  of  Jeaus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints  (Mormon)  toured  cities  in  En- 
rope  as  a  basketball  team,  and  after  playing  the 
game  would  preach  to  the  assembled  crowd.  Ap- 
parently they  consider  sports  a  greater  attraction 
than  their  message.  Also  '^hot"  jazz  bands,  Eecently 
15  Mormon  missionaries  have  toured  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  a  jazz  band  blowing  off  the  latest 
in  '%ebop"  and  iwing,  with  an  eye  to  converting 
people.  Dance  sessions  open  and  close  with  prayer, 

Clare  Boothe  Lttce  Converts  by  Fads 

This  Catholic  convert  suggests  that  her  Church 
pattern  a  program  for  conversion  on  the  mush- 
rooming tactics  of  the  Pyramid  Friendship  Clubs. 
On  paper,  her  scheme  has  America  Catholic  in  no 
time  at  all<  Incidentally,  she  must  be  aiming  con- 
version speeches  at  the  Communists,  for  in  Seattle 
last  November  she  said ;  *' Catholicism  and  Commu- 
nism hav^  the  same  fundamental." 

Apathy  Religion's  Foe 

Protestant  preacher  Neibacher,  of  New  York, 
said  Communists  "do  not  concern  me  half  as  much 
as  does  the 'indifference  on  the  part  of  so-called 
Christians".  Hia  plea  was  to  tbe  Church  one-tenth 
of  everything — talent,  ability,  personality.  And, 
certainly,  money,.  He  climaxes  his  tithe  plea ;  "Sup- 
pose each  of  us  gave^to  the  Church  one-tenth  of 
our  total  income,  and  not  only  one  and  one-half 
percent  as  statistics  indicate.''  While  supposing, 
suppose  th«  orthodox  churches  gave  a  tenth  of 
something?  For  instance,  one-tenth  of  the  Bible 
teaching  they  claim  to  offer. 

Restive  Under  *Dog  Collar* 

"Rev,"  Archie  Markby,  of  London,  blew  his  top 
last  March,  saying:  "It's  high  time  we  found  an- 
other symbol*  Tbe  'dog'  collar  is  an  oddity.  The 
collar  has  been  ridiculed,  sneered  at  and  joked 
about  more  than  anything  else,  e:£cept  mothers-in- 
law.  Besides,  people  seem  to  think  anybody  who 
wears  one  is  a  weed."  Well,  Archie,  maybe  they 
have  read  Isaiah  56 :  10, 11, 

AWAKE  ! 
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Sinning  Against  One's  Own  Body 

SIN  against  a  person^s  own  body  in- 
volves immorality  as  to  one's  own  sex 
functions.  The  apostle  Paul  makes  this 
very  clear  with  an  illustration.  At  1  Co- 
rinthians 6: 15-18  he  writes  to  fellow  be- 
lievers: "Do  you  not  know  that  your 
bodies  are  parts  of  Christ's  body?  Am  I 
then  to  take  away  from  Christ  parts  of 
his  body,  and  nmke  them  parts  of  a  pros- 
titute's ?  Never !  Or  do  you  not  know  that 
a  man  who  has  to  do  with  a  prostitute 
makes  one  body. with  her?  For  'The  two/ 
says  the  Scripture,  'shall  become  phys- 
ically one.'  But  whoever  is  united  with 
the  Lord  is  one  with  him  in  spirit  Fly 
from  immorality !  Any  other  sin  a  man 
commits  is  something  outside  his  body, 
but  the  immoral  man  ■  sins  against  his 
own  body."  How!  By  tying  his  body  to  a 
sinner  and  making  himself  one  flesh  with 
such  sinnei.—An  Anter.  Trans. 

Such  iixmiorality  is  sin  in  God's  sight, 
and  especially  so  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tians who  are  consecrated  to  Him  through 
Christ  and  who  have  turned  their  backs 
on  such  a  worldly  thing.  If  they  delib- 
erately go  aft§r  such  a  thing  and  take  it 
up  again  as  a  regular  practice,  they  de- 
ceive themselves  if  they  think  they  will 
have  God's  mercy.  They  are  sinning  will- 
fully and  grieving  His  holy  spirit  which 
He  once  put  in  them,  and  siieh  sin  has  no 
forgiveness.  If  not  recovered  from,  it 
can  lead  to  second  death,  annihilation,  it 
being  tlie  ''sin  unto  death", 

.  Tbis  sexy  world  today  induces  toward 
immorality,  just  as  it  did  there  at  Cor- 
inthj  Greece,  in  the  apostle's  day.  So 
he  even  advised  the  marriage  of  Chris- 
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tians  under  certain  circumstances  in  or- 
der for  them  to  avoid  taking  part  in  such 
general  immorality  or  fornication.  Con- 
tinuing on  from  the  above  comment  upon 
sexual  uncleanness  he  says:  "As  to  the 
matters  of  which  yon  wrote  me,  it  is  ai^i 
excellent  thing  for  a  man  to  remain  un- 
married. But  there  is  so  much  immoral- 
ity that  every  man  had  better  have  a 
wife  of  his  own,  and  every  woman  a"  hus- 
band of  her  own.  The  husband  must  give 
his  wife  what  is  due  her,  and  the  wife 
must  do  the  same  by  her  husband.  A  wife 
cannot  do  as  she  likes  with  her  own  per- 
son; it  is  her  husbknd^s;  and  in  the  same 
way  a  husband  cannot  do  as  he  likes  with 
his  own  person;  it  is  his  wife's.  You  must 
not  refuse  each  other  what  is  due,  unless 
you  agree  to  do  so  for*a  while,  to  devote 
yourselves  to  prayer,  and  then  to  conae 
together  again,  so  that  Satan  may  not 
tempt  you  through  your  lack  of  self- 
control/' — 1  Corinthians  7:1-5,  An 
Amer.  Trans. 

Of  course,  the  prevalence  of  sex  loose- 
ness about  some  strong  Christians  may 
not  affect  them,  in  which  case  they  are 
able  to  keep  their  moral  cleanness  with- 
out resorting  to  honorable  and  decent 
marriage  as  an  escape  from  human 
weakness  endangering  one  to  sin.  That 
Christians  are  free  to  marry,  and  that 
there  is  no  disgrace,  but  rather  wisdom, 
in  doing  so  under  certain  conditions,  the 
apostle  goes  on  to  show  by  these  words  i 
"But  if  they  have  not  continency,  let 
them  marry :  for  it  is  better,  to  marry 
than  to  burn.''  (1  Cor.  7:9,  Am,  Stan, 
Ver.)  Burn?  Yes,  but  not  in  a  theological 
hell  of  fire  and  brimstone,  stoked  by 
asbestos  red  devils*  Such  an  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  apostle's  langut^e  is  mlieu- 
lons  and  unscriptnral.  The  Greek  verb 
that  the  apostle  used  in  his  original  let- 
ter, besides  meaning  literally  to  burn, 
also  means  in  its  passive  form  io  he 
excii&d  or  inflamed^  as  at  2  Corinthians 
11 :  2&.  So  as  the  apostle  uses  the  word 
here  at  1  Corinthians  7 : 9  it  means  to 
be  excited  or  inflamed  with  passion  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  sex. 

With  this  the  rendering  by  An  Ameri- 
can Translation  agrees:  '"But  if  they 
cannot  control  themselves,  let  them  mar- 
ry. For  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  be 
on  fire  with  passion."  Also  Moffatt's 
translation:  "Still  if  tliey  cannot  restrain 
themselveSj  let  them  marry.  Better  mar- 
ry than  be  aflame  with  passion  \"  Why 
so1  Because  it  is  better  to  seek  satisfac- 
tion'with  a  lawful  wife  and  according  to 
the  divine  purpose  of  marriage  than  to 
be  nncomfortable  with  passion.  Such 
passion  may  prevail  upon  one  to  take 
a  wrong  step  in  morale  or  it  may  inter- 
fere with  one's  feing  his  desiVe  and  at- 
tentions upon  serving  G-od* 

But  now  there  comes  the  case  of  a  per- 
son that  falls  victim  to  the  practice  of 
self-abuse  or  mafitnrbation.  One  case  in 
Scripture  is  usually  cited  as  masturba- 
tion. Concerning  this  we  read  the  follow- 
ing circumstances ;  '"About  that  time 
Juda  separated  from  his  family  and  went 
to  an  AduUamite  named  Hiras.  There  Ju- 
da  saw  the  daughter  of  Sue,  a  Chanaanite. 
He  married  her  and  had  relations  with 
her.  She  conceived  and  bore  a  son,  whom 
he  named  Her.  Again  she  conceived  and 
bore  a  son,  whom  she  named  Onan.  She 
ltM>re  stiU  another  son  and  named  him 
Sela;  she  was  at  Ghezib  when  she  gave 
birth  to  him<  Juda  took  a  wife  named 
Tham&r  for  hi  a  first-born,  Her.  But 
Jnda's  first-bom,  Her,  wajs*wicked  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  sq  the  Lord  killed  him. 
Then  Juda  said  to  Onan,  'Go  to  your 
brother's  wife,  perform  your  duty  as 
brother-in-law,  and  raise  up  descendants 
for  your  brother/  Onan  knew  that  the 
descendants  would  not  be  his  own,  so 
whenever   he   had    relations   with    his 
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brotner'B  wite,  ±ie  wasted  his  seed  on  the 
ground,  in  order  not  to  raise  up  descend- 
ants for  his  brother.  What  he  did  was 
evil  in  the  sight^of  the  Lord,  and  he  killed 
him  also," — Genesia  3S :  1-10,  Catholic 
Confraternity, 

The  footnote  of  the  1948  Catholic  Con- 
fraternity translation  reads;  *'It  seems 
that  Her  was  guilty  of  some  kind  of  sex- 
ual sin,  Onan  committed  the  sin  of  con- 
traception which  takes  its  name  from 
him:  onanism."  (Page  89)  Onanism  is 
generally  taken  to  mean  self-abuse  or 
masturbation*  Bnt  the  sin  of  Onan  here 
was  plainly  not  self-abuse  before  rela- 
tions with  Tamar.  What  he  did>  he  did 
not  commit  for  the  pleasure  of  it.  He  did 
it  to  avoid  begetting  children  that  would 
not  legally  be  his  own.  So  his  sin  con- 
sisted primarily  in  willfully  side-step- 
ping or  counteracting  the  obligation  of 
levirate  marriage,  while  hypocritically 
appearing  to  undertake  such  obligation. 
That  was  mainly  why  God  slew  him,  and 
not  for  common  masturbation. 

Still  this  does  not  deny  that  self -abuse 
or  masturbation  is  uncleanness  and  con- 
trary to  the,  law  of  nature  and  hence 
wrong  in  God's  sight.  A  person  may  say, 
*Wellj  I  will  not  commit  fornication  with 
someone  of  the  opposite  sex,  but  I  will 
indulge  in  self-abuse  for  satisfaction  and 
to  avoid  the  sin  of  fornication/  But 
whether  one  does  the  one  act  or  the  oth- 
er, one  is  sinning  against  the  same  God 
of  righteousness.  (Le'vriticus  18:23,24) 
Whereas  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  Chris- 
tian congregation  may  not  get  after  one 
for  committing  the  sin  of  self -abuse,  yet 
it  is  an  unnatural  vice.  It  eventually  re- 
sults in  great  degradation  mentally  and 
physically.  Rather  than  smother  the  flame 
of  passion  this  way,  it  would  be  better 
physically  and  spiritually  to  follow  the 
advice  above  given  by  the  apostle.  But 
if  one  is  unfortunately  married  or  does 
not  choose  to  marry,  then  avoid  circum- 
stances where  such  sin  is  indulged  in. 
Seek  Christian  association^  Keep  your 
mind  on  pure  spiritual  things.  Pray 
God's  help  to  overcome. 

AWAKE 


Catholicism  Absorbs  Heathen  Gods 


BRAZIL  is  a  vast  country  that  has 
been  colonized  by  a  wide  variety  of 
peoples,  the  GermanSj  ItalianSj  Portu- 
guese and  the  Japanese.  In  addition  to 
these  n ation alities  that  make  up  th e 
present  population  of  Brazil,  is  the  Af  ri- 
caUj  who  is  here  not  because  he  asked  to 
be  but  because  he  was  forced  to  come  as 
a  slave.  The  importation  of  the  Africans 
began  about  "1531  and  continued  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years.  During  this 
period  from  three  to  five  million  Afri- 
cans were  imported  to  work  on  the  large 
coffee  arid  tobacco  plantations  and  in  the 
gold  and  diamond  mines.  Because  Bahia 
served  for  at  least  two  centuries  as  the 
principal  port  of  entry,  Bahia  itself  and 
surrounding  cities  has  the  highest  per- 
centage of  Negroes,  ranging  as  high  as 
55  percent  in  some  cities. 

Since  the  very  beginning,  the  Negro 
was  the  slave,  the  one  who  served^  whose 
value  ranged  from  $2  to  $120,  He  was 
therefore  not  educated  nor  well  cared 
for,  and  to  this  time  he  remains  sick, 
undernourished,  illiterate  and  unin- 
formed. Tbe  African  believes  in  no  law 
of  averages,  or  that  a  person  by  hia  own 
efforts  or  ability  might  rise  a  bit  higher 
than  his  fellows;  no,  to  the  contrary,  he 
believes  that  his  god  is  showering  up- 
on Mm  blessings  and  goodness.  In  the 
same  way,  no  oije  ever  becomes  ill  or  has 
misfortune  simply  because  that  is  the  lot 
of  us  all  at  times,  rather  it  is  because  his 
god  is  displeased  or  angry  and  must  be 
appeased.  And  they  beueve  in  some 
ninety  gods. 

The  Catholic  church  has  for  centuries 
endea-vored  to  cause  the  Negro  to  for- 
get his  own  religion,  superstitions  and 
fears  and  accept  only  the  religion,  super- 
stitions and  fears  as  taught  by  the  Cath- 
olic priests,  but  this  has  been  to  no  avail. 
The  Catholic  church,  seeing  that  her 
efforts  were  in  vain,  has  incorporated 
into  the  church  all  members  of  the  fetish 
cults.  For  this  reason,  at  the  present 
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time,  if  the  chief  members  of  the  cults 
do  not  have  a  special  mass  in  honor  of 
their  gods,  these  become  angry,  after 
which  they  have  to  offer  a  special  saeri- 
fiee  to  get  on  good  terms  agkin.  Also  the 
nfimeis  of  the  principal  or  most  powerful 
gods 'have  been  switched  to  those  of  the 
Catholic  saints,  so  that  now  they  think 
of  Ogun  as  Saint  Anthony,  Oxossi  as 
Saint  George,  OxalA  as  God,  Xango  as 
Saint  Jerome,  and  lemanja  as  Mary,  etc. 

Perhaps  the  Condomble  or  ceremonial 
dance  is  the  thing  of  greatest  impor- 
tance in  the  fetish  religion  of  the  African. 
It  is  their  belief  ^hat  djiring  the  cere- 
monial dances  the  invocations  made  by 
the  drums  cause  Ogun,  Oxossi^  Nana, 
lemanja,  lansan,  or  whatever  might  be 
the  god  to  which  a  person  has  been  dedi- 
cated, to  come  and  enter  the  head  of  the 
dancer,  ^he  god  then  uses  the  person  as 
his  horse  and  rides  at  his  will  an  hour, 
hours,  or  days  at  a  time. 

As  the  god  enters  the  head,  the  dancer 
stops  a  few  seconds,  the  eyes  close  tight, 
then  his  presence  is  attested  by  an  ab- 
normal psychic  state,  accompanied  by 
violent,  spasmodic  muscular  movements, 
particularly  of  the  neck,  shoulder  and 
back  muscles.  After  an  elapse  of  a  min- 
ute she  stops  her  jerking  and  jumping 
as  a  chicken  with  its  head  chopped  off 
and  begins  to  dance  in  time  to  the  drums* 
Her  eyes  remain  closed  throughout  the 
ceremony^  as  she  dances  around  and 
around  the  small  circle  with  the  other 
dancers  for  hours,  unaware  of  what  is 
taking  place,  stopping  only  when  the 
music  stops  for  short  intervals  to  rest 
the  drummers.  During  these  ceremonial 
dances,  it  is  practically  always  the  wom- 
en that  become  subject  to  the  power  and, 
influence  of  the  gods.  Some  of  these  cere- 
monial dances  call  for  sacrifices  of  ani- 
mals, whose  blood  is  taken  into  the  pegi 
or  sanctuary  and  placed  before  one  of 
the  numerous  gods  who  are  represented 
by  images  of  Catholic  saints. 
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On  the  first  of  January  of  every  year  that  has  been  pulling  it.  The  Franciscans 
"Bom  Jesus  dos  Naveganies"  (a  life-  are  supervising  the  men  laboring  ivith 
fiize  image  oi  Jesus  on  a  cross)  makes  a  long  poles  to  edge  the  boat  to  the  shore, 
voyage  of  about  four  miles  around  the  After  .the  boat  laflds,  the  priests  and 
coast.  To  manyj  this  event  also  seeme  of  Franciscans  lift  the  image  over  to  the 
great  significance.  Wliile  thousands  of  waiting  cro\wd,  that  by  this  time  is  yell- 
people  wait  for  hours  in  the  blazing  sun  ing,  screaming,  applauding,  shooting 
for  him  to  complete  the  trip,  some  3,000  rockets  and  throwing  sand  at  each  other. 
f)e<)ple  are  waiting  in  more  than  150l  These  sand  fights  in  a  matter  of  seconds 
small  sailboats  some  distance  off  the  clears  an  area  of  about  50  square  feet, 
shore  for  the  tide  to  come  in  so  that  the  for,  after  all,  the  people  came  to  see  the 
boat  that  is  carrying  the  image  can  em-  successful  landing  of  Bom  Jesus,  not  to 
bark.  Bom  Jesus  dos  Navegantes  prob-  get  sand  in  their  hair.  Yes,  Bom  Jesus 
ably  would  not  get  so  much  attention  did  it  again.  Ha\'ing  now  made  another 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  he  is  a  heroic  landing  as  safe  and  sound  as  a 
specialprotectorfor  all  those  that  travel  pea  pod,  he  is  carried  by  the  crowd 
by  sea  or  water,  Seriously  though,  this  to  the  church  some  150  yards  from  the 
is  really  an  important  event;  proof  is,  shore*  As  the  image  nears  the  church, 
that  an  the  boat'with  Botn  Jesus  is  the  Mary  comes  i>ut  to  meet  hiro.  After  they 
mayor  of  the  city,  four  Franciscans  and  meet,  however,  Mary  takes  the  backseat 
two  priests  to  give  any  needed  guidance,  and  follows  Bom  Jesus  into  the  Church. 

At  about  2 :  40  p,m,,  the  boats  are  seen  So  after  such  an  exhausting  voyage,  he 

Hearing  the  shore,  An'other  twenty  min-  will  get  a  cliance^to  rest  up  until  his  boat 

ntes  and  the  boat  that  is  carrying  Bom  ride  around  the  coast  next  year. — Awake! 

Jesus  has  been  cut  loose  from  the  yacht  correspondent  in  Braail. 


Equal  Rights  for  All 

"Who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  maintain  that  in  the  earth  today 
there  are  equal  rights  for  all?  Even  the  efforts  of  the  few  who  claim 
to  believe  in  this  righteous  principle  are  feeble  and  to  no  avail.  Is  such 
a  cause  then  without  hope"?  Do  not  despair!  God,  who  is  'no  respecter 
of  persons',  promises  that  in  His  kingdom  'every  man  shall  sit  under 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree\  each  will  'enjoy  the  works  of  his  hands'  and 
that  God  will  'satisfy  the  desire  of  every  living  creature'.  Furthermore, 
the  time  when  these  blessed  conditions  w»ll  prevail  upon  the  earth  is 
nearer  than  you  may  have  dared  to  hope.  Learn  more  now  concerning 
God's  provisibns  for  righteous  men  by  reading  the  booklet  The  King- 
dom Hope  of  All  Mankind,  Only  5c  a  copy, 

WAICIHTOWER  117  Adams  St.  BTqoklynl.  N.T. 

Please  send  me  a  c^py  of  The  Kingdom  Mope  of  All  AlanMnd.  5c  enclosed. 

Najuo ^^H- ^.- -- - -r - -        Street ._ _ _ _ _ _ „ _ _... 

City .„.,„.„..^ .™^. -— ^.  ■  — — ^^        ^one  No ^  State __ _ „ _,._ 
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CozDiiii^sioii  on  Human  Bights 

^  Tlie  U.  N.  Commission  on  Hu- 
maB  Riglits  after  six  iveeks  spent 
on  drafting  the  future  covenant 
on  human  rlght»  ended  its  fifth 
session  June  20-  In  its  tentative 
form  the  covenant  sets  down  nu- 
merous articles  outlawtng  arbi- 
trary arrest,  torture,  slavery, 
servitude  or  forced  labor.  It  out- 
lines provisions  for  fair  trial  of 
accused  persoiis,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion and  rights  of  assembly.  The 
commission  a^so  moved  to  request 
Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie  to 
study  the  question  of  permLtting 
individuals  and  organlaatlons  as 
well  as  sovereign  governments  to 
bring  charges  ot  human  rights 
violations  before  the  UnLted  Na* 
tions  orgaulaiatton. 

Guard  FoTce  for  U.  N, 

^  Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie 
on  June  34  presented  to  a  special 
U,  N.  committee  his  new  plan  for 
a  guard  force,  to'  be  called  the 
''United  Nations  Field  Service", 
and  an  international  panel  of 
peace  observers,  a  "Field  Reserve 
PaneF',  The'  newly  suggested 
force  is  to  be  recruited  from  na- 
tional governments  for  comijiuni- 
catlons  and  transportation  work 
and  for  security  of  U.  !N.  premises 
and  personnel  in  the  field.  The 
men  will  under  special  circum- 
stances be  authorized  b^  the  As- 
sembly to  carry  side  arms, 

\J.  N.  on  Fish-Fartning 

^  In  reports  received  by  the 
United  Nations  Scientific  Confer- 
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ence  on  the  Conservation  and 
Utlllzanion^  of  Resources  it  waS 
shown  that  fish-farming  la  one 
ot  the  means  of  eombatlcg  acute 
food  shortages  in  Asia.  It  was 
estimated  that  In  the  FhlU^plnes 
alone  more  than  a  million  acres 
of  swamps  and  mud  flats  could 
be  turned  into  productive  flsh 
ponds.  F  Ish-breeding  in  p  addy 
fields  has  Increased  rice  crops  up 
to  15  percent.  In  Japan  the  area 
of  carp-rearing  rice  paddles  was 
increased  to  7,400  acres  in  1046, 
producing  3,^4,000  pounds  of 
carp  In  one  year. 

Finale  at  Paris 

#  The  Paris  Conference  of  Big 
Four  Foreign  Ministers,  the  sisth 
since  the  war,  ended  June  20,  The 
"agreements"  reached  were  In- 
conclusive, and  atf  to  Germany 
^mply  confimted  what  had  been 
practically  settled  previously. 
The  ministers  agreed,  however, 
that  at  the  U.  N,  General  Assem- 
bly In  New  York  nest  September 
the  four-power  representatives 
would  talk  about  a  hew  Foreign 
Ministers  conference.  On  Austria 
the  Big  Four  agreed  that  Rnssla 
would  receive  $150,000^000  In  six 
years  In  payment  for  German  as- 
sets In  Austria  and  that  Russia 
would  have  long-term  rights  to 
oil  and  Danubian  shipping  in 
Eastern  Austria.  The  Big  Four 
Instructed  their  deputies  to  cora- 
plete  a  draft  treaty  for  Austria 
by  September  1,  And  so  the  Paris 
conference  ended. 


^  CJhoosing  an  occasion  osten- 
sibly far  removed  from  pontics, 
Cardinal  Spellman  llnlfed  It 
adroitly  with  ptjlltlcal  and  flnan- 
clal  ooncerns,  when  on  Jun^  20 
he  addressed  the  Nocturnal  Adcv 
ration  Society  at  Fordham  TJnt- 
versity,  .making  the  Barden  Bill 
for  Federal  Aid  to  Schools  his 
subject-  The  IneongruousneBS  of 
the  occasion  was  only  heightened 
by  the  cardinal's  all-out  hyster- 
ical attack  on  Congressman  Bar- 
den, who  only  sought  to  safe- 
guard the  public  treasury  from 
grasping  religion!  sts.  Th  e  emi- 
nent cardinal  referred  to  Mr. 
Barden  as  a  bigots  a  favorite 
cliarge  to  stir  up  religions  ani- 
mosity. Including  ^  * 'flag-draped 
coffins*'  and  "lambs"  In  his  tirade, 
the  cardinal  made  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  whole  maneuver  slcten- 
Ingly  evident.  Commenting  on  the 
outburst  later.  Bishop  G.  Brom- 
ley O^nam  of  the  M^hodist 
CJiurch  said,  "Anyone  who  dis- 
agrees with  the  cardinal  or  who 
objects  to  the  hierarchy  putting 
Its  hands  In  the  public  treasury 
is  a  bigot."  Other  voices  also  rose 
in  defense  of  the  Barden  Bill  as 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  t^it  oil  b. 
vehement  campaign  to  have  It 
killed. 

Textbook  Inquiry 

^  Much  Indignation  was  aroused 
in  mid' June  over  the  request  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activl- 
tiea  Committee  to  morfe  than 
seventy  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  hoards  of  education 
for  a  list  of  textbooks  used  by 
them.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  the 
head  of  the  American  Association 
of  Universities,  said'  that  this 
>move  was  little  better  than  the 
book-burning  exploits  of  the 
Nazis.  Angry  meml>ers  of  the 
committee  said  they  had  not  been 
consulted  about  the  textbook 
check-up,  A  follow-up  letter  was 
sent  out  saying  that  '*the  com* 
mittee  does  not  desire  to  Inter- 
fere In  any  manner  with  academ- 
ic freedom,  nor  does  It  intend  to 
censor  textbooks".  But  the  com- 
mittee chairman  said  there  waa 
no  Intention  of  calling  off  the 
survey. 
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Hj^iteila  orer  Beds 
^  The  V,  S.,  said  President  Tm- 
niaD  June  IQ^  is  esperleneing  a 
wave  of  hysteria  over  Reds  as  # 
result  of  the  spy  trials  and  loy- 
alty In^ctuiries  going  on.  He 
claimed  the  hysteria  did  not  af- 
fect the  esecutlve  depa  rtment, 
and  said  he  woald  root  it  out 
fihDi:iId  it  ^t  la  there.  He  aaid 
every  war  In  U.  S,  hUtory  had 
biiought  on  similar  aftermaths  of 
fiit^lclon, 

U^  S.  Slav  Con^Te9« 

^  The  American  Slav  Coqgress, 
designated  a  sabverslve  agency 
by  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark 
in  1&47,  was  (June  25)  labeled 
by  the  House  0n-Aiaerlcati  Ac- 
tJTities  Comrnlttee  a&  an  organi- 
sation domlxfeted  and  directed  by 
Moscow  to  "subvert  th^  10,000,- 
000.  pribple  in  the  U,  S,  that  are 
of  Slavic  hlrth  or  descent" 

Htniftlnft  Bill  for  TT,  ^ 

^  Provisions  of  the  Housing  Bill 
raised  sorae  sharp  words  In 
Washington  In  mid-June  and  two 
Jioary-headed  congressmen  even 
came  to  blows  over  it,  making  up 
afterwards.  The  real  estate  in- 
terests condemned  the  measure 
as  socialistic  ao'd  objected  to  the 
cost  of  $20,000^O0Oi00O.  The  pres- 
ident said  that  this  was  a  II  e, 
and  the  cost  would  be  only  half 
of  that  sum*  Yet  the  authorized 
cost  of  $19,300,000,000  was  ad- 
mltted.  The  realty  men  did  not 
thtnl:  that  the  politicians  wonld 
leave  $9,300,000,000  untouched, 
and  Insisted  that  the  proposed 
cost  per  housing  unit  wae  ei- 
orbftant. 

Point-Fonr  Fund 

^  Preisldent  Truman  on  June  24 
aslced  Congress  to  approve  and 
finance  that  part  of  his  "bold 
Dew  program"  which  s^ka  pro- 
vIbIods  of  technical  assistance 
for  the  underdeveloped  regions 
of  the  world.  This  Is  point  four 
In  his  program  as  announcetl  on 
Inauguration  Day.  He  requested 
$45^000^000  to  carry  out  this 
feature.  The  aim  is  to  encourage 
an  outflow  of  private  investments 
to  take  part  in  the  effort  to  Im- 
prove economic  conditions  In  such 
areas. 


WMte  Hotiae  Ftmd 

^  President  Truman  on  Jume  23 

signed  the  provision  for  rebuild- 
ing the  age-weakeued  White 
Ponse.  There  will  be  ^2,000,000 
in  cash  provided  and  $3,400,000 
In  contracting  authority  for  the 
complete  renovation  and  modern- 
ization of  the  executive  mansion, 

tr,  S.  Steel  Strike  Possible 

^  The  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
June  16  clashed  with  the  OIO 
United  Steelworkera  Union  head- 
on.  Among  other  things  which  the 
corporation  refused  tt  turned 
down  talks  on  pcnsloaSi  saying 
there  was  no  provision  for  such 
discussion  in  the  pres^at  con- 
tract The  union  said  it  might 
eeek  government  help  to  collect 
pay  for  lost  work  time  If  a  strike 
developed  as  a  result  of  this  re- 
fusal to  discuss  pensions 

Cutting  XICA  Funds 

^  The  proposal  to  cut  $740,000,- 
000  from  the  total  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration  (Mar- 
shall Plan)  funds  brought  warn- 
ings in  mid-Jane  from  Adminis- 
trator Paul  G.  Hoffman  that  the 
results  would  be  disastrous  to 
Europe.  Governor  Dewey,  return- 
ing from  a  tour  of  Europe, 
stresaed  tthe  Importance  of  ^e 
EGA  bo  recovery.  Hoffman  Inti- 
mated he  might  resign  if  such  a 
drastic  cut  were  made  in  the  ap- 
propriations. Senator  McKellar 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  said  hotly  that  Hoff- 
man's resignation  "might  be  the 
best  thing  for  the  nation  and  the 
American  people'*, 

Sweden  tmd  BeUgloua  Freedom 

^  A  Swedish  Government  com- 
mission which  has  been  holding 
sessions  for  six  years  has  drafted 
a  bill  that  will  incorporate  far- 
reaching  provisions  to  liberalize 
the  status  of  both  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  other  non- 
Lutheran  churches  In  Sweden. 
The  bill  Is  to  be  Introduced  into 
parliament  next  year  and  will 
give  non-Lutheran  churches  re- 
lief from  taxation  as  well  as  au- 
thorize their  ministers  to  per- 
form marriages. 


Peer  Qnlts  LalMr  PAtty 

^  Lord  Milverton,  formerly  Sir 
Arthur  Frederick  Hichards,  on 
June  23  announced  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  "Labor  party  In  a 
dramatic  and  forceful  speech  con- 
demning the  Labor  govemmenrs 
bill  for  the  natloxiallzatlon  of  the 
Iron  and  steel  industry.  He  told 
the  House  of  Lords,  "The  road 
on  which  we  are  traveling  leads 
to  a  precipice  at  the  foot  of  which 
clearly  emerges  the  totalitarian 
state."  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  he  walked  from  bis  seat 
on  the  Labor  party  side  to  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  where 
the  Liberals  were  seated,  the 
smallest  of  Britain's  three  prin- 
cipal parties. 

Wag:e  Increases  Rejected 

^  The  EriUsh  National  Union 
of  Rallwaymen,  whose  members 
have  been  carrying  on  Sunday 
strikes,  on  June  17  rejected  the 
wage  Increases  oifered  by  the 
manageraent  of  the  state-owned 
railroads.  Representatives  of  the 
450,000  railway  workers  unant^ 
mously  decli  ned  to  accept  the 
offer  of  sis  pence  to  two  shillings 
and  six  pence  a  week  more  for 
the  lower-paid  men,  A  separate 
wage  concession  to  London  sub* 
way  workers^  passing  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  all-around  increase, 
was  also  rejected. 

Czech  Cathoilc^^ommimlat 

dash 
#  In  Prague  the  Communist 
police  on  J  une  16  placed  the 
palace  of  Archbishop  Josef  Beran 
under  guard  and  searched  the 
consistory.  The  chancellor  and  a 
priest  were  arrested.  The  arch- 
bishop on  June  18  declared  that 
he  would  never  make  an  agree- 
ment with  the  state  that  would 
Infringe  on  the  rights  of  the 
bishops.  Any  *'C0DfessiDn*'  that 
might  come  from  him  wag  not  to 
be  believed  if  contrary  to  this  de- 
cision. Addressing  the  coogrega- 
'tlon  In  the  cathedral  on  the  19th 
the  archbishop  was  shouted  down 
by  Communist  Catholics. 

On  the  2Qth  Czechoslovak  Pres- 
ident Gottwald  and  other  govern* 
ment  and  Communist  officials^ 
including  the  priest  minister  of 
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li«<ilth,  were  «TCommun£c(ited  by 
the  Vatican.  The  ptlefi^mlnlBter 
wag  heW  responsible  for  the 
forming  of  a  Catholic  Action 
group  whicii  doea  not  have  Vntl- 
caD  recognition  and  which  seelcB 
to  co-operate  with  the  Commu- 
nijst  government.  All  its  members 
were  escommunicated. 

Nest  day  the  Czech  premier, 
ZapotocUi',  in  a  padio  address 
accused  Archblfitiop  Beran  of  or- 
dering prtefita  to  "participate  lii 
political  Bctlons  against  the  re- 
public". He  declared  "Law  imd 
Justice  must  be  used  agalnist 
marauder Sj  provocateurs  and 
those  who  call  for  disorder  and 
unrest".  He  said  the  gOTenunent 
welcomed  the  spontaneous  Cath- 
olic Action  movement  and  would 
protect  the  "thousands  of  patrt- 
otic  priests  who  want  to  worlt 
for  tlie  benefit  of  the  republic". 
The  Catholic  separatists  added 
their  support  to  the  words  of 
Premier  Zapotocky,  saying  tUe 
bishops  together  with  the  arch- 
bishop were  "ml&uslng  the  church 
for  a  political  struggle  against 
the  etate" 

I>eat]k  of  PremU^r  S^liouUo 

^  The  SS  year-old  Greek  pre- 
mier, Themistocles  Sophoulls^ 
who  had  the  support  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  died  after  a  stroke  at 
Athens  Jane  24.  King  Paul  called 
upon  Coustantin  Tsaldaris,  dep- 
uty premier,  to  form  a  new  gtjv- 
ernment.  The  fight  for  supremacy 
was  on.  Sophocles  Venlzelos,  la- 
bor mlDlster,  told  Mr.  TsaldHris 
that  neither  wing  of  the  Liberals 
would  support  him. 

Indonealan  SetUexnent 

#  The  United  Nations  Commla- 
alon  for  Indonesia  announced 
June  22  that  agreement  had  been 
reached  by  the  Comralaaloo  and 
the  Dut^h,  rndoneslan  EepubU- 
can  and  Federalist  delegations 
that  Dutch  troops  would  witli- 
draw,  beginning  June  24,  com- 
pletihg  wltlidrawal  a  week  later. 
June  25  the  Indonesian  Republic 
announced  the  execution  of  the 
Indonesian  Communist  leader. 
Tan  Malakji,  together  with  three 
other  CoQiiuunlats,  Including  the 
former  E^ubllcan  premier.  Amir 
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SJartfttddln.  Theae  ^xeentlbna 
took  pla<%  nearly  three  weeks 
earlier. 

Cbuideniagore  Joins  India 

^  The  French  settlement  of 
Chandernagore  on  June  19  voted 
for  union  with  India,  which  sur- 
rounds it  on  alt  aides.  The  little 
"country*'  has  50,000  inhabitants, 

BloclEftde  of  Red  ChlnA 

#>  The  Ghlneae  Nationalist  For- 
eign Office  ou  June  20  officially 
notified  foreign  envoys  that  a 
blockade  was  being  declared 
against  all  ports  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  CommunlstUt  to  go  Into 
effect  on  the  26  th,  Servcral  Na- 
tionalist P-ol  fighters  began  raid- 
ing Shanghai  the  same  day- 
The  attack  came  after  National- 
ist broadcasts  bad  warned  that 
air  raids  were  being  planned 
against  ContmunUt  coastal  cities. 

Becogniticm  of  B^ct  Oliliia 
^  In  Washington  de  facto  recog- 
nition of  Communist  China  was 
under  discussion  by  state  depart- 
ment "eiperts".  But  a  group  of 
21  senators  <June  24)  called  up- 
on President  Truman  for  assur- 
ance that  the  n.  S.  would  not 
recognize  the  Communist  regime 
In  contravention  of  the  general 
anti-Commtinist  policy  of  the 
government 

Paris  BAOoffiilz««  Vl«t  Nam 

#►  The  French  government  on 
June  19  announced  that  it  would 
mafee  public  the  Viet  Nam  agree- 
ments of  March  8>  granting  full' 
Intemai  sovereignty  to  the  new 
state.  The  action  followed  the 
proclamation  of  former  emperor 
of  Annam,  Bao  Dal,  as  head  of 
the  govemuient  (June  IS),  with 

French  approval. 

I 

Japanese  Storm 

^  The  Japauese  government  re- 
ported June'  22  that  the  death 
toll  resulting  fn>m  typhoons  in 
mld-June  waa  106,  whij»  910  were 
reported  missing,  Some  600 
homes  were  destroyed  and  S,000 
damaged. 

Fhlllpplnelt  Ban  Dtvorce 

^  President  ElpLdlo  Quirlno  of 

the  PhlUpplnea  on  June  13  signed 


a  new  civil  code  that  prohlhltfl 
divorce  among  profeeeln^  ChnA- 
tians  (CathoUos)  there. 

Hawaiian  Waterfront  Strike 

H^  An  emergency  fact-flndlng 
hoard  sought  In  mld-Jnne  to  And 
a  basis  for  settling  the  Hawaiian 
longs horemen*s  strike  th^t  was 
paralysing  shipping.  An  effort 
was  made  to  get  the  strltera  to 
retttrn  to  wort  w  h  I  le  the  in- 
vestJgatlons  were  being  made, 
but  an  early  strike-end  was 
doomed  when  the  CIO  luterna- 
tional  Longshoremen*B  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union  served  notice 
(June  17)  that  the  waterfront 
strllfe  would  continue  until  all 
the  disputes  were  settled. 

Deluding'  Beports  of  Cure* 

^  pope  Plus  XII  in  rold-June 
undertook  to  criticize  unfavor- 
ably reports  of  remarkable  curesi. 
He  was  ndt  referring,  however, 
to  cures  claimed  for  Lourdes  and 
simitar  Catholic  shrines,  hut  to 
medical  claims  of  "sensational 
discoveries  and  radical  victories" 
In  tbe  fight  ou  cancer, 

Tal>ei«nlosU  Dm|: 

^  At  a  conference  o^  J3&  experi- 
mental approach  to  tubermlosts 
held  at  the  New  York  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  successful  tests 
of  the  mold  -derived  chemical 
neomycin  on  anJlmals  were  an- 
nounced on  June- 25.  T^e  aalmals 
had  been  given  deadly  dosea  of 
human  tuberculosLs  germs, 
Hgaiuat  which  the  drug  protected 
them.  Other  tests  must  be  made 
before  the  drug  can  be  tried  on 
humans. 

Electronic  Filing  MJoehlne 

^  A  new  research  machine^  com- 
bining electronic  controls  and 
microfilm  records,  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Department  of 
Agrlcnlture  June  22.  It  U  called 
a  "rapid  selector".  Measuring 
6ifij:3  feet,  the  cabinet  con- 
talDB  controls  capable  of  select- 
ing any. one  of  10,000,000  subjects 
out  of  documents  haphazardly 
photographed  on  reels  of  films 
which  are  fed  into  the  machlna 
The  films  pass  over  a  selecting 
eye  at  the  rate  of  60,000  pleturea 
a  minute. 
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Naturally,  ono  of  the  fandanjontal  interests  of  all  people  centers 
around  mankind,  Wliere  did  man  <;oi»e  from!  Are  earth's  aifairs  di- 
rected by  a  hicrher  power?  What  are  tlie  future  prospects  for  mant 
la  it  folly  to  hope  lor  Ix^tter  things  than  those  prevailing  on  earth  today? 


If  these  or  similar  questions  have 
come  to  your  mind  you  will  greatly 
enjoy  reading  the  book  "L?.i  God 
Be  True",  One  of  its  chapters  is 
titled  '^Yhat  Is  Y^mV*  and  the  en- 
tire book  brings  comforting  infor- 
mation concerning  ^luman  creatui'eg, 
their  relationship  to  God  and  th«ir 
hope  for  the  future. 


:&Sod 


.'JCt/zL'ipf 


For  only  50c  you  may  obtain  a  copy  cf  *'Let  God  Be  True''  and 
also  the  four  In^oklets  The  Kingdom  Hope  of  All  Mankind,  Ferinanent 
Governor  of  All  Nations,  The  Joy  of  All  the  People  and  The  ''Com- 
mander to  the  Peoples".  Each  of  these  publications  presents  factual 
information  from  the  Bible,  The  Ssriptural  so\irces  are  cited  through- 
out so  that  yoM  may  go  to  your  own  Bible,  whether  it  be  the  King 
James  Version,  Catholic  Donay  Version  or  some  otherj  to  prove  all 
things  to  yonr  own  satisfaction.  Send  tho  coupon  below,  together  with 
50Cj  today.  "Let  God  Be  True*  and  the  four  booklets  will  be  sent  post- 
paid. 
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A  WAKE  I 


GANGSTERS  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Convincing  proof  ttiat  politicians  are  not 
■txigher  powers  ordained  of  God' 


Your  Mind 

The  bulPs-eye  of  propaganda's  target 


"The  Lion  WiU  Eat  Straw  Like  the  Ox" 

Some  are  already  turning  vegetarian 


Finding  the  Lost  "Fountain  of  Youth^^ 

Modern  science  takes  up  the  search 
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THE    MISSION    OF    TH15    JOURNAL 

New*  ffoorOM  th*t  ^iTv  Mit  io  kup  you  awake  to  tK«  vitdd  Iivum 
of  eur  time*  cnusi  b*  uafAtWvdi  by  ocn«orsh^  tvad  selfiiii  lntere«ia. 
"Awak«l"  hns  no  fciterji.  It  txco^nizes  foci*,  fooei  fActi.  ii  6rc«  to 
publish  f&ct«.  It  U  not  bound  by  poUtic^  ambittons  or  oblifSfttioni ',  H  is 
unhwnpcrvil  by  advertlMn  whcwe  tod  must  not  be  tread  upon;  it  is 
unpra^tuiicei  l^y  traditional  cra«ds.  This  journal  l^eps  Itself  &Te  ihat 
It  may  ff  uiik  frvely  to  you. .  But  it  <baa  not  abusa  its  fmdotrL  It 
maintains  Inte^t^  to  truth.  ' 

"Awaks  [**  uaes  the  re^uUr  news  chanr«ls,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
tfi«a,  its  own  isorresponfiJentff  are  on  ali  continents^  in  §oorea  cf  nntlonji 
From  the  four  comers  a£  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on*the*5ceniBS 
reports  con^  to  you  throu^  thete  columns.  Thl«  journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narro^Vp  bit  U  internatlonaL  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  i:nany 
languAQeOi  by  pcrions  of  aU  a^.  Through  its  p%>g€t  m&ny  fields  cf 
kn^vU<l^  pius  In  review^— ^vemment,  oocnmerce,  religion,  hiatory^ 
^jeo^raphy,  science,  social  conditions* natur-al^vondere — why,  iti  covcr- 
0^  is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  hi^h  as  the  heavens. 

"Awake  l"  pledges  Itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  o^itn  J  hidden 
ibes  and  subtle  dan^et^,  to  chejnytoniti^  freedom  for  all,  ia  coimbrten^ 
moumerf  and  rtrendthcnlftj  thoae  disheartened  by  the  f&ilurev  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reneeting  sure  hope  fcr  the  cvtobxlshment  of  a  rif^hh^ 
eous  New  World, 
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GANGSTERS  IN  GOVERNMENT 


THE  "divine  right  of  kings'Vno  longer 
preached  in  democratic!  lands,  is  re- 
placed with  the  religious  teaching  that 
the  political  rulers  constitute  the  'Tiigh- 
er  powers  ...  ordained  of  God".  To 
support  this  claim,  Catholic  priests  and 
Protestant  preachers  quote  the  apostle 
Paul's  lettei:  to  the  RpmanSj  chapter  13, 
verses  1  and  2;  ^*Let  everyone  be  subject 
to  the  higher  authorities  [higher  powers, 
Douc^Jt  for  there  exists  no  authority 
except  from  God^  and  those  who  exist 
have  been  appointed  by  God  [ordained 
of  God^  Douay].  Therefore  he  who  re- 
sists  the  authority  resists  tiie  ordinance 
of  God."'  {Catholtc  Confraternity  trans- 
lation) A  commentary  footnote  on  this 
text  by  a  noted  Catholic  authority  say?; 

Lest  Chri^ians  should  misconBtrue  their 
ChriBtian  liberty,  he  [Paul]  here  teacheth 
them  that  every  one  (even  priests  and  bishops, 
says  S.  Chryg,)  must  ^  be  aubjeet  and  obedient 
to  princes,  even  to  heathens,  as  they  were  at 
that  time,  m  to  laws  that  regard  the  policy  of 
the  eivil  government,  honouring  them,  obey- 
ing them,  and  their  laws,  aa  it  is  the  will  of 
G<id,  because  the  power  they  aet  by  m  ivom 
God.  So  that  io  resist  tke'tn^  is  t/i  resui  Ood. 
And  every  Christian  muat  obey  them  even  for 
eonscience-sake. — IIayd'(?ck''&  Catholic  Bihh. 

If  this  be  truej  if  God  has  ordained 
the  politicians  of  this  corrupt  and  wick- 
ed world,  then  God  inescapably  is  a  par- 
ty to  the  abominable  crimes  conunitted 
by  -these  civil  rulers.  Thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  the  Bible,  however,  do  not  ao 
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eept  this  ridiculous  and  blasphemous 
interpretation  of  Romans  13  by  the  cler- 
gy. Instead  of  being  "ordained  of  God" 
selfish,  ambitious  politicians  are  put  in 
office  by  powerful  political  machines,  ma- 
chines patterned  after  and  run  like  the 
gangster  mobs  of  the  underworld. 

Old-timers  will  remember  when  the 
top  blew  off  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal 
during  the  Harding-Coolidge  adrainia- 
tration*  Before  the  dust  settled  it  was 
learned  that  the  secretary  of  the  interi* 
or,  Albert  Bacon  Pall,  had  turned  oyer 
valuable  oil-bearing  government  lands 
in  Wyoming  and  California  to  private 
interests  for  a  bribe  of  $100,000,  Thus 
American  tax-burdened  citizens  were 
robbed  of  lands  worth  many  millions  of 
dollars  by  this  so-called  "ordained  of 
God^'  scoundrel.  Thereafter,  in  1924,  the 
United  States  attorney  general  was 
ousted  from  office  because  of  his  shady 
dealings  with  individuals  of  doubtful 
•moral  principles. 

Rule  by  Pollticai  Gangs 

More  recently  Huey  Long,  the  Louisi- 
ana "Kingfish",  made  history.  After  set- 
ting up  hig  political  machine  an  assas- 
sin's bullet  laid  him  away  and  his  lieuten- 
ants, R  S.  Maestri  (mayor  of  New  Or- 
leans), R.  W.  Leche  (governor  of  the 
state),  and  others,  became  the  bosses. 
Under  their  whips  the  lawless  machine 
became  noted  for  embezzlement  and  mifl- 
appropriation  of  federal  and  state  funds, 
income  tax  evasion,  election  frauds  and 


racketeering  practices  of  in^  ^dation 
against  meiiibers  and  non-members. 
When  the  mob  was  broken  lap  three  men 
committed  suicide  and  more  than  200 
faced  federal  and  state  indictments.  At 
that  time  state,  county  and  city  employ- 
ees were  '*kieJang  back"  5  percent  of 
their  salaries,  amounting'  to  $1,000,000  a 
year,  into  the  gang's  treasury. 

One  of  the  most  braaen  money-grab- 
bing Southern  gangsters,  "that  man" 
Senator  Theodore  G,  Bilbo^  of  Missis- 
sippi, was  at  one  time  a  licensed  Baptist 
preacher.  His  career  as  a  bribe-taking 
politician  dated  back  to  1910,  when  as  a 
fltatfr  senator  he  was  asked  tr>  resign, 
beitig  nniit  ''to  sit  with  honest,  upright 
men  .  Later,  as  lieutenant-governor  and 
iJien  as  governor  of  the  state,  BUbo*s 
shady,  under-the-table  deals  with  con- 
tractors for  paving  jobs  almost  bank- 
rupted the  state.  For  12  years  Bilbo  was 
a  United  States  senator,  and  as  such  he 
feathered  his  nest  with  all  kinds  of  bribes. 
From  war  contracts  he  received  ''gifts'' 
consisting  of  a  new  Cadillac,  expensive 
household  furniture  and  a  private  lake 
for  hie  estate.  Also  a  $75,000  ''dream 
house^^  a  luxurious  swinxming  pool  and 
a  private  community  church  were  given 
to  him,  and  the  labor  and  material  coats 
were  charged  to  the  construction  of  an 
&rmy  air  held. 

Enocb  L,  Johnson  in  southern  New  Jer- 
sey got  ricb  ofi  a  vicious  rule  of  corrupt 
tion.  For  20  years  Johnson  ostensibly 
held  a  $6,000-a-year  job  as  county  treas-*r 
urer,  but  in  reality  he  illegally  scooped 
in  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  Every  political  job  in  his 
domain/  including  those  oi  the  caps, 
judges,  sheriff  and  jury  panels,  were 
bought  from  Johnson.  All  the  resort  ho- 
tels, the  gambling  dens,  the  "red  light" 
brothels^  and  business  establishments  in 
general,  had  to  pay  for  '^protection", 

**/  Am  the  Lauf*  Hague 

Then  there  was  boss  Frank  Hague^ 
mayor  of  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  for  30  years, 
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During  his  reign  crime  and  corruption, 
bribery  and  intimidation  ftaunshed. 
Brutal  racketeers  like  Joe  Fay^  narcotic 
and  dope  peddlers  of  the  underworld, 
and  hoodlums  like  Anthony  Zavalick, 
were  well  protected.  The  stench  of  "Jer- 
sey Justice''  under  Hague's  hand-picked 
judge  and  jury  ''system''  eouM  be 
smelled  far  and  wide.  High-handed 
Hague,  a  tyrant  of  no  small  conceit,  at- 
tempted to  suppress  free  speech  and 
with  the  arrogance  of  a  Hitler  he  paired 
himself  up  and  proclaimed,  "I  am  the 
law  in  Jersey  Cityl" 

When  it  came  to  money  Hague  was 
really  a  hog  for  graft;  tor,  how  ehe 
could  he  amass  a  reputed  fortune  of 
$40,000,000  while  holding  down  a  $9,000- 
a-year  job^  At  the  time  he  took  office  in 
1917  taxes  were  $17  on  each  $1,000/  but 
when  he  retired  taxes  were  up  to  $72.75 
per  $1,000. 

Coming  from  this  same  unclean  New 
Jersey  nest  of  politics^  J,  Paruell  Thom- 
as for  many  years  sat  as  an  honored 
member  of  Congress.  His  fanatical  zeal 
for  "witch-hunting''  after  "Reds'\  and 
his  display  of  pious  "patriotism'',  won 
for  liim  the  chairmanship  of  the  '^Un- 
American  Committee"  of  the  House,  But 
last  November  Thomas'  ultra-American- 
ism vanished  as  a  huge  gas  bag  does 
when  it  explodes.  The  deflation  came 
when  it  was  revealed  that  for  a  number 
of  years  Thomas  had  padded  his  office's 
expense  account  with  fictitious,  non- 
existing  secretaries,  and  had  then  appro- 
priated their  pay  envelopes,  thus  robbing 
the  federal  government.  Charged  with 
committing  34  overt  acts  a  maximum 
sentence  of  32  years  and  a  $40^000  iine 
could  be  given  this  hypocrite  who  boast- 
ed (with  lips  only)  of  such  loyal  love  of 
country. 

Gang  Huie  in  New  York  and  Boston 

Boss  rule  in  New  York  city  reaches 
back  into  the  last  century  when  "phenom- 
enally dishoneat"  William  M.  Tweed, 
aj]d  his  Tammany  H&ll  gau^,  piU&g&d 
the  city  of  between  50  and  100  million 
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dollars.  During  the  first  part  of  this  cen- 
tury Eichard  Croker  of  the  Gaa  House 
Gang  held  the  power,  and  after  him 
Charles  F.  Murphy  was  so  "successful" 
as  the  boss  he  left  a  $2,000,000  estate. 
Though  the  claws  of  the  Tammany  tiger 
are  not  as  long  as  in  the  past,  yet  the 
stripes  of  the  beast  have  not  changed.  In 
1940  James  J.  Hines,  a  powerful  Tam- 
many district  leader,  was  "sent  up  the 
river"  to  Sing  Sing  prison  for  his  deal- 
ings with  an  underworld  gangster  named 
"Dutch  Schultz". 

One  of  the  ring  leaders  of  Tammany 
today  is   Edward   J.    Flynn,    one-time 

Democratic  national  chairman.  This  is 
the  Flynn  that  made  a  deal  with  a  mort- 
gage company  which  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars  of  public 
funds;  the  Flynn  who  at  one  time  ap- 
pointed gangster  "Dutch  Schulta"  as  a 
deputy  sheriff;  the  Flynn  that  Truman 
tried  to  send  to  Australia  as  an  ambassa- 
dor. Public  opinion  blocked  this,  when 
it  was  learned  that  Flynn  had  stolen 
paving  blocks  from  New  York  city  for 
his  private  estate. 

Sometimes  the  gangsters,  clothed  with 
judiciary  robes  of  authority,  ait  behind 
the  bar  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  law. 
One  of  these,  Thomas  A,  Aurelio,  a  New 
York  City  magistrate,  coveted  an  ap- 
pointment as  a  Supreme  Court  justice. 
His  nomination  was  arranged  by  his  pal 
Frank  Costello,  the  same  Costello  whose 
criminal  record  showed  he  was  an  ex- 
convict,  racketeer,  gambler  and  associ- 
ate of  the  eountry^g  worst  gunmen  and 
cutthroats.  Among  criminals  of  the  bar, 
however,  the  name  of  Martin  T.  Manton 
will  probably  outlive  that  of  Aurelio. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
United  States  Circuit  Court  justice,  the 
tenth-highest  ranking  jurist  in  the  coun- 
try, and  a  highly  honored  Catholic 
Knight  of  St  Gregory,  Manton  had  a 
greedy  appetite  for  graft  When  caught 
he  was  shipped  to  Sing  Sing  on  a  2-year 
sentence  and  a  $10,000  fine  for  selling 
justice. 
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Boston's  most  celebrated  political 
gangster  is  none  other  than  the  mayor, 
James  Michael  Curley.  Following  his 
conviction  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  a 
$60^000  mail-fraud  deal  in  war  contracts, 
Curley  returned  to  Boston,  where  a  Na- 
tional Guard  band  and  a  large  mob, 
Catholic  priests  included,  were  at  the 
station  to  welcome  the  'Tiero",  After  us- 
ing every  dodge  and  trick,  including  the 
"failing  health"  hoax  to  escape  punish- 
ment, and  after  two  appeals  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  failed,  crook  Curley  paid 
a  $1,000  fine  and  entered  a  Federal  pris- 
on June  26,  1947,  on  a  6  to  18  months' 
sentence- 
Convict  Curley  served  only  five 
months  when  Truman  commuted  his  sen- 
tence and  restored  his  civil  rights,  thus 
permitting  him  to  skip  out  on  any  parole 
regulations,  and  sent  him  back  to  his 
$20,000-a-year  job  as  the  city  mayor  and 
boss  of  Boston's  political  machine. 

Chicago^  Still  a  Criminal's  Paradise 

No  city  in  the  world  is  more  notorious 
for  gangsters  than  Chicago,  111.  Back  in 
prohibition  days  Al  Capone's  gang  of 
gunmen  and  cutthroats  committed  every 
crime  on  the  calendar:  bank  robbery, 
kidnaping,  murders,  racketeering,  boot- 
legging, dope-peddling,  income  tax  eva- 
sion, and  operation  of  bawdy  houses  and 
gambling  dens.  Today  that  city  of  sin  ia 
run  by  a  new  generation  of  gangs,ters, 
political  and  otherwise,  that  do  an  illegal 
business  with  gross  receipts  estimated 
at  $700,000,000  a  year.- 

Chicago  is  still  one  of  the  crookedest  cities 
in  the  world,  .  ,  .  '[The  sajne  old  rackets] 
still  persist  and  along  with  them  the  unholy 
alliance  between  criminal,  cop  and  politician. 
,  ,  .  The  mobsters  still  have  their  friends  in 
high  places— in  politics  and  the  police  depart- 
ment. ,  ,  *  There  is  one  infallible  axiom  about 
rackets — wherever  they  exist  the  politicians 
and  the  police^  are  in  on  them,  for  ganga  and 
graft  go  hand  in  hand, — Life,  Nov,  29,  1948/ 

One  of  Capone'^  close  friends,  a  fellow 
named  Roland  Libonati,  was  also  as  so- 


ointed  with  a  eonviet  named  Murray 
Humphreys.  Today  this  Bame  Libonati 
i^  reportedly  a  state  eenator,  Another 
^tate  senator  is  Lawrence  Dowd,  a  name 
worshipfuUy  spoken  l)y  the  racketeers, 
This  is  because  politician  Dowd  finds 
the  time,  also  finds  it  convenient,  to  de- 
fend as  their  lawyer  the  underworld 
gangsters  in  Chicago's  racket  court*  Dur- 
ing 1947  he  defended  in  the  courts  some 
500  of  these  bloodsuckers  of  human  so- 
ciety. 

Gfmgster%  in  High  Places 

*To  the  practical  political  eye/'  says 
Newsweek,  '^there  was  never  anything  to 
eqnal  the  old  Pendergast  Democratic 
machine  in  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  a  decade 
or  more  ago/^  Gambling  places,  lewd 
shows,  honky-tonks  and  peep  joints  were 
more  plentiful  than  in  Paris.  As  a  news- 
paperman once  observed ;  'TVith  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  such  renowned  cen- 
ters as  Singapore  and  Port  Said,  Kan- 
sas City  probably  has  the  greatest  sin 
industry  in  the  world."  Elections  were  a 
myth.  Thousands  of  voters  had  vacant 
lots  and  cemeteries  for  addresses,  and  at 
one  time  more  than  60,000  of  these 
"ghost"  votes  were  found.  All  of  this  was 
the  doing  of  the  gangster  machine  run 
by  Thomas  J.  Pendergast. 

The  country*s  president,  Harry  S. 
"truman^  is  a  product  and  a  dues-paying 
member  of  the  notorious  Pendergast 
machine,  and  he  was  faithful  to  the 
boss  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Truman 
even  flew  to  Pendergast's  funeral  in  an 
army  jplane  at  government  expense. 
More  details  are  given  by  the  columnist 
Westbrook  Pegler: 

Kansas  City  is  Traman's  old  home  town. 
He  served  as  a  county  commissioner  there  in 
the  era  of  some  of  the  most  spectacular  thiev- 
ery and  vice  in  the  criminal  history  of  the 
United  States.  -  .  .  After  he  had  become 
president  and  a  lot  of  the  vermin  6f  the  Pen- 
dergast underworld  had  served  their  prison 
terms,  Truman  gave  them  presidential  par- 
dons. They  were  his  old  political  comrades. 
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They  had  served  the  same  old  crooked  master 
side  by  side  with  Harry, 

since  Truman  became  president  he 
has  taken  over  some  of  Pendergasfa 
boaeing  duties,  as  shown  when  he  ordered 
the  defeat  of  a  man  named  Slaughter  in 
the  Kansas  elections.  Now  it  is  the 
Trnman-Pendergast  machine,  bnt  not 
everyone  relishes  a  president  that  wears 
the  breeches  of  a  gang  boss.  For  esam- 
ple*  one  newspaper  says: 

Thanks  in  no  small  meaflure  to  The  Trib- 
une, the  people  of  this  nation  know  Mr.  Tru- 
man for  the' nincompoop  he  is  and  for  the 
vote-stealing,  graft-protecting,  gangster- 
paroling  Pendergast  man  that  he  ia.  ,  .  ,  Mr 
Truman^s  devotion  to  gBngsters  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Mieeonri  brand.  Pretty  soon  his 
parole  board  had  released  four  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Capone  mob- 

Thusj  with  corniption  in  jpolitical  in- 
tegrity reaching  up  to  the  highest  level, 
and  the  creed  of  gangsterism  believed  in 
and  practiced  by  the  most  noble  leaders, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  many  "smaller 
fry"  engage  in  crooked  dealings. 

Swindlers  in  the  government  got  rich 
quick  passing  ont  war  contracts.  Maj. 
Gen.  Bennett  D.  Myers  and  Lieut.  Gen, 
Ira  Eaker  became  mixed  up  in  a  $22j- 
000,000  airplane  contract  with  Howard 
HugheSj  and  before  Meyers  knew  it  he 
had  made  $90,000  in  crooked  bond  deal- 
ings. Daring  these  investigations  of 
fraud  it  leaked  out  that  Senator  Owen 
Brewster  had  used  his  office  and  posi- 
tion for  his  personal  advantage  and  the 
interests  of  his  own  airline.  Another 
''superman"  of  gangland  was  Congress- 
man Andrew  Jackson  May^  chairman  of 
the  powerful  House  Military  Affairs 
Cormnittee,  and  at  one  time  a  Baptist 
Sunday-school  superintendent  and  Bible- 
class  teacher.  This  pious  crook  connived 
with  a  munition  combine,  accepted  a 
$53,000  bribe,  committed  3S  overt  acts, 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison. 

Let  none  think  these  few  examples  are 
the  only  gangsters  in  government.  The 
political  parties  themselves  are  nothing 
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moi^e  than  glorified  gangfe  controlifed  by 
leaders,  A  national  election  is  to  be  held 
City,  county,  state  and  national  bosses 
cull  a  convention,  Dtunmy  speakers  are 
set  up,  huddles  are  held,  caucuses  are 
calkdj  deals  are  made.  Finally,  the 
gang's  strong  man  stumps  the  country 
in  a  multimillion-dollar mudalinging 
campaign.  The  people  vote  and  the  win- 
ner, called  the  "people^s  choice'',  passes 
out  juicy  political  jobs  to  the  cronies  of 
his  gang. 

Who  Are  the  "Higher  Powers''? 

Religionj  it  is  true,  talces  a  very  active 
part  in  pohtics.  At  the  party  conventions 
last  year  leading  clergymen  opened  each 
days  session  of  ungodly  noise  and  con- 
fusion with  prayer.  Cardinal  Dougherty 
prayed  over  the  first  Democratic  session. 
Clergymen  across  the  country  took  part 
in  the  campaign.  "Chicago  clergymen 
have  joined  in  a  'get  out  the  vote^  cam- 
paign for  November  2  during  which  all 
the  city's  church  bells  will  be  rung  at  in- 
tervals," (New  York  Times)  Nuns  and 
priests  were  urged  to  go  to  the  polls. 
The  pope  cabled  Truman  upon  his  elec- 
tion :  '^e  convey  our  cordial  congratu- 
lations to  yourself  and  your  family."  A 
special^  mass  "to  ask  divine  help  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  session  of  Congress" 
is  held  each  year,  and  Congress  hires  a 
clergymen  to  pray  for  it  daily. 

Religion  likewise  participates  in  the 
politics  of  other  nations.  Throughout 
Europe  the  clergy  are  noted  for  their 
political  intrigue.  In  Mexico  the  faaciatic 
Sinarquistas  organization  is  backed  up 
by  the  clergy  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  government.  Last  year  in  Italy  the 
pope  told  Catholics  it  was  ^"a  grave  sin, 
a  mortaLfault"  to  refuse  to  vote*  Car- 
dinal Griffin^  of  London^  declared:  "To 
refrain  from  joining  a  party  on  ground 
that  politics  are  a  sordid  affair  is  no 
excuse." 

Most  ridiculous  I  The  clergy  admit 
that  polities  is  filthy  ajid  rotten,  "a 
sordid  affair,"  yet  they  support,  bless 
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and  worship  it.  Blasphemously  and  pre- 
sumptuously they  even  command  God  to 
ordain  these  politicians  the  world  over 
as  His  representatives  no  matter  to 
which  gang  they  belong-  "Stalin  Selected 
by  <jodj  Moscow  Patriarch  Sava."  (Head- 
line in  New  York  Tim^s,  Mar.  12,  1948) 
Another  headline:  "God  on  Spain's  Side, 
Franco  Tells  Youth.!%(New  York  Times, 
March  30,  1948)  Or,  as  Spellman's  ad^ 
ministrator  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral, 
Msgr,  Flannelly,  asserted,  Americanism 
is  "the  preservation  of  God's  order  in 
government". — New  York  Times,  July  5, 
1948, 

The  very  fact  that  the  Vatican,  as  a 
friend  of  this  world,  maintains  diplo- 
matic relations  with  over  forty  coun- 
tries, and  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  poli- 
ticians, like  the  former  secretary  of 
state  Marshall  and  Vice-President  Bark- 
ley,  beat  a  path  to  the  Vatican's  door  is 
the  strongest  proof  that  God  has  not  or- 
dained either  the  politicians  or  the  rei- 
Ugionists,  There  is  no  question  on  this 
point,  for  God  by  the  mouth  of  the  apos- 
tle declares:  ''Whosoever  therefore  will 
be  a  friend  of  this  world,  becometh  an 
enemy  of  God,"  (James  4:4,  Vouay) 
This  is  because  "the  god  of  this  world" 
is  Satan  the  Devil  (2  Corinthians  4:  4; 
John  12:31;  Epheaians  6^12)  Conse- 
quently, the  fraud,  skullduggery  and 
criminal  corruption  that  honeycombs 
every  human  government  is  of  the  Devil, 
and,  be  assured,  Almighty  God  does  not 
ordain  such  misrule. 

The  real  "Higher  Powers",  the  high 
authorities  Y^om  the  apostle  Paul  says 
Christians  should  worship  and  honor 
are  none  other  than  the  Universal  Sov- 
ereign Jehovah  God  and  His  anointed 
and  ordained  Theocratic  King  Christ 
Jesus.  While  rendering  unto  "Caesar" 
what  ia  Caesar's  true  Christians  never 
forget  that  they  must  be  obedient  serv- 
ants of  the  true  Higher  Powers^  for 
only  by  such  Supreme  Powers  will  a 
righteous  rule  come. 


Dangerous  DDT 


IN  THE  last  several  ytars  farmers,  gardners, 
livestock  raisers,  dflirymen,  even  whole  munici- 
palities, have  enttusiasticfllly  covered  home,  ham- 
let and  countryside  with  heavy  insecticide  fogs  con- 
taining DDT,  Now  pnhlic  health  offieiale,  medical 
men,  bird  lovers  and  natnr^ists,  and  the  general 
pnblicj  are  waking  np  to  the  fact  that  this  ''mira- 
cle" killer  of  insects  is  also  a  menacing  danger  to 
th^  life  and  safety  of  man  and  beast.  When  used 
indiscriminately  and  ancontroUed  this  synthetic 
hlesdng  becomes  a  chemical  cur3e. 

V  I'or  your  own  and  the  public'a  safety,  know 
when  and  wlicre  to  use  this  high-powered  fly  and 
mosquito  killer.  A  mixture  containing  1  teaspoon* 
f ul  of,  DDT  in  100  tons  of  water  is  strong  enough 
to  kill  cold-blooded  fish,  Mirnite  amounts  destroy 
bees  and  other  insects  that  are  beneficial  to  man. 
Only  about  500  of  the  35,000  different  kinds  of 
flies  are  injurious  or  annoying  to  man;  the  rest  are 
either  harmless  or  ore  very  useful  in  pollen  ating 
flowei-e. 

%^  If  used  in  wholesale  quantities,  DDT  also  kill  Ft 
bird  life.  A  heavy  slaughter  of  quail  takes  place  if 
4.5  pounds  of  DDT  per  acre  ia  applied  to  their 
nesting  grounds.  Bird  life  in  general  is  reduced 
firom  50  to  65  percent  in  Areas  dusted  'with  DDT. 
This  in  turn  leaves  man  without  his  best  ally  in 
the  battle  against  the  bugs.  A  potato  bug,  for 
example,  has  only  about  50  young  ones  at  a  time, 
but  there^-are  some  13  generations  of  them  in  a  sin- 
gle season.  Uncontrolled,  and  without 
the  help  of  birds  ^  man  would  be  faced 
with  10,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
'''tater  bug^"  bom  to  the  thirteenth 
generation  t  Actually  birds  consume 
harmful  insects  by  the  ton.  A  night- 
hawk  devours  500  mosquitoes  in  a  sin- 
gle meal,  A  flicker  is  known  to  have 
carried  as  many  as  a  thousand  chinch 
bugs  in  its  crop  at  one  time.  The  wren 
makes  as  many  ag  1^200  trips  feeding 
its  young  in  a  dawn-to-dusk  airlift  operation. 
Every  precaution,  therefore,  should  be  taken  to 
guard  birds  against  the  dangers  of  DDT  sprays 
and  dusts. 

-^'>  The  immediate  danger  that  alarms  ofittcials 
more  than  the  destraction  of  wild  life  is  the  fear 
that  man  himself  will  become  poiaoned  indirectly 


thTough  indiscriminate  use  of  DDT,  It  ba$.  been 
suggested  by  some  that  the  myeteiious  "virus  X" 
is  nothing  more  than  DDT  poisoning,  but  aecord- 
ing  to  Science  News  Letter,  the  U.  S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  does  not  think  so  although 
the  two  have  similar  symptoms.  To  avoid  DDT 
poisoning  never  us6  this  spray  on  fruits  and  vege- 
tables that  are  to  be  eaten^  for  when  dry  it  does 
not  wash  off  even  mth  soap  attd  water.  Do  not 
use  it  on  string  beans,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  aspara- 
guSj  or  beets  and  turnips  if  the  tops  are  to  be 
eaten  J  or  on  such  fruits  as  apricots,  plume,  cherries, 
avocados,  olivea  or  strawberries,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, gooseberries  or  currants. 

£?  It  is  OK  to  use  DDT  sprays  on  apples  and 
pears  provided  they  are  peeled  for  canning  pur- 
poses. Also  on  grapes  that  are  used  for  wines  or 
jellies;  on  peas  that  are  ^hsilhd\  on  tomatoes  that 
are  skinnad  or  squeezed*  There  ia  no  harm  if  used 
on  hard-shelled  crops  like  squashy  melons  and 
pumpkins  or  on  vegetables  that  are  developed  be- 
low the  ground,  such  aa  potatoes,  carrots,  pars- 
nips and  radishes. 

^X  It  is  now  deflnitely  known  that  DDT  sprayed 
on  animals  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  fat,  and 
in.  the  ease  of  dairy  govts  this  means  th&t  it  will 
show  up  in  the  milk  and  butter  fat,  and  in  turn 
will  reach  the  large  metropolitan  areas  not  only 
in  the  milk  but  in  ice  cieam  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts. While  the  authorities  are  quick  to  quiet  any 
fear  that  this  has  happened  so  far, 
they  are  also  quick  to  warn  of  the 
danger,  and  therefore  advise  against 
the  usage  of  DDT  as  a  spray  in  or 
about  a  dairy  barn,  or  the  cows  them- 
selves, or  on  tbeir  hay,  forage  or  field 
corn  that  is  used  for  silage  or  any 
other  material  that  contacts  the  cows, 
^*  Like  BO  many  other  thingSj  DDT 
has  its  place,  and,  if  need  intelUgentiy 
and  in  the  proper  places,  it  is  very 
effective  against  fliea  and  mosquitoes*  Around  the 
house  it  ig  ail  right,  provided  food  and  petsj  such 
as  oats,  dogs,  goldflah  and  canaries,  are  removed 
from  the  room  until  the  vapors  settle.  Remember, 
if  your  spray  gun  is  loaded  with  deadly,  DDT 
beware  at  what  you  aim  it,  otherwise  its  lethal 
C(»ntent3  may  backfire  on  you  later. 
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BtdrS'Eye 


HEAVY  artiUery  has  hu- 
manity under  bomhard- 
meiit^  and  your  mind  is  th< 
bnlFs-eye  its  salvos  seek,  Th* 
cold  war  of  words  is  a  heat-^ 
ed  battle  for  your  mind.  The 
'"Voices"  of  nations  invade 
foreign  lands,  only  to  be 
jammed  and  countered  by  retaliatory 
wind-jamming.  Like  a  flame-throwing 
tank  the  printing  press  spues  out  col- 
umns of  inflammatory  invective^  only 
to  ignite  backfires  from  the  singed  op- 
ponents. And  from  pulpits  religious  fire- 
bugs squirt  streams  of  oily  words  cal- 
culated not  to  calm  troubled  waters  but 
to  intensify  flaming  hatreds.  The  result 
of  such  reckless  international  use  of 
radio,  press  and  pulpit  is  to  make 
the  earth  a  maelstrom  of  charges  and 
countercharges^  a  foaming,  boiling  whirl- 
pool of  propaganda  wherein  weighty 
truth  and  logic  are  sucked  under  and 
frothy  &mear  and  name-calling  churn  to 
the  surface  to  capture  eye  and  ear. 

This  wordy  war  on  the  international 
front  is  fought  in  miniature  on  battle- 
fields of  national  and  community  and  in- 
dividual scope.  The  methods  used  by  the 
propagandist  are  the  same,  whether  he 
is  a  diplomat  in  United  Nations  or  a  boy 
in  the  street.  Accusations  and  denial  s^ 
hot  charges  and  hotter  cotinterchargeSj 
smears  and  slurs^  personal  digs  and 
name-calling,  telling  of  half-truths  and 
suppressing  of  whole  truttis^-all  such 
tactics  are  marshaled  to  assail  your 
mind  and  take  it  by  storm.  Evidence  and 
reasoning  and  logic?  The.pVopagandist's 
deadliest  foes!  Eout  reason  and  stimu- 
late passion.  As  emotion  rises  judgment 
is  smothered,  and  under  the  lash   of 
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stinging  words  and  reckless 
rhetoric  the  mind  is  dnven 
along  propaganda's  path. 

Assailed  from  All  Side^ 

Modern  methods  of  com- 
munication have  laid  bare 
the  target,  the  mind  of  the 
masses,  to  the  pictorial  and  verbal  bar- 
rages. Wherever  one  goes,  whichever  way 
he  turns,  he  is  met  by  frontal  attack  or 
flank  assault,  by  ambush  or  bombing  from 
the  air.  Propaganda  is  shot  from  the 
press,  blared  from  radio,  flashed  from 
movie  or  television  screen^  projected 
from  advertising  blurbs,  slung  from  pul- 
pit and  political  platform,  and  even 
dished  out  through  the  comics.  In  wdva 
after  wave  of  round-the-elock  bombing 
with  words  the  propagandist  pours  his 
guided  missiles  into  the  public's  ej'e  and 
drums  them  into  its  ears  till  the  mass 
mind  is  groggy  and  numbed,  till  reason 
and  logic  have  been  drowned  in  the  ris- 
ing floods  of  emotion  and  passion.  Truly 
the  pen  is  mightier  than  the- sword.  Not 
the  pen  that  signs  peace  treaties  and 
then  is  put  in  a  musty  museum  to  be  for-^ 
gotten,  but  the  propagandist's  pen  is  the 
one  mightier  Uian  the  militarist's  sword. 
His  printing  press  sways  more  than 
the  atom  bomb  blasts,  his  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  movies  pack  more  wallop  than 
the  superfortress. 

With  his  arsenal  the  propagandist 
can  change  the  public's  mind  more  easily 
than  he  can  his  shirt,  and  just  as  often. 
Public  opinion  is  the  puppet,  he  the  pup- 
peteer. For  example,  a  radical  change  in 
a  nation's  foreign  policy  is  simple.  An 
irresponsible  source  hints  at  the  change, 
responsible  sources  deny  it.  But  the  ru- 


mor  crops  up  again.  Again  demect  tint 
less  yigorcnaly.  As  the  ddftnge  is  yoaeled 
louder  and  the  denials  weaker,  the  public 
that  was  first  aroused  becomes'  used  to 
the  idea  and  Bubsides,  and  soon  respon- 
sible and  irresponsible  sources  see  eye  to 
eye  and  the  change  is  effected. 

Or  take  the  theory  of  evolution.  It 
cannot  be  proved;  so  learned  author- 
ities make  asaertions^  and  only  ignora- 
mnses  dare  dispute  them.  And  if  any 
timidly  suggest  eyolntion  conBiets  with 
the  Bible,  the  worldly  wiseacres  indul- 
gently smile  at  the  simple  souls  and 
smear  God's  Word  as  an  ancient  myth. 
They  prove  neither  their  assertions  nor 
tiieir  smears,  but  by  the  tyranny  of  au- 
thority seek  to  enforce  their  opinions 
and  override  objections.  Name-calliug 
was  exempliiied  in  the  recent  case  oi 
Cardinal  MLndszenty.  Ignoring  the  evi- 
dence, manufacturing  a  fable  o£  drug- 
ging, the  exposed  religionists  threw  up 
a  gigantic  smokescreen  ofVame-calling 
to  divert  attention  from  the  facts.  It 
worked  'VVhy^  Because  the  maases  of 
people  no  longer  do  their  own  thinking- 
They  think  by  proxy.  They  let  political 
and  religious  propagandists  do  it,  then 
they  are  content  to  lap  up  this  second- 
hand thinking. 

Dr.  Edward  U,  Condon,  chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  la- 
mented the  senseless  hysteria  into  which 
Americans  have  beetr  thrown  by  propa- 
ganda, saying:  "I  know  that  these  are 
difficult  times,  but  it  jg  ironic  and  dis- 
heartening to  see  this,  the  most  power- 
ful and  wealthiest  of  nations,  in  the  grip 
of  hysteria  and  fear — for  no  sound 
reasons — and   unable    to    consider   the 

Eroblems  of  the  world  in  a  sane  and 
alfijiced  fashion/' 

Mental  Laziness  or  Nonsense 

The  fact  is  that  many  have  lapsed  into 
mental  laziness.  Instead  of  reading  they 
prefer  picture  papers  and  magazines. 
And  when  they  read,  they  insist  upon 
short  squibs  and  shy  from  any  article  of 
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sumoieru:  lettgm  to  pamt  tne  tun  picture. 
They  can  take  length  in  entertaining 
fiction,  but  not  in  articles  calling  for 
concentration.  ^Tews  of  consequence  h 
pushed  aside  untasted  while  they  gorge 
on  sensationalism,  crinne,  froth  and  non- 
sense* Propagandists  commend  this  men- 
tal deterioration.  Last  October  publicity 
was  given  to  the  write-up  of  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  one  of  the  Seripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  entitled  "Bring  On 
Some  More  Nonsense  J"  He  ^d/  in  psjt ; 
I  am  deJigbted  to  learn  troza  the  front  page 
cf  The  News  that  the  one^-popular  sport  of 
flagpole-sitting  has  been  rtsvived  and  that 
Ozzie  Hamilton  Osborne,  after  53  days  atop 
a  tower  at  a  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  amiasement 
park,  has  broken  the  49'day  record  set  by 
Shipwreck  Kelly  in  the  19S0s.  I'd  like  to  see 
a  lot  of  other  nonsense  restored,  .  ,  .  As  for 
myself,  I  never  went  in  for  guzzling  guppies 
or  swallowing  goldfish,  and  my  sympathies 
were  all  on  the  side  of  the  pleasant  little  crea- 
tures that  maybe  would  not  t-ather  be  gulped. 
Yet  that  pastime,  confined  tnainly  to  the  ao- 
called  institutions  of  higher  learning,  wbb  at 
least  indicative  of  a  cai'efree  spirit  that  ia 
needed  today,  ,  ,  ,  "We  need  folly. 

On  November  13,  1948,  the  New  York 
Daikf  Mirror  carried  an  editorial  in 
eimilar  vein,  which  said:  "Perhaps  even 
at  this  late  hour  we  may  s&ve  our  na- 
tional $anity.  The  City  Desk  has  a  bulle- 
tin that  a  girl  student  in  Pennsylvania 
ate  71  grasshoppers  and  pronounced 
them  'good^  but  kind  of  tickly'/' 

Even  among  those  who  do  aealouafy 
uee  their  brains^  who  have  not  allowed 
them  to  become  weak-willed  or  lazy,  a 
difficulty  exists.  The  field  of  human 
knowledge  has  become  so  broad  that  one 
cannot  encompass  it.  They  try  to  either 
be  informed  on  many  things  or  special- 
ize and  become  just  another  well-oiled 
cog  in  a  gigAutie  machine,  Either  they 
scratch  the  surface  of  knowledge  in 
many  fields  but  never  penetrate  to  sub- 
soil to  anchor  knowledge  with  tap  roots, 
or  they  sink  themselves  deep  into  one 
field  and  have  no  more  panoramic  view 
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of  the  world  than  a  worm.  Th^y  know 
either  very  little  abont  very  much,  or 
very  much  about  very  little. 

Profitable  and  Refreshing  Study 

"Take  warning ;  of  the  making  of  many 
books  there  is  no  end,  and  much  study  is 
a  weariness  of  the  flesh!"  If  that  was 
true  in  Solomon's  day,  certainly  its 
truthfulness  has  been  multijjlied  many 
times  over  since  the  invention  of  the 

Erinting  press.  This  invention  has  loaded 
brary  shelves  with  millions  of  books 
and  daily  fills  the  mails  and  burdens  the 
newstands  with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
magazines  and  newspapers.  What  a 
weariness  to  read  only  a  fraction  of 
them!  In  a  bedlam  of  competition  for 
your  mind  they  clamor  for  your  atten- 
tion. They  would  monopolize  your  mind, 
fill  it  with  their  words,  weary  it  with 
their  propaganda  till  no  mental  energy 
be  left  for  independent  thinking. 

In  this  hurried  day  some  elimination 
of  reading  must  be  done.  What  is  ex- 
pendable? Oddly  enough,  some  think  it 
is  the  best  seller  of  all  time,  the  Bible, 
So  they  streamline  it,  cut  out  the  slow 
portions^  compress  and  squeeze  it  into 
fewer  pages ;  and  by  so  domg  j)ut  them- 
selves into  the  tight  spot  of  'taking  away 
from  the  words  of  God's  book\  (Deuter- 
onomy 4:2;  Revelation  22: 19)  The  Bi- 
ble was  the  one  book  excepted  by  Solo- 
mon when  he  warned  against  the  endless 
stream  of  hooks  and  the  wearisome  study 
of  them.  Such  "pleasing  words"  and 
"true  things"  he  commended :  *'The  words 
of  the  wise  are  like  goads;  and  collec- 
tions which  are  given  by  one  teacher  are 
like  nails  driven  with  a  sledge/' — Eccle- 
siastes  12: 10-12,  ^»  Amer.  Trans, 

The  wise  words  of  the  Bible,  collected 
together  in  one  volume,  inspired  by  the 
one  great  Teacher,  are  like  ^oads  that 
keep  our  imperfect  flesh  nioving  in  the 
right  path,  and  are  like  nails  pounded 
in  with  a  sledge,  and  to  which  we  can 
hang,  confident  that  they  will  not  pull 
out  £md  fall  with  us.  Those  refreshed  and 
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strengthened  by  such  unwearisome  study 
of  God's  Word  will  have  «ui  anchor  sure 
and  steadfast,  will  not  be  slapped  and 
tossed  and  battered  about  like  a  wave  in 
the  restless  seas  of  humanity  over  which 
the  changing  winds  of  propaganda  blow* 
Such  "wisdom  is  a  defence"  and  "pre- 
serveth  the  life  of  him  that  hath  ir\ 
—Hebrews  6 ;  19 ;  James  1:5-8;  Ecolesi- 
astes  7: 12,  Amer,  Stan.  Fen 

Defense  of  Mind 

Propagandists  make  men  their  tools, 
but  they  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  they 
themselves  are  only  dupes  of  the  Devil. 
Satan  has  spawned  modem  propaganda 
to  blind  men's  minds  to  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  and  the  establishment  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  these  tumultuous  *^1ast  days**. 
He  and  his  demons  through  visible  dupes 
in  all  nations  have  a  line  to  feed  aiia  a 
bait  to  hook  nearly  all  types  of  minds, 
(2  Corinthians  4:4;  Revelation  16il3- 
16)  His  latest  device  to  conquer  minds 
was  speculated  upon  by  Dr.  John  Ely 
Burchard  when  before  a  convocation  of 
scientists  he  ventured  that  "ability  to 
control  man's  thoughts  with  precision  is 
by  no  means  out  of  the  question".  Satan 
can  now  do  it  with  the  propagandists 
even  more  easily  than  they  can  with  the 
public,  and  nether  victimized  group  is 
aware  of  it.  Soon  men  can  war  for  afif  th 
freedom — freedom  of  thought. 

But  against  all  the  assaults  of  Satan 
and  his  lesser  propagandists  there  is 
sure  defense,  "Wisdom  is  a  defence." 
Because  true  Christians  ''are  -not  igno- 
rant of  his  devices"  Satan  cannot  take 
advantage  of  them.  (2  Corinthians  2 :  11) 
Knowledge  of  the  devices  of  propagan- 
dists will  be  defense  for  your  mind.  Eat 
not  at  their  tables  filled  with  filthy 
smears,  slurs,  lies,  name-callings,  inflam- 
matory invective  and  distortions,  nor 
glut  your  mind  with  crime  and  sensa- 
tionalisHL  Feed  yo^r  mind  on  God's 
Word,  and  Satan's  propaganda  will  miss 
its  target. — Philippians  4:8;  Proverbs 
14:15;  23:7;  Ephesians  6:10-17. 
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CARNIVOEE  is  a  tenu  that  broadly 
refers  to  those  animals  that  prey 
upon  other  animals.  More  narrowly  de- 
iinedf  carnivore  refers  to  the  order  of 
mammals  that  are  more  or  less  adapted 
for  predatory  life.  At  any  rate,  they  are 
capable  of  living  upon  prey.  Hence  most 
animals  popularly  called  **beasts  of  pre/^ 
are  carnivores.  Originally  they  were 
vegetarians.  Eventually  they  must  un- 
dergo a  reconversion  program  in  eating 
habits. 

According  to  the  seientista  the  role  of 
the  carnivore  is  to  keep  check  on  too 
rapid  multiplication  of  the  herb-eating 
creatures  and  rodents.  If  these  were  not 
kept  in  check,  it  is  argued,  their  numbers 
would  become  exceedingly  injurious  to 
civilization,  Tp  illustrate  the  point:  the 
United  States  government  in  the  latter 
part  of  1947  launched  a  nation-wide  food 
saving  program  designed  to  save  100,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  European 
relief*  It  was  a  high-flown,  expensive 
drive,  involving  meatless  Tuesdays  and 
p<>ultryless  Thursdays.  In  the  midst  of 
the  program  announcement  was  made 
that  rats  were  destroying  100,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  annually — the  same 
amount  the  Citizens  Food  Committee 
was  trying  to  save.  Thereupon  Mr.  Tru- 
man Pierson,  president  of  National  Cat 
Week,  took  to  the  air  to  urge  people  to 
wake  up  to  the  importance  of  eatsj  which 
could,  if  given  the  chance,  keep  down  the 
rats  and  thereby  save  as  much  wheat  as 
the  whole  streamlined  food  saving  pro- 
gram was  trj'ing  to  save.  It  made  a  beau- 
tiful plug  for  the  eats,  anyway. 

Carnivores  are  not  only  decimators  of 
other  creatures,  but  in  less  civilized 
areas  the  big  flesh-eaters  hold  their  own 
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even  against  man.  In  some  tropical  sec- 
tions of  the  earth  the  tigers,  lions,  and 
leopards  kill  hundreds  of  humans  yearly. 
The  Bible  records  many  instances  in 
which,  in  ancient  times,  the  beasts  of 
prey  were  a  foe  to  be  reckoned  with* 

Wliile  the  Israelites  were  en  route  to 
tlie  Promised  Land  Jehovah  forewarned 
them  that  He  would  not  drive  out  the 
occupants  of  the  laftd  from  before  them 
all  at  once,  but  little  by  little,  "lest  tlse 
beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon  thee," 
(Deuteronomy  7:22)  Showing  that  He 
himself  would  employ  the  predatory  na- 
ture of  the  wild  beasts  against  them  if 
Hie  name  people  walked  contrary  to  His 
laws,  He  warned:  ^'I  will  also  send  wild 
beasts  among  you,  which  shall  rob  you 
of  your  children,  and  destroy  your  cattle, 
and  make  you  few  iii  number;  and  ypur 
high  ways  shall  be  desolate.''  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  faithfully  obeyed 
Him,  one  of  the  blessings  Jehovah  would 
shower  upon  Israel  was  this :  "I  will  rid 
evil  beasts  out  of  the  land,"  (Leviticus 
26:22,6)  At  Armageddon  the  preda- 
tory creatures,  both  fowl  and  beast,  shall 
feast  upon  the  slain  multitudes  of  hu- 
manity from  end  to  end  of  the  earth  im- 
til  they  are  filled  and  sated. — Ezeldel 
39 :  17-20, 

In  their  relationship  with  men,  some 
striking  things  are  to  be  noted  about 
carnivores.  Man  ruthlessly  exploits  all 
creatures,  some  of  which  have  little  or 
no  means  of  defense.  It  is  the  carnivores 
principally  that  have  some  means  of  de- 
fense, and,  having  the  courage  to  strike 
back,  they  have  been  branded  by  man  as 
an  enemy.  Man  wars  upon  carnivores 
for  their  furs,  for  their  flesh,  for  protec- 
tion both  for  himself  and  domesticated 
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animals,  and  for  "sport''  Carnivores  are 
considered  on  the  whole  untamable  and 
naturally  ferocious.  Yet  it  is  out  of  their 
numbers  that  man  has  cultivated  his  two 
most  affectionate  pets,  the  dog  and  the 
cat.  The  theory  that  some  creattires  can 
never  be  tamed  under  any  conditions 
has  yet  to  be  proved,  while  the  facts 
show  that  it  is  the  human  treatment  that 
counts.  The  most  docile  creatures,  like 
the  ox  and  the  chicken,  grow  wild  when 
not  domesticated ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  cheeta,  the  ferret  and  mongoose  have 
been  domesticated  from  the  most  ancient 
times  of  Nimrod. 

Diet  of  the  Meat-Eaters 

Another  point  of  controversy  involv- 
ing the  carnivores  is  diet.  It  is  the  pre- 
vailing theory  that  carnivores  could  not 
thrive,  nor  in  many  eases  even  live,  with- 
out meat.  It  is  observed  that  the  varia- 
tion in  diet  and  mode  of  life  exhibited 
by  flesh-eaters  is  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding variation  in  the  limbs  and 
other  external  organs,  and  by  the  teeth 
and  skeleton.  That  is,  the  more  structur- 
ally equipped  to  prey,  the  more  preda- 
tory are  the  carnivores  and  other  flesh- 
eating  creatures.  Highly  organized  spe- 
cies, apparently  adapted  with  strong, 
sharp  claws  for  seizing  prey  and  with 
powerful,  long,  piercing  canine  teeth  for 
tearing  flesh,  live 
almost  wholly  up- 
on the  flesh  of 
warm-blooded 
animals.  But  these 
f  ormiaable  o  rgan  s 
can  be  used  in 
gathering  and  de- 
vouring  oth«r 
forms  of  food 
than  flesh,  as  is 
demonstrated  by 
creatures  so 
equipped  and  yet 
whidi  eat  almost 
no  flesh.  The  bear 
typifies  a  large 
group  of  cami- 
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vores,  buf  when  the  food  of  his  choice  is 
available  he  is  almost  wholly  a  vege- 
tarian. 
The  carnivore,  when  "on  his 
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kills  and  rends  his  prey,  sucking  the 
blood  and  consuming  the  vital  organa 
and  its  undigested  food,  and  in  that  way 
attains  a  nutrition  far  different  from  the 
dog  that  is  fed  pure  lean  meat*  Prom  the 
undigested  food  in  the  rabbit  or  quail, 
the  dog  acquires  the  food  values  of  nat- 
ural grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  There- 
fore the  dog  or  the  lion  or  any  other 
predator  cannot  be  strictly  a  carnivore. 
It  is  not  flesh  alone  that  furnishes  the 
eater  all  the  food  values  he  must  have. 

That  is  why^  to  duplicate  a  well-round- 
ed diet  for  carnivores,  the  feeder  must 
remember  that  when  he  is  feeding  meat 
alone,  he  is  not  supplying  a  well-rounded 
diet  To  the  meat  diet  must  be  added 
grain,  vegetable  and  fruit  foods  if  the 
carnivore  is  to  receive  the  same  kind  of 
diet  he  would  get  if  he  lived  on  quarry. 
From  a  nutritive  standpoint,  the  carni- 
vore does  not  have  to  eat  meat  at-  alb 
Then  what  stands  in  the  way  of  the  car- 
nivore's living  on  a  non-meat  diet? 

Apparently  there  is  no  other  real  ob- 
stacle than  habit  The  habit,  of  course, 
may  be  enforced  by  the  intense  struggle 
for  existence.  Naturalists  say  that  ages 
ago  the  dog  was  inclined  to  gnaw  on  raw 

vegetables  with 
relish  and  with 
healthful  tesults. 
But  after  centu- 
ries of  living  on  a 
meat  diet,  he  suf- 
fers  indigestion 
from  raw  foods 
other  than  meat 
Like  hi  a  himian 
benefactor,  the 
dog  must  have  his 
vegetables  cooked 
if  he  is  to  eat 
them.  Dogs  are 
physically  e- 
quipped,  never- 
ttieless^  to  handle 
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the  leafy  vegetables  anch  as  spinach,  let- 
tuce, celery  tops^  beet  tops,  water  cress- 
es^ aid  th&  JiJce,  Orange  juice  is  good  for 
dogs.  The  mast  important  vegetable  on 
the  dog's  diet  is  the  tomato  (which  may 
be  more  properly  termed  a  fruit).  Phya- 
dcally,  then,  the  dog  is  capable  of  living 
as  a  vegetarian, 

2oo  Carnivores  Turn  Vegetarians 

A  notaWe  carnivore  is  the  mink.  Com- 
mercial mink-raiaers  feed  a  ba&ic  diet  of 
about  80  percent  meat  or  fish.  But  ex- 
perimentation with  meatless  diets  has  ex- 
ploded the  theory  that  mink  must  have 
meat — or  else.  Two  mink-raisers  report- 
ed in  The  American  Fur  Breeder  that 
they  were  feeding  their  mink  a  basic 
grain  diet  of  dog  meal  to  which  they 
added  some  extra  vitamines,  phosphorus^ 
and  protein.  Into  this  basic  grain  diet 
they  mixed  carrots,  lettuce,  tomato  juieej 
raw  miik,  sugar,  salt,  cod  liver  oil,  and 
^gg.  The  mink  fed  on  this  meatless  diet 
developed  silky  guard  hair  and  underfur 
of  a  beautiful  hue  with  very  good  den- 
sity; the  animals  continued  to  show  this 
beautiful  prize  cojidition  long  after  the 
usual  prime  conditipn  period. 

The  most  spectacular  triumph  in  feed- 
ing carnivores  on  a  meatless  diet  was 
carried  out  during  the  war.  Faced  by  a 
meat  shortage,  British  zoo-keepers  dis- 
covered that  wild  animals,  the  most 
avowed  beasts  of  prey,  could,  if  neces- 
sary, change  their  diet.  The  fruit-eating 
monkey  learned  to  get  along  on  vege- 
tables. But  so  did  the  lion  make  fiie 
change  from  meat  to  celery.  The  tiger 
learned  to  chew  cabbage,  and  the  wolf 
gna^V'ed  turnips.  "The  man-eating  tiger 
of  Bengal,"  according  to  Magazme  Di- 
gestj  "now  reaches  for  a  stalk  of  celery 
instead  of  a  pork  chop.'' 

Germany,  after  the  war,  had  to  trana- 

Sort  hundreds  of  zoo  animals  to  the  Lon- 
on  zoo,  and  the  newcomers  likewise  had 
to  face  up  to  the  non-meat  diet  The  Lon- 
don Times  and  the  Swiss  press,  as  well 
as  other  sources,  reported  that,  except 
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for  some  exotic  etpiatorial  species  which 
preferred  death  to  being  vegetarians,  all 
the  animals  adapted  themselves  to  the 
British  diet.  In  fact,  they  have  put  on 
weight,  and  their  akins  and  hxT&  are 
more  beautiful  than  before.  The  only 
meat  fed  to  the  carnivores  i^  the  remains 
of  one  horse  between  them  daily,  but  all 
the  9,000  animals  in  th?  London  zoo  are 
fed  a  basic  vegetable  di^  with  occasional 
fish  scraps  thrown  in. 

""The  Lion  Will  Eat  Straw  Like  the  Ox" 

In  light  of  such  interesting,  and  per- 
haps startling  evidence,  one  is  reminded 
of  the  Scriptural  description  of  the  fu- 
ture Paradise  earth  wherein  the  lion  will 
no  longer  prey  upon  warm-blooded  fiesh 
but  "will  eat  straw  like  the  ox".  The 
scientific  theory  that  predatoj^ar€ne*3^s- 
sary  to  keep  in  balance  the  other  forms 
of  life  cannot  be  accepted  without  more 
convincing  experiments  than  man  is  so 
far  able  to  cite.  The  prolific  '^Happy 
Hunting  Ground"  of  the  American  red 
man,  for  instance,  thrived  mth  a  great 
abundance  of  wildlife,  both  vegetarian 
and  CRrniyoTomf  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  prove  that  without  the  flesh-eaters  the 
herb-eaters,  would  have  grown  out  of 
hand.  The  flesh-eating  habits  of  some 
animals  might  better  be  attributed  to 
the  struggle  for  existence  in  an  imper- 
fect earth,  an  impulse  that  has  been  by 
no  means  soothed  or  curbed  by  man^s 
ruthless  cruelty  and  exploitation. 

In  the  divine  record  of  creation  Jeho- 
vah's mandate  to  perfect  man  was  to 
cultivate  the  earth  into  an  Edenic.  Para- 
dise, wherein  the  lower  forms  of  life 
would  serve  jjeacefuUy  in  their  proper 
sphereSj  contributing  their  share  toward 
making  the  ^lobe  a  ^orious  place  to  Kve. 
No  account  is  given  of  where  the  Crea- 
tor allotted  some  creatures  the  mission 
of  curbing  the  increase  of  other  crea- 
tures by  devouring  them,  any  more  tlian 
of  making  a  provision  to  check  the  num- 
bers of  the  meat-eaters*  It  seems  only 
reasonable  that  if  the  Creator's  wisdom 
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and  power  is  sufficieBt  to  bring  forth  the 
many  forms  of  life  on  earth,  that  wis- 
dom and  power  are  also  sufficient  to  reg- 
ulate a  balanced  population  without  one 
order  Jiaving  to  prey  upon  the  other.  In 
the  Paradise  of  Eden  flesh  was  not  pre- 
scribed for  foodj  either  for  man  or  for 
beast.  The  Record  reads : 

See,  I  give  you  all  the  seed-bearing  plants 
that  are  found  all  over  the  earth,  and  all  the 
trees  which  have  seed-bearing  fruit;  it  shall 
be  yours  to  eat.  To  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
earth,  to  all  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  to  all  the 
land  reptiles,  in  which  there  is  a  living  spirit, 
I  give  all  the  green  plants  for  food, — Genesis 
1 :  29,  30,  An  American  Translation. 

Only  after  mtui's  fall  by  disobedience 
did  Jehovah  sanction  the  eating  of  flesh, 
a  provision  that  will  obtain  until  God*a 
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time  to  bring  stbout  the  long-purposed 
Paradise  on  earth  under  the  righteous 
heavenly  reign  of  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  of 
tiiat  time  tiiat  the  famous  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  11:6-9  applies  literally,  to  wit 
{An  Amer.  Trans.) ; 

Then  the  wolf  will  lodge  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  will  lie  down  with  the  kid;  the 
calf  and  the  young  lion  will  graze  together, 
and  a  little  child  will  lead  them.  The  cow  and 
the  bear  will  be  friends,  their  young  ones  will 
lie  down  together ;  and  the  lion  will  eat  straw 
like  the  ox.  The  Buckling  child  wlLl  play  on 
the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  will 
put  his  hand  on  the  viper's  den.  They  will 
do  no  harm  or  destruction  on  all  my  holy 
moiintain;  for  the  land  will  have  become  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Losd,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea» — Contributed- 


^oland*s  U,N.  Representative  on  the  Miiidsz^nty  Case 

€,  On  April  12  Jan  Drohajow^i,  ot  Ppkndj  said  to  tha  United  Nationa  General  Assembly 
donoerning  the  trials  of  religious  leaders  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria:  "Let  me  now  tell 
yon  very  fra&kly  how  a  catw  acquires  notoriety  and  importance.  First,  there  is  a  spark 
somewhere  which  ie  fanned.  If  neceeeary,  petrol  i»  put  on  to  kindle  the  fire.  This  oeea- 
eions  a  conflagration.  The  conflagration  puts  the  instigatoi^  of  that  fire  in  the  spotUght 
of  public  opinion.  They  enjoy  that.  They  come  to  the  world  fommj  which  is  this  G«ieral 
Assembly.  The  pre^a,  tho  wireiefia,  and  possibly  television^  give  them  aome  much  wanted 
pabticity.  .  ,  .  And  here,  of  course j  in  the  blaze  of  that  fi*«,  the  proponents  ^  of  the 
motion  bask  in  their  glory  and  flfiqniiTB  popularity  at  the  expense  of  goOd  relattonn  be- 
tween nations  and  the  United  Nations.  Beware  of  the  day  when  the  ^re  engines  of 
the  United  Nations  are  not  prompt  or  efficient  enough  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
conflagration.  Then,  the  httle  boys  who  started  the  fire  may  have  the  seats  of  their 
trou^ra  burned." 

He  next  asked  who  it  was  ronniug  to  the  rescue  of  human  rights  in  Hungary,  and 
acoreii  Australia  for  her  treatment  of  the  aborigines  in  that  land.  And  on  Bolivia 
he  quoted  the  criminal  code:  "All  who  conspire  directly  to  estahhsh  another  religion 
in  "Bolivia,  or  to  cause  the  Republic  to  cease  professing  the  Roman  Catholie  apostolic 
religionj  are  traitors  and  will  suffer  the  penalty  of  death/'  He  then  said:  "If  the  General 
Assembly  is  eager  to  review  criminal  cases,  then  it  would  be 'well  advised  to  look  into 
two  cai(^e$  ciUhres  which  are  known  to  have  ended  in  miscarriageB  of  jostLce.  I  have 
in  mind  the  Sacco-Yanzettl  case  and  the  Seottsboro  case.  I  wish  to  appeal  to  the 
United  States,  delegation  to  stop  talking  about  exporting  democracy.  I  say  to  them; 
*You  haven't  g;ot  enough  for  home  consumption.' "  He  concluded  with  a  anmmation  of 
the  evidence  agah:i&t  Cardinal  Mindszentyj  including  the  following :  "Subversive  plans, 
based  on  the  assumption  of  an  early  third  World  War,  have  been  made  in  the  most 
immediate  neighborhood  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  under  the  protection  of  the  purple 
of  Hie  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman."  [The  New  Yoric  Times,  April  13,  1049] 
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YOUTH  is  the  elusive  treasure  of 
dying  mankind.  Toath,  with  its 
strength  and  vitality,  its  houndless  en- 
ergy and  carefree  happiness!  Thirst  for 
it  has  spurred  men  and  women  to  iight 
off  the  advances  of  old  age^  to  pursue  to 
the  disappointing  end  the  myriads  of 
schemes  to  capture  youth*  But  still  the 
multitudes  are  snatched  from  the  land 
of  the  living  by  the  cruel  hand  of  death 
even  as  they  pursue  the  mythical  ''foun- 
tain of  youth". 

Down  through  the  ages,  from  the  earli- 
est times,  mankind  has  diligently,  yet 
fruitlessly,  searched  for  the  mystic 
''elixir  of  life".  Ancient  writers  and 
philosophers,  including  Aristotle  and 
Pliny,  fired  the  imaginations  of  men  with 
claims  that  they  knew  someone  who  had 
found  the  secret  formula  for  a  special 
life-giving  fluid.  In  Aristotle's  Booh^  of 
Secrets,  and  other  works,  reference  is 
made  to  various  concoctions,  unguents, 
oils  and  liquids,  preaumably  good  for 
pickling  one's  yoiith  and  preserving  it 
against  the  disintegration  of  old  age* 

One  of  these  recipes  tells  how  to  make 
a  life-giving  witch's  hrew  out  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients:  gold,  pearls^  **an- 
thos"  flowers,  ill-smelling  ambergris^ 
fresh  aloe  wood  from  India,  a  bone  from 
a  stag's  heart,  a  couple  of  snakes  and  a 
quantity  of  blood.  Another  formula  says 
that  if  dragons  are  first  tamed,  then  rid- 
den, and  then  eaten,  it  is  a  sure  cure  pre- 
ventive against  old  age.  And  how  I  for 
the  taraer^  rider  and  eater  would  die 
young. 

The  first  to  claim  they  had  special 
powers  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  life 
and  rebraid  it  into  a  longer  strand  were 
the  priests  and  wizards  and  the  jugglers 
of  demonic  religious  magic*  After  them 
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came  the  alchemists  of  the 
Dark  Ages  who  diligently 
searched  for  an  imagi- 
nary "philosophers'  stone",  the  elixir 
vitm,  believing  it  was  able  to  prolong  life 
and  restore  youth.  As  a  means  of  ward- 
ing off  death,  others  conceived  of  the 
idea  of  striking  a  bargain  and  making 
a  compact  with  the  Devil,  Still  others 
with  the  spirit  of  adventure  set  out  for 
the  edg^s  of  the  world,  where  they  hoped 
to  find  life-giving  waters  in.  golden  pots 
at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  Ponce  de  Leon 
was  one  of  these,  who  in  .1513  went 
searching  for  the  Fons  JuventuUSf  the 
fountain  of  youth^  in  Florida^  and  found 
death  instead. 

SitHlern  Science  Takes  Up  the  Chose 

Taking  up  where  the  alchemists  left 
off^  scientists  of  this  twentieth  century 
have^  with  renewed  effort^  attempted  to 
solve  the  age-old  mystery  of  life  and 
death,  and  find  the  key  that  will  open  be- 
fore man  a  life  of  perpetual  youth.  Us- 
ing modern  tools  like  electron  micro- 
scopes, atom  smashers  and  radioactive 
isotopes^  these  learned  men  of  seiencet 
through  advanced  research,  have  probed 
deep  into  the  problem. 

Asking,  ever  asking  a  thousand  ques- 
tions; searching^  ever  searching  for  a 
thousand  answers  as  to  why  mankind 
grows  old — such  is  the  science  called 
gerontology.  Why  do  men  get  sick  and 
die?  To  what  extent  does  infection,  poi- 
son and  decay  bring  on  old  age?  What 
about  the  circulatory  and  respiratory 
systems  f  T^Tiat  relation  is  there  between 
longevity  and  microbes,  enzymes,  hor- 
mones and  vitamins?  What  about  hered- 
ity! To  what  degree  does  diet,  over- 
weight, fast  living  and  mental  worry 
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usher  in  old  age?  What  about  metabo- 
lism? How  much  truth  is  there  in  the 
endless  number  of  theories  about  the 
cause  and  cure  of  old  age  I  In  shortj  how 
can'  the  undertaker  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness and  life  eternal  be  obtained? 

Thirty  years  ago  microbes  were  ac- 
cused of  causing  old  age.  If  only  in- 
fants from  their  birth  could  live  in  free- 
dom from  infection  and  disease  they 
could  live  forever,  so  the  theory  went. 
Tests  were  made.  Eighty-seven  succes- 
sive generations  of  fruit  flies  were  bred 
and  raised  under  totally  antiseptic  con- 
ditions. Results :  in  due  time  the  flies  all 
died  and  with  them  the  theory  too.  En- 
zymes^ those  strange  substances  of  or- 
ganic chemistry,  were  next  chased  down 
by  research  with  the  hope  that  possibly 
they  held  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  life. 
Again  the  theorists  were  wrong. 

Probing  around,  scientists  found  that 
a  number  of  glands,  particularly  the 
thyroid,  adrenals  and  pituitary  glands, 
played  a  strange  part  in  man's 
behavior.  Aha,  they  thought, 
here  in  the  thyroid  we  shall 
find  life's  secret!  But  further 
investigation  only  proved  how  misplaced 
their  hope.  It  was  observed  that  when 
men  reached  their  "change  in  life",  and 
their  proereative  powers  became  fagged 
outj  their  glands  no  longer  functioned. 
The  idea  of  grafting  in  potent  monkey 
glands  was  conceived^  experiments  were 
started,  and  Prof.  Serge  Voronoff,  of 
France,  announced  after  World  War  I: 

The  con  dual  venesis  of  certain  experiments 
I  have  made  convinces  me  that  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  renew  youth  and  vigor  in  aged  men 
in  the  last  stages  of  senile  decrepitude,  .  ,  , 
It  now  remains  for  ua  to  try  grafting  glands 
from  a  monkey  to  an  aged  man  in  (>rder  to 
assume  the  correctness  of  my  theory  that  the 
spring  of  eternal  youth  has  been  discovered. 

Newspaper  headlines  around 
the  world  carried  the  story, 
Excifement  of  tho  dying  race 
ran  high.  Maybe  here  at  last 
science  had   found  the   answer.   Time, 
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however,  has  proved  that  monkey-gland 
grafting  is  only  a  joke. 

Another  line  of  research  led  to  the 
isolation  of  the  sex  hormones,  which,  in 
turn,  were  injected  into  the 
blood  streaan  of  worn-out  men 
in  the  hope  of  increasing  their 
longevity.  To  this  day  there  is 
no  proof  that  hormones  are  anti-aging 
agents,  and  some  authorities  have 
warned  that  such  practice  may  even 
shorten  one's  natural  life.  Says  Dr* 
George  Lawton,  PkD. : 

The  man  who  doses  himaelf  with  testes* 
terone  [sex  hormone]  in  the  hope  it  will  re- 
vive the  appetites  and  ardors  he  enjoyed  at 
25  is  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  Re- 
placing a  single  worn-out  eog  won't  renew 
the  whole  machine;  and  no  amount  of  re- 
stored sexual  vigor  can  make  a  grown  man 
see  the  world  through  a  boy^s  eyes. 

Dr.  V.  Korenchevsky,  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, says  that  sex  hormones  fall  to 
restore  youth  because  they  fail  to  re- 
move the  causes  for  the  breakdown  of 
the  glands-  He  also  warns  that  a  degen- 
erated "old  organ  or  tissue  cannot  stand 
vigorous  stimulation,  but  may  collapse 
from  paralysis,  just  as  a  tired  horse^ 
when  whipped  to  do  extra  work^  cannot 
withstand  the  strain  and  suddenly  col- 
lapses from  heart  failure". 

To  get  around  the  obvious  stupidity 
of  trying  to  replace  a  single  cog  or  tooth 
on  a  wo'rn-out  gear  certain  technicians 
have  gone  a  step  farther  and  have  tried 
to  replace  whole  gears  in  the  human  ma- 
chine. Toying  with  this  idea  the  Kus- 
sians  announce  success  in  transplanting 
hearts  in  frogs.  Candidly,  replacing  an 
entire  organ  with  a  new  one  will  never 
rejuvenate  a- man  whein  the  rest  of  Ms 
engine  and  chassis  is  broken  down  and 
rusted  out. 

Then^  what  about  vitamins  If  A  new 
vitamin  is  discovered  which  they  think 
will  increase  the  body's  resistance  to  in- 
fection. Another  is  found  to  boost  the 
life-span  of  rats  10  or  15  percent  The 
vitamin  craze  is  increased  and  the  fad 
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BpreadB;  sales  are  boosted  and  consninp- 
tion  doubJed,  and  etill  old  age  and  death 
collect  their  annual  toll  As  Tmman'a 
personal  physician  warns,  indiscriminate 
use  of  vitamins  is  dangerous  and  may 

^ven  cause  death* — New  York  Times, 

December  17, 1946, 

Ever  Searching^  Never  Learning 

Like  flighty  butterflies,  men's  theories 
lead  scientists  over  many  hills  and  dales 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  fountain  waters  of 
youth.  Theories  on  heredity,  diet,  envi- 
ronment and  mental  attitude  as  longevity 
factors  have  been  chased  down.  Mrs. 
Shindler  of  New  York  state  recently 
oelebFated  her  lOOtb  birthdaj;.  Her 
rrandmother  lived  to  be  107.  Is  it  true, 
Sien,  that  long-living  parents  have  long- 
living  children  and  grandchildren  f  Do 
hereditary  genes  tick  off  the  seconds  like 
a  "time  clock''!  Or  do  the  genes  contain 
tiie  total  life-force^  and  does  it  trickle 
out  as  the  sand  in  an  hourglass  until 
death  is  reach^edt  Science  seeks  to  know. 

Some  say  that  the  mental  attitude  is 
an  important  factor  in  growing  old. 
'Death  is  a  matter  of  psychology  and 
mentality.  Death  is  simply  a  fear  carried 
into  effect.  We  are  told  that  we  will 
probably  die.  ...  As  we  think,  so  we 
are.  To  Jive  forever  we  naaet  conquer 
the  tendencies  that  destroy  life.^^  So 
wagged  the  pen  of  a  so-called  biologist 
"Renraiu  from  worrying"  and  *Tbe  mod- 
erate in  all  things"  is  tide  sure  cure  for 
old  age,  as  prescribed  by  another  anti- 
aging  medicme  man.  But  honestly,  old 
age  IS  not  altogether  in  the  mind.  As  one 
has  said :  "The  trouble-  with  age  is  that 
the  spirit  is  willmg  but  the  flesh  is  weak." 

Biologically,  individuals  do  90  percent 
of  their  growing  before  bil^th,  9  percent 
between  birth  and  their  20th  birthday, 
and  only  1  percent  all  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Theorists  have  suggested  that  the 
life  dj>an  can  be  lengthened  by  delaying 
maturity,  that  is,  by  spreading  some  or 
the  9  percent  growing  out  over  the  latter 
part  of  one's  Ufe.  Others  have  suggested 
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that  since  ^owth  stops  altogether  at 
deaths  then,  if  gro^vth  can  be  speeded  up 
when  it  begins  to  slow  down,  youth 
might  be  maintained. 

It  is  no  secret,  eating  is  closely  allied 
with  living.  Yet,  what  happens  after  the 
food  is  eaten  is  not  always  understood 
Some  investigators  think  that  if  metab- 
olism^he  process  whereby  cells  use 
fuel  for  body  growth,  development,  re- 
pair and  release  of  energy — were  fully 
understood  the  life  span  could  be  ex- 
tended beyond  its  present  limits.  Under 
a  newspaper  headline:  "'Finding  of  Key 
to  Life's  Origin  Predicted  Soon,"  Dr.  E. 
N,  Harvey,  of  Princeton  University,  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "The  protein  problem 
is  absolutely  at  the  basis  of  life.  If  we 
knew  how  proteins  are  synthesized  we 
would  know  how  life  began."  Others, 
prying  into  the  secrets  of  life,  imagine 
that  there  is  a  '^primordial  clay"  called 
"proteinogen*'  which  evolves  into  pro- 
teins to  form  the  building  blocks  of  the 
body. 

Old  Age  Viewed  qb  a  Disease 

Working  at  the  other  end  of  the  life- 
cycle  are  those  geriatricians  who  say  that 
old  age  is  nothing  more  than  a  disease, 
which,  in  due  time,  will  be  cured.  These 
argue  that  since  it  is  possible  to  live 
much  longer  by  avoiding  degenerative 
diseases  like  diabetes,  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  heart  disease,  etc.,  and  since 
anemia  and  diabetes  are  due  to  deficiency 
of  certain  chemicals,  it  is  reasonable  to 
think  that  old  age  also  can  be  cured  if 
the  right  chemical  is  found. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  another  theory 
that  does  little  more  than  excite  the 
imagination.  While  it  is  true  that  peni- 
cillin and  similar  substances  have  set 
good  records  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
ailments,  it  is  also  true  that  they  have 
added  little  to  man's  age  limit.  They  are 
no  more  "miradle"  drugs  in  perpetuating 
youth  than  insulin,  which  was  praised  to 
the  highest  he^^en  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Headlining  this  treatment  for  dia- 
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betes  at  that  time,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  dQclB^xed:  "i,000-Tear  Life  Span 
May  Be  Man's  Lot,"  Beneath  this  head- 
line the  story  read:  "Science  of  the  fu- 
ture will  transform  ordinary  mortals 
into  a  race  of  su^er-ihen  whose  life  will 
span  ten  centuries,  according  to  Dr. 
Fritz  Haber^  eminent  German  chemist." 
There  are  others  who  claim  that  old 
age  is  a  brain  disease.  Others. think  the 
reason  why  we  grow  old  is  that  the  brain 
cells  cease  to  divide.  Still  others  have 
the  brainy  idea  that  feeble-mindedness 
is  caused  by  hardening  of  the  arteries  in 
the  brain. 

Invisible  radiation!  This  electrifying 
idea  suggested  to  some  that  maybe  here 
was  the  "spark  of  life"  with  which  the 
human  battery  could  be  recharged,  pre- 
suming it  was  a  run-down  wet-eelL  First, 
radium  was  inyestigated.  Surely  it  was 
powerful  enough  to  burn  out  the  spores 
of  old  age  before  they  took  root.  Nowa- 
days gamma-raysj  beta-rays,  ^nd  both 
slow-  and  fast-moving  neutrons  are  be- 
ing studied,  Even  "onion  rays",  those 
strange  radiations  emitted  by  growing 
onion  roots^  are  not  overlooked  in  the 
search. 

Back  in  1922,  when  the  activity  of 
white  corpuscles  was  being  investigated 
the  headline  read:  "Longevity  Secret 
Found  by  Science  in  Cells  M  Blood." 
Wrong  again.  Today  the  key  to  sickness 
and  disease  is  sought  in  what  is  termed 
"sludged  blood".  Another  circulated  the- 
ory is  that  the  average  heart  beats 
2,500,000,000  times  in  a  lifetime,  and  so 
if  one  prevents  the  heart  from  racing 
when  young  he  may  live  to  be  a  hundred 
years  old.  Or,  if  you  do  not  care  to  count 
and  ration  out  your  heartbeats,  another 
theory  dealing  with  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem may  interest  you.  This  one  declares 
that  improper  oxygen  supply  leads  to 
alteration  in  the  molecular  structure  of 
the  body,  commonly  called  aging. 

Theories  Come  and  Theories  Go 

Since   none    of    these    theories  have 
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proved  true,  the  search  continues*  If 
only  a  few  drops  of  some  super,  all- 
powerful,  life-giving  fluid  could  be 
found!  In  May  of  this  year  it  was  an- 
nounced that  an  extract  having  great 
healing  power  had  been  isolated  from 
aloe  leaves.  Last  year  it  was  learned 
that  queen  bees  feed  on  "royal  jelly" 
rich  in  pantothenic  acid  and  live  twenty 
times  as  long  as  worker  bees<  Think  of 
it,  if  man  could  eat  a  "royal  jelly"  he 
could  multiply  his  present  average  and 
live  it  the  queenly  age  of  1,320  years! 

Then,  there  was  that  Enssian  named 
Bogolomets,  who  made  great  claims  for 
a  longevity  serum  back  in  1938,  When 
his  findings  were  translated  into  English 
in  1946  this  wrinkled,  thin  and  stooped 
prophet  of  longevity  declared:  ""Normal- 
ly a  man  should  live  to  the  age  of  150 
yea^s,  that  isi  if  he  starts  to  use  my 
serum  when  his  connective  tissues  be- 
gin to  deteriorate."  Alas  I  two  months 
later  poor  Bogolomets  died,  a  mere  ado- 
lescent of  65 !  Since  then  5,000  CaliEor- 
nians  have  been  regularly  injected  with 
this  serum,  known  as  ACS,  to  see  if  any 
of  them  will  pass  over  65  and  reach  the 
theoretical  150  mark 

In  thjs  mammoth  underground  cave 
of  human  opinion,  with  its  masie  of  dark, 
overlapping  theories,  there  is  stUl  one 
more  blind  alley  along  which  science  is 
groping  in  its  effort  to  find  the  secret 
passageway  that  leads  to  eternal  life.  As 
a  last  desperate  effort  to  extend  man^s 
life  a  wee  bit  longer  doctors  have  tri^d 
various  ways  to  start  the  heart  beating 
once  it  stops.!  Electric  shock  treatments 
made  the  heart  muscle  of  a  62-year-old 
man  in  New  Jersey  pump  two  hours 
longer  after  it  had  first  stopped.  The 
Eussian  Negovsky  claims  that  12  out^ 
of  51  soldiers  were  revived,  after  their 
hearts  had  stopped,  by  administration 
of  artificial  respiration  and  transfusions 
containing  adrenalin  hydrochloride  and 
glucose  solution.  But,  at  the  best,  these 
dramatic  efforts  to  increase  man's  lon- 
gevity are  ever  so  temporary. 
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Ill  this  deadly  struggle  to  live  men 
and  women  have  grabbed  at  every  straw 
in  the  wind  to  buoy  up  their  hope  amid 
the  killing,  everyday  calamities.  Statis- 
tical straws  blown  by  the  wind  of  propa- 
ganda, showing  that  the  span  of  life  has 
been  considerably  lengthened,  especially 
in  this  twentieth  centnry,  are  hailed  with 
much  trumpet-blowing  and  jubilatioB. 
Trinniphantly,  and  with  great  joy,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  statisticians 
of  the  life  insurance  companies  that  in 
the  days  of  the  Eoman  Empire  the  aver- 
age life  expectancy  was  only  22  or  23 
years,  that  in  1800  it  was  33  years,  in 
1900,  47,  and  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury another  20  years  has  been  added* 
The  latest  figures  show  that  in  the  Unit- 
ed States^  where  the  average  wife  faces 
five  to  eight  years  of  widowhood,  women 
live  to  an  average  of  70,3  and  men  to 
65.1  yeara^  the  combined  average  being 
around  66  or  67  years.  In  other'parts  of 
the  earth  the  figures  vary  considerably. 
People  in  New  Zealand  live  longer,  on 
the  average,  than  anywhere  else,  but  in 
India  life  expectancy  is  only  27  years. 

Primarily,  the  expansion  of  the  aver- 
age life  span  is  due  to  a  decrease  in  the 
death  rate  of  infants  and  children. 
Whereas  in  1900  three  out  of  four  babies 
reached  the  age  of  25,  in  1947  three  out 
of  four  reached  the  age  of  57,  In  India, 
where  the  life  span  is  the  shortest,  one 
iafant  out  of  every  four  dies  before  it  is 
a  year  old,  but  in  New  Zealand  only  one 
out  of  forty  dies  in  its  first  year, 

Old-flge  theories  die  young  and  new 
ones  take  their  place.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  learned,  and  despite  all  the 
claims  even  to  this  day  that  scientists 
are  on  the  verge  of  solving  the  mystery 
of  life,  it  must  honestly  be  admitted  that 
very  few  years  have  been  added  to  the 
average  adulf  s  age<  Very  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  de- 
generative diseases.  Since  1900  only  four 
years  have  been  added  to  the  span  of 
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those  that  reach  40,  and  only  1}  to  the 
life  of  those  that  reach  65, 

Seek  Life  from  the  Fountain  of  Life 

After  more  than  thirty  centuries  the 
average  human  span  of  life  is  less  than 
it  was  in  Moses'  day — "threescore  years 
and  ten/*  (Psahn  90:10)  After  thirty 
centuries  the  truth  as  spoken  by  David 
still  stands;  "What  man  is  he  that  liveth, 
and  shall  not  see  death Tahall  he  deliver 
his  soul  from  the  hand  of  the  gravef 
(Psalm  S9;48)  The  reason  why  men 
have  failed  to  find  a  grave-delivering 
elixir  or  the  fountain  of  youth  is  that 
they  have  searched  the  wrong  sources. 
The  spring  of  eternal  youth  and  the  wa- 
ter of  life  flows  forth  from  Jehovah  God, 
the  ''fountain  of  life^^  (Psalm  36:  9)  In- 
stead of  seeking  life  from  this  lofty  and 
pure  Fountainhead,  Christendom  and 
her  wise  men  and  scientists  have  turned 
aside  to  their  own  lowj  muddy  pools  that 
border  on  the  swampland  of  demonism 
where  evolution  theories,  like  polliwogs, 
spawn  in  profusion,  Godj  by  the  mouth 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  describes 
Christendom  perfectly:  "For  my  people 
have  committed  two  evils ;  they  have  for- 
saken me  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken 
cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water," — Jere- 
miah 2 :  13. 

Our  first  parents  in  Eden  lost  eternal 
youth  for  themselves  and  their  offspring 
through  disobedience,  Christ  Jesus  the 
Bedeemer  recovered  it  through  obedi- 
ence unto  a  sacrificial  death.  Through 
obedience  men  and  women  and  cliildren 
of  good'Will  can  find  the  eternal  yoifth 
that  was  lost  six  thousand  years  ago. 
To  such  searchers  Jesus  says :  "The  wa- 
ter that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him 
a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  ever- 
lasting  life."  (John  4: 14)  If  you  thirst 
after  life  seek  it  from  Jehovah,  the 
Fountain  of  Life,  who  declares :  ''I  will 
give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  foun- 
tain of  the  water  of  life  freely/' — Reve- 
lation 21 : 6. 

AWAKE  ! 
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BABY-SITTING 


CAEINQ  for  other 
people's  babies  is 
now  a  major  part- 
time  occupation.  Half 
the  American  population  over  twelve 
years  of  age,  if  tliey  have  the  chance, 
find  it  pays  to  sit  it  out  with  the  kids, 
Due  to  their  availability  and  rates, 
2,000,000  teen-age  school  girls  form  the 
backbone  of  the  profession.  In  addition, 
there  are  any  number  of  distinguished 
people  thus  employed — xmiversity  pro- 
fessors, lawyers  and  justices  of  the 
courts,  swanky  snbdebs  of  society,  ath- 
letes and  prize  fighters.  And  big  names 
too  are  associated  with  this  profession. 
Admiral  Chester  Niniita  upon  retiring 
announced:  '*I  am  going  to  be  a  baby- 
.sitter."  Even  burglars  find  baby-sitting 
a  very  profitable  side-line  that  fits  in  so 
nicely  with  their  regular  work.  Jerome 
Ellison,  writing  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post ,  says  that  while  "'a  lot  of  sit- 
ting is  sat  by  free  lances  like  boys,  quacks 
like  my  father-in-law,  scabs  like  Nimits, 
and  dilettante  widows  and  spinsters,  the 
really  heavy  traffic  is  carried  by  high- 
school  girls". 

A  migl3.ty  big  business,  too,  as  these 
sought-after  sitters  earn  in  the  neigh- 
b.orhood  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  As  in  other  industries, 
their  wages  have  steadily  advanced  since 
the  war^  and.they  earn  from  35  cents  an 
hour  to- $1.50,  depending  on  their  train- 
ing, skill,  dependability  and  scarcity. 
Overnight  rates  range  from  $5  to  $7, 
and,  of  course,  around  the  holiday  sea^ 
sons  rates  nearly  double. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  a  matter  of  pick- 
ing sitters  from  among  relatives  and 
acquaintances,  or  from  the  neighborhood 
grab  bag.  Today,  nearly  every  towrf  of 
any  size  has  regular  agencies  and  organ- 
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izations  that  make  it 
their  business  to  sup- 
ply sitters  any  time, 
day  or  night.  The 
classified  ad  directories  of  the  big 
cities  list  commercial  baby-sitting  or- 
ganizations, some  of  which  supply  "^"bond- 
ed^'  sitters  that  are  fingerprinted  and 
registered  with  the  police  department. 
They  boast  their  sitters  have  passed 
physical  examinations,  including  chest 
X-rays,  and  are  under  oath  not  to  take 
a  job  when  they  have  a  cold.  Some  agen- 
cies even  insure  the  babies  and  children 
that  are  to  be  '"^sat"  against  accident  and 
injury. 

In  towns  where  eoUeges  and  univer- 
sities, like  Harvard,  Wellesley,  Vassar 
and  Tale- are  located  the  students  have 
their  own  baby-sitting  organizations,  for 
they  have  found  it  is  a  fine  way  to  earn 
a  little  money  and  at  the  same  time  do 
some  studying.  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
mature  women  who  have  reared  children 
themselves  rent  "their  experiences  out  to 
younger  parents  that  still  want  their  eve- 
nings free  to.  go  places. 

Baby-Sitters  with  "Union"  Cards 

Probably  the  most  militant  baby-sxt- 
ters  across  the  nation  are  the  high-school 
girls  who  have  ''^unionized"  themselves 
against  what  they  call  gross  disregard 
by  parents  for  their  professional  art. 
These  "union"  clubs  of  teen-agers  have 
laid  down  the  rules  for  the  parents,  and, 
while  their  regulations  are  not  stand- 
ardized throughout  the  country,  they 
generally  agree  that  housework,  such  as 
washing  the  dishes,  is  not  to  be  done  un- 
less they  are  paid  extra.  A  sitter,  they 
think,  should  just  "sit".  The  "Baby  Sit- 
ters' Union  of  Dearborn,  Detroit  and 
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Inkster",  acScording  to  Ellison,  lays  down 
the  law  aa  follows : 

Foe  Pabbkts;  Turn  children  over  in  fit 
condition — dean,  fed,  rested  and  in  good 
spirits.  If  housework  is  reqiiired,  pay  extra. 
Leave  detailed  instructions  regarding  emer- 
genciea,  special  care  and  feeding  of  children, 
tending  household  equipment,  etc<  Make  it 
dear  to  children  they're  to  be  in  bed  by  eight 
If  duty  terminatea  after  dark,  take  sitter 
home.  Leave  a  snack  for  sitter.  After  mid* 
nightj  hourly  rate  increase^  by  half* 

PoR  SrrTERS ;  No  boy  friends  while  on  duty. 
Don^t  spank  the  children  without  parenU' 
permission.  Follow  instructions  carefully* 

Whereas  this  organization  forbids  its 
momBers  to  spank  the  children,  other 
dubs,  Uke  the  Child  Care  Club  of  West 
Branch,  Michigan,  takes  the  opposite 
viewpoint  When  on  duty  the  sitter  has 
full  reaponsibUity  of  the  child.  Not  all 
are  angels*  The  sitter  has  to  handle  all 
crises  that  arise  and  therefore  must  be 
in  full  command  of  the  situation.  Henc^, 
if  the  child  needs  a  spanking  let  it  have 
it  None  of  this  "wait-till-yonr-mother^ 
geta-home"  philosophy  for  them  I  The 
majority  of  clubs,  however,  have  the 
"easy-doeS'it"  policy,  and  claim  they  are 
still  able  to  handle,  with  good  success,  all 
situations  that  arise. 

Many  of  the  operating  rules  are  of 
mutual  benefit  for  employer  and  em- 
ployee. For  example,  some  clubs  lay 
down  the  rule  that  a  sitter  is  not  re- 
quired to  attend  a  sick  child.  Either  the 
mother  stays  home  and  looks  out  for  her 
own  responsibility,  or,  in  an  emergency, 
she  should  hire  a  trained  nurse.  This 
seems  like  a  good  rule  for  both  parents 
and  children.  Eules  that  forbid  the  sit- 
ters from  raiding  the  icebox,  staging 
noisy  parties,  drinking  up  the  house- 
holder's  expensive  beverages,  running 
up  the  telephone  bill,  etc.,  are  also  bene- 
ficial for  parents.  For  the  protection  of 
s<^ooLage  sitters  some  regulations  set 
10  p.m.  as  the  dead  line  for  the  return  of 
the  parents. 
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Eules  or  no  rules^  parents,  if  they  are 
wise,  sjiould  try  to  keep  the  sitters  satis- 
fied and  contented  in  order  that  they  in 
turn  can  keep  the  children  hapj»y.  Re- 
member, selnsh  parents,  others  in  this 
old  world  are  also  looking  out  for  their 
own  interests,  Lf  the  sitters  are  mis- 
treated, so  often  they  in  turn  take  it  out 
on  the  little  ones,  due  to  a  warped  idea 
that  in  so  doing  they  "get  even". 

Several  devices  have  been  rigged  up 
in  an  effort  to  solve  the  sitting  problem. 
Before  going  out  a  Michigan  father 
placed  a  microphone  in  his  sleeping 
baby's  crib  and  hooked  it  up  to  an  am- 
plifier and  loud-speakers  so  that  if  it 
began  to  scream  the  whole  neighborhood 
would  come  to  the  rescue.  Another  man 
equipped  all  near-by  cribs  with  micro- 
phones and  fed  the  lines  into  a  central 
office  so  he  could  baby-sit  for  the  whole 
neighborhood.  But  mechanical  electronic 
"baby-sitters"  are  never  as  satisfactory 
as  the  personal  human  machine.  Par 
better  is  the  organization  called  '*The 
Sitting  Hens"  described  by  Ellison.  A 
mother  volunteers  to  sit  for  another 
*^hen'*  in  the  club.  She  is  not  paid  in 
money  but  her  time  thus  spent  is  put  to 
her  credit  in  a  'laank  account".  Then,  in 
turn,  when  another  **hen"  site  for  her  the 
time  is  taken  away  from  the  account. 
If  the  husband  joins  as  a  ''sitting  roos- 
ter"' a  family  soon  runs  up  a  sizable  ac- 
count of  sitting  time  that  others  owe 
them. 

Do  You  Have  a  Sitting  Diploma? 

With  every  year  bringing  forth  a  new 
crop  of  babies  and  a  new  xirood  of  sit- 
ters, several  schools  and  courses  are  now 
established  to  train  novices  in  the  fine 
art  of  baby-sittinjf.  Graduates  are  given 
diplomas  to  hang  over  their  beds.  Or  for 
those  that  want  to  study  at  home,  there 
is  a  Manual  now  that  deals  with  "the 
kinks,  hazards  and  fascinating  problems 
that  come  up  in  the  course  of  baby-sit- 
tinfe^\  Some  cities  offer  special  training 
for  parents  and  adults. 
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Many  high  schools  are  mdodiug  eoars- 
es  in  baby-sitting  for  bot^  boys  ftnd  girls< 
The  theory  is  that  some  day  they  wiU  be 
parents  themselves,  so  they  should  prac- 
tice on  other  i>eoplc's  children,  vhom 
Ellison  observes  to  be  ^^surprisingly  dur- 
able"* By  learning  the  teehnicjue  ox  deal- 
ing -with  small  children^.tiiey  in  turn  will 
beeonie  better  parents.  Doctors,  how- 
ov€r,  warn  Uiat  too  m^jch  baby-aittinc:  is 
harmful  for  hi^h-Bchooi  girls.  It  pubhes 
them  into  ndulthood  too  faat  and  eiUo- 
tional!y  overstimuktes  them* 

^Jn  the  sitter  schools  instructions  are 
given  on  how  to  bathe,  dre&K  and  care 
for  srrall  children,  on  how  to  prepare 
baianeed  meals  for  younggtersj  and  on 
how  to  fix  the  milk  formuW  for  the  wee 
ones.  Students  are  taught  never  to  open 
the  door  to  strangers,  and  never  to  leave 
a  baby  in  the  middle  of  a  bath  on  the 
kitchen  table  or  in  a  half-filled  tub  in 
order  to  answer  a  phone.  Some  schools 
first  leach  baby-sitters  how'  to  deal  with 
emergencies,  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
more  essential  to  know  when  to  phone 
the  tjolice,  fire  department  or  doctor 
than  it  is  to  know  how  to  quiet  a  fretting 
child.  All  courses  include  the  fundansen- 
Uils  on  how  to  hs^ndle  the  tottle.  Diaper- 
ing on  live  models  or  doils  showg  the  in- 
ezperieneed  the  proper  way  to  fasten  on 
3'  and  4-comerQd  seat  covets*  This  in- 
struction, however,  is  Euperfluous  for 
any  baby-sitter  intending  to  set  up  shop 
in  a  couTitry  like  Venezuela,  Down  there 
babies  never  get  a  stitch  of  clothing  until 
they  are  four  or  five  years  old-  Whether 
nature  has  endowed  them  ^nth  special 
capacities  or  notj  they  seem  to  be  born 
dry  and  arc  never  wet  unless  doused  in 
a  barrel  of  water,  in  wliich  event  they 
are  placed  in  a  hammock  to  dry. 

Know  Your  Business 

-To  know  tlie  business  is  to  know  the 
babies,  or  vice  versa*  The  sitter  that  has 
a  good  understanding  of  child  psychol- 
ogy will  te  able  to  outmaneuver  many  a 
pitfall  and  will  be  able  to  deal  with  small 
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tote  in  an  intelligent  way.  It  is  important 
that  the  baby-sttter  be  calm,  (loliected 
and  relaxed  in  order  to  inspire  confidence 
and  respect.  Children  are  smart  enough 
to  sense  whether  one  is  flighty  or  can  be 
forced  to  cater  to  every  whim  they  can 
manufacture*  If  spoiled,  and  so  many  of 
them  are,  a  child  may  throw  a  fit  to  gain 
its  wishes,  in  which  case  thr^  sitter 
should  renieniber  the  proverb:  "A  soft 
answer  turneth  away  wrath:  biit  griev- 
ens  words  atir  up  anger,''  (Proverbs 
15:1)  Let  the  sitter  avoid  the  vocabu- 
lary used  bv  harried  parents:  *'Don't 
touch!  Stay' away  1  Stop  that^  Such 
overworked  words  loose  their  meanings. 
A  word  or  gesture  of  love  and  tender- 
ness with  undera'.anding  often  gets  re- 
sults, for  it  ia  something  many  of  th^ 
are  not  used  to.  They  respond  as  if  it 
were  sweet  cand^.  Of  course,  othei^a  do 
not 

To  avoid  frequent  personality  adjust- 
ments it  is  good  for  the  same  sitter  to 
attend  the  same  cliildren.  Parents  should 
introduce  tlie  child  to  the  sitter,  outline 
the  routine  for  the  evening,  and  t*>ll  the 
child  when  they  wUI  return.  The  dog  of 
the  house  should  also  be  introduced, 
otherwise  he  may  misunderstand  the 
sitter's  presence* 

^"Wliat  shall  I  do  when  baby  cries T 
That  is  the  question  all  beginners^  ask. 
If  hungry,  feed;  if  wetj  dry ;  if  a  victim 
of  boredom,  change  its  environment 
These  are  conventional  answers,  but 
really,  the  ability  to  comfort,  shush  and 
entertain  the  young  is  an  art  that  is  ac- 
quired by  experience*  Only  a  crircinal 
or  a  moron  would  put  a  baby  to  sleep  by 
holding  it  over  an  unlit  gas  burner  or  in 
a  gas  oven,  or  drugging  its  milk  with  a 
shot  of  gin,  as  has  been  done.  Successful 
sitters,  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  ba^ 
full  of  wholesome  tricks,  bean-bag  games 
and  amusing  story-telUng  yarns.  Elli- 
son*B  father-in-law,  as  a  last  resort, 
gives  t±iem  a  feather  after  siriearing  mo- 
lasses on  their  fingers — a  trick  guaran- 
teed 1o  keep  them  quiet  hours  on  end ! 
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In  the  Awakening 
from  Death^s  Sleep 

THE  resurrection  of  those  who  have 
gone  into  the  graves  means  their 
awakening  from  the  sleep  of  death.  The 
resurrection  is,  so  to  speak,  a  relighting 
or  rekindling  of  creature  existence  or 
sonl  ^ince  there  can  be  no  creature 
e^dstenee  or  soul  without  a  body  and  the 
creature's  life-power  restored,  it  follows 
that  the  resurrection  or  re-creation  of 
soul  implies  new  bodies,  and  not  "the 
resurrection  of  the  body''^  carnis  resur- 
rectionem,  as  the  so-called  "Apostles' 
Creed"  says  in  Latin. 

To  illustrate  the  relationship  between 
the  human  or  animal  body,  spirit  and 
soul:  An  nnlighted  candle  would  corre- 
spond with  an  inanimate  human  body  or 
corpse.  The  lighting  of  the  candle  would 
correspond  with  imparting  the  life-spark 
as  originally  imparted  to  Adam  by  the 
Creator-  The  flame  or  light  that  results 
corresponds  with  the  sentient  creature's 
existence^  the  intelligent  or  '^soul"  qual- 
ity that  the  conscious,  living  creature 
possesses.  The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
that  combines  wifli  the  carbon  of  the 
candle  to  support  the  flame  corresponds 
with  ttie  breathing  power  or  spirit  which 
unites  with  the  physical  organism  to 
produce  the  human  soul  or  intelligent 
creature.  If  an  accident  should  occur  and 
destroy  the  candle,  the  flame  would,  of 
course,  cease.  Or  if  the  human  body  is 
destroyed,  whether  by  disease  or  acci- 
dent, the  soul,  existence  as  a  sentient 
creature^  ceases.  Or  if  the  supply  of  air 
were  cut  off  from  the  candle  flame^  as  by 
an  extinguisher  or  snuffer,  or  by  dipping 
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the  candle  in  water,  the  light  would  be 
put  out,  what  though  the  candle  re- 
mained unimpaired.  So  the  soul  or  exist- 
ence as  a  living  creature  would  cease  if 
the  breath  of  life  were  cut  off  by  drown- 
ing or  asphyxiation,  while  the  human 
body  might  be  comparatively  sound. 

Under  proper  conditions  a  lighted 
candle  can  be  used  to  light  other  candles. 
But  when  once  the  flame  is  extinguished 
the  candle  could  neither  relight  itself  nor 
other  candles.  So  the  human  or  animal 
body  while  alive,  can,  as  a  living  soul  or 
creature,  under  divine  arrange*nent, 
start  or  propagate  other  souls  or  crea- 
tures, offspring.  But  as  soon  as  the  life- 
force  or  spirit  is  gone,  soul  or  animate 
creature  existence  has  stopped,  and  all 
power  to  feel,  think  and  propagate  has 
ceased.  Agreeable  with  this  Exodus  1:  5 
says  of  JaeoVs  children;  "All  the  souls 
that  came  out  of  the  loins  of  Jacob  were 
seventy  souls,"  Jacob  received  his  life 
force,  as  well  as  his  physical  organism, 
and  hence  the  combined  product  of  these, 
his  soul  or  conscious,  intelligent  exist- 
ence, from  his  father  Isaac  and  there- 
fore, going  back  far  enough,  from  Adam, 
to  whom  God  directly  imparted  life.  So 
Jacob  passed  on  the  life  and  organism 
and  soul  or  human  existence  to  his  pos- 
terity. 

The  inspired  Scriptures  assure  us  that 
in  the  resurrection  or  awakening  from 
death^s  sfeep  the  huijian  bodies  which 
turned  to  dust  will  not  be  restored,  but 
God  will  give  the  resurrected  persons 
such  new  bodies  as  it  may  please  Him  to 
give.  At  1  Corinthians  15 :  37-40  the  apos- 
tle Paul  declares  that  in  the  resurrection 
of  the    body-members   of    Christ,    His 
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ehurchj  this  special  class  will  be  account- 
ed worthy  of  a  new  natiare,  spiritual  in^ 

stead  of  fleshly  or  human.  He  shows  that 
this  great  change  from  human  to  spirit 
will  be  effected  by  giving  these  resur- 
rected ones  a  diiferent  kind  of  body.  If 
we  revert  to  the  candle  illustration,  sup- 
pose the  human  nature  is  illustrated  by 
a  tallow  candle.  Then  the  new  resurrec- 
tion body  could  well  be  illustrated  by  a 
wax  candle  of  a  brighter  flame  or  by  an 
electric  arc-light  apparatus  or  electric 
light  bulb. 

If  any  power  and  wisdom  less  than 
those  of  Almighty  God  guaranteed  the 
resurrection,  we  might  justly  fear  some 
break  or  slip  by  which  the  original  iden- 
tity would  be  lost^  especially  with  Chris- 
tians granted  the  change  from  human  to 
spirit  by  a  share'  in  the  "first  resurrec- 
tion*' with  Christ  Jesus,  But  we  can  se- 
curely trust  this  and  all  things  else,  to 
Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do  in  this 
matter.  Jehovah  God,  who  knows  our 
very  thoughts,  can  reproduce  them  in 
the  new  thinking  apparatus  so  that  not 
one  valuable  lesson  or  precious  experi- 
ence or  talent  wiU  be  lost. 

Religionists  suppose  that  bodies  of  the 
dead  are  to  be  restored,  atom  for  atom* 
On  the  contrary^  the  apostle  says :  "Thou 
sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be."  It  is 
the  soul,  the  sentient  creature,  that  God 
purposes  to  restore  by  resurrection  pow- 
er. In  the  resurrection  he  will  give  to 
each  person,  soul  or  sentient  creature, 
such  a  body  as  His  infinite  wisdom  will 
be  pleased  to  provide:  to  the  Church  or 
Christ's  '"bride",  spirit  bodies;  to  the 
others,  human  bodies,  but  not  the  bodies 
lost  in  death. — 1  Corinthians  15 :  37, 38. 

As  in  Adam's  creation,  the  bringing 
together  of  an  organism  and  the  breath 
of  life  produced  a  sentient  creature  or 
soul.  (Genesis  2:7)  So  the  dissolving  of 
these,  from  any  cause,  puts  an  end  to  a 
creature's  conscious  existence  or  soul, 
stopping  thoughts  and  feelings  of  every 
kind.  The  soul  (sentient  life)  ceases ;  the 
body  return^  to  dust  as  it  was.   The 
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''spirit"  or  life-force  which  was  sustained 
by  breathing  returns  to  God,  who  im- 
parted it  to  Adam  and  through  him  to 
his  race.  (Ecclesiastes  12:7)  It  returns 
to  God  in  the  sense  that  it  is  no  longer 
subject  to  human  control  and  can  never 
be  recovered  except  by  divine  power. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  consecrated 
Christians  commit  their  hope  of  future 
life  by  resurrection  to  God  through 
Christ,  His  now  exalted  representative. 
—Luke  23:46;  Acts  7:59. 

God  has,  indeed,  made  p'rovision  for 
our  living  again.  Ever  since  He  made 
known  His  gracious  purpose,  persons 
who  speak  and  write  intelligently  upon 
the  subject,  as  the  inspired  Bible  writ- 
ers did,  speak  of  the  unconscious  interval 
between  death  and  the  resurrection 
morning,  during  which  sensibility  (sen- 
tient existence)  is  suspended,  as  being  a 
'^sleep*^  Jesus  gave  us  an  excellent  illusr 
tration,  showing  that  the  moment  of 
awakening  will  seem  to  the  dead  like  the 
moment  after  the  instant  of  their  disso- 
lution. When  speaking  of  Lazarusf  death 
He  said:  *'Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth;^ 
I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep." 
Then,  because  His  disciples  were  slow  to 
comprehend,  JBCe  said:  'Tjaaarus  is  dead." 
—John  11 :  11. 

If  the  theory  of  consciousness  in  death 
were  correct,  is  it  not  remarkable  that 
Lazarus  gave  no  account  of  his  experi- 
ence during  the  four  days  he  was  in  the 
tomb^  Nobody  wiQ  claim  he  was  in  a 
'"hell"  of  torment,  for  Jesus  called  him 
His  "friend'\  If  Lazarus  had  been  in 
heavenly  bliss  He  would  not  have  called 
him  from  it,  for  that  would  have  been 
an  unfriendly  act.  But,  as  Jesus  put  it, 
Lazarus  5ie^#j  and  He  awakened  him  to 
life,  to  consciousness,  to  his  sentient 
existence*  Thus  his  soul  returned  or  wa^ 
rekindled,  AH  this  was  evidently  a  favor 
greatly  appreciated  by  Lazarus  and  his 
other  friends.  Thus  it  will  be  in  the 
resurrection  naorning  when  God  by 
Christ  Jesus  awakens  the  dead  from 
their  sleep  in  the  graves* 
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The  Religious  Goods  Business 


MAN'S  innate  ^e8pe<^t  for  a  Higher 
Power  is  one  of  tiie  qualities  that 
lift  him  above  the  mere  brute.  This  re- 
spect is  called  '"worship",  denoting  the 
Highest  degree  of  reverence  and  esteem. 
Properly  directed  and  exercised  this 
quflflty  of  man^a  make-up  is  conducive 
to  great  good,  hut  when  misdirected  it 
becomes  a  power  for  immeasurable  eviL 

Because  of  the  importance  of  true 
worship  it  is,  under  present  conditions, 
not  remarkable  that  many  things  are 
offered  to  man  as  ostensibly  of  benefit 
in  that  connection.  Aids  to  worship,  or 
objectfi  of  worship,  are  offered  in  be- 
wilderiog  variety.  These  objects  and 
goods  of  material  substance  form  a 
means  of  traffic. 

Trade  in  religions  goods  can  he  prof- 
itable, as  shown  in  the  case  of  the  noted 
Demetrius,  silversmith  of  Ephesua.  He 
and  his  fellow  craftsmen  did  a  brisk 
business  selling  statues  or  shrines  of 
Diana,  goddess  of  the  Ephesiana.  They 
made  no  bones  about  it,  and  would  not 
put  up  with  anything  that  endangered 
their  profit  They  recognized  that  the 
religious  business  was  a  means  of  wealth 
to  them,  and  when  the  apostle  Paul  came 
along  preaching  the  gospel  Demetrius 
and  his  associate  workers  raised  a  holy 
huiaballoo,  and  incidentally  made  fools 
of  themselves,  as  entertainingly  told  in 
he  book  of  Acts,  chapter  19,  verses  23-41, 
Paul  made  it  clear  that  the  deity  was  not 
'Tike  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  grav- 
en by  art  and  man's  device'\  He  showed 
that  such  efforts  were  ignorant  gestures 
from  which  Christians  separated  them- 
selves,—Act*  17: 29, 30, 

Four  centuries  later  professed  Chris- 
dans  had  deified  Mary  by  giving  her  the 
title  "Mother  of  God",  and  the  council 
that  decided  the  matter  met,  significant- 
ly enough,  at  Ephesus.  And  so  Mary  re- 
placed Diana.  The  religious  goods  busi- 
nesB  had  changed  only  outwardly  and  in 
name.  The  use  of  images,  shrines  and 
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similar  devices  might  be  expected  of  the 
heathen,  but  not  of  Christendom,  and 
more  particularly  America,  where  the 
Bible  has  been  circulated  for  many  cen- 
turies and  where  at  least  a  measure  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  trnth  exists,  though 
much  more  is  available  than  is  utilized 
Yet  we  find  that  in  eo-called  Christen- 
dom the  religious  goods  business  is  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.  These  "goods" 
consiat  of  whoUy  incidental  and  (Sspen- 
sable  objects,  such  as  images,  vestments, 
medals,  pictureSj  beads,  crosses,  prayer 
books,  candles,  vessels,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  profitable  commerce,  profitable 
to  those  on  the  selling  side.  According 
to  "Nations  Business"  religious  goods  to 
the  tune  of  $40,000,000  annuaUy  are 
bought  and  sold  in  America,  The  busi- 
ness is  about  equally  divided  between 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  including 
Jews,  Since,  however,  there  is  a  con- 
siderably smaller  number  of  Catholics 
than  non-Catholics,  it  will  be  seen  that 
proportionately  the  former  do  a  much 
greater  business  in  this. 

The  Sects 

While  religious  articles  are  available 
in  department  stores,  many  of  them  car- 
rying a  fairly  complete  line,  yet  the  main 
sects  have  their  private  ^^church  stores". 
The  Methodist  charch  does  a  good  busi- 
ness through  its  thirteen  stores  tlirough- 
out  the  country.  It  does  an  annual  busi- 
ness that  adds  up  to  nearly  $10,000,000. 
Profits  are  used  in  part  for  maintaining 
retired  ministers  and  ministers'  widows 
and  their  "families.  But  that  takes  only 
aboDt  $400,000  a  year. 

Baptists,  Lutherans  and  Episcopa- 
lians also  have  their  own  private  busi- 
ness in  this  field,  carrying  a  full  line  of 
goods.  Their  merchandise  includes  reli- 
gions  literature  and  other  fiction,  as  well 
as  religious  objects,  tokens  and  jewelry, 
A  profitable  sideline  is  literature  pro- 
fessing to  "expose"  Jehovah's  witnesses, 
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Hysterically  written  wid  miserably  prej- 
udiced paper-back  books  are  sold  at  a 
good  profit,  yielding  substantial  finan- 
cial returns  and  designed  to  keep  ti- 
sheep  from  finding  the  truth. 

Jews  are.  also  in  the  religious  goods 
business,  having  some  40  privately 
owned  stores  in  New  York  alone;  more 
in  other  cities.  These  sell  religious  ob- 
jects, vessels  and  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Lion'9  Share 

The  lion's  share  of  the  religious  goods 
business,  however,  goes  to  the  Catholic 
denomination.  The  center  of  the  com- 
merce is  Barclay  street,  New  York,  where 
about  half  of  the  sect's  business  is  trans- 
acted. It  is  a  short  street,  but  along  that 
short  street  one  sees  more  priests  and 
nuns  going  and  coming  than  along  any 
other  business  street  in  the  world.  They 
are  the  ones  through  whom  75  percent 
of  the  religious  goods  business- is  done, 
acting  as  religious  middlemen,  at  a  good 
profit.  It  is  a  lucrative  field  at  wich 
"outsiders"  cast  envious  glances,  for  re- 
ligious goods  generally  sell  at  fancy 
prices.  Only  25  percent  of  the  business 
is  done  with  the  Catholic  population 
direct. 

The  regular  trade  advertises  in  Cath- 
olic papers.  As  an  example,  an  advertise- 
ment of  images  of  "Our  Lady  of  Fatima" 
may  be  mentioned.  These  are  available 
in  various  sizes  and  are  priced  from 
$6,50  for  the  12-inch  family  size  to 
$168.75  for  the  "church  size".  The  clergy 
get  a  discount  of  25  percent.  Imaged  of 
''The  Little  Flower"  are  quite  popular, 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  her 
most  significant  words  were  to  the  effect 
that  she  preferred  reading  the  Bible  to 
all  religious  books.  Something  to  think 
on. 

Then  there  is  the  infant  Jesus  of 
Prague,  as  sweet  a  little  boy  as  one 
could  find.  Images  of  the  little  fellow  are 
in  demand,  wearing  a  crown  and  holding 
a  globe  in  one  hand.  It  is  quite  certain, 
however,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  never 
looked  like  the  one  of  Prague,  who  is 
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Nordic,  and  npt  at  all  Semitic  in  ap- 

{)earance.  Besides,  Re  surely  doe8  not 
Qok  like  a  little  boy  any  more! 

You  can  also  get  little  paper  pictures 
of  the  virgin  Mary  or  some  other  saint 
on  the  calendar.  These  are  swallowed 
when  sick,  in  order  to  regain  health* 
Now  do  not  question  this,  for  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Office  of  the  In* 
quisition  in  Borne  specifically  decided 
the  matter  in  1903*  This  is  confidently 
believed  not  only  in  darkest  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  also  in  "enlightened*"  U.  S. 

Then  there  is  the  St.  Ohrifitopher 
medal  (for  safety  in  travel  and  driving), 
which  has  on  the  back  the  words*  "I  am 
a  Catholic,  in  case  of  accident  [i*e*,  if 
medal  does  not  work]  notify  a  priesf 
This  kind  of  "protection"  may  strike 
some  people  as  of  dubious  value.  Any- 
way, one  can  get  the  medal  without  this 
inscription*  These  are  Baid  to  be  for 
persons  of  "other  faiths"!  Another  St. 
Christopher  medal  is  obtainable  in  the 
form  of  a  door  key,  made  of  14  karat 
gold,  at  from  $36  to  $66,  according  to 
size.  It  is  not  guaranteed,  howeyer,  that 
the  device  will  help  one  find  the  keyhole 
under  all  circumstances.  The  advertise- 
ment, with  due  restraint,  speaks  of  them 
as  ''beautiful  traditional  gifts,  symboliz- 
ing protective  good  wishes  for  young 
graduates,  convalescents,  travelers".  But 
$66 1  That's  a  lot  to  pay  for  good  wishes. 
A  "St.  Anthony  guard"  medal  a  few 
years  ago  gave  tragic  evidence  of  its  in- 
effectiveness when  Wm,  Donald  Holcap- 
fel,  of  San  T'ranciseo,  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
was  shot  to  death,  the  bullet  piercing  the 
medal  he  wore. 

Not  Regulated 

While  the  Catholic  Church  does  not 
directly  regulate  the  religious  good& 
business,  there  is  a  National  Association 
of  Catholic  Publishers  and  Dealers  with 
a  "F€iir  Practices  Committee^'  which  sees 
that  everything  is  in  proper  order,  EUid 
the  outsider  soon  finds  out  that  be  has  to 
loiow  what  is  what  in  order  to  keep  in 
business.  The  religious  gadgets  must  be 
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''authentic"  and  conform  to  liturgical  or 
other  rules  in  order  to  meet  acceptance. 
One  outside  firm  thought  they  had  some- 
thing really  good  when  they  combined  a 
St.  Christopher's  medal  with  a  rahbit's 
foot  for  double  protection  in  auto  driv- 
ing. The  enterprising  innovator,  how- 
ever, was  informed  that  these  two  kinds 
of  superstition  did  not  mix  well,  and 
could  hardly  meet  with  ecclesiastical  ap- 
probation. Hence  the  rabbit's  foot  was 
disconnected  from  the  medal. 

Another  firm  advertised  a  weather 
"chapeP,  which  had  the  "Sacred  Heart" 
st*rtue  come  out  for  fair  weather  and 
the  figure  of  ''St  Barbara"  for  fouL  The 
little  chapel  was  "sublimely  beautiful", 
according  to  the  advertisement^  but,  alas, 
it  did  not  get  ecclesiastical  approbation. 
The  *'Sacred  Heart"  and  '^St,  Barbara" 
ought  not  to  be  used  as  weather  proph- 
ets, of  course.  So,  to  gain  approval,  they 
were  painted  over  in  black,  to  be  choir 
boys  instead. 


Intelligent  Catholics  are  getting  a^ray 
from  the  use  of  religious  gtidgets  df  all 
kinds*  They  do  not  care  to  fill  their 
homes  with  these  goods,  feeling  it  looks 
too  much  like  pious  parade  and  that  the 
objects  themselves  are  generally  far 
from  artistiCj  often  gruersome.  To  over- 
come this  reluctance  and  to  further  the 
regular  religious  goods  business  a  car- 
dinal said :  *'Every  bedroom  should  have 
its  little  crucifix.  The  living-room  .  .  , 
should  also  have  some  distinctive  marks 
of  the  Faith*  The  crucifijt,  or  statue  or 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  should  be 
placed  in  a  commanding  position  so  that 
every  visitor  may  know  when  he  enters 
that  this  is  a  Catholic  household," 

But  the  trend  away  from  the  use  of 
religious  goods  as  aids  or  objects  of  wor- 
ship  continues.  Truth  is  gaining  ground 
and  many  are  learning  to  "turn  from 
these  vanities  unto  the  living  G-od,  which 
made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and 
all  things  that  are  therein". — Acts  14: 15. 


Why  Delay? 

Tour  first  inclination  may  be  to  *^put  it  off  until  tomorrow^*; 
but  you  wiP  be  wiser  to  send  today  for  the  320-page  book 

''Let  God  Be  True" 

and  the  four  32-page  booklets  which  will  be  sent  with  it  for  only  50c, 


The  Kingdom  Hope  of  AH  Ma/nkind 
Permanent  Governor  of  All  Nations 


The  Joy  of  All  the  People 
The  "Commander  to  the  Peoples 


These  publications  will  bring  you  much  joy  and  contentment  by 
reason  of  the  hope-inspiring  truths  from  the  Bible  which  they  contain. 
Send  in  the  coupon  below  immediately  for  your  copies. 
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WATCHTOWEfi  IH  AdanlA  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N*  T. 

For  the  enclosed  50c  please  send  me  the  book  **Lct  Qod  Se  True"  and  the  four  bookletis  The  Kingdom  Hope 
of  All  Manhindf  The  Jcy  of  All  the  People,  Permanent  Oovertior  ttf  AU  J^atioms  and  The  "Commander  to  the 
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Hl^li  Commlflsloner  De^gnftte 

^  The  charter  for  the  joint  Al- 
lied civilian  control  of  Germany 
was  made  public  June  29 '  in 
Washington^  London  and  ParU 
simultaneously.  It  will  go  into 
effect  with  the  establishment  of 
a  govemraent  of  Western  Ger- 
many in  early  September.  The 
charter  provides  for  an  Allied 
high  commission  of  three  mem- 
bers, one  designated  by  each  of 
the  occupying  powers,  the  United 
Stfltea^  Britain  and  France. 

John  J.  McCloy,  civilian  suc- 
cessor to  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  as 
military  governor  for  the  Ameri- 
can sector  of  Germanyj  left  New 
York  for  hla  Ftankfort  destina- 
tion June  30.  Arriving  there  the 
following  evenings  he  stressed 
that. the  XJ.  S,  does  not  intend  to 
withdraw  from  Berlin.  He  said 
in  regard  to  hla  new  post  he 
would  mabe.no  decisions  until  he 
had  become  more  familiar  with 
conditions  generally.  He  will  be 
the  Americaii  high  commlsslaner 
when  tlie  new  German  state  is  set 
up  in  the  Western  zones.  He  will 
also  be  EOA  representative  for 
Germany. 

Berlin  Ball  Stiike  find 

#  A  cauae  for  East-West  fric- 
tion, the  Berlin  rail  strike,  came 
to  a  conclusion  June  28,  Called 
May  21  by  15^000  rail  workers 
living  in  the  Western  sectors  of 
the  city,  bat  working  for  the 
Russian-run  railway  system,  the 
strike  ended  when  It  was  agreed 
that  the  workers  would  receive 
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par  In  West  marks,  more  valua- 
ble than  the  Bast  marks.  In  a 
few  days  the  Berlin  elevated  sys- 
tem was  in  operation  once  more 
and  transportation  from  Western 
Germany  waa  resumed. 

Britain'^  GCA  Orlslii 

^  Something  like  a  crisis  atmos- 
phere enveloped  I/>udon  in  late 
Jtme  dtie  to  a  controversy  with 
the  EGA  as  to  the  convertibility 
of  certain  funds.  The  govemm^tt 
had  Just  about  decided  to  call  a 
meeting  of  Dominion  finance  min- 
isters to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  check  the  drain  on  British  gold 
and  dollar  reserves.  But  July  1 
an  agreement  was  reached  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  EOA  which 
eased  the  situation. 

AtUee  Aecnses  CommiiiiiBts 

#>  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Att- 
lee,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Manchester,  July  3,  said  that 
Communists  were  trying  to  upset 
Britain's  economy  as  "instru- 
ments of  an  alien  dictatorship" 
which  he  called  "a  police  state  of 
Communist  hypocrisy"  whose  pol- 
icies were  "a  classic  example  of 
imperialism".  He  contrasted  So- 
viet Bnssla'g  domination  of  its 
neighbor  states  with  Britain's 
course  In  India^  Burma,  Ceylon 
and  its  colonies. 

London  Dockera'  Strike 

^  Some  5,000  dock  workers  at 
London,  England,  walked  out  on 
June  29  as  a  ^^test  against  what 
they  called  a  lockout  by  the  em- 
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ployers.  They  had  voted  to  re- 
turn to  work  on  all  ships  In  the 
port,  with  the  exception  of  two 
Canadian  ves;sels.  The  employers 
refused  to  rehl  re  them  unless 
they  completed  unloading  these 
vessels. 

'Ileavy  Water'^  to  Fact  Signers 

^  Premier  B  i  n  a  r  Gerhardaen 
stated  (June  £9)  that  the  Nor- 
way government  had  decide^  to 
limit  the  distribution  of  ''heavy 
water",  essential  tn  certain  kinds 
of  atomic  fission,  to  signers  of 
the  Atlantic  Pact  only.  Sweden 
would,  as  a  friendly  neutral  pow- 
er* be  allowed  to  receive  small 
quantities  for  non-mllltary  iiseSi 
though  not  in  the  pact, 

Belglui  Eleotion 

^  In  the  elections  which  termi- 
nated at  noon  June  26,  the  Cath- 
olic Social  Christian  party  nearly 
gained  a  majority,  hut  not  aulte. 
And  so  they  were  unable  to  carry 
out  their  cherished  scheme  of  get- 
ting Nazi-led  King  Leopold  back 
into  power.  TJie  chances  of  the 
return  of  I>eopold  were  given  a 
further  setback  when  both  the 
Socialists  and  Liberals  declined 
to  enter  into  a  coalition  with  the 
Catholic  Social  Christian  party* 
The  Belgian  Federation  of  Labor^ 
moreover,  strongly  resents  any 
effort  to  bring  back  the  king. 

Conflict  with  ^'Caesar'' 
^  For  centuries  the  Homan  Cath- 
olic Hierarchy  has  gotten  alous 
with  *'Caesar"  quite  well.  Bat 
now  "Caesar"  Is  not  so  agreeable, 
especially  in  the  guise  of  "a  peo- 
ple's government",  and  so  there  Is 
trouble.  In  Czechoslovakia  the 
Hierarchy,  under  the  leadership 
of  Archbishop  Beran,  has  locked 
horns  with  the  civil  power.  Al- 
though the  government  had 
banned  pastoral  letters  and  un- 
authorised meetings  of  the  clergy, 
a  bishops'  pastoral  letter  on 
Btate-church  disagreement  was 
smuggled  out  to  priests  and  read 
to  Catholic  congr^atlons  on 
June  26.  The  letter  protested 
strongly  against  restricti<wis 
placed  upon  the  bishops.  Yet  the 
bishops  professed  loyalty  to  the 
government,  saying,  "We  gladly 
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render  xtnto  Caesar  tuat  ^mcb  iS 
Cdesar^Si  but  it  would  not  b©' 
pos»ibIe  to  ^aoriflce  to  him  that 
witii^  is  eod*e."  Taw  Wsht^ps  ra- 
ject«d  the  allesfatlon  that  they 
mftde  agreement  Imposalble  by  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  loyalty 
to  the  goTernment,  They  aald 
ttbey  rerualned  loyal  to  tlie  oath 
to  the  republic  taten  when  they 
assumed  office.  But  that  was  be- 
fore Comnmnlsm  took  over.  In 
eame  tillages  police  came  to  ar^ 
rest  priests  who  had  read  the 
pastoral  letter  and  were  driven 
off  by  Roman  Catholics  who  at- 
tacked them  with  flats  and  cluba. 

Btuwla  Favors  Trade  with  U^  S* 

^  SoTiet  President  Nikolai 
^hvemlk  asserted  July  4  that  the 
Soviet -Xlnioti  was  ready  to  con- 
sider with  favor  any  U,  S.  pro- 
posals for  trade  and  to  overcome 
economic  barriers.  The  occasion 
wafl  the  pre^ntatlon  by  IT.  g. 
arobassador  Admiral  Alan  G, 
Kirk  of  hi^  credentials  at  the 
Kremlin, 

Bttlgftr  Premier  Dies  in  Eiusla 

^  Georgl  Dimitrov,  the  Bul^r- 
Ian  Conununlat  premier^  died  at 
ft :  85  a.m.,  July  2,  in  a  eanato- 
riam  near  Moscow.  He  received 
tem  the  BuBSlans  tbe  greatest 
tribute  ever  paid  to  a  foreign 
Gommiinist-  For  a  Quarter  of  a 
century  he  Jiad  been  an  active 
worker  for  the  party  and  was 
among  those  on  trial  for  the 
burning  of  the  Berlin  Reichstag, 
but  acquitted.  Dimitrov  was  ffT. 

New  GreelE  Oovermnent 

^  After  unsucceadful  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Conatantin  Tsaldarie, 
chief  of  the  PopulLat  party,  to 
form  a  completely  Populist  gov- 
eromeat,  KJn^  Paul  of  Greece 
banded  the  mandate  to  form  a 
government  to  Alexander  Dtpme- 
dea*  who  was  named  premier.  He 
made  only  n^lnor  changes  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  late  Themtatocles 
Sophoolis. 

BOA  Aid  to  Greece 

^  The  Athena  mission  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration reported  (July  2)  that 
$18,700,000  worth  of  goods  and 


services  autnonaea  aunng  May 
for  purchaese  by  Greece  tindet  the 
BRP  had  brought  the  total  of 
MajTshall  Plan  aid  to  Greece  to 
$182,000,000. 

Falestlne  Aid 

^  Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie 

on  June  26  made  an  emergency 

advance  ot  $1,000,000  of  T7.  N. 
funds  to  coE^inne  operations  of 
the  U.  N.  Belief  for  Palestine 
Refugees.  Another  $4,000,000  was 
due  to  he  made  available,  as 
United  States  aid^  in  a  deficiency 
bill  awaiting  President  Truman's 
signature.  Together  with  some 
$1,500,000  expected  to  come  from 
France,  the  total  would,  it  was 
thortght, .  be  ecouirh  to  Jreep  th^ 
relief  orgatUzatlon  operating  un- 
til the  end  of  September, 

Iraq  Stin  Arab  World 

^  Indications  that  Iraq,  under 
the  leadersh  Ip  of  the  regent, 
Emir  Abdul  Illan,  and  Premier 
Nuri,  was  moving  out  of  the 
Arab  circle  into  closer  align- 
ment with  Turkey  and  Iran  In 
late  June  stirred  the  Arab  world. 

Australian  Coal  Strllce 

#  The  New  South  Wales  cabinet 
on  June  37  approved  extreme 
emergency  measures  to  cope  with 
a  serious  industrial  crisis  caused 
by  23,000  strlklug  coal  miners, 
said  to  be  Communigt-led.- More 
than  500,000  men  had  been  put 
out  of  work  because  of  the  gov- 
ernment's freezing  of  coal  sup- 
plies due  to  the  strike.  Steel  mills 
were  slowing  ttp  and  gas  ^con- 
sumption "was  limited  to  three 
houra  a  day. 

Japanese  Kepatrlates 

^  A  group  of  2,000  Japanese  war 
prisoners,  the  first  to  be  repa- 
triated this  year  fro^  the  Soviet 
Union,  arrived  at  MaiEuru,  Ja- 
pan, June  27,  via  the  ship  Taka- 
sago  Maru.  They  were  »ald  to  be 
thoroughly  Indoctrinated  with 
Communist  ideas  and,  according 
to  reports,  had  been  sworn  to  join 
the  Japanese  Communist  party 
in  the  effort  to  make  Japan  Com- 
munist. Japanese  offlciala,  how- 
ever, denied  that  these  repatri- 
ates were  under  oath  to  soviet* 
ize  Japan, 


ajia  new  oi  n.eren  luuea 

0  The  prominent  Korean  ];>o(Uti- 

dan  and  patriot  Kim  Koo,  who 
aspired  to  be  the  George  Wash- 
ington of  Korea,  was  shot  to 
death  by  a  follower  June  26.  He 
was  73  years  old  and  had  been  a 
Korean  independence  leader  for 
a  half  century,  generally  In  exile. 
He  was  an  opponent  of  President 
Syngman  RheeJ  and  bitterly  re- 
jected the  fonnatlon  of  a  D.  S-- 
sponsored  South  Korean  republic. 

University  Purge  Completed 

^  The  Perdu  regime  on  July  2 
marked  the  completion  of  its  uni- 
versity r^rganization  plan  for 
Argentina  at  a  dinner  at  which 
President  Per<3n,  Madame  Per6n 
and  the  minister  of  education 
distributed  symbolic  diplomas  to 
the  first  permanent  rectors  of  the 
six  national  universities  which 
have  been  purged  of  all  antl- 
PertSo  sentiment.  Hundreds  of 
leading  educators  were  ousted 
in  the  "reorganization"  purge. 

Canadian  Election 
#  Of  Canada's  5,000,000  or  more 
voters  about  half  voted  liiberal 
in  the  June  27  elections,  giving 
Prime  Minister  Louis  St,  Lau^ 
j^ntB  pnrty  193  ovt  ol  st  tot&l  ot 
262  seats  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  waa  stated,  however, 
that  there  was  no'  marked  demon- 
stration of  enthusiasm  for  Mr. 
St.  Laurent  and  his  party  dur- 
ing the  campaign  ;  so  the  victory 
may  be  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  I-iberal  vote  was  2,638,636, 
the  Oonservative  1,599,306,  while 
the  Socialists  received  but  710,- 
653  votes. 

Oovemntent  Snes  Ihi  Fimt 

^  An  anti-trust  suit  filed  in  Fed- 
eral  District  Court,  in  Chicago, 
by  Attorney  General  Tom  C. 
Clark,  June  30,  sought  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Du  Pont  industrial 
empire.  The  total  assets  of  the 
combination  are  $l,585,000,000i 
which  Includes  a  $560,000,000  in- 
vestment in  General  Motors. 
Du  Font  has  the  reputation  of 
being  America's  largest  indus^ 
trial  combine.  Leading  membera 
of  the  Du  Pont  f am  lly  were 
named  among  the  defendants. 
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New  TrUto  for  Negw 

=^  The  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  on  appeal  June  30  grafted 
new  trials  for  &ix  Trenton  Ne- 
groes -who  haa  been  under  sen- 
tence of  death  since  Augnst»  194S» 
for  the  murder  of  an  aged  second- 
hand fumtture  dealer  during  ft 
holdup.  The  appeal  had  attracted 
nation-wide  attention  because 
confesatoDB  had  been  extorted  un- 
der extremely  suaptciouB  circum- 
stances. Evidence  agai  nst  the 
men  waa  lacking. 

Hlfts  Perjury  Trial 

^  An  Impressive  array  of  wit- 
nesses appeared  to  testify  on  be- 
half of  Hiss  In  the  perjury  trial 
In  late  June,  Unprecedented  waa 
the  appearance  'of  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  Felix  Frankfurter, 
The  goverunient  In  turn  brought 
Johu  Foater  Dulles  to  the  stand 
to  support  Ita  case  against  Hls& 
The  ne^paper  gave  much  i&pace 
to  the  testimony  of  *  Hiss  himself, 
whlch^  however,  totaled  up  to 'no 
more  than  a  firm  denial  that  he 
had  been  pro<!ommuDUt  or  be- 
trayed government  secrets. 

Judith  Ooplou  Sentenoed 

^  A  federal  jury,  after  deliber- 
ating for  2T  hours,  on  June  30 
found  Judith  Coplon,  a  former 
trusted  Justice  Department  aide, 
guilty  of  spying  for  Buasla,  She 
was  sentenced  to.S  to  10  years 
in  prlsoHt  but  was  released  on  a 
bond  of  $20,000  to  face  trial  In 
New  York  on  espionage  conspir- 
acy charges  on  July  11. 

Mtlltary  MergtiT  Opposed 

#.The  question  of  merging  the 
three  military  departments  of  the 
U.  S.  into  a  single  department 
was  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  CJommlttee  In  late  June. 
Testimony  and  recommendations 
presented  to  the  committee  were 
practically  one  in  opposing  such 
a  merger.  The  Hoover  Commis- 
sion wlthlreld  any  recommenda- 
tion about  organic  change  In  the 
National  Military  Establishment, 
set  up  two  years  ago  with  three 
semlautonomous  departments  of 
army,  navy  and  air  force,  acting 
under  the  "general'^  authority  of 
the  secretary  of  defense* 
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J^lgpMtfA  Atlantio  Pact 

^  Thc^  Atlantic  Fact  came  up  for 
oomslderatloQ  lu  the  U.  S.  Senate 
In  early  July  and,  on  the  Sth^ 
Senator  Tom  Connally,  Foreign 
Helatlona  Committee  cbalrmanp 
strongly  appealed  to  the  Senate 
to  ratliy  the  treaty  without  de- 
lay, and  do  so  etnphattcally.  They 
would  thus,  he  said*  put  up  "a 
flaming  sign  to  any  aggressor: 
Do  Not  Enter !" 

n*S.  Housing  BiH 
^  The  U.  S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  June  2©  passed  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Bill  by  a  vote  of 
228-185,  The  Senate  approved  the 
bill  in  April,  07-lS;.  The  bill  un- 
dertakes to  provide  Americans 
generally  with  better  housing  and 
to  carry  oat  the  following:  a 
slum-clearance  program;  a  low- 
rent  housing  program;  and  a 
farm  housing  aid  program*  The 
bill  was  passed  only  after  a  hard 
flght  and  after  four  substitute 
bills  were  voted  down, 

^e  Taft  lifttwr  Bill 

1^  The  Senate  on  June  80  com^ 
pletely  nullified  the  AdmlnUtra- 
tion's  stE-month  effort  to  repeal 
the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act.  By 
a  vote  of  51-42  a  modified  version 
of  the .  Taft-Hartley  law  was 
adopted!  The  new  Ikbor  bill, 
while  making  some  twenty-eight 
changes  in  the  original  law,  pre- 
served the  essentials,  Including 
the  Injunction  provision.  Senator 
Claude  Peptwrt  of  Flodda,  de- 
nounced the  Taft  bill  as  a  **bob- 
talled  edition  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
AGt'\  Administration  supporters 
said  the  American  people  would 
have  to  decide  the  matter  in  No- 
vember, 1050. 

Xnoiease  ixf  Jobless 

^  An  Increase  of  unemployment 
In  the  U.  S.  was  reported  July  1 
by  two  federal  agencies.  The 
census  gave  the  figure  for  June 
as  3,788,000  unemployed.  The 
Federal  Security  Agency  gave  a 
weekly  average  of  2,046,380  on 
the  basis  of  continued  claims 
from  persons  miomployed  more 
than  a  week.  Government  un- 
employment benefits  put  more 
than    a    billion   dollars    In    the 


pockets  of  Jobless  workers  du^ 
ing  the.hrst  six  months  of  19^ 

Federal  DeAdt 

^  With  the  end  of  the  U.  S,  gov- 
emmenrs  fiscal  year  (June  30) 
Jtrfin  W*  Snyder,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  announced  a  budget 
deficit  of  *1,811,000,000.  That  ex- 
ceeded President  Truman's  esti- 
mate by  over  a  billion  dollars. 
The  fignre^  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  surpluses  of  the  two  preced- 
ing yearsL 

In  the  House  of  fiepresenta- 
tlves  Eepubilcans  joined  a  bi- 
partisan Senate  majority  In  de- 
mands for  cuts  in  government 
spending. 

Independence  Day  in  ld4D 
#  Americans^  described  as  a 
^'restless  folk,  always  eager  to  be 
where  they  are  not",  like  to  cele- 
brate Independence  Day  by  going 
somewhere.  So  most  of  America's 
30,000,000  automobiles  were  on 
the  move  over  the  4th  of  July 
week-end*  There  was  a  record 
number  of  accidents.  Of  the  total 
toll  of  711  deathSp  315  werft  traffic 
casualties;,  256  drownings.  A 
SQuall  over  X#ong  Island  Sound 
on  the  4th  capsized  over  a  hun- 
dred boats  of  various  kinds  and 
took  many  lives. 

Loyalty  Ofttlu  Superfluoiu 

^  On  the  occasion  of  the  Nation- 
al Education  A£soctation^a  na- 
tional convention  at  Boston/ rep- 
resenting 360,000.  American  teach- 
ers, a  resolution  was  adopted 
July  4  opposing  loyalty  oaths 
singling  out  members  of  the 
teaching  profession.  The  conven- 
tion held  that  loyalty  oaths  were 
superfluous. 

Flre-reAtstutt  Faint 
^  A  rubber  fuel  tank  of  an  air- 
plane was  filled  with  gasoline 
and  subjected  (June  28)  to .  a 
ISiOOO'degrae  Fahrenheit  flame 
with  no  til  effects.  The  fuel  lu 
the  rubber  casing  did  not  Ignite 
and  the  tank  Itself  showed  little 
damage.  It  had  been  coated  with 
a  newly  invented  Uquldi  devel- 
oped at  the  request  of  the  navy, 
that  had  high  heat-reals  ting  qual- 
ities. 
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A  Library  in  One  Volume 

Banking  foremost  as  a  library  in  one  volume  is  the  Bible,  Within 
its  covers  ar$  66  different  books^  written  by  more  than  30  men  over  a 
period  of  16  (jenturies.  Little-known  but  interesting  facts  about  the 
Bible  and  its  history. fill  many  more  volumes.  To  make  the  choicest 
of  this  additional  material  available,  a  3S4-page  book  has  been  prepared 
which  can  also  be  called  'a  library -in  one.  volume'  if  judged  by  the 
wealth  of  material  it  contains.  It  is  called 


^^Equipped  for  Every  Good  Work 
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It&  pages  are  literally  packed  with  information  about 
the  Bible,  The  first  section  of  20  chapters  treats  the  origin 
of  the  Bible,  the  manuscripts  and  their  translation  into  vari^ 
ous  languages^  proof  of  its  authenticity,  and  the  compiling 
of  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures  that  we  know  today. 

Section  two  considers  each  book  of  the 
Bible  with  respect  to  the  writer,  summary  of 
its  contents  and  outstanding  points  such  as 
sfyJe  and  proof  of  authentioity. 


The  final  section  contains  a  summary  of  Scriptures  on  the  primary 
doctrines  of  the  Bible.  These  are  presented  without  comment  and  pro- 
vide valuable  aid  to  the  busy  Bible  student. 

In  addition  It  provides  a  cHunplete  table  of  contents^  ind^x^  colored  maps,  cbartft 
and  Illustrations, 

Tea,   ''Equipped  for  Every  Good  Work"  Is  a  veritable  library  In  one  volmne; 
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COLOMBIANS  BLACK^SKIRTED  POLITICIANS 

LOSE  AN  ELECTION 


CUREENTLY  featured  in  the  news 
are  the  frequent  revolts  in  Central 
and  South  America,  Colombia,  one  of 
the  larger  countries,  for  a  number  of 
years  had  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  peaceful  and  democratic  in  the 
Latin-American  reabn*  Then  on  April  9^ 
1948j  Colombia  was  catapulted  into  the 
scene  of  world  diseussion  with  the  txo- 
lent  eruption  of  bloodshed  and  pillage 
following  the  assassination  of  the  be- 
loved leader  of  Colombia's  masses,  Jorge 
E.^  Gaitan.  However,  Colombia  was 
quickly  forgotten  by  the  larger  nations 
as  almost  daily  changes  in  world  affairs 
popped ^up*  But  let  us  take  .a  peek  into 
Colombia  to  see  if  peace  agam  reigns, 
A  survey  of  the  newspapers  aiid  maga- 
zines for  months  prior  to  and  including 
May,  1949,  testifies  to  the  deplorable 
conditions  that  confront  the  peoj^le. 
From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  oth- 
er, particularly  in  the  rural  areas,  polit- 
ical violence  and  killings  occur  almost ' 
daily.  Homes  are  burned  to  the  ground, 
presenting  their  inhabitants  -vvith  the 
choice  of  being  roasted  alive  or  of  being 
shot  on  their  escape  froih  the  flames. 
Miniature  civil  war  exists  in  sections  of 
the  country.  At  one  place  a  '^no  man's 
land",  15  kilometers '  [about  9  miles] 
wide,  is  found*  One  daily  newspaper  fea- 
tures the  pictures  of  a  man  who  is 
claimed  to  have  been  brutally  murdered 
in  front  of  his  two  children.  His  eyes 
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were  gouged  out,  testicles  cut  off  and  his 
tongue  removed.  Wholesale  esodus  is 
made  from  various  regions  with  the 
peasants  unable  to  work  their  own  farms 
due  to  the  political  violence. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  can  be 
appreciated  by  considering  the  report  of 
El  Tiempo,  which  states  that,  if  the  pe- 
riodicals have  reported  accurately,  more 
than  2,000  persons  have  perished  as  vic- 
tims of  -party  passion  during  the  past 
two  years^  And  that,  if  the  hundreds  of 
dead  from  the  April,  1948,  disturbances 
are  included,  the  number  of  slain  sur- 
passes that  of  any  of  the  revolutions 
staged  in  the  other  American  countries 
during  the  same  period. 

Priests  Spawn  Violence 

The  cause  of  the  violence  lies  in  the  in- 
tense hatred  between  the  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  J  Colombia's  traditionally 
prominent  parties.  Instead  of  trying  to 
alleviate  the  situation,  many  priests  have 
made  matters 'worse  by  their  political 
oratory.  Not  only  has  the  ''church*'  ab- 
stained from  sowing  peace,  but  she 
has  purposely  fanned  the  fanatical  fires 
of  inter-party  hatred,  openly  champion- 
ing the  Conservative  party  and  con- 
demning Liberalism.  It  is  not  the  voice 
of  Communism  that  says  this,  but  is  the 
opinion  shared  by  all  open-minded  Co- 
lombians. 

From  1930  to  1946  the  Liberals  had 
exclusive  possession  of  the  presidency^ 


Under  auch  rule  the  Catholic  Church  had 
its  rights  respected  although' it  did  not 
enjoy  the  more  exalt&d  and  mfliiential 
position  of  Conservative  rule-  Then  in 
1946  a  split  in  the  Liberal  party  permit- 
ted a  Conservative  president  to  be  elect- 
ed- CongresSj  however,  continued  with  si 
Jjiberal  majority.  Under  Jorge  E-Gaitan 
the  Liberals  reunited  in  1947,  promising 
a  victory  in  the  1950  presidentiaJ  elec- 
tionf^.  Although  the  Liberals  have  car- 
ried on  a  campaign  for  the  reconqnest 
of  their  power  since  tbe  1946  defeatj  both 
parties  began  their  political  drives  in 
earnest  at  the  beginning  of  1949,  looking 
forward  to  the  June  5,  1949,  congres- 
sional elections. 

Perhaps  the  'Vh\ireh'*  thought  that,  the 
two  parties  were  not  evenly  niatched, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  Liberals 
are  stronger  in  numheiB  than  the  Con- 
servatives, Thezz,  toOf  she  might  have  de- 
cided that  the  Conservatives  were  .not 
employing  ih^  proper  taeties  to  influence 
the  masses*  In  any  event,  with  a  "let  me 
show  you  how"  attitude  she  plunged  into 
the  political  campaign  with  zeal  and  Kest. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  theme  of  the 
campaign  was  feed:  "Church  versus 
Communism/' 

The  black-robed  politicians  were  so  ac- 
tive in*  trying  to  coerce  and  browbeat 
their  flocks  into  voting  for  the  candidates 
that  guarantee  the  interests  of  the 
*'church"  that  <ionsistently  during  the 
months  previous  to  the  election  they 
were  in  the  new?.  One  headline  read: 
"Five  Bishops  Prohibit  Voting  for  Lib- 
eralism Under  Pain  of-  Mortal  Sin/^ 
(Eco  Nacional^  April  26,  1949)  Luis  E* 
Benoitj  priest  of  Caicedonia;,  Valle  de 
Cauea,  mt  the  headlines  when  he  con- 
demned as  mortal  sin  pro-Liberal  voting. 
''All  TliDse  Who  Votfe  for  Liberalism 
Will  Go  to  Hell/^  {Jornada,  May  3, 1949) 

Electioneering  with  Guns 

What  is  the  following  if  it  is  not  a 
violation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
His  apostles'?  El  D^recho;  a  religious- 
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political  weekly,  was  denounced  by  the 
governor  of  Antioqnia  as  *^a  vehicle  of 
incitations  against Jiublic  order's/Point- 
edly it  urged  the  Conservatives  to  arm 
themselves.  To  quote  from  Bl  Derecho: 

Ib.  this  manner  I  iTuagine  that  Oiir  Lord  him- 
self -(Tould  say  on  Fnday,  April  9,  to  the  nun- 
cio and  to  the  archbishop  a.nd  to  allthe  tfis/Lops 
of  Colombia  and  to  the  priests  and  the  reli- 
gionists: he  that  does  nat  have  a  revolver, 
sell  his  cloak  and  buy  one.  And  it  should  be 
noted  that  when  the  Jewish  mob  eame  near  to 
Our  Lord  Ms  diseipJes  asked  him:  shall  we 
smite  with  the  sword?  And  Our  Lord  didnH 
say  no.  And  then  Saint  Peter  drew  his  and 
with  one  stroke  struck  oif  the  ear  of  the  liijyh 
priest's  aervant.  And  if  he  had  cut  off  his  he^ad 
as  he  did  his  ear^  Saint  Peter  vfo^ld  stiU  hav<^ 
been  Saint  Felpx,  And  the  same  Jesug  gave 
a  good  lashing  to  Judas  and  to  all  his  gaftg. 
Not  of  course  with  bis  hand  nor  with  a  strange 
weapon  hnt  with  the  sword  of  his  blessed  and 
powerful  tongue.  And  therefore  Our  Lord 
didn't  sinj.  neither  did  Saint  Peter  sin^  neitlier 
sinned  Moses  kiltine;  the  Egyptian  that  T^-as 
attacking  the  Hebrew;  nor  did  Elijah  sin  kiU- 
Wg  \v'}\h  the  rays  irom  heavon  ort  two  occa- 
sions, including  fifty  soldiers  and  their  cap- 
tain w^ho  wanted  to  ^eize  him ;  neither  did  the 
angel  sin,  who  in  one  night  killed  185,000  men 
of  Sennacherib's  army.  True,  Our  Lord  said 
to  Peter:  Tut  up  thy  aword  into  its  pUce\ 
This  means  that  ont^e  the  proper  deft^nse  Is 
made,  the  weapon  sihould  be  put  away  and  not 
left  in  the  victim.  [El  Tkmpo,  April  10, 1349 


Doubletalk  from  the  Archbi&kop 

On  April  22,  1949,  the  archbishop  of 
Bogota  released  a  pastoral  after  many 
priests  had  put  the  ''church''  on  the  spot. 
But  th^  pastoral  turned  out  to  be  amhig- 
uous,  for  the  Liberal  newspapers  inter- 
preted it  as  a  condemnation  of  the  reli- 
gious-political ciergy*  But  Conservative 
newsmen  heralded  the  pastoral  as  a  vin- 
dication of  the  campaigning  priests  in 
their  Communist  ftru&ade.  On  Sunday, 
May  1,  several  incidents  took  place  as  a 
result  of  the  pa^torah  In  the  church  of 
San  Francisco,  one  of  the  most  pronii- 
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n^Bt  in  Bogota  and  located  iit  the  heart 
of  the  city,  a  Franciscan  priest  rose,  read 
the  archbishop's  pastoral  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  Ms  interpretation  of  it. 
He  warned  that  Catholic  families  that 
pr(ifessed  Liberalism  ought  to  change 
their  political  views  or  change  the  name 
of  their  party.  He  referred  to  the  ''gov- 
ernments that  had  expelled  religions 
groups  from  the  country''.  {No  doubt  he 
meant  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  on 
two  occasions,) 

When  the  congregation  had  enough  of 
the  Franciscan^s  political  views  they 
started  to  protest.  Women  and  children 
began  leaving  the  church,  fearing  vio- 
lence. Men  protested  in  loud  voices. 
Word  spread  rapidly  and  outside  the 
church  groups  formed^  noisily  voicing 
their  oKjectlons  to  the  clergy's  interven- 
tion in  politics.  The  priest  became  in- 
dignant at  this  reaction  and  cried  out 
that  he  was  not  afraid  of  anyone  or  any- 
thing and  that  he  was  ready  to  die  as 
the  first  martyr,  if  it  was  necessary,  to 
defend  the  holy  cause  of  religion.  Only 
when  military  police  reinforcements  ar- 
rived  was^order  restored  and  the  throngs 
dispersed. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  frequent 
threatenings  of  '^Monsehor"  Builes,  An- 
tioquian  bishop,  who  spouts  off  with 
regularity.  In  one  of  his  pastorals  that 
El  Tiempo  refers  to  a^  ''a  political  proc- 
lamation" he  warns  that  "Catholics  must 
choose  between  Liberalism  and  Catholi- 
cism and  that  the  faithful  must  defend 
their  religion,  their  homeland  and  their 
homes,  cost  what  it  may,  even  blood  and 
life".  On  another  occasion  Builes  affirms 
that  Liberalism  is  the  enemy  of  the 
church.  He  tries  to  convince  the  gullible 
that  the  June  5  elections  are  'HDetween 
two  antagonists,  one  that  believes  in  God 
and  the  other  that  denies  him'^.  *'If  you 
are  Christians,  vote  for  the  candidates 
that  give  guarantees  to  your  religion, 
and  that  do  not  hand  your  homeland  over 
to  foreign  powers,  to  Eussia  or  to  com- 
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From  the  semimonthly  publication. 
Critica,  May  4, 1949,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing  excerpt  from  their  editorial  "The 
Political  Clergy": 

We  suppose  that  in  the  offices  of  the  premier 
and  foreign  relations  aeeumulating  daily  are 
the  complaints  against  the  priests  that  em- 
ploy the  pulpit  to  incite  to  the  political  cru- 
sade or  to  exercise  their  spiritual  power  as  a 
coercive  force  to  provoke  in  their  parishioneis 
the  renunciation  of  their  personal  political 
ideas.  And  of  scandalous  public  notoriety  are 
the  pastorals,  circulars  and  sermons  of  bish- 
ops and  priests  in  which  armed  fighting  is 
brazenly  and  openly  encouraged. 

Forced  Conversions  to 

the  Prie&Vs  Political  Party 

Since  the  incriminating  evidence  is  so 
plentiful  against  the  black-skirted  politi- 
cians in  Colombia  we  set  forth  in  this 
article  only  a  few  of  the  highlights  of  the 
religious-political  crusade.  Note  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  priest  of  the  village  of  San  Mateo, 
Flwenco  Torres,  has  established  his  own 
armed  bands  of  '^'purification"  and  with  a 
blue  tunic  (blue  is  the  Conservative  party 
color)  and  a  prayer  book  in  hand  forces  the 
Liberal  peasants^  captured  by  his  gangs,  to 
renounce  their  political  vieivs,  On  finishing 
the  ceremony  the  new  Conservatives  receive 
the  blessing  as  drops  of  holy  water  fall  on 
them.  At  El  Espino  the  tactics  are  different. 
There  blue  militia  has  been  organized  that  re- 
ceive from  Pedro  Leal  serai  weekly  militaiy 
instruction  and  once  or  twice  a  month  per- 
form maneuvers  under  the  priest^s  direction. 
[El  Tkmpo,  ApriL23,  1949] 

Colombia's  most  well-known  daily 
newspaper,  sedate  El  Tiempo,  usually 
quite  careful  what  it  says  as  touching 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  carried 
several  editorials  pointing  an  accusing 
and  disapproving  finger  at  the  clerg/s 
mixing  in  politics.  ''The  Chureh,^  that 
could  fulfill  such  a  special  mission  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  and  that 
ought  to  be  an  instrument  of  conciliation 
and  a  symbol  of  alliance,  has  boldly  taken 


ddea  in  tbe  fratncidiil  conflict  and  the 
words  of  the  majority  of  its  ministers 
are  no  longer  of  peace  but  of  agitation 
to  combat/'  {El  Tiempo,  May  2,  1949) 

In  rural  areas  can  be  found  posters 
along  the  roads  showing  tlie  necessity  of 
a  Conservative  victory  in  the  elections. 
Whyl  W^ll,  if  not,  all  the  priests  will  be 
assassinated.  The  population  is  remind- 
^  that  on  April  9,  on  crying  out  'Viva" 
for  Uie  Liberal  party,  the  clergy  were 
mnrdered.  A  familiar  cry  from  the  Con^ 
servatives  is:  ^*Dios  esta  con  nosotros'" 
(God  is  with  ns ) ,  meaning  that  they  have 
the  "church"  behind  them  blessing  them 
in  all  that  they  do,  Snch  pleadings  find 
reception  by  the  ignorant  or  by  those 
that  willingly  close  their  eyes  to  the 
priests'  activity* 

Any  sensible  person  knows  that  God 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  of  this 
world  and  has  special  contempt  for  the 
rottenness  existent  in  Colombian  poliw 
tics.  If  the  priests  wonld  limit  their  ac- 
tivity to  their  religions  duties  and  forget 
about  the  political  campaign  they  would 
not  have  t^i  worry  about  persecution 
from  any  quarter.  But  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  stick  their  necks  out  and 
look  lor  trouble  they  will  find  it  What 
makes  an  informed  person  wonder  is 
why  the  whole  Colombian  population  is 
not  fed  up  with  the  entire  corrupt  sys- 
tem of  Rome's  devilish  representatives 
in  their  homeland* 

The  Charge  of  Communism 

In  condemning  Liberalism  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  clergy  freely  use  the 
expressions  "reds",  "communists"  and 
"communism"  in  referring  to  the  Liber- 
als.  But  does  communism  constitute  a 
real  threat  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Colombia?  And  is  it  true  that  the  Liber- 
als are  Commumstsl 

Although  the  Communists  were  ac- 
cused of  the  April  9, 1948^  disturbances, 
"Monsenor"  Bniles  confesses  that  they 
were  not  great  enough  in  number  to 
cause  that  "spontaneous  tragedy^'.  It  is 


aumittea  i>7  the  ConBerratiTea  that  iii 
reality  trua  Communists  are  not  very 
numerous  in  Colombia  but  that  the  Lili- 
erals  embrace  communistic  ideas.  They 
claim  that  the  very  fact  that  the  Liberals 
have  never  clarified  their  position  in  con- 
heotion  with  Communism  is  in  itself  an 
admission  that  they  are  allied  with  it 

Franciscan  ;priest  Jos6  Guadalupe 
Mojica,  noted  singer,  attended  the  Janu- 
ary Eucharistic  Congress  in  Cali  and 
later  gave  a  number  of  concerts  in  the 
capital.  At  that  time  he  stated  that  Co- 
lombian Liberalism  was  one  of  the  mast 
Catholic  parties  in  America, 

The  fact  remains  that  Colombians  are 
still  Catholics  and  not  communists.  True, 
due  to  the  extremely  high  cost  of  living 
and  the  low  wages  paid  throughout  the 
country,  some  have  turned  to  commu- 
nistic thinking;  perhaps  because  no  oth- 
er form  of  government  eould  put  them 
under  worse  conditions  than  they  al- 
ready find  themselves.  However,  those 
that  are  educated  can  readily  see  that 
Conmiunism  kolds  out  no  hope  to  the 
people,  since,  to  rule,  it  has  to  deny  them 
the  right  to  think  for  themselves,  becom- 
ing slaves  of  the  state. 

But  CoJornhians  ar^  so  ^cevstojn&d  to 
political  activity  among  the  priests  and 
to  hearing  poUtical  speeches  from  the 
puljoits  that  the  majority  continue  to 
subject  themselves  to  her  doctrines  and 
dominion.  One  group  of  workers^  pro- 
testing against  the  ^  position  of  the 
"church**  against  their  union,  declared 
that  in  spite  of  such  they  would  continue 
to  be  both  Catholics  and  Liberals  until 
their  death.  They  know  that  the  Catholic 
religion  is  still  the  popular  thing,  and 
so  fliey  attend  mass  and  profesa  to  be 
Catholies  whether  they  have  faith  or  do 
so  for  convenience'  sake.  At  any  rate, 
Catholicism  continues  to  be  a  form  of 
worship  and  the  masses  accept  that 
which  their  facers  taught  them — sab- 
servi^nce  to  the  "church". 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "church",  con- 
fident that  the  gates  of  hell  will  not  pre- 
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Aflii  against  it  ana  wati],  tbe^a^&itranee 
that  she  will  sxtrvive  m  spite  of  all  op- 
position, continues  to  steer  the  Totes  to- 
ward the  party  that  will  give  her  the 
power  she  craves,  condemning  all  those 
that  do  not  fall  in  line,  pasting  the  ''Com- 
munist' label  upon  even  her  Catholic 
^'children^'. 

What  is  noted,  too,  is  that  a  continual 
number  of  good-will  persons  are  having 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  hypocrisy  and 
the  unchristian  conduct  of  the  ''church'\ 
They  arfe  able  to  see  that  the  '"church's" 
policy  during  the  Dart  Ages,  the  In- 
quisition, and  toward  the  Catholic  dic- 
tators, Hitler  and  Mussolini,  is  the  same 
ruthless  policy  that  she  is  pursuing  to- 
day in  Colombia, 

Election  Results 

Firecrackers  roused  Bogota*s  popu- 
lace before  daybreak  on  Sunday,  June  5, 
that  all  voters  might  get  to  the  polls  to 
take  part  in  the  congressional  elections. 
The  army  was  on  hand  to  supervise  the 
ballotingj  and  as  a  result  the  agitation 
that  usually  oecui'a  was  kept  at  a  rtiini- 
mum,  with  only  a  few  deaths,  and  those 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  country. 

The  following  morning  found  the  ra- 
dio quite  silent  as  to  the  election  i-eturns. 
Hence,  hogotanos  had  to  turn,  to  the 
newspapers  for  the  results.  Bold  aud 
startling  headlines  assured  both  the 
Liberals  and  the  Conservatives  that 
their  parties  had  each  won  a  decisive 
victory.  One  Conservative  daily  boasted 
a  150,000  majority  in  the  voting  with  an 
advantage  of  five  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Liberal  Jor^ta^ 
claimed  that  "in  spite  of  fraud  and  vio- 
lence'^ its  party  had  polled  at  least 
100,000  more  votes  than  the  opposition. 
Such  conflicting  reports  continued  until 
Thursday,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
Liberals  had  polled  a  decided  majority 
vote,  although  losing  a  few  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  On  June  24, 
nearly  three  weeks  after  the  elections^ 
the  following  iigures  were  published; 
Liberals,  931,79i;  Conservatives,  804,- 
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344;  CoBlonumsts,  €,823.  (TMb  report 
was  nearly  complete,  yfet  lacking  9  mu*^ 
nicipalities  which  would  make  practically 
no  difference  in  the  final  results,) 

The  Liberals  carried  9  of  the  15  de- 
partments (states)  and  13  of  the  ^>apital 
cities.  The  Liberal  strength  lies  in  the 
more  populated  areas,  whereas  the  Con- 
servatives hold  more  sway  in  the  rural 
sections  where  the  priests  are  able  to 
keep  the  people  in  ignorance  and  en- 
slaved to  the  church*  In  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia's capital,  the  Liberals  polled  63,000 
votes,  to  compare  with  20,000  for  the  Con- 
servatives. Safe  estimates  give  the  Lib- 
erals a  majority  of  eight  seats  in  the 
next  House  of  Representatives,  that  is, 
70  Liberals  and  62  Conservative^.  The 
actual  Congress  has  73  Liberajs  aa 
against  58  Conservatives  in  the  House, 
with  34  Liberals  and  29  Conservatives 
in  the  Senate. 

Interesting  to  note  was  the  balloting 
of  the  priests  who  had  been  so  very  ac- 
tive in  electioneering  previous  to  June  5. 
Although  they  voted  throughout  the 
country,  the  only  results  we  have  at 
hand  are  those  from  the  capital  city.  Out 
of  543  that  went  to  the  poUs  all  but  one 
voted  Conservative.  The  lone  vote  was 
a  blank  ticket.  The  Conservatives  he- 
wailed  such  a  poor  showing  by  the 
priests,  since  Bogotfi  alone  has  more 
than  3,000,  excluding  those  studying  for 
the  priesthood  in  the  seminaries.  Inci- 
dentally, special  voting  tables  were  set 
up  at  one  of  the  police  stations  to  pre- 
vent any  possible  a^tation  against  the 
black-sKrted  politicians  by  Colombian 
Catholics  who  were  disgusted  at  the  po- 
litical campaigning  from  the  pulpits. 

Although  the  Liberals  1'^  claimed 
that  Conservative-inatigfiLed  violence 
and  fraud  had  deprived  their  followers 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  numerous  vil- 
lages tiiroughout  the  country,  the  Con- 
servatives boasted  that  complete  calm 
and  guarantees  had  accompanied  the 
elections.  Only  after  they  realized  that 
defeat  was  theirs  did  they   raise  the 


counter  cry  of  fraud  and  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  Liberals. 

The  Election  in  the  Offing 

With  tine  Jn^e  5  elections  teiuiiiiated 
the  two  political  parties  are  already  en- 
gaged in  their  presidential  campaigns 
which  come  off  next  springr-  The  Liberals 
kno^v'  they  have  a  majority  if  they  can 
secure  guarantees  to  vote  in  the  rural 
areasj  and  they  also  know  that  to  win 
next  year  they  must  be  united.  The  Con- 
servatives realize  that  they  gained 
ground  during  the  recent  ejections,  and 
are  determined  to  gain  a  majority  vote 
next  time.  They  know  that  if  they  cannot 
elect  anotlier  Conservative  president 
the  Liberals  will  have  aUnost  complete 
fiontrol  of  the  government, 

To  the  rescue  has  come  Conservative 
strong  man  Laureano  Gomez,  who  is  .be- 
ing' publicized  as  the  Conservative  can- 
didate. After  a  self-imposed  exile  in 
Spaii>  for  over  a  year  following  the  as- 
sassination of  Jorge  E.  Gaitan  he  has 
flow  returned  to  his  homeland  to  take 
over  the  leadership  of  his  Conservatives, 
Time  will  tell  as  to  how  many  of  franco's 
methods  he  has  accepted.  Tuesday  afteY- 
noon  he  made  a  swift  entry  into  the 
capital  amid  a  display  of  police  protec- 
tion. During  the  manifestation  Cottserv- 
Eitives  and  Liberals  were  kept  apart  by 
military  police.  A  few  exchanges  of  rocks 
showed  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 


Several  times  the  police,  with  bayonets 
fixed,  forced  large  groups  of  Liberals  to 
retreat. 

It  appears  that  the  presidential  race 
will  he  even  more  .bitterly  contested  than 
that  of  the  congressional  elections,  Vio- 
lence an.d  hloodshed  continue,  with 
deaths  being  reported  from  various 
rural  areas  frequently.  The  present  de- 
plorable condition  in  which  Colombia 
finds  itself  is  a  national  disgrace  but  it 
is  only  a  part  of  the  confusion  and  ha- 
tred that  engulfs  the  whole  world  at  this 
time.  Ken  Bue  poweriees  to  overcome 
such  a  state  of  affairs. 

This  fact  stands  true:  Whatever  pow- 
er the  Roman  Catholic  church  does  re- 
ceive will  be  shortlived,  A  fate  awaits 
her  that  was  foretold  lon^  ago  and  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  centuries.  The 
world  conditions  now  upon  us  indicate 
strongly  that  her  dGBtruction  is  close  at 
hand.  So,  you  black-skirted  politicianSj 
go  ahead  Avith  your  nefarious  political 
activity.  Tlie  ''short  time''  allotted  for 
Satan  and  all  his  agents,  invisible  and 
earthly^  is  closing  in  on  you.  Your  doom 
is  sealed.  Priestly  black  skirts  stained 
red  by  the  shed  blood  of  thousands  of  in- 
nocents will  soon  be  no  more,  (Jeremiah 
2:34)  Jehovah  (xod's  new  world  will 
soon  carry  out  its  appointed  task  and 
then  aH  that  live  will  enjoy  a  rule  that 
is  neither  demon  religious  nor  politicaL 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Colombia, 


Pofirica/  Priests  Reap  Ccithx)Uc  Resentment 

Bt>GOTl,  Colomliia)  July  11  (AP) — Bishop  Luque  <ii  Tunja  has  issued  an  interdict 
eloeing  all  Koman  Cattolic  clLurc^hes  and  chapels  in  Sogamoao,  second  largest  town  of  thfl 
Boyafa  t'^jpartment,  and  ordering  priests  to  leave  tte  town.  He  toofc  the  action,  big 
deer^'f?  said,  because  of  a  long  series  of  "grave  complaints  in  connection  with  actions 
of  delinquency  carried  out  collectively  against  the  priests''.  (An  interdict  in  canon  law 
is  a  prohibition  which  eicltides  the  faitifnl  from  participation  in  holy  things.)  The 
decree  said  the  ofEensea  included  '^riots,  etonin^g,  shooting  of  firearms  and  throwing  of 
bombs  agningt  th.^  residence  of  the  mflin  parish  pastor''.  Aja  Intpnor  JlGnistry  o^ciaf 
Baid  the  situation  possibly  was  aggravated  by  the  ^'attitude  adopted  hy  the  clergy'' 
during  Colombia*s  reeent  elections.  Liberal  party  leadera  said  many  priests  tried  to 
prevent  parishioners  from  voting  for  liberal  candidates,^ — N.  Y.  Times,  July  12,  1949, 
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IN  ANCIENT  times,  when  Judge  Etiiid 
tirust  a  dagg-er  into  the  belly  of 
wicked  King  Eglon  with  his  left  hand 
and  delivered  Israel.f  rom  the  oppressive 
nile  of  the  Moabites,  the  ability  to  use 
the  left  as  well  as  the  right  hand  was  con- 
sidered a  great  advantage.  .  (Judges 
3: 15-30)  In  this  age  when  so  many  in- 
ventions and  devices  are  molded  for  the 
convenience  of  a  right-handed  tjiviiiaa- 
tion^  left-handedness  is  considered  more 
or  less  a  handicap.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  investigators  and  stu- 
dents of  child-psychology  have  made 
an  effort  to  find  out  what  fundamental 
causes  lie  at  the  root  of  hand  preference. 
Study  has  also  been  conducted  in  an  ef- 
fort to  find  out  if  the  15  to  25  percent 
''natural"  left-handed  children  can  be 
transformed  .into  right-handers  without 
causing  complications  or  injuries  to  their 
mental  and  physical  efficiency. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  when  a  haby 
was  born  both  hands  were  equal,  and 
pT^erence  in  time  for  either  the  right  or 
the  left  was  the  result  of  habits, 'training 
and  education.  This  theory  was  support- 
ed with  the  observation  that  babies  seem 
to  reach  for  their  toys  with  either  hand 
untU  they  are  about  six  months  old  and 
then  they  begin  to  show  a  preference  for 
one  hand.  In  due  time  this  theory  was 
replaced  by  others,  but  recently  new  ad- 
vocates for  the  older  theory  have  spoken 
out 

When  the  "equality**  theory,  or  the  be- 
lief that  babies  were  born  as  natural  am- 
bidexters, that  is,  with  the  ability  to  use 
either  hand  with  the  same  efficiency,  was 
replaced,  the  teaching  that  there  was 
really  a  hereditary  physical  difference  in 
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the  structure  of  the  body  was  accepted. 
The  substance  of  the  latter  theory  was 
that  the  tendency  to  use  the  right  hand 
for  fine  manipulations  was  djae  to  a  cer- 
tain "t3^e  of  inherited  nervous  struc- 
ture",-which  in  turn  was  thought  to  be 
related  somehow  to  the  circulatory  or- 
gans. While  it  was  believed  that  exercise 
could  exaggerate  this  one-sided  develop- 
ment, yet  hereditary  characteristics  were 
thought  to  be  primarily  responsible. 

Evolutionists  often  set  ftfrth  ridicu- 
lous ^''explanations"  for  the  trait  of  right- 
handedCiess.  One  of  these  "educated 
ideas"  was  that  in  the  early  days  war- 
riors carried  a  shield  on  theit  left  arm 
to  protect  their  vulnerable  heart,  and 
because  they  were  forced  to  use  the  right 
hand  to  wield  the  sword  they  became 
right-handed.  Another  theory  put  forth 
by  evolutionists  is  that  right-handedness 
goes  back  to  the  time  when  man  rose  and 
began  walking  upright.  Because  his 
heart,  stomach  and  other  vital  organs 
were  on  the  left  side  of  his  body  this 
made  the  right  side  some  15  ounces  heav- 
ier than  the  left.  So,  in  order  to  balance 
up  this  difference  and  permit  himself  to 
walk  on  an  even  keel,  man  began  carry- 
ing a  pound  weight  around  in  his  left 
hand,  and  this  in  turn  forced  him  to  use 
his  right  hand  to  beat  out  a  living.  What 
magnificent  nonsense  I 

Heredity  or  Training? 

Dr.  H.  D.  Chamberlain,  after  studying 
the  heredity  theory,  concluded  that  most 
of  us  are  right-handed  because  our  par- 
ents a:ad  grandparents  were  right- 
handers. According  to  him,  when  both 
parents  are  right-handed  only  2,1  per- 


cent  or  their  ehilctren  stre  left-hand^d, 
and  vhen  both  parents  are  left-handea 
17<3  percent  of  the  offspring  are  "left- 
ie3'\  But  what  does  this  prove  T  If  any- 
thingj  it  proTes  that  heredity  is  not  the 
whole  answer;  otherwise  right-handed 
parents  would  rarely  have  left-handed 
children  and  the  offspring  of  left-handed 
parents  wonld  average  far  more  than 
17  percent  left-handers. 

Such  findings^  together  with  other 
facts,  have  made  other  investigators  eon- 
dnde  that  edncatiow  and  training  are  re- 
sponsible as  iimeh  as  anything  for  hand 
preference.  One  holding  snch  conclu- 
Biona,  X>T,  Gertrude  Hildreth,  thinks  that 
parents  and  teachers  are  responaihle  to 
a  large  extent  for  children's  oeing  left- 
handed.  The  first  time  a  child  grasps  a 
spoon  to  feed  itself  it  begins  to  form  a 
habit  by  associating  together  hand^ 
spoon  and  mouth.  Hence,  if  parents  were 
diligent  to  see  that  the  child  fed  itself 
with  its  right  hand  the  first  time  and 
each  time  thereafter^  and  if  the  teacher 
Were  just  as  diligent  in  teaching  the  art 
of  writing,  then  rarely  would  there  be 
a  left-handed  adult  in  later  years.  Hil- 
dreth  admits  there  may  be  a  tendency 
for  a  child  to  be  left-handed,  but  she 
thinks  that,  depending  on  its  age,  intelli- 
gence and  personality,  it  can  be  changed 
oyer,  and  should  be,  since  we  live  in  a 
right-handed  world. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  left 
side  of  the  brain  controls  the  activity  of 
ilie  right  arm,  while  the  right  lobe  gov- 
erns tlie  left  side  of  the  body.  Because 
of  this,  educators  and  doctors  at  one 
time  advocated  that  children  learn  to  use 
both  hands  with  equal  efficiency^  on  the 
theory  that  ambidexterity  caused  equal 
development  of  both  brain  lobes.  Later 
on  other  authorities  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  since  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
crntrols  speech  as  well  as  motor  ftmc- 
tiona  of  the  right  hand,  then  overdevel- 
opment of  the  left  hand  (controlled  by 
the  right  side  of  the  brain)  would  lead 
to  speech  impediment. 
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Those  that  believe  there  is  an  iaboria 
tendency  in  the  brain  to  use  either  the 
right  hand  or  the  left  say  that  to  force  a 
''natural"  left-hander  to  change  means  to 
mafce  it  shift  its  thinking  process  from 
one  side  of  tlie  brain  to  the  oUier,  and 
to  do  this  is  liable  t6  cause  emotional 
strain  and  mental  confusion  in  the  child. 
Eence^  to  play  safe  and  avoid  such 
things  as  stammering  or  disability  in 
reading  the  5hild  should  be  left  to  choose 
which  hand  it  pleases  without  interfere 
ence.  Dr.  Eildrethj  while  adnnttmg  that 
complications  in  emotional  and  mental 
processes  might  be  developed  b  trans- 
forming a  left-hander  into  a  rights 
bander,  believes  that  the  difficulty  lies 
in  the  method  used  rather  than  in  the 
actual  change  itself.  If  a  change  is  to  be 
made,  all  agree  that  it  should  be  made 
during  the  first  and  second  year,  before 
the  speech  habits  are  formed. 

Though  Dr.  W,  Eussell  Brain,  of  Eng- 
land, says  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
size  of  man's  brain  lobes,  some  people 
contend  that  the  left  lobe  of  a  right- 
handed  person  is  larger  and  more  highly 
developed.  Hence,  these  say,  left-handed- 
ness  results  when  the  left  lobe  is  deficient 
or  fails  to  develop  properly.  In  an  effort 
to  substantiate  this  theory  the  mental 
capacity  of  twins  has  beeii  compared 
in  cases  where  one  twin  is  right-handed 
and  the  other  is  left-handed.  Statistics 
have  also  been  gathered  to  show  that 
there  is  a  higher  percentage  of  left- 
ha ndedn es s'  amo ng  the  f e eb le-mind ed 
than  &mong  the  population  in  generstl 

At  leaat  one  doctor,  Abram  Blau^  of 
New  York  University  College  of  Medi- 
cine, attempts  to  combine  some  of  the 
theories  on  left-handedness  by  listing 
three  possible  causes.  He  thiiiks  that 
newborn  babies  are  "bilateral"  with  no 
preference  for  either  hand;  "no-handed- 
ness"^  in  otJier  words.  He  ti3en  say^  tJiat 
one  cause  for  left-handedness  is  a  de- 
ficiency in  either  the  physical  or  the  men- 
tal make-up  which  hinders  tJie  child  from 
learning   to  be   right-handed.   Another 
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cause  is  t'aiUty  education.  Eitker  the 
<?hild  is  allowed  to  imitate  the  eating  and 

writing  habits  of  its  parents  when  these 
are  left-handed  or^  due  to  ignorance  of 
some  parents  who  believe  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  try  to  change  an^  left-handed 
tendency,  the  child  is  not  educated  prop- 
erly in  tlie  use  of  the  right  hand.  The 
third  cause  set  down  by  Blan  is  "emo- 
tional negativism",  which  he  defines  as 
Qothing  more  than  contrariness* 

Not  Yet  the  Answer  to  the  Riddle 

Fishing  in  other  waters  for  the  answer 
Eia  to  what  causes  handedness  investiga- 
tors have  studied  other  animals  besides 
[nan.  Hunting  dogs,  it  is  observed,  r,aise 
the  same  forepaw  when  "pointing",  and 
:hongh  it  varies  in  individual  dogs,  each 
log  invariably  raises  the  same  paw  each 
ame.  One  tusk  of  an  elephant  is  always 
arger  than  the  other  simply  because 
t  is  not  used  as  much  for  rooting  as  tiie 
>ther  tusk.  Insects  such  as  crickets  and 
tatydida  show  a  preference  toward  one 
iide  or  the  other  in  the  way  they  fold 
their  wings.  One  of  the  claws  of  lobsters 
and  crabs  is  always  larger  than  the  oth- 
er, due  to  more  usage*  Fish  such  as 
flounders,  halibut  and  sole  are  particu- 
lar to  lie  on  one  side  when  they  are  ma- 
ture, although  when  young  they  swim 


around  like  othei:  iisL  Whether  there  is 
any  connection  between  these  peculiar- 
ities in  the  lower  animals  and  handed- 
ness in  man  is  not  clear,  nor  are  scien* 
tists  by  their  study  of  the  lowet  animals 
any  closer  to  solving  the  'left-handed 
riddle^. 

Psychologists,  in  an  effort  to  find  the 
answer,  have  branched  out  to  include  in 
tlieir  study  what  relation  there  is  be- 
tween handedness  and  the  use  of  the 
feet,  legB^  eyes  and  ears.  Which  shoe- 
lace do  you  tie  first?  Which  foot  do  you 
put  forward  when  stepping  up  a  curb  or 
ladder,  a  thing  thought  to  be  predeter- 
mined before  a  baby  takes  its  first  step? 
In  using  a  shovel  or  spade,  which  foot 
do  you  use,  or  wliich  hand  goes  on  the 
topi  Which  foot  do  you  wash  first  when 
taking  a  bathT  In  driving  a  car,  though 
you  think  you  use  both  hands  equally, 
which  glove  wears  out  first?  )fVith  which 
eye  do  you  wink?  Or  which  eye  do  you 
use  to  look  through  a  telescope  or  a  key- 
hole? Other  tests  include  the  folding  of 
the  arms  and  hands.  Individuals  have 
preference  as  to  which  arm  they  place 
on  top,  and  which  thumb  falls  on  the 
other. 

Complicated  and  confusing?  Yea,  for 
man's  mvestigation  is  still  in  the  prim- 
itive theoretical  stage. 


Who  Ini^ented  the  Piou'? 

^  That  quefltitra  m&y  be  forever  imaQSweredj  ajs  a  crude  ty^pe  of  plow  waa  used  in 
E^pt  when  tiie  pyramids  were  young.  It  merely  acra.tcli«d  tb«  surfawj  but  it  was  t 
plow.  The  Pilgrims  employed  elmnsy  models  requiring  eight  oxen  to  pull,  Few  real 
imprbTementa  were  made  till  1785,  when  Robert  Ransome  of  England  introduced  a 
cast-iron  share.  Twelve  yeara  later  Charles  Newbold  of  New  Jersey  patented  a  plow 
with  a  cast-iron  moBboard}  but  farmers  rejected  it  with  the  claim  that  the  metal 
poisoned  the  soil.  Thomas  Je^erson  is  famous  aa  a  ^tatefiman,  y^  he  tackled  the  problem 
of  deaiifiim^  a  better  plow.  Jethro  Wood  o£  New  York  patented  in  ISlfl  the  first  really 
practical  iron  plow,  After  deaigns  by  Daniel  Webster  and  John  Lane,  John  Deere 
began  to  make  farui  implement  history  with  his  experiments  in  the  development  of 
more  ef&eient  plows,  and  twenty  years  later  James  Olivdr  added  hie  ablli  to  the  task* 
So  grreat  Were  their  strides  that  almost  a  <sentury  passed  without  any  major  changes 
in  the  plow/  Several  years  ago  a  veritable  homhahell  rocxted  the  agricultural  realm 
wh«n  some  ohiiiaed  deep  plowing  caused  eroaion  and  lowered  fertiHty^  and  advo- 
cated that  it  be  replaced  fay  disking.  Yet  the  plow  still  turns  the  soil. 
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Life  and  Love  in  the  Animal  Realm 

f  in  April  came  a  jail  break  for  freedom.  THe  J^ew  Jersey  state  police  were 
called  out  to  find  the  fiag^itives,  but  tbe  countryBide  was  not  alarmed.  It  was  only 
eight  peagniins.  They  had  arrived  at  La  Guardia  airport  and  were  traveling  by 
tnJi<±  in  !New  Jersey  when  they  made  the  cag«-break.  Six  were  retaken,  but  two 
TMggtH  characters  TPere  cot  stmmed  by  their  leap  from  the  moving  truck-  They 
picked  themselves  up  and  hit  the  road  for  freedom. 


V  Oh,  to  l^d  a  dog's  Hfel  And  also  the  life  of  cats  and  horses  and  hogs,  when 
it  ift  on  the  Upson,  farm  in  Ohio.  When  the  pie  wagon  stops,  four  horses,  a  pony, 
&  hog,  two  dogs  and  a  g-enerous  AssoTtmej^t  of  cats  lifJc  theix  lips.  Thej  hsTe  been 
dining  on  pie  for  years,  broken  piea  that  cftnnot  be  markets  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  fresh  aad  delieioua  oonethelessi.  They  drool  over  all  kinds,  except  pumpkin. 

^  In  Chicago  Ambrose  always  has  four  doves  for  dinner  guests.  Most  cats— 
Ambrose  is  a  cat — wonJd  star  them  on  the  menu  rather  than  the  guest  li&t.  Even 
Ambrose  started  life  that  way,  chasing  b^rds  when  a  kitten.  But  his  maater  btonght 
hoECie  the  doves,  protected  them  from  Ambrose  at  first,  then  gradually  brought  them  to- 
gether. Now  the  doves  won't  eat  without  Ambrose,  and  cat  arid  birds  hunk  together,  tool 

f  Last  April  a  fierce  Brahnia  hull  in  Nevada  died  of  a  broken  heart*  A  cow  wandered 
onto  the  railroad  tracks  and  was  killed  by  a  train.  The  bull  luaintained  lonely 
vigil  beside  her,  preventing  section  hands  from  bur3ing  her.  For  weeks  he  kept 
watch^  refusing  to  eat  the  hay  thrown  ofE  by  passing  train  crews.  Finally  h^  died, 
starved  and  brokcn-heartedr  The  section  crew  returned  and  buried  both  together. 

Ig  Got  a  duek  that  won't  quack?  Nothing  to  get  .elicited  about.  It  is  only  a  strong 
jedlent  male.  Only  female  ducks,  not  males,  quack  The  ladies  do  the  talMngj  the 
gents  listen.  Another  thing:  panicky  ducks  in  ponds  sometimes  get  water-Iog-ged 
and  drown,  and  youngsters  that  get  their  backs  wet  in  heavy  rain  are  soon  dead 
dncka.  So  don't  gaze  at  the  rain  and  say:  '*Good  day  for  ducks,"  T'aint  time ! 

*Sf  Misty,  a  blond  cocker  spaniel,  lost  her  only  pup  and  wag  pining  awaj'  till  her 
owners  brought  home  twenty-one  chicks.  During  the  night  Histy  cut  through  such 
red  tape  as  adoption  papers  and  carried  tbe  chicks  one  by  one  in  ber  mouth  into 
her  eloBet^bedroom  quarters*  She  has  mothered  them  fondly,  evenly  fiercely. 

^  Two  yolks  in  one  egg  is  no  oddity^  but  a  ben  in  Georgia  paired  eight  in  one  egg  I 
It  measured  ten  and  a  half  inches  long  and  eight  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Inside 
the  large  egg  were  three  yolka  and  another  egg,  which  in  turn  had  three  yolkg  and 
ftn  egg  within  it.  The  center  egg  had  two  yolks,  to  make  eight  yolka  and  three  eggs 
•11  wrapped  up  in  one.  Recall  the  cartoon  of  the  rooster  showing  a  hen  an  ostrich 
egg  and.  saying  he  was  not  complaining  but  only  showing  what  could  be  doneT 
WbUj  this  hen  did  it>  and  then  some  I 

V  This  ^^3T  Pm>  Harvard  jcjeuti'sta  reported  wi^Je*  that  whi^tJe,  sqas^,  chirp^ 
mew,  cluck  and  even  trill.  An  underwater  microphone  ivith  amplifier  eavesdropped 
on  white  whales  or  porpoises  in  the  lower  Sagnenay  river  in  Quebec.  The  loquacious 
whales  were  said  to  compare  with  «uch  chatterboxes  as  monkeys  and  men^  and  axe  nick- 
ntimed  "aea  canaries". 
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City  changes   hands   (  ernight 

to  fast-moving  Red  armies 

ONCE  again  victory  comes  easily  to 
the  Chinese  Communists  as  Shang- 
hai's six  million  fall  to  advancing  Red 
armies,  Red  occupation  of  this  great 
commercial  metropolis  of  China  had  long 
been  considered  inevitaj^le,  but  that  it 
should  be  taken  with  such  ease  and 
smoothness  came  as  a  pleasant  surprise 
and  relief  to  most  people.  The  National- 
ists had  built  a  tall  wood  fence  around 
the  city,  and  set  some  of  their  hest  troops 
to  keep  the  Reds  out.  They  talked  about 
defending  it  as  another  Stalingrad.  But 
the  fruitlessness  of  such  a  stand  was 
evident,  and  the  collapse  that  came  was, 
without  doubt,  the  best  thing  for  the  city 
and  everyone  concerned. 

Commimist  troops  approached  the  city 
from  t^o  directions,  both  following  the 
Ii^  of  the  railway  into  the  city.  One 
fofce  app3roached  from  the  west  along 
the  Nanking-Shanghai  railway,  making 
their  main  objective  the  port  of  Woosung 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Whangpoo  river* 
Capture  of  WooBung  w^ould  put  a  stop 
to  all  Nationalist  river  traffic  to  Shang- 
hai some  dozen  mile^  up  river^  and  also 
cut  off  any  .means  of  escape  for  fleeing 
H^-tionali^tg  when  the  end  came.  In  de- 
feitse  of  Woosung  the  Nationalists  put 
up  some  of  their  best  fighting  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  succeeded  in  holding  on  to 
t&e  port  till  practically  the  last, 

^he  other  attacking  force  pushed  up 
tmm  the  south  along  the  Hangchow- 
Shanghai  railway  with  the  large  airport 
at  Lunghwa  their  first  objective.  Here 
th^  Natio^ists  put  up  a  strong  defense 
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and  the  Red  advance  slowed  down*  The 
Nationalists  used  heavy  artillery  and 
their  planes  were  up  daily  bombing  the 
Red  columns.  The  Reds  relied  upon  their 
thousands  of  infantry  soldiers  moving 
like  a  human  sea  to  overflow  the  N^ 
tionalists'  defenses.  The  noise  of  these 
two  battlefronts  was  a  nightly  lullaby 
to  the  crowded  city  dwellers  for  almost 
a  month. 

■In  the  south  the  fighting  began  to  shift 
to  the  east  side  of  the  Whangpoo  river, 
over  toward  Shanghai's  hack  dour.  Here 
rapid  progress  was  made  in  this  weak 
spot  in  the  defense,  and  soon  these  fore^ 
es  had  practically  completed  the  encircle- 
ment of  the  city  as  they  stood  almost  op- 
posite Woosung  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Whangpoo. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  Nationalist  de- 
fenders were  being  overwhelmed*  Defeat 
was  certain,  and  Nationalist  top  officials 
quietly  began  slipping  'away  by  every 
available  plane.  During  May  24  one  col- 
umn of  Reds  began  penetrating  into  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  in  the  southwest. 
Nationalist  troops  were  withdrawing  be- 
fore them^  leaving  just  a  few  men  to  slow 
up  the  Bed  approach.  During  the  night 
this  force  made  rapid  progress  down  the 
main  highway,  and  by  2 :  30  a,m,  had 
reached  the  city  center.  This  not  without 
much  machine-gunning  to  silence  isolat- 
ed points  of  resistance  by  remaining  Na- 
tionalist troops*  Not  many  of  the  people 
in  the  city  slept  that  night  as  the  noiF'* 
of  fighting  passed  their  front  doors. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  city  police, 
the  chief  and  his  top  men  had  fled  and 
another  group  had  taken  over.  These 
hoisted  the  white  fiag  and  welcomed  the 
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Bewiy  arrived  Comnnmists*  Large  num- 
1;>ers  of  the  local  volunteer  defense 
groups  and  police  began  turning  in  their 
weapons,  Likewise  many  .  Nationalist 
troops  iaid  down  their  arms  and  swr- 
rendered-  The  remaining  Nationalist 
troops  began  moving  north  toward  Wou- 
fiung  in  &e  hope  oi  evacuating  by  Na- 
tionalist warships. 

Occupation  Turned  into  Holiday 

When  morning  came  the  populace  be- 
gan Yeniurijig  out  onto  the  streets  to  Gnd 
out  what  had  happened,  only  to  learn  of 
the  quick  Communist  take-over.  All  busi- 
ness was  ausj^ended  and  shops  closed; 
aOj  with.nothmg  to  do,  the  Shanghai- 
lander  seemed  to  want  to  make  a  holi- 
day out  of  the  occupation.  The  weather 
that  morning  was  excellent,  with  bright 
sunny  Bky  and  comfortably  warm  atmos- 

SjherSj  prompting  one  of  the  newspapers 
ater  to. remark  that  the  Bed  occupation 
seemed  to  have  divine  blessing. 

Not  very  many  Red  troops  were  in  evi- 
dence that  morning,  and  tho^e  that 
walked  in  seemed  very  tired.  Some  took 
up  duty  at  old  Nationalist  sandbagged 
strong  points,  and  promptly  went  to 
sleep  on  the  street.  Communist  troops 
were  dressed  much  the  same  as  the  Na- 
tionalist troops,  only  their  uniform  was 
an  olive  green  in  color.  The  Red  troops 
were  quiet  and  conducted  themselves  ex- 
tremely well  toward  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. There  was  no  molestation  nor  in- 
cident of  any  kind.  The  soldiers  were 
sufficiently  well  equipped  smd  could 
therefore  act  independent  of  the  local 
people.  They  Tvalked  and  carried  their 
own  supplies  on  their  shoulder^.  This 
was  quite  a  contrast  to  the  Nationalists, 
who  would  conimandeer  anything  and 
everything  according  to  their  immediate 
needs  no  matter  who  suffered. 

Everyone  looked  on  the  chRnguig  scene 
with  interest,  wondering  what  was  going 
to  happen.  The  people  were  not  hostile 
to  the  Beds,  neither  were  they  over- 
friendly.  The  students  seemed  to  be  the 
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most  enthusiastic  in  welcoming  the  vic- 
torSi  and  were  aooit  busy  running  around 
posting  up  nptices  welcoming  the  peo- 
ple's liberation  army*  For  the  most  part 
the  general  population, seemed  to  aet  as 
if  neutral,  yet  interested.  They  were 
very  glad  the  fighting  was  over  and  that 
the  occupation  was  effected  so  smoothly. 
Especially  were  they  glad  the  take-over 
was  done  quickly  and  during  the  night 
hours  of  curfew.  Thus  there  was  no  op- 
portunity for  looting,  which  the  people 
feared  most  of  all.  For  weeks  prepara- 
tions had  been  going  on  to  meet  the  al- 
most inevitable  plundering  and  looting 
by  the  mob  during  the  transition  from 
Nationalist  rule  to  that  of  the  JEeds. 

In  the  case  of  Nanking  the  police  and 
troops  fled  from  their  duty  in  the  city 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
Keds  arrived.  The  city  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  mob,  and  a  day  of  terror,  looting 
and  destruction  followed.  Order  was  re- 
stored only  with  the  arrival  of  the  Reds. 
Here  in  Shanghai,  with  such  a  quick 
take-over,  law  and  order  was  maintained 
all  the  time,  and  everyone  felt  much  re- 
lieved at  that, 

A  Iwt-DHch  Stand 

However,  fighting  did  not  cease  all 
over  the  city  ihimediately.  Nationalist 
troops  covering  the  evacuation  toward 
Woosung  made  a  two-day  stand  on  the 
Soochow  creek  running  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city.  Here  they  made  use  of 
some  big  apartment  blocks  and  the  main 
huildmg  of  the  general  post  o^ce.  Wit^ 
machine  gu?is  on  the  roofs  and  at  the 
windows  they  were  able  to  put  up  a  short 
but  stubborn  stand.  Many  foreign  na- 
tionals living  in  the  apartifient  blocks 
found  themselves  caught  in  the  middle 
of  the  battle,  and  were  in  a  dangerous 
spot  with  bullets  flying  everywhere. 
They  could  not  move  out  of  the  build- 
ings, and  their  only  touch  with  the  out- 
side was  the  telephone,  during  the  two 
days  of  the. stand. 

Apparently,  these  Nationalist  troops, 
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m&Tiy  of  them  farm  h&j^f  w^9  told  by 
ttidr  officerB  to  stand  to  ^e  lut  Then, 
Tmknown  to  the  soldiera,  these  officers 
had  fled.  These  hoye  believed  that  if  they 
retreated  they  -would  be  shot  by  their 
own  soldiers,  and  if  they  surrendered 
they  would  be  shot  by  the  Beds.  So  they 
tried  to  keep  up  a  last-ditch  stand.  Only 
after  some  of  the  foreign  residents  of  the 
apartments  assured  them  that  their  offi- 
oera  were  no  longer  around,  and  that  the 
Reda  would  not  shoot  them,  did  they 
agree  to  surrender.  Soon  news  came  of 
the  occupation  of  Woosung;  and  thus 
Nationalist  opposition  came  to  an  end- 
Dunn^  the  whole  of  the  fighting  the 
local  people  had  acted  well  and  orderiy* 
Now  a  few  of  the  poorer  class  began  to 
demolish  the  sandbagged  strong  points 
in  the  streets  and  help  themselves  to  the 
sacks,  while  the  children  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  the  sand,  which  is  about  the 
best  use  to  which  these  things  could  be 
put.  Six  big  ferocious-looking  armored 
cars  which  the  Nationalists  had  aban- 
doned in  the  streets  were  now  taken  over 
by  the  children,  who  had  a  great  time 
crowding  into  them  and  playing  war 
with  them.  These  abandoned  cars  stood 
as  mocking  symbols  of  the  Nationalists' 
show  of  strength.  When  the  battle  got 
too  hot  these  troops  just  drove  into  a 
side  streetj  left  "Oieir  car  and  army 
jackets  and  caps,  and  fled,  A  sudden 
Sight  right  back  to  civilian  life  and  its 
neutrality.  In  other  parts  of  the  city 
ordinary  troops  discarded  their  battie 
dress  and  donned  the. regular  long  Chi- 
nese gown.  Fires  were  made  of  the  ilni- 
forms. 

Eight-Point  Declaration 

On  the  day  of  their  arrival  the  Com- 
muniste  issued  an  eight-point  declara- 
tion. This  urged  the  people  to  return  to 
their  work  as  usual,  and  shops  and  busi- 
nesses to  open  for  business  as  usual. 
People  employed  by  the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment in  government  offices  were  told 
to  continue  in  their  work  and  to  preserve 
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all  records  aaid  arduves.  AU  foreigner* 
were  assnred  of  protection  of  their  lives 
and  property.  Red  soldiers  would  not 
take  from  anyone  so  much  as  a  piece  of 
thread  without  paying  for  the  same.  This 
declaration  did  much  to  put  everyone  at 
ease.  Copies  of  it  in  Chinese  were  posted 
up  throughout  the  city  so  that  everyone 
could  read. 

For  months  the  Nationalists  had 
painted  a  morbid  picture  of  Red  occu- 
pation; but  most  people  felt  the  start  in 
Shanghai  was  not  bad  a^t  alL  In  fact,  in 
msmy  ways  much  ivisdom  and  common 
sense  was  displayed  by  the  Reds  in  both 
the  occupation  and  the  handling  of  the 
city's  difficult  governmental  affairs.  The 
first  day  the  Beds  lifted  the  curfew  that 
had  been  in  force  in  the  city  and  re- 
moved restrictions  forbidding  civilians 
to  use  the  waterfront  and  to  travel 
across  the  river  to  homes  on  the  other 
side.  In  this  way  eve^  eSort  was  made 
to  get  the  city  running  in  the  normal 
manner  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Chinese  Reds  Real  Communists? 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  Red 
domination  of  China  is  a  good  thing  or 
not.  One  thing,  though,  has  dawned  upon 
all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  China 
problem,  and  that  is  that  the  corrupt 
and  decaying  Nationalist  regime  has  had 
its  day,  Even  its  most  loyal  supporter^ 
the  United  States,  has  at  last  acknowl- 
edged that  fact,  but  only  after  seeing 
three-fourths  of  its  very  liberal  aid  ma- 
terial surrendered  or  sold  to  the  oppos- 
ing Reds.  This  is  the  government  that 
fought  to  liberate  China  from  the  Japa- 
nese, that  represents  China  as  one  of 
the  big  four  and  possesses  the  power  of 
veto  in  the  family  of  United  Nations,  and 
that  gave  to  China  a  constitution  of  dem- 
ocratic form.  Yet  it  cannot  stand  in  its 
own  home.  Disunity,  gross  corruption 
and  amazing  inefficiency  has  paid  its 
dividend  and  the  whole  nationsil  system 
is  crumbling.  This  state  of  the  national 
government  and  its  chief  political  party, 
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tlt€  Knomiaraj^BTj  Iiicb  .^Tj^noOTaed  ample 
material  for  Ked  pr6t)Bigaii<iaj-  and  to 
hrottse  feeltpg  against  the  United  States 
for  supporting' sueli  a  government.  The 
jSeda  iiave  imde  hay  out  of  it^  vrith  the 
result  that  they  h aye  been  able  to  whip 
up  a  zealous  patriotic  feelirig  in  their 
forces.  They  see  themselves  as  the  libera- 
tors of  the  people,  destined  to  overthrow 
capitalistic  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  com- 
plete the  people's  political  revolution; 
that  all  reactionaries  who  stand  in  the 
way  of  that  revolution  must  be  destroyed. 

Anti-Comnninist  elements  question 
whether  the  Chinese  Communists  will 
really  follow  the  Moscow  pattern  of 
ConimuniBm.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
Chinese  are  naturally  proud  6f  their  race 
and.cuUurej  but  they  are  not  usually 
fervently  patriotic  for  their  government 
or  nation.  This  probably  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  never  had  a  govern- 
aient  that  was  denioeratic  and  represent- 
ed the  people.  In  all  their  long  history 
government  has  been  a  family  and  mili- 
tary affair  and  the  people  have  never 
had  any  say  in  the  running  of  national 
affairs.  The  family  has  always  been  the 
essential  unit  in  Chinese  life,  and  family 
interests  always  come  before  national  in- 
terests. Hence  there  has  been  an  amaz- 
ing lack  of  public  spirit  in  China  until 
the  rising  of  the  Eeds. 

Victory  on  the  battlefield  is  an  easy 
means  of  whipping  up  enthusiasm,  but 
such  enthusiasm  soon  cools  down  if  the 
proTtiised  economic  prosperity  does  not 
follow  it  up.  People  want  food,  ehthmg 
and  homes,  and  it  is  on  these  points  that 
the  success  of  the  Communists  with  the 
people  will  depend.  Here  the  Beds  have 
no  easy  task.  Capital  is  needed  to  de- 
velop railways  and  roads^  to  modernize 
agricultural  and  farming  methods  and  to 
build  up  essential  industry  in  the  coun- 
try.  In  the  past  foreign  countries  have 
provided  the  capital  and  brains  to  ac- 
complish these  things.  Now,  with  the 
Iron  Curtain  falling  around  China,  any 
outside  assistance  it  is  thought  wil!  come 
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from  Soviet  Bussia.  However,  tii«  ITidted 
States  is  still  supplying  food  shipments 
to  aid  hungry  Chinese  in  Nationalisl 
territorleBf  Rnd  at  the  Bame  time  hot 
British  and  American  businessmen  are 
anxious  to  begin  trading  ^ith  the  Reds* 
Both  countries  hope  to  establish  "friend- 
ly" relations  with  the  Communists  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  business  with  them. 
Nothing  is  being  done  that  might  offend 
the  Beds,  Foreign  business  interests  are 
hopeful  the  Reds  will  respond  and  make 
use  of  their  valuable  services,  to  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  both  parties.  But,  in  re- 
cent statements  and  actions,  this  uu- 
knoTvn  quantity^  the  Chinese  Reds,  has 
given  the  foreigner  cause  for  the  jitters, 
and  he  is  not  bo  sure  that  he  is  considered 
so  essential  to  Chinese  prosperity  and 
Red  success. 

With  the  civil  war  now  over  as  far  as 
Shanghai  is  concerned,  the  people's  at- 
tention is  quickly  focused  on  the  city's 
next  big  headache,  that  of  money.  The 
Nationalists  proved  wholly  incapable  of 
maintaining  a  steady  currency,  but  were 
constantly  beset  with  deflation.  In  the 
nine  months  that  their  new  ''Gold  ^uan'* 
money ^had  existed  up  till  now,  it  had 
depreciated  from  four  to  one  American 
dollar  to  over  fifty  million  to  one.  Now 
the  Reds"  have  their  own  currency  called 
Jen  Ming  Piao,  or  People's  money,  which 
is  being  introduced  into  the  city.  People 
are  hoping  this  will  not  take  fhe  same 
disastrous  slide  as  the  Nationalists' 
money.  If  foreign  trade  can  soon  He  re- 
sumed in  the  port,  and  the  local  money 
kept  stable,  then  the  city  can  continue 
to  provide  a  living  for  its  teeming  in- 
habitants. Hence  there  are  still  many 
vital  problems  facing  this  city. 

But  at  least  one  major  crisis  has  come 
and  gone,  and  a  further  page  ha^  been 
written  in  the  dazzling  history  of  this 
glamorous  and  iniquitous  city  that  has 
risen  from  tlie  Whangpoo  mud  flats  to  he 
the  fourthdarg&st  on  earth, — Atvake! 
correspondent  in  China, 
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IT  IS  a  strange  thing,  but  some  people 
hurl  insult  and  caustic  criticism  at  the 
aurgical  profession  when  they  are 
healthy,  yet  if  their  bodies  are  crushed 
and  mangled  in  an  auto  accident  they 
are  most  grateful  if  a  surgeon  patches 
them  up  in  time  to.  save  their  life.  The 
same  ones  that  call  the  doctors  of  sur- 
gery 'l^nife-wielding  surgical  demons', 
^'callous  fiends,"  "criminals/'  *'wieked 
men,^'  "saddists  and  perverts''  who  ''lust 
to  enjoy  the  pain  of  others"  later  express 
gratitude  that  a  surgeon  was  able  to  pull 
them  through  when  their  appendix  rup- 
tured. Such  a  paradox  is  due  to  igno- 
rance* Many  of  these  people,  though  hon- 
est and  sincere  in  their  criticism,  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  marvelous  ac- 
complishments of  surgery  until  they  are 
forced  to  personally  Visit  the  operating 
room. 

Emergency  operations  save  many 
lives  following  accidents,  A  leg  or  collar- 
bone of  an  athlete  has  a  compound  frac- 
ture ;  the  hand  of  a  machinist  is  mashed ; 
a  fishhook  snags  a  sportsman's  eyeball; 
a  chicken  hone  strangles  an  old  lady;  an 
oil  reiinery  worker  has  the  skin  burned 
off  his  face  and  arms ;  a  bullet  lodges 
deep  in  the  chest  of  a  hold-up  victim. 
Everyday  these,  and  a  thousand  cases 
like  them,  demand  the  services  of  trained 
surgeons* 

When  a  horse  bit  off  half  of  the  ear 
of  an  8-yfear-old  St.  Louis  girl  surgery 
grafted  it  back  on  two  hours  later  when 
the  lobe  was  recovered  from  the  stable^ 
In  Los  Angeles  ^  girl's  nose  was  sewed 
back  on  after  it  had  been  slashed  off  in 
an  auto  accident  Another  girl  reached 
the  hospital  with  a  fractured  leg  dan- 
gling by  only  a  section  of  muscle.  Today, 
due  to  the  doctor's  skill,  she  walks  on 
two  legs  instead  of  one<  After  a  little  boy 
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fell  on  the  open  blade  of  a  pocket  knife 
and  the  wound  apparently  healed  he 
complained  of  sharp  pains  around  the 
heart.  Surgeons  found  that  the  blade  had 
severed  the  thoracic  duct  in  his  neck  and 
chyle  fluid  had  tilled  the  chest  cavity, 
where  it  crowded  the  heart.  In  Phoenix- 
ville,  Pa.,  three  surgeons  labored  "ftve 
hours  patching  up  the  bullet-riddled 
heart,  lung,  stomach  and  spleen  of  a  man 
who  attempted  suicide.  When  they  fin- 
ished they  had  knit  him  together  with 
150  stitches,  and  he  lived!  In  an  auto 
accident  the  stomach  of  a  GJ  soldier  wag 
squeezed  up  through  the  diaphragm  into 
the  chest  cavity,  and  it  took  surgeons 
four  and  a  half  hours  to  make  a  15-inch 
incision,  remove  one  rib,  and  return  the 
stomach  to  its  normal  position. 

Besides  life-saving  benefits,  victims  of 
accidents  receive  great  blessings  from 
plastic  surgery.  It  is  only  short  of  mirac- 
ulous, the  way  some  that  had  had  half 
their  faces  torn  away  by  shrapnel,  are 
patched  up.  Either  using  soft  cartilage 
from  the  hipbone  or  a  new  synthetic 
plastic  as  scaffolding  upon  which  tissues 
and  skin  are  hung,  plastic  surgeons  htdld 
up  noses,  e^rs,  chins,  etc.  Diseased  arter- 
ies and  bile  ducts  have  also  been  re- 
placed with  tubing  of  synthetic  plastic. 

Correcting  the  Deformed  and  Crippled 

Not  only  is  plastic  surgery  nised  annu- 
ally to  give  new  faces  to  an  estimated 
50,000  persons  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  ill-shaped,  spies  and  re- 
formed criminals,  but  it  is  used  to  cor- 
rect many  deformities.  In  one  case  a  nian 
looked*  as  if  his  ears  had  been  pinned 
on  his  head  upside  down.  In  another,  a 
man  had  webbed  hands  and  feet.  A  freak 
of  nature,  with  one  side  of  his  face  a 
solid  sheet  of  bone,  had  the  upper  and 
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lower  jawa  Beparated  bj  affirg^ry,  ^nd 
with  bone  and  flesli  greiuitg  wad  trand^ 
formed  into  a  nonnar-looking  individual. 
Mothers  can  now  take  home  from  the 
tiospitala  nonnal-IoofciEg  babies  even 
when  born  as  harelips^  thanks  to  siirgery. 
"When  a  baby's  tongne  h\mg  down  its 
windpipe  its  life  was  saved  hy  attaching 
the  tongue  to  the  lower  jaw,  A  baby,  born 
with  an  esophagus  ending  in  a  closed 
pouch  and  its  windpipe  ending  in  its 
stomach,  was  able  to  live  because  sur- 
geons made  the  Jiecessary  correction. 
Once  a  girl  was  born  with  no  mouthy  but 
surgeons  separated  the  fused  jaws,  made 
a  mouth,  and  permitted  it  to  nurse  like 
other  babies.  Another  baby  had  a  sepa- 
rated breastbone  and  only  a  thin  mem- 
brane "window"  over  its  heart  that  al- 
most burst  every  time  it  cried,  yet  sur^ 
gery  corrected  the  defect.  Linda  Thoraon 
was  born  April  14  of  this  year  with  some 
of  her  vital  organs  hanging  outside  her 
body*  After  putting  them  back  in  place^ 
sewing  and  patching  her  up.  the  doctors 
sent  tills  Wisconsin  baby  home  to  a  fam- 
ily of  four  sisters  and  two  brothers. 

In  recent  years  more  and  more  handi- 
capped and  cripj>led  people  have  bene- 
fited from  the  science  of  surgery.  One 
man  having  a  bad  limp  because  one  leg 
was  three  inches  shorter  than  the  other 
had  the  short  leg  lengthened  by  special 
bone  grafting.  In  other  cases,  where 
bones  are  diseased  beyond  repair,  they 
are  replaced  by  a  "spare  parf  supplied 
from  a  quick-freeae  ^'bone^bank'^  locker* 
Even  replacement  of  joints  made  ot 
stainless  steel  and  plastic  has  been  ac- 
complished by  wonder-working  surgery. 
Thus,  otherwise  hopeless  cases  doomed 
to  a  bed-ridden  or  wheel-chair  life  are 
ble&sed  with  full  use  of  their  limbs. 

Even  deformities  caused  by  infantile 
paralysis,  such  as  bowlegs,  knock-knees 
and  hunehbaokj  can  be  corrected  by  sur^ 
gical  science.  There  was  a  eo-ealled 
"spider  bo/*,  17  years  old,  that  had  a 
"floating  pelvis"  that  made  him  walk 
with  his  arms  swinging  below  hia  knees. 
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By  the  use  of  steei  pins  and  metdl  l^&dift, 
and  by  fusing  the  pelvis  to  the  spane^  tidia 
young  man  was  permitted  to  stand  erect 
for  the  first  time  in  his  Hfe, 

Surgery  is  ehh  to  repair  many  dam- 
aged  and  worn-out  parts  of  the  body.  In 
one  very  unusual  case,  where  a  man 
coughed  and  choked  every  time  he  tried 
to  swallow,  a  surgeon  rebuilt  his  whole 
throat.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  oper- 
ations, if  true,  is  the  report  that  a  So^ 
viet  surgeon  successfully  replaced  an 
amputated  tongue  with  a  flap  of  skin, 
and  the  patient  wai  able  to  regain  the 
power  of  speech. 

The  precious  gift  of  sight,  in  many 
cases,  IS  possible  only  because  of  sur- 
gery. Kings  and  nobles,  veterans  and 
aged  grandmothers,  after  years  of  blind- 
ness are  able  to  see  once  again  because 
their  diseased  corneas  have  been  re- 
placed by  healthy  ones.  In  the  future 
surgeons  hope  to  correct  near-  and  far- 
sightedness the  same  way.  When  a  per- 
son's eyes  literally  ^'pop  out  of  their 
-sockets"  surgeons  have  been  able  to  cor- 
rect the  defect.  If  a  blood  clot  fills  the 
eyeball  it  has  been  possible  to  replace 
the  eye  flutd  with  a  fluid  taken  from  the 
spinal  coiumn.  A  very  ingenious  opera- 
tion,  in  cases  where  the  eye  is*  lost,  is  to 
sew  the  muscles  to  an  artificial  plastic 
eye  and  thus  permit  the  false  eye  to  be 
roUed  with  the  good  one. 

Life-naving  by  Surgery 

Fifteen  years  ago  about  18,000  deaths 
a  year  occurred  in  the  UztitBd  BtBtes 
from  appendicitis;  but  improvements  in 
surgery  and  the  use  of  penicillin  have 
reduced  this  figure  75  percent.  Becently 
a  delicate  operation  was  announced  in 
which  diseased  areas  in  the  lungs  were 
removed  without  damaging  the  lunge 
themselves.  In  one  instance  a  tubercular 
lung  was  collapsed  to  allow  it  to  heal  by 
placing  a  number  of  plastic  "ping-pong'' 
balls  in  the  chest  cavity.  Tears  ago,  am- 
putation of  old  persons'  legs  above  the 
knees  resulted  in  gangrene  and  death, 
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felt  now  there  is  little  jiaasardu  with  the 
surgical   prefreezing  mettiode   in   use. 

Hiccup  may  not  seem  like  a  life  or 
death  malady,  but,  if  you  cannot  stop  it, 
you  might  thiiik  so,  A  New  York  woman 
went  down  from  118  to  82  pounds  in  a 
58-day  hiccup  grind,  until  a  surgeon 
severed  her  phrenic  nerve  that  was  caus- 
ing it  Cutting  or  blocking  other  nerves 
and  nerve-eenterg  has  given  relief  from 
many  other  maladies.  Shaking  palsy, 
marked  by  uncontrolled  muscular  trem- 
orSj  has  been  cured  by  cutting  of  certain 
nerves.  Similarly,  the  pain-sensation  of 
coldness,  itching,  cramps  and  burning 
that  seem  to  be  in  "phantom"  hands  and 
legs  after  amputation  a,  have  been  re- 
lieved. And  in  cases  of  paralysis  nerve- 
llocking  with  anesthetics  has  given  re- 
lief for  long  periods  of  time. 

Probing  deep  into  the  brain  and  cut- 
ting certain  sections  in  the  frontal  lobe 
has  short-circuited  mental  distresses  like 
overworryf  anziety,  fear  and  melancho- 
lia. In  a  few  instances  brain  operations 
have  made  "boy-girls"  into  girls,  and 
vice  versa.,  Some  cases  of  insanity  have 
been  permanently  cured  without  loss  of 
initiative  or  intellectual  ability.  Another 
method  J  besides  the  deep  cutting,  sinks 
a  needle  three  inches  into  the  brain,  and 
with  an  electric  current  sears  nerve  tis- 
sues that  give  rise  to  emotional  disturb* 
ances.  Though  these  operations  are  car- 
ried out  with  the  greatest  precision,  the 
risk  is  so  great  they  are  only  a  last  re- 
sort 

Operating  on  the  Heart 

Such  operations  on  the  brain  approach 
death  no  closer  than  surgery  on  the 
heart  For  example,  tne  removal  of  the 
calcified  layer  encasing  the  heart  of  56- 
year-old  Mrs.  Dora  Smith,  of  Pekin,  III 
As  the  surgeon  chipped  and  chiseled  the 
stone-like  growth  away,  one  slip  and  the 
end  would  have  come.  In  cases  where  the 
heart  is  starved  of  blood  while  working 
to  supply  the  rest  of  tlie  body,  surgeons 
have  devised  a  way  of  feeding  back  some 
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of  the  blood  tn  the  heari  A  French  ^ttr-* 
geon  has  been  able  to  open  up  and  scrape 
out  as  much  as  two-foot  lengths  of  har- 
dened arteries,  indeed  a  bold  and  revo- 
lutionary operation, 

'^lue  babies/'  having  defective  heart 
valves  that  prevent  sufficient  oxygen 
from  reaching  the  body,  are  doomed  to 
a  short  life  of  practically  no  activity  un- 
less surgery  can  effect  a  remedy.  One 
method  that  has  proved  80-percent  sno- 
eessful  consists  of  cutting  off  a  large 
artery  near  the  heart  and  joining  it  to 
another  leading  to  the  lungs.  Another 
surgeon,  a  daring  Englishman  command- 
ing the  greatest  skill,  opened  up  the 
heart  itsejf  and  dilated  the  restricted 
valves,  thus  permitting  more  oxygen- 
bearing  blood  to  be  pumped  to  the  body. 
Working  on  heart  valves  damaged  by 
rheumatic  fever,  another  surgeon  in 
South  Carolina  perfected  a  special  lan- 
cet called  a  valvulotome  tliat  is  slipped 
into  an  artery  leading  to  the  constricted 
valves,  where  it  is  used  to  cut  away  the 
clogging  tissue. 

These  clever  accomplishments  of  the 
operating  room  seem  wonderful  in  them- 
selves ;  yet  surgery  has  its  shortcomings. 
Surgery  is  not  only  a  growing  unper- 
fected  science,  it  is  also  an  art;  and  not 
all  surgeons  are  good  artists.  So  often 
the  patient  survives  the  operation  only 
to  die  during  the  recovery.  At  the  best, 
surgery  can  prolong  a  person's  life  only 
a  few  years.  Hence,  a  sober-minded  per- 
son»  while  giving  credit  where  credit  is 
due  and  giving  thanks  for  benefits  re- 
ceived, does  not  .fail  to  acknowledge  that 
such  blessings  are  only  transitory  and 
will  pass  away  with  this  old  world.  Sur- 
geons are  not  the  saviors  of  mankind. 
Nothing  can  compare,  no,  not  even  the 
most  miraculous  surgery  can  match  the 
heajing  blessings  of  Jehovah  God's 
promised  Theocratic  Kingdom.  When  itg 
fuU  power  takes  over  earth's  affairs,  in 
the  near  future,  it  will  do  such  a  perfect 
job  of  restoration  that  there  will  never 
again  be  the  need  for  surgery! 
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FHE  person  who  stated,  "Life  is  a  bat- 
tle between  the  insects  and  man," 
coald  have  had  in  mmd  the  locust 

Although  always  more  or  less  a  nui- 
sance^  written  records  of  ancient  laws 
show  that  apparently  the  Iw^nst  was  also 
usefuL  One  of  these  laws  showed  it  was 
fit  to  be  eaten :  **Even  these^  of  them  ye 
may  .eat ;  the  locust  after  his  Mndj  ajid 
the  baid  locust  .  .  .  and  the  grasshop- 
per ,  .  .  but  all  other  flying  creeping 
thingSj  which  iiave  four  feet,  shaJJ  he  an 
abomination  unto  you/*  (Leviticus 
11:  22, 23)  This  was  a  law  of  one  of  the 
nations  that  had  dealings  with  ancient 
Egypt  thousands  of  years  ago.  Eecords 
show  that  besides  the  Egyptians,  also 
the  Chinese  and  Greeks  fought  the 
plagues.  Preserved  locusts  have  been  un- 
covered in  tJie  tombs  of  Egypt 

Modem-day  nations  such  as  Uruguay 
and  Argentina  wish  that  all  of  the  lo- 
custs were  buried  in  the  tombs  instead 
of  plaguing  South  America  as  they  do 
today.  The  month  of  September  of  1947 
saw  swarms  of  thousands  of  locusts  in 
these  two  Latin-American  countries.  The 
appearance  of  a  swarm  of  these  pests 
effects  an  impression  in  one  that  is  almost 
frightening  at  first.  The  swarm  appears 
so  suddenly  from  a  clear  sky,  sailing  in 
a  very  warm  breeze  in  a  flight  so  low, 
uniform  and  dense  that  it  covers  the 
ground  with  a  shadow.  And  it  is  a  help- 
less feeling  one  has  when  watching  their 
brownish-red  bodies  flapping  transparent 
win^s  steadiiy  hut  surelj  Rjing  onward, 
reflecting  the  sun-rays  off  their  ^hsten- 
ing  bodies, 

Keally,  an  invasion  is  a  spectacle.  One 
Sunday  afternoon  iii  the  siting  of  1947 
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an  enormous  swarrii  landed  on  the  green 
playing  field  of  the  city  stadium  of  Mon- 
tevideo,, Uruguay^^  during  the  afternoon 
soccer  game  (national  pastime  of  Uru- 
guay). Thousands  of  spectators  forgot 
about  the  human  football  players  for  the 
moment  and  directed  all  of  their  atten- 
tion to  the  new  arrivals.  The  game  had 
to  be  stopped  for  a  time.  In  the  same 
city  that  afternoon  swarms  of  locusts 
made  a  comic  sight  as  they  landed  in  the 
main  street  far  away  from  the  stadium 
among  the  crowded  tlioroughfare  of 
pedestrians  and  autos.  Swarms  have 
even  stopped  railroad  trains  in  the  open 
country^  strange  as  it  may  seem. 

But,  of  course,  by  far  the  worst  dam- 
age is  done  to  the  farmer,  A  swarm  fly- 
ing over  his  lands  will  draw  out  the  fol- 
lowing words  from  the  owner.  ''Don't  let 
them  land  liere;  let  them  go  on  and  eat 
up  somebody  else's  crops/'  Some  years 
they  land  and  eat,  and  other  years  they 
pass  by,  and  sometimes  they  do  not  even 
visit  the  section.  As  to  the  year  of  their 
arrival  some  people  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  they  come  every  seven  years 
and  then  do  not  come  for  the  following 
seven.  That  is  wrong.  They  do  have  a  pe- 
riod of  maximum  years  of  invasion  and 
minimum,  but  it  is  not  in  such  clock-like 
fashion.  Others  say  the  climate  governs 
the  goings  and  comings;  but,  although 
this  does  have  something  to  do  with  their 
visits,  it  does  not  asaetlv  bold  true 
either.  One  of  the  other  causes  presented 
by  experts  is  the  ra^aiiojj  of  th/?  ^ilr- 
spots.  Nobody  is  sure  of  th^  reason,. 

But  there  is  a  regularity  in  the  months 
of  their  invasion.  They  always  aii^iv^  in 
the  spring  and  l€a*ein  ihefailVaBO-^iiT 
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BesB  summer  and  winter  rssorts  even  as 
the  richer  class  of  Ne%  Torterg  winters 
in  Miami  or  Los  Angeles.  The  "cancel- 
late"  loeust  of  Uruguay  spends  his  winter 
in 'the  Argentine*  And  these  vacationers 
are  not  old-fashioned  either^  they  use 
the  latest  style  of  travel — tliey  go  by 
air.  And  they  require  that  the  air  be 
air-conditioned  when  traveling-  They 
watch  the  thermometer  very  closely  and 
will  undertake  a  trip  only  under  the  ex- 
act temperature  desired. 

But  once  they  have  taken  off,  they  are 
set  to  complete  a  long  journey,  ui  South, 
America  making  flights  of  2^,000  miles. 
They  sail  in  the  warm  winds.  To  the 
casual  onlooker  at  first  observance  they 
appear  to  be  very  poor  pilots,  seemingly 
being  blown  along  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind.  Apparently  noting 
this  characteristic  Biblical  writers  pic- 
tured the  uncontroUability  as  being 
"tossed  up  and  down  as  a  locust".  But  an 
extended  study  of  the  flight  proves  that 
they  are  expert  pilots  and  follow  their 
bearing  jjerfectly.  Of  course,  sometimes 
natural  circumstances  alter  the  case  and 
result  in  a  terrible  catastrophe.  Some- 
times in  Uruguay  an  entire  swarm  will 
be  blown  into  the  ocean  to  drown.  This 
happened  with  the  locusts  that  plagued 
ancient  Egypt^  as  the  record  states :  *the 
east  wind  brought  them  and  the  west 
wind  carried  them  away/  it  blew  them 
all  into  the  sea.  T 

However^  they  generally  complete 
their  long-distance  flights  to  foreign  soil 
without  mishap.  After  once  lawding  in 
the  new  country  they  confine  their  flying 
to  only  short  local  hops  froni  one  green 
field  to  another.  Ag  it  is  stated,  "as  the 
running  to  and  fro  of  locusts  shall  he 
run  upon  them."  In  the  cool  of  the  day 


tney  are  aiways  ■  grounaeu  ,  uul  .  wj,ihu 
the  rise  in  temperature  of  a  few  degrees 
of  heat  they  conmience  to  fly  about  as  the 
writer  Nahum  of  old  noted:  "camp  in 
the  hedg^es  in  the  cold  day,  but  when  the 
sun  ariseth  they  flee  away,  and  their 
place  is  not  known  wh^re  they  are." 
— Nah.  3 :  17. 

Man-made  barriers  do  not  disturb 
these  travelers;  they  pay  no  attention 
at  all  to  the  artificial  boundaries  between 
countries  and  are  very  indifferent  as  to 
passports,  visas  and  other  red  tape  re- 
quired of  human  travelers.  Neither  do 
they  worry  about '  food  or  baggage, 
Eeally  they  worry  about  very  little,  only 
the  temperature.  They  calmly  sail  along 
in  a  hot  wind  in  gigantic  masses,  tiie 
lowest  fliers  just  barely  clearing  the 
trees  and  housetops,  and  the  highest  fli- 
ers 'way  up.  In  Uruguay  they  fly  a  fixed 
route  year  after  year  and  seldom  vary 
from  it.  The  invaders  enter  the  national 
territorj^  from  the  Argentine  on  the 
north  near  the  rural  sections  of  Paysan- 
du,  Salto  and  Artigas ;  from  there  always 
head  southward  but  seldom  reach  the 
river  Plata  at  Montevideo.  These  are  of 
the  family  of  the  great  South  American 
center  comprising  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  Paraguay  and  Chile,  and  some- 
times extending  to  include  Bolivia  and 
Peru. 

Stomach  a  Bottomless  Fit 

What  is  the  locust  problem?  It  is  not 
the  flying,  but  the  landing,  that  consti- 
tutes the  problem  of  his  enemy  man.  His 
flying  does  not  bother 
anything,  but  after  land- 
ing he  eats  up  every- 
thing in  sight.  This 
brings  up  a  big  feature, 
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Ida  appetite.  What  an  appetite  be  doea 
liavel  Years  ago  aa  Argentine  fellow 
determined  by  experiments  (in  1923) 
that  one  ioonst  could  eat  half  of  hiB  weight 
or  more  each  day;  eatijig  one-tenth  of 
his  weight  each  meal  and  eating  several 
meala  each  day.  His  appetite  seemingly 
is  never  satisfied;  having  a  atoinach  that 
is  literally  a  bottomless  pit,  the  locust 
is  always  hungry.  Apparently  the  food 
eaten  is  not  even  digested.  It  seema  that 
the  locust  bites  off  and  swallows  the  leaf 
&sd  it  almost  goes  right  through  the 
body  without  stopping, 

Aa  said  before,  there  ie  one  factor  that 
stops  his  eating,  and  that  ie  the  tempera- 
ture. They  are  finicky  about  the  heat  in 
the  dining-roomj  absolutely  passing  up 
the  most  appetiaing  diet,  refusing  to  eat 
one  bite,  if  the  tempelrature  is  not  suit- 
able. On  the  average,  however,  the  total 
damage  is  affeeted  little  by  this  in  the 
Latin-American  countries  because  al- 
most every  day  during  the  summer 
months  is  hot  enough  to  please  them. 

Raising  the  Family 

Uruguayan  farmers  have  asked;  "Why 
do  they  come  to  Uruguay  to  eat  up  our 
crops  r  Why  don't  they  stay  in  Argentina,, 
where  they  belong?"  The  locusts  them- 
selves  can  answer  that  question  with  the 
excuse  th&t  has  age  almost  from  eter- 
nity* It  is:  "To  raise  a  family/'  That  is 
the  main  reason  why  the  locusts  pick  up 
and  fly  the  long  diatanees  to  foreign 
lands.  They  go  to  mate  and  leave  their 
young  ones  to  grow  up  in  a  land  ot 
abundant  fresh  greens. 

The  mating^  lasts  from  2  to  25  hours  j 
after  the  mating  the  death  is  liable  to 
occur  at  any  time.  Finishing  the  mating 
the  husband  deserts  the  wife  and  goes 
off  with  a  bunch  of  other  fellows  to  self- 
ishly enjoy  himself.  But  absence  of  the 
mac  does  not  bother  the  wife;  she  has 
work  on  her  mind  now.  She  must  first 
search  for  a  suitable  spot  to  lay  her  eggs. 
And,  of  all  places,  she  finds  the  spot  in 
the  center  of  a  dry,  barren  ground  free  of 
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Tegetatlon  wher^  die  dirt  is  as  haxd  9» 
a  brick.  It  just  suits  her  desire.  She  sii^ 
a  hole  in  the  ground  and  lays  her  eggs. 
And  the  number  of  eggs  that  she  lays! 
From  SO  to  120  in  one  sitting,  and  she 
sits  from  2  to  6  times.  This  means  that 
from  400  to  700  ^ggs  will  be  produced 
from  one  pair.  Quite  a  family.  No  wonder 
she  is  nervous  during  the  time  of  ^gg- 
laying. 

The  protection  that  she  makes  for  the 
eggs  is  a.  clever  thing.  She  pours  a  self- 
manufactured  foamy  lii^uid  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole,  which  dries,  forming  the 
floor  of  the  cartridge.  She  lays  her  100 
or  so  eg^s  inside  the  cartridge,  finally 
finishing  it  over  with  more  of  the  frothy 
lic^uid,  forming  a  compact  lid.  During 
this  work  she  is  not  the  least  bit  lonely. 
Thousands  of  other  female  locusts  lay 
eggs  in  the  same  field  at  the  same  time. 
Eeaily  they  are  as  thick  as  ffies.  Finish- 
ing the  egg-laying  the  women  fly  off  to 
join  their  husbands,  deserting  the  chil- 
dren as  orphans.  However,  a  few  fe- 
males are  assigned  to  remain  and  watch 
the  egg-field  until  the  young  ones  hatch. 

The  time  that  it  takes  before  the  ^gg^ 
will  hatch  varies  with  the  temperature, 
Bometimes  it  will  be  20  days  before  the 
youn^  ones  break  out  of  the  cartridges. 
At  birth  they  are  not  locusts,  but  are 
small  mosquitoes.  This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  eight  stages  of  life  beginning  with  the 
worm  and  finishing  with  the  locust.  As 
mosquitoes  they  eat  very  little,  spending 
most  of  their  time  bathing  in  the  sun. 
They  have  no  privacy  in  their  sun*bath& 
either.  Imagine  the  sight  with  699  broth- 
ers and  sisters  in  his  own  family  be- 
Bides  all  of  tlie  kids  of  the  thouaanda 
of  neighboring  families !  The  community 
life  of  a  locust  begins  at  birth  and  con- 
tinues until  death.  It  might  be  said  a 
locust  never  spends  a  moment  alone. 

In  addition  to  the  mosquito  form  of 
life  the  insect  passes  a  stage  as  a  grass- 
hopper, Tes^  a  bright-colored  type,  sim- 
ilar to  those  apeeimens  which  tfie  trout- 
fishers  of  the  Rocky  mountains  use  for 
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vait  on  the  fiehhook  Ai  ^^^s^spppers 
they  flash  lond  colors  and,  as  their  name 
sug^eata,  they  hop  about  instead  of  fly- 
ing, because  they  do  not  yet  have  "wings 
in  this  seeondiQ,ry  stage*  The  grasshop- 
per spends  his  days  jumping  from  car- 
rot patch  to  carrot  patch.  He  spends  the 
night  over  the  vegetation  in  a  drowsy 
condition,  but  early  in  the  morning  with 
the  first  sunrays  he  begins  to  move.  His 
first  act  natnri^ly  in  harmony  with  his 
reputation  is  to  take  his  position  at  the 
breakfast  table,  which  consists  of  a  juicy 
lesif.  With  the  temperature  in  his  favor 
he  will  continue  this  procedure  off  and 
on  all  day  long^  hopping  from  one  lettf 
to  another,  blending  breakfast  into  din- 
ner and  dinner  into  supper.  Doing  thie 
day  after  day,  innumerable  quantities  of 
these  fellows  destroy  completely  field 
after  field,  not  passing  up  one  green  leaf. 
Such  a  healthy  diet  develops  the  grass- 
hopper to  make  his  last  change,  that  is, 
into  a  full-growh  locust  with  wings. 

The  change  from  grasshopper  to  lo- 
cust is  a  spectacle.  He  takes  an  odd  posi- 
tion, hooking  his  legs  to  a  tiny  twig  on 
the  ground.  Then,  with  his  head  bent 
down,  he  begins  the  strennons  task  of 
shedding  his  old  suit  He  expands  his 
body  in?the  middle  as  though  inflated  by 
air  pressure.  He  uses  a  muscular  move- 
ment which  only  the  locust  possesses, 
and  finally  separates  the  skin  ill  the  cen- 
ter and  it  begins  to  slide  down  off  over 
his  head.  He  nnally  succeeds  in  pulling  it 
completely  off  and  tosses  it  to  one  side 
as  one  would  with  a  worthless,  worn- 
out  suit  of  clothes;  which  it  really  is. 

But  what  a  sight  the  poor  bug  is  with- 
out his  suit!  The  eyesockets  in  his  head 
are  empty,  his  entire  body  is  naked 
(without  a  stitch  of  clothing)  and  his 
legs  and  feelers  are  moist,  soft  and  ten- 
der just  as  a  newborn  babe.  It  is  a  help- 
leas,  defenseless  position  of  the  locust 
and  even  his  weakest  enemies  can  easily 
knock  him  over  and  finish  him  off.  It  is 
the  most  dangerous  moment  of  his  life. 
But  after  drying  out  his  body  in  the  sun 
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his  anm^red  akin  begins  to  show  itself 
and  his  enemies  then  scatter  and  will 
bother  him  no  more.  As  his  legs  stiffen 
up  he  hops  around  a  bit. 

Then  with  the  first  warm  day  he  tries 
out  his  newly  formed  wings.  But  before 
taking  off  the  groimd  he  warms  up  m 
the  same  manner  as  a  big  league  base- 
ball pitcher  before  the  game,  and  finally 
with  the  temperature  just  right,  at  18 
degrees  centigrfuie  [about  64  degrees 
Fahrenheit],  he  takes  off.  He  takes  off 
in  a  warm  wind  together  with  his  thou- 
sands of  companions. 

Fighting  the  Plague 

And  this  is  when  the  bewildered  farm- 
er askSj  ^'How  can  we  stop  them!"  In 
South  America  that  question  has  ^one 
unanswered  for  a  long  time.  In  times 
past  the  individual  farmer  did  very  lit- 
tle about  the  locust  as  Jong  as  his  own 
crops  were  not  bothered.  When  a  swarm 
did  arrive,  only  then  would  he  stir  into 
action,  nervously  running  about  in  the 
field  waving  a  flag  on  the  end  of  a  pole, 
chasing  the  invaders  from  one  spot  to 
another.  The  locusts  would  rise  up  in 
front,  fly  back  over  his  head,  and  land 
behind  and  continue  eating  hardly  with* 
out  interruption.  Other  farmers  raced 
up  and  down  the  field  beating  on  tin  cans 
as  the  invading  locusts  flew  over  head. 
The  bugs  do  not  land,  because  of  the 
noise;  but  they  return  later  and  eat  up 
everything. 

South  Americans  have  learned  th%t 
the  combat  with  the  locust  has  to  be  a 
continuous,  year-round  job*  Toward  this 
end  the  agriculturists  have  studied  the 
habits  and  have  developed  useful  arras 
to  control  and  destroy  the  pest.  Some 
such  developments  are:  poison  bait  to 
feed  him,  powdered  chemicals  to  spray 
over  his  body,  traps  to  catch  the  grass* 
hoppers,  plows  to  disk  up  the  egg-fields, 
flame-throwers  to  bum  Up  the  mosqui- 
toes, and  even  importing  enemy-insects 
to  spread  over  the  land  to  fight  hinti.  The 
flame-throwers  are,  of  course,  the  moat 
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thrilling  to  wateh,  but  actaaDy  are  rath- 
er impractical  Jjeeause  the  operation  is 
very  costly  and  dangeronB,  espeeialty  in 
South  America,  where  gasoliite  is  so 
very  high-priced 

The  battle  against  the  locnst  ie  real 
warfare.  An  airplane  is-flown  over  a  cul- 
tivated field  at  low  altitude  and  scat- 
ters behind  a  powdered,  poison  smoke 
that  settles  down  over  a  swarm  sitting 
on  the  ground.  It  is  similar  to  a  smoke- 
screen laid  over  an  enemy  battleship.  It 
is  nofabJe  that  the  aviator  chooses  a  cool 
day  to  use  his  weapon,  knowing  that  the 
locust  will  not  fly  off  of  Jhe  ground  at 
lower  temperatures*  On  a  wartn  day  the 
locust  takes  right  off  and  there  is  danger 
of  smothering  the  plaiie  by  the  swarm. 

In  fields  where  the  grasshoppers  are 
mowing  down  the  green  pasture  faster 
than  lawn  mowets  could  do  it  and  they 
are  as  thick  as  flies  on  the  ground,  ihe 
trap  method  is  effective.  They  set  up  a 
galvanized  sheet-iron  bin  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  infantry  of  the  locusts.  In 
short  order  the  bin  three  feet  high  and 
about  25  feet  square  is  plumb  full  of  the 
insects  and  running  over*  It  is  then 
sprayed  with  chemicals  or  simply  cov- 
ered over  with  dirt  to  smother  the  lo- 
custs. 

Another  attack  is  this,  Disking  up  the 
hard,  barren,  uncultivated  field  of  egg 
deposits  will  uproot  some  of  the  buried 
cartridges  loaded  with  hundreds  of 
locust-eggs,  and  theoretically  should  be 
the  most  efficient  method;  the  advantage 
being  to  exterminate  a  hundred  locusts 
in  one  cartridge,  whereas  after  hatching 
the  insects  are  not  so  concentrated.  To 
do  this,  however^  one  needs  labor,  plows 
and  horses  or  tractors.  Furthermore, 
one  has  to  pay  the  plowman  and  feed  the 
horses  and  buy  the  plows.  It  is  an  ex- 
pensive proposition  and  the  results  do 
sot  compensate  for  the  costs. 

But,  as  stated  previously,  these  lo- 
custs are  travelers,  and  so  another  de- 
velopment came  into  existence.  The  Uru- 
guayan experts  now  have  a  locust  con- 
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trol  central  office  in  Montevideo.  This 
office  each  day  receives  a  pile  of  tele- 
grams, letters  and  telephone  calls  from 
the  departments  In  the  interior.  These 
calls  give  the  location  and  direction  of 
locust  flights.  Field  squads  in  the  sec- 
tion soon  to  be  invaded  are  notified,  and 
they  pick  up  the  equipment  and  move  to 
the  attack,  and  they  get  results.  Sprayed 
with  the  poison  powder  the  locusts 
die  within  3  to  24  hours.  Feeding  them 
the  arsenic  bait  always  kills  when  the 
temperature  is  suitable  for  locust-eating 
and  the  bait  is  fresh.*  And,  contrary  to 
general  opinion,  the  bait  will  not  kill 
livestock  or,  in  fact,  any  warm-blooded 
animal,  although  it  is  harmful  to  cold- 
blooded insects,  such  as  bees,  A  pow^der- 
epraying  airplane  is  the  most  cffioieTit 
weapon  of  all,^  hut  it  also  has  its  prob- 
lems. Since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lo- 
cate the  locGsts  from  an  airpJaij^,  a 
ground  crew  of  men  must  be  on  the  spot 
ahead  of  the  plane  to  outline  the  swarm 
of  locusts. 

Obstacles  in  the  Fight 

But  tahc  is  cheap,  while  fighting  lo- 
custs is  expensive.  The  politicians  in 
charge  talk  much  but  act  little.  Pouring 
out  words  into  the  air  costs  notiiing, 
whereas  shelling  out  coin  to  show  action 
touches  the  moneybag.  And  the  average 
farmer  shows  a  good-will  spirit  to  fight 
only  when  the  locust  is  actually  in  his 
own  field,  but  is  rather  lebelliaue  as  to 
going  out  into  open  country  during  other 
months  to  fight  them. 

The  scientists  and  hidlogists^  the  en- 
gineers and  chemists,  have  studied  the 
locust,  have  developed  sure  methods  to 
kill  him,  and,  now  that  the  second  world 
war  has  ended^  can  buy  the  equipment, 
that  is,  airplanes,  jeeps,  poison,  Many 
sincere  men  really  want  to,  they  ^^fft 
their  heart  and  mind  set  on  thai  But 
what  holds  them  back?  Their  hands  are 
tied  up  by  the  endless  roll  of  red  tape 
developed  by  the  politicians.  The  prac- 
tical men  are  rendered  powerless  by  it. 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Uruguay 
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Whom  God  Begets  Spiritually 

AS  WE  stated  in  otir  previous  article, 
it  is  God'^s  will  that  all  those  who  are 
made  members  of  His  kingdom  with 
Christ  shall  die  as  human  creatures  and 
be  resurrected  and  live  in  the  spirit  with 
Christ  Jesus.  Such  faithful  ones  die  as 
He  died  and,  being  faithful  till  death, 
have  a  part  in  His  resurrection,  the 
"first  resurrection",  (Philippians  3:10; 
Revelation  20:  6)  Those  selected  to  be- 
come prospective  members  of  the  heav- 
enly Mngdom  God  therefore  justifies  "by 
faith  and  counts  such  justified  ones  as 
now  dead  with  Christ  Jesus  and  so  He 
begets  them  to  life  as  spirit  creatures. 
Romans  6:3-8  says  oil  this:  "Know  ye 
not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  bap- 
tized into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized 
into  his  death?  Therefore  we  are  buried 
with  him  by  baptism  into  death :  that  like 
as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead 
by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we 
also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.  For 
if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the 
likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in 
the  likeness  of  his  resurrection:  know- 
ing this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified 
with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be 
destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not 
serve  sin.  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed 
from  sin.  Now  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ, 
we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with 
him." 

The  term  hegetting  means  a  father^s 
acknowledging  that  the  child  is  his  son. 
G-od  gives  the  assurance  of  sonship  to 
the  obedient  ones  by  and  through  His 
written  Word:-  "Of  his  own  will  begat 
he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we 
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should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his 
creatures."  (James  1  r  18)  A  Christian 
begotten  by  God  is  counted  as  a  new 
creature  in  Christ  and  on  his  way  to  life 
in  the  Kingdom,  which  life  he  will  re- 
ceive if  he  continues  faithfill  to  the  end. 
''Therefore  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he 
is  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed 
away;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new. 
And  all  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  retv 
oneiled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation."  "For  ye  are  dead,  and 
your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  When 
Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then 
shall  ye  also  appear  with  him  in  glory/' 
— 2  Corinthians  5: 17, 18;  Golossians 
3:3,4. 

These  begotten  ones  are  caMed  or 
taken  into  the  covenant  for  the  King- 
dom, So,  if  they  keep  on  faithful  to  the 
end  of  their  earthly  jburney,  they  have 
the  assurance  of  being  in  the  Kingdom. 

All  consecrated  persons  who  are  justi- 
fied and  begotten  of  Almighty  Gpd  by 
His  spirit  He  calls  or  invites  with  the 
''high  calling'*,  that  is,  the  '^oly  calling'. 
It  is  a  heavenly  calling,  to  a  place  with 
Jesus  Christ  in  His  kingdom.  Hence 
2  Timothy  1:9  says:  God  ''hath  saved 
us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling, 
not  according  to  our  works,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which 
was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the 
world  began." 

Evolutionists  and  teachers  of  the  trar* 
ditions  of  men  or  religionists  are  gener- 
ally acknowledged  as  ^'brainy",  and  will 
such  persons  be  called  for  that  reason  to 
the  kingdom  of  God?  The  apostle  an- 
swers, at  1  Corinthians  1:  26-29 :  "Ye  see 
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yonr  calling,  jareturen^  How  that  not 
many  wise  men  after  the  fleshy  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  nobie,  are^called:  bnt 
God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise;  and  God 
hath  choeeh  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty; 
and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things 
which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen, 
yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring 
to  nought  things  that  are :  that  no  flesh 
should  glory  in  his  presence." 

Persons  called  to  heaven  with  the  holy 
calling  are  selected  to  become  members 
of  the  glorified  'Tjody  of  Chtisf' ;  and  to 
them  it  is  written:  "Wherennto  he  called 
you  by  our  gospel,  to  the  ohtaiDing  of 
the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/* 
{2  Theasalonians  2:14)  Those  who  are 
consecrated  aa  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  called  to  suffer  unjustly  as  footstep 
followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Says 
1  Peter  2:21  on  this:  "For  even  here- 
unto were  ye  called :  because  Christ  also 
suffered  for  us  [unjustly],  leaving  us 
an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his 
steps."  When  a  person  has  thus  been 
called  to  the  Kingdom  he  must  continue 
to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  against 
everything  1-  that  seeks  to  destroy  his 
faith,—!  Timothy  6:12. 

All  the  called  ones  compose  a  church 
or  congregation.  Church  is  another  name 
applied  to  the  Kingdom  class,  of  which 
Christ  Jesus  is  the  Head,  Lord  and 
Chief,  and  of  which  the  144,000  found 
faithful  tiQ  death  are  members.  Hence 
the  true  church  is  composed  of  One  and 
144,000.  (Revelation  7:1-8  and  14:.l-'3) 
This  word  church  has  been  much  misused 
among  men,  and  many  religious  persons 
think  that  by  it  the  Bible  means  a  reli- 
gious building  in  which  to  meet  for  re- 
Bgious  purposes.  But  in  the  Bible  it 
means    exclusively    ''congregation"    or 

'^assembly,  which  has  been  brought  to- 
gether by  a  call.  This  is  the  way  Jesua 
used  it  in  the  following  connection:  He 
had  propounded  to  His  disciples  this 
question:  **TVhom  say  ye  that  I  amf 
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J4ie  manifestt  purpose  of  that  question 
was  to  nffotd  an  opportunity  for  His  dis- 
ciples to  make  known  whether  they  rec- 
ognized Him  as  the  Messiah,  the  Christ, 
or  not  Jehovah  God  had  promised  to 
send  the  Messiah,  or  Anointed  One,  and 
now  did  Jesus'  disciples  believe  that  He 
was  that  Sent  One?  Here  we  read:  "And 
Simon  Peter  answered  and  said^  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona:  for 
flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven* 
And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  That  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it/' — Matthew  16 :  16-18. 

We  do  not  have  to  identify  the  reli- 
gious organization  of  great  power  and 
influence  in  the  world  that  has  for  cen- 
turies taught  its  religious  population 
that  Jesus  said  He  would  buUd  His 
church  upon  Peter,  You  know  the  organ- 
ization from  its  continual  repetitious 
statement  of  its  claim  to  be  that  one  and 
only  church.  But  did  Jesus  tell  Peter  He 
would  build  His  church  upon  him?  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind!  Peter  had  answered  the 
Question,  saying  to  Jesus :  "Thou  art  the 
Ihrist  the  Son  of  the  living  G'od/'  That 
was  what  Andrew  told  Pdter  about  three 
years  before;  '^'He  first  findeth  his  own 
brother  Simon,  and  saith  unto  him,  We 
have  found  the  Messias,  which  is,  being 
interpreted,  the  Christ/'  And  right  after 
Andrew,  Nathanael  said  to  Jesus :  '*Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God;  thou  art  the  King 
of  Israel"  (John  1 :  41, 49)  To  Peter's 
answer  Jesus  replied:  "My  Fatherj  who 
is  in  heaven,  has  revealed  this  to  you. 
Tou  did  not  get  the  conviction  from  any- 
one else,'  Then  Jesus  added;  ^HJpon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  church;  and  the 
gates  of  heU  [mankind's  gravel  shall  not 
prevail  against  it"  This  must  be  true, 
because  Jesus  and  the  members  of  the 
'^body  of  Christ"  are  the  only  ones  God 
grants  immortahty.  But  more  on  this 
point  we  reserve  to  a  succeeding  issue. 

AWAKE! 


Everlasting  Life  Fosstble? 


IN  A  letter  to  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nalj  published  in  the  March  2,  1946, 
issue,  on  the  silbject  of  longevity  Dr. 
Hugh  Mackintosh  wrote : 

Your  correspondents  appear  to  have  over- 
looked two  rather  important  indicators  con- 
cerning longevity.  Pirstj  hnman  remains  have 
been  disinterred  by  archaeologista,  almost  cer- 
tainly pre-Plood,  having'  characteristics  tjjat 
indicate  longevity  far  greater  than  artythttig 
we  can  at  present  eoneeive.  The  most  striking 
indication  is  the  extraordinary  way  in  which 
the  teeth  are  worn  right  down  into  their 
sockets  by  long  usage.  Thus  "the  ancient 
cemetery  at  Ur  (i.e.,  Abraham's  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees),  and  the  still  more  ancient  one 
{circa  2^000  years  older)  at  the  neighbouring 
site  called  Al-Ubaidj  testify  strongly  not  only 
against  revolutionary  theories'  but  also  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  Bible  in  ascribing  long  life- 
periods  to  primeval  mankind," 

And  Sir  Arthur  Keith  states:  "Certainly, 
as  physical  anthropologists  measure  people, 
the  laUr  people  of  Ur  were  not  the  Bqudl  of 
the  earlier  people  found  at  Al-tlbaid'* ;  and 
again:  "The  ancient  Sumerians  were  a  large- 
headed,  large-brained  people,  approaching  or 
exceeding  in  these  respects  the  longer-headed 
races  of  Europe,  .  .  ,  The  teeth  of  the  early 
Sumerians  of  the  Al-IIbaid  cemetery  were 
worn  down  to  an  extraordinary  degree — much 
more  than  those  of  the  people  buried  in  the 
later  cemetery  of  Ur  itself/^  Actually  there  is 
ample  secular  evidence  to  show  that  ^ere  once 
exited  on  this  earth  of  ours  a  race  of  men 
of  magnificent  physique,  splendidly  muscled, 
with  a  brftin  capacity  exceeding  that  of  mod- 
em man,  and  having  all  the  signs  of  extreme 
longevity. 

My  second  point  is  that  in  trying  to  esti- 
mate the  claims  of  the  Bible  for  great  length 
of  years  your  correspondents  are  assuming 
that  climatic  conditions  on  the  earth  have 
always  been  as  they  are  now,  whereas  there  is 
much  evidence  that  that  is  not  so.  In  his  book 
Evolutionary  Geology  McCreadie  Price  shows 
that  the  geological  evidence  supports  the  view 
that  at  one  time  the  earth  enjoyed  a  uniform- 
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ly  warm  climate  from  pole  lO  pole  ideally 
suited  for  the  growth  and  long  life  of  plants 
and  animals.  The  plants  and  animals  that  ex- 
isted then  and  whose  species  have  survived 
to  the  present  day  were  giants  of  their  kind. 
He  also  shows  that  a  catastrophe  of  world- 
wide character  occurred  that  could  only  b^ 
explained  by  the  Flood  of  the  Bible* 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  be  visual- 
ized as  giving  a  uniformly  warm  and  equable 
climate — namely,  something  that  would  en- 
velop the  whole  earth  so  as  to  prevent  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  penetrating  its 
surface  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  heat- 
trap.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  imagined  as 
doing  this  is  a  complete  envelope  of  water 
vapour  high  up  in  the  atmosphere  or  at  its 
upper  limit.  Under  such  conditions  the  climate 
would  be  uniformly  warm,  with  no  extremes 
of  any  kind,  and  there  would  be  no  showers 
bnt  a  heavy  dew  to  water  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Nor  would  the  seasons  exist  as  they  do 
now,  nor  the  dear  distinction  between  day 
and  night  that  a  direct  view  of  the  sun,  moon» 
and -stars  gives. 

If,  by  some  chance  cause,  this  belt  or  en- 
velope of  water  vapour  were  to  be  precipitated 
on  to  the  earth,  the  result  would  be  a  flood 
of  the  extent  described  in  the  Bible,  with  all^ 
those  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and 
drought,  that  wa  now  experience  due  to  the 
action  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

From  the  June,  1948,  issue  of  the  8^- 
eniific  Americcm  the  foUowingis  quoted 
from  the  article  entitled  "The  Biology  of 
Old  Age": 

In  the  middle  ISSO's  Rudolf  Schoenheimer 
and  a  group  of  co-workers  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
launched  a  radioactive-tracer  study  of  the 
traffic  that  goes  on  among  body  constituents. 
By  determining  the  fate  of  'labeled"  sub- 
stances which  were  fed  to  experimental  Ani-* 
mals,  Schoenheimer  was  soon  able  to  demon- 
strate that  long  after  gr()wth  has  stopped  the 
structural  materials  of  the  organism  are  in  an 
endlessly  unsettled  state. 

If  a  labeled  protein  building  stone  is  fed 
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to  &  rat  on  Tuesday,  it  ■wall  by  Thuraday  be 
tovjid  incorporated  into  proteins^  all  over  the 
body,  even  in  such  apparently  inactive  struc^ 
tures  as.  tendons  and  ligaments.  Fats  are  just 
as  unstable ;  in  tissue  fats  and  in  fat  deposits 
alike  there  is  a  restless  fitting  in  and  thromng 
out  of  molecules.  Not  even  bone  appears  to  be 
satisfied  with  its  structure.  If  radioactive 
phosphorus  is  fed,  the  largest  part  of  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  bone  salts  of  the  skeleton, 
and,  within  a  month,  finds  its  way  out  again. 

So  the  body  is  just  as  much  in  proce^  of 
cdnstruction  when  size  increase  has  stopped  as 
when  It  is  proceeding.  That  fact  takes  care  of 
the  old  fear  that  mature  organs  must  inevi- 
tably "wear  out"  or  exhaust  their  ^Vital  re- 
serve". Ye\  the  body  does  become  old.  With 
the  passage  of  time,  tissues  become  drier  and 
infiltered  with  fat,  blood  vessels  harden,  mus- 
cles weaken,  bones  grow  brittle,  eyes  and  ears 
gradually  fail.  Apparently  the  processes  of 
self-renewal  fall  ever  shorter  of  maintaining 
the  efficieney  of  youth. 

And  now  a  third  quotation  on  the  sub- 
ject, tbis  time  taken  from  the  January, 


194:9j  issue  of  Mechanix  Illustrated, 
on  a  recent  conference  of  medical  spe- 
cialists and  surgeons  at  the  DeCourcy 
Clinic  in  Cincinnati : 

"Every  human  tissue  is  endowed  with  po- 
tential immortality/^  the  doctors  decided, 
"when  adequately  provided  with  food  factors, 
oxygen  and 'suitable  warmth^  and  when  re- 
moval of  wastes  m  carefully  effected.  Time 
has  no  effect  on  human  tissues  maintained  un- 
der such  conditions  " 

Whiat  is  the  conclusion  of  the  matter? 
That  science  sees  no  impossibility  in  hu- 
man creatures'  living  forever  under  the 
proper'  conditions.  Relieved  from  the 
degeneration  and  imperfection  and  sin 
inherited  from  fallen  Adam  and  Eve,  re- 
stored to  the  original  perfection  of  flesh 
enjoyed  by  the  first  human  pair ^  provided 
with  proper  air  and  food  and  drink  in  a 
paradise  earth,  with  the  powers  of  §elf- 
renewal  of  body  tissues  maintained,  the 
human  body  would  be  eternally  youthfuL 
All  these  requirements  for  everlasting 
life  will  be  met  in  the  new  world  prom* 
ised  by  Jehovah  God. 


Seen  with  the  Eye 

Do  you  ask  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  power,  a  Creator 
and  Director  of  the  universe?  With  the  eye  you  may  daily  see  proof 
in  ahundance:  the  flight  of  the  bird,  the  delicate  shading  and  graceful 
form  of  the  myriads  of  flowerSj  the  orderly  movement  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  throughout  the  vast  expanse  of  the  universe,  yes,  even  the 
functioning  of  your  eye  and  mind  as  you  read  this  page.  But  even 
greater  proof  of  God^s  existence  than  this  is  available  and  it  may  be 
clearly  seen  through  the  eye  of  faith*  To  aid  you  to  experience  the  joy 
that  comes  with  such  understanding  may  we  direct  your  attention  to 
the  320-page  book  ''Let  God  Be  True"f  As  your  eye  drinks  in  its  con- 
tents you  will  face  the  future  with  hope. 


Name 


WATORTOWSB  UT  AdMu  St.  Btwddrit  1«  N.  Y. 

I  TpflDt  to  read  "Let  Chd  Be  True*'.    I  enclose  35c  for  my  oopy. 

Street  ._ ^ „ , ™ , 


CSty 
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dWAKE ! 


•**  ^  ^  A.TC  H  B I^ 
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Conmiunisti  £xcomnimilcated 

^  The  Roman  Cathollo  Church, 
which  claims  to  have  gfllned 
117,000  cf>nTerts  In  the  United 
States  diirlDK  the  past  year,  fac- 
es the  losing  of  millions  of  ad- 
herents due  to  R  flrastic  anti- 
€/>m)nimUt  ra<^v«  6u  the  pAH 
ot  Plus  Xir,  July  13.  The 
pope  ^^olared  that  all  Commu- 
nists attflthed  to  the  GathoHc 
Church  would  b&  automatlcaily 
exeommuuioated  ••  \t  thfey  know- 
ingly and  freely  continue  in  be- 
ing siich.  (The  pope  never  ex- 
communicated Catholic-KaKl  Hit- 
ler nor  imsued  any  restrictiona 
agaJ  ast  Fascism  or  Nazism, 
which*  under  Fcgntlin  D.  Itociae- 
velt^  wsre  cousldered  worse  fev He 
than  Oomnmnism,)  The  esoom- 
muoioatiou  de^^ree  against  Cath- 
olic CoQimunLsts  was  leeued  in 
plain  terms,  so  that  the  common 
man  <;ould  underatand.  It  was 
SSid  £o  be  &  '^oisjor  excommuni- 
catlon"  that  was  in  store  for  auy 
Catholics  who  tried  to  be  Oom- 
munlsts  too.  Ttat  Tueaus  all  the 
seven  eacTnuients  of  the  church 
would  T>e  denied  them. 

Czei^h  Mlulster  of  Justice 
Aleiet  Ceplcba,  on  the  day  after 
the  Papal  decree  was  issued. 
warned  that  a  ay  one  try  ing  to 
enforce  the  excomniunicatlou 
would  b6  prosecuted- aft  a  traitor. 
He  also  announced  that  the 
Czech  CommTinist  regime  plans 
to  seize  practically  all  church 
property  Qnd  to  control  church 
affairs  in  CEedioSlovakia. 


W@I1L© 


World  Council  of  OlmrcheA 

^  Meeting  at  Chlche&ter,'  Eng- 
land .  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  mid- July  feebly 
echoed  the  anti-Communist  hla^t 
from  the  Vatican.  The  council, 
repreaentlng  155  denoml  ne  tl  ons 
of  i4  countries,  on  July  14  called 
upon  all  churches  and  Christians 
in  totalitarian  lands  to  reslat  all 
atc^jnipts  to  mate  t&em  waver  /□ 
their  faith.  The -councIVs  Central 
Committee,  meeting  privately, 
said  iu  a  prepareil  stEitement: 
"Liberty  which  they  receive  from 
their  Lord  cannot  he  taken  away 
by  the  violence  or  threat  of  any 
world  power  or  destroyed  by  suf- 
fering" The  comnaittee  also 'flflld 
"the  churches  themaelTea  T«ust 
bear  no  small  part  of  the  blame 
for  the  resentment  among  the 
underprivileged  masses  of  the 
world,  since  their  own  efforts  to 
realise  the  brotherhood  of  man 
JiaFe  been  so  wealr*'.  The  commit- 
tee also  condemned  "the  domina- 
tl on  of  m Inorlty  religious  by 
churchly  majorities",  a  reference 
to  Franco  Spain,  A  British  Metb- 
odlst  leader  on  the  committee  in- 
slated  that  Catholic  domination 
of  Protestants  in  Spain  wa^ 
worse  than  Communist  oppre^ 
slon  of  churches, 

England's  DitfLcnIttes.  ; 

^  The  big  problem  In  England 
In  early  July  was  money  trouble, 
aEgra vfl  ted  by  a  doc3cworkers' 
fttrlte.  The  strllce  was  called  be- 
cause  the  docl£Workera   refused 


to  unload  two  Canadian  veoaels 
which  had  been  loaded  without 
the  approval  of  the  Cauadlaa 
Seamen's  Union,  due  to  a  juris- 
dictional dispute.  Thern  was  no 
give  and  take  whatsoever  be- 
tween ttie  two  sides  la  the  Ixin- 
don  strike-  The  Labor  govern^ 
ment  had  to  proclaim  a  state  of 
emergency,  which,  however^  only 
spread  the  trouble.  Aii  this  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  la  econom- 
ically very  sick.  It  is  as  If  the 
members  of  a  family  bepon  to 
fight  one  another  fa  the  sicfcrooui 
of  the  head  of  that  family.  The 
result  of  the  whole  mess  la  that 
the  people  will  have  to  put  up 
with  more  austerity,  a  slash  of 
25  percent  being  made  in  Ameri- 
can Imports. 

Chlmgr  Kal-sliok 

Endla  Retirement 

^  Generalissimo  Cbt&ng  Kai- 
shek,  coming  out  of  retirement 
after  six  months  spent  on  the 
Island  of  Formosa,  resumed  his 
post  as  leader  of  the  Kuomlntang 
party  in  early  July.  He  pleaded 
for  more  American  aid  to  help 
the  Nationalist  forces  aj^alnst  the 
Chinese  Communists.  He  said  a 
uew  major  master  strategy  plan 
to  defeat  the  Commun I ats  had 
be^n  drawp  up  in  a  series  H>f  con- 
ferences with  political  anij  mili- 
tary-leaderi^ 

ChlaGg  left  hl3  ronaosa  head- 
<iuarter3  to  fly  to  Maatla  to  con- 
fer with  Presldeut  Elpidlo  Qulrl- 
no.  Arriving  in  the  Philippl.nes  on 
the  9th  the  two  Far  East  leadera 
conferred  for  some  time.  A  joint 
statement  was  issued  asking  fi>r 
a  Pacific  union  agaioat  Commu- 
nism similar  to  the  Atlantic  Pact 
line-up.  Returning  to  China, 
Chiang  went  to  the  Nationalist 
capital  at  Oaoton  and  there 
established  a  supreme  council 
charged  with  directing  the  re- 
newed fight  against  Oommuuista. 

Lebanon-  ISxecttteB' Rebel  Leader 

^  The  rebellion  that  he  had 
launched  In  the  Syrian'  frontier 
regloa  having  coll^tiaed  a  few- 
hours  prevlovsiy,  AMtDu  Ssadeh 
was  executed  in  I*bnnoo  by  a 
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July  fi.  According  to  some  news- 
piaper  reports  lie  aaplred  to  be- 
come tb©  mtler  of  the  Middle 
Bast  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Popular  S,THaii  party,  which* 
along  wltb  all  other  political  par- 
ties,  had    beeu    dissolved    Botae 

The  highly  respected  editor  f>t 
the  Beirut  nefl^apaper  Au  Nahar, 
Ghaasflft  Tuenl,  on  July  14  was 

sentenced  to  three  months*  Im- 
prlaonmeilt  for  an  article  in  his 
paper  in  whleh  he  criticized  the 
cpurt  that  sentenced  Saadeh  to 
death.  The  same  court  sent  edi- 
tor Tnenl  to  prison  for  qnestlon- 
ing  the  propriety  of  the  spe^y 
trial  and  eiecntlon  of  Snadeh, 
fi.Dd  for  polnCini:  out  that  no 
prefls  representatives  were  pres- 
ent at  the  trial. 

Tha  TobiuiBky  Tragedy 

^  A  Tel  Aviv  dispatch  dated 
Jnly  11  disclosed  that  a  former 
high-ranking  H  a  g  a  &  a  h  offlcePf 
lisser  Berl,  had  been  charged 
by  the  Israeli  goTcrnment  with 
maaslaughter  in  the  case  M 
Meyer  Toblansfcy,  a  Haganah 
officer  w1k>  '  had  been  evBcuted 
for  trea^n  (n  Jerusalem  laflt 
year  In  early  July  Tohlansky 
was  fully  exonerated,  and  hla 
remains  were  e^Tiumed  and  re- 
buried  with  full  military  hon- 
orfl.  Beri  was  named  as  the  first 
of  those  to  be  brought  to  trial 
for  being  Involved  In  the  court- 
martJal  of  Toblansky  for  alleged 
treason.  The  trial  has  been  or- 
dered by  PrJm&  Mlaister  Ben 
Gnrlon  to  rectify  *'a  grave  and 
tragic  miscarriage  of  justice". 
The  TsraeU  government  has,  how- 
evert  turned  down  an  appeal  to 
reconsider  the  trial  and  condem- 
nation of  Jesus. 

Vatican  Aocubbs  Israel 
^  The  Vatican  radio  In  early 
July  accuped  l&rael  of  having  re- 
fused tty  return  Catholic  FranciS' 
can  property.  The  Israeli  con- 
tended  that  the  Vatican  demand- 
ed that  they  repair  the  Arab- 
damaged  Franciscan  chapel  and 
convent   en   Mount   Zlpn,    which 


the  sonemmeDt  Is  williistfl  to  ra 
turn  but  not  to  repair. 

NeiiTQ  Meettng^  Bombed 

^  While  Prfcae  Minister  Jswb- 
bnrlal  Nehru  of  India  on  July  14 
was  addres^ng  a  huge  crowd  of 
men  and  women  on  the  subject 
of  the  "Communlat  trouble"  a 
bomb  exploded  In  the  corner  of 
the  Calcutta  parade  grounds 
where  the  meeting  wa^  beln^ 
held.  A  policeman  wa$  killed  and 
some  fifty  person  b  injured/ A  few- 
days  previous  twenty  persons 
were  Injured  In  a  clash  with  po- 
lice after  the  premier's  car  had 
been  atoned  as  he  drove  to  Cal- 
cutta from  the  airport, 

Sufcamo  Returns 

^  President  Sukarno  of  Indo- 
nesia on  July  6  returned  to  the 
capital  from  which  he  had  been 
ejected  last  January  by  the 
Dutch  police,  action,  after  which 
he  was  interned  on  Banka  island. 
Be,  together  with  Premier  Mo- 
hammed Hattaj  Foreign  Minister 
Hadji  Augus  Sftllm  and  other 
tnembera  of  the  government  were 
flown  from  Bahka  in  a  TJ.  S.  Air 
Force  plane  sent  by  the  U,  N, 
Oommisalon.  The  returning  offi- 
cials were  welcomed  by  cheertnj; 
throngs.  At  the  Palace  the  Indo- 
nesian national  anthem  was  sung 
and  prayers  said. 

Atlantic  Faot  Debate 

^  In  the  protracted  Senatorial 
debate  on  the  Atlantic  Pact  In 
early  July  Senator  Taft  said  he 
felt  compelled  to  vote  ogalBst  it 
because  he  believed  it  would 
'•promote  war  In  the  world  rather 
than  peace"  and  that  the  pact 
carried  with  It  an  obligation  to 
"assist  in  arming  at  our  e^cpcase'' 
the  European  co-slgnera.  He  said 
It  would  arm  half  the  world 
against  the  Soviet, 

Senator  John  Foster  Dulles, 
who  is  filling  out  the  remainder 
of  Senator  Wagner's  terms  ns- 
aerted  that  opposers  of  the  pact 
were  raising  "false  and  danger- 
ous Interpretations*'  of  what  Le 
involved.  He  satd  all  it  would 
require  would  be  for  the  United 
States  to  hold  an  atomic  bomb  In 


readiness  for  tiie  asBlstaiic«,ef 
^ny  nation  atta^eA 

Alabama  Vii^enoB 
^  Floggings  by  masked  mMi  In 
Alabama,  li  nked  wi  th  the  K  u 
Klux  Klan  and  its  hooded  Elans- 
men»  reached  such  a  sta^e  io 
early  Jaly  that  a  special  grand 
Jury  In  Birmingham  Indicted  17 
persons  on  45  counts,  Klansmen, 
however,  denied  they  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  floggings, 
though  these  were  carried  out  by 
men  in  regalia  similar  to  their 
own,  A  Klan  leader  was  Jailed 
for  refusing  to  produce  Klan 
records  called  for  by  the  court. 
In  mid-July  the  Inquiry  halted  in 
coTtfuslou  when  It  was  found  that 
one  of  the  jnrors  was  a  member 
of  the  Klan. 

Bed  Teacher  Ban 

^  On  July  6  the  3,000  delegates 
to  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation's convention  at  Boston 
voted  In  favor  of  a  straight  ban 
against  permitting  Communist 
party  members  to  teach  in  the 
nation's  schools.  Only  a  few  In- 
effective volccff  were  raised  In 
oj^wai  tlon  to  the  motloo.  The 
N.  E.  A.  has  a  memhershtp  of 
425,CM)0'  and  an  affiliated  mem- 
bership of  800,000.  It  Is  the  most 
powerful  school  organization  Id 
the  U.S.,  and  its  policies  are 
often  put  into  effect  in  thfe  na- 
tion's schools.  The  anti-Commu- 
nist aetion  came  after  the  con- 
vention heard  a  report  by  twenty 
prominent  educfltona^  Including 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  president 
of  Columbia  Untveratty^  and 
James  Brjant  Conant,  president 
of  Harvard  UQlversLty,  The  re- 
port recommended  that  membere 
of  the  Communist  party  be 
barred  from  teaching  posts,  The 
delegates,  going  further,  on 
July  9  voted  to  bar  Communists 
from  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion. 

U.  S.  Steel  Strike  Thivi^t 
^  T^Tien  In  early  July  steel 
workers  sought  a  fourth  round  of 
wage  increasea.  and  better  pen- 
sion provisions,  flteel  companies 
resisted    the    demands    on    the 
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iS&tm  tbftt  &l^er  costs  voifld 
mean  hUcher  i>rlce«»  Mnher  prlccM 
lower  HA.'i^s  ftiif3  lower  produtrtlon, 
and  low*r  proaTictfon  wouJd 
meftn  iinemployaient.  Negotla* 
tlons  wer6  undertaken  by  the 
federal  government  on  Jnly  7. 
Cyrus  Cblng,  director  of  ttie  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service^  called  tax  the  union's 
president  aod  the  representa.- 
tive  of  the  ^tcel  company  to 
meet  with, him,  but  the  parley 
bro^  do^u  and  the  Issue  had  to 
be  taken  to.  the  White  House, 
President  Ttuman  proposed  a  flO* 
daj  watting  period  while  a  board 
of  Inquiry  studied  tlie  sltnatlOQ 
and  made  recommendations.  The 
steel  company  at  first  rejected 
the  plan,  l?ut  when  the  Slo^l 
Workers  Union  on  the  IStb  cajled 
a  strike,  U  gave  In  to  the  In- 
quiry plan. 

Wage  Drive  of  ClO 

^  The  cro  United  Automobile 
Worlcers  Unlon^  meeting  In  Mil- 
waukee, on  July  15  adopted  a 
resolution  supporting  a  special 
aasessment  that  would  raise  over 
$8,000,000  in  a  matter  of  weeks 
to  carry  op  a  Ford  strike.  They 
also  voted  lu  support  of  a  resolu- 
tion that  forbids  company  secu- 
rity clauses  In  all  futnre  con- 
tracts. These  clauses  were  in- 
tended to  guarantee  companies 
against  wildcat  strikes.  The  drive 
for  a  fourth  round  of  wage  in- 
creases was  accordingly  shifted 
from  steel  to  the  auto  Industry. 

IT,  S,  Houaliig:  BUI  Passed 

^  Senate  and  Houae  conferees 
on  July  6  reached  agreement  on 
the  final  form  of  the  National 
Housing  Bill.  The  conference  re- 
port proTlded  for  810,000  untta  of 
low-rent  bousing  over  a  period 
of  ftlx  years.  The  Congresa  com- 
pieted  action  on  Che  compromise 
measure  July  s  and  sent  it  to  the 
white  House.  The  president 
signed  it  July  15.  Raymond  M, 
Foley,  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
trator, scheduled  a  rapid  start  on 
the  bilVa  low-rent  housing  fea- 
ture, and  bored  to  get  50.000 
units  well  nnder  way  within  the 
next  year.  The  btit  calls  for  the 
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destractlon  of  a  iiltim  d'tvellliiif. 
tmit  for  «Terr  new  unit  bnllt  hy 
cities  recelTfn?  governmeat  aid. 

Man<qH)]y  InqaSry 
^  Atliorough  in4iilry  Into  Ameri- 
can   monopoly    power    an  d    the 
Question  whether  old  anti-trust 

laws  fit  the  present-day  situation 
was  started  in  Congress  in  early 
July.  The  president  gave  his  full 
approval  to  the  luTestlgation,  to 
be  carried  on  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. He  directed  natnerous  agen- 
cies of  the  federal  government 
to  co-operate  fully  with  the  com- 
mittee as  it  made  Its  Investiga- 
tions. Said  he,  "There  la  no  more 
serious  problem  afFectlng  our 
country  and  Its  free  Institutions," 
Attorney  Geaera]  Clark  told  the 
committee  that  monopoly  was  an 
**ecouomlc  blackjack''^ 

Hiss  Fer^uiy  TdaX  Ends 
^  The  sensational  six-week  Hiss 
perjury  trial  in  New  York  ended 
July  9  as  a  deadlocked  Jury 
standing  8  to  4  for  conviction  was 
dlSTaissed.  Federal  officials  an- 
nounced they  would  move  to 
p]aee  the  caae  on  the  court  calen- 
dar for  a  new  trial.  Hies,  at  one 
time  an  adviser  of  Fresldeut 
Roosevelt,  was  on  trial  chiefly  on 
the  liasls  of  charges  against  him 
by  the  seven-times  perjured 
Whittaker  Chambers,  A  type- 
writer and  certain  copied  govern- 
ment documents  left  the  veracity 
of  Hiss  In  doubt 

Negroes  on  JoHea 

^  The  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
ruled  July  13  that  counties  with 
substantial  Negro  populations 
must  put  Negroes  on  their  grand 
jury  and  0|ther  Jury  lists.  The 
court  said  it  was  compelled  to 
raake  this  ruling  because  numer-' 
ous  decistone  by  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  would  make  It  Ille- 
gal to  try  a  Negro  without  some 
member  of  his  own  race  being  on 
the  trial  jury.  - 

Erhenbar^  on  U.  S.  Press 

^  In  an  article  specially  written 
for  the  10,000th  issue  of  the  So- 
Viet    newspaper    itve«fi%    Uya 


Bhr«nhiir9»  Sf^vlet  propftganda 
wrtteip  said  that  the  American 
Ppm*  today  was  a  "gigantic  U^, 
a  swarming  banality,  a  skyscrap- 
er of  stupidity'*.  Mr,  Ehtenburg's 
words  at  least  Ibdlcated  he  did 
not  think  highly  of  the  American 
pre«a.  No  doubt  he  considers  a 
press  dominated  by  the  party 
better  than  one  dominated,  by  big 
.  bnslEesa-  He  said  many  publiBh- 
er«  Id  America  admitted  quite 
frankly  they  depended  on  big 
concema  that  usmI  their  advor^ 
tlslng  columns. 

Hlndsssenty  Sentence  Upheld 

^  The  High  Court  of  Hungary 
on  July  6  affirmed  the  conviction 
of  Joseph  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
and  his  sentence  of  life  Impria- 
obment.  The  court  said  the  car- 
dinal should  have  been  handed, 
but  decided  to  let  the  life  sen- 
tence stand  because  "the  case 
had  lost  Its  original  Importance", 

l^ngs  over  India 

4-  Special  permission  bad  been 
granted  the  Royal  Dutch  Con- 
stelJation  to  fly  over  arrl  stop  In 
India,  which  had  banned  the 
|andtng  of  Dutch  planes  doe  to 
the  Indonesian  conflict-  There 
were  thirteen  American  news- 
paper, magazine  and  radio  corre- 
spondents among  the  45  on  board, 
returning  from  a  tour  pf  Indo- 
nesia, The  special  permission 
may  well  have  spelled  the  doom 
of  all  the  persona  on  board.  The 
great  place  circled  the  airport  at 
Delhi  three  times.  There  was  a 
blinding  rain.  Once  more  It 
circled  for  a  final  swpep  before 
attempting  to  land.  Into  the  Po- 
wal  range  of  mountains  It 
crashed  and  exploded* 

African  Drought 

^  Id  early  July  the  drought  In 
the  greater  part  of  easterh  Cape 
Province  became  so  bad  that  the 
daily  water  ration  of  East  Lon- 
don, with  its  TSpOOO  Inhabitants, 
had  to  be  reduced  to  two  gallons 
per  person.  Sea  water  was  dis- 
tributed for  washing  and  bathing 
ptu*poses,  In  rural  areas  livestock 
wan  perisbing. 
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A  Word  to  the  Wise  Is  Sufficient 

Long  drawn-out  arguments,  doubts  and  indecision  do  not  plague 
the  path  of  a  wise  man*  One  who  is  wise  is  willing  to  consider  each 
word  of  evidence  witlt  an  unbiased  niind^  to  weigh  the  facts  carefully 
and  then  to  make  a  decision  which  is  in  harmony  with  good  judginent 
and  his  own  eternal  welfare. 

Tn  these  troubled  last  days,  when  the  final  end  of  all  wickedness 
is  near  at  hand,  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  all  who  will  heed  that  the  Scrip- 
tural facts  concerning  the  time  in  which  we  are  liying  he  called  to 
attention.  Not  all  will  hear,  of  course.  "The  wsij  of  a  fool  is  right  in 
his  own  eyes :  but  he  that  hearkeneth  unto  counsel  is  wise." — ProT.  12 :  15. 

The  seveD  SS^pa^^e  and  64-page  booklets  Ueted  below  contain  a  wealth 
of  Informatioii  concemlDg  tbe  Bible  and  what  It  predicts  for  omr  day: 

The  Kingdom  Hope  of  All  Manhind 
The  Joy  of  All  the  People 
The  '^Commarvier  to  the  Peoples'' 
One  Worldt  One  Qovemment 
Fighting  for  IJberty  on  the  Home  Front 
Freedom  in  the  Net*^  World 
ReU^n  Reaps  the  Whirludnd 

Only  25c  will  bring  all  seven  booklets  to  yon.  Send  for  your  copies 
today,  compare  their  contents  with  your  Bible,  and  then  decide  for 

yourself  tJie  merits  of  the  comforting  niessa^f  they  brin^, 

■ ■  *  ^■«-' 

I  am  endoaing  25c.  Pleast  spnd  ^l^e  the  seveD  booklets.  The  Kinffdom  Hvp^  of  All  hiankxtid^  The  Jo^  of 
All  tho  People,  The  'T/jjawifln/fe^  io  th£  Ppopl^*\  On^  WorJd,  One  Ofucrntnentt  Fiffhtijtff  ft?r  JAberiy  on 
tfie  Home  Frdnt,  Freedom  in  the  A'^h)  W&r/d,  and  ReUgiun  Heaps  the  Whirlwind. 
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Television's  Triple  Challenge 

To  movies^  radio»  home 

Total  Peace  in  a  New  World 

This  old  world's  practice  of  total  war  to  give  way  to 
a  peace  that  penetrates  all  fronts  of  human  living 


^  I  I 


Berlin  Still  Shivers  in  the  Cold  War 

But  lifting  of  the  blockade  brings  a  breathing  spell 

■  ■  I 

Is  Blood  Transfusion  Scriptural? 

Ancient  Egyptians  practiced  it 
long  before  modem  medical  science 
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THE   MISSION    OF    TKIS    JOURNAL 

News  sources  that  ar«  abU  to  keep  you  avsraiu  to  -tiie  vital  iaffues 
of  our  tifnes  mtut  b^  tiiifetterE(t  by  censoriihip  und  eelfii^  interests, 
"Awake/"  fia*  no  fetters^  it  recognisa;*  ikct^  iocres  fdcia^  i/^  fre*  tp 
pul>lL»h  facts.  It  is  not  boimd  hy  political  urnbltions  or  obligations ;  It  Is 
Ufihornpcre^l  by  <idvertZ3crs  -whose  toefi  muBt  not  he  tread  upon ;  ft  ia 
unprejudiced  hy  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  Itself  free  that 
It  ixi^y  speak  freely  to  you.  But  It  does  not  abude  its  freedofn^  It 
xrutintalns  integrity  to  trtith, 

"Awake  1*^  uses  the  re^lar  neMrs  chnnnclsj  but  ia  not  depcndctit  on 
thefn.  Its  own  correspondents  arc  on  aJl  continents,  In  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncen^ored,  ofi-the>s^nes 
reports  come  to  you  throu^ii  these  coJumnff.  This  feiumQl  *s  viewpoint 
is  not  narro'W,  but  is  internationaL  It  is  read  in  many  nations^  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  a^es.  Through  i-Es  pages  many  fields  of 
knowledge  pass  in  review — ►^vemment,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  wonders — 'why,  its  cover- 
age ia  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the -heavens, 

*  Awake  1"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  prindplesj  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
jTii^umcr^  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delin<[ucnt  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  &  rights 
ecus  Nev/  World, 

Get  acquainted  with  'Awake!*'  Keep  awake  by  reading  "Awakcl" 
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TELEVISION'S  TRIPLE  CHALLENGE 
To  Movies,  Radio,  Home 


A  MILLION  and  a  half  people  now 
own  television  sets  which  they  will 
tell  you  about  and  demonstrate  as  happi- 
ly as  they  would  show  you  the  new  baby. 

But  for  a  variety  of  reasons^  ineluding 
expense,  inaccessibility  to  telecasting 
stations,  and  disappointment  with  pro- 
grama  and  reception,  the  majority  of 
families  might  be  catalogued  by  televi- 
sion sales  firms  as  "prospects,  decision 
reserved". 

On  the  other  hand,  for  many  crowned 
heads  of  radio  and  the  movies,  the  rise 
of  television  has  already  developed  an 
ominous  roar.  The  public  may  pleasur- 
ably  dabble  in  the  lapping  waters,  but 
for  them,  the  tide's  increase— projected 
at  3  million  receivrng  &et&  by  1950,  and 
400  sending  stations  by  1951 — is  like 
viewing  from  your  beach  house  the  ap- 
proach of  a  tidal  wave.  The  chief  though 
silent  lamenters  in  Hollywood^  where 
words  were  never  rare  and  speechless- 
ness is  well-nigh  scandalous^  have  lately 
resorted  to  the  harried  politician's  "No. 
comment"  to  queries. 

Pained  most  acutely  are  the  Big  Five 
in  the  film  industry,  Paramount,  Warner 
Brothers,  20th  Century-Fox,  Loew's  Inc. 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer),  and  RKO  ("bo 
classified  because  of  their  control  of  the 
theater  chains'^),  the  multimiUion^dollar 
picture  producers.  So  rich  from  former 
exploits  that,  quipped  one  writer,  a  Big 
Five  e:s:eeutive  could  not  afford  the  time 
to  pick  up  a  five-dollar  bill  if  he  dropped 
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it^  they  stre  now  reportedly  weepitig  in 
theit^ampagne. 

While  the  threat  to  the  standard  radio 
broadcasters  has  been  equal  to  if  not 
more  imminent  than  the  menace  to  the 
movie  monopoly,  the  transition  or  con- 
version to  television,  which  many  have 
commenced,  does  not  offer  such  thorny 

{►roblems.  In  addition,  Television's  ehai- 
enge  comes  at  a  time  when  the  cinema 
combine  has  other  headaches;  dwindling 
home  revenue,  loss  of  foreign  markets, 
and  the  unfavorable  U,  S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  ownership  of  theater  chains. 
Ladfin  with  astronomical  overhead  and 
nnaccustomed  to  economies,  the  major 
companies  can  only  enter  the  new  and 
admittedly  promising  field  of  maMng  in- 
expensive half-hour  films  for  television, 
after  severe  flesh  pounding  and  painful 
pruninga. 

Movies  for  Telecasting 

To  bring  this  point  home  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  remember  that  according  to 
pr<Kiuc^von.  head  of  the  Metro-Gold'wytL- 
Mayer  studios,  Dore  Schary,  a  picture 
cost  of  ''only  $1,500,000  isn't  excessiye 
these  days",  while  Jerry  Fairbanks,  Inc., 
and  Hal  Roach,  formerly  famed  for  their 
comedies  and  educational  shorts,  for  ex- 
ample, have  turned  to  the  production  of 
^'television  film  quickies"  at  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  half-hour  show.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  sell  30-minute  shorts 
to  television  sponsors  for  these  prices; 


Eo  it  is  easily  seen  that  markets  wxe  now, 
as  far  aa  televisian  advertisers  are  con- 
cerned, and  naay  likely  always  he^  non- 
existent for  million-dollar  films- 

At  tlie  present  outJook,  teleyisiojiy  far 
from  supplanting  the  motion  picture^ 
will  undonhtedly  stimulate  its  prodnc- 
tion.  Short-sighted  American  magnates, 
who  have  refused  to  release  any  but  the 
oldest  films  for  telecasting,  have  been 
^nrjprised  at  the  eager  reception  of  ten- 
nna  fifteen-year-olds.  They  were  even 
more  horrified  at  the  release  recently  of 
52  British  films^  most  of  whic^b  the  movie 
monopoly  had  exclxided  from  exliibition 
in  America^  and  which  featured  such  fine 
actors  as  James  Mason  and  Gracie 
Fields,  for  telecasting  in  this  country. 

Do  these  rumblings  portend  a  breach 
in  the  censorship  barrier  also?  Will  oth- 
ers, to  fulfill  the  expanding  need  for 
films  for  television,  >vhich  some  estimate 
may  rea<?h  ten  times  the  present  demand 
for  all  types  of  films^  tnm  their  talents 
to  this  field?  Will  they  then  dare  to  risk 
the  unusual,  the  varied,  the  factual^  the 
edifying,  breaking  through  the  tiresome- 
ly  circmnscribed  Hollywood  mode  ?  Life's 
interests  are  not  limited  to  ^*boy  meets 
^rV%  religious  processions,  distortions 
of  history,  implausible  dilemmas  of  for- 
tune's handsome  and  curvaceous,  sagas 
of  the  West,  played  with  the  repetitious- 
ness  of  creative  sterility.  May  the  people 
now  begin  to  learn  how  to  use  newly  de- 
signed jaeJfSj  home  moderniziijg,  first-aid 
procedure,  practical  landscaping,  car- 
pentering, sales  approach^  public  speak- 
ing, as  well  as  receiving  novel  entertadn- 
ment,  all  by  the  effective  audio-yisual 
method?  In  a  word,  will  tiie  puxitic,  so 
much  exploited  and  restricted  to  reli- 
giously censored  movie  fare^  now  get  a 
break  t 

Most  authorities  believe  that  telecasts 
will  constitute  almost  one-half  of  film 
presentations-  ^'Motion  pictures/'  opined 
Eric  Johnston^  president  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association,  *'in  my  judgment  wiil 
be  the  sturdy  backbone  of  television-  I 
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think  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  televi- 
sion programming  will  be  built  on  mo- 
tion pictures  for  two  principal  reasons: 
(1)  their  guarantee  of  technical  and  pro- 
gramming  perfection,  and  (2)  the  assur- 
anee  of  repeat  performance  and  wider 
distribution,  which  they  can  bring  tele- 
vision J' 

Points  to  Ponder 

Problems  of  production  bombard  'live 
show^'  dramas.  Half-hour  plays  require 
20  hours  or  more  for  rehearsal,  permit 
only  about  a&  much  change  of  locale  as 
an  actor  can  make  in  a  minute,  make 
script  impossible  and  whispel^ed  prompt- 
ings worse, \rith  consequent  strains  on 
pJayers'  unexceptional  memoj^i^s^  aUow 
no  *'retakes",  magnify  mistakes,  are  im- 
practical for  circuit  exhibitions.  Further- 
more, when  the  telecast  i^aches  the  re- 
ceiver it  is  a  motion  picture,  whether  it 
originates  from  televising  'live*'  actors 
or  not 

Consequently  it  is  not  the  demand  for 
pictures  that  television  will  curtail.  The 
publicity  director  of  Jerry  Fairbanks 
stated  that  their  company  atone  last  year 
produced  the  equivalent  of  57  feature 
pictures,  chiefly  for  television.  Compared 
on  a  footage  basis  this  exceeds  the  out- 
put of  any  of  the  major  companies,  who, 
all  together^  produced  an  estimated  375 
films  in  1948.  Admittedly  the  ma&ters  of 
technique,  the  major  studios  apparently 
fear  the  change-over,  if  they  attempt  it, 
to  Jess  expensiVe  productions^  and  loss 
of  theater  audience, 

"^VTiistlers  in  the  dark''  count  on  **the 
gregarious  instinct'*  to  maintain  theater 
attendance,  even  when  television  has 
flooded  the  country  with  1,000  stations 
and  a  60,000,000  audience  anticipated  in 
five  to  six  years.  Others,  including  the 
magnate  Samuel  G-oldwyn,  look  to 
"phonevision" — a  device  for  sending 
"called  for''  feature  pictures  over  in- 
dividual telephone  line  at  a  fee  collected 
with  the  regular  billing — to  prevent  the 
dispersion  of  filmdom's  status  quo. 

However  much  or  little  these  factors, 
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may  modify  future  changes  in  public 
custom,  they  will  not  dam  one  popular 
trend;  If  you  can  see  a  good  movie  at 
home,  it  will  take  a  much  better  one  to 
cause  yon  to  breast  wind,  weather,  park- 
ing problems,  traffic  hazards,  and  spend 
time  and  money  to  go  out.  Indeed  the 
omens  are  very  good  for  some  changes, 
very  interesting  to  a  public  buffeted  and 
regimented  in  their 
movie  fare. 

A  burning  question  M. 
of  related  interest 
concerns  the  course  ^^  '^ 
of  C  a  t  h  0 1  i  fi  censor- 
ship of  the  movies. 
Television  is  under 
the  control  of  the 
Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 
Already  the  FCC  has  BABY  CHOWS  UPl 
i&sued  the  dictum  for- 
bidding ownership  of  more  than  five  tele- 
vision stations  by  a  single  interest.  Para- 
mount, which  had  invested  in  DnMont 
and  KTLA  and  indicated  it's  intention  of 
further  entering  the  field  of  teievision, 
observed  the  official  frown.  For  this  or 
other  reasons  two  of  the  Big  Five  have 
attempted  no  invasion  of  the  television 
field.  If  then  by  failure  to  dominate  tlie 
television  industry,  control  of  the  cinema 
passes  fr«m  the  hands  of  the  Big  Five, 
what  will  happen  to  their  self-imposed 
censorship,  placed  so  cravenly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Hierarchy? 
Will  the  Breen  office,  which  kept  the  ma- 
jor companies  cowering  in  the  religious 
corner,  be  able  to  force  its  dictatorship 
on  the  FCC  ? 

fe/et^wn  ft<iC€%  Beyond  Forecasts 

Even  such  enthusiastic  developers  as 
David  Sarnoff,  board  chairman  of  RCA, 
and  called  the  "Father  of  American  Tele- 
vision" did  not  envision  the  full  scope 
of  postwar  telefvision  expansion.  In  his 
epochal  speech  of  September,  1947»  when 
there  were  only  13  stations  on  the  air, 
his  predicted  total  of  750,000  receiving 
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sets  difltributed  t^  the  end  of  1948  en* 
countered  some  disbelief.  Thirty-fliree 
percent  beyond  General  Sarnoffs  figure, 
the  year*fl  close  saw  approximately  a 
million  receivers  in  operation.  Still  leap- 
ing ahead,  the  flood  is  given  another 
startling  measure  by  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  24, 1949 : 
Today  there  are  1,500,000  aeta^  with  a  reg- 
ular audience  of  upward 
of  ^,000,000.  Iri  one  year 
the  number  of  stations 
has  jtnnped  from  sirteen 
to  sixty-four,  ma,king 
television  available  to  40 
percent  of  the  country's 
population.  ,  »  .  By  the 
end  of  this  year  it  is 
estimated  that  3,000,000 
receivers  will  be  in  use, 
and  by  the  end  of  next 
year  6,000»000.  With 
the  opening  of  coast-to-coast  network  servieej 
expected  in  1953  at  the  latest,  television  looks 
forward  in  toMT  years  to  serving  19,000,000 
families  and^  a  total  audience  of  better  than 
50j000f000-  In  sixyears  the  number  of  stations 
is  expected  to  reach  1,000. 

Merlin  H-  Aylesworth,  first  president 
of  NBC,  estimated  in  Lookj  April  26, 
1949,  that '%  the  end  of  the  year  4,000>- 
000  homes  will  have  television^*  and  that 
,  from  New  York  a  "coasial  cable  will 
reach  the  West  Coast  early  next  year*\ 

Television's  Beginmngs 

The  idea  of  transmitting  light  and 
shadow  by  electricity  was  suggested  as 
early  as  1873,  when  a  telegraph  operator 
noticed  that  his  transmitter  worked  dif- 
ferently on  sunny  days  from  the  way  it 
worked  on  cloudy  days.  Twenty-five  nrii- 
lion  dollars  and  much  labor,  stady  and 
research  gave  the  .idea  a  concentrated 
treatment  to  solve  the  technical  problems 
of  television  just  jip  to  the  close  o£  1946, 
Londoners,  however^^  as  early  as  1912, 
witnessed  at  Self  ridges  Department 
Store  the  first  public  debut  of  television 
carried  over  wires.  Progress  slowed  for 


many  years.  It  was  not  until  1928  that 
General  Electric  televised  the  first  great 
news  event — Al  Smith  accepting  the 
nomination  for  the  presidency. 

Up  xmtii  the  1930's  the  machinery  for 
television  was  so  heavy  that  one  exhibi- 
tion collapsed  a  Baltimore  stage.  All  this 
ended  with  the  development  of  the 
cathode-ray  tuhes^  credited  to  'Mladiinir 
Zworykin  and  Philo  T,  Farnsworth.  Tet 
amnaing  defects  pestered  the  manufac- 
turer. At  times  the  entire  picture  dis- 
floJved  in  »  snowstorm  effect.  An  actor 
often  appeared  in  duplicate  or  triplicate* 
At  times  the  back  of  an  actor  would  stick 
to  a  chair  while  the  front  of  him  would 
get  up  and  walk  across  the  stage,  the 
intermediate  part  stretching  out  like  an 
accordion*  In  another  case  the  red  sash 
of  a  dancer  televised  the  same  color  as 
the  background.  On  the  receiving  set  she 
'performed  her  number  with  a  large  sec- 
tion sawed  out  of  her  waists  While  tele- 
vision still  has  several  types  of  inter- 
ferenoe^  particularly  from  generators  of 
near-by  airplanes,  the  images  are  often 
very  clear-cut.  Plans  are  presently  un- 
der way  to  commercially  produce  sets 
that  transmit  color,  although  some 
year^  may  eJapse  before  they  reach  the 
general  market. 

Theaters  and  producers  have  been 
quick  to  adapt  television  for  screen  ex- 
hibition. Paramount  in  New  York,  about 
a  year  agOj  presented  '*the  first  full- 
screen theater  telecast  of  a  news  event'' 
— ^a  Brooklyn  prize  fight.  In  June,  1948, 
"Twentieth  Century  FoXf  using  equip- 
ment developed  in  collaboration  with 
RCA  and  Warner  Brothers,  successfully 
projected  the  Louis-Walcott  fight  on 
thp  screen  of  the  Fox  Theater  in  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  the  first  time  that  a 
ma;ior  news  or  sporting  event  originat- 
ing at  a  distant  point — in  this  case  New 
York — was  projected  directly  on  a  thea- 
ter screen  in  another  city."  By  1952,  it  is 
expected,  most  important  theaters  will 
have  television  screens.  For  theater 
screen  presentation  the  telecast  is  either 


enlarged  by  lens  or  ^'kinetoscoped 
(filmed)  and  almost  instantaneously  fed 
through  the  regular  projector. 

Problems  Posed  by  Television 

Since  virtually  every  part  of  television 
is  four  or  five  times  as  expensive  as  ra- 
dio, and  since  few  sponsors  feel  that 
they  can  get  returns  comparable  to  news 
or  radio  advertising,  television  is  still 
in  the  red.  NBC's  television  loss  is  said 
to  equal  $13,000  per  day.  In  order  to 
reach  only  a  fraction  of  radio-s  audience^ 
the  telecasting  sponsor  must  pay  more 
for  time  than  in  radio.  One  New  York 
affiliate  of  a  telecasting  network  charges 
$1,500  for  an  evening's  hour,  while  the 
comparable  radio  charge  is  $1,400.  In 
addition,  the  sponsor  must  pay  for  show 
productions  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Ford  Television  Theater  run  to  $20,000 
for  each  performance* 

However,  the  effectiveness  of  the  sight 
^and  sound  advertisement  is  capturmg 
the  attention  of  large-budget  advertis- 
ers. Radio  Best  states  that  the  Coca 
Cola  Company  has  canceled  three  of  its 
radio  shows.  ^The  money  is  going  in 
video."  Application  of  the  adage  that  a 
■pictixra  is  wor^h  ten  thousand  words  may 
lead  theaters  to  telecast  movie  trailers 
(previews)  to  lure  the  alleged  forty  per- 
cent of  the  population  who  do  sot  attend. 
Reputable  advertisers  are  apt  to  be  able 
to  present  a  more  accurate  display  or 
demonstration  of  their  product.  This 
field  is  beckoning,  particularly  as  the 
number  of  set  owners  multiplies. 

Besides  money*  television  takes  a  lot 
of  room  on  the  air.  The  effort  to  accom- 
modate many  stations  to  the  air,  without 
interference,  has  called  forth  diligent 
effort  and  vast  research,  'because  it 
transmits  both  sight  and  sound  the  tele- 
vision station  requires  a  channel  6,000 
kilocycles  wide.  The  channel  of  a  radio 
station  is  ten  kilocycles.^'  The  band  for- 
merly used  exclusively  for  teleyision,  the 
very  high  frequency  baud  (VHF),  has 
been  found  inadequate  as  accommodating 
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iinly  abont  7  stations  to  a  ioc&tlty.  Now 
another  band,  the  ultra  high  frequency 
band  (TJHF),  has  heen  approved  l)y 
FCC.  The  opening  of  this  band  will  per- 
mit "sufficient  stations  to  provide  a  tele- 
vision system  comparable  to  today's 
radio  setup".  It  is  said  that  present  seta 
can  be  adapted  for  use  on  the  new  band 
for  about  ^0. 

When  will  television  fiome  to  the  ra- 
tals t  Again  expense  makes  the  answer 
difficult.  Television  eigiiala  can  tisnally 
be  picked  up  only  from  60  to  100  miles 
from  the  station  telecasting.  In  connect- 
ing distant  to^vns  in  networks  the  signal 
of  such  tremendous  band  width  must  be 
carried  by  a  apeclal  condWor  wUftd  a 
coaxial  cable.  Only  recently  the  Bast 
was  connected  with  the  Middle  West  as 
far  as  St,  Louis. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  networks 
to  the  West,  full  coverage  of  the  United 
States  includes  the  installation  of  relay 
towers  or  tlie  flying  of  airjjlanes  on  fixed 
courses.  The  system  of  picking  up  sig- 
nals by  planes  and  retelecasting  is  called 
"stratovision".  By  this  method,  one  sci- 
entist believes,  transoceanic  hookups 
will  be  achieved. 

Effect  on  Radio  (tnd  Borne  Life 

As  far  as  radio  i&  concerned  the  fore- 
casts of  its  life  expectancy  are  constant- 
ly shortened,  A  year  ago  the 'patent  was 
thought  to  have  ten  or  fifteen  more  years 
to  go.  Comes  now  a  bulletin  just  re- 
leased by  Broadcasting  ih^t  a  poll  of  the 
"majority"'  of  35  leaders  in  "radio,  tele- 
vision, advertising^  and  alUed  fields", 
"people  who  are  close' to  the  picture/' 
thought  that  by  1954  television  will  prac- 
tically supplant  radio.  Aylesworth  pre- 
dicted that  ^'withiii  three  years  the  broad- 
cast of  sound,  or  ear  radio^  over  giant 
networks  will  be  wiped  out  Powerful 
network  television  will  take  its  plaee'^ 
This  transition  is  going  to  be  costly.  A 
modest  radio  station  costs  $100,000.  A 
modest  television  station  costs  a  naiUion 
dollars. 

When  this  scientific  "cMld"  has  the 
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run  of  th^  house,  what  then  t  What  about 
the  effect  on  human  children  brought  up 
under  th0  influence  of  a  continuous  show 
in  the  living  room!  At  present  it  is  said 
they  sit  jiist.as  goggle-eyed  before  sport- 
ing events  as  they  do  at  Howdy  Doody 
o»  the  Ltieky  Pup.  One  set  owner  com- 
plained that  now  his  two  young  daugh- 
ters are  doing  nothing  but  wrestling. 
Whether  the  children  are  at  last  forced 
to  take  time  for  homework,  and  whether 
father  ever  rebels  against  endless  tele- 
vision gii^sts  and  the  inevitable,  cold^ 
spam  dintiers,  it  is  certain  that  the  new 
grnircdck  will  affect  American  life  pro- 
foundly. 

The  day  is  hastened  l^y  cTieaper  sets. 
Radio  Best  says  that  the  best  equip- 
ment obtainable  costs  only  $500,  that  any 
price  paid  above  that  is  charged  for 
cabinet  accessories,  finish,  etc.  Sets  with 
small  screens  can  be  purchased  for  $100. 
As  an  integral  fart  of  American  life 
television  will  likely  develop  its  oppor- 
tunities for  intimate  appeal  to  the  fam- 
ily group.  The  householder  will  probably 
be  drawn  in  more  as  a  participator  than 
in  audience  of  the  show.  International 
telecasts  luay  encourage  good-wilL 

Exposure  of  the  insincere  campaign 
demagoguery  and  ballyhoo,  revealed 
more  readily  under  the  camera  eye,  may 
affect  the  political  picture.  The  same 
searching  scrutiny  may  embarraas  the 
correspondent  accustomed  to  slant  and 
garble  his  ttews  stories.  Specifically,  may 
not  the  vast  size  of  the  conventions  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses,  usually  belittled  by 
the  press,  appear  through  television  in 
their  txAie  perspective  1  May  not  Jehovah 
let  the  joyful,  beautiful  j^oung  faces, 
speaking  gxaeions, words,  hgbt  up  some 
of  the  despondent  homes  seeking  com- 
fort t  In  this  changing  world  of  crisis, 
television  may  indeed  open  up  a  more 
truthfully  anatomical  dissection  of  life, 
and  release  it  to  public  gaze.  Just  how  it 
event\ially  may  be  used  by  the  Maker  of 
light  and  sound  wiU  be  interestedly 
watched  by  all  true  Christians. 


THIS  old  world  bowfi  «n<ler  tike  yofee 
of  total   war.   The   ptomiised  New 
World  will  flourish  wiQi  totftl  peaoe* 

Peace  is  a&  sure  as  tomorrow's  swiriflet 
and  iust  as  independent  of  men*  This 
may  come  &a  B.  shock  to  the  vanity,  a  blow 
to  the  ego  of  pompous  worldlings  of  the 
atomic  a,ge;  hut  they  must  take  it  re- 
gardless, else  the  nursing  of  wounded 
pride  may  he  the  forerunner  of  their 
permanent  fall.  Not  from  the  bowels  of 
any  of  maii*s  international  pea^e  machifi* 
ery  will  a  warless  world  come,  but  from 
the  wom\»  ol  Jehovah  "God's  universal  or- 
ganization has  already  sprung  the 
Prinee  of  F^aee  ^hose  rignteDus  rule 
will  eventually  ban  war.  That  govern- 
Bient  of  peacfe  will  not  be  conm:iitted  ii^i^ 
the  hands  of  imperfect  men  to  adminis- 
ter, but  it  will  supplant  man  rule  by  yioV 
itieians  'v^ith  God  rule  through  Christ 
J^sus. — I&edah  9:  6, 7;  Daniel  2;  44, 

The  total  peace  of  the  New  World  will 
be  ushered  in  through  righteous  total 
war.  Men  should  not  object  to  this.  They 
justify  their  carnage  by  the  ^eaee  they 
promise  will  follow,  but  which  never 
seems  to  quite  catch  up  to  mankind. 
However,  the  promised  peace  that  fol- 
lows hard  on  the  heels  of  righteous  war 
will  overtake  the  generation  now  living 
on  the  earth.  Bible  chronolo^  puts  its 
finger  on  our  generation  as  the  one  to 
see  physical  facts  foretold  to  come  in  the 
''last  days".  Those  with  eyes  and  ears 
that  see  and  hear^  pJpai^e  eom^deT. 

Bevelation  6:2-8  focuses  notice  on 
what  are  popularly  known  as  the  "four 
horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse'*.  It  depicts 
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Christ  Jesus  at  the  time  of  His 
rt:>^thronement  riding  forth  on  His 
righteouB  war  mount,  conquering 
:  ftS^  \o  conquer.  His  first  act  was 
to  w^^e  war  in  heaven  Hg&inst 
Satan  and  his  demons,  and  those 
evil  ones  were  east  to  the  vicinity 
of  eftrth.  where  they  bring  woe 
after  woft  upon  mankind.  Several 
^Tdtiiaedm  show  that  at  Christ's 
entfironeinsnt  the  nations  would 
be  ajmy  Mnd  iighl— Revelation 
17,18;  12^7^12;  Psalms  2  and  S3. 


War*  ^^amne,  PestUenee 

After  the  white  horse  comes  a/*horse 
that  was  red:  and  power  was  given  to 
him  that  sat  thereon  to  take  peace  from 
the  earth,  and  that  tliey  shoi^Jd  fe33J  (me 
another:  and  there  was  given  unto  him 
a  great  s^ord".  In  1914  and  tbereafter 
this  red  horse  of  war  has  run  wild, 
pounding  the  seas  of  humanity  with  its 
steel-shod  hoofs,  leaving  in  its  bloody 
wake  TnilUous  of  maimed  and  dying  and 
dead.  This  notches  ^^^us'  words  at 
Matthew  24 : 3, 7  that  at  Hia  enthrone- 
ment in  heaven  nation  would  rise  against 
nation  and  kingdom  against  kingdom. 
Right  on  time,  when  the  Gentile  'H'mes 
ended  in  19  L4  and  Christ's  reign  began, 
World  War  I  broke  over  the  earth  and 
the  red  horse  of  war  ran  wild. 

After  the  red  horse,  '1*0  a  black  horse ; 
and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  pair  of  bal- 
ances in  his  nand.  And, I  heard  a  voice 
r  .  .  say,  A  jneasiye  of  wheat  tot  a  pen- 
ny^ and  three  measures  of  barley  for  a 
penny;  and  see  thou  hurt  not  the  oil 
and  the  wine."  Food  was  to  be  scarce, 
rationed,  doled  out  in  small  quantities. 
The  black  horse  o"?  famine  was  to  ride  in 
the  wake  of  the  red  horse  of  war,  and  the 
facts  show  that  from  ajsd  after  1914 
famine  has  claimed  more  lives  than  war* 
Only  three  years  ago  it  was  widely  pub- 
lished that  one-fourth  of  the  world,  some 
500,000,000  person&j  were  starving. 
Again  this  matches  Jesus'  words  at  Mat- 
thew 24  ptediGting  famine. 


And  He  also  said  Hi&re  would  be  nn- 
jwrecedented  pestUence,  &nd  in  Revela- 
tion 6  we  see  after  the  black  horse  of 
famine  comes  a  "pale  horae:  and  his 
name  that  sat  on  him  was  Deaths  and 
Hell  [the  grave]  followed  with  him". 
Since  1914  the  pale  hoTse  of  pestilence 
has  wasted  humanity  worse  than  war 
and  famine*  Even  the  advances  of  mod- 
em medical  science  have  failed  to  over- 
han]  the  runaway  horse  of  pestilence, 
have  failed  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
plague  and  disease.  Cholera,  polio,  can- 
cerj  heart  disease^  and  many  others,  are 
knocking  over  victims  as  never  before  in 
man's  history,  and  the  psychiatrists  re- 
cently said  that  the  mere  publicity  given 
to  the  mounting  toll  of  sxich  killers  as 
cancer  and  heart  disease  is  turning  the 
people  pale  and  sick  and  neurotic  with 
fear. 

Does  this  not  dovetail  with  Jesus' 
prophecy  that  there  would  be  "upon  the 
earth  distress  of  nations,  with  perplex- 
ity; the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring; 
men^s  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and 
for  looking  after  those  things  whicli  are 
coming  on  the  earth"?  (Luke  21;  25,^6) 
Since  Satan  and  his  demons  were 
shaken  out  of  heaven  to  this  ea;rth  they 
have  been  bombarding  men  with  woe 
after  calamitous  woe.  War,  famine,  pes- 
tilence, earthquakes,  racial  prejudice 
and  religious  hate,  these  are  but  a  few. 
Without  needlessly  coHsum- 
ing  space  to  point  out  a  paral- 
lel at  once  obvious,  read  the 
following  description  of  the 
'last  days"  and  note  how  our 
times  match : 

Mark  this,  there  are  hard  times 
coming  in  the  last  days.  For  men 
will  be  selfish,  fond  of  money, 
boastful,  haughty,  abusive,  dis- 
obedient to  their  parents,  un- 
grateful, irreverent,  callous,  re- 
lentless, scurrilous,  dissolute,  and 
savage;  they  will  hate  goodness, 
they  will  be  treacherous,  reckless 
and  conceited,  preferring  pleas- 
ure to  God — for  though  they  keep 
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up  a  fomi  of  [true]  religionj  they  will  have 
nothing  t<>  do  with  it  as  a  force.  Avoid  all  such: 
Bad  characters  and  impostors  will  go  from 
bad  to  worse,  deceiving  others  and  deceived 
themselves.— 2  Timothy  3  : 1-5, 13,  Moffatt 

Toted  War  Before  Total  Peace 

After  Jehovah  God  through  His  wit- 
nesses h^s  given  full  warning  and  called 
attention  to  the  signs  marking  the  ''last, 
days^'j  then  "shall  be  great  tribulation, 
such  as  was  not  since  the  he^nning"  of 
the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  ^hall 
he'\  (Matthew  24:21)  That  tribulation 
will  be  the  righteous  war  of  Armaged- 
don, a  total  war  that  will  open  the  por- 
tals to  total  peace*  It  is  not  a  needlesis 
slaughter  on  God's  part.  It  is  realistic, 
practical.  His  purpose  is  to  create  a  new 
world,  not  repajr  and. repaint  this  old 
one.  He  does  not  purpose  to  put  a  new 
patch  on  an  old  garment;  the  entire  will 
be  new. 

Would  you  plant  a  garden  in  a  weed- 
patch?  This  world  has  become  a  weed- 
patch,  a  hotbed  of  bloody  militarism^ 
grafting  politicians,  cheating  commer- 
cial giants,  hypocritical  religious  para- 
sites, treacherous 'trucebreakers,  imnaor- 
al  delinquents  and  hardened  criminals. 
And  in  their  midst  they  cultivate  $uch 
thorns  and  thistles  and  poisonous  plants 
as  racial  hate,  religious  prejudice,  blas- 
phemous dogma,  creature-worship,  athe- 


iwn,  and  that  silly,  Billv  myth  of  evolu- 
tion* This  wicked  world  has  become  a 
global  weedpatch  infested  with  insecta 
and  pests^  and  Jehovah  God  will  plow  it 
imder  to  make  way  for  a  conipletely  new 
world  of  total  peace ! 

Over  the  hill  of  Armageddon  will  un- 
fold'vistas  of  peace,  limitless  horiaons 
of  peace.  Abundance  of  peace,  so  long  as 
the  moon  endiireth.  How  war-weary  hu- 
manity will  delight  itself  in  the  haven 
of  peace  that  will  eneompaas  the  globe! 
And  it  will  be  a  peace  far  surpassing 
the  dreams  of  men  and  nations.  Peace 
on  every  front.  Total  peace. 

Peace  Between  Men,  Animals^  Earth 

Peace  between  men.  Now  men  and  na- 
tions beat  plowshares  and  jjruninghooka 
into  weapons,  make  scientific  stiiidy  of 
warfare,  and  burst  into  a  red  explosion 
of  cArnage  that  gives  the  world  a  bloods 
bath.  But  none  of  that  folly  in  the  New 
World  I — "They  shall  beat  their  sworda 
into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruninghooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  ni*  a 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more/^  (Mieah  4:3^4) 
The  red  horse  of  war  will  be  stabled 
f oreyer I 

Peace  between  men  and  animals.  Now 
men  trap  and  slaughter,  vivisect  and  tor- 
tnre  animals^  kill  for  mere  8port  rathex' 
than  for  necessary  food,  till  the  very 
flcent  of  man  strikes  terror  in  animal 
hearts  and  sends  them  flying  for  cover. 
And  in  the  woods  some  animals  prey  on 
men.  But  this  enmity  will  vanish  in  th^ 
New  World:  "In  that  day  will  I  make  a 
covenant  for  them  with  the  beasts  of  the 
Ijeld,  and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and 
with  the  creeping  things  of  the  ground: 
and  I  will  break  the  bow  and  the  sword 
and  the  battle  out  of  the  earth,  and  will 
make  them  to  lie  down  safely/' — Hosea 
2:18. 

Peace  among  the  animals  themselvefi. 
Now  they  prey  upon  one  another,  in  a 
constant  hunt  to  kill  that  they  might  live. 
Only  througli  dealh  of  others  is  the  road 
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to  life  for  themselves.  Not  bo  in  th*  poat 
Armageddon  world :  '^The  wolf  also  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the  calf 
and  the  yoimg  lion  and  the  fatUn^  to- 
gether; and  a  little  child  shall  iCad  them. 
And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed; 
their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together : 
and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.'^ 
(Isaiah  11:6,7)  Even  the  roaring  lion 
turns  vegetarian  I 

Peace  between  man  and  the  earth. 
When  man  was  expelled  from  Eden  he 
was  told  that  the  ground  would  bring 
forth  thorns  and  thistles  and  that  only 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  would  he  be  able 
to  wrest  his  food  from  the  earth.  It  has 
been  a  constant  battle  against  poor  soil, 
crop  failure,  drought,  weeds,  thorns  an^ 
thistles,  insects  and  plant  disease,  for 
man  to  eke  food  from  the  ground  to  stave 
off  famine.  But  after  Arnaageddou  the 
promiee  will  apply:  "Instead  of  the 
thorn  ahajl  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  in- 
stead of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myr- 
tle tree.  .  .  .  Then  shall  the  earth  yield 
her  increase*"  (Isaiah  55:13;  Psahn 
67:6)  No  more  will  the  black  horse  of 
famine  trample  life  from  millions  of 
bodies  > 

Peace  Within  Man 

Peace  between  man  and  his  own  body. 
As  soon  as  man  is  born  body  cells  are  used 
up  and  must  be  replaced.  While  young 
he  wages  a  win:ning  war^  making  more 
cells  than  die  off,  and  a^  a  result  grows 
in  size.  After  maturity  he  holds  his  own 
for  some  twenty  years^  renewing  ih^ 
cells  about  as  fast  as  they  are  consumed. 
But  as  old  age  approaches  and  vigor 
wenes^  his  body  cella  perish  faster  than 
they  are  replaced^  and  muscle  shrinks, 
skin  shrivels,  bones  become  brittle,  sens- 
es dull.  Degeneration  catches  the  crea- 
ture and  death  inexorably  takes  over.  If 
he  doGB  hot  die  of  old  &ge,  war  or  iamwe 
or  pestilence  cuts  o&  his  existence.  Con- 
stantly the  body  tights  disease,  but  in  the 
end  bows  to  death. 

But  no  waging  of  losing  warfare  to 
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disease  and  degeneration  and  death  in 
Jehovah's  new  world!  Flesh  will  return 
to  the  freahnesB  of  childhood,  and  stay 
that  "rt^ay*  No  inhabitant  will  then  say  he 
is  sict,  for  Jehovah  viiU  bring  in  heaith 
and  cure  and  heal  all  diseases.  Death  it- 
self will  he  destroyed  as  eterna3  life  tri- 
rnnphs.  (Job  33 :  25 ;  Psalm  103 : 3 ;  Isaiah 
33 :  24  J  Jeremiah  33 : 6 ;  Revelation  21 ;  4) 
Stabled  to  do  more  ride  roughshod  over 
suffering  hnmanity,  the  red  horse  and 
black  horse  and  pale  liorse  and  the  grave 
that  followed  after  lose  forever  their 
power  "to  kill  men  with  sword  and  fam- 
ine and  plague''. — Revelation  6:8,  Mof- 
fait 

Peace  between  mind  and  flesh.  Now 
men  may  be  fully  set  in  their  minds  to 
do  good,  but  the  good  intentions  often 
return  voidj  mockingly.  The  mind  may 
be  righteously  disposed,  directed  by 
God*s  Word,  desirous  above  all  else  of 
living  up  to  requirements;  only  to  fail  in 
the  face  of  the  lusts  of  fallen  flash.  Will- 
ing mind  and  spirit,  but  weak  fleah  of  im- 
perfection! Even  this  conflict  will  end^ 
%dctory  over  sin  coming  f  romGod  through 
Christ,  as  perfection  of  mind  and  body 
bring  peace  to  this  internal  battleground. 
The  apostle  Paul  put  it  in  forceful  sim- 
plicity, as  follows : 

We  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual,  but  T  am 
phyaiealj  aold  into  slavery  to  sin.  I  do  not  xm- 
derstand  what  I  am  doing,  for  I  do  not  do 
what  1  want  to  do;  I  do  things  thai  I  hate. 
But  if  I  do  what  I  do  not  livant  to  do,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  the  law  is  right.  In  reality,  it 
is  not  I  that  do  these  things;  it  is  sin,  which 
has  possession  of  me.  For  I  know  that  nothing 
good  resides  in  me^  thfit  la,  in  my  physical 
self ;  I  can  will,  but  I  cannot  t^o  what  is  right. 
r  do  not  do  the  good  thin^5g  that  T  want  ta  do ; 
I  do  the  wrong  things  that  X  do  not  want  to 
do.  But  if  I  do  the  things  that  I  do  not 
want  to  do^  it  is  not  I  that  am  acting, 
it  ia  sin,  which  has  possession  of  me, 
I  find  the  law  to  be  that  I  who  want  U 


do  right  am  dogged  by  what  is  wrong.  My 
inner  natute  agrees  with  the  divine  law,  bat 
all  through  my  body  I  see  another  principle 
in  conflict  with  the  law  of  my  reason^  which 
mskes  me  a  pnaoner  to  th^t  Jaw  of  sm  tbit 
runs  through  my  body.  What  a  wretched 
man  I  am!  Who  can  save  me  from  this 
doomed  body?  Thank  God  I  it  is  done  throua^h 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord!— Eomana  7:14-25, 
An  Am^r.  Trans. 

Peace  Between  God  and  Meat 

This  victory  over  fallen  flesh  opens  the 
way  for  peace  on  the  most  vital  front — 
peace  between  God  and  man.  Alienated 
for  scores  of  centuries  by  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  first  pair,  mankind  will  be 
restored  to  perfection  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  God  by  th^  obedience  and  ran- 
aoming  death  of  the  man  Christ  Jesna. 
In  the  new  world  of  righteonsneas  to 
soon  overspread  this  earth  'everything 
that  hath  breath  will  praise  Jehovah 
God\  (Psalm  150:  6)  Then,  total  peace  1 

Bnt  even  during  this  time  of  unprece- 
dented woe  peace  is  possible.  It  ia  the 
"peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  nnder- 
standing''.  (PhUippmnSi  4: 7)  PosseBSors 
of  this  peace  do  not  have  the  fear  of  the 
future  that  now  causes  distress  of  na- 
tions and  perplexity  and  heart  failures. 

They  see  the  woes  today  and  know  that 
they  come  from  Satan  *he  Devil,  that 
they  are  the  death-throes  of  *'this  present 
evil  world",  that  they  are  the  foretold 
signs  that  soon  Jehovah  God's  glorious 
new  world  will  shine  through  to  dispel 
forever  the  gloomy  darkness  that  hangs 
like  a  pall  over  the  peoples  of  earth. 
Those  who  havfe  eyes  to  see  these  things 
and  ears  to  hear  them  look  up  and  lift  up 
their  heads  and  rejoice.  They  know  that 
men  of  good-will  of  this  generation  have 
prospects  of  surviving  the  death  of 
this  old  world  of  total  war  and  liv- 
ing eternally  in  the  new  world  of 
total  peace.— Luke  21:  28*32. 
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Henpecked  Husbands 


4L  A  few  months  ogo  scleatists 
of  tiie  Harvard  Me^heel  Sehaol 
declared  that  during  all  periods 
of  life  malea  are  weaker  in 
health  than  females.  This  they 
say  holds  tru«  throa^hont  the 
animal  kingdom.  Moreover,  in 
tlie  society  of  many  lorwet  forms  of  animals  the 
male  ocenpies  a  humble  state  ol  servitude^  and  in 
aome  cases  they  have  no  more  performed  their  occu- 
pational duties  of  fertilizing  the  egjgs  than  they 
aru  killed  or  devoured  by  the  stronger  of  the  epe- 
de&f  the  female. 

4L  According  to  NatnrG>l  Mistory  magazine,  the 
maleia  of  many  species  look  after  the  e^s  as  nuirse- 
maid^  v?h.ile  th^  feiii^aleg  attend  a)l  the  social  fnne- 
tions.  The  papa  bow^i^  a  fresh-tt^ater  fish,  must  stay 
at  home  and  guard  the  es:ga.  The  mother  of  a  salt* 
water  fish  fonnd  in  Asiatic  waters  hangs 
her  freah-laid  eggs  on  the  head  of  the 
father,  who  nmst  ^arry  them  until  hatched. 
Thfi  mate  of  a-  European  frog  winds  a 
oh^R  of  eggs  aroond  his  legs  and  in- 
c^batea  theia  m  soJitary  conflnmaent-  The 
male  of  the  little  sea  horses  catehea  the 
e^s  from  his  mistresa  with  his  pelvic 
fin^  and  carries  them  until  they  -hatch, 
<  The  poor  '^'henpecfced"  husband  of  the 
catfish  family  has  to  carry  his  wife's  eggs  in  his 
mouth  for  weeks,  during  which  time  he  goes  with- 
out food;  the  abused  thing  I  In  the  ease  of  a  South 
American  frog  he  carries  the  eggs  in  his  vocal 
pouchj  and  while  this  allows  him  to  eat,  yet  he 
cannot  'TjIott  his  hom"  or  pipe  hia  complaint, 
Moreoverj  he  has  to  carry  ikexa.  Jong  after  they 
hatch  and  all  through  the  tadpole  stage  before  they 
hop  out  of  papa's  big  mouth. 
IL  Female  scorpions,  spiders  and  mentiees  cftrry 
mattera  to  the  extreme.  tTn'less  the  male  heats  a 
quick- retreat  after  fathering  the  next  generation 
he  is  liable  to  be  gobbled  up  by  his  own  mistresa. 
Afid  no  wotode/j  since  in  many  eases  the  ladies^ 

if  they  can  be  called 
that,  are  30,  50  or 
100  times  as  big  as 
their  huiabands. 
Think  of  it,  if 
man's  'kittle  wom- 
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an"  were  in  tljia  porportion  ahe 
mig'ht  weigh  anywhere  between 
3,000  and  15,000  poundst 
That's  njore  than  just  "pleas- 
ingly plump".  The  life  of  a 
male  mantis  h  so  peiiiousy  it  is 
said,  that  while  he  is  in  the 
very  act  of  giving  life  to  300  eggs  hia  wife  may 
lean  backward  and  abeent-mindedly  bite  off  his 
head.  The  queenly  honeybee  is  more  refined  in  her 
murders,  delegating  the  job  to  the  worker  bees 
of  ihe  hive, 

C  Many  other  dwarf  jQales,  Trhose  mistreases  want 
to  dominate  the  houaeliold,  decide  they  might  as 
well  take  it  easy  and  live  the  life  of  a  parasite 
whUe  the  female  rustles  for  a  living.  For  example, 
the  male  -of  a  certain  worm.-lik&  marine  ereattire, 
being  a  wee  mite  only  one-fifteenth  the  size  of  the 
female,  elimba  on  hoard  her  proboscis, 
works  hia  way  into  her  mouth,  and  finally 
finds  a  little  recess  in  the  excretory  duct 
where  he  lives  tmtil  his  services  are  needed 
to  fertilize  the  eg'gs  as  they  pass  out, 
a  In  another  ease  where  the  jfszrwje  Mr- 
self  feeds  as  a  parasite  in  the  gill  cham- 
bers of  shrimpsj  the  male  would  never 
find  her  unless  he  tagged  along  on  her 
apron  strings.  So  as  a  parasite  on  a 
parasite  the  male  takea  up  living  quarter^  in  the 
posterior  appenda^  of  the  female  before  she  en- 
terH  the  shrimp.  At  an  esrly  stage  the  male  angle 
fish  that  Lives  halfway  down  in  the  ocean  grips 
ahold  a  giant  female  with  his  mouth  and  hangs  on 
mitil  he  grows  solid  to  her  skin.  In  one  ca^  a 
A'inch  male  Tpas  foizjid  living  on  &  40-iiieh  female. 
C  Statistics  on  the  human  race  show  that  on  the 
average  the  so-called  "weaker"  female  sex  is  health- 
ier and  outlives  the  male.  Then  there  is  the  case  of 
a  woman  in  Washington,  D.C,  who  was  fined  §125 
for  beating  up  her  husband  and  throwing  bim  on 
the  sidewalk.  From  all  of  this  one  wonders  wheth- 
er it  is  femininS  weafcneas  or  mASCJi}jn&  stren^h 
that  requires,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  J,  A, 
Holmes,  two  fe- 
males to  raise  a 
male  ehil d — i t a 
mother  and  its  wife ! .  , , 
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WHEN  in  the  year  1945  Berlin  was 
taken  over  by  the  four  powers  of 
occupation— IT.  S.  A.,  Great  Britain^  Eus- 
sia,  and  at  last  France — the  four  seemed 
to  be  of  one  heart  and  one  mind. 
But  Big  Four  warmth  soon  chilled  and 
the  cold  war  broke  out.  The  crisis  was 
brought  to  its  climax  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Western  mark  as  separate  cur- 
rency for  Western  Germany,  and'  there- 
after the  introduction  of  thei  Eastern 
mark  in  Eastern  Grermany  artd  for  the 
whole  of  Berlin,  as  the  Euasians  de- 
clared. Therewith  they  claimed  the  eco- 
nomic control  over  the  whole  cityTwith 
the  argument  tha^  Berlin  be  a  part  of 
the  Eastern  zone.  The  Western  powers 
raised  the  objection  that  the  Western 
sectors  belong  to  the  Westj  and  they  in- 
troduced the  Western  mark  in  Berlin. 

The  political  structure  of  the  whole 
city  as  well  as  the  so  far  existing  com- 
mercial communication  between  Eastern 
and  Western-  Germany  now  became 
strongly  influenced  and  more  and  more 
stagnating  by  these  two  different  cur- 
rencies, caused  by  political  and  commer- 
cial stubb o r nne s s.  The  exchange  of 
goods  between  East  and  West  ceased 
fully,  because  the  Russians  clamped  on 
their  blockade  and  Western  Berlin  be- 
came an  island;  or-,  as  the  Western  Ber- 
lin press  expressed  it,  *'the  besieged  for- 
tress  of   the   cold 


ern  powers  an- 
swered the  block- 
ade with  the  decla- 
ration that  they 
would  feed  their 
sectors  by  airplane, 
the  Eastern  press  responded  with  roar- 
ing laughter.  Daily  the  papers  wrote  of 
the  impossibility  of  such  an  undertaking. 
But  what  in  the  beginning  seemed  to  be 
a  dream  became  a  matter  of  course.  In 
summer  of  1948,  thousands  of  people 
stood  ro^nd  the  airfields  in  Berlin,  Tem- 
pelhof  and  Gatow,  but  in  spring  1949 
the  airbridge  was  no  more  a  sensation. 
In  the  beginning  not  only  the  Russians 
and  the  masses  -standing  under  Russian 
rule  doubted  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
bring  the  necessary  amount  of  goods  to 
Berlin,  but  also  many  of  the*  people  of 
Western  Berlin  were  quite  prepared  that 
the  enterprise  would  end  in  a  failure  and 
they  would  come  under  the  power  of  the 
Soviets.  Even  after  the  airbridge  had 
functioned  nine  months,  the  Eastern 
press  announced  that  the  ^rats  were 
leaving  the  shij)'',  meaning  that  the  re- 
sponsible politicians  and  economists 
were  moving  into  Western  Germany, 

But  when  the  airbridge  had  served  its 
purpose  for  some  time,  the  Western 
Allies  suddenly  raised  the  daily  food 
rations  of  the  population,  to  show  the 
efficiency  of  their  enterprise.  This  pro- 
voked the  Russians  to  taise  the  rations 
as  well  in  their  sector,  and,  at  the  ssune 
time,  they  invited  the  Western  Berliners 
to  get  their  food  from  them ;  and,  since 
winter  was  at  the  door,  they  offered  18 


it 


war, 

Tke  Airbridge 

Even  in  normal 
times  it  is  a  prob- 
lem to  supply  three 
and  a  half  million 
in  a  city  with  food, 
fuel  and  clothing. 
So  when  the  West- 
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hundredweight  of  coal  per  household. 
Bnt^  astoBiahiflg  as  it  seems,  only  very 
few  people  made  ose  of  this  offer. 

After  the  Western  powerfl  had  im- 
proved the  two  airfieios  in  Qatow  and 
Tempelhof  (American )  and  erected  a 
third  airfield  in  the  French  sector,  they 
really  proved  that  it  is  possible  not  only 
to  feed  two  million  people  by  means  of 
the  airbridge,  but  also  to  transport  the 
necessary  coal  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity, packed  in  sacks  in  the  Buhr  dis- 
trict and  hrought  into  Berlin  by  airplane, 
Ofne  of  the  Berlin  papers,  Der  Abend 
(The  Evening),  reported  on  April  6, 
1949,  that  in  March,  1949,  100,000  tons 
of  coal  had  been  brought  into  the  city, 
against  17,000  in  the  beginning.  If  the 
neutral  observer  stood  outside  one  ofthe 
blocked  airfields^  especially  in.  Tempel- 
hof, nearl|^  in  the  center  of  Berlin,  he 
was  able  to  watch  a  really  splendid 
achievement.  The  constant  landing  and 
starting  witli  the  employment  of  radio 
eommnnication  and  the  radar  instru- 
ments is  proof  of  an  organization  that 
can  be  compared  to  the  clockwork  of  a 
chronometer. 

Everything  possible  ia  transported 
over  the  airbridge.  AU  kinds  of  rictnnl^ 
iron  and  steel  for  handicraft  and  indus- 
try, coal,  petrol  and  raw  oil  for  autos 
and  machinery  for  the  production  of 
light,  papers  in  large  rolls  for  the  many 
daily  papers  of  Western  Berlin,  textile*, 
shoes,  etc.  Yes,'  as  unbelievable  as  it 
sounds,  even  thousands  of  young  trees 
for  tJie  replanting  of  Berlin's  famous 
park  the  *"riergarten"  have  been  brought 
oyer  by  plane,., in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  in  the  surroundings  of  Berlin 
many  nursery  gardens,  from  where 
enough  trees  could  be  brought  into  Ber- 
lin  in  a  few  minutes.  Much  of  the  goods, 
however,  are  flowing  into  the  secret  chan- 
nels of  the  black  market*  In  spite  of  the 
strong  guard  much  finds  its  way  into  the 
hated  East- 

The  enormous  costs  of  the  airbridge 
are  borne  partly  by  the  Allies,  and  partly 
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by  the  taxpayers  of  Western  Germany 
and  Berlin.  While  the  unprejudiced  ob- 
server acknowledges  tlie  efficiency  of  the 
airbridge,  the  latter  is  in  realty — after 
the  Western  powers  declared  themselves 
the  defenders  of  the  Western  democracy 
— a  question  of  prestige*  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  splendid  military  training 
for  the  pilots  in  blind  and  night  flights. 
It  is  a  demonstration  of  Western  power, 
a  showcase  of  Western  democracy  to- 
ward an  advancing  Eastern  enemy. 

Breathing  Space  During  the  Cold  War 

When  in  the  first  days  of  May  rumors 
about  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  wem 
through  the  world,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Berlin's  citizens  just  smiled  in 
skepticism  and  said:  "We  do  hear  the 
message,  but  believe  it  V7e  cannot  I"  Too 
often  they  had  been  disappointed  by  the 
man^  vetoes  and  Njefs  (no^aj  or  th^ 
BuBsians,  But  when  on  Kay  12  the  turn- 
pikes at  the  control-points  of  the  zone 
boundary  went  up,  there  was  new  hope. 

Their  eyes  were  turned  toward  Paris, 
where  in  fruitless  discussions  the  four 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs  made  efforts 
to  end  another  one  of  the  many  unsuc- 
cessful conferences  "snccesafuHy*',  Was 
it  not  that  one  of  the  points  in  the  pro- 
gram concerned  their  city?  The  only  suc- 
cess of  the  many  public  and  secret  con- 
ferences during  several  weeks  seems  to 
be  the  very  doubtful  product  of  the 
*'modus  Vivendi'*  with  regard  to  Berlin, 
the  Russians  binding  themselves  not  to 
inflict  a  blockade  a^ain. 

What  was  it  that  made  the  Russians 
yield?  Doubtless  the  airbridge,  which  naw 
existed  a  whole  year,  had  given  the  proof 
that  the  Western  ;^owers  are  not  to  be 
pushed  out  of  Berlin  unless  by  force  of 
arms.  Furthermore,  the  industries  of  the 
Eussian-occupied  aone  urgently  needed 
raw  materials^  tools  and  parts  of  ma- 
chinery manufactured  in  Western  Ger- 
many, to  be  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Bus  si  an  power  of  occupa- 
tion, namely,  to  procure  more  toward  the 
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coats  of  reparations.  It  «ven  sterna  that 
the  ceasing  of  the  blockade  permits  a 
breathing  space  in  the  cold  war,  where- 
by both  parties  want  to  gain  time. 

There  will  be  no  peace  treaty  made 
with  Germany  for  the  time  being,  Ger- 
many and  Berlin  must  further  on  remain 
split  np  in  two  spheres  of  interest,  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  propaganda  of 
"unity  and  just  peace".  The  Western 
powers  announce:  "Germany  must  be- 
come free,  peaceful^  industrious,  healthy 
and  prosperous  I  This  is  the  main  object 
of  the  American  politics,"  (MeCloy, 
July  2, 1949,  in  a  press  conference)  With 
help  of  the  ERP  (the  Marshall  Plan) 
they  want  to  filter  new  vigor  into  the  liv- 
ing corpse  of  Germany  and  to  continue 
using  Berlin  as  a  showcase  for  Western 
power,  Western  standard  of  living  and 
Western  democracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  East  believes  in  the  victory  of  the 
communistic  idea  by  propaganda,  by  the 
failure  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  by  elimina- 
tion of  free  expression  of  one*s  opinion 
and  by  spying  and  ruling  the  people  with 
all  means  of  a  system  of  totalitarian 
power. 

Even  with  the  blockade  lifted,  the 
Americans  and  the  British  did  not  think 
of  withdrawing  the  airbridge,  "The  time 
of  its  discontinuance  is  a  military  ques- 
tion." (MeCloy,  July  2  in  Berlin)  After 
the  cessation  of  the  blockade  trains  and 
thousands  of  motor  vehicles,  in  addition 
to  the  average  800  to  1,000  airplanes 
daily,  bring  coal,  food  (even  all  kinds  of 
luxuries),  clothing  and  all  sorts  of  arti- 
cles for  daily  use.  The  Russians  have 
agreed  to  allow  daily  16  goods  trains  to 
roll  into  Berlin. 

But  sure  enough,  they  try  to  keep  con- 
trol over  the  import.  WhUe  the  consign- 
ments for  the  German  Economy  Commis- 
sion, which  ia  under  their  control,  never 
are  refused,  the  trains  carrying  mail  and 
motor  vehicles  with  Western  Berlin  as 
destination  are  stopped  and  led  to  tha 
Eastern  sector  f ob  ."control",  Botb  par- 
ties overwhelm  each  other  with  protests, 
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repiyofs  about  breaches  of  contracts. 
Manifestly  the  Euesians  do  not  want  tiie 
abundance  of  goods  in  the  Western 
world  to  have  any  detrimental  propa- 
gandiatic  ^ffect.  Motorists  report  that 
when  passmg  the  Eusaiau  zone  on  the 
highroads  hungry  begging  children  try 
to  block  their  way  to  get  something  of 
the  load  which  their  vehicles  carry. 

Strike  of  the  Railway  Men 

The  railway  in  Germany^  which  used 
to  be  an  institution  of  the  state,  is  now 
under  the  coittrol  of  the  Russians  in  the 
whole  of  the  Eastern  zone  and  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Berlin.  The  payment  of  the 
employees  of  this  institution  was  made  in 
Eastern  marks.  But  because  the  Western 
Berliners — since  the  introduction  of  the 
Western  mark  as  sole  means  of  payment 
in  their  sectors — have  to  meet  their 
liabilities  in  Western  money,  16,000  rail- 
waymen  living  in  Western  Berlin  came 
into  the  position  that  they  practically 
get  only  one-sixth  "of  their  wages.  (The 
Western  mark  has  much  higher  purchas- 
ing power,  and  many  exchange  their 
Eastern  money — in  the  proportion  of 
6  to  1 — at  the  money  changers  in  the 
streets.)  Therefore  they  requested  the 
parent  of  their  wages  to  100  percent 
m  Western  marks,  acknowledgment  of 
tlieir  independent  union  by  the  Russian 
railway  management,  and  no  reprisals 
toward  the  strikers. 

This  strike  lasted  five  weeks.  As  a  re- 
sult the  electrical  city  railway  inside  the 
Western  sectors  and  ail  railway  lines 
Crossing  Berlin  were  idle.  The  Russians 
tried  to  end  this  strike  by  force  in  order- 
ing thousands  of  policemen  out  of  the 
Russian  zone  into  Berlin.  Shots  fell  and 
there  were  dead  and  wounded.  But  the 
16,000  railwaymen  remained  steadfast 
under  the  protection-of  the  Western  pow- 
ers. But  there  was  danger  that  the  Pari- 
sian Conference  would  become  impossi- 
ble, and  therefore  the  Western  military 
commanders  gave  the  order  to  break  up 
the  strike.  The  railwaymen  have  the  as* 
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snranee,  indeed,  tha.  their  wages  wiWlse 
paid  in  WeBtem  marks,  bnt  neither  has 
their  organization  been  acknowledged 
noT  do  they  have  fml  protection  against 
the  measures  of  reprisal  from  their 
Rnssian-controlled  eraployex* 

The  end  of  the  strike  creates  the  foun- 
,dation  for  regulated  railway  comrauni- 


^tion  m)on  the  one4raek  railway  lanes 
from  Western  Germany  to  Berlin^  bnt 
there  is  no  guarantee  for  an  unlimited 
import  without  control  and  a  possible 
confiscation  of  the  goods  by  the  Eas- 
aians.  The  blockade  may  start  again  at 
any,  time, — Awake  I  correspondent  in 
Germany. 


Buddhism's  Twin  Sister 


1^  The  following  is  quoted  from  Popery,  the  Foe 
^f  th^  Chufch  <ffid  of  the  Repvbhc,  by  Joaeph  S. 
Van  Dyke,  pages  98-100: 

IS  "That  Bomanisni  is  indeed  the  twin  sister  o£ 
the  Buddlsist  religion  none  surely  can  deny*  A 
oomp^son  of  the  two  will  force  conviction  upon 
«TeD  the  JDoat  jncr^duloua.  Antedatin^^  Chriatiarnity 
by  sev^al  centuries,  and  epreading  over  all  the 
coimtriee  inhabited  by  what  are  now  known  as  the 
Iikdo-European  races,  Buddhism  has  ever  bfiid,  and 
now  has,  preti&ely  those  fentiares  which  rwftrk  the 
papal  Church,  consisting-  partly  of  nn&sciins  of 
maraJity  and  partly  of  dogtnas  of  faSth  on  STib- 
jecta  transcending  the  reaeh  of  reason,  it  rests 
conjointly  on  the  authority  of  certain  aacred  books 
and  the  dedaiona  of  early  eoTincils — called,  like 
Eome^s  oscmnenical,  and  blindly  venerated. 
'^  '^The  worshippers  of  Buddha  in  BunnAh]  Siam, 
and  the  Chinese  Empire- — numbering  more  than 
the  adherents  of  any  other  religious  system  known 
in  eithflj"  ancieut  or  modern  times— have  their  relics 
And  their  images,  the  objects  of  supreme  venera- 
t^os;  their  temples  costing  fabnloiis  sums  of 
m^eyj  their  sninta  canonized  by  eecle^astical  au- 
thority; their  priests  ^nth  shaven  heads,  vowing 
ch&stity,  poverty  and  obedience ;  their  wax  candles 
burning  night  and  day;  their  penances  and  self- 
inflicted  tortnres;  their  endless  traditions,  and 
hair-splitting  moral  distinctionej  and  even  their 
^onf09sionah 

IS  **They  have  also  their  Lent,  when  for  four  or 
five  weeks  all  the  people  are  supposed  to  live  on 
vegetables  and  fruits;  their  acta  of  merit,  repeti- 
tjPD  t)f  prayers,  fasting,  offerings  to  the  imaged, 
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cehbacy,  volTmtary  poverty,  enforced  devotions, 
and  munil^eent  giftg«  to  temples,  mooasteri^  and 
idols*  Ev^n  the  rosary,  a  string  of  beads  used  in 
saying  prayers,  and  supposed  bj'  Papists  to  be  a 
device  speeiaily  revealed  to  St.  Dominie,  is  part 
of  the  sacred  machinery  of  the  devout  Buddhist. 

V  "And  their  mpnasteripsj  into  which  prieats  re- 
tire from  the  world,  and  engage  in  the  instruction 
of  the  young,  especially  in  the  mysteries  of  their 
sacred  books j  almost  startle  one  by  their  doae 
resemblance  to  those  of  Popery.  And  to  Bee  the 
worfthippers  of  Buddha,  each  with  a  rosary  in  his 
hand,  prostr&i^  themselves  b^for&  sa  image  And 
repeat  their  prayera^  whilst  priests  in  gandy  vest- 
Tnentfi,  bowing  before  lighted  candies,  mutter  their 
incantations  in  a  language  which  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  spoken,  forces  upon  even  the  least 
rejecting  the  conviction  that  though  Kome  ha» 
ever  claimed  the  power  of  working  rairadeSj  she 
has  ahown  little  inventive  genius. 

*  "Not  even  are  shrines  and  sacred  places  a 
monopoly  with  Roiiie.  There  are  plenty  of  them, 
and  pilgrims-  too,  in  India.  And  why  not,  &inee 
they  have  their  preaching  fiiara,  spending  their 
time  alternatively  in  sacred  oratory  and  in  beg- 
ging- Nay,  even  modern  miracles,  thoiigh  by  no 
means  so  unmerouH,  and  certainly  not  so  astound- 
ing, are  performed  by  Rome's  elder  aister. 

V  "And  to  complete  the  picture,  they  have  their 
iat^^llibte  ponfitf.  At  LAfisae,  as  welt  &e  &t  Siom^, 
dwells  one  whom  the  faithful  tnake  believe  cannot 
,err  wh«n  speaking  ej;  cathedrd.  With  tw^  infaj- 
libles,  one  in  Asia  and  or^  in  Europef  the  world 
certainly  ought  not  to  err  in  faith  and  nioralsl" 

AWAKE f 


Quick  Glimpse  of  a  Veaezttelon  Market 


HAVE  you  often 
wished  that  you 
could  Just  dr6p  every- 
thing  and  hop  an  air- 
plane for  one  of  those 
lazy  tropical  countries 
you  have  read  about 
and  see  for  yourself  the 
many  queer  customs 
add  habits  of  a  simple 
people  who  enjoy  life  as 
much  as  we  Americans 


explorers  of  the  Vene- 
tian waterways,  they 
called  the  country  Vene- 
zuela, meaning  '^Little 
Venice". 

As  we  step  out  of  the 
plane  at  Maracaibo, 
second-largest  city  in 
Venezuela,  a  gust  of  hot, 
humid  air  strikes  us  in 
the  face.  We  feel  as 
though  we  were  step- 


with  our  burdens  of  modern  civilization  f     ping  into  the  middle  of  a  frying  pan* 


Let  us  board  the  modern  magic  car- 
pet, a  twin-motored  plane  of  the  Pan 
American  World  Airways  at  Miami  at 
breakfast  time  and  fly  southward.  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  we  come  into  view  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  countries  in  South  America, 
Venezuela,  a  country  that  is  distin- 
guished by  tha  fact  that  it  has  no  nation- 
al debt 

Our  first  approach  is  a  view  of  Lake 
Maracaibo,  which  is  shaped  like  a  bottle 
ready  to  be  filled  from  the  Gulf  of  Mara- 
caibo.  It  is  a  larger  lake  than  we  can 
possibly  imagine  even  from  our  high 
aerial  view,  for  it  covers  8,000  square 
miles,  and  from  the  narrow  entrance  at 
the  Gulf  to  the  far  end  is  a  distance  of 
125  miles,  and  at  its  widest  point  it  is 
over  70  miles  across. 

Lake  Maraeaibo  has  taken  on  an  inter- 
national interest  today  because  of  its 
great  yield  of  oil,  making  it  one  of  the 
largest,  producers  of  petroleum  in  the 
world.  It  was  discovered  in  1499  by  a 
Spanish  explorer,  Alonso  de  Ojeda.  On 
entering  the  lake  he  and  his  fellow  eit- 
plorers  noticed  the  thatched  huts  on 
stilts — Indian  villages  which  had  been 
built  out  in  the  shallttw  waters -as  a  pro- 
tection from  their  rival  enemies  and  the 
wild  animals  that  roamed  the  region.  Be- 
cause these  lake  dwellings  reminded  the 
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The  Market  Place 

What  we  want  mostly  to  see. is  the 
market  place,  an  institution  which  will 
be  passing  away  witli  the  encroachment 
of  modern  civilization.  We'  go  direct  to 
the  water  front  where  there  are  two  huge 
mercadoSf  a  Spanish  word  for  "markets". 
These  are  large  covered  buildings  con- 
taining dozens  of  booths  where  one  can 
buy  the  many  varieties  of  tropical  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  are  brought  down 
from  the  mountains. 

There  are  also  sections  where  cheese 
is  sold,  and  farther  along  is  the  meat 
market,  where  hung-up  pieces  of  bloody 
meat  are  arranged  in  rows  and  oir  the 
counters  are  the  tails,  eyes,  brains  and 
livers  of  the  animals,  which  the  natives 
r elish.  S a ndwich ed  in  oetween  th e se 
booths  are  tiny  restaurant  stalls  where 
the  farmers  stop  to  get  a  plate  of  fried 
meat  or  black  beans  and  strips  of  plan- 
tain fried  in  oilj  a  fruit  very  much  re- 
sembling the  banana  bat  larger.  The 
stench  of  Jhis  indoor  market  makes  us 
want  to  get  outside. 

We  walk  along  the  streets,  or  calles 
as  they  are  called  in  Spanish,  where 
there  are  dozens  of  canvas-roofed  stalls. 
Their  wares  are  spread  far  out  into  the 
street,  and  every  article  from  safety  pins 
to  expensive  cameras,  from  birds  and 
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diicWmgs  -to  lambs,  Mda  and  little  pigs 
can  be  bought.  As  we  linger  at  one  of 
these  stands  a  little  Indian  boy  tugs  at 
oar  clothing  and  begs  for  nmney*  We  are 
told  that  the  Indians  depend  on  begging 
for  their  means  of  support,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  early  trained  to  hold  out  their 
hand  to  eveiij?'  passer-by.  The  women 
have  suspended  from  a  band  around 
their  forehead  or  top  of  their  head  large, 
heavy  bags  filled  with  food  that  the  good 
people  of  Maracaibo  have  given  them. 

We  are  almost  startled  as  we  find  our- 
selves  staring  at  the  Indian  women  with 
painted  faces.  Many  have  their  entire 
cheeks  and  chin  covered  with  a  thick 
paint  of  either  bright  red,  orange^  brown 
or  black.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  explana- 
tion of  the  CTistonij  because  when  ques- 
tioned they  will  merely  say^  '"To  protect 
our  facBs  from  the  sun,'^  Many  natives 
believe  it  is  a  mark  of  their  civil  state, 
that  isj  whether  they  are  virgins,  mar- 
ried, or  widows.  Their  long  flowing 
gowns  made  from  brightly  colored  cot- 
ton or  rayon  have  large  Bertha  collars 
and  long,  loose  sleeves.  They  often  have 
a  trim  of  fancy  braid  or  rickrack,  and  a 
Stmnce  at  the  bottom  thsit  drags  the  dirty 
streets  except  when  they  lift  it  np  as  was 
the  custom  of  society  in  the  days  gone  by. 
On  their  sandals  are  large  pompons 
made  from  brightly  colored  wool  yam. 

There  is  ever-changing  scenery  in  the 
market  streets.  Instead  of  waiting  for 
the  city  to  install  park  benches  for  the 
weary  shopper,  the  Indian  women  gather 
up  their  loose-flowing  gowns  and  squat 
right  down  on  the  sidewalks  and  sit  on 
their  'Tiannchea"  for  long  periods.  There 
are  the  ever-present  photographers  with 
their  painted  backgrounds  and  little  stiff 
chairs  waiting  to  take  T^our  picture  and 
develop  it  while  you  wait.  There  are  the 
eo:ffee  venders  selling  tiny  cups  of  strong, 
black  coffee.  Down  the  road  comes  a 
burro  ambling  through  the  dust,  half 
hidden  under  the  load  of  hig  rider  and 
two  large  barrels  filled  with  bakery 
goods  for  sale. 

Id 


PrimitU>e  Bookkeeping 

We  decide  we  have  seen  enough  of  the 
market,  so  we  take  a  ride  out  to  the  out- 
lying  aeetions  of  the  city  and  atop  is  to 
visit  a  small  corner  grocery  store.  There 
we  find  they  still  use  primitive  methods 
of  bookkeeping.  There  are  a  couple 
dozen  small  bottles  hanging  on  hooks^ 
partially  filled  with  kernels  <^f  com.  Each 
bottle  represents  a  customer,  and  each 
gernel  of  corn  represents  a  unit  of  cur- 
rency. Each  time  the  customer  makes  a 
charge  purchase  the  kernels  are  dropped 
into  the  bottle,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  the  cnstomer  comes  in  to 
pay  his  hill,  the  bottle  is  emptied  on  the 
counter,  the  kernels  are  counted  and  the 
bill  is  paid. 

As  we  turn  away  from  the  little  gro- 
cery store  we  look  out  over  the  neighbor- 
hood and  see  hundreds  of  little  houses 
broiling  in  the  sun.  Some  are  made  of 
cardboard^  others  from  large  wooden 
boxeSj  cement,  brick  and  clay.  Glistening 
in  the  heat  are  the  roofs  of  tin  and  tile. 

Riding  back  to  the  airport  we  note  the 
many  new  beautiful  homes  and  modern 
buildings  being  erected  by  commercial 
bousesj  modem  hospitals,  paved  etreets^ 
clubhouses,  and  small  parks.  For  a  mo- 
ment we  forget  that  we  are  in  South 
America  and  feel  as  though  we  were 
driving  along  a  boulevard  in  Florida. 

As  the  sun  sets  on  a  busy  day  we  have 
time  to  feast  our  eyes  on  the  beautiful 
flowering  trees  of  the  tropics.  We  see 
many  heaxitiful  flamboyant  trees  with 
their  bright  orange  flowers,  the  lovely 
orchid  trees  and  the  bougainvillaea  of 
purple  and  red  alongside  the  stately 
pahns,  all  of  which  makes  us  ^ad  that 
nature  will  not  change  its  customs  as 
will  the  customs  of  these  fascinating  peo- 
ple we  saw  in  the  market  today.  The  in- 
crease of  wealth  derived  from  ih^  dis- 
covery of  oil  '^^^ll  soon  make  the  primi- 
tive market  place  of  today  but  a  picture 
in  our  album  of  memory. — Awake!  cor- 
respondent in  Venezuela, 

AW4.KE  I 


Jersey  Justice,  Low  and  High 


rHE  case  of  the  "Trenton  8k"  dates  back 
to  January  37, 1948-  On  that  day  a  aecoud^ 
hftnd  fitmiture  dealer  and  hie  wife  were  attacked 
in  a  petty  holdup  att^  as  a  residt  the  hueband 
died  the  next  day.  The  wife  said  the  attaekers 
were  three  white  men  or  light-skimied  Neigri>es. 
Another  "witness  t;estified  he  saw  only  two  teen- 
fl^re  Kf^oes  leave  the  store.  During  the  next  two 
weeka  special  police  squads  made  an  intensive 
search  for  the  killers,  and  in  the  end  rounded 
up,  not  twoj  not  three,  but  sit  Ne^oes^  none  of 
whom  were  teen-agers,  These,  it  was  announced, 
had  confessed  to  the  murder, 
'^  When  brought  to  trial  all  six  men  denied  and 
repudiated  their  "confessions",  declaring  that 
they  signed  eueh  imder  the  duress  of  *^third 
degree"  police  tortures  which  had  lasted  four 
days,  during  which  time  they  were  held  incom- 
muoieado  and  were  permitted  to  see  no  one. 
Without  fiueh  extortion  of  confesBion,  which 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  declared  of 
no  TaJue,  the  state's  casv  against  the  six  would 
have  fallen  flat.  More  than  30  witnesses — neigh- 
borSj  employers  and  co-workers — testified  that 
the  accused  were  far  from  the  soene  of  the 
crime  at  the  time*  The  judge  also  refused  to 
allow  fingerprint  records  to  be  entered  that  were 
supposed  to  ahow  defendants'  fingerpruits  on 
soda  pop  bottles  used  to  club  the  victim;  but 
after  the  trial  it  was  admitted  there  were  no 
printB  on  the  bottles. 

'8?  The  trial  lasted  44  court  days  and  cost  Mer- 
ger county  $72,000,  thus  making  it  the  longest 
and  most  expensive  ease  in  New  Jersey  history. 
At  its  conclusion,  the  all-white  jury  declared 
the  six  men  "guUty",  and,  because  the  jury 
failed  to  recommend  mercy,  the  judge,  on  Au- 
gust Qj  1948,  sentenced  all  six  to  die  in  the 
electric  chair.  The  public,  already  shocked  by 
the  police  tactics  in  "solving"  the  murder,  were 
stunned  by  the  court's  verdict  and  sentence,  the 
first  mass  conviction  for  murder  in  the  state. 
'Sf  During  the  months  following  the  conviction, 
while  an  appeal  was  being  taken  to  the  higher 
courts,  certain  newspapers  and  left-wing  polit- 
ical parties  began  a  concentrated  campaign  of 
propaganda.  The  National  Guardian,  styled  as  a 
progressive  weekly  paper>  the  Communist  Daily 
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Worker  and  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  labeled 
Bubversive  by  Attorney  General  Tom  GaJrk 
(now  appointed  to  Supreme  Court  by  Truman), 
were  quick  to  see  the  gross  errors  of  the  trial 
and  they  seized  the  opportunity  to  step  forward 
in  the  role  of  champions  for  civil  liberties^ 
'^  UBing  this  case  to  fan  the  flames  of  racial 
hatred,  they  called  it  "one  of  the  most  sordid^ 
cold-blooded,  fascist-like  attacks  upon  the  ^6gro 
people  ever  witnessed  in  America",  a  *frame' 
up"j  a  "lynching  Northern  style"  arili  a  '^Korth- 
em  Scottsboro  ease".  They  circulated  petitiona 
to  arouse  the  public,  and,  for  publicity's  sakej 
an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  Human  BigbtB 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations  investigate 
the  case.  Communist  elements  in  England  and 
France  picked  up  the  story  a&  grist  for  their 
machines.  For  example,  Betfftolda  News  of  Eng- 
land headlined  it:  "They  Must  Die  for  Being 
Black." 

*^  After  the  six  had  spent  many  mouths  in 
the  death-house,  the  case  finally  came  before 
New  Jersey's  highest  tribunal  composed  of  seven 
jurors,  which  banded  down  a  unanimous  ded- 
&ion  reversdsg  the  lower  court  and  ordering  a 
new  trial.  This  Supreme  Court  did  so,  not  be- 
cause of  pressure  from  the  CivU  Bighta  Con- 
gress, as  the  CRC  boasted,  but  because  of  gross 
errors  m  the  trial  record.  For  example,  the  low- 
er court  judge,  in  refusing  to  allow  fingerprint 
evidence  to  enter  the  record,  violated  the  Consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  defendants^  the  Judge 
also  ei^ed  in  his  charge  to  the  jury;  and  the 
jury  failed  to  specify  the  degree  of  guilt, 
"^  Again,  the  higher  courts  of  the  land  h&'ve 
shown  higher  integrity  to  justice  in  setting  aside 
a  low-justice  decision  of  a  lower  court,  when 
such  violated  the  civil^  human  and  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  citiseu.  The  laorelB  of  victory  in 
this  case,  therefore,  fall  around  the  neck  of  the 
American  judicial  system  with  its  safeguarda^ 
rather  than  on  the  necks  of  those  who  seek  to 
overthrow  the  system,  and  who  ''muscle  in" 
on  this  case  as  a  means  of  spreading  their  prop- 
aganda. As  to  the  charge  that  this  was  a  racial 
ease,  the  American  Civil  liberties  Union  reports 
ed  that  '^there  is  no  evidence  of  racial  discnmi- 
nation  in  the  record". 
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IN  1943  tlie  first  eoniprehensive  medical 
care  measure^  to  be  financed  by  taxa- 
tioiij  wa.s  defeated  by  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Although  some  form  of 
^'socialized'"  or  ^'state  medicine"'  hat;  been 
adopted  by  forty  foreign  countrios,  in- 
cluding Britain  and  Canada,  American 
doetorSj  legislators,  social  and  religions 
organizations',  are  Btill  plunged  into  a 
battle  that  promises  to  be  intensified  in 
the  months  to  come.  Ilie  American  Med- 
ical Association  ha^  assessed  all  of  its 
140,000  members  a  fee  of  $25  each  to 
cover  expenses  of  an  ''all-ouf^  fight 
against  state-  or  govermiient-paid  ined^* 
ieal  service.  While  spearheading  the  at- 
tackj  they  have  enlisted  other  organiza- 
tions to  help — the  Am(:!rican  Legion  and 
the  Eonian  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

On  the  opposing  line-np  are  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Trnman  bill  for  nation-wide 
eompnlsory  health  insurance,  following 
the  British  'Vomb  to  tomb"  model,  ''de- 
signed to  meet  all  the  ordinary  ba/.ards 
of  life",  and  sponsored  by  Senators  Mur- 
ray, Wagner^  Pepper,  Chavez;,  Taylor, 
McGrath  and  Hnmphrey,  and  Kopre- 
sentatives  Dingell  and  Biemiller.  En- 
listed in  their  support  are  both  major 
trade  nnions,  AFL  and  CIO,  most  farm 
organizations^  many  liberal  organiza- 
tions, and  a  contingent  from  the  doctors 
themscdves,  varionsly  estimated  as  be- 
tween 15^000  and  20,000.  Aware  that 
something  lunst  be  done  the  Kepublieans 
have  introduced  substitute  bills.  Review 
of  ttie  power  of  the  forces  involved,  and 
the  intensity  of  their  animosity,  foretells 
a  bittej^  struggle  that  will  probably  reach 
its  final  phase  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  Meanwhile  the  public  will  be 
assailed  with  argument  and  propaganda. 

The  Need 

Practically  all  of  the  controversial 
forces  agree  tliat  most  Americans  do  not 
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get  adequate  medical  attention*  The  re^ 
cently  announced  census  figures  gave  tlie 
United  States  popnkition  as  148,000,000, 
Of  this  number  estimates  as  to  how  many 
received  adequate  attention  reach  as  low 
as  3|  million,  and  the  most  optimistic 
will  admit  tJiat  nearly  a  ]nindred  million 
people  are  neglected  medically  to  vari^ 
ons  degrees.  This  means  that  for  lack  of 
facilities,  hick  of  funds,  or  for  lack  of 
inclination,  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can  citizens  do  not  get  sufficient  medical 
attention.  '■Comprehensive  plans,  inclu<l- 
ing  preventive  care,  [include]  only  3| 
million  people  .  .  .  Eighty-iive  million 
Americans  have  no  protection  against 
crippling  sickness,''  says  Senator  Hubert 
H*  Humphrey,  Said  Representative  An- 
drew  J.  Biemiller: 

Voluntary  health  insurance,  excellent  aid 
though  it  is,  affords  eoinprtvlionsive  medicul 
care  to  not  more  than  4,000,000  persons.  Th<! 
great  elamor  about  how  45^000,000  are  covered 
by  some  plan  or  other — and  therefore  there 
is  no  need  for  any  further  concern — is  def- 
initely misleading.  Twenty-five  millionsi  of 
these  45^000,000  have  insurtmee  for  hospital- 
ization only.  Others  have  even  less  adequate 
protection,  l&Mrthennore,  numy  yohm^tary 
plans,  including  tiiose  operated  by  slate  and 
eonnty  medical  societies,  have  eon  tracts  full 
of  jokers.  When  you  need  to  claim  benefits  you 
find  that  you  are  so  beset  with  iftj^  om  and 
whereayeHj  that  you  end.  up  l.)y  owing  the  doc- 
tor and  the  ho.spital  a  lot  more  than  you  bar^ 
gained  for.  [Conmmer  Report,  April  1949] 

Advocates  of  the  compulsory  insur- 
ance  bill  further  assert  that*  325,000 
deaths  are  preventable  each  year  if 
granted  adequate  care;  1 25,000  die  from 
communieahle  diseas^efi  that  might  have 
been  cured ; )  1 5,000  fall  vicitims  to  cancer 
and  heart  disease  that  might  have  been 
prevented;  30,000  unnecessary  maternal 
and  infant  deaths^  occur ;  60.000  from  oth- 


er causes. 


A.WAKE  ! 


Extreme  conditions  prevail  it  the 
Soutliem  rurals  where  doctors  number 
only  one  in  3,000.  Senator  Hninplirey 
svers  that  *'only  one  out  of  two  South- 
ern mothers  ean  affOrdor  receive  needed 
childbirth  care".  Result;  ^In  the  low 
income  states  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  South  Carolina,  the  death 
rate  among  women  in  childbirth,  for  ex~ 
amplej  is  three  times  as  high  as  in  Con- 
necticut, Minnesota  or  Ehode  Island/^ 
The  reason:  "The  price  of  medicine  in 
the  market  place  is  too  high," 

Even  worse  than  this  is  the  situation 
in  that  dismal  wastelstnd  assigned  to  the 
Na^os.  In  this  vast  Indian  '^concentra- 
tion camp"  lying  mostly  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  with  portions  overlapping 
into  Utah  and  Colorado,  an  area  of  the 
size  of  West  Virginia  {24,000  square 
miles)  live  61,000  Indians.  To  relieve  so 
much  misery  "there  is  only  one  doctor, 
one  nurse,  and  one  dentist  that  do  any 
traveling  through  this  reservation!" 

It  is  repeated:  the  need  is  generally 
admitted.  E- 
ventheAMA's 
Bureau  of 
Economics  ad- 
mitted in  1939 
that  "families 
with  incomes 
below  $3,000 
could  not  meet 
serious  illness 
costs  without 
outride  aid" 
After  agree- 
ing on  this 
point,  the  controversy  rages  as  'to  what 
is  tie  best  relief. 

Compulsory  Health  Insurance 

— the  Truman  Plan 

This  plan  introduced  by  Murray- Wag- 
ner, et  al,,  S.  5  (H.R.  78S),  provides  full 
medical  and  dental  service:  hospital 
services,  home  nursing  care,  labora? 
tory  and  X-ray  services,  medicine,  appli- 
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^ices  andey^glasse^s  through  a  national 
insurance  fund  maintained  by  pay  roll 
deducti(^s  lilce  those  at  present  for  old 
age  insurance.  Self-employed  persons 
would  also  be  eUgihie  hj  paying  full  in- 
Btujance  premium.  The  cost  will  amonrit 
to  li  percent  of  pay  roU  up  to  $4,800  a 
year.  The  employer  will  match  this 
amount  with  another  1^  percent,  and 
unless  aelf-employed  the  highest  coat 
will  be  $1.40  per  week,  which  covers  not 
only  your  own  medical  bills  but  those 
of  your  dependents  as  well  The  National 
Health  Insurance  bill,  as  it  is  called,  also 
provides  for  appropriations  and  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  states  for  public  health 
service,  maternal  and  child  heaKh  serv- 
ices, services  for  the  aged  and  chroni- 
cally iU,  industrial  hygiene  programs, 
prevention  and  control  of  tuberculosis, 
venereal  diseases,  mental  diseases,  can- 
cer and.heart  diseases. 

It  also  provides  money  for  training 
administrative  and  professional  person- 
nel, for  medical  research  and  education 

and  for  more 
hospitals.  It 
a.inends  the 
Hospital  8ur- 
vey  and  Con- 
struction Act, 
extends  the 
program  ffova 
5  to  10  3^ars, 
auth  orizes 
larger  grants 
and  on  more 
favorable 
terms  to  the 
poorer  states.  This  plan  aims  to  increase 
the  number  of  doctors  from  the  present 
active  list  of  about  165,000  to  170,000  to 
about  250,000  by  1960.  Federal  aid  will 
be  given  to  medical  schools  and  students. 
The  hospital  beds  will  be  increased  from 
the  present  1,019,000  to  nearly  2,000,000, 
The  government  seeks'a  goal  of  one  doc- 
tor for  every  667  persons,  now  the  aver- 
age for  12  states, 
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The  Taft  plan  and  the  Hill  plan, 
though  differing  slightly,  call  for  state 
payments  of  insurance  premiums  for 
famiUes  unable  to  pay,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  split  cost  with  states* 
^  The  Truman  plan,  it  is  estimated,  will 
cost  3  to  6  billion  dollars  the  first  year. 
The  AMA  claims  that  it  will  eventually 
coat  18  billion  a  year.  Besidea  arguing 
that  compulsory  insurance  alone  will  till 
the  need,  which  appears  to  be  proved  by 
Qie  fact  that  when  the  government  ex- 
perimentally offered  indigent  Southern 
fatnilies  medical  care  at  low  rates  only 
50  percent  availed  themselves  of  it,  pro- 
ponents declare  that  costs  will  be  no 
greater  ^than  the  present  national  ex- 

Siense,  while  much  less  for  low-income 
amilles.  The  following  comparison  in 
Tjodh  magazine  is  observed; 

I 

Spent  in  1^41     Cost  under 
Family  "with  for  medieal  eare    new  plan 

$1^00  income  $43  18.75 

$2,500  income  $74  37.50 

$3,600  income  $143  64,00 

In  1946  Americans  spent  five  and  a 
half  billion  for  all  medical  and  hospital 
services,  medicines  and  supplies,  health 
and  accident  insurance.  Proponents  be- 
lieve that  6^  billion  will  cover  cost  of 
compulsory  insuraneej  with  much  better 
budgeting,  distribution,  organisation  and 
elimination  of  duplication.  The  total  in- 
come of  Americans  for  1948  was  $224,- 
000^000,000.  Four  percent  of  this  sum 
wonld  equal  9  billion.  E"vdng  estimates 
that  all  services,  including  social  secu- 
rity and  old  age  pension,  will  not  exceed 
12  to  15  percent  of  pay  roll. 

Dr.  Channing  Frothingham,  twice  pres- 
ident of  the  Massachusetts  Modical  So- 
ciety, gave  full  support  to  the  Compul- 
sory Insurance  bill,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Nation'sHealth :  "The 
president's  program  is  a  sensible  plan  to 
get  more  and  better  care  to  all  our  peo- 
ple without  labeling  self-supporting  fam- 
iliee  "With  ti\e  stigma  oi  chanty  as  other 
proposals,  like  Senator  Taffs,  would  do/' 
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Contrtmersy  j^plits  the  AMA 

Last  December  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
during  an  interim  session  in  St*  Louis, 
voted  to  levy  a  $25  assessment  on  each 
of  its  140,000  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  building  a  $3,500,000  ^Var  chest"  to 
fight  ^^sociaiized  medicine".  Dr.  Morris 
Fishbein's  "dukes  were  up"  against  com- 
pulsory insurance,  reiterating^  as  editor 
of  ^  the  AMA  journal,  the  oft-reheated 
cries  of  'socialism!  communism!  revolu- 
tion I"  The  leaders  brought  around  the 
heavy  artillery  to  blast  the  bill,  but  not 
all  was  well  in  the  rank  and  file  of  AMA 
membership.  Rebellion  kindled  from  a 

froup  of  eminent  members,  ''the  blue 
ook  of  American  medicine,*'  at  first  148, 
and  later  swelled  to  oyer  200,  all  objec- 
tors, to  the  assessment. 

"If  the  funds,'"  reads  their  indictment, 
"are  to  be  used  for  legislative  lobbying 
instead  of  developing  a  comprehensive 
mediea^-care  program,  we  are  heartily 
,  opposed  to  the  levy  and  refuse  to  pay  it /' 
They  cautioned  against  the  public  '^sus- 
picion that  the  association's  objectives 
are  primarily  economic  and  selfish". 
King's  County  Medical  Society  of  New 
York  repudiated  the  levy  altogether. 
Collier's  further  reports:  "The  New 
York  County  Medical  Societyj  .largest 
county  society  in  AMA  [the  AMA  is 
made  up  of  2,011  county  medieal  socie- 
ties, which  in  turn  are  grouped  into  53 
state  and  territorial  associations],  in 
three  of  the  most  blustery  meetings  in 
its  history,  at,  first  affirmed  the  assess- 
ment, later  repudiated  it,  and  finally  re- 
affirmed it.  The  confusion  of  hisses,  boos 
and  cries  of  'Sit  dowix,  Doctor!'  made 
such  a  battle  as  staid  old  Hosaek  Hall 
has  rarely  seen.^' 

During  this  conflagration  Dr.  Froth- 
ingham added  fuel  to  the  fire  by  charg- 
ing that  AMA's  ruling  body,  the  House 
of  Delegates,  was  not  representative  of 
the  association's  140,000  members,  that 
tte  Ifead^Ts  vi-ere  "pnorsuing  a  course  un- 
worthy of  the  medical  profession  and 


repugnant  to  the  ethie&of  Ainerican  doc- 
tors"; and  that  the  officials  were  failing 
'""to  take  the  leadership  in  conjunction 
with  farm,  business,  labor  and  consumer 
organizations  to,  work  out  a  program  to 
bring  adequate  medical  care  within  reach 
of  all  Americana*\ 

Individual  doctors  eontinued  the  de- 
fection from  AMA,  although  it  was  ad- 
mittedly dangerous  business,  often  en- 
dangering  hospital  appointments.  Co- 
operatives, admittedly  victims  of  the 
AMA,  and  colored  doctors,  excluded  by 
AMA,  brought  pointed  accusations.  An- 
other, but  not  unexpected  blow  fell  from 
the  Physicians  Forum,  a  group  of  3,000 
members  of  the  AMA,  who  have  long 
criticized  association  policies.  The  fo- 
rum^s  chairman,  Dr,  Ernst  P.  Boas,  from 
1938  to  1948  a  professor  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  Colum- 
bia University,  was  directed  to  wire  the 
chief  executive ;  *Thysicians  with  vision 
and  faith  in  the  future  are  cheered  by 
your  message  today  [April  22]  and 
heartily  endorse  your  national  health 
program  including  the  proposal  for  a 
system  of  compulsory  health  insurance 
which  you  presented  to  Congress  today* 
We  are  confident  thal^  with  full  access 
to  the  facts,  the  majority  of  the  medical 
profession  will  stand  behind  you." 

While  pressed  by  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy, the  AMA,  *'true  to  form/'  as  one 
of  its  leading  members  expressed  it,  '^is 
putting  its  worst  foot  forward/'  One 
very  bad  move  was  carried  out  by  a 
group  closely  associated  with  AMA,  the 
National  Physicians  Committee,  "often 
call  ed  the  ^propaganda  arm'  of  the 
AMA."  A  letter  denouncing  "socialized 
medicine"  was  sent  to  doctors  all  over 
the  country.  As  a  reprint  of  "Dan  Gril- 
berfs  Washington  Letter"  it  was  re- 
called by  many  that  Gilbert  was  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  notorious  Gerald  Winrod. 
Angry  response  forced  the  AMA  to  deny 
sponsoring  the  National  Physician's 
Conmuttee  'letter",  but  quite  a  lot  of  the 
mire  stuck  on  because  "on  three  separate 
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occasions  tli«  AMA  Houae  of  Delegatee 
ofScially  endorsed  and  conunendad  the 
National  Physicians  Committee's  ef- 
forts"* One  irate  doctor  wrote  in  the 
Rocky  Moimtain  Medical  Journal:  "If 
the  American  Medical  Association  is  to 
remain  great  and  become  greater,  it  can- 
not afford  the  handicap  of  a  triggerman, 
a  goon,  or  a  bodyguard  in  the  guise  of 
the  National  Physicians  Committee." 
— Dr,  William  H.  Halley,  AMA  delegate 
from  Colorado. 

Charges  Against  AMA 

The  rift  in  medical  ranks  afforded 
government  officials  sponsoring  the  bill 
opportunity  to  level  other  charges.  Sena- 
tor McGrath,  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee chairman  (newly  appointed  attor- 
ney general),  asserted  that  AMA  was. 
^'coercing"  its  member  doctors,  and  that 
''the  association's  own  slush  fund  of 
$3,500,000  to  combat  the  Pair  Deal 
health  program'  was  being  augmented 
by  another  million  dollars  contributed 
by  drug  concerns  who  support  the  Na- 
tional Physicians  Committee,  an  anti- 
health  insurance  lobby  front*/'  Corrob- 
orating McQrath's  charge,  In  Fact  re- 
cently focused  attention  on  "29  Patent 
Medicine,  Drug  Firms"  as  "Main  Sub- 
sidizers  of  Propaganda  Lobby  Against 
Health".  {Miami  Life,  Jan.  22, 1949)  '^At 
lea^t  six  of  these  firms,"  the  report  adds, 
"have  been  cited  by  the^  Federal  ^rade 
Commission  for  false  and  misleading 
advertising,  and  at  least  two  have  been 
accused  by  the  government  of  selling 
packaged  drugs  dangerous  to  the  public 
health/'  Evidently  these  firms  were 
"pressured"  by  AMA  because  of  their 
Tital  need  for  AMA  endorsement,  and 
not  because  they  feared  lessened  sales 
under  the  Compulsory  Insurance  Plan. 

Government  ofEcials  accused  AMA  of 
"negativism,  obstructionism,  and  of  do- 
nothing-ism"  ;  that  '"it  was  a  reactionary 
trade  association  chiefly  interested  hi 
doctors  making  a  lot  of  money",  AMA'a 
charge    of    "communism''    was    lightly 
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bmshed  aside  by  companng  public 
schools,  social,  security,  old  age  msar- 
ance^  and  other  tax-supported  programs 
as  not  endangering  liberty-  Patients 
could  still  choose  the  doctor  and  hospital 
they  desired;  doctors  might  enroll  or 
stay  out  as  they  saw  fit;  no  coercion 
would  be  encountered.  Thedoctors  might 
still  earn  over  $20,000  a  year,  and  suffer 
no  losses  through  failure  to  collect.  Oth- 
er arguments  of  officials  include  the  fact 
that  Britain  and  Canada  like  the  ar- 
rangementj  that  Norway  and  Denmark, 
as  well  as  over  thirty-five  other  coun- 
tries^ have  operated  successfully  under 
modifled  forma  of  public  medical  care  for 
many  years.  Said  Churchill  of  the  Brit- 
ish plan:  "Insurance  is  employing  the 
magic  of  averages  for  the  benefit  of  the 
indi^duaL'"  Lancet^  long  established  in- 
dependent British  medical  publication, 
appraised:  "Both  doctor  and  patient  are 
pleased  with  their  new  and  easier  rela- 
tionship .  .  .  Patients  are  also  grateful 


to  observe  that  the  new  service  is  truly 
comprehensive  .  ^ ,  Complaints  are  few." 

In  all  soberness,  however,  too  much 
may  not  be  expected  of  socialised  medi- 
cine. The  ills  of  this  world,  physical,  so- 
cial, moral,  are  past  human  curing.  Jeho- 
vah's kingdom  alone  wUl  bring  complete- 
ly comprehensive  relief.  Further,  tax- 
supported  schemes  are  open  to  this  seri- 
ous criticism :  "The  big  danger  here  at 
home  is  not  outright  Communism,  but 
gradual  Socialism,  Our  people  oppose 
the  confiscation  program  of  the  Commu- 
nists, .  .  ,  Americans  are  not  yet  aware 
that  they  may  be  socialized  by  way  of 
crushing  'tasLation,  but  as  thoroughly  as 
by  a  sudden  sftizure  of  power.  They  may 
be  Socialized,  as  well,  by  an  ever  invad- 
ing competition  of  government  with  pri- 
vate enterprise/' — Pettengill^  in  the 
Southern  California  Rancher,  June,  1949. 

Meanwhile  the  medical  brew  still  boils 
and  no  one  can  yet  predict  the  outcome. 


World  Catastrophe  Through  Patriotism 

AsPUN,  Col,,  July  IS — World  catastrophe  k  inevitable  if  the  "tribal  self-adoration, 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  patriotisnij  continues  unchecked"  and  if  mankind^s  expand- 
ing knowledge  is  not  turned  toward  achievement  instead  of  ^'trivialieation"  and  forma- 
tion of  a  hu^  "Coney  Island",  Dr.  Bobert  M,  Hutchinsj  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  ChicagOf  declared  here  today  at  the  Goethe  Bicentennial  Convocation.  .  .  ,  Attacking 
the  "purposelessness"  of  contemporary  living  n*ade  the  more  so,  he  said,  by  technology,. 
Dr,  Hutching  declared  that  the  leisure  which  had  been  gained  by  most  peoples  has  been 
channeled  into  meaningless  recreations  and  vacancy,  '*I£  it  ia  possible  to*  apply  atomic 
energy  to  peacetime  purposes  then  we  shall  have  more  vacant  time.  Atomic  energy, 
therefore,  confronts  mankind  with  this  dreadfnl  choice:  If  we  have  war  we  shall  be 
blown  to  bits  j  if  we  have  peace  we  shall  be  bpred  to  death/'  Dr»  Hutchins  said. — N,  T, 
Times,  July  13^  1M9. 

'*All  Their  Eggs  in  One  Basket" 

On  July  21  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies'  vote  to  ratify  Italy^s  entry  into  the 
Atlantic  pact  was  annulled.  Why^  More  votes  cast  than  deputies  present!  Only  469 
deputies,  but  546  votes.  It  happened  thus:  Vote  was  taken  on  three  bills  simultaue- 
ousljj  each  deputy  having  three  blaek  and  three  white  balls^  one  ball  to  be  deposited 
in  each  of  three  groups  of  urcs,  the  color  of  the  ball  to  determine  the  yea  or  nay  vote 
and  the  three  groups  of  nms  being  for  the  three  bills.  But  two  of  the  bills  were  of 
minor  importance,  ao  many   deputies  put  all  their  balls  in  the   Atlantic  pact  um^. 
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AWAKE! 


Is  Blood  Transfusion  Scriptural? 

MANY  people  today  think  tliat  blood 
transfusion  in  medical  praeticft  is  a 

recent  innovation.  But  not  so!  It  ia  . - 

sands  of  years  old.  Did  it  originate  with 
&od?  Was  it  a  feature  of  tlie  Theocratic 
organization  of  Jehovah  and  according 
to  His  law  given  through  Moses  to  the 
Israelites?  This  question  may  arise,  in 
view  of  the  International  News  Service 
disi>atch  from  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, dated  July  11,  1948: 

'^'^A  cargo  of  13,000  pounds  of  hlood 
plasma  and  medical  applies  for  the  in- 
fant State  of  Israel  will  be  flown  to  the 
Holy  Land  tomorrow  from  Philadelphia, 
*  .  .  Included  in  the  cargo  are  1^000 
pounds  of 'plasma,  2j000  hlood  transfu- 
sion sets,  10,000  units  of  gas  gangrene 
anti-toxin  and  216,000  hypodermic  nee- 
dles. The  shipment  was  prepared  by 
American  representatives  of  the  Eed 
Star  of  David,  Israel's  equivalent  of  the 
Red  Cross." 

The  practice  of  blood  transfusion, 
however,  did  not  originate  with  God's 
organization,  and  for  very  fundamental 
reasons  not.  It  originated  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Israel  and  of  God.  Concerning 
this  The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  re- 
vised edition  of  1929^  says  on  page  113^ 
column  one,  of  Volume  4,  the  following: 

"Transfusion  of  blood  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, The  earliest  reported  case  is  that 
practiced  on  Pope  Innocent  VIII  in  1492^ 
The  operation  cost  the  lives  of  three 
youths  and  the  Pontiffs  life  was  not 
saved.  Great  strides  in  the  research  and 
practice  of  transfusion  on  animals  were 
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made  after  Harvey's  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  Physicians  in  Germany^ 
England  and  France  were  ^specially  ac- 
tive in  the  work  of  blood  transfusion 
after  this  alscovery.  They  reasoned  that 
as  the  blood  is  the  principal  medium  by 
which  the  body  is  nourished,  transfusion, 
therefore^  is  a  quicker  and  shorter  road 
to  feed  an  ill-nourished  body  than  eating 
food  which  turns  to  blood  after  several 
changes.  So  transfusion  was  thought  of 
not  only  as  a  cure,  but  also  as  a  rejnve- 
nator*  Attempts  were  then  made  to  cure 
various  diseases,  such  as  fevers,  leprosy, 
insanity  and  hydrophobia.. LamVs  blood 
was  used  for  transfusions  into  human 
beings  with  varying  success.  Curious  to 
relate,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris 
refused  to  recognize  Harvey's  discovery 
and  also  opposed  any  progress  made  in 
the  art  of  transfusion.  They  persecuted 
those  who  were  active  in  the  research 
work  of  transfusion.  It  was  in  the  end  of 
thfi  18th  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  I9th 
century  that  the  most  active  work  in 
establishing  transfusion  as  a  surgical 
procedure  after  haemorrhage  was  done.'* 
Shall  we  now  say  that  those  three 
youths,  whose  lives  it  cost  to  provide  the- 
unsuccessful  blood  transfusion  for  Pope 
Innocent  VIII  in  1492,  fulfilled  Jesus' 
command;  "Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  thiSj  that  a  mt^n  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends"!  {John  15:13)  This 
must  be  countered  with  the  question,  Is 
it  right  to  break  the  strict  commandment 
of  God  in  order  to  try  to  provide  life  for 
another  1  Is  breaking  God's  command- 
ment love  of  God,  even  if  it  is  done  while 
trying  to  preserve  one's  own  and  another 
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person's  present  life  a  little  longer  t 
(1  John  5:3)  0£  course,  to  a  pope  it 
means  nothing  Tuiscriptural  to  take  di- 
rectly into  his  system  the  blood  of  threes 
youths^  especially  when  the  pope  clAuna 
by  the  repeating  of  the  words  at  mass, 
"Hie  est  sanguis  mens  "  to  transform  the 
wine  into  the  literal  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  then  claims  to  drink  euch  lit- 
eral blood.  Blood  is  blood  to  a  pope,  be 
it  that  of  Jesus  Christ  or  of  other  hu- 
man creatures. 

When  the  medical  men  used  lamb's 
blood  for  transfusions  into  hurtian  blood 
streams,  they  disregarded  ^God's  law 
to  Moses  forbidding  the  mixing  of  the 
blood  of  different  species  of  animal  life, 
namely:  "Keep  these  rules  of  mine: 
Never  let  any  of  your  cattle  breed  with 
a  different  kind ;  never  sow  two  kinds  of 
seed  in  yonr  fields;  never  don  a  robe 
made  of  two  different  kinds  of  cloth.  Yon 
Bhait  not  eat  any  meat  with  the  blood  in 
it"  (Leviticus  19:19,26,  Moffatt)  Wlien 
they  poured  the  shed  blood  of  the  lambs, 
not  onto  the  ground,  but  into  human 
blood-vessels,  they  further  despised  the 
import  of  the  same  Mosaic  law:  *'If  any- 
one belonging  to  Israel  or  any  alien  who 
has  settled  .  among  them  captures  by 
hunting  any  beast  or  bird  that  may  be 
^aten,  he  miist  pour  it^  blood  out,  cover- 
ing it  with  dust;  for  the  soul  of  every 
creature  is  bound  up  with  its  blood. 
Hence  my  order  for  Israel  is,  that  you 
must  never  taste  the  blood  of  any  crea- 
ture, for  the  soul  of  every  creature  lies 
in  its  blood;  anyone  who  tastes  it  shall 
be  outlawed/' — Leviticus  17: 13, 14,  Mof- 
fatt. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  given  after  the 
Israelites  left  Egypt,  and  so  when  the 
ancient  Egyptians  practiced  blood  trans- 
fusion, were  they  altogether  excusable? 
No;  for  the  law  of  God  which  bears  upon 
the  subject  was  given  before  ever  Mia- 
raim  was  born  to  Noah's  son  Ham  and 
became  the  father  of  the  Egyptians. 
When  Noah,  Ham  and  the  other  six 
emerged  from  the  ark  after  the  flood, 
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Jehovah  God  established  an  everlasting 
covenant  with  them  that  extends  to  all 
their  descendants  to  this  day,  and  that 
covenant  insists  on  the  sanctity  of  hu- 
man as  well  as  other  animal  blood,  God 
said  to  them:  "Only,  you  must  never  eat 
flesh  with  the  life  (that  is,  the  blood)  in 
it.  And  I  will  avenge  the  shedding  of 
your  own  lifeblood;  I  will  avenge  it  on 
any  beast,  I  will  avenge  man's  life  on 
man,  upon  his  brother-man;  whoever 
sheds  human  blood,  by  human  hands 
shall  his  own  blood  be  shed — for  God 
made  man  in  Ms  own  likeness/"'  (Genesis 
9:4-6',  Moffatt)  Of  course,  the  flesh  of 
animal  creatures  might  be  eaten  to  sus- 
tain life  and  without  violating  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  life  which  is  in  the  blood. 
Yet  if  the- blood  was  eaten  or  drunk  in 
conjunction  with  the  flesh,  then  the  one 
partaking  of  the  blood  was  judged  by 
God  to  he  guilty  of  wanton  slaying  of  the 
life  of  such  creatures  and  was  a  breaker 
of  the  covenant,  God's  regulation  clearly 
showed  that  one's  partaking  o:^the  blood 
was  not  necessary  to  sustain  human  life 
and  that  it  was  not  in  the  same  classifi- 
cation as  the  partaking  of  flesh  as  food. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  such  regulation 
applies  to  the  blood  of  animals  lower 
than  man  but  not  to  human  blood.  If  the 
blood  of  LOWER  animals  was  considered 
so  preciouSj  it  representing  life  from  the 
Creator,  then  certainly  the  blood  of  the 
higher  creature,  man,  wass  to  be  rated  as 
not  less  precious^  For  that  reason,  if  an 
animal  Inlled  a  man,  the  blood  of  such 
human  life  taken  was  required  of  the 
killer  beast;  it  must  be  killed.  This  de- 
cree therefore  brands  as  criminal  the 
heathen  practice  according  to  which 
bloodthirsty  warriors^  after  killing  a 
mighty  man  of  their  enemies,  would 
drink  his  blood  in  the  belief  that  by  ab- 
sorbing such  blood  they  would  at  the 
same  time  appropriate  the  mighty  qual- 
ities of  the  slain  one.  Among  the  barbar-: 
ous  and  fierce,  savage  nations  of  old, 
such  as  the  Scythians,  Tartars,  desert 
Arabs,   Scandinavians,  etc.,  who  lived 
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mofitly  on  anioial  bloody t}wr«  tvere  some 
even  whc  drant  the  blood  of  their  foes 
after  maMng  cups  uf  their  skulls. 

The  everlasting  coveDant  as  to  the 
sanctity  of  creature  blood  carries  beyond 
the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  law  covenant 
Years  after  Jesus'  death  His  disciples 
had  a  conference  concerning  Gentile 
Christians.  Then  the  disciple  James 
said:  '"My  sentence  is,  that  we  trouble 
not  them,  which  from  amOng  the  Gentiles 
are  turned  to  God :  but  that  we  write  un- 
to them  that  they  abstain  from  pollu- 
tions of  idols,, and  from  fornication,  aild 
from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood." 
Then  that  conference  of  apostles  and 
elder  disciples  framed  a  letter*  Besides 
telling  the  Gentiles  they  were  not  under 
the  Mosaic  law  covenant,  they  inserted 
thi&:  "For  it  seemed  good  to  the  holy 


[spirit),  fmd  to  ns,  to  lay  upon  yoa  na 
greater  burden  than  these  necessary 
things;  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  of- 
fered to  idola,  and  from  blood,  and  from 
things  strangled  [not  drained  of  their 
blood  at  slaughter],  and  from  fornica- 
tion." (Acts  15:6-29)  That  the  Chris- 
tians stuck  to  that  decision  for  years 
afterward  is  evident  from  the  account  at 
Acts  21:25.  Christians  to  this  day  are 
letting  that  decision  iniiuence  them  in 
their  decisions  respecting  medical  blood- 
transfusions.  They  do  not  view  such 
transfusions  as  acceptable  saerificefi 
made  supposedly  for  the  lives  of  others, 
but  remember  King  David^s  words  in  his 
prophecy  of  Christ:  *'Their  sorrows  shall 
be  multiplied  that  hasten  after  another 
god;  their  drink  offerings  of  blood  will 
I  not  offdr/*"Psalm  16 : 4. 


^Tatriotic"  Mobsters  Fail  in  New  Zealand 


THE  Returned  Services  Association 
in  New  Zealand  is  supposed  to  be  the 
nonpolitical  and  nonsectarian  organiza- 
tion of  returned  servicemen.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  truly  patriotic  men  are 
in  that  organisation.  However,  there  is 
a  danger  present  of  its  members'  sleepily 
allowing  a  few  totalitarian-minded  ones 
to  act  and  speak  for  them  in  the  guise 
of  patriotism. 

Last  year  the  It.S,A,  got  itself  into 
trouble  by  slandering  a  schoolteacher  in 
Taranaki,  claiming  that  she  was  "ousted" 
from  her  job  as  a  schoolteacher  through 
the  instigation  of  the  B.S,A.  and  be- 
cause she  was  one  of  Jehovah's  witness- 
es. But  they  had  their  wires  crossed. 
This  teacher,  a  housewife  not  in  need  of 
a  job,  was  asked  to  teach  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  by  members  of  the  education 
board/As  a  favor,  this  teacher  agreed. 
When  she  finished  her  teaching  assign- 
ment, the  B.S.A.,  seeking  to  discredit  her 
personally  and  the  organisation  of  Je- 
hovah's witnesses,  printed  the  slander- 
ons  accusation  in   their   official   paper 
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"Eeview"  that  slie  had  been  "ousted". 
This  brazen  lie  backfired  when  they 
heard  that  they  were  going  to  be  stted 
for  slander.  The  result  was  that  they 
were  forced  to  publicly  apologize  to  the 
teacher,  not  only  in  their  own  paper,  but 
also  in  the  public  presSj  as  well  as  pay 
out  a  sum  of  money  for  damages,  in  or- 
der to  have  the  suit  called  off. 

K^ow,  recently,  pseudopatriotic  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.A.  stoop  to  try  to  muzzle 
free  speech  and  worship  and  to  try  to 
break  up  Christian  meetings.  This  latest 
occurrence  took  place  on  June  5  in  Tau- 
innga.  That  week-end  Jehovah's  witnefts- 
es  were  having  their  semiannual  circuit 
assembly  in  Tauranga,  to  be  climaxed 
on  Sunday  by  the  public  Bible  talk  ''The 
Government  of  Peace'',  which  would  be 
given  in  the  Town  HalL 

Around  2:30  p.m.  the  mob  began  t*^ 
gather  up  the  street  from  the  Town  HalJ. 
under  a  shop  veranda^  close  to  sixty  of 
them.  And,  just  before  three  o'clock, 
when  the  talk  was  due  to  begin,  they 
marched  in  and  sat  down, 
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But  it  appeared  that  there  ws^^  n 
split  in  the  ranks  of  the  R.S^.  mem- 
hera.  Some  observers  advanced  the  onin- 
ion  that  apparently  the  older  jion-Cath- 
olic  men  were  trying  to  restrain  the 
younger  ones  frdm  causing  trouble*  At 
any  rate,  the  Catholic  element  separated 
from  ^e  larger  group  and  aat  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  th^  hall.  The  others 
sat  together  on  the  opposite  side  and, 
let  it  be  said,  remained  quiet  throughout 
the  discourse,  many  of  them  paying  close 
"attention.  The  later  disturbances  orig- 
inated with  the  Catholic  element  on  the 
right.  To  handle  any  riotous  conduct^ 
enough  ushers  were  on  hand,  and  a  num- 
ber of  these  stood  near  the  mobsters  to 
keep  an  eye  on  them*  This  was,  of  course, 
an  unexpected  development  for  the  mob- 
sters- They  did  not  know  whether  to 
view  the  Witnesses  as  pacifists  or  not. 

It  was  time  to  begin  and  the  chairman 
introduced  the  speaker,  who  proceeded 
to  deliver  the  speech  'The  Government 
of  Peace"""-  The  entire  talk  was  given 
without    serious    interruption,    despite 


heckling  from  the  Catholic  Action  sec- 
tion. As  the  cnairman  started  to  make  his 
closing  announcements,  yells  from  thera 
demanded  that  the  speaker  answer  ques- 
tions. The  chairman  pointed  out  that 
such  was  not  part  of  the  program,  and 
he  dismissed  the  meeting.  He  and  the 
speaker  walked  off  the  stag"?.  This  turn  of 
events  was  too  much  for  the  Catholics  of 
the  mob,  who  stirred  tlie  mob  to  stard 
and  sing  the  national  anthem,  ''God  Sa  /e 
the  King,"  but  the  rest  in  attendance 
Ignored  them  and  their  childish  antics. 
(About  250  people  were  in  attendance,) 

But  the  ringleaders  were  still  bitter 
about  their  failure.  During  the  week 
after  the  talk,  the  chairman  of  the  pub- 
lie  address,  C.  D.  Keoghan,  lost  his  job. 
His  boss  succumbed  to  pressure. 

Wake  np,  Returned  Services  Associa- 
tion, and  especially  you  sinceije,  demo- 
cratic ones  in  the  organization.  Real  pa- 
triotism is  not  in  hypocritical  anthem- 
singing,  bi^t  in  the  upholding  of  liberty 
and  justice  and  freedom. — Awake!  corre- 
spondent in  New  Zealand. 
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Wblte  Paper  on  China 

^  The  steady  a^Tsuce  oi  the 
Communists  across  China  oon- 
timied  to  pos^  a  major  problem 
for  the  U-  S,  in  July  and  August. 
Costly  aid  to  China  bad  heen  of 
no  aTall  and  it  looked  as  If  it 
had  all  gone  down  the  drain.  A 
Repubiican-led  section  of  Coh- 
greas  hotly  oriticized  tlie  Admin- 
istration, charging  <1)  tliat  the 
U,  S.  tiad  sold  out  China  at 
Yalta;  (2>  that  U.S.  aid  to  the 
Nationaiists  had  been  Insuffi- 
cient; (3)  that  the  U.S.  had 
failed  to  give  military  guidance 
to  NationaUst  forces,  and  (4)  that 
in  spite  of  Nationalist  reverses 
the  U.  S.  had  followed  a  do-noth' 
lug  policy.  The  release  of  the 
White  Paper  on  China  (August  5) 
raised  a  storm  of  Congressional 
criticism.  It  was  called  an  "alibi" 
intended"  to  cover  up  the  govern- 
ment's Ineptitude.  The  White  Pa- 
per, a  bonk  comprising  400  pages 
of  narrative,  600.  pages  of  docu- 
mentation, and  a  l^page  state- 
ment by  the  U.  S.  secretary  of 
state,  Dean  Acheson,  traces  U.S.- 
Chinese relations  over  a  hundred 
years,  fitreissing  the  last  five 
years.  It  charged  that  U.  S.  aid 
to  China  ($3,000,000,000)  had 
been  wasted  because  of  corrup- 
tion and  graft  tn  the  Nationalist 
regime.  Mr.  Achesou  in, his  fore- 
word warned  Chinese  Commn- 
niats  to  teep  hands  ofE  the  re- 
mainder of  Asia,  saying  the  U.  S. 
should  encourage  "all  develop- 
ments in  China"  which  tended  to- 
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ward  "throwing  off  the  foreign 
[Communist]  yoke". 

Military  Asatstance  Program 
^  In  world  affairs  the  ever- 
developing  pattern  (If  the  mesa 
things  are  In  can  be  said  to  have 
a  pattern)  was  decidedly  martial 
tn  tone  at  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust. Talk  of  war  and  war  prep- 
aration continued  to  flllig  a  man- 
tle of  gloom  over  all  efforts  to 
e:ctricate  the  nations  out  of  the 
postwar  debacle,  While  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  continued  to  mark 
time,  the  Atlantic  Defense  Pact 
made  more  tangible  progress  as 
ratification  by  member  nations 
took  place.  In  the  U,  S.  Congress 
discussions  of  arms  sid  under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program 
(MAP)  progressed  steadily 
enough,  but  It  was  evident  that 
the  £1,450,000,000  arms  bill  would 
have  tough  sledding.  Top  foreign 
policy  spokesmen  wanted  to  hold 
the  program  to  a  modest  "Inter- 
im'' basis  "until  a  co-operative 
defense  plan  could  be  properly 
drawn  up. 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  U.  S.  Army 
chief  of  staff,  revatied  the  gen- 
eral outlines  of  a  master  defense 
plan  that  would  come  into  effect 
in  case  of  aggression.  It  provided 
for  strategic  bombing  of  the  at- 
tacker and  for  uee  of  the  atom 
bomb  by  the  U.  S.  Britain^  France 
and  nations  near^  the  scene  of 
action  would  be  assigned  short- 
range  attack  bombardment  and 
air  def en  ae.  Keepl  ug  the  sea- 
lanes  clear  and  conducting  essen- 


tial naval  operations  would  be 
handled  by  the  U.  S.  navy  and 
Western  European  union  powers, 
While  ground  defense  would  come 
from  other  European  nations. 

Secretary  of  State  Aeheson  teiS- 
tifled  the  program  was  necessary 
because  Russia  he^  buHt  up,  he 
eald,  "the  greatest  combination 
of  military  forces"  ever  known. 

Said  Henry  Wallace,  **when  we 
are  taxed  presumably  to  stop 
Husaia  and  Communiam  by  ship- 
ping arms  to  other  nations  we 
open  the  door  to  the  real  aggres- 
sors against  all  people  every- 
where— waste,  depreaglon,  hatred 
and  finally  that  supreme  waste, 
the  frustration  of  unemployment, 
the  rotting  away  of  men  and  re* 
sources  unused." 

Chiefs  of  Staff 

^  During  the  first  week  of  Au- 
gust the  U.  S.  chiefs  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Omar  K,  Bradley  of  the 
army»  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg 
of  the  air  force  and  Admiral 
Louis  E.  Denfeld  of  the  navy,  dis- 
cussed military  problems  involved 
in  thie  defense  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. They  stopped  at  Frankfort. 
London  and  Paris  and  visited 
also  other  parts  of^urope.  They 
consulted  with  the  military  lead- 
ers of  the  Atlantic  Pact  nations. 

Smearing  U*N.  Staff 
^^The  U.  S.,  which  was  ao  anx- 
ious to  have  the  U.N,  head- 
Quarters  located  in  its  territory, 
was  being  embarrassed  in  July 
by  Investigations  on  the  part  of 
Congressio  nal  comm  1  ttees.  The 
Immigration  Subcommittee  went 
so  far  as  to  release  a  bitter  at- 
tack on  the  secretary  general  Of 
the  U.  N.  by  an  anonymous  wit- 
ness, as  well  as  to  suspect  Other 
U.  N.  peraonneL  The  U.  N.,  by 
acting  secretary  Byron  Price, 
protested  to  the  U*  S.  secretary 
of  state.  Dean  Acheaon,  who  re- 
plied that  freedom  of  expression 
in  the  U.  S.  permitted  even  the 
publication  of  such  attacks,  which 
he  discounted,  liowever,  as  not  to 
be  taken  seriously. 

Council  of  Enrope 

^  Delegates  of  ten  Western  Eu- 
ropean nations  met  In  the  city  of 
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dtradxmfg  AnguAt  7  And  etef!t«d 
l^nl-Benri  SpaaK  of  BelglutQ 
ftrefltdetit  of  the  consultative  ft^ 
aembly,  the  OoitncU  of  Europe. 

^  Xh«  p^ple  of  Western  Ger- 
lDaii7  ioT  the  :flrflt  time  fllnce  Hit' 
ler  cBtoG  Into  power  had  oppor- 
tonlty  to  choose  tli^Ir  own  fov- 
^][ua«iit»  In  the  ^ltctiv>na  M  hM- 
gniBt  IB.  They  rejected  f  oth  Com- 
mtmlsm  end  Socialism  aDd»  en- 
dorain?  the  new  republic,  choBe 
«  Ti^htEet  regime. 

Nq  IiO«a  to  8p«iii 

#  The  Senate  on  Augtust  4  voted 
S0  to  3d  to  bar  Spain  from  re- 
ceivlag  $60,000,000  In  Marshall 
Plan  recovery  Toaoa,  upholding  a 
dedslon  by  Vice-President  Bnrk- 
Ifer  that  the  proposal  was  out  of 
ortet  hecftuse  Spain  la  uot  In  th^ 
sphere  of  the  EGA. 

Italy  fud  the  Pact 
^  While  Communists  la  Parlia- 
ment argued  against  Italy's  ,1oin- 
iDg  the  At^ajttlc  Pact,  two  trncfe- 
loads  of  petitions  bearing  7,000,- 
000  objcctorfi'  elgnahirea  were 
unloaded  at  the  Parliament  build* 
iDg,  Meauvhh^  RojKsla  sent  i^otes 
Bayfhg  that  jolnlD^  the  pact  lio- 
latefl  the  peace  treaty. 

The  vote  taken  hy  the  Chamber 
ratified  the  pact  323  to  160.  The 
Italian  Setiate  approved  the  pact 
(July  80)  175^. 

^  The  propaganda  battle  be- 
tween FugfMlaYia  and  the  Krem^ 
l(a  centered  arotjud  the  arrest  by 
Ttto'a  gOTernmeot  of  certain  Hua- 
•lacs  Id  late  Jnly.  The  XremJm 
chWTBad  YiigoBlavla  with  illegally 
holding  ih^»e  Busslans  and  de- 
mnniJed  tbelr  release.  Tito  replied 
in  foreeful  terms  that  these  men 
were  aoftasfflns  who  had  fled  from 
EUHSla  In  the  first  place,  and  that 
they  had  engaged  in  subveralve 
aetWity  in  yMgoala^ia. 

In  the  BflJkanii 

^  Oreek  g^overnment  troops  were 
reported  to  be  meeting  with 
success  aa  they  stepped  up  a 
driye  a  g  a  1  u  a  t  th«  gu^vrlllns 
In   enrly   Angust.   Albania   pro- 
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tested  that  Qreefe  troops  had  In* 
raded  her  territory,  Greek  tfoops 
el^where  were  pushing  guerrillfts 
iDto  a  trap  from  wnlob  they  cowld 
not  escape  Inio  TngofilaTla  Ut 
Tito  kept  his.  word  uot  to  aeflLst 
them).  Tito  iu  a  speech  to  350.000 
MaoedoDlana  <AngustS)  as^rted 
that  the  time  would  come  when 
the  pro-Comlnform  governmentH 
of  B\ilgfttla  and  Albania  would 
be  overthrown.  He  said  be  wouM 
help  them  In  o^se  of  a  revolts 

BrUmanlA  vs.  CnthoUc  Orders 

#  RumaJila'fl  Comtnuni8t*led  gov- 
ernment on  Augnat  1  gave  Roman 
Catholic  orderi?  In  the  country 
uotU  August  15  to  wind  up  tli^lr 
affairs.  An  official  anuouncemeQC 
9B\6  monks  and  zuins  ^vere  not 
needed  for  so-called  welfare  work 
as  the  state  took  care  of  these 
things.  Monks  and  nuns  received 
two  weeRs  to  decide  on  (1)  retir- 
ing to  three  cloisters  and  two 
monasteries  set  aside  for  them» 
(S)  entering  old  age  homefii  or 
(3)  registering  for  regular  Jobs. 

SyrlftD  Onnp  d*Etat 

#  fn  early  August  the  Syrian 
Cabinet  was  drafting  s  new  con- 
stitution under  which  Islau)  (Mo- 
hammedanism) would  no  longer 
be  the  state  religion.  Then,  Au- 
gust 14,  for  the  sGcoud  time  in 
leiss  than  five  month*  Syria  had  a 
new  governments  As  the  result  of 
a  military  coup  President  Hu^ni 
Zayim  and  Premier  Mohsen  el 
Bnrazl  were  arresteii,  cnnrt-mar- 
tlaled  add  executed.  THe  new 
government  quickly  issued  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  whole  conur 
tty  was  normal  and  calm. 

Urft«l  and  th«  Befngees 

^  Israel,  which  Is  harlng  diffi- 
culty In  absorbing  the  grefit  num- 
bers of  Immigrants  that  continue 
to  arrive  in  Palestine,  In  the  first 
part  of  August  offered  to  talce 
hack  100,000  of  the  SOO^OOO  Arab 
refugees  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  Palestine  homes  in 
Jewish- Arab  fighting. 

No  Peac«  in  Palwtlne 

^  Claims  of  peace  lu  Palestine 
and  *ettlement  ol  the  Arab- 
Israeli  differenced  were  denied  In 


early  August  by  Dr.  Kballl  Totan;^ 
the  executive  director  of  tiw  V 
Btltnte  of  Arab-AmerLcan  Affaln. 
He  said:  "In  the  face  of  Jewtsl) 
Kggr«s^\on  the  Ara^  'have  laegviit 
to  arm.  LebanouT  Syria,  Trans- 
Jordant  and  other  Arab  states,  are 
incroduclns  compnliM>ty  military 
service.  Egypt's  bud^t  for  war 
Js  unprecedented."  At  Washing- 
ton ReTJcesentativ*  Cftl^fcr  tr^tt- 
clzed  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Pales- 
tine mediator,  for  seeking  to  re- 
jsign  as  though  his  work  had  been 
accomplished. 

Fighting  In  Korea 
^  Southern  Korean  army  head- 
auarters  announced  August  4  that 
Coramunlst  forces  from  Northern 
Korea  had  mode  an  attack  across 
the  border  between  the  two  zones^ 
but  had  been  repulsed^ 

Haw^fin  Strike 

^  At  Honolulu  the  Hawaiian 
legislature  In  eArly  Augvst  passed 
a  bin  giving  the  government  pow- 
er to  seiEe  the  Island's  docka  in 
an  effort  to  end  the  protracted 
waterfront  strike.  Governor  In- 
jfram  Stalnback  followed  It  up 
with  an  executive  order  to  £iel*e 
dock  facilities  (August  10>  but 
CIO  stevedores  voted  to  refuse  to 
work  for  the  government.  By  the 
middle  of  August  the  strike  was 
still  on. 

Ouaitenuila  Uprising 

^  A  military  revolt  a^inst  (3-na- 
temala's  pre^lflent,  Dnan  JosS 
ArevaiOf  was  suppressed  July  20 
after  34  hours  of  fighting  fotlow- 
tng  the  assassination  (July  18) 
of  Col,  Francisco  Javier  Arana, 
chief  of  the  armed  services. 
ColoTivil  Aca,c.ft  ^ft?l  bfeCTi  mtfngl^ 
favored  as  a  presldeDtial  candi- 
date. Fifty  lives  weje  lost  In  the 
uprising. 

Protestwita  tn  ArgeDtina 

^  A  conter^infje  Qt  Pirot^at^itit 
leaders  from  all  over  Latin  Anaer- 
Ica  was  held  In  Buenos  Aires  In 
late  July  and  discussed  the  posi- 
tion of  FT-otefitants  In  Argentina 
and  In  other  Latin- Amerloan 
eountries.  They  held  Protftat^nt- 
iam  wag  not  foreign  to  Spanish 
thought  An  ArgootfDB  delegate 


crlti<!i^  the  Boman  Oatlwno 
Onurch  for  Infiltrating  Into  pUces 
of  autboritr. 

AlLtl-Fer6iL  Qronp  Raise  lMue» 

^  The  opposition  bloe  In  At^j^u- 
tlna'8  chamber  of  deputlea 
{July  24}  ralised  tbe  Issues  of 
foriner  Nazi  and  Fascist  onidalB' 
cODilng  to  Ar^ntlna  and  oC  tor- 
ture methods  on  the  part  of  po- 
lice in  extracting  confeisisiona, 

African  Voodoo  HlxecntlonB 

^  Seven  men  were  execut&d  in 
Baeutoland  in  early  August  for 
pArticlpation  in  Toodoo  ritual 
mnrders.  These  mcrdera  have 
been  frequent  in  the  Iflst  ten 
years  despite  the  British  govern- 
ment'H  effort  to  stamp  out  the 
practldft 

gpelknan-KoQfwvelt  Spat 

#  If  to  oppose  the  raiding  of  the 
public  treasury  for  private  reli- 
'gious  ends  la  aatl-Catholtc,  then 
the  majority  of  Americana  are 
ant  I -Catholic.  They  toym<\  a 
9pok«£man  in  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  who  expressed  herwlf 
candidly  and  Impartially  aa  to 
not  favoring  federal  aid  to  pri- 
vate, parochial  and  religious  edu- 
cation. She  provoked  the  ire  of 
Cardinal  Spetlman,  ^ho  i3ld  not 
acnjplp  to  stoop  to  innuendo  In 
seek] n ^  to  defame  th e  form  er 
first  lady.  She  answered  ^ith 
dignity  and  poise,  to  the  dellgbt 
of  millions  of  freedoni-loving 
Americana^  conrageouaiy  main- 
talnlne  her  position  and  assert- 
ing her  right  to  freedom  of 
speech  on  all  pubJlc  qiiefitiong. 

A  Naive  Behest 

^  Truman,  speaking  at  a  recep- 
tion given  by  Jacob  Arvey,  Demo- 
cratic county  chairman,  at  Chi- 
cago,  said  he  knew  of  a  meeting 
between  tbe  pope  and  tbe  presi- 
dent of  the  N.  T,  Times,  and  that 
the  latter  had  said  he  could  as- 
sure the  pope  that  Mr,  Truman 
would  not  be  in  the  White  House 
after  January.  Said  the  news- 
paper executlTe  later,  "1  hare  a\- 
way^  assumed  Chat  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  pope  was  a^  con- 
fidential B9  one  that  might  he 
had    with   the  preeident   of   the 
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United  States,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  toy  naiTe  be* 
llefs."  The  Ti/met  president  can" 
console  himself  with  the  thought 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  a 
pope  hd9  made  foola  of  some  of 
the  more  reputable  of  Amerlca'fi 
prominent  men. 


ti 


"Hve-Percenters 

^  Home  freezer  units  and  the 
president's  wife  "^ex^  prominent- 
ly mentioned  in  the  inyestigatlon 
of  ^'flve-pereenfers*'  In  early  Au- 
gust. Major  general  Harry 
Vawghan,  Prealdent  Truman's 
military  aide,  aasumed  fall  t^ 
aponslblllty  for  the  glftfl  of  home 
food  freezers  to  Mrs.  Truman  and 
high  government  officials.  But  he 
had  some  difficulty  In  explaining 
matters.  "Five-percenters"  are 
those  who  assign  government  con- 
tracts on  consideration  of  a  pro- 
portionate donation  to  their  per- 
sonal pocketbooka, 

War  Contract  Frauds 

^  Lindsay  C.  Warrec,  controller 
general  of  tlie  U.  S.,  charged  In 
a  report  to  Congress  (Augu&t  4) 
that  more  than  $11,600,000  had 
heen  overpaid  to  government  war 
contractors  through  frand  and 
waste.  Ue  added  that  it  was  un- 
likely that  very  much  of  It  would 
ever  be  recovered. 

FAO  Head's  Practical  Plan 

^  Norrls  H.  Dodd,  director  gen- 
eral of  the  U.  N,  Food  and  Agrt- 
cultnral  Organization,  said 
(July  19)  that  he  was  enthusias- 
tic for  what  "Just  a  little  money 
and  just  a  little  brains"  can  ac- 
complish in  improving  the  miser- 
able lot  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  living  on  near-starva- 
tlt>n  diets.  He  Indicated  that 
about  all  some  diplomatic  big 
shots  know  about  the  problem  is 
that  they  are  sure  "huudreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  needed". 
He  asserted:  "What  p^ple  need 
to  realize  Is  that  yon  don't  atart 
with  vast^  expensive  projects  of 
medianiziatlon.  If  we  could  bring 
half  the  world  from  the  era  of 
the  sickle  to  the  era  of  scythe,  we 
would  have  moved  ahead  a  hun- 
dred years  In  one  Jump," 


Unemplc^iiient  In  the  1T»S* 

^  In  a  world  where  there  is  m> 
much  to  be  done  unemployment 
indtcfites  that  there  Is  a  dog  In 

the  manger  somewhera  Id  early 
August  unemployment  in  the 
U.  S.  passed  the  four*mtlilon 
mark,  the  highest  figure  since 
1942.  Total  civilian  employment 
contlnned  to  be  close  to  sixty 
million ;  agricultural  0,M7,OOO 
and  no^n-agricnltural  50,073,000. 

Bflnlmiim  Wage 

^  The  House  of  Representatives 
voted  August  H  (3G1-35)  to  boost 
the  mJnLnium  wage  from  40  to  75 
cents,  but  reduced  the  number  of 
workers  to  whom  the  provision 
would  apply.  The  Labor  depart- 
ment estimated  that  over  a  mil- 
lion employees  currently  protect- 
ed by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  would  be  cut  off. 

U.  &.  Population 

^  Census  Bureau  estimates  re- 
leased July  2^  Jndicated  that  the 
population  of  the  U.  S.  has 
passed  the  14^,000,000  mark,  a 
13-percent  increase  over  1940. 

PollomyelltlB  Scare 

#  When  the  gray  (polio-)  mat- 
te*- of  the  spijial  column  (ujyel-) 
suffers  inflammation  (Itts)  the 
victim  has  poUomyelltis.  In  early 
August  tbe  number  of  ca^ea  in 
th^  U,  S.  rose-  to  over  7,000.  Al- 
though called  Infantile  paralysis, 
adults  also  suffer  from  It.  About 
5  percent  of  the  known  cases  are 
fatal^  but  ten  times  that  number 
sustain  more  or  less  paralysis. 

Ecuadorian  Earthquake 

^  It  is  difficult  to  portray  the 
horror  and  terror  conveyed  by  a 
real  earthq^uake.  Spread  this 
state  of  mind  over  an  area  of 
more  than  1500  square  miles  and 
some  Idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
earthauake  that  shock  Ecuador 
in  early  August.  The  quake  toU 
neared  5,000  lives'  lost,  100,000 
homeless  and  an  estimated  prop- 
erty damage  of  ^20,000,000,  af- 
fecting thirty  towns.  Help  from 
surrounding  nations  came  Quick- 
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Seven  Booklets  Yov  Should  Read 

The  Kingdom  Hope  of  All  Mankind 

The  Joy  of  All  The  People 

The  "Commander  to  the  Peoples" 

One  World,  One  Government 

Fighting  for  Liberty  on  the  Home  Front 

Freedom  in  th^  New  World 

Religion  Reaps  the  Whirlwind 

*'But  I  haven't  time  to  read  the  literature  that  I  already  have  in  my 
home/'  someone  is  heard  to  say.  And  that  person  la  undoubtedly  telling 
th^  truth.  One  could  not  hope  to  read  all  of  the  literature  that  is  available 
in  the  world  today.  The  decision,  then,  should  not  be  whether  you  have 
time  to  read  something  else,  but  rather,  which  should  he  read  with  most 
benefit  to  yourself. 

Tf  on  ^our  booksthelf  there  were  publications  which  told  you  nhfnit 
a  new  world  of  righteousnesft  which  will  be  inhabited  by  people  free 
from  sicknens.  sorrow  and  death,  a  world  that  wiU  he  fruitful  and  ca- 
pable of  producing  the  iiecesaities  of  Ue  m  abr.ndan?e  to  uH,  a  world 
IE  which  all  men  will  be  at  peace  with  one  another,  woi;ldn't  y<Ki  lay 
aside  some  of  the  reading  matter  yoj  now  consider  essential!  A  iooVs 
paradise  or  ac  irile  dream!  Not  at  all!  These  things  are  promised  by 
God  in  His  Word  the  Bible,  and  what  is  more,  you  iriay  be  one  of  those 
who  en;ioy  *hese  blessings*  Since  this  ini'ormation  is  presented  In  the 
seven  booklets  IJf-:ted  above,  don't  you  agree  that  ycu  really  should  read 
them?  They  will  be  sent  po^sipaid  fqr  only  25e,  Use  the  coupon  lielow 
for  convenience. 

WATCRTOWKE  UT  Adamt  SI  Brooklrn  1 .  N.  T. 

I  an  fLckoaing  2ftc,  PleflM  spnd  ine  tto  epvpo  boofcleta.  The  Kinrfdoni  Hope  cf  Ait  Mankind,  TMv  Joy  ei 
A.i\  the  Pc^pHf  The  "Ci^mntiindiir  to  the  PcopUt",  One  Wartd,  One  Gtivemnitmt,  f'ipfclifijj  /or  lAhert^  on  fhe 
Eotn-v^  Fronit   Freedom  in   th\:   .Vfu?   y^'o-rld^  £jid   R^Mgion  R^<xp9  the  WhiTticind, 

Oity , "^ - -         XoTieNo.  State _. 
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CARDINAL'S  CURSE  TURNED 

INTO  A  BLESSING 

Spellman's  spat  with  Mrs*  Roosevelt  should  be 
a  revelation  to  all  Americans 


Feathered  Fishers 

Birds  without  lines  or  licenses  haul  in  tons  of  fish 


Quaint  Cures  of  Antiquity 

Who  only  can  bring  cure  to  suffering  humanity? 

Ecuador  Suffers  as  the  Earth  Quakes 


Jesus  foretold  ^^earthquakes  in  divers  places 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

News  fourc€»  that  are  ahle  to  keep  you  awake  to  the  vital  !sbu«9 
of  our  -tisms  must  he  vnfettertfd  hy  ceosorehip  and  sel&h  Interests. 
"A"wakcr*  ha«  no  fetters.  It  recognize*  facts,  faces  facts,  is  frc©  ts> 
publish  facts.  It  15  not  l>ound  by  political  ambitionfl  or  obligations ;  it  is 
utiliampere<l  by  advertiBera  vrnos^  toes  rausi  not  be  treaJ  upon ;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  tradition*!  creeds,  Tbie  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  apeak  Greciy  to  you.  But  It  does  not  abuse  Its  freedom*  It 
maintains  integrity  ;to  ttuth* 

*'Awake  I"  use«  the  regular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
thefn.  Its  Qwn  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  j^cores- of  nations 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on-the-ecenea 
reports  c6nne  to  you  through  theae  Columns,  This  journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow.  Kit  is  intema-tional.  It  is  read  in  many  nationSj  in  many 
l^ngua^Si  hy  persoii9  of  all  age,Sr  Through  its  pages  many  £elds  of 
knowledge  pass  in  re^!lew — goy,emtneni;,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  wonders — ^why,  its  cover* 
age  is  ns.  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens. 

'^Avi^akc  I"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  fcr  the  establishment  of  a  rights 
eoua  New  World. 

Get  acquainted  with  ^'Aw^ake!'*  Keep  a^vake  by  reading  "Aw^akel" 
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expected  etttnatin  nltbtc  one  moDth.  Send  your  old 
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CardinaPs  Curse  Turned  into  a  Blessing 

Spellntan's  spat  with  Mrs*  Roosevelt  should  be  a  revelation  to  all  Ameflcans 


CARDIN^Ij  Spellman  of  New  York 
"burst  into  ihe  front  pages  of  the  puV 
lie  press  when  he  penned  his  letter  of 
Jnly  21  to  Mrs,  Franklin  B,  Ttoosevelt. 
His  blast  started  a  chain  reaction  of  ex- 
plosions that  dominated  the  headlines 
for  days  afterward.  So  intense  an  at- 
tack, charged  with  emotion  and  adverse 
judgment,  and  with  an'  arbitrary  finality 
slamming  the  door  against  further  dis- 
cussion, sounded  like  the  pronouncement 
of  an  ancient  curse  from  whicli  there 
would  be  neither  appeal  nor  escape. 
Nevertheless,  the  cardinal's  spat  with 
Mrs,  Eoosevelt  led  to  beneficial  results, 
Eemember  how  centuries  ago  Balaam 
was  liired  to  curse  Israel,  but  that  '^God 
turned  the  curse  into  a  blessing"?  (Nehe- 
miah  13:2)  So  this  letter  that  fell  like 
a  curse  can  also  be  viewed  as  a  bless- 
ing. A  review  of  the  facts  and  issues  of 
the  case  will  show  why. 

On  June  23  Mrs.  Eoosevelt  in  her  col- 
umn "My  Day''  took  a  stared  for  federal 
aid  to  educatiouj  but  limited  to  public 
schools.  Columns  dated  Julj^  8  and 
July  15  enlarged  upon  her  position.  Only 
in  the  June  23  column  was  Spellman 
mentioned,  it  opening  with  the  words: 
"The  controversy  brought  about  by  the 
request  made  by  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man that  Catholic  schools  should  share 
in  federal  aid  funds  forces  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country  the  ki^d  of  decision 
that  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  make." 
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This  the  cardinal  interpreted  as  a  "^per- 
sonal attack"  upon  him,  and  opened  hie 
letter  with  the  following  paragraph; 

When,  on  Juiie  23d  in  your  coIuBin  ^Ttf j 
Day^',  you  aligned  yourself  with  the  authoi 
and  other  proponents  of  the  Barden  Bill  and 
condemned  me  for  defending  Catholic  chil- 
dren against  those  who  would  deny  them  their 
constitutional  rights  of  equality  with  other 
American  children  you  could  have  acted  only 
from  misinformation,  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
not  from  knowledge  and  understanding! 

Yet  Mrs.  Roosevelt  used  no  word  of 
condemnation  against  the  cardinal^  and 
no  need  exists  to  defend  Catholic  cliil- 
dren  against  inequality,  since  they  are 
welcome  at  public  schoolsj  just  as  are 
children  of  Protestants  and  Jews  and 
atheists.  Or,  Catholic  parents  are, free 
to  establish  and  finance  private  schools 
for  their  children,  just  as  are  Protestant 
or  Jewish  or  atheistic  parents.  The  issue 
of  equality  is  imaginary.  And  since  the 
premise  of  condemnation  and  inequality 
is  unsupportable,  the  judgment  of  misin- 
formation, ignorance  or  prejudice  based 
thereon  vanishes. 

The^ardinal  scolded  the  lady  for  not 
reading  an  address  he  delivered  at  Ford- 
ham  University  concerning  federal  aid 
to  education.  Did  you  r^ad  it?  Yet  a 
glance  at  the  newspapers  was  sufficient 
to  Inform  you  that  Spellman  wanted  the 
government  to  help  support  Catholic 
schools.  He  chided  Mrs*  Roosevelt  for 


not  carefully  studying  the  BardeA  bill 
that  would  grant  federal  aid  only  to  pub- 
lic Bchools-  That's  the  point  of  his  chid- 
ing! Who  knows?  Mr«.  Roosevelt  never 
championed  the  Barden  bill.  In  fact^  she 
said;  *^I  have  been  rather  careful  not  to 
say  if  I  am  for  or  against  any  particular 
bill  or  bills." 

After  insinuating  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
launched  a  "personal  attack"  against 
him  because  her  faith  differed  from  his, 
and  not  because  of  her  belief  in  the 
American  tradition  of  separation  of 
church  and  state^  he  tells  why  he  wrote 
Ms  letter  to  her:  "I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  messages  from  persons  of  all 
faiths  demanding  that  I  answer  you*  I 
am,  therefore;,  not  free  to  ignore  you." 
Can'  this  be  truet  Such  a  broad  state- 
ment. Persons  of  all  faiths  demanding 
that  a  Catholic  cardinal  speak  for  them? 
Or  was  it  persons  of  only  twenty  faiths? 
ortenl  ortwo?  Such  sweeping  claims  are 
always  suspect,  and  thinking  persons 
find  that  such  broad  statements  cannot 
be  swallowed  whole  with  safety.  Let  the 
cardinal  drop  the  pose  that  he  speaks  for 
all  faiths. 

Flimsy  Argument 

"'Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny^  was  the  cry  that  roused  and 
rallied  our  pioneer  Americans  to  fight 
for  justice.  Taxation  without  participa- 
tion should  rotise  today's  Americans  to 
equal  ardor  to  protest/'  the  cardinal  con- 
tinued, A  ruse  of  propagandists  is  to  as- 
sociate the  point  they  want  to  sell  yon 
with  another  point  on  which  you  are  al- 
ready sold.  So  the  tricky  rhetoric  that 
links  "taxation  without  representation^* 
to  '^taxation  without  participation''  does 
not  prove  the  latter  to  be  tyranny  be- 
cause the  former  is. 

Wbat  about  this  new  political  doctrine 
of  the  political  cardinal!  Is  it  sound t 
He  argues  Catholics  should  not  be  taxed 
for  a  school  program  in  which  they  do 
not  participate.  Now  let  this  principle 
hurdle  the  bounds  of  a  narrow  mind  on 


a  single  track,  and  see  the  result.  You 

are  single,  or  married  but  childlesSt 
Then  pay  no  school  taxes.  You  have  no 
car?  Then  pay  no  tax  for  roads.  You 
don*t  use  national  or  city  parks!  With- 
hold the  taxes  you  pay  for  their  upkeep. 
You  don't  go  to 'public  libraries?  Stop 
your  tax  payments  for  their  support.  Do 
^ou  use  the  courts  'of  law?  live,  in  the 
jails?  lie  in  public  charity  hospitals? 
rave  in  the  tax-supported  asylums?  die 
in  the  county  poorhouses?  fight  in  the 
expensive  wars?  use  goods  delivered  by 
the  Marshall  Plan!  favor  supporting 
Myron  Taylor  as  a  representative  to  the 
Vatican?  Maybe  not  But  you  pay  for  it 
alL  Taxed  for  it,  without  participating 
in  it  The  list  of  "taxation  without  par- 
ticipation" examples  could  grow  indef- 
initely, but  the  consequences  have  been 
enforced  enough  to  reduce  it  to  absurdity. 
Up  to  this  point  the?  cardinal's  letter 
displayed  reason  at  low  tide  and  emotion 
at  high  tide,  but  hereafter  all  attempts 
to  reason  are  drowned  in  the  continuous 
tidal  wave  of  tears  that  his  emotional 
rhetoric  gushes  out.  One  can  almost  hear 
the  quavering  voice  of  the  overcome 
churchman  as  it  fights  its  way  through 
a  lumpy  throat  to  say: 

But  why  I  wonder  do  you  repeatedly  plead 
causes  that  are  anti-Catholic?  Even  if  you 
cannot  fed  it  within  your  heart  to  defend 
the  rights  of  innocent  little  children  and 
heroic,  helpless  men  like  Cardinal  Martyr 
Mindsaenty,  can  you  not  have  the  charity  not 
to  east  upon  them  still  another  atone  f 

America's  Catholic  youth  helped  fight  a 
long  and  bitter  fight  to  save  aU.  Americans 
from  oppression  and  persecution.  Their  bro- 
ken bodies  on  blood-soaked  foreign  fields  were 
grim  and  tragic  testimony  to  this  fact.  I  saw 
them  there— on  every  fighting  front— as  equal- 
ly they  ^ared  with  their  fellow-fighters  all 
the  sacrifice,  terror  and  gore  of  war — as  alike 
they  shared  the  little  good  and  glory  that 
sometimes  comes  to  men  as  together  they  fight 
and  win  a  brutal  battle. 

Would  you  deny  equality  to  these  Catholic 
boys  wh<j  daily  stood  at  the  sad  threshold  of 
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untimely  death,  and  stiffeted  martyrdom  that 
you  and  I  and  the  -world  of  men  mi^ht  live 
in  liberty  and  peace  TWould  you  deny  their 
children  equal  rights  "and  benefits  ^rith  other 
sects — rights  for  ^hich  their  fathers  paid 
equal  taxation  with  other  fathers  and  fought 
two  bitter  wefts  that  all  children  might  for- 
ever be  free  from  fear,  oppression  and  reli- 
gious persecution  ? 

During  the  war  yeai^  you  visited  the  hos- 
pitals in  many  countries,  a^  did  I.  You  too 
saw  Americans  sons — Catholic,  Protestant  and 
Jew  alike — young,  battered^  scarred,  torn  and 
mutilated,  dying  in  agony  that  we  might  learn 
to  live  in  charity  with  one  another.  Then  how 
was  it  that  your  own  heart  was  not  purged 
of  all  prejudices  by  what  you  saw  these,  our 
sons,  suffer? 

All  of  this  is  calculated  to  paint 
Eleanor  as  a  fiendj  delighting  in  if  not 
responsible  for  all  thje  sad  scenes  above 
pictured.  She  stones  little  children, 
stones  Mindszenty,  scoffs  at  Catholic 
boys  who  fought  on  battldields  for  her, 
denies  their  children  equality^  and  looks 
at  the  hospitaliaied  soldiers  witti  a  heart 
filled  with  prejudice  against  them. 

Some  Facts  to  Recall 

During  the  Mindszenty  controversy 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  described  him  as  ^'the 
center  and  symbol  of  resistance  during 
the  Nazi  occupation"  and  a  man  of  "fear- 
less actions"  and  wrote :  ''^There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  action  that  has  been  taken 
by  the  government  and,  since  in  Hungary 
the  government  Is^  practically  under  the 
control  of  Bussia,  the  Soviet  Union  can- 
not escape  the  blame."  That  was  not 
''still  another  stone"  on  Mindszenty. 

Yet  Spellman  glibly  misrepresents 
Mrs,  Roosevelt.  Why?  To  hint  and  imply 
what  he  fears  to  say  openly— that  he  con- 
siders her  a  Communist  sympathiser. 
For  the  dull-witted,  Monsignor  John 
Cartwright  of  Washington  made  the  Bed 
smear  plain  when  he  commented  on 
Spellman's  letter,  saying  that  Mrs. 
Eoosevelt  was  'Very  sentimental  and  a 
little  more  than  tolerant  toward  the  Reds 
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and  the  Communists  and  the  friends  of 
Russia  in  this  country — for  as  long  as 
it  was  safe  to  be  so"  and  that  in  the  Span- 
ish civil  war  she  "lent  her  prestige  to 
the  Loyalists",  The  hierarchy  branded 
the  latter  Reds,  though  they  were  large- 
ly Spanish  democrats  fighting  the  black 
Fascism  of  CathoUc  dictator  Franco.  Ac- 
tiiaUy,  Spellman  cannot  shake  Mindszen- 
ty from  mind.  Spellman  craves  for  the 
TJnited  States  what  Mindszenty  lost  in 
Hungary — government-supported  but 
Catholic-run  schools. 

When  Spellman  in  his  letter  struck  a 
patriotic  pose  and  emoted  about  Catholic 
'broken  bodies  on  blood-soaked  foreign 
fields"  and  lying  ^l^atteredj  scarred,  torn 
and  mutilated,  dying  in  agony"  in  hospi- 
tals he  strayed  far  from  the  subject  of 
federal  aid  to  education.  But  to  stray 
with  him  for  a  moment,  we  recall  that 
not  only  did  a  minority  of  Catholic 
youths  fight  for  America,  but  also  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  Catholics  were  in 
Hitler's  armies  fighting  against  Ameri- 
cans. Catholic  killed'  Catholic.  Would 
Jesus  have  beheaded  Peter  to  please 
Caesar? 

Moreover,  we  recall  that  before  World 
War  II  began  a  group  of  prominent 
Catholics  in  America  appealed  to  the 
pope  to  excommunicate  Catholie  Hitler, 
but  were  tersely  told  to  tend  to  their  own 
business.  Exconamunication  could  have 
broken  Hitler's  power  in  the  strongly 
CatiiolLc  Greater  Reich  and  nipped 
World  War  II  in  the  seed  stage.  Support- 
ing the  Communist  cause  is  a  sufficient 
crime  to  draw  papal  excommunication, 
but  apparently  strewing  earth's  gory 
battlefields  with  Catholic  and  other  bro- 
ken bodies  is  not.  Spelhnan  should  have 
addressed  his  patriotic  palaver  ,to  the 
pope,  not  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

Of  course,  the  point  that  his  inflamma- 
tory rhetoric  burned  to  make  was  that 
the  offspring  of  these  broken  Catholic 
bodies  should  be  on  an  equality  with 
othet  American  children;  but  it  goes  up 
in  smoke,  without  substance,  since  no 


ineqtiality  exists..  As  explained  before, 
Catholic  cMldren  are  free  to  attend  pub- 
lic schools  or  parochial  schools.  The  ma- 
jority attend  public  schools,  free  of 
charge. 

Mrs*  Roosevelfs  Unwanted  Reply 

Cardinal  Spellman  concluded  his  letter : 
Now  my  case  is  closed.  This  letter  will  be 
released  to  the  public  tomorrow  after  it  has 
been  delivered  to  yon  by  special-  delivery  to- 
day. And  even  though  yon  may  again  use 
your  columns  to  attack  me  and  again  accuse 
me  of  jstarting  a  controversy,  I  shall  not  again 
publicly  acknowledge  you.  For,  whatever  yon 
may  say  in  the  future,  your  record  of  anti- 
Catholicism  stands  for  all  to  see— ^  record 
which  yon  yourself  wrote  on  the  pages  of  his- 
toiy  which  cannot  be  areealled — documents  of 
diserimination  unworthy  of  an  American 
mother ! 

The  cardinal  felt  that  with  his  tirade 
the  subject  should  close*  He  favored  a 
hit-and-run  letter.  By  saying  he  would 
not  answer  again  he  was  tacitly  suggest- 
ing to  Mrs.  Eooseyelt  that  she  make  no 
reply  and  print  no  more  in  her  column 
regarding  federal  aid  to  education.  And 
if  she  did  continue  the  subject  in  her 
column,  then  he  would  'remain  dumb  as 
the  sheep  before  the  shearers  and  as  the 
lamb  that  opens  not  its  mouth  when  led 
to  the  slaughter*.  He  spoke  of  her  ^record 
of  anti-Catholicism  which  cannot  be  re- 
called'. True,  We  cannot  recall  such  a 
record,  nor  did  the  cardinal  recall  it  to 
back  his  reckless  charges* 

As  for  the  unmanly  and  unworthy  final 
thrust,  "documents  of  discrimination  un- 
worthy of  an  American  mother/'  we  let 
Mrs.  Eoosevelt  ably  answer  it.  She  did 
answer  Spellman^s  letter  by  one  of  her 
own  to  him,  dated  July  23,  She  said  that 
she  had  never  advocated  the  Barden  bill, 
that  she  believed  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, that  she  thought  the  real  reli^ous 
teaching  of  the  child  must  be  done  m  its 
own  church  and  home,  that  free  medical 
care  should  be  available  to  all  children 
but  not  tied  in  with  any  school,  that  the 
history  of  Europe  shows  that  "the  dom- 


ination of  education  or  of  government 
by  any  one  particular  religioaa  faith  is 
njever  a  happy  arrangement  for  the  peo- 
ple*^'  that  she  had  np  bias  against  Cath- 
olics and  supported  Catholic  Al  Smith 
and  other  Catholics  for  political  office, 
that  she  spoke  out  against  unfair  trials 
and  religious  persecution  at  the  time  of 
the  Mindszenty  case,  that  when  she 
visited  hospitals  she  was  concerned 
about  the  boy  in  the  bed  and  not  his  re- 
ligion, that  she  had  no  intention  of  at- 
tacking the  cardinal  or  his  church  but 
that  she  would  continue  to  stand  for 
things  in  government  that  she  thought 
were  right,  and  concluded; 

I  afisure  you  that  I  have  no  -sense  of  being 
"an  unworthy  American  mother'^  The  final 
judgment,  my  dear  Cardinal  Spellman,  of  the 
worthinesis  of  all  human  brings  is  in  the  hands 
of  God. 

How  the  Curse  Becomes  a  Blessing 

"We  owe  Cardinal  Spellman  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  letting  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  The  whole  country  now  must  be 
aware  6f  what  the  real  issue  is.  It  knows 
the  intentions  of  the  Catholic  Hier- 
archy," So  spoke  Congressman  Steed  of 
Oklahoma,  and  with  those  words  he  in- 
dicated how  the  curse  could  become  a 
blessing.  It  is  generally  conceded  in  Con- 
gressional circles-  that  the  Spellman  as- 
sault on  Mf«.  Roosevelt  has  Idlled  any 
action  on  aid  to  education  this  year;  but 
even  this  steep  price  is  cheap  if  the  peo- 
ple and  the  nation  awaken  to  the  Hier- 
archy's purpose  to  dominate  the  school 
system  and  eventually  overthrow  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
sta^te.  Methodist  Bishop  G.  Bromley 
Oxnam  spoke  of  such  an  awakening  on 
August  7  over  radio  station  WWDC, 
saying: 

The  American  people  have  recently  learned 
that  federal  aid  to  education  in  this  session  of 
Congress  is  dead.  Most  of  our  citizens  deplore 
this  fact.  Tie  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  is 
responsible  for  killing  the  bil!a  that  might 
have  brought  aid  to  our  public  school  systems. 
Far   more   children    from    Roman    Catholic 
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homes  attend  public  sehoal  thian  parochial 
school.  It  will  come  m  a  shock  to  these  parents 
when  tliey  learn  the  hierarchy  m  responsible 
ioT  denying  their  children  higher  education 
stAndards.  Thou^nda  of  loyal  and  able  Boman 
Catholics  are  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
They  will  not  forget  that  the  mnch-needed 
salary  increase  was  denied  them  by  the  action 
of  the  hierarchy.  The  blind  may  lead,  but  the 
eyes  of  their  followers  will  open* 

We  dare  not  speak  in  pleasantries  when  the 
American  principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  ib  in  jeopardy.  The  hierarchy  has 
launched  a  fuii-seaie  attack  upon  this  princi- 
ple. Cardinal  Spellman'a  personal  attack  upon 
onft  of  "the  greatest  women  oi  Ameriean  his- 
tory, Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt]  reveals  the  meth- 
od that  we  may  expect  from  men  determined 
to  master  American  life-  .  ,  . 

One  conld  wish  that  the  cardinal  were  more 
candid  and  less  crafty.  It  is  not  milk  and 
medicine,  books  and  buses.  "What  he  wants  is 
the  support  of  parochial  schools  by  taxes 
Uvi^d  on  all  the  people.  In  ^  word,  iie  seeka 
public  funds  for  sectarian  education.  The 
Church  not  only  wants  public  funds  for  pri- 
vate purposes,  but  must  know  that  to  drain 
off  vast  sums  from  public  education  is  to  so 
weaken  it  as  eventually  to  tiestroy  it.  .  .  , 

Many  people  do  not  know  that  the  T^oman 
Catholic  Church  is  fighting  for  its  life  in  En- 
Tfope,  It  has  become  so  interlocked  in  political 
affairs  of  state,  so  encumbered  with  vast  land 
holdin^j  and  so  allied  with  military  and  feu- 
dal reaction  that  the  common  people  are  turn- 
ing from  it.  ,  ,  ,  When  the  American  people 
realise  how  far  the  world  political  organisa- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  moved 
into  American  life,  there  will  be  a  reaction 
that  will  astound  men  who  have  the  attdaeity 
to  announce  an_  attempt  at  excommunication 
of  Protestants, 

L  P.  Stone,  columnist  writing  for  the 
Sunday  Compass  of  July  24,  told  how  the 
reckless  quality  of  the  cardinal's  letter 
might  cause  the  public  to  view  in  a  differ- 
ent light  the  Catholic  propaganda  on 
events  in  Eastern  Europe,  a  propaganda 
that  precipitates  repeated  international 
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crises  and  raises  the  tepaperature  of  the 
cold  war.  Mr,  Stone  wrote : 

The  fury  of  the  cardinal's  attack  wi  our  re- 
spected and  beloved  First  Lady  of  the  New 
Deal  will  do  the  Church  a  disservice,  hut  it 
may  have  a  cooling  effect  on  public  opinion 
in  th^  countxy.  It  may  s^rve  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  events  in^  Eastern  Europe  are  not 
quite  as  irrationally  mad  and  criminal  as  the 
hierarchy  ^ould  like  ns  to  believe. 

1  do  not  know  enough  to  pass  on  the  merits 
of  the  Mindazenty  case,  but  the  issues  between 
him  and  the  Hungarian  government  were  not 
*o  different  from  those  between  the  American 
cardinal  and  Confess.  Mindszenty  opposed 
land  reform  and  state  control  of  education. 
This  alone  by  no  moans  made  him  ^ilty  of 
treason.  It  does  serve  to  show  that  the  issues 
were  not  peculiar  to  ^'^Communist  godlessness" 
but  concerned  reforms  long  established  in 
other  coimtries. 

1  hope  to  return  to  thi^  subject  again  soon, 
and  will  make  but  one  mors  point  at  this 
time.  It  is  important  to  notice  tliat  revolu- 
tionary movements,  like  Communism  are 
strongest  where  authoritarian  churches  have 
exercised  state  power j  and  weakest  in  the  so- 
called  "secular"  states  the  Church  deplores. 

Where  did  the  first  successful  Commrniist 
revolution  occur?  In  Russia,  where  the  Ortho- 
dox Chorch  had  the  czar's  full  support  in 
controlling  the  minds  and  consciences  o£  inen. 
Where  is  the  second  largest  Communist  party 
in  Europe  today?  In  Catholic  Italy,  in  the 
pope's  own  backyard.  Where  has  the  Church 
suffered  most  in  this  hemisphere?  In  Catholic 
Mexico,  where  the  priesthood  held  unchal- 
lenged  away  for  centuries.  Where  is  the  Cath- 
olic Church  most  secure  J  In  America,  where 
church  and  state  have  been  kept  sorupuloufily 
separated  from  the  time 'of  the  Revolution, 

Thfe  lesson  is  written  on  the  blackboard  of 
history  Ji^^e  and  plain.  The  ca^inal  would 
do  welt  to  glance  at  it. 

In  addition  to  showing  Hierarchy  pQ- 
litical  aims  in  America  and  the  tactics 
of  smear  and  falsification  of  Catholic 
propaganda,  which  make  us  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  picture  of  Catholic  per- 


secution  in  Eastern  Europej  the  after- 
math of  the  cardinal's  letter  was  a  bless- 
ing in  that  it  showed  many  politicians, 
^ditors^  colnmnists,  Protestant  clergy- 
men and  common  people,  among  them 
Catholics^  still  have  courage  to  speak 

Slainly  against  a  cardinal  of  the  Catho- 
c  Church — a  quality  so  long  hidden  that 
its  existence  began  to  be  doubted.  For 
an  array  of  such  courageouB"expressions 
please  see  the  article  that  follows. 

Blessings  That  Are  Actually  Curses 

In  her  reply  to  Spellman  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt observed:  "1  cannot^  however,  say 
that  in  European  countries  the  control 
by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  of  great 
areas  of  land  has  always  led  to  happi- 
ness for  the  people  of  those  countries/' 
The^facts  would  not  allow  anyone  to  say 
it^  truthfully.  Where  are  the  blessings  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  South  American 
countries?  and  in  Spain,  where  Protes- 
tant activities  in  worship  and  schooling 
are  crushed?  Catholic  domination  and 
culture  and  parochial  schools  for  nations 
overwhelmingly  Catholic  have  resulted 


in  dictatorial  government,  arrogant 
priesthood,  abject  poverty,  extreme 
highs  in  illiteracy  and  extreme  lows  in 
morality,  where  men  have  several  women 
and  Illegitimate  births  are  so  common  as 
■to  go  unnoticed.  Where  the  Hierarchy 
controls  the  government  she  is  not  inter- 
ested in  expending  funds  for  improving 
the  parochial  school  system  or  spreading 
democracy  or  bettering  living  standards 
or  boosting  morality. 

From  a  far-sighted  focus  on  foreign 
lands  change  to  a  near-sighted  view. 
Look  at  America.  Are  Catholic  culture 
and  parochial  schooling  making  Catho- 
lics exeriiplary  citizens,  outstanding  as  a 
group!  For  the  answer  to  this  read  the 
short  article  on  page  16  of  this  issue, 
and  which  is  based  upon  figures  com- 
piled by  Catholi<!s.  Just  as  Spellman's 
letter  intended  as  a  curse  turned  out 
to  be  a  blessing,  so  the  supposed  bless- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Church  turn  into 
curses  for  the  recipients.  It  has  hap- 
pened as  God  foretold  to  unfaithful  re- 
ligious priests:  '1  will  curse  your  bless- 
ings."— Malachi  2 ;  2, 
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^tfTMUST  acknowledge  in  my  column 
X  the  numerous  telegrams  and  letters 
that  have  come  to  me  in  the  last  few 
days*  I  am  a  little  overwhelmed  by  the 
amount  of  mail  that  confronts  us  as  a 
result  of  Cardinal  Spellman's  letter.  *  .  . 
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Anyone  accustomed  to  hearing  from 
the  public  knows  that  those  who  dis- 
agree usually  write  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  those  who  agree.  In 
tl)is  case,  however,  the  reverse  seems 
to  be  true."  Thus  wrote  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
in  her  column  "My  Day"  for  July  29, 

Similarly,  the  public  reaction  ex- 
pressed through  the  news  channels  of 
press  and  radio  was  overwhelmingly  in 
defensBvOf  Mrs,  Roosevelt  and  sharply 
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critical  of  the  cardinaL  The  following 
quotations  are  typical  reactions  of  col- 
umnists and  editors. 

We  believe  that  Cardinal  Spellman  will 
come  to  realize  that  Mrs.  Eoosevelt  cannot  be 
justly  charged  Tvith  prejudice  or  bigotry, 
— N.  Y.  Times,  July  26. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  has  aligned  him- 
self with  the  most  reactionary  elements  in 
public  life  today  by  -his  purposeful  attack 
upon  federal  aid  to  education,  ,  ,  ,  I  have 
previoualy  expressed  myself  as  tolerant,  at 
this  time  and  for  expedient  reasons,  of  tax 
exemption  and  public  bus  service  for  parochi- 
al schools  conforming  to  state  regents^  ^and- 
ards  of  education,  on  the  ground  that  there 
are  not  yet  sufficient  public  schools  to  house 
our  children  for  educational  purposes.  1  here- 
by withdraw  that  support,  and  confess  error. 
It  is  clear  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  com- 
promise at  any  point  with  those  who  seek  to 
encroach  upon  the  state's  functions. — N.  Y. 
Daily  Compass^  Jujy  25. 

To  assail  Mrs.  Boosevelt  as  having  '""a  record 
of  anti-Catholicism  , ,  .  unworthy  of  an  Amer- 
ican mother"'  because  she  stated  with  care 
and  sympathy  what  every  American  knows 
to  be  true,  is  as  ilagrantly  unji^t  as  it  is^  ill- 
mannered.  The  Courier- Journal  favored  the 
senate's  handling  of  the  issue  of  aiding  reli- 
gious schools  [which  allowed  federal  aid  to 
p  arochial  schools  if  the  individual  states 
srished  it)  .  .  ,  Cardinal  Spellman*s  strident 
defense  of  this  position  [government  aid  to 
parochial  schools]  has  force<^  many  people 
who  otherwise  would  have  let  the  issue  ride 
to  re-examine  their  conscience  and  to  make 
a  stand.  In  our  case  this  stand  has  to  be  for 
the  principle  that  only  public  education  can 
be  financed  by  public  funds, — Louisville 
Courier-JourTioli  July  23. 

We  believe  Cardinal  SpeUman  is  probably 
wrong  and  Bishop  Oxnam,  Representative 
Barden  and  Mrs.  Boosevelt  are  fundamentally 
right  in  the  discussion  over  federal  aid  to 
private  and  parochial  schools.— Fontiac  Daily 
PresHt  July  28. 

Some  of  the  off-the-record  comment  on  the 
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cardinal  by*  New  York  politicians  who  are 
good  Roman  Catholics  has  been  sulphurous 
enough  for  escommunicationj  but  even  the  so- 
called  ''liberal  fJatholies"  are  scared  stiff  of 
coming  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  defense. — I.  F 
Stone,  N,  Y,  Bmly  Compass,  July  26, 

If  Mrs.  Roosevelt  wants  my  help  she  can 
have  it.  Not  that  she  may  need  it.  She  is  not 
liable  to  eseommunication.  She  has  her  own 
road  to  heaven  and  her  papers  are  in  far 
better  order,  I  dare  say,  than  Westbroofc 
Pegler's  or  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman's  or 
mine. — Jennings  Perry,  N.  Y.  Daily  Compass, 
July  26. 

Cardinal  Spellman'a  denunciation  of  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  a  tragic  document. 
It  is  mijustj  unfair  and  unworthy  of  a  man 
to  whom  millions  of  Americans  look  for  spirit- 
ual guidance.  .  .  ,  Mrs.  Eoosevelt  has  always 
spoken  her  mind  and  welcomed  dissent  on 
that  level.  But  the  cardinal's  charge  that  her 
position  oh  ithe  education  bill  climaxes  a 
"record  of  anti-Catholicism"  is  a  tei^rible  and 
baseless  assertion.  .  .  .  This  is  cruel  and  in- 
flammatory rhetoric  founded  on  a  misstate- 
ment.—N,  Y.  Fost  Borne  News,  July  24, 

Public  Figures  Speak  Out 

Politicians,  clergymeny  educators  and 
organizations  aU  took  courage  in  num- 
bers and  spoke  out  against  Spellman's 
insulting  letter.  Sonae  of  the  spokesmen, 
it  is  noteworthy,  are  Catholics-  One  of 
the  first  political  figures  to  speak  boldly 
was  former  Governor  Herbert  H,  Leh- 
man. Others  followed,  .taking  courage  as 
public  indignation  snowballed  to  impos- 
ing proportions.  Excerpts  of  their  state- 
ments follow, 

I  am  deeply  shocked  at  the  attack  of  Cardi- 
nal Spellman  on  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  .  .  .  The- 
issne  ji&^not  whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees 
with  Mrs.  Eoosevelt  ton  this  or  any  other  pub- 
lic question.  The  issue  is  whether  Americans 
are  entitled  freely  to  express  their  views  on 
pnbiie  questions  without  being  vilified  or  ae- 
euaed  of  religious  bias. — Herbert  H,  Lehman, 
N.  Y.  Times,  July  24, 


I  have  never  answered  the  cardinal  and  I^m 
juflt  letting  him  talk.  As  far  aa  Mrs.  Rooseyelt 
is  eoacemed,  her  reputation  for  tolerance  is 
well  known  and  needa  no -defense  at  my 
hands.  I  learned  long  ago  that  when  the  eagles 
appear  it  is  time  for  the  sparrows  to  retire. 
— Representative  Barden,  author  of  the  bill 
restricting  federal  aid  to  public  schools,  and 
branded  by  Spelljnao  ua  thB  ''new  apostle  of 
bigotry" ;  N,  Y.  Timw  and  N,  Y.  Post  Horm 
News,  July  24. 

Your  open  letter  to  Mrs,  Franklin  D. 
Boosevelt  makes  it  necessary  for  me,  a  former 
representatiye  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  the  committee  appointed  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  codify  the  citizen- 
ahip  laws  of  the  United  States*  to  reveal  that, 
under  the  Nationality  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  1940,  Section  401  (B)  (D),  then  and 
BOW  in  force,  you  lost  your  American  citizen- 
ship in  1946 ;  that  you  are  not  now  speaking 
BB  an  American  citizen,  hut  as  an  alien ;  that 
you  are  now  the  representative  of  a  foreign 
state  whose  purpose  it  is  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitutional political  lirinciples  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  millions  of  loyal  American 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  who,  1  believe, 
do  not  know  that  you  deliberately  expatriated 
yourself.  They  accept  your  leadership  in  po- 
litical matters  as  though  you  were  atill  a  loyal 
American  citiaeuH — Telegram  sent  tc  Spellman 
by  Albert  Levitt,  former  special  assistant  to 
the  United  States  attorney  general,  according 
to  INS  dispatch  of  July  24. 

Eepresentative  Tom  Steed,  Oklahoma  Dem- 
ocrat, wrote  Mr^,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to- 
day that  Cardinal  Spellman's  letter  criticiz- 
ing her  stand  on  federal  ajd  to  public  schools 
was  '^a  masterpiece  of  distortion,  misrepresen- 
tation and  deliberate  twisting  of  the  truth". 
"I  am  writing  you  to  say  that  in  all  my  ex- 
perience I  have  never  read  a  more  clever  bit 
of  propaganda  then  this  letter.  It  could  not 
have  been  written  by  anyone  except  a  man 
who  holds  no  regard  for  God*3  justice  or  truth 
— it  was  written  by  an  expert  of  the  highest 
skill  and  is  the  best  example  of  the  'smear* 
that  I  have  ever  noted.'* — AP  dispatch  of 
July  23. 
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The  language  used  against  her  will  brin^ 
no  good  to  either  my  church  or  my  country. 
I  ^regret  'it  exceedingly.  ...  As  long  aa  we 
have  the  same  right  to  send  our  children  to 
public  schools  as  anyone  else,  we  ar^  not  dis- 
criminated against,  and  as  Catholics  we  do 
not  have  the  right  to  a  separate  public- 
supported  school  system,  nor  does  any  other 
group  of  people  have  such  a  rig-ht. — Repre- 
sentative Andrew  Jacobs,  outstanding  Cath- 
olic layman,  in  Pontiae  BaUy  Press  and  INS 
dispatch. 

On  a  radio  program  titled  ^Ts  Con- 
gress Being  Its  Jobf  four  Congressmen 
appeared.  Two  of  them  were  Represont- 
atives  Steed  and  Jacobs  quoted  above, 
and  the  other  two  expressed  similar  sen- 
timents. Ed  Hart,  conductor  of  the  pro- 
gram, apologized  for  not  having  the  op- 
position view  presented.  He  made  stren- 
uous effort  to  find  a  Catholic  Congress- 
man who  would  speak  for  the  eardinars 
views  but  found  none.  It  was  at  a  then 
future  session  of  this  program  thit 
Methodist  Bishop  Oxnam  spoke  on  this 
issue,  as  quoted  in  the  leading  article 
concerning  Spellman's  letter.  At  that 
time  Hart  invited  Spellman  to  appear, 
but  the  invitation  was  refused. 

Space  forbids  any  more  than  a  frag- 
mentary quoting  of  additional  expres- 
sions, but  even  that  gives  a  fast  feel  of 
the  pubUc  pulse.  Dr.  John  Norton,  ^pro- 
feasor  of  education  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sitVs  Teachers  College,  said  that  name- 
calling  should  cease,  that  ^^ Americans 
should  not  be  called  bigots^  atheists  or 
Communists  merely  because  they  differ 
with  ecclesiastical  officers"  and  RorimD 
Catholic  clergy  who  feel  '^any  disagree- 
ment with  them  is  an  attack  on  them  and 
their  religion"  should  revise  such  feel- 
ing. Norman  Thomas  claimed  that  the 
eardinars  "intemperate  language**  sug- 
gested "a  weakness  of  hia  case".  Many 
individual  clergyiueti  and  several  reli- 
gious and  civil  organizations  joined 
their  voices  to  the  general  protest  of  the 
cardinal's  charges.. 
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^oice  of  the  People 

Papers  throughout  the  nation  printed 
letters  from  readers  concerning  the 
Spellman-Boosevelt  controversy.  The 
majority  ran  in  the  same  vein  of  con- 
demnation of  the  cardinal  as  do  the  fore- 
going quotations,  A  few  excerpts :  from 
the  public  follow. 

The  headlines  "SpeHman  Assails  Eleanor'* 
are  in  error.  The  correction  should  read 
"Spellman  Assails  United  States  Constitu- 
tion".— Milton  Smith. 

"We  Eire  against  Jjnblie  tax  aid  to  parochial 
chnreh  schools.  Millions  of  ihtelligent,  respon- 
sible, unbigote  d  Christians  are  against  it » 
Those  same  millions  are  not  and- Catholic 
when  they  express  their  opposition.: — Bichard 
Alien, 

As  for  Cardinal  Spellman^s  ridiquloos  spiel 
about  the  ''poor  little  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren", he  had  me  almost  in  teaiB  to  think  the 
poor  little  things  have  to  take  the  same  that 
the  Protestant,  Jewish  and  other  children  do, 
— E,  Jones. 

Cardinal  Spellraan  has  rendered  a  great 
disservice  to  the  Catholic  cause  and  alienated 
a  great  many  friends  of  the  church  by  his  nn- 
juirt  attack  on  Mrs.  Roosevelt. — M*  Dunn. 

As  a  CatholiCj  -who  calls  himself  a  'liberal", 
let  me  warmly  thank  you  for  reprimanding 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  when  he  stepped 
out  of  line.  Certainly  his  attact  on  Mi^,  Roose- 
velt, who  helped  to  frame  the  UN  Bill  of 
Human  Rights,  was  extraordinarily  unfound- 
ed.— J-  O'Connor. 


It  is  surprising  that  a  man  of  Cardinal 
Spellman's  position  can  only  attempt  to  prove 
his  point  by  resorting-  to  a  childishly  immature 
method  of  name-calling,  instead  of  logic  and 
reason. — M.  Whitelaw, 

It  surprises  me  that  a  cardinal,  "who  should 
preach  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself^',  should 
in  public  print  violate  the  commandment 
"Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy" 
neighbor" !— M,  Hoffman. 

I  want  to  stress  that  I  am  a  good  Catholic 
and  have  always  loved  and  respected  our 
ehureh,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  any  servant 
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of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  mis  in  poli- 
ties. Politics  and  religion  just  do  not  mix. 
Prom  tbe  pope  down,  the  church  is  a  place 
of  peace  and  prayer,  not  a  battleground  for 
dirty  polities.  If  -after  today,  I  hear  of  any 
Catholic  church  or  people  of  the  church  iget- 
ting  mixed  into  politics,  I  will  stop  going  to 
our  church,  and  many  of  my  friends  feel  the 
same  way, — M,  Vickerg.  in  a  letter  to  SpeUman. 

president  Trumar^s  Position 

It  was  generally  understood  that  Pres- 
ident Truman  would  appoint  a  Catholic 
to  the  Supreme  Court  to  replace  the  de- 
ceased Catholic^  Prank  Murphy,  Instead, 
he  appointed  Presbyterian  Tom  Clark* 
In  response  to  queries,  Truman  said  he 
did  not  believe  religion  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  high  bench.  Asked  to  com- 
ment on  tile  Spellman  letter  to  Mrs* 
Roosevelt,  he  said  he  had  no  comment 
as  "the  press  was  taking  adequate  care 
of  that  matier*'.  Apparently,  he  believed 
the  censure  of  the  cardinal  contained  in 
the  press  was  proper.  On  this  point  John 
O'DonneU  in  his  column  '^Capitol  Stuff', 
in  the  N.  Y*  Daily  News  of  July  29, 
wrote : 

It  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  accepted 
in  every  part  of  political  Washington,  that 
Truman*s  decision  to  name  Clark  today  waa 
a  direct  crack  at  Cardinal  Spellman  and  that 
he  intended  it  to  he  so  interpreted.  Certainlyj 
it  has  been  so  interpreted  by  the  Democrats. 

The  backfire  from  his  letter  was  so 
violent  that  it  shook  the  cardinal  from 
his  lofty  resolve  to  henceforth  ignore 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  on  this  matter.  He  pre- 
pared a  lengthy  statement  in  subdued 
tone  wherein  he  did  considerable  retreat- 
ing, contacted  Mrs,  Eoosevelt,  had  her 
go  over  it,  and  she  gave  the  cardinal  a 
^statement  saying  his  was  "clarifying  and 
fair"*  Both  were  released  by  SpeUman 
cm  August  5.  On  August  19  the  cardinal 
called  on  Mrs,  Eoosevelt  at  Hyde  Park. 

Peace  has  returned  to  the  surface,  but 
the  unresolved  issues  still  boil  beneath  to 
overflow  at  a  future  time. 
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]\  MILLIONS  of  birds  every  day  eat 
iVitons  offish,  but  thcsy  do  not  get  tfieir 
supplies  from  tlie  fish  xnarkets  or  the 
canneries.  These  feathery  creatures  dp 
their  own  fishing  in  the  fresh-water 
lakes  and  streams  and  in  the  salty  wa- 
ters of  the  sea.  Birds  without  bait,  boats 
or  boots ;  fish-catchers  without  nets,  lines 
or  licenses  I  Using  their  own  peculiar 
tactics  tJiey  either  outdire  or ^ntswin]  the 
swiftest  fish,  or  they  use  their  beaks  and 
elawa  on  the  slippery  things  in  a  most 
skillful  and  deadly  way, 
■  The  pelican,  noted  for  his  funny  looks, 
is  also  famous  as  a  ''super  fisherman". 
His  ungainly  and  rather  grotesque  look 
is  due  chiefly  to  his  long  beak,  which 
measures  from  9  to  IB  inches^  and  his 
enormous  pouch,  which  hangs  from  the 
lower  jaWj  and  which,  when  expanded, 
holds  more  than  3^  gallons. 
This  pouch,  however,  is  the 
peUean's  greatest  asset  in 
scooping  in  the  fish.  He  has 
only  to  open  his  mouth  along- 
side a  fish  and  the  innishing 
water  carries  with  it  the  vic- 
tim. The  water  is  forced  out 
through  the  lips,  so  it  does  not 
hav<j  to  be  swallowed,  and 
then  with  a  backward  flip  of 
the  head  the  fish  goes  down 
the  throat  in  one  gulp. 

The  brown  pelican,  ^hich 
naay  roam  fifty  milBs  from 
home  searching  for  a  fish 
steak,  flies  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
"kbove  the  water.  Spotting  its 
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prey  it  suddenly  dives  with  head  and 
neck  thrust  f<>rward  and  wings  haefc- 
ward.  With  terrific  force  its  bulk  hits  the 
water,  and,  though  it  dives  time  and 
time  again,  it  does  not  injure  itself^  due 
to  the  masses  of  air  sacs  beneath  the  skin 
that  act  as  a  pneumatic  cushion.  This 
bird  from  its  infancy  lives  exclusively  on 
a  fi^hy  diet.  The  parents  predigest  the 
catch  for  the  yoviig  and  either  r^gvrg:- 
tate  it  up  or  let  the  youngsters  shove 
their  heads  and  beaks  down  mama's 
throat  and  help  themselves. 

The  white  pelican,  one  of  the  largest 
waterfowl  of  the  North  American  conti- 
lient,  with  a  wiugs^an  of  8  to  10  feet, 
has  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  air,  but 
once  up  it  sails  with  great  ease  and  rises 
to  considerable  height.  This  great  bird, 
however,  instead  of  plummeting  into  the 
water  like  its  brown  cousin, 
swims  along  the  surface  with 
a  majestic  air,  ^cooping  up 
the  fiah  as  it  goes.  Sometimes 
white  pelicans  fish  in  com- 
panies, numbering  as  many  as 
150.  They  form  a  semiciicJe 
off  shore  and  drive  the  fish 
toward  the  beach^  thus  forc^ 
ing  the  fish  to  the  surface. 
During  one  such  communal 
fish  drive  crafty  cormorants 
dived  in  fchead  to  get  their  fill 
of  fish  that  had  been  rounded 
up  by  th&  pelican  fishherdej^. 
In  exploiting  the  cormo- 
rant's great  ability  at  fish- 
catching,    the    Japanese    tie 
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slrings  aTonnd  the  nechs  of  wild  birds 
to  prevent  them  from  ^wallowing  what 
they  catch-  This,  however,  does  not  seem 
t^  di&ftO^Tagft  "thfe  bTixds;  iox  \lae7  i&tunct 
immediately  for  another  fish. 
Chinese  fishermen  go  a  step  far- 
ther and  breed  and  train  cormo- 
rants, A  number  of  small  fishing 
boats  may  be  working  in  the 
same  waterSj  e^ch  with  a  doze^ 
or  so  cormorants  sitting  on  the 
gunwales,  yet  each  bird  knows 
its  master  and  brings  each  fish 
it  catches  to  its.  owner.  With  no 
strings  attached  to  these  highly 
trained  biras  they  are  able  to 
catch  more,  for  in  diving  for  the 
fish  they  soraetimes  go  to  great 
depths. 

The  Peruvian  cormorant 
walks  erect,  somewhat  like  a 
penguin ;  and,  nnlike  other  cor- 
morants  that  dive  many  fathoms  for 
their  fiah,  these  guanay  birdsj  as  the  na- 
tives call  them,  feed  only  on  surface- 
swimming  fish,  including  ^vnchovies  and 
herring.  These  cormorants  have  worked 
out  a  system  similar  to  that  employed 
by  aatfe  an.d  otl\^T  so^i^ti  in^^tts,  Iii  ttift 
morning,  instead  of  the  whole  rookery^s 
going  out  ''fishin* ",  small  scouting  par- 
ties set  out  at  high  altitude  to  search  for 
any  ruffled  signs  on  the  ocean's  surface 
that  would  indicate  a  school  of  fish.  Then 
when  these  scouts  dive  for  the  kill  this 
is  the  signal  for  the  great  flocks  on  the 
islands  and  eoastland  to  stream  forth. 
The  smallest  feathered  fisher  in 
Peru  is  the  diving  petreh  The  gannets, 

variously  called 
jiiqw-ero  and  ca- 
inaitiay,  which 
nest  OH  the 
eteep-walled 
cliffs,  are  said 
to  he  far  more 
handsome  than 
cither  the  cor- 
morants or  the 
pelicans. 
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A  visitor  to  those  parts  once  told  of 
the  awes(?nie  spectacle  when  it  so  hap- 
pened th^t  a  gre^t  cloud  of  gannets 
passed  oV^ihead  at  the  same  time  that 

a  vast  school  of 

^^     WI&Jr  jM     \  A^M  fi^^  suddenly  ap- 
^  reared  below.  As 

if  a  gtm  had  been 
tired^  the  biYda 
sinxultaneously 
dropped,  thus 
'dealing  a  sky 
that  'a   few   sec- 
p^-s^.  y     onds  before  was 
^f^^    black.  The  birds, 
having   hit    their 
targets,  rose  from 
the  water  in  u^n- 
son  only  to  repeat 
the  performance 
w^ith  a  sec^ond 
plunge* 
Gannett,  e^lso  caUed  boohybirds,  are 
the    largest   winged   creatures    of    the 
North  Atlantic;  they  are  also  the  cham- 
pion  dee^-^^a.  divers.    Climbing   to    a 
height  of  100  feet,  they  shoot  downw^ard 
iike  an  arfow.  Says  Science  Illustrated: 
*'Eish  havf^ltSj  which  also  plicmge  out  of 
the  sky,  probably  dive  to  a  depth  of  three 
feet,  Kin^shers  may  go  to  five.  Some 
diving  ducks   regularly  reach  25  feet- 
But  the  ^annet  goes  to  90  feet — and 
deeper  t  He  has  been  found  trapped/ in 
i^ets  100  ffiftt  down." 


Fishing  on  "StUts" 

*  Not  all  the  members  of  the  heron  fam- 
ily and  their  Igng-legged  marshland  rela- 
tives,  which 
love  to  .spend 
the  winter  wad- 
ingr  up  to  their 
knees  in  the 
swamps  of 
southern  XJhit- 
ed  States,  live 
exclusively  on 
fish.  The  fla- 
mingos enjoy 
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npthing  better  than  a  full  bill  of  fare  of 
moUusks.  Oyster-catchers  eat  shrimps 
and  other  sea  food  but  if  given  a  choice 
they  take  their  food  on  the  half-ahell. 
Snipping  the  mnseles  of  partly  opened 
oysters  to  prevent  them  from  closing, 
they  can  leisurely  take  their  time  to  eat 
tiie  contents.  The  great  blue  heron  stand- 
ing on  his  long  legs  and  wielding  a  long 
daggerlike  bill  slowly  stalks  its  prey  or 
quietly  waits  for  it  to  swim  close  by  be- 
fore bayoneting  it.  Eed-necked  egrets,  on 
the  other  hand,  spend  the  day  chasing 
down  kiUifish  in  the  shallow  mangroves. 
It  was  a  rare  occasion  when  an  egret  was 
seen  balancing  itself  on  a  rope  that  swung 
a  little  above  the  water,  and,  as  it  did  so, 
striking  out  at  passing  fish.  Out  of  15 
strikes  it  caught  a  dozen  fish  without  so 
much  as  getting  its  feet  wet. 

Bait  but  No  Book! 

White  ibis,  according  to  Andnbon,  in- 
geniously drop  little  pieces  of  mud  in  the 
holes  of  crayfish,  and  then  when  they 
come  up  to  remove  the  plugs  the  crafty 
birds  seiae  them.  The  wood  ibis  or  stork 
is  also  a  smart  fellow  when  it  comes  to 
fishing.  In  fact,  he  is  about  the  only  bird 
that  uses  bait  to  lure  his  victims  within 
striking  distance.  Slushing  around  in  a 
lagoon  a  fish  is  stirred  up  and  is  then 
kifled  with  a  lightning  stroke.  But  in- 
stead of  eating  it  it  is  allowed  to  float 
near  by  as  bait,  while  the  stork  draws  its 
head  in  between  its  shoulders  and  calm- 
ly waits  for  other  fish  to  come  and  in- 
spect their  dead  comrade.  These,  then, 
are  the  ones  that  are  snapped  up  for 
dinner. 

The 'water  turkey,  belonging  to  the 
AT^inga  or  Darter  family,  is  one  of 
the  most  proficient  pursuers  of  the 
speedy  fish*  Swimming  with  its  body  en- 
tirely submerged,  and  with  only  its  head 
and  long  neck  sticking  out,  it  takes  on 
the  aspects  of  a  submarine  cruising  along 
with  only  its  periscope  visible.  It  is  this 
peculiar  appearance  that  gives  the  bird 
its   nickname    of    "snakebird".    Water- 
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turkeys,  says  the  Ency^clopedia  Amefi- 
ccma,  "are  the  best  fresh-water  divers 
known,  and  drop  into  the  water  with  such 
surprising  skill  that  the  large  body 
makes  scarcely  any  noise,  and  but  little 
ripple  on  entering  the  water.  ...  It 
captures  fish,  not  by  diving  upon  them 
from  above,  but  by  pursuing  them  un- 
der water  and  spearing  them  with  its 
closed  beak.'* 

There  are  nearly  40  known  forms  of 
grebes,  some  of  which  would  easily  win 
blue-ribbons  in  a  fishing. contest  among 
birds.  The  piedbilled  grebe,  also  called 
"dabchick^^  "didapper,"  "hdl-diver*'  and 
''water  witch",  is  especially  famous  for 
its  diving  and  swimming  skill.  Either 
diving  from  a  great  height,  beak  firsts 
or  slowly  disappearing  beneath  the  sur- 
face as  a  sinking  ship,  the  grebe  then  sets 
out  to  catch  the  fastest  fish. 

The  loons  are  rather  heavy  water- 
fowl with  strong,  sharp  beaks.  Those 
that  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
serve a  loon  swimming  in  hot  pursuit  of 
fish  say  theyiuse  their  half -folded  wings 
as  well  as  their  feet,  leaving  one  with 
the  impression  they  are  actually  flying 
through  the  water. 

The  expression  "as  craay  as  a  loon" 
carries  with  it  no  allusion  to  the  mental 
condition  of  the  bird,  but  rather  to  its 
peculiar  cry,  which  to  some  sounds  like 
the  laughter  of  a  madman.  Anyone  who 
thinks  the  loons  are  stupid  birds  should 
match  his  wits  with  a  loon's  in  an  effort 
to  catch  one  of  them  dead  or  alive.  A 
person  can  hardly  get  within  shotgun 
range  before  they  dive,  and  there  is  no 
telling  at  what  point  of  the  compass  they 
wUl  come  to  the  surface  before  again 
disappearing.  "A  man  may  thus  follow  a 
loon  for  hafi  a  day  if  he  wishes,"  says 
the  'National  Geographic  magaaine,  ^iDut 
will  find  himself  at  the  end  not  one  bit 
closer  to  the  object  of  his  quest.^' 

The  Kingfisher  and  the  Osprey 

Not  all  the  200  different  birds  classi- 
fied as  kingfishers  feed  exclusively  on 
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M,  tiome,  like  the  kookabnrra  or  laughs 
mg  jackaea  of  Australia^  prefer  a  menu 
of  insecte  and  lizards.  The  eoirnnan 
AmericaH  kin^sher  that  tunnels  into  the 
creek  banks^  however,  likes  to  fish  in 
clear,  fresh-water  streams  for  small  fish. 
These  he  catches  with  his  beak  in  a  spee- 
taeular  dive  from  an  altitude  of  50  feet. 
One  observer  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  kingfisher  at  dinner : 

How  he  gaga  and  writhea,  swallows  his  din- 
ner^ and  Ihen^  regretting  his  haste,  brings  it 
up  again  to  try  another  wider  avenue  down 
his  throat!  The  many  abortive  efforts  he 
makes  to  land  bis  dinner  safely  below  in  his 
stomach,  his  grim  contortions  as  the  f  shbones 
scratch  his  throat-lining  on  their  way  down 
and  up  again,  force  a  smile  in  spite  of  the 
bird's  evident  distress. 

No  bird  likes  fish  more  than  the 
osprey  or  fish  hawk.  Tender  chickens, 
tasty  ducks  or  plump  rodents  it  will  not 
touch.  Instead  of  seiaing  the  fish  with 
its  beakj  like  other  avian  fishers^  the 
oaprey  is  equipped  with  a  set  of  grap- 
pling hooks  a*  terrible-looking  as  those 
of  any  bird.  Even  the  inside  of  its  feet 
are  covered  with  spiny  foot  pads  to  pre- 
vent slippery  fish  from  escaping:  These 
powerful  talons,  however,  have  proved 
the  downfall  of  their  o^vner»  more  than 
once,  for,  if  the  bird  misjudges  the  size 
and  sinks  its  claws  into  a  fish  too  big  to 
be  hauled  out^  the  osprey  may  be  dragged 
until  they  both  die. 

When  fishing  the  osprey  leisurely  flies 
between  30  and  100  feet  above  the  water 
waiting  and  watching  for  a  target  close 
enough  to  the  surface  to  be  grabbed. 
Then  in  a  deadly  plunge  the  osprey 
crash-lands  on  the  water  feet-first,  Some- 
times going  down  several  feet.  It  does 
not  eat  the  fish  for  predigestion^like  the 
pelican,  but  carries  it  back  to  the  nest 
in  its  clawSj  where  it  tears  oif  bit  by  bit 
for  its  young. 

The  osprey  is  the  noblest-looking  of 
the  hawk  family  and  bows  only  to  the 
great  bald  eagle  as  its  superior.  Not  that 
eagles  ever  eat  osprey;  eagles  also  like 
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fisTi,  yet  win  never  get  their  feet  wet  to 
catch  them.  Rather*  tliey  watch  from  on 
high  \mtil  they  see  an  osprey  homeward 
bound  with  fresh  fish,  then  fall  upon  the 
smaller  bird  and  harass  it  until  it  drops 
its  catch.  Robbery?  Such  a  thought! 
Why,  the  eagle  only  picks  up  in  mid-air 
what  the  osprey  drops. 

Other  Fi^h-flaters  with  Feathers 

The  merganser  or  fishing  duck,  also 
called  the  goosander^  diving  goose  and 
dun  diver,  has  the  most  gluttonous  man- 
ner of  eating.  Often  this  fellow  tries  to 
swallow  a  fish  so  big  that  only  half  of  it 
will  go  down.  But  this  does  not  seem  to 
bother  him.  He  simply  walks  around  un- 
til the  first  half  digests,  and  then  swal- 
lows the  rest  of  it! 

No  account  of  feathered  fishers  would 
be  complete  without  mentioning  one  of 
their  most  dignified  apd  devout  mem- 
bers^ the  penguin.  Using  their  flippers 
they  get  up  a  speed  of  35  feet  per  second 
under  water  and  run  down  fish  as  hounds^ 
do  a  fox.  And  what  appetites!  In  one 
day  they  eat  one-twelfth  their  own 
weight  of  smelt  Even  as  the  penguin  is 
a  friendly  sight  to  the  Antarctic  explor- 
es, so  is  the  dovekie  a  cheerful  sight  to 
seafarers  of  tile  frigid  north,  Dovekiea, 
also  called  sea  doves,  sea  pigeons  or  ice 
birds,  happily  float  along  on  ice  floes  or 
dive  in  the  icy  waters  for  their  dinners. 

Few  people  think  of  owls  as  birds  that 
would  go  out  and  fish  for  a  meal.  While 
none  are  vegetarians,  a  few  species  feed 
on  fish.  It  is  reported  that  Audubon  once 
saw  a  snowy  owl  fishing  in  a  water  hole, 
but,  unlike  other  feathered  fishers,  this 
one  lay  down  at  the  watet  a  edge  on  a 
flat  rock.  There  he  remained  motionless 
until  a  fishj  out  of  curiosity,  came  up  to 
get  a  close  look  at  this  freakish  sight. 
Thereupon  with  a  lightning-stroke  the 
wise  old  owl  thrust  out  its  claw  and 
seized  the  poor  fish. 

One  thing  about  all  these  feathered 
fishers:  they  seldom  come  home  with 
tales  of  "the  fish  that  got  away*';  they 
come  home  with  the  fish. 
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Catholic  Authorities  Look  at  Crime 


ONE  oil  the  grreateat  ciiminal  incubators  ia 
the  Itonmn.  Catholic  Church.  This  is  not 
Bsld  oat  of  naaJice  or  hatred^  hot  is  it  said  to 
hurt  or  offend  Catholic  people,  or  to  hold  them 
up  to  contempt  or  ridicule.  It  is  said  because 
it  is  the  truth  backed  up  hp  ■  irrefutable  facts. 
Honest  Catholics  want  to  know  the  f  Mts. 
C  Not  the  coldj  unbending  statistics  of  goveTH- 
ment  bureaus  nor  the  biased  flgurea  of  anti- 
Catholic  agencies,  but  data  supplied^  by  official 
Catholic  sources  show  that  the  majority  of  the 
hardened  criminafe  have  been  hatched  and 
raised  by  the  Catholic  ehuTch.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  younger  crop  of  juvenile  delinquents. 
Of  the  juvenile  delinquents  arrested  in  New 
York  city  in  the  early  part  of  1943,  according: 
to  ^'Father''  George  B,  *^ordj  Catholic  chaplain 
of  Columbia  University,  three-fifths  were  Cath- 
olics in  a  city  that  is  only  one-fifth  Catholic. 
The  Oatbolie  church,  therefore,  bearsr  a  l&vge 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  lowering  of 
the  average  age  of  criminals.  In  1390  a  crim- 
inal's average  vtge  was  48;  but  following  World 
War  II  the  average  plunged  to  a#e  16! 
4^^  "Father"  Leo  Kalmer,  O.F,M.,  chaplain  from 
1917  to  1936  at  Illinois  state  peniten'Rary,  pub- 
lished a.  book,  Critne  and  Beligionj  wherein  hp 
sets  forth  the  jmmber  of  Catholics  in  the  pris- 
ons based  on  fact©  and  figures  collected  frtmi 
39  Roman  Catholic  prison  chaplains  through- 
out the  country.  According  to  this  authority,  in 
28  states  that  have  an  average  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  17;24  percent,  the  number  of  Catholics  Jf 
in  *he  prisons  average  neaJ*ly  twice  as  many,  Ji 
33.62  percent.  Typical  examples  follow :  ^ 

St 
Arizona 
California 
New  York 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

C  Consistently,  year  after  year^  the  same 
spawnmg^  grouads  eapplj  tiie  prisons  with  their 
'^quota"  of  newcomers,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing percentage  of  Catholics  committed  to  two 
of  the  most  notorious  prisons  in  Kew  York    ^ 
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State's  Popitlation" 

Peisok  Pop 

33.16 

53.26 

16.83 

43.61 

26.73 

66.46 

23.79 

43.52 

7J3 

32.18 

State,  Clinton  and'  Sing  Sing-:  1940,  50.7% j 
IMl,  49.5%;  1643,  4S.3%;  1943,  48.&%5  1M4, 
49.5%* 

<t  The  atate  of  Connecticut  ia  really  in  a  elasB 
by  itself,  according  to  the  Catholic  magazine 
Oommoniiseal.  In  its  iseue  of  October  S,  1942, 
this  magazine  admitted;  "Catholics  far  out- 
number Protestants  in  Connecticut  jails,  possi- 
bly h^  four  to  oneF  la  discussing  these  facts, 
L.  H,  Lehmann,  in  his  pamphlet  The  CatholiB 
Chureh  and  The  Pitbli<!  Schools,  takes  note  that 
Cafcho/ic  apoJogisfe  attempt  to  ezeuse  the  high 
nnmber  of  criminals  that  are  Catholics  by  say- 
ing that  most  of  them  are  of  foreign  extrac' 
tion :  Auatrians,  Irish,  Italians,  Polish  and 
Spanish,  ''This,  however,"  observes  Lehmann, 
''does  not  serve  to  exculpate  the  Cfttholie 
Church,  since  these  are  Catholic  countriea  par 
excellence,  where  'Roman  Catholic  culture'  is 
most  effective," 

<L  A  similar  story  is  told  by  Canada.  There 
Catholics,  the  minority  outside  the  priaona,  are 
the  majority  inside  the  criminal  institutions. 
Conditions  in  the  British  Isles  are  no  different, 
Liverpool,  for  example,  with  its  high  percentage 
of  Catholics,  had  a  juvenile  crime  sheet  in  1948 
that  waa  nearly  three  times  as  had  as  either 
Birmingham  or  Manchester,  both  of  which 
have  higher*,  populations.  It  ig  reported  that 
83  percent  -of  the  young  criminals  in  Liverpool 
come  from  Roman  Catholic  sehoole,  whereas 
only  6  percent  attend  the  council  schools.  In 
Scotland  too^  where  the  population  ia  about 
13  percent  Roman  Catholic,  nearly  three  times 
this  peiMentage,  or  37.41  percent,  of  the  eon- 
viets  are  Roman  Catholics.  And  from  the  far-ofE 
antipodes,  New  Zetl&nd  and  Austrahn,  cornea 
a  similar  report,  "Down  nnder^'  in  Australia  the 
genef&l  population  runs  abont  18  percent  Cath- 
ohc,  but  according  to  1937  figures,  34,4  percent 
of  the  prisoners  were  Catholics. 
C,  Listing'  criminals  like  Al  Capone,  Tom 
Penderg&st,  Federal  Judge  Manton,  Mayor 
Cnrley,  Mussolini,  Hitler,  Franco,  Petain,  etc, 
—aU  of  which  were  ejiildren  of  the  Catholic 
church — would  only  add  fttrth^  proof  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  breeds  more  criminals 
than  any  otl^er  ren^on- 
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7EOM  the  time  of     ^ 
.   Adam  until  now  sick- 
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ness  and  disease  have 
plagued  generation  af- 
ter g  e  n  e  r  a  t  i  o  n,  until 
each  in  its  turn  has  been 
swallowed  up  in  death. 
The  doctors  and  physi- 
cians in  ancient  times  were  the  priests  of 
pagan  religions  who  claimed  they  pos- 
sessed supernatural  powers  to  cure  both 
''the  soul  and  the  body"  of  the  sick.  Even 
today  the  primitive  tribes  of  the  earthy 
such  as  the  Taramuhara  Indians  that  live 
in  the  remote  Sierra  Madre  mountains 
of  Mexico,  have  their  religious  medicine 
men  and  witch  doctors  that  are  supposed 
to  have  special  powers  to  heal  the  siek. 
This  claim  is  founded  on  the  belief,  that 
sickness  is  either  the  work  of  an  evil 
spirit  or  a  visitation  from  God,  and 
hence,  in  either  events  the  treatment 
should  consist  of  some  kind  of  sorcery 
or  occult  diviuafion. 

Among  these  tribes,  if  an  ailment  is 
pronounced  to  be  the  result  of  a  demon, 
the  sick  perron  is  subjected  to  the  most 
horrible  and  repulsive  treatment,  in,  the 
belief  that  if  the  demon's  habitation  is 
made  miserable  enough  it  will  not  be  able 
to  stand  it  and  will  flee.  So  the  witch  doc- 
tor  proceeds  to  make  the  most  deafening 
noiseSj  accompanied  by  terrible  facial 
expressions  and  body  gestures,  while  the 
sick  one  undergoes  insufferable  heat  and 

pain  or  inhales  nau- 
seating smells* 

Oftentimes  such 
witchery  is  accompa- 
nied by  much  decep- 
tion. For  example, 
among  the  Araucani- 
an  Indians  of  South 
America,  the  doctor, 
afte:^  having  re- 
mained for  some  time 
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in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  real 
or  simulated,  during 
which  he  pretends  to  be 
in  communication  with 
the  spiritSt  declares  the 
.place  in  the  body  where 
the  malady  is  centered. 
He  then  starts  rubbing 
the  affected  spot  until  he  triumphantly 
declares  the  object  of  the  illness  has  been 
removed*  Thereupon  he  displays  a  spider 
or  a  toad  or  some  other  reptile  which  he 
has  cunningly  concealed  in  his  hand  till 
this  moment  when  the  patient  is  pro- 
no'uneed  ''cured"* 

In  ancient  times  Babylon,  Persia  and 
India  went  to  the  limit  in  developing  an 
elaborate  system  of  astrology,  sorcery 
and  magical  divination  for  treating  dis- 
eases. The  Egyptians,  also  devil-wor- 
shipers, while  adopting  much  of  Baby- 
lon's demonism,  also  used  certain  botan- 
ical drugs;  they  also  gained  a  meager 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  produced  a 
few  surgical  instruments.  Imhotep,  de- 
signer of  the  Great  Pyramid,  is  thought 
to  have  written  the  first^medical  treatise 
thousands  of  years  before  Christ,  and 
therein  displayed  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
culatory system  long  before  Harvey,  the 
noted  Englisjh  doctor  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Thereafter,  as  Greek  learning  and 
domination  came  to  the  fore,  philoso- 
phers, who  were  the  medicos  of  the  time, 
drew  heavily  upon 
the  superstitions  of 
Babylon  and  Persia 
as  well  as  the  medical 
learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Greek  medical 
schools  sprang  into 
existence  and  ov&r 
100  collections  of 
medical  treatises 
were  written  over  a 
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period  of  several  oenturies.  One  of  these, 
thougt  it  is  disputed  which  one,  is  attrib- 
uted to  Hippocrates,  who  is  often  called 
the  father  o1  medicine, 

Aristotle,  who  died  in  322  B*C.,  eon- 
cocted  a  medical  doctrine  that  was  des- 
tined to  govern  to  a  large  extent  the  pro- 
fession for  many  centuries.  He  held  that 
there  were  four  primary  qualities :  hot 
and  cold,  and  wet  and  dry.  Other  philoso- 
phers taught  that  the  body  was  made  up 
of  four  liquids  called  '"humours" — blood, 

ghlegm,  black  Mle  (melancholy)  and  yel- 
>w  Bile  (choler) — and  that  when  these 
four  get  out  of  balance  disease  and  sick- 
ness result  After  Aristotle's  day  came 
HerophiluSj  the  father  of  surgeiy,  and 
Erasistratus,  the  father  of  physiology, 
and  each  of  these  contributed  much  to- 
ward a  better  understanding  of  medicine. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  also  believed 
that  blood  of  both  humans  and  animaJs 
had  great  curative  power.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  Roman  historian,  human  blood 
was  considered  a  remedy  for  epilepsy, 
Egyptian  kings  afiflicted  with  elephantia- 
sis bathed  themselves  in  blood. 

Medicinal  Use  of  Herbs 

With  no  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
compounds  and  drugs  contained  in  the 
various  herbs  and  plants  the  ancients 
used  the  same  plant  to  treat  all  kinds  of 
diseases,  Pliny  the  Elder  declared  that 
28  different  ailments  responded  to  the 
application  of  onions*  Also  fits  and  thja 
''evil  eye"  were  thought  curable  with 
onions.  Nowadays  it  is  known  that  any 
pTophylactic  value  in  onions  is  due  to 
the  20th  part  of  one  gram  of  thioalde- 
hyde  found  in  a  p&und  of  the  bulbs. 

The  Jew's,  with  their  rabbi  doctors, 
were  herbalists  to  a  large  extent,  and, 
according  to  the  M'Clintock  &  Strong 
Cyclopediaf  th^  Talmudist's  pharmaco- 
poeia contained  the  following: 

Besides  such  ordinaiy  appliances  as  water, 
wins,  beer,  vinegar,  honey,  ^p.d  milk,  vari- 
ous oila  are  found ;  .  .  .  garlic,  leeks,  onions, 
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and  s(niifi  other  oommon  betbs;  .  .  « ^Jl  of 
fish,  aahea,  cowdimg,  etc,  fftstinff-Baliva,  urine, 

bat's  blood. 

Chinese  medicine  men,  cut  off  from 
phyfiieal  contact  with  the  Western  worlds 
brewed  their  own  superstitious  recipes 
out  of  bones,  skulls  and  herbs  and  mixed 
these  with  a  goodly  quantity  of  black 
magic  and  pure  quackery.  The  turtle  was 
to  them  a  symbol  of  longevity ;  hence  the 
eatinff  of  pow<lered  turtle  shell  was  sup- 
posed to  increase  one's  own  hardness  and 
longevity,  CrabSj  tiger  skulls  and  stuffed 
gorillas  were  each  eaid  to  haVe  special 
medicinal  merits.  Tiger  bones  soaked  in 
wine  would  give  one  the  tiger's  strength. 
For  wounds  rub  in  powdered  crab  shells ; 
for  polio  and  colds  administer  ground 
pearl  dust;  for  impotency  eat  seal  kid- 
neys;, and  for  feminine  ailments  use 
gorilla  blood.  An  elixir  made  from  the 
fetus  of  &  stag  was  supposed  to  pep  up 
fertility.  Powdered  snake  skin  was  pre- 
scribed for  rheumatism,  and  powdered 
lizard  skin  was  given  for  stomach  trou- 
bles and-^hiecup. 

Medieval  Medicine 

With  the  rise  of  apostate  Christianity 
nnder  tie  sponsorship  of  tha  papacy^ 
medical  knowledge  not  only  failed  to  ad- 
vance, but  actually  went  backwards  and 
degenerated.  Yes,  dogmas  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  bred  and  fostered  diseases. 
It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  dirt  and 
disease  go  hand  in  hand  as  inseparable 
companions,  yet  physical  filthiness  and 
neglect  of  personal  hygiene  were  glori- 
fied as  outward  signs  of  sanctity.  De- 
clared Jerome,  early  father  of  the  Cath- 
olic church:  'Turity  of  the  body  and  its 
garments  means  the  impurity  of  the 
soul."  Hence  ''Sainf"  Benedict  Labre  is 
said  to  have  been  made  a  saint  only  be- 
cause he  lived  his  whole  life  clothed  in 
rags  and  covered  i^itn  fleas.  Why,  even 
to  this  day  sucZi  Catholic  reiigious  orders 
as  the  BenedictineSj  Cistercians  and 
Trappists  forbid  bathing !  From  the  Con- 
verted Catholic,  June  1946,  we  quote  to 
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show   why   Catholicism   then    opposed 

surgery; 

The  reason  for  thia  unrelenting  -opposition 
to  the  art  of  surgeiy  on  the  part  of  the  Cath- 
olic ohiireh  was  the  extraordinary  teaching 
that  there  is  in  the  human  body  an  incorrup- 
tible and  incombustible  bone  that  will  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  future  resurrection  of  the  body. 
It  was  to  keep  this  myth  from  being  exposed 
that  the  vigorous  prohibitions  against  all  dis- 
aeetion  of  the  body  was  mainly  due. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  medicinal  ''rem- 
edies" employed  -during  the  Dark  Ages 
were  as  silly  as  those  used  by  the  most 
primitive  tribes.  It  was  superstition  in 
its  rankest  form  that  caused  people  to 
carry  horse  chestnuts  in  their  pockets  to 
cure  rheumatism.  For  headaches,  dried 
and  ^neiy  ground  moss  that  had  been 
stored  in  a  human  skull  was  taken.  Epi- 
lepsy was  *cured"  hy  drinking  water 
from  a  suicide^s  skulL  Again^  as  a  treat- 
ment for  epileptic  fits  it  was  recommend- 
ed that  an  electric  catfish  be  placed  on 
the  patient's  brow, 

Another  silly  practice  of  centuries 
past  was  the  wearing  of  magical  amulets 
as  a  protection  against  disease.  Today 
Catholics  and  pagans,  with  as  much  su^ 
perstition  as  ever,  continue  to  wear  sim- 
ilar amulets  and  **niiraculous  medals"  to 
ward  off  the  curse  of  sickness*  At  one 
time  the  eating  of  Bible  pages,  such  as 
those    containing   the    Sermon   on    tlie 


Mount  and  the  accounts  of  the  miracles 
of  healing^  hecame  quite  a  fad,  and,  of 
course,  was  a  gross  raisapplieation  of 
the  Scriptures- 

Another  foolish  practice  in  the  name 
of  medicine  was  the  misuse  of  the  enenia- 
As  long  ago  as  2,000  years  before  Christ 
the  Hindus  knew  the  medical  value  of  the 
enema,  Herodotus  in  his  history  noted 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  also 
familiar  with  tliis  treatment  for  certain 
disorders.  But  it  was  in  Prance  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  that  the  enema 
reached  what  some  have  described  as  its 
''Golden  Age".  It  wa^  then  that  the  no- 
bility of  Paris  went  crazy  over  the  fad 
and  took  three  or  four  enemas  or  "lave- 
ments" a  day,  hoping  thereby  to  improve 
their  health  and  beauty.  It  is  said  that 
during  his  reign  Louis  XIV  himself  had 
2,000  such  washouts. 

Modern  medicine  men  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  sickness  and  disease, 
yei  mai^kind  continue  to  suffer.  This 
ia  because  they  are  born  under  the  curse 
of  sin  and  imperfection  and  are  shaped 
in  iniquity^  and  no  medical  doctor  or 
dietician  or  other  brand  of  "healer"  of 
this  present  world  can  redeem  or  ransom 
them  from  this  dying  condition.  Life  and 
health  in  the  happiness  of  perfection  can 
be  obtained  only  from  the  loving  hand 
of  Jehovah  God,  who  will  give  such  gift 
to  all  persons  who  will  live  under  the 
Messianic  kingdom  of  the  New  World* 
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Tig  Wqt^  He  Died/ 

1^  **This  deseidption  of  the  remedies  "with  TFhich  King  Charles  II  was  treated  in  his 
last  illness  by  his  physicians  has  come  down:  '  .  ,  .  ^  pint  of  blood  was  ertr^ted  from 
hiB  right  arm,  and  a  hs^lf-pmt  frora  his  left  ehoiUder,  followed  by  aji  emetic,  two  physics, 
AJid  Alt  entiA&  comprising:  fifteen  subsLanties;  tLe  royal  head  waa  then  ^aved  and  a 
blister  raised;  then  a  sneezing  powder^  more  emetics  and  bleadingf  soothing  potions,  a 
plaster  of  pitch  and  pigeon  dung  on  his  feet,  potions  containing  ten  different  fiubstaaces, 
ehie%  herbd,  finally  forty  drops  of  extract  of  human  £kull,  and  the  application  of 
bezoar  atooe-,  aiter  -whick  Hia  Majesty  died/" — The  New  York  TimUf  July  25,  X&48. 
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Free  Speech  Wins  Another  Battle 


t(Q  LIMT  scum  .  ,  .  suakes  .  .  -  bedbugs  1" 
O  That  is  what  S<iman  Catholic  prite%  Ter- 
mmiello,  a  rabble-rouging  fascist  known  as  the 
''Father  Coughlin  of  the  Sonth",  called  his  ad- 
VfiiTsaidea  in  a  speech  in  Chicago  on  February  7^ 
1946.  He  was  arrested  and  convicted  on  the 
ch^i^  <rf  breach  of  the  peace.  The  trial  judge 
inatructed  the  jniy  that  if  the  prieet's  language 
-was  fluch.  as  ''stirs  the  public  to  anger,  invites 
diapnle,  brings  about  a  condition  of  unrest,  or 
createa  a  disturbance,  or  if  it  mol&Bta  the  in- 
habitaaite  in  the  eujoj^ment  of  peace  and  quiet 
by  arousing  alarm*',  then  they  must  find  the  de-  . 
fendant  guilty  of  violating  the  cdty  ordinance. 
This  the  jury  did. 

H  In  due  time  the  case  was  appealed  to  the 
U-  S,'  Supreme  Court^  and  on  May  18  of  tlus 
year  that  court  set  aside  the  lower  court's  con- 
viction. Freedom  of  speech  ,was  thud  given  an- 
other lease  on  life.  While  the  derision  did  not 
aet  it>rth  any  nevf  o^imoiij  it  did  reaffirm  ho^^ 
principles  of  free  speech  as  pre\Tonely  set  forth 
in  the  Cantwell  v*   Connecticut  cod   other  de- 
cisions involving  Jehovah's  witnesses, 
<L  Speaking  of  this  fundamental  and  basic  prin- 
ciple of  free  Bpeech  the  majority  opinron,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  aijd  endorsed  hy  Jus- 
tices Black t  Murphy,  Rutledge  and  Heed,  stated 
ia  paj^:  "It  ia  only  through  free  debate  and 
free  exohange  of  ideas  that  government  remains 
reeponai^e  to  the  will  of  the  people  aod  peaceful 
change  is  effected.  The  right  to  speak  freely  and 
to  promote  diversity  of  ideas  and  prog^rame  is 
therefore  one  of  tie  chief  distinctions  that  sets 
UH  apart  from  totalitarian  regimes," 
<L  "Awiordingly/'    the    opinion    continues,    "a 
function  of   free  speech  under  our  system  of 
government  is  to  invite  dispute.  It  may  indeed 
beat  servo  its  high  purpose  when  it  induces  a 
condition  of  unrest,  creates  disaatisf action  with 
conditions  as  they  arej  or  even  stirs  people  to 
anger.  Speech  is  often  provocative  and  challeng- 
ing. It  may  strike  at  prejudices  and  preconcep- 
tions and  have  profound  unsettling  effects  as  it 
presses  for  acceptance  of  an  idea.  That  is  why 
freedom,  of  apeeeh,  tho-^gh  not  ahwolutej  is  never- 
theless protected  agrainst  censorship  or  punish- 
ment, unless  shown  hkely  to  produce  a  clear  and 
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present  danger  of  a  serious  substantive  evil 
that  rises  far  above  public  inconvenience,  annoy- 
ance, or  unrest*  There  is  no  room  under  our 
Constitution  for  a  more  restrictive,  view.  Por  the 
alternative  would  lead  to  standardization  of 
ideas  either  by  legislatures j  courts,  or  dominant 
politicaT'  or  community  groups." 
C  Furtheiinore,  this  important  opinion  de- 
clared ;  "The  ordinance  aa  construed  by  the  trial 
court  seriously  invaded  Ibis  proviniie.  It  per- 
mitted conviction  of  petitioner  if  bis  speech 
stirred  peoplei  to  anger,  invited  public  dispute, 
or  brought  about  a  condition  of  unrest.  A  con- 
viction resting  gn  any  of  those  grounds  may  not 
stand.  ,  *  .  The  pinch  of  the  statute  is  in  its 
application." 

€.  The  minority  opposed  to  this  decision  in- 
cluded Chief  Justice  Vinson  and  Justices  Jack- 
son, Frankfurter  and  Burton^  and  these  en- 
deavored^  in  dissenting  opinions,  to  eipJain  their 
ftpp^>ftiUtc&.  ^tiifc  'tliey  pTtstntE'd  some  persua- 
sive arguments  ^a3  to  why  a  rabble-rousing  hate 
merchant  should  not  be  permitted  to  speak  his 
mind,  yet  they  completely  dodged  the  constitu- 
tional issue  involved — the  violation  of  tl^e  Bill 
of  Kights  by  the  trial  judge  himself- 

<t  A  careful  study  of  the  majority's  opinion 
shows  that  it  lioes  i:i,ot  set  the  Constitution  up  as 
a  shield  for  mobsters  or  gtuigster^  for  fnacism  or 
communism.  It  does  not  deal  with  tho  question 
as  to  "whether  priest  TerminieUo  had  a  right  to 
inflame  bis  audience  to  hate.  Kather,  the  deci- 
sion dealt  with  the  unlawful  manner  in  which 
he  was  convicted.  For  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory the  Supreme  Court  dealt  with  an  uncon- 
stitutional error  that  its  own  research  discovered 
bad  beeh  committed  by  the  lower  court.  It  was 
neflesBary  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  wade 
through  a  confused  record  to  fexret  out  this 
fundamental  error  committed  when  the  trial 
judge  placed  his  own  private  interpretation  on 
the  city  ordinance.  Says  the  New  York  Times: 
"The  net  of  the  decision  seems  to  he  that  a  aeal- 
ous  majority  broke  through  a  sound  judicial 
prinefple  to.  fish  out  a  noble  doctrine  for  an  un- 
worthy beuetiGis.r5  " 

But  in  doing  ao  another  barrier  was  erected 
against  the  en^mi^s  of  free  speech. 
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ECUADOR  SUFFERS 

AS  THE  EARTH  QUAKES 


Additional  fulfillmciit  of  Je^us^  prophecy 
of  ^'earthquake]}  In  divers  pbiees^' 

WAS  HE  sat  upon  the  mount  of  Olives, 
J\  the  disciples  came  unto  him  pri- 
vately^  saying,  Tell  us,  when  shall  these 
things  hel  and  what  shall  be  the  sign 
of  thy  eomingj  and  of  the  end  of  the 
world  f  And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  ,  ,  .  nation  siiall  rise  against 
nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom: 
and  there  shall  be  famines,  and  pesti- 
lences, and  earthquakes,  in  divers  plac- 

No  student  of  the  Bible  can  success- 
fully deny  that  this  prophecy  of  Jesus, 
stated  to  His  disciples  and  recorded  in 
Matthew  24;  3,4,7,  is  now  in  course  of 
fulfillment ;  especially  so  since  A.D.  1914. 
For,  have  there  not  been  since  that  time 
two  of  the  most  devastating  wars,  world- 
wide in  scope,  ever  witnessed  by  man? 
Were  these  not  followed  by  horrible  fam- 
ine and  loathsome  pestilence?  Indeed, 
all  records  seismic,  as  well,  show  that 
since  1914  there  have  been  more  "earth- 
quakes in  divers  places'^  than  in  all  hu- 
man history  prior  to  that  time. 

To  this  long  list  of  earthquakes  may 
now  be  added  the  very  recent  one  which. 
occurred  in  the  small  republic  of  Ecua-" 
dor,  South  America,  at  2 ;  10  p,m*,  Fri- 
day, August  5, 1949.  It  hEt^  taken  its  toll 
of  thousands  of  lives,  injuring  other 
thousands,  and  leaving  in  its  wake  home- 
less, destitute,  orphaned  and  widowed; 
saying  nothing  of  the  financial  loss  by 
damage  done  to  property  and  business 
running  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

At  2:09  p.m.  in  the  capital  city  of 
Quito  was  felt  the  first  tremor,  with  an- 
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other  following  one  minute  later  with 
greater  force.  Neither,  however,  dani- 
aged  the  capital  city  to  any  extent  How- 
ever, the  people;  greatly  alarmed  and 
frightened^  ran  out  into  the  streets  and 
plazas,  knowing  not  whether  there  were 
more  to  follow.  Radio  stations  immedi- 
ately tried  contacting  the  other  .provinc- 
es to  deterntine  the  locality  in  which  tlie 
shock  may  have  been  more  keenly  felt. 
Reports  came  through  from  towns  to  the 
south  on  the  State  Telegraph  system, 
stating  that  some  damage  had  been  done 
to  the  city  of  Latacunga,  about  70  kilo- 
meters [about  43  miles]  distant,  and  that 
the  small  town  of  Salcedo  had  been  al- 
most completely  destroyed.  However, 
neither  by  radio  nor  by  telegraph  were 
they  able  to  make  contact  with  the  capi- 
tal city  of  the  province  Tungurahua, 
Ambato,  with  a  population  of  about 
50,000.  When  contact  was  finally  made . 
with  the  city  it  was  made  about  3 ;  30  p.m, 
by  radio,  and  the  reports  that  cfune 
through  were  that  fully  75  percent  of 
the  city  had  been  completely  destroyed, 
with  hundreds  killed.  However,  the  full 
extent  of  the  damage  was  not  learned 
until  some  days  later, 

"Awake!"  Correspondent  in  Quake  Area 

On  the  8th  of  August  arrangements 
were  made  to  have  one  of  the  Watch- 
tower  Society^s  missionaries  from  Quito 
make  the  trip  to  Ambato,  the  city  in  the 
center  of  the  earthquake  area.  Permis- 
sion wa^  granted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Government  The  trip  was  made  in  one 
of  the  bus  company's  station  wagons 
holding  about  12  passengers.  As  we  left 
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the  dty  we  were  stopped  and  our  papers 
i^ere  checked-  Abo\it  35  kilometers  far- 
ther on,  in  the  town  of  Machachi,  we 
jame  to  another  road  block.  Here  we 
had  quite  a  time  getting  through.  The 
chief  of  police  refused  to  let  the  12  pas- 
sengers go  through.  He  said  the  pass  was 
only  for  the  driver  and  station  wagon, 
end  only  he  could  continue.  No  amount 
of  arguing  or  explaining  could  make  him 
change  his  mind,  even  though  the  chauf- 
feur^ and  one  of  the  passengers,  a  priest, 
got  out  and  tried  to  persuade  the  chief 
to  let  US  go  on  because  the  pa^  included 
all  the  passengers.  Howevetj  the  chief 
would  not  take  the  priesfs  word.  One 
wonders  why. 

In  the  meantime,  more  cars  and  trucks 
were  coming  and  the  police  were  busy 
che<feng  their  passes.  There  heinff  no 
law  against  passengers*  walking  down 
this  road  past  the  road  block,  the  chauf- 
feur suggested  that  we  start  on  ahead 
down  the  road  and  he  would  pick  us  up 
later,  which  we  did.  Surely  enough,  after 
about  a  15-minute  walk  we  heard  the 
familiar  ''toot"  of  our  station  wagon.  We 
all  got  aboard  and  continued  on  our  way. 
We  came  to  several  more  road  blocks, 
but  got  through  without  any  difficulty. 

About  110  kilometers  south  we  came  to 
the  small  town  of  Saieedo-  Here  many 
had  been  killed  and  the  city  badly  dam- 
aged. Many  of  the  buildings  having  fall- 
en across  the  streets,  we  had  to  detour 
around  the  town.  On  stopping  to  get  a 
bite  to  eat  we  had  a  little  time  to  look 
around  and  take  a  few  pictures.  The  peo- 
ple had  all  moved  out  into  the  parks  and 
plazas  Byfs^j  from  the  buildings,  and 
were  living  in  makeshift  tents  of  blan- 
kets and  sacks  and  whatsoever  could  be 
gotten  together.  On  the  journey  onward 
from  Salcedo  to  Ambato  we  noticed  all 
the  haciendas  {farm  houses)  and  Indian 
chozas  (Indian  huts)  were  destroyed 
completely,  or  in  part.  The  closer,  we 
came  to  Ambato,  the  worse  appeared  the 
destruction.  In  many  places  the  banks 
along  the  highway  had  slid  in  and  cov- 
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ered  the  road.  Detours  had  to  be  made^ 
As  the  railroad  paralleled  the  road 
at  times  we  feould  see  where  slides  had 
completely  covered  the  railroad  tracks. 

Destruction  in  Ambato 

Upon  entering  the  city  of  Ambato  the 
first  object  to  meet  our  eyes  is  a  large 
hospital  building  which  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Luckily  it  had  been 
under  construction  and  as  yet  had  not 
adn^tted  patients;  hence  no  lives  were 
taken.  Now,  casting  our  eyes  in  other  di- 
rections, the  view  is  that  of  destruction 
and  desolation,  no  matter  where  one 
looks.  The  sight  is  appalling !  On  we  go, 
toward  the  center  of  the  city.  We  -pass 
several  parks  and  plazas  which  are  filled 
to  overflowing  with  inhabitants  who  have 
flocked  here  to  get  away  from  the  wreck- 
age. The  houses  left  standing  are  too 
dangerous  now  for  occupancy,  having 
been  cracked  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
people  have  salvaged  wliatever  they  can, 
and  have  put  up  makeshift  shelters. 
There  is  hardly  room  to  place  foot  to 
walk  between  these  temporary  abodes* 

As  Ambato  ia  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
country,  there  seemed  to  be  no  shortage 
of  food  right  then.  But  the  filth  I  It  is 
terrible  I  there  being  little  or  no  water 
to  keep  things  dean.  At  best  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  Ecuador  are  "not  so  good"; 
so  one  can  well  imagine  the  condition 
now,  with  the  whole  population,  nearly 
50,000  people,  living  in  parks  and  plazas, 
and  no  toilet  or  other  facilities.  At  times 
the  stench  is  almost  unbearable!  One 
knows  that  with  such  a  condition  almost 
certain  to  follow  are  epidemics,  and  dis- 
ease widespread.  Already  some  eases  gf 
typhoid  fevei  and  whooping  cough  have 
been  reported.  If  this  comes,  it  will  take 
a  toll  of  many  more  lives  than  the  eartii- 
quake. 

Those  who  can  leave  the  city  are  doing 
so*  Thousands,  however,  have  no  money, 
nor  means  of  transportation.  They  must 
remain.  The  people  are  migrating  to  the 
cities  of  Eiobamba,  Quito,  Guayaquil  and 
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the  coastal  cities — anywhere  to  get  away 
from  the  earthquake  area. 

Churches  Hardest  Bit 

The  buildings  seeming  to  have  been 
damaged  the  most  are  the  churches, 
whose  high  towers  would  fall  and  bring 
the  'rest  of  the  bnilding  crashing  to  the 
ground.  At  the  time  of  the  quake  services 
were  being  held  in  the  large  cathedral^ 
but  these  services  to  "the  god  of  this 
world"  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
terrific  destmetion  of  the  entire  edificej 
crushing  to  their  untimely  tomba  the 
bodies  of  150  beneath  the  falling  debris. 
Of  the  150  killed  70  were  children. 
Bumor  has  it  that  with  the  first  shock  the 
children  in  terror  wanted  to  leave,  but 
the  padre  In  charge  told  them  not  to  be 
alarmedj  that  nothing  would  happen  to 
them  in  this  "the  house  of  God"  (How- 
ever, he  failed  to  mention  which  god. 
— 2  Corinthians  4:4,) 

The  church  is  finding  it  rather  embar- 
rassing to  explain  to  &e  people  why  its 
churches  have  suffered  so  badly,  for 
they  have  always  explained,  and  are  try- 
ing still  to  do  so>  that  these  disasters 
are  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  that  He 
is  punishing  the  people  for  lack  of 
money  donated  by  them  to  the  churches, 
or  lack  of  attendance  thereat.  Also  em- 
barrassing should  be  the  fact  that  this 
devastating  quake  hit  Ecuador  less  than 
two  months  after  a  Eucharistic  Congress 
was  held  in  Ecuador  and  the  pope  spe- 
cially **blessed"  the  country. 

One  interesting  sight  takes  our  eye  as 
we  continue  our  walk  through  the  city 
— the  dock  on  a  high  tower  still  standing, 
and  the  hour  when  the  quake  struck 
still  indicated  upon  its  face,  2 :  10.  An 
hour  of  great  havoc  and  misery  for  Am- 
bato. 

We  are  told  by  an  eyewitness  of  the 
catastrophe  that  when  the  thousands  of 
buildings  fell  all  at  the  same  time  the 
dust  was  so  terrific  that  one  could  not 
see  his  hand  in  front  of  his  face,  Chil- 
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dren  were  screaming  for  their  parents ; 
others  were  praying  to  their  samts,  and 
runmng  blindly  ttirough  the  streets. 
Many  died  from  fright  and  others  lost 
their  minds.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing the  people  are  still  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, not  knowing  what  to  do.  They 
walk  the  streets  looking  for  their  loved 
ones,  still  hoping  that  by  some  good  for- 
tune they  may  have  Gome  through  alive. 
Many  are  searching  through  rubbish  and 
debris.  They  are  searching  for  the  bodies 
of  the  dead. 

As  well  as  taking  toll  of  so  many  lives, 
the  earthquake  likewise  played  havoc 
with  the  dead.  In  this  country  most  of 
the  dead  are  entombed  in  large  burial 
vaults^  ahelf  upon  shelf,  vault  upon  vault, 
making  huge  burial  buildings.  With  the 
cracking  of  these  vaults  by  the  terrific 
shock  of  the  quak^  many  of  the  bodies 
were  ejected  from  their  tombs  and  lay 
strewn  in  the  open  air;  along  with  the 
newer  or  more  recent  dead.  Beburial  for 
these  corpses  became  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  prevention  of  spread  of  dis- 
ease. Incidentally,  this  circumstance  re- 
minds us  of  the  earthquake  that  fol- 
lowed Jesus'  death  and  the  way  in  which 
a  recent  German  translation  renders 
Matthew  27:5^,63:  "Tombs  were  laid 
open,  and  many  bodies  of  those  buried 
there  were  tossed  upright.  In  this  pos- 
ture they  were  projected  from  the  graves 
and  were  seen  by  many  who  passed  by 
the  place  on  their  way  back  to  the  city.'' 
(See  the  April  22  Awake!  pages  24  and 
25  for  detailed  discussion  of  the  text.) 

Gruesome  indeed  is  this  whole  terrible 
picture.  Up  until  2  p.m.^  Friday,  Au- 
gust 5,  1949,  here  in  Ambato  throve  an 
industrial  little  city;  but  now  there 
stands  nothing  but  ruin  and  debris  on 
every  hand;  a  city  mourning  her  dead 
and  dying  t  Most  of  the  buildings  that 
are  still  standing  in  Ambato  will  have  to 
be  dynamited  and  rebuilt. 

The  small  town  of  Pelileo,  population 
3,000,  was  that  hardest  hit  by  the  quake. 
Reports  and  pictures  that  have  come 
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from  there  show  that  liardly  one  stone 
was  left  upon  another-  Of  the  3,000  in- 
hflbitanta  only  200  survived.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  rebuild  tbe  town  or  get  ont 
the  dead,  and  for  this  reason  it  will  be 
burnt  over  to  stop  a  serious  epidemic. 
A^ong  other  to"ft^rrs  and  villages  that 
suffered  damage  as.weU  i^  the  town  of 
Pillaro,  which  was  75-percent  destroyed ; 
hnndreds  dead.  Another  village^  Guano, 
in  the  province  of  Chimborazo,  it  is  said 
was  completely  swallowed  up.  Also  the 
village  of  Patate  disappeared.  Other 
populations  that  were  aAeeted  were  Ce- 
vaflos,  Montalvoj  Quero,  Bolivar,  Guam- 
balo  and  SanJsidro, 

.  Interesting  to  note,  too,  is  it,  that  the 
three  towns  in  Ecuador  where  Jehovah's 
witnesses  are  working  as  missionaries, 
namely  Quito,  Guayaquil  and  Tulc&n, 
have  suffered  no  damage. 

Estimate  of  Damages 

It  is  estimated  that  around  6,000  were 
killed;  thousands  hurt  and  dyin^,  and 
many  more  thousands  homeless.  Millions 
of  dollars'  damage  done  to  property. 
Practically  the  entire  province  of  Tun- 
gurahua  was  destroyed.  To  reconstruct 
the  cities  and  towns  that  were  destroyed 
will  t^e  many  millions  of  dollars.  An- 
other problem  facing  the  government  is 
to  get  the  people  to  remain  in  the  affect- 
ed areas  to  help  with  the  reconstruction 
work.  As  there  are  still  tremors  occur- 
ring at  intervals,  the  people  are  leaving 
by  the  thousands  for  other  parts. 

The  president  of  the  republic  of  Ecua- 
dor, Galo  Plaza,  visited  the  affected 
areas,  putting  into  effect  all  arrange- 
ments possible  to  help  the  people.  Also 
help  is  coming  from  the  outside,  the 
United  States  of  America,  Colombia, 
Chile,  Venezuela,  and  other  countries- 
These  are  sending  medical  and  sanitary 
supplies.  The  Red  Cross  has  set  up 
emergency  hospitals  and  is  doing  what 
it  can  to  help  out  in  caring  for  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  disaster.  The  Shell  Oil 
Company  is  also  giving  aid.  However, 
one  of  their  planes  sent  to  help  out  in 
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the  damaged  section  crashed^  killing  all 
of  its  36  passengers. 

Although  Quito  was  not  hurt  directly 
by  the  earthquake,  it  will  suffer  indirect- 
ly, for  the  railroad  is  the  main  life  line 
between  the  highlands  and  the  coastal 
city  of  Guayaquil,  the  main  seaport,  and 
it  wlQ  be  weeks  before  any  trains  wiU 
be  able  to  reach  the  capital  with  sup- 
plies. All  supplies  until  then  will  have  to 
come  by  truck  or  plane.  At  pre&ent  there 
is  a  gasoline  shortage,  and  cars  and  peo- 
ple stand  in  line  for  hours  to  get  a  gal- 
lon or  two. 

That  the  residents  of  Ecuador  affected 
by  the  earthquake  are  in  need  of  aid 
there  is  no  doubt.  But  what  they  need 
more  than  material  aid  by  far  is  spiritual 
aid  and  comfort.  The  ignorance,  the 
superstition,  the  poverty  and  the  gener- 
ally low  standard  of  living  throughout 
the  whole  country  bespeak  the  little  help 
in  this  direction  they  have  been  given 
by  their  so-called  "spiritual  fathers".  In 
the  three  years  that  Jehovah's  witnesses 
have  been  -in  Ecuador  they  have  found 
maiiy  people  of  good-wUl  who  have  been 
"hungering  and  thirsting"'  after  the  truth 
of  God's  Word,  and  have  helped  them  to 
gain   an   understanding   of   the   Bible* 

They  have  also  helped  these  people  to 
understand  from  the  Bible  th^rt  there  is 
a  greater  catastrophe  near  than  any 
earthquake  ever  yet  experienced  by  man, 
the  battle  of  Armageddon.  In  this — a 
real  '"act  of  God" — will  be  destroyed  for- 
ever the  whole  of  the  DeviFs  wicked  or- 
ganization, including  false  religion,  poli- 
ties and  commerce ;  also  his  host  of 
wicked  demons,  invisible  to  man,  but 
active  now  in  the  causing  of  all  these 
terrible  catastrophes  and  conditions  of 
crime  and  war  in  the  earth  today,  All^ 
people  who  desire  to  escape  from  Arma- 
geddon  sht^uld  heed  Jehovah's  Bible 
warnings.  Then  will  follow  a  recon- 
struction program  such  as  man  never  be- 
fore heard  of,  and  never  again  will  there 
be  another  earthquake  from  then  on. 
— Awake  I  correspondent  in  Ecuador. 

AWAKE! 
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Hatred  Between  the  Two  Seeds 

UNDEE  date  of  March  24,  1949,  a 
reader  wrote  us  from  WlUimantic, 
Connecticut,  and  offered  the  foUounng 
canunent  on  our  article  "Proper  Hatred'' : 
'^Proverb — Hatred  stirreth  up  strife.  It 
would  be  a  lot  safer  for  your, members 
abroad  in  Greece  and  elsewhere  to  heed." 

Proverbs  10 :  12  reads :  "Hatred  stir- 
reth up  strifes:  but  love  covereth  all, 
sins/^  But  does  tbis  mean  that  Jehovah's 
witnesses  over  in  Greece  and  in  other 
lands  where  religious  intolerance  and 
persecution  rage  against  them  are  to 
love  this  world?  And  are  they,  in  such 
love  of  this  world,  to  keep  silent  about 
its  sins  and  cover  them  over  compromia- 
ingly?  Back  comes  the  answer,  from 
1  John  2: 15:  *^Tjove  not  the  world,  nei- 
ther the  thingp'that  are  in  the  world.  If 
any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  tlie 
Father  is  not  in  him."  Also  from  !fsaiah 
58 : 1  comes  additional  answer :  "'Cry 
aloud,  spare  not ;  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a 
trumpet,  and  shew  my  people  their  trans- 
gression, and  the  houBe  of  Jacob  their 
sins/' 

As  long  As  a  true  Cliristian  may  not 
love  this  world,  he  can  not  avoid  experi- 
encing the  antagonism  and  hatred  of  this 
world.  We  are  at  the  end  of  this  world, 
and  concerning  {his  time  Jesus  said  as 
regards  His  faithful  followers:'  "Then 
shall  they  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted, 
and  shall  kill  you  [as  the  religionists  are 
doing  over  in  Greece  and  elsewhere]: 
and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for 
my  name's  sake."  (Matthew  24:9)  But 
the  hatred  and  antagonism  between  this 
world  and  God^s  true  people  was  foretold 
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long  before  Jesus'  prophecy,  namely^ 
back  in  the  garden  6i  JEden  atlhe  time  of 
man's  fall  into  sin  and  rebellion  against 
Jehovah  God.  And  so  in  declaring  His 
purpose  to  wipe  out  those  who  hate  God 
and  Hi&i  people,  Jehovah  said  to  the  Ser- 
pent Satan :  "T  will  also  cause  antagonism 
between  you  and  the  woman,  and  between 
your  progeny  and  her  progeny.  He  shall 
wound  your  head,  and  you  s^hall  wound 
His  heel"  (Genesis  3 :  15,  Fmion)  There 
is  no  love  between  the  seed  of  God^s 
woman  and  the  seed  of  the  Serpent. 

The  hatred  or  enmity  of  the  seed  of 
God's  woman  would  be  expressed  by 
overcoming  the  world  and  completely 
destroying  it  at  the  coming  battle  oi  A.T- 
mageddon.  The  e  nmity  of  Sat  an  the 
Serpent  and  his  seed  would  be  expressed 
by  opposing  ail  who  lived  in  hope  of 
God's  coming  kingdom  and  aU  who  were 
put  in  line  for  membership  in  the  Koyal 
Government,  Ghrist's  followers.  The  pur- 
pose would  be  to  destroy  all  such  and  to 
suppress  all  information  and  testimony 
of  the  Kingdom,  so  as  to  keiep  all  peoples 
in  ignorance  of  it.  Satan  and  his  seed 
would  cause  a  lot  of  damage  and  would 
strike  in  the  dark  and  from  the  back,  but 
they  would  succeed  only  in  bruising  the 
heel  of  the  holy  '^seed",  and  that  seed  is 
primarily  Christ  Jesus, 

As  long  as  Jiatred  toward  Jehovah  and 
this  Theocratic  Government  by  Christ 
Jesus  operates  unrestrained  in  this 
world,  the  unjust  suifering  of  God's  wit- 
nesses will  continue  in  Greece  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  That  was  the  sole 
reason  why  the  King  Jesus  Christ  was 
obliged  to  suffer.  To  His  disciples  who 
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were  ha4;ed  with  Him  by  the  religious 
rnlers  of  that  day  He  said:  "He  that 
hateth  me  hateth  my  Father  also.  If  I 
had  not  done  among  them  the  works 
which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not 
had  sin :  but  now  have  they  both  seen  and 
hftted  both  me  and  my  Father,  But  this 
cometh  to  pass,  that  the  word  might  be 
fnlfilled  that  is  written  in  their  law.  They 
hftted  me  without  a  cause/'  Hence  Jesus 
instructed  His  followers:  'XK>ve  one  an- 
other. If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know 
that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you." 
^Johnl5:17,18,23"25. 

The  so-called  "organized  religion" -of 
CJhristendom  has  not  turned  the  world 
away  from  its  hate  of  Jehovah,  and  His 
kingdom  under  Christ,  nor  even  reduced 
that  hate*  Over  the  whole  earth  violent 
hate  is  now  sweeping,  and  bitterness  is 
filling  the  hearts  of  millions.  Although 
the  mutual  hatred  of  the  totalitarian  sys- 
tems and  the  democratic  systems  causes 
the  nations  to  battle  in  hot  and  cold  wars, 
yet  the  totalitarian  and  the  democratic 
forces  are  all  united  in  a  common  hatred 
of  Jehovah^s  witnesses  and  the  Kingdom 
message  which  these  preach.  Back  of 
such  hatred  operate  wicked  spirits,  the 
demons  under  Satan  the  Devil,  and  their 
chief  instrument  to  stir  up  the  hatred  is 
Christendom's  religion,  particularly  the 
Boman  Catholic  and  the  Greek  Orthodox 
clergy.  This  is  not  odd.  Religionists  hat- 
ed Jesus  and  had  Him  killed. 

In  this  postwar  epoch  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses do  strive  to  observe  the  proverb 
and  so  to  avoid  hatred  between  them- 
selves which  breeds  strife  and  seek  to 
cover  over  one  another*s  sins  with  for- 
giveness. Standing  all  alone  in  this  world 
of  hate,  they  should  all  the  more  heed 
Jesus'  admonition  to  love  one  another. 
Peter  was  one  who  heard  His  admonition 
to  love.  Writing  for  our  urgent,  need 
today,  he  stresses  first  the  fact  that  "the 
end  of  all  things  is  athand*^  and  by  this 
he  makes  his  next  words  emphatic:  "And 
above  all  things  have  fervent  charity 
among  yourselves:  for  charity  shall  cov- 
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er  the  multitude  of  sins/'  Religion  of 
Christendom  loves  this  world  of  politics, 
conmierce  and  dpmonism,  and  with  such 
love  she  exj)eets  to  bring  about  a  'broth- 
erhood of  man'\  But  all  in  vainl  Th^ 
fervent  love  that  Peter  exhorts  true 
Christians  at  the  ''end  of  all  things"  to 
have  toward  one  another  springs  from 
their  love  of  this  thing  in  common,  name- 
ly, Jehovah's  New  World. — 1  Peter  4 : 7-9. 

True  Christian  love  is  based  on  prin- 
ciple, and  hence  is  not  passion  or  senti- 
mentalism.  For  this  reason  it  does  not 
cover  any  sins  of  unfaithfulness  or  re- 
bellion against  the  Most  High  God. 
Christians  prefer  to  suffer  anything 
rather  than  to  commit  such  sins  in  them- 
selves. They  could  not  condone  or  for- 
give such  willful  sins  in  others,  **He  that 
hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased 
from  sin."  (1  Peter  4: 1)  They  therefore 
help  one  another  to  avoid  such  nnpardon- 
able  sins  against  God.  Whatever  has- 
been  a  sinner's  past  course,  if  there  is 
true  repentance  and  conversion  to  Grod'a 
prescribed  rules,  then  they  cover  over 
those  past  sins,  forget  them,  and  deal 
with  the  repentant  one  on  the  basis  of 
his  restored  relationship  with  God. 
(James  5:19,20)  If  sin  has  been  com- 
mitted against  Christians  personally, 
they  readily  forgive  the  repentant  one 
who  confesses  and  asks  forgiveness,  b^ 
it  to  th e  numb e r  of  ''seven ty  times 
seven".  (Ephesians  4:32;  Matthew 
18;  22)  They  do  not  harbor  hatred  and 
let  such  personal  matters  split  up  the 
unity  of  Christians  in  'fighting  shoulder 
to  shoulder'  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
and  against  demgnism.  They  love  one  an- 
other "for  their  work's  sake"  and  because 
all  are  on  the  side  of  The  Theocracy  and 
the  New  World.  ( Philippians  1:27; 
1  Thessalonians  5: 13)  They  love  one  an- 
other in  truth  by  seeking  the  everlasting 
welfare  and  success  of  each.  But  they 
will  not  love  this  world  and  its  sins  just 
to  escape  the  hatred  and  sufferings  from 
this  world. 

AWAKE  ! 
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Gilead*s  Thirteenth  Class  Graduates 


THE  Wafchtower  Bible  School  of  Gil- 
ead,  located  near  South  Lansing, 
N.  Y,,  graduated  103  mis^ioimjies  on 
July  31.  This  thirteenth  graduation 
brought  the  institution's  total  number  of 
graduates  to  1,276  for  the  past  seven 
years.  On  the  evening  of  July  30  some 
2,500  assembled  on  the  lawns  by  the 
school  library,  there  to  enjoy  a  study  on 
the  Bible  subject  "Paradise"  and  an, open- 
air  concert  by  talented  students.  But 
when  Sunday  dawned  with  low-lying 
clouds  though  no  rain  hundreds  of  cars 
brought  thousands  of  persons  to  witness 
the  graduation  exercises.  The  1,130  ear^ 
parked  on  Kingdom  Farm  had  brought 
5,205  persons,  to  make  this  the  largest 
audience  yet  at  a  Gilead  graduation. 

Messages  to  the  departing  class  from 
the  instructors  and  farm  servant  were 
appreciatively  received,  plus  scores  of 
well-wishing  cablegrams  from  'Gilead 
graduates  now  missionarying  in  Africa, 


Asia,  Europe,  South  America,  Aujstralia 
Pacific  isles  and  the  North  American 
continent.  Nest  the  key  address  by  the 
school's  president,  N.  H.  Knorr.  His 
subject  "Preach  the-  Wurd"  proved  as 
appropriate  for  the  thousands  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  there  as  guests  as  it  was 
for  the  graduating  class.  All  Christians 
must  preach,  in  season,  out  of  season. 
Following  his  address  Mr,  Knorr 
passed  out  diplomas  or  other  gifts  to 
36  Canadian,  3  British  and  64  American 
graduating  missionaries.  By  letter  the 
student  body  expressed  appreciation  for 
the^  training  received.  Some  3,000  re- 
mained for  an  evening  program  at  which 
mo&t  of  the  graduates  recounted  experi- 
ences of  their  Gilead  school  days.  On  the 
preceding  page  is  a  photograph  of  the 
graduating  class.  Awake!  prays  that 
these  new  graduates  make  use  of  their 
training  in  zealous  missionarj^  service 
and  reap  richly  of  divine  blessings. 
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In  a  Class  h^  Itself 

Not  to  be  compared  with  any  other  magazine  is 
Tke  WatcMotoer.  It  stands  as  a  beacon  light  in  this 
dark  world,  directing  its  readers  to  the  one  place  of 
hope  and  safety,  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Authority  for 
its  utterances  comes  from  the  Bible  alone.  That  is  why 
The  Watchtower  has  stood  the  test  of  reliability  for 
oyer  70  years.  You  will  profit  by  reading  it  regularly. 
Don't  neglect  to  do  so  because  you  have  other  magazines. 
You  wiQ  find  The  Watcktower  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself.* 

"Tbe  Watchtower*'  iA  a  lO-'pagfe  ma^aalnep  publlshied  Mmimonthly. 
A^yesr'v  SubscrlpttDii  may  be  had  for  ftl.OO.    Vse  the  coupon  belowi 

WATCHTOWER  117  Adams  St,  Brooklyn  I ,   N,  Y. 

I  am  enclosing  Jl^OO.  Pleaso  send  me  The  Waiohtoxcer  for  one  jear, 

.-™.^... ™.^.. .—        Street  * , „ _., 
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Bttfifiiati-YugosUv  Tension 

#.  In  the  last  week  of  August 
Yugoslavia's  propaganda  and 
economic  confllet  VFith  Riiasia. 
reached  a  new  Jilg:h.  The  Bel- 
grade go  vera  m  en  t  repeated  Its 
charges  that  Moscow  gold  out 
Yuf<>B)Avia's  olAJms  tf>  Austrian 
Carinthia  to  advance  the  Krem- 
llD'3  own  '  Inter^fcg.  Russia  re- 
plied that  Tuei>Blavla  had  only 
Itself  to  blame.  The  interchange, 
of  bri&tling  and  BlKKllng  .  notes 
continued  and  there  were  rumqirs 
of  the  massiuK  of  troops  In  Corn- 
inform  countries  adjacent  to 
Yugoslavia.  MareliHl  Tito  was 
willing  to  negotiate  with  Russia 
provided  YugoalaTin's  ludepend- 
euee  wa$  elearly  recognized. 

Russian  Prelate  cm  Pope 

^  Metropolitan  Nikolai  of  the 
Buaalan  Orthodos  Churchj  speak- 
ing, to  the  all-Russian  "confer- 
ence of  peace  partisans"  on  Au- 
gust 26,  denounced  the  pope  as 
an  antl-Chrlatlan  agent  of  Amer- 
Icau  imperiflliBD).  ThJa  he  said 
"was  shown  In  the  papal  decree  of 
excoaimunJcatSoQ  agaiast  Com- 
munist, beliei^ere,  BritaLn's  .red 
dean,  Hewlett  Johnson  of  Canter- 
bl^ry,  also  present,  tcld  the  con- 
ference that  "the  lying  Capitalist 
press  seeks  to  Inflame  fears  of 
war  through  lies  about  the  So- 
viet Union". 

St.  Peter's  BftneBT 

#  The  VfitiDBTi  thinkSi  that  the 
bones  of  the  apo&tle  Peter  have 
maybe    perhaps    possibly     been 
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found  once  more.  This  Is  the  gist 
of  a  lengthy  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  22,  illus- 
trated  with  pictures  and  dia^ 
grama  to  show  where  the  theo- 
retital  hones  of  Peter  were  redlft- 
covered.  The  Vatican  considered 
the  discovery  very  JmportAQt, 
although  the  circumgtances  of 
Peter'H  de'ath  and  burial  are  all 
matters  ^f  the  greatest  imcer- 
talnty.  Some  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing "neutral"  archaeologists  are 
to  be  invited  to  check  the  dis- 
covery. 

Comeback  of  E^-Nazis 

^  With  the  discontinuance  of 
newspaper  licensing.  In  Bavaria 
a  host  of  pro  Nazi  newspapera 
will  be  revived  that  have  long 
been  the  most  reactionary  and 
antl-Atnerlean  In  the  U.  S.  zone, 
according  ta  an  official  source. 
The  papers,  for  the  most  part 
(eighty  or  more),  will  retain  the 
names  under  which  they  ap- 
peared during  the  Hitler  regime. 

McCloy  wames  "Cabinet" 

^  Tbe  hlg'h  ooiumlssloner  for 
U-  S--occupled  Germany,  John  J. 
MeCloy^  announced  on  August  51 
his  selection  of  a  "cabinet"  for 
the  U.  S,  High  CommJs&ion  for 
Germany  to  replace  the  American 
military  government  (Bach  of 
the  Allied  powers  has  Its  own 
eoiamieBion.)  MeCloy's  appoint- 
ees were  Chester  A.  McLain,  gen- 
eral couDsel :  James  Riddleberg- 
er^  office  of  poUtioal  affairs  ^ 
■Harvey   W.  Brown,  offlce  of  La- 


bor affairs^  Glen  G.  Wolfe,  office 
of  adneiinistratioii-;  MaJ,  Qeii,  Jas, 
P.  Hodges,  military  security 
l>oarJ;  Ralph  NJcholsoi},  office  of 
public  afCalci^ 

German  Chancellor 

#  The  leader  of  Germany's 
Christian  Derao<?rat.  party,  Dr. 
Konrad  Adenhauer,  on  August  23 
Stated  that  his  party  had  desig- 
nated him  to  become  chancellor 
of  tlie  new  government  of  West- 
era  Germany, 

British  DdlliLf  Criftia 

^  While  Britain's  pound  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  four  American 
dollars,  it  is  the  dollars  that  real- 
ly count ;  and  In  August  Britain 
was  running  out  of  dollars. 
Hence  th"e  United  States,  Britain 
and  Canada  ip  1  a  te  August 
opened  negotiations  at  Washing- 
ton to  help  solve  the  financial 
criaJs.  The  talks  were  prelimi- 
nary, to  the  conference  of  the 
foreign  secretaries  and  flnanctal 
ministers  of  the  three  countries 
opening  September  7.  Earlier  the 
British  announced  that  govern- 
ment spending  would  he  cut  five 
percent,  a  start  In  the  direction 
of  greater  economy.  The  irn'medi- 
ate  objective  was  to  keep  Brit- 
ain's dollar  reserves  from  drop- 
ping below  a  billion  dollars. 

Arab  Dem^ndB  In  Potefltfne 

^  The  Arabs  on  August  31  pre- 
sented some  startling  demands  to 
the  U.  S,  Conciliation  Oomjnis- 
sion  for  Palestine  meeting  at 
Lausanne,  Switzerland.  What 
they  asked  for  would  slash  away 
Just  about  two-thirdg  of  the  terri- 
tory allocated  to  Israel  by  the 
IT.  N.  They  also  call  for  thft  In- 
ternRttonalizatloD  of  Jerusalem. 
Egypt  demands  a  security  »>Be 
between  Israel  and  Egyptian  ter- 
ritory. No  common  ftontLer  with 
the  Jews  will  be  accepted.  And 
Dr,  Bnnche  was  supposed  to  have 
just  about  settled  everything! 

Oreefc  Victories 

^  At  Athens  the  Greek  General 
Stafi!  In  late  August  reported  fur- 
ther successes  figalnttt  the  Com- 
munisl'led  ffuerrillBS  in  the  Gnim- 
mos  range  near  the  Albanian  bor- 
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der  of  northern  Greece.  All  es- 
cl^}e  t«  Albania  bad  been  cixt  off 
to  the  jruerrlllae. 

Indoneftlan  Talks  at  The  Haerne 
^  The  round-table  talks  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  Indonesian  Re- 
publicans and  Federallsta  which 
opened  at  The  Hague  Angoflt  23 
are  of  Interest  not  only  to  those 
directly  luTolved,  The  West  &&  a 
whole*  Including  the  U,  S.,  has 
large  stakes  in  the  parley.. The 
advance  of  Commnnl&m  in  China 
makes  it  urgent  that  the  Indo- 
nesian problem  be  settled  soon, 
partionlarly  to  the,  satisfaction 
of  the  Indonesians,  Who  seek  sov- 
ereignty before  the  end  of  1949* 

nimldi  Strtkes 

^  In  Finland  the  outbreak  of 
Btrlke^  in  a  number  of  Important 
Industries  necessitated  the  calN 
Ing  out  of  troops  In  mld-Augi^pt 
The  apparent  Oommiinlst  offen- 
jjlre  involved  resulted  In  the  ar- 
rest of  Communist  leaders.  The 
CJommnnists  In  turn  called  for 
nation-wide  antl-govemment  ral- 
Ilea.  Four  of  the  striking  unions 
were  expelled  from  the  powerful 
Trade  Union  Federation  because 
they  refused  to  return  to  work  at 
the  federation's  order. 

Cttfnuninlst  Advance  in  China 
^  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  August  23 
flew  from  Formosa  to  China's 
mainland  to  talk  with  officials  of 
the  Nationalist  government  In 
Canton.  The  following  day  he 
left  for  Ciiungklng,  where  he  ap- 
pealed for  an  all-out  fight  agatnst 
the  onrushing  Chinese  Ooramu- 
nlst  forces,  Meanwhile  the  threat 
to  Canton  Itself  was  becoming 
ominous  as  the  Communists  drew 
closer.  Many  of  the  Nationalist 
government's  staff  members  had 
already  fled  to  Chungking, 

Voodoo  in  Basutoland 

^  In  a  high  court  in  Maseru, 
Basutoland,  (August  26}  one  - 
death  sentence,  five  sentences  of 
two  years  at  hard  labor  and  ten 
acqnitals  closed  what  the  presid- 
ing judge  called  ''the  most  as- 
tounding case  heard  m  a  civlll&ed 
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court  In  this  twentieth  ^«ntury". 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  trials 
45  ritual  murderers  have  b«en 
hanged,  two  of  thfem  chiefs  who 
received  medals  f rdm  King 
Greorge  when  the  royal  family 
visited  Africa  two  years  ago, 

Berolt  In  BollTta 

^  For  the  second  time  this  year 
revolt  broke  out  in  Bolivia's  tin* 
mining  region.  In  late  August,  the 
rebels  gaining  control  of  several 
cities.  The  forces  were  led  by  the 
Nationa]  Kevolutlonary  party  in 
an  effort  to  overthrow  Bolivia's 
middle-of-the-r  o  a  d  government. 
The  rebels  also  held  Santa  Orua 
in  the  eastern  Bolivian  oil  field, 

fievolt  In  CMIe 

^  Acting  against  disorders  re- 
sulting from  a  raise  in  bus  fares, 
called  a  "widespread  Communist 
revolutionary  plot"»  the  govern- 
ment of  Chile  on  August  20  de- 
clared ail  Chilean  territory  an 
emergency  zone.  The  ^following 
day  the  government  claimed  com- 
plete control  of  the  situation 
throughout  Chile  and  announced 
that  a  nation-wide  roundup  of 
Communist  agitators  was  under 
way. 

Amu  Froffram 

^  The  House  of  Representatives 
in  late  August  decided  to  slash 
$580,495,000  from  the  $1,450,000,- 
000  Hrms  program  pf  the  admin- 
istration. The  Senate,  however, 
had  in  mind  less  drastic  action, 
and  indicated  it  would  not  seek 
to  reduce  the  appropriation  to 
less  than  a  billion  dollars  for  the 
European  phase  of  the  program, 
Henry  A.  Wailace*  testifying  to 
the  committees  on  Foreign  Kela- 
tlons  and  Armed  Services,  said : 
"Nothing  has  been  so  reprehen- 
sible as  the  language  of  the  preal- 
dentf  the  secretary  of  stf^te  and 
military  men  to  Incite  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  America/' 

Clark  and  McGrath 

^  Tom  0.  Clark,  hitherto  attor- 
ney general,  was  sworn  in  Au- 
gust 34  as  an  associate  justice  of 
the  U,  S.  Supreme  Court,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  un- 


timely death  <Jui^  IP)  ot  Frftok 
iiiurphy.  Chief  Justice  Vinaon  ad- 
ministered the  oath  In  the  White 
House  rose  garden.  President 
Truman  and  over  300  other  spec- 
tators were  present  A  little  later 
Senator  J.  Howard  McGrath,  of 
Rhode  TslSJad,  was  sworn  in  at 
the  Justice  Department  to  suc- 
ceed Mr,  Clarfe  as  attorney  gen- 
eraL  Earlier  in  the  month  (Au- 
gust 16)  Senator  McGrath  ad- 
dressed ft  convention  of  Knights 
of  Columbus  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
asserting  that  the  time  had  come 
for  Catholics  to  rise  up  as  a 
church  militant  in  a  battle  for 
Cfhristlanlty  and  democracy.  Mr, 
McGrath  resigned  his  senate  post 
to  become  attorney  general. 

B-36  Bomber  Inqnliy  Enda 

^  The  U,  S,  House  Investigation 
of  the  billlon-dolLar  B-36  long- 
range  bomber  program  was  de- 
nounced August  23  by  Louis 
Johnson,  secretary  of  defense,  as 
an  Inquiry  based  on  rumors  and 
anonymous  letters  that  were  ut- 
terly untrue.  One  nine-page  anon- 
ymous letter  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary significance  was  written  by 
Cedric  R.  Worth,  special  asslst- 
aDt  to  the  undersecretary  of  the 
navy.  He  confessed  August  24  to 
writing  It.  Shortly  after  liis  con- 
fession he  was  suspended  from 
hia  post  The  inquiry  ended  the 
next  day  with  the  unanimous 
finding  tbat  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  corruption  or  political 
Influence,  clearing  Secretary  of 
Defense  Johnson  as  well  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  W,  Stuart 
Symington  and  top-ranking  air 
force  officers, 

IJIlenthal  Vindicated 

^  The  Atomic  Energy  Commie- 
slon,  charged  by  Senator  Hicken- 
looper  wltti  "incredible  misman- 
agement", was  vindicated  in  late 
August  when  the  Congressional 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  ended 
Its  inquiry  and  dismissed  the 
charges  against  the  commission 
and  Its  chairman,  David  B*  Lill- 
enthal. 

U.  S,  Thfift 

^  The  secretary  of  defense,  seek- 
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tn«  a  WTing  amiiiaUy  of  a  ^tt^t 
bUliob  dollars,  on  Au^st  24  or- 
dered Ui«  dlsmlEietal  of  135,000 
elYilian  wartera  In  the  mlHtary 
eBtabllafarQeata  and  the  relea:9«  of 
12,071  reserve  officers  from  active 
duty.  President  Tniman  sail  the 
cuts  were  made  on  his  inst^u<^ 
tloDS*  Further  economies  are  es- 
perted  to  h^  made. 

Indian  BUI  Approved 

^  Souae  and  Senate  conferees 
on  August  25  agreed  on  the  SSH.- 
&70,000  program  of  rehabilitation 
for  62,000  NaTRjo  and  Hopl  In- 
dians, badlj  In  need  of  asstat- 
ance*  The  program  will  run  for 
ten  years  and  Includes  $20,000,000 
for  the  con&truetion  of  roads  and 
trails. 

GJv^BrTCay  Shows  Condemned 

^  The  Federal  Communlcatlona 
Commission  on  August  30  ruled 
out  the  hcoadcastlng  of  radio  and 
television  give-away  programa, 
holding  they  were  essentially  lot- 
teries and  in  violation  of  th** 
U.S.  Criminal  Code.  Tlie  com^ 
mission  annpunced  that  after  Oc- 
tober 1  it  would  nut  renew  li- 
censes or  grout  ^construction  per- 
mits to  broa(l<;agtsrs  fentufing 
Bueh  "ehows",  Augiiat  31  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company 
filed'  an  action  in  t^ederal'  Court 
to  prevent  the  commission  from 
enforcing  the  order  banning  the 
give-away  programs. 

BeHf^oiu  Membership 
^  Galna  In  tlie  memJjershfp  <ft  re- 
liglQUfl  bodies  tn  the  U.  S.  were 
reported  lb  late  August  to  have 
raised  the  total  membership  to 
79,576,352.  This  represents  47,- 
557,203  of  Protestant  professioii 
and  26,076.697  Catholic.  The  re- 
mainder are  Orthodox.  Jewish 
and  miscellaneous. 

Florida  Hurricmie 

^  The  hurricane  that  hit  Flori- 
da In  late  August  was  estimated 
to  have  attained  a  velocity  at 
155  miles  an  hour.  Millions  ot 
dollars'  worth  of  damage  was 
done  to  property  and  orchards, 
hut  advanee  warnings  and  pre- 
cautlODB  greatly  reduced  poaaiWe 
losses.  Those  who  heed  the  wam- 
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Inge  conoerufug  the  approach  ol 
Armageddon's  storro  may  more 
completely  safeguard  themselves. 
— Proverbs  22 : 3. 

Forest  Ftres 

#  While  In  the  U.  3,  forest  flres 
were  sweeping  over  vast  areas  in 
the  far  west,  and  the  northeast 
in  late  August,  there  were  sim- 
ilar scenes  being  enacted  in  Can- 
ada and  France.  Id  late  August 
flames  raoed  across  the  Bordeaux 
region,  devastating  both  pine 
forest  and  vineyards  over  an 
area  of  150,000  acres,  Commn- 
nists  said  the  French  forest  fires 
were  due  to  sabotage  by  the 
U.  S,  In  the  U.  S.  It  Is  estimated 
that  about  55  pertent  of  allforest 
fires  are  caused  by  smokers, 
campers,  Inmbermen,  arsonists 
and  locomollve  sparks.  About  45 
percent  are  due  to  lightning^ 

Consumer  Incomes  In  U.S. 

^  The  U.  S.  g  0  V  e  r  n  la  e  n  t  an- 
nounced In  mid-August  that  con- 
sumer Incomes  had  soared  in 
most  states  durlnfij  the  past  year^ 
due  in  large  part  to  a  boom  In 
agrlcultnre.  A  record  of  20fl  bil- 
lion doUars  was  reached, 

Eni^llsh  Channel  Swim 

^  Eighteen-year-old  Philip  Miefc*- 
man,  a  British  schoolboy,  on  Au- 
gust 24  swam  the  Bngll-sh  Chan- 
nel !n  23  hours  13  minutes.  The 
«ie:d:  day  a  Dutch  housewife.  Mrs. 
WlHia  Ktoes  van  Rijsel,  made 
the  attempt  to  negotiate  the  nine- 
teen miles  of  turbulent  water,  but 
had  to  give  Up  when  four  miles 
from  her  goal  a  heavy  fog  closed 
in  on  her.  She  went  back  to  her 
more  important  activities  for  the 
time  being. 

Earthquakes 

^  In  mid-August  a  severe  earth- 
quake shook  4&  Tillages  in  Tur- 
key, destroying  over  a  thousand 
hnnses  and  other  buildings,  mak- 
ing 6,000  perswoa  homeless  and 
bringing  injury  to  many.  There 
were  256  dead,  Quaker  were  also 
felt  in  Costa  Kica,  Panama  and 
Berkeley,  California. 

Television^  tn  OdIot 

^  The  liadlo  Corporation  of 
America  August  25  announced  a 


pev  syErt^em  of  tratismltting  tele- 
vision Id  full  color,  ellmlucitlag 

practically  aU  the  major  dlfBcul- 
tfea  that  had  delayed  the  change- 
over from  the  black  -and-  will  te 
picture,  It  will  be  possible  to  con- 
tinue receiving  in  black-and- 
white  over  sets  now  in  use,  or 
to  pick  up  the  pictures  broadcast 
In  color,  by  the  addition  of  an 
adapter  or  converter  to  the  re- 
ceiving set-  New  sets  will  bring 
In  both  colored  and  blac]c-and- 
white  programs. 

ElMtronic  Brain 

#  Development  of  a  mathemat- 
ical robot  with  an  electronic 
"brain"  was  announced  (Au- 
gust 21)  by  the  Bcfcer-Mauchly 
Computer  Corporation  of  Phila- 
delphia, The  device  can  calcolate 
12,000  times  as  fast  as  the  hu- 
man mind,  on  some  things.  When 
it  comes  to  '^calculating"  what  to 
do  In  an  emergency  the  electronic 
"brain"  is  a  total  loss. 

Bllxabeth  Kenny  Treatment 

^  In  laie  August  Elizabeth  Ken- 
ny arrived  on  the  Queen  Mary» 
She  declared  that  if  a  linowLedge 
of  her  method  were  available  to 
the  medical  world  recoveries  from 
poliomyelitis  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. The  Australian  nurse 
said  that  since  she  made  her  first 
visit,  in  1940,  recoveries  had  In- 
creased from  15  to  7^  percent 

Looking  Tfar  NoaJi*fl  Ark 

^  FlveAmerlcaos  began  to cUmb 
Mount  Ararat  at  dawn  August  28 
to  look  for  Noah's  ark,  which  Is 
believed  to  be  about  10,000  feet 
up  on  the  ie;,000-foot  mountain. 
Turkey  granted  permission  for 
the  esplcration  tn  spite  of  Rus- 
sian protests  that  the  Americans 
wanted  to  look  over  into  Hosslan 
territory  not  far  from  the  moun- 
tain. Wonder  what  the  Russians 
want  the  Americans  not  to  see? 
Earlier  i  n  the  month  ( Au- 
gust 21)  Toss,  official  Soviet 
news  agency,  said  a  scientist  had 
unearthed  evidence  that  ston^ 
age  men  lived  near  Mount  Ararat 
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"But  I  am  awdk^/'  ycu  say;  "50  what  neeu  have  I 
for  a  magazine  with  such  a  rousing  title?** 

But  are  you  awake  f 

True,  you  are  probably  not  a  sleepwalker;  nor  would  the  above 
reply  come  from  a  person  slumbering  on  his  bed.  Awake,  however^ 
means  more  than  to  rouse  from  a  night's  rest;  It  also  means  to  com 
into  a  realization  of  the  truth,  to  become  aierty  to  awake  to  the  realities 
of  life. 


Have  you  been  alerted  to  the  significance  of  political  and  social 

upheavals^  the  canse  of  growing  unrest  and  corruption  in  the  earth? 

Are  you  awake  to  the  marvels  of  creation  that  are  all  around  youf 

acquainted  with  the  life  habits  of  animals  and  familiar  with  little-known 

but  magnificent  beauty  spots  the  world  over?  Do  you  keep  abreast  of 

the  absorbing  seientific  developments  and  major  news  happenings  of 

our  day?  Are  you  awake  to  the  all-important  fact  that  God^s  kingdom 

is  shortly  to  replace  wickedness  with  righteousness  and  peaces  If  not, 
then  you  do  need  Awake! 


The  questions  noted  above  represent  but  a  few  of  the 
variety  of  articles  treated  in  the  32-pagej  semimonthly 
magazine  Awake!  If  you  want  to  keep  pace  with  this  fast- 
moving  world  Awake!  should  be  your  regular  reading  habit- 
Why  be  indifferent  to  life? 
Keep  awake  by  reading  Awakel 
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Iran-International  Tinderbox 

Why  do  Britain  and  Russia  and  America  snarl  and  snap 
at  one  another  over  sultry  Utde  Iran? 
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THE    MISSION    OF   THIS    JOURNAL 

News  sources  tK&t  nr&  able  to  keep  you  aw&ke  to  ttie  vital  Issuss 
of  our  times  must  be  unfettered  by  censorship  and  sel£sh  interests* 
"Awake  r*  has  no  fetters^  It  recobnizes  facts,  faces  fact«,  is  free  to 
publish  fact?.  It  is  not  bound  by  poHtical  ambl^oos  or  obligations;  It  is 
unhatnpered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must  not  be  trodden  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds,  This^  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  ppeok  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  &eedom.  It 
maintains  Intcgriiy  to  truth, 

**Awake  I"  uses  the  regular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  own  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scares  of  na-tlons. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on-^the-scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  Joiimal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow^,  but  is  intemationoL  It  is  read  in  many  nations^  in  tnany 
langua^efi^  by  persona  of  ail  ages.  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
knowledge  pass  in  review — govemtnent,  commerce,  rehgion,  history, 
geography,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  wonders— why^  its  cover- 
age ia  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens, 

"Awake  1"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all^  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinauent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  cstablishnient  of  a  right- 
eous New^  World, 
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TEANIAN  pilots 
X  training  in  U*  S. 
armies  in  Germany. 
Sixty  U.S,  Thunder- 
bolt fighters  and  oth- 
er "surplus"  arms 
making  up  a  $26,- 
000,000  package,  are 
transferred  to  Iran, 
And  while  \M  U  S. 
is  pouring  $650,000,000  into  the  military 
defenses  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  an 
American-s upported  Near  Eastern 
treaty  binding  Iran,  Turkey  and  Greece 
into  a  "non-Communistic"  defense  pact 
is  proposed. 

Opposite  these  headlines  your  eye 
catches  a  sc^rehead  account  of  how  Sovi- 
et Russia  is  pressuring  Iran  for  oil  eon- 
cessions,  charges  that  the  U.S.  is  turn- 
ing Iran  iuto  a  military  base.  U/§,  for- 
eign secretary  Dean  Acheson  frowningly 
brands  the  charge  as  "altogether  false". 

But  now  an  odd  note.  In  the  next 
breath  your  radio  announcer  has  in- 
formed you  that  Britain  has  recommend- 
ed that  Iran  not  close  the  door  to  Rus- 
sian oil  negotiationSj  even  though  Iran's 
own  parliament  has  turned  thumbs  down 
on  Eusaia's  demand* 

Why  all  this  sword-rattling  over  Iran, 
the  628,000-^quare-mile  desert  kingdom 
of  ancient  Persia  where  only  15  million 
famine-stricken,   illiterate   people  live  ? 
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Why  are  Britain  and 
Russia  and  America, 
the  ^'big  three"  allies 
of  World  War  n, 
snarling  and  snap- 
ping at  each  other, 
sometimes  in  a  near 
three-sided  cold  war, 
over  sultry  Irani 
The  Mediterrane- 
an is  the  gateway  to  the  Middle  East, 
The  Middle  East  is  the  one  place  on 
earth  where  vast  amounts  (42  percent 
of  acknowledged  resources)  of  natural 
petroleum  are  still  open  for  exploita- 
tion by  Anierican  prospectors.  Middle 
East  oil  is  the  logical  supply  house  for 
the  new  European  economy  being  con- 
structed upon  the  Marshall  Plan  blue- 
print, and  out  of  which  American  Free 
Enterprise  is  profiting  to  the  tune  of 
billions. 

This  is  the  American  angle.  But  there 
is  the  Kussian.  The  Iranian.  And  the 
British.  Why,  when  tension  grew  hottest, 
did  Britain  sound  a  conciliatory  note  in 
favor  of  cutting  Russia  in  on  Iranian 
oil? 

The  answer  is  that  the  interests  of  no 
two  parties  jibe.  They  all  conflict.  And 
those  interests  are  much  more  hard- 
headed  than  ideologies.  When  some 
wreath-grabbing  politician  or  religion- 
ist cries  out  that  here  is  an  issue  of 


whether  the  Iranian  people  are  to  remain 
free  or  become  enslaved  under  mthless 
Connmirdsm,  that  is  sheer  babble.  The 
people  of ^  Iran  are  not  and  never  have 
been  free. 

Neither  are  the  Communists  concerned 
about  freeing  Iran's  nnderprivUeged,  aa 
reflected  in  the  nature  of  their  demands 
upon  Iran,  The  concern  of  Russia  and 
Britain  and  America  alike  are  well- 
defined  selfish  goals;  calling  it  "enlight- 
ened" selfishness  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  if  there  were  not  wealth  and  geo- 
political advantages  at  stake  neither 
country  would  concern  itself  with  Iran 
out  of  pure  humanitarian  or  ideological 

motives. 

Prom  the  American  viewpoint  the 
main  stake  is  oil,  and  secondarily  air- 
ways^ and  perhaps  some  currently  minor 
econotnic  aspects.  But  from  the  British 
and  EuBsian  viewpoint  Iran  has  for  long 
represented  far  more  than  ^  fantastical- 
ly rich  oil  strike. 

Persian  Decline  into  an  Inglorious  Pawn 

Iran^  as  Shah  Eeza  named  it  ten  years 
after  he  rose  to  power  in  1925,  is  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  world  empire  of  Per- 
sia, Since  crumbling  before  the  Greeks, 
the  history  of  that  proud  and  ruthless 
kingdom  of  2,400  years  ago  has  stretched 
out  into  one  long  tale  of  warsj  conquests 
and  invasions,  always  aimed  at  one  ob- 
ject— exploitation  of  Persia's  natural  re- 
sources. 

All  of  a  sudden,  in  December,  1943, 
Iran  became  the  stage  for  an  event  of 
world-wide  signi&eanee.  That  was  when 
the  '"big  three"  politocrats,  Stalin> 
Churchill  and  Boosevelt,  sat  down  to- 
gether in  Tehran,  capital  of  Iran,  and 
^id  a  cornerstone  for  a  United  Nations 
organization  to  try  to  establish  world 
peace  and  security. 

A  more  ironic  setting  for  this  meeting, 
from  Iran's  point  of  view,  could  hardly 
have  been  found.  Eight  down  to  that 
hour  modem  Persia  had  been  tracing  her 
deddne  at  the  hands  of  two  of  the  mighty 


"peacemakers'',  Rusm  and  Britain.  Iran 
for  two  hundred  year®,  hadb^en  awaken- 
ing to  the  unhappy  realization  that  she 
occupies  an  area  of  growing  strategic 
importance  to  both  Russia  and  Britain. 
The  massive  weight  of  old  imperialist 
Eussia  had  been  pushing  like  a  glacier 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  At  the  same 
time  Britain's  empire  was  expanding 
northward  across  central  Asia  toward 
Russia.  In  Iran  the  enveloping  influ- 
ences of  both  imperialistic  powers  met. 
And  there  they  clashed. 

The  British  had  gained  dominance 
over  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Baluchi- 
stan. (Southern  Iran  lies  along  the  Per- 
sian gulf  and  borders  upon  Indian  Ba- 
luchistan.) The  Caarist  empire  had 
closed  down  around  the  Caspian  sea, 
Turkey,  and  the  Caucasian  regions. 
(Iran's  northern  provinces  front  upon 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  border  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  thousand  miles.)  More  than 
onqe  Iran's  northern  provinces  served  as 
a  springboard  for  invasion  of  Russia's 
rich  Caucasian  regions.  This  fact  Russia 
could  never  overlook* 

A  groaning  fulcrum  under  this  ruth- 
less seesaw,  Iran's  strength  became  more 
and  more  hunger-bitten  until  she  had  lit- 
tle or  no  semblance  of  real  independence 
left  by  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 
By  now  a  new  threat,  the  German  em- 
pire, was  expanding  and  threatening  to 
cleave  eastward  like  an^  iron  M^edge, 
severing  the  Russian  and  British  em- 
pires, through  the  sinews  of  Iran.  Fear- 
fully the  two  powers  resolved  their  greed 
and  jealousy  in  the  Russo-British  treaty 
of  1907,  and  to  fortify  their  holdings 
th  ey  ^  imply  whacked  up  I  ran  in  to 
spheres  of  influence.  Russia  took  the 
northern  zone.  Britain  took  the  southern. 
They  left  a  precarious  middle  zone  or 
buffer,  with  Tehran  as  its  capital,  which 
they  gratuitously  tendered  to  the  Ira- 
nians to  call  their  very  own. 

Right  on  up  through  most  of  World 
War  I  this  status  remained,  both  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain  using  Iran  as  a 
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base  for  operations  against  Turkish 
armies,  and  for  a  battleground.  Then  in 
1917  the  Bolsheviks  overthrew  the  "di- 
vine" czar-and-church  order  of  things  in 
Euasia.  The^  junked  the  czar's  imperial- 
istic policy^  including  the  Kusso-British 
treaty  of  1907  regarding  Iran.  On  Febru- 
ary 26, 1921,  to  ward  off  a  treaty  between 
Iran  and  Britain,  the  Bolsheviks  formal- 
ized the  Irano-Soviet  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship, It  declared  null  and  void  all  con- 
cessions obtained  under  duress  from 
Irauj  stipulating  that  these  could  not  be 
relinquished  to  any  other  power. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Soviets  re- 
nounced all  Iranian  concessions,  there 
must  be  excepted  the  Caspian  Fisheries* 
This  concession  they  did  not  renounce. 
On  October  1,  1927,  an  Irano-Eussian 
agreement  polished  and  furbished  the 
concession  into  a  novel  arrangement,  a 
kind  of  mixed  corporation.  With  equsj 
Russian  and  Iranian  participation,  the 
board  of  the  company  was  made  up  of 
three  Iranian  and  three  Eussian  mem- 
bers and  the  office  of  manager  alternated 
between  the  Russian  and  Iranian  incum- 
bent* AH  clauses  in  the  agreement  scru- 
pulously granted  equal  rights  to  the  two 
partners  in  fishing.  But  strangely  it 
seemed  to  work  around  to  the  point 
where  eventually  the  Eussians  got  the 
advantages  ;^  for  example,  the  products 
had  to  be  sold  to  a  monopolistic  Soviet 
distributing  agency. 

iranyrba-^Model  of  Soviet  Cartel 

It  was  bad  for  Iran  that  the  Caspian 
Fisheries  concession  was  left  hanging 
over  her  head*  Eventually,  under  pres- 
sure of  World  War  II  and  to  counteract 
a  siege  of  competition  of  British,  Dutch 
and  American  oil  concerns,  the  Soviets 
began  to  me  the  loss  of  those  fat  Iran- 
ian holdings  which  the  czar  had  once  en- 
joyed. They  decided  that  they  would 
have  to  reclaim  their  oil  concessions  in 
northern  Iran.  They  found  a  loophole  of 
entry  in  the  form  of  the  Caspian  Fisher- 
ies concession, 
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The  loophole  is  that  the  Fisherits 
corporation  is  not  a  mere  commercial 
agreement  entered  into  by  two  industrial 
groups  in  different  nations :  that  would 
have  been  an  ordinary  cartel.  Neither  is 
it  a  concession  granted  by  the  Iranian 
government  to  a  private  Eussian  enter- 
prise. The  Russians  do  not  do  business 
that  way.  No,  the  Caspian  Fisheries  con- 
cession is  in  reality  a  treaty  between  the 
two  governmentsj  the  Eussian  and  Ira- 
nian. The  two  governments  agreed  to 
operate  a  commercial  iishing  enterprise. 
That  puts  every  business  transaction  on 
a  diplomatic  basis,  where  every  pound 
of  fish  is  weighed  on  political  scales.  It 
gives  the  Soviet  government  an  entering 
wedge  for  political  as  well  as  economic 
domination  over  the  grantor  country, 
Iran.  This  effective  and  dangerous  form 
of  concession  is  called  an  Iranyrba, 

When,  in  the  midst  of  World  War  II, 
Russia  became  more  determined  to  get 
her  Iranyrba^  Iran  hedged^  But  Iran  was 
also  hedging  from  the  British,  The  Ira- 
nians were  and  still  are  as  suspicious  of 
the  motives  of  the  British  as  of  the 
Soviets.  During  the  War  Britain 
sank  Iran's  navy,  and  both  British  and 
Eussians  commandeered  practically  all 
Iranian  transportation  to  move  Allied 
military  supplies*  Iran's  internal  commu- 
nications broke  down.  While  grain  piled 
up  in  some  areas,  famine  spread  un- 
checked in  others.  One  on-the-spot  re- 
porter wrote  home,  "Men  died  by  the 
wayside  as  Allied  munitions  convoys 
rumbled  past,"  Britain,  at  the  same  time, 
bought  up  Iranian  wool,  hides  and  other 
commodities  at  high  prices  to  keep  them 
out  of  German  hands. 

This  started  a  spiral  of  inflation,  which 
was  skyrocketed,  when  the  British  and 
Eussians  and  later  Americans  paid  Ira- 
nian workmen  wages  fantastically  high- 
er than  they  were  accustomed  to,  for  re- 
building roads  and  ports  and  extending 
the  railroads,  Iran's  factories  meanwhile 
closed  down  for  lack  of  raw  materials. 
The   country  was  flooded  with  paper 


money.  The  rich  grew  richer*  The  poor 
grew  poorer,  if  possible.  The  climEOC  was 
famine,  unrestj  mtemal  upheaval,  and  a 
tenfold  higher  coat  of  Kving  by  1944  than 
in  1939.  Iran  had  plenty  of  reasons  to 
distrust  the  British  as  well  as  Russians. 

So  Iran  courted  America.  It  was  Iran's 
idea  for  American  oil  companies  to  horn 
in  and  (through  manipulating  their  po- 
litical lackeys  in  Washington)  shoo  off 
the  Eussian  bear,  while  muscling  in  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  British  lion's  share 
of  oil  concessions,  America  would  serve 
Iran  as  a  Kind  of  defense  against  oppos- 
ing pressures  of  both  the  British  and 
Russians. 

It  was  this  scheme  that  threw  a 
monkey  wrench  into  the  whole  Iranian 
fiascOj  and  gave  the  issue  such  a  three- 
sided  twist, 

Rmsia  Seizes  Concessions 

At  any  rate,  things  had  come  to  such  a 
pass  by  1944  that  the  British  were  high- 

gressuring  for  the  formation  of  a  pro- 
ritish  cabinet  in  the  Iranian  govern- 
ment. American  technical  advisers  were 
stationed  in  Tehran,  An  American  eeo- 
noiuic  commission,  representing  big  U-  S. 
oil  prospectors,  was  dickering  for  oil 
concessions.  At  this  point  assistant  com- 
missar of  the  Bussian  Foreign  Office^  Mr. 
Kavtaradae,  popped  up  in  Tehran  and 
laid  down  a  flat  demand  for  a  Kusgian  oil 
concession  in  northern  Iran. 

The  area  demanded  was  one  in  and  to 
which  a  Soviet  company,  a  British  com- 
pany, to  American  company,  a  French 
company,  a  Caucasian  middleman,  and 
en  Iranian  company,  all  claimed  some 
legal  title,  on  the  basis  of  previous 
flnaglings  at  some  time  or  other.  It  goes 
to  show  how  many  irons  were  in  the 
Iranian  fire,  and  why  so  much  verbal 
thunder  started  rolling  from  pole  to  pole 
when  Mr.  Kavtaradze  brandished  the 
hammer  and  sickle, 

Iran  recovered  from  her  shock  in  time 
to  stumble  onto  a  temporary  stall.  Her 
parliament,  or  Majlis^  passed  a  law  on 


December  3,  1^44^  making  it  ai^  illegal 
aot  for  any  goirernment  ^fecial  to  nego- 
tiate oil  concessions  and  agreements  wiih 
anyone.  This  would  rule  out  any  secret 
deals  between  London  and  Washington 
as  well  as  Moscow.  Whatever  agree- 
ments might  be  made  would  have  to  be 
worked  out  through  the  Majlis.  And  poli- 
tics being  what  they  are,  the  Suasian 
proposal  could  bog  down  in  parlieLmen- 
tary  boondoggling  and  drag  out  indef- 
initely. 

However,  the  Soviet  bear  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  haggle.  She  retaliated,  with  an 
act  that  came  as  near  as  anything  so  far 
to  touching  off  a  third  world  war.  How! 
Russia  let  it  be  known  that  if  no  oil  eon- 
cession  granted,  no  troops  withdrawn. 

Iran  rose  up,  scared  and  bristling.  The 
British  lion  roared.  And  because  it 
threatened  the  loss  of  oil  concessions  to 
American  Free  Enterprise,  Uncle  Sara 
blew  his  high-crowned  top*  As  American 
ambassador  Allen  put  it,  the  United 
States  had  "dedicated  its  full  energy  and, 
resources  to  freeing  people  of  the  world 
from  fear  of  aggression",  and  Iranians 
"may  rest  assured  that  the  American 
people  will  support  fully  their  freedom 
to  make  their  own  choice". 

The  whole  impasse  blew  up  in  a  smoke- 
screen of  confusion  when  in  November, 
1945,  a  revolution,  led  by  a.pro-Eussian 
political  party,  broke  out  in  the  north- 
ern Iranian  province  of  Azerbaijan,  Out 
of  this  disturbance  was  born  ^new  "free" 
autonomous  Azerbaijan,  to  Eussia's  lik- 
ing. Meanwhile  the  tempo  of  internation- 
al sword-rattling,  political  flamboozle 
and  fire-breathing  propaganda  increased. 

Nevertheless  Russia  emerged  in  a  bar- 
gaining position.  She  would  withdraw 
her  troops,  yes — for  a  price.  For  oil  con- 
cessions. They  must  cover  air  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Iran  excepting  • 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  in  west- 
ern Azerbaijan  bordering  along  the  Iran- 
Turkiah  frontier.  MTien  Bussia  did  with- 
draw her  troops,  on  May  9, 1946,  she  held 
a  tentative  concession,  a  very  special 
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Ircmyrha  ceding  the  Beai:  a  51-percent 
controlling  share  of  the  stock  for  the 
first  25  years, 
Bizt  in  the  wake  of  this  oil  grab  so 

much  internal  dissension  was  kicked  up 
within  the  kingdom  of  Iran,  strikes  and 
tribal  revolts  and  all  kinds  of  aggrava- 
tions caused  by  reasons  known  and  -un- 
known,  that  nothing  came  of  the  oil  pact 
In  December,  1946,  the  Iranian  army  oc- 
cupied Azerbaijan.  The  autonomous  gov- 
ernment was  dissolved.  The  province  re- 
turned to  the  control  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran,  ^nd  when  a  new  Majlis 
got  around  to  considering  the  Russian 
oil  pact,  on  October  22, 1947,  Iran  boldly 
rejected  the  concession, 

Russia  fumed.  She  charged  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  the  British.  Since  then 
a  barrage  of  charge  and  countercharge, 
sometimes  under  the  diplomatic  surface, 
but  generally  aboveground,  has  bUstered 
back  and  forth,  rolling  across  the  inter- 
national scene. 

AU  this  indicates  what  is  going  on  un- 
der the  surface  of  the  cold  war* 

What  l8  at  Stake? 

For  America:  More  Middle  East  oil 
to  supplement  the  ten-billion-dollar  Ara- 
bian industry.  Iran,  tied  to  Turkey  and 
Greece,  and  possibly  other  Middle  and 
Near  East  countries,  would  about  com- 
plete encirclement  of  Soviet  Russia. 

For  Russia:  First  of  all,  if  she  could 
nail  down  her  concessionary  claims  in 
northern  Iran^  she  would  have  a  basis 
for  the  re-establishment  of  a  Kussian 
zone  of  influence  on  the  Caucasian  fron- 
tier as  in  Czarist  days. 

But  of  perhaps  greater  concern  to 
Russia  than  Iran's  oil  is  the  centuries- 
old  determination  to  thrash  her  way 
through  to  the  sea^  via  the  Persian  Gulf, 
or,  by  gaining  a  foothold  in  northern 
Iran,  force  Turkey  to  cede  her  an  outlet 
through  the  Black  sea. 

For  Britain:  The  strategic  Middle 
Bast,  occupying  an  area  dominating  the 
waterways  and  land  routes  linking  three 
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continents  and  controlling  world  commu- 
nications an(jl  trade,  is  the  most  single 
important  area  in  the  declining  British 
Empire.  "No  single  factor/'  said  the  Lon- 
don TimeSf  "is  more  vital  to  Britain's 
status  as  a  great  power  than  her  power 
and  prestige  in  the  Middle  East."  Brit- 
ain's Middle  East  oil  holdings,  centering 
in  Iran  and  covering  five-sixths  of  Iran's 
territory^  represent  her  greatest  and  last 
remaining  foreign  asset  which  she  can- 
not afford  to  lose,  nor  even  share. 

For  Iran:  Traditionally  hating  her 
exploiters^  both  British  and  Russians, 
Iran  looks  to  the  fool's  gold  of  American 
support.  Iran  eyes  the  golden  flood  of  oil 
prosperity,  some  $110,000  in  royalties 
pouring  daily  into, the  coffers  of  Arabians 
king  Ibn  Saud.  She  eyes  her  neighbors, 
Turkey  and  Greece,  both  virtually  run- 
ning on  American  dollars.  She  envisions 
America  handling  her  oO,  as  well  as  in- 
suring her  national  security  with  per- 
haps a  Greco-Turko-Iranian  pact  mod- 
eled after  the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 
Not  that  this  viewpoint  necessarily  rep- 
resents the  viewpoint  of  the  ordinary 
Iranian  citizen,  who  scarcely  enjoys  such 
a  luxury  as  a  viewpoint,  and  who  may 
expect  to  be  exploited  regardless  of  who 
is  ID  charge. 

But  if  it  were  not  Russia^  then  it  would 
be  Britain  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
dreams  of  Iran's  own  despotic  rulers. 
And  all  the  rest  stand  in  each  other's 
way.  Iran,  an  international  tinderbox,  b 
a  shining  and  deplorable  exam;ple  of 
what  a  once  mighty  kingdom  of  tms  rot- 
ten world  can  come  to — a  state  of  disso- 
lution and  confusion  that  can  be  resolved 
only  by  the  complete  obliteration  of  all 
the  things  that  hold  its  tottering  sides 
together. 

The  one  real  hope  for  the  people  of 
Iran  and  aU  other  nations  is  that  earth^'s 
Creator  and  rightful  Sovereign  is  going 
to  remove  all  such  earthly  systems  and 
establish  an  everlasting  Government  of 
righteousness,  a  hope  to  be  realized  by 
this  living  generation. — Contributed, 


Myth  of  the  Goldfish  Bowl 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
theory  wa^  advaniied  that  plant  life  in  fl,n 
aquarium  provides  the  perfect  balance  of 
osygen  for  the  fish.  This  idea,  however,  was 
&cientiflcally  disproved  18  years  ago.  Yet,  it 
seems,  tropical  fish  fanciers  and  schoolteachera 
BtiU  talk  about  "balan^^iJ  aquariums",  probably 
because  they  tbini  the  theory  ia  too  good  to 
discard.  So  says  the  aasistaot  curator  of  the 
New  York  Aquarium,  Jamea  W.  Atz,  in  Naturttl 
Bistorif  magazine. 

Believers  in  the  theory  of  interdependence  of 
plant  and  animal  life  in  fish  bowls  may  challeng? 
Atz's  position  with  a  barrage  of  questions.  Do 
not  fiah  take  in  oxygen  and  give  ofE  carbon  di- 
oxide^  and  do  not  plants  take  up  the  carbon 
dicmde  given  off  by  the  fish,  andj 
in  return,  give  ba*k  to  the  water 
Qiygen  for  the  fishf  Did  Atz 
never  observe,  in  a  bowl  de^ 
void  of  plant  life,  fish  s^asp- 
iiig  for  air  one  day,  and  the 
neit  day  find  the  same  ilgh 
on  the  bottonij  deadf  To 
the  flrat  question  Atz  wiJ] 


answer    "yes*^    and    "no", 


and,   if  given   the   chance, 
will  go  on  to  explain  why 
both  answers  are  true  at  differ- 
ent times.  By  listening  to  his  ex- 
planation and  gaining  more  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  bow  plants  function,  one   also 
learns  whjr  fish  aotaetiuaea  gaap  at  the  water*s 
aorfaoe, 

a  It  is  conmion  knowledge  that  in  the  process 
called  ''photosynthesis"  Bunlight  on  the  green 
chlorophyll  causes  the  plants  to  generate  more 
oxygen  than  they  ueed^  the  excess  being  given 
off  in  the  water.  But  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  at  night,  and  ou  dark  sunless  days  when 
photosynthesis  ceaaes,  this  prooe^  is  reverB&d. 
At  attch  times  the  plants  actually  rob  oiygen 
freni  the  water  for  their  own  use  and  in  turn 
give  back  carbon,  dioiide, 
<L  On  sUnny  days,  when  plants  are  throwing  off 
an  excess  of  oxygen,  it  is  impossible  to  store  it 
up  for  future  use,  because  the  water  holds  only 
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«o  mucb  and  the  rest  passes  off  into  th«  air  On 
the  other  handi  iZ  the  water  haa  a  slight  de- 
ficiency of  oxygen  it  soon  takes  np  more  from 
the  air;  bo  practically  at  no  time  is  there  an 
under  or  oversatu ration.  With  carbon  dioxide 
it  ia  a  different  matter.  This  gas  leaves  the  wa- 
ter and  passes  off  into  the  air  at  a  very  slow 
rat^j  and,  therefore,  if  there  are  a  number  of 
flsh  in  a  email  volume  of  water  the  concentration 
of  carbon  dioiide  may  soon  build  np  to  a 
dangerous  pomt,  unless  there  are  plants  present 
to  use  it  up. 

So  in  small  fish  bowla  that  have  an  absence 
of  plant  life,  unless  the  water  is  changed  fre- 
quently, the  fiah  will  be  seen  gasping  at  the 
surface,  not  because  there  is  a  lack  of  oxygen 
in  the  water,  but  rather  because  of 
)  an  excess  of  suffocating  carbon 
dioxide.  That  this  is  the  ease 
has  been  proved  by  placing 
fish  in  sealed  containers  of 
water  having  excessive 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Soon  the  fish  die  of  as- 
phyxiati-cHi,  even  though 
there  is  present  Large 
amounts  of  oxygen. 
<I  From  this  it  is  not  to  be 
concluded  that  plant  life  in  a 
goldfish  bowl  is  of  no  value  at 
all.  Its  presence  i^  important,  but  not  for 
the  mythicfiJ  reason  assigned- a  hundred  years 
ago,  viz.,  to  supply  needed  orygtu.  Rather^ 
plants  are  of  value  because  they  use  up  the  car- 
bon dioxide  that  sluggishly-  hangs  aronud  the 
goldfish  bowl  apparently  too  lasy  to  escape  to 
the  air. 

When  the  acqnarium  hobbyist  changes  his 
tank^s  water  or  agitates  and  aerates  it  he  is 
doing  the  right  thing,  not  because  he  is  put- 
ting more  oxygen  in  ]t  for  the  fish  to  use,  but 
because  he  is  removing  the  excess  carbon  diox- 
ide that  suffocates  them.  As  Atz  facetiously 
observes:  "The  reason  the  acquariist  gets  along 
so  well,  even  while  wording  under  the  wrong 
premise,  ia  that  be  is  doing  the  right  thing — 
for  the  wrong  reason,"  Clear? 
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Will  Yon  Finance  Destruction  of  Freedom? 


Pabllc  payment  (or  parochial  schools 
liLTiteEt  bondage  to  p^uil  Some 

THE  Vatican  fight  to  force  all  nations 
to  support  their  schools  and  institu- 
tions has  flared  up  on  the  American  front 
again.  United  States  radio  and  press  is 
filled  with  Papal  denunciations  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, which  prohibits  the  establish- 
ment or  maintenance  of  a  state  religion, 
American  princes  of  the  Roman  Church 
abuse  and  vilify  all  Americans  who  sup- 
port the  Bill  of  Rights.  So  powerful  is 
the  venom  of  foreign  assault  that  Con- 
gress is  stopped  dead  in  its  efforts  to 
pass  a  nonsectarian  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill;  and  the  compromising  ele- 
ments of  the  press  dub  this  battle  for 
American  institutions  a  ^^religious  con- 
troversy^  or  "fequabble"^  intimating  that 
Rome's  wishes  should  be  placated.  This 
is  not  a  new  issue,  but  merely  the  "bat- 
tle of  1949"  in  an  age-old  war.  While 
Rome  has  stirred  the  United  States  to 
fight  Communism,  it  has  been  left  vir- 
tually unopposed  to  crush  our  freedom 
safeguards  in  its  own  historic  way. 

The  Scrip- 
tures declare 
that  knowl- 
edge is  a  de- 
fense. There- 
fore the  sub- 
verters  of 
knowledge  al- 
ways attack 
tbe  education- 
al system.  The  ■  . 
Nazi- Fascist-Catholic  system  and  the 
Communist  system  compel  the  indoctri- 
nation of  the  young.  Impressionable, 
youthful  minds  must  receive  the  totali- 
tarian stamp,  Roman  or  Russian.  These 
systems,  as  unlike  as  two  slices  of  Spam, 
coerce  free  ehoicCj  enchain  the  powers  of 
reason^  halt  progress.  They  both  place 
an  iron  curtain  in  front  of  all  contrast- 
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ing  information.  Youth  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  explore,  to  select^  to  test  values. 
In  the  light  of  the  avowed  Roman  mo- 
tives to  educate  all  the  world  and  rule 
supreme,  examination  of  her  opposition 
to  federal  aid  to  education  appears  ca- 
lamitous. Within  the  heart  of  America 
not  only  is  a  vengeful  foreign  power 
the  avowed  foe  of  freedom,  daily  deter- 
mined to  wreck  the  cherished  rights  of 
Americans,  but  now  commands  the  pub- 
lie  to  pay  for  their  campaign.  It  is  so 
outrageous  that  Americans  should  he 
forced  to  pay  for  the  parochial  school 
education,  which  teaches  contempt  for 
Constitutional  freedoms  and  rots  the 
core  of  the  body  politic,  that  it  smacks 
of  a  Catholic  Inquisition  device  adopted 
by  their  Nazi  imitators.  This  heinous  and 
foul  practice  consisted  of  forcing  the  vic- 
tim, tortured  even  at  the  last  moments 
before  officially  approved  murder,  to  dig 
his  own  grave. 

Finance  Your  Own  Destruction? 

It  is  really  too  late  to  warn  again  of 
the  Roman  Papacy^s  hatred  of  our  public 
schools,  our  freedoms,  our  separation  of 

church  and 


state.  When 
the  emissary 
of  a  foreign 
power.  Cardi- 
nal Spellman, 
can  slander  an 
outstanding 
American 
woman,  wife 
ofabeloved 
deceased  president  and  mother  of  a  pop- 
ular Congressman^  because  she  opposes 
aid  to  parochial  schools^  and  have  Amer- 
icans dismiss  the  whole  affair  as  a  mere 
"religious  dispute'',  then  evidently 
strength  has  been  sapped  from  a  free 
nation.  A  Roman  cancer  has  eaten  out 
its  vitals. 
In  part  this  inertia  on  the  part  of 


freedom-loving  Americans  is  iht  lesnlt 
of  the  subtle  confuBion  of  the  issiiies  by 
Catholic  propaganda.  They  have>  for 
purposes  of  expediency,  resorted  to 
arguments  in  which  they  do  not  believe^ 
to  espousing  principles  for  which  they 
hold  contempt,  and  clothed  the  demand 
for  federal  financing  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  garb  of  requisition  for 
equal  and  impartial  treatment.  '"Why," 
they  vociferate  through  every  public 
means  of  communication,  the  press,  pul- 
pitj  radio,  hall  of  Congress,  ''cannot  pa- 
rochial schools,  in  the  name  of  f  reedomj 
have  the  same  support  as  the  public 
schools  ?  Catholics  pay  school  taxes. 
Why  should  they  be  discriminated 
agamst  in  the  disbursement  of  those  tax- 
es! Does  America  intend  to  imitate  Rus- 
sia and  exclude  God  from  the  schools  F 
They  call  separation  of  church  and 
state^  which  legal  American  statute  de- 
clare &  shall  ever  be  kept  apart  by  an 
impenetrable  wall,  a  "shibboleth''  ( 'pet 
phrase")  and  a  ''bugaboo''.  Using  the 
same  language,  emanating  from  the  same 
source,  cardinal  and  priest  drum  their 
religion  into  American  ears.  Just  why 
any  group  should  set  up  their  own 
school,  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  pub- 
licly provided  school,  and  expect  the  tax- 
payer to  support  it,  does  not  appear,  Be- 
mg  a  taxpayer  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
right  to  receive  government  aid  for 
private  enterprises.  There  are  many  tax- 
paying  Communists,  who  believe  in  Com- 
munism as  much  as  Catholics  believe  in 
Catholicism.  If  parochial  schools  receive 
government  subsidies  on  the  grounds 
tiiat  Catholics  are  taxpayers,  could  not 
devotees  of  the  Kremlin,  even  though 
they  too  wish  to  destroy  the  common- 
wealth, require  the  same  aid?  ' 

Some  goodhearted  Americans  are  im- 
pressed by  the  Hierarchy's  cry  for  equal 
treatment*  Freedom^  equality  and  impar- 
tiality mean  something  to  these  good 
Americans,  But  many  have  not  been  in- 
formed or  have  forgotten  that  the  Bo- 
mau  Catholic  Hierarchy  does  not  believe 
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in  freedom,  equality,  or  impartial  treat- 
ment. In  America  they  like  to  throw  the 
words  around  to  confuse  the  issue.  But 
in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Argentina^  where 
church  and  state  are  combined,  all  free 
dom  is  smashed  with  the  same  animosity 
practiced  in  Russia,  Over  the  minds  of 
the  people  the  iron  curtain  of  Catholi- 
cism is  drawn  just  as  securely.  In  these 
countries  examples  of  the  "Papal  ideal", 
Protestant  churches  and  schools,  besides 
receiving  no  government  aid,  are  perse- 
cuted almost  out  of  existence.  The  cry 
for  freedom  there  has  fallen  on  coldj  im- 
placably cruel  ears;  the  Papal  wolf  has 
cast  aside  the  Patrick  Henry  unif  onm  in 
countries  where  it  is  not  required  for  de- 
ceptive purposes. 

"PerrUcious  Freedoms" 

'Note  this  excerpt  from  the  Catechism 
used  in  all  Spanish  schools : 

Q.  What  are  the  freedoms  which  liberal- 
ism defends  ? 

A.  Freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  ot  wor- 
ship,  aiid  freedom  of  press. 

Q.     What  does  freedom  of  the  press  mean? 

A.  The  right  to  print  and  publish  without 
previous  eensoriihip  all  kinds  of  opin- 
ions, however  absurd  and  torrupting 
they  may  be. 

Q.  Must  the  government  suppresa  this 
freedom  by  meana  of  censorship? 

A.    Obviously,  yes, 

Q-    Why? 

A.  Because  it  muat  prevent  the  deception, 
calwmny,  and  eori'uption  of  its  sub- 
jects,  Tvhieh  harm  the  general  good. 

Q.    Are  there  other  pernicious  freedoms  t 

A.  Freedom  of  education,  freedom  oi 
propaganda,  freedom  of  assembly, 

Q.    Why  ftre  these  freedoms  pernicious 

A.  Because  they  serve  to  teach  error,  prop- 
agate vice,  and  plot  against  the  church. 

' Amoug  the  thirteen  principal  errors 
denounced  by  the  Roman  Church  are 
Protestantism;  liberalism  and  Pree- 
maaonry/'  A  catechism  bearing  the  im- 
primatur (seal  of  approval)  of  Cardinal 
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Dougherty,  and  nsed  inparodiial  s^shools 
throughout  the  tJnited  States,  jcondemns 
^liberalism'",  '^separation  of  church  and 
state/^  and  requires  '*heads  of  states"  to 
"practice  the  Catholic  religion",  "defend 
it/  and  ^'proscribe  all  heresy,  chief 
among  which  is  the  heresy  of  freedom". 
-January  15, 1949,  The  Nation, 

The  fight  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 
arch;y^  against  the  American  school  sys- 
tem is  of  long  standing.  It  stems  from 
Papal  hatred  of  religious  liberty.  Pius  IX 
voiced  the  purpose  in  his  famous  encycli- 
cal of  1864:  'The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  the  right  to  interfere  in  the 
discipline  of  the  public  schools,  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  studies  of  public 
schools,  and  in  the  choice  of  teachers." 
Complying  with  this  command  Cardinal 
SpeUman  pronounced:  ^"Whatever  the 
Popes  have  taught^  or  shall  hereafter 
teach,  must  be  held  with  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  mind,  and  so  often  as  occasion  re- 
quires,  be  openly  professed."  Union  of 
church  and  state  are  called  for  as  re- 
quirement. Numerous  Jesuit  publica- 
tions denounce  the  American  school  sys- 
tem. The  reason  again  is  aptly  put  by  an 
April,  1948,  pronouncement  by  the  offi- 
cial Jesuit  organ  Civilta  Cattolica:  *'The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  convinced 
through  its  divine  prerogative,  of  being 
the  only  true  church,  must  demand  the 
right  to  freedom  for  herself  alone^  be- 
cause such  a  right  can  only  be  possessed 
by  truth,  never  by  error.  As  to  other  re- 
ligions, the  church  will  never  draw,  the 
sword,  but  she  will  require  that,  by  legiti- 
mate means^  they  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  propagate  false  doctrine.  .  ,  ,  The 
(EC)  church  will  require  for  herself  all 
possible  concessions,  limiting  herself  as 
accepting,  as  minor  evil,  the  de  jure 
toleration  of  other  forms  of  worship" 
only  in  such  instances  where,  as  in  Amer- 
ica, she  cannot  destroy  opposition. 

Demanding  "All  Possible  Concessions" 

Obviously  truth  does  not  require  such 
pro tection  and   conce ssions.    The   idea 
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that  truth  is  a  fra^e  flower,  requiring 
'*hothouse"  cultivation,  is  the  product  of 
perverted  minds.  On  the  contrary,  error 
IS  the  night-loving  growth  that  cannot 
bear  the  sunlight.  The  foremost  expo- 
nent of  the  truth,  Jesus  Christ,  rebuked 
His  disciples  when  they  asked  if  they 
should  call  down  the  fire  of  heaven  upon 
opponents:  "The  Son  of  man  came  not 
to  destroy  souls,  but  to  save"  (Luke 
9:54-56,  Bouay)  Only  an  enormous  or- 
ganization, founded  upon  falsehood,  re- 
quires the  greatest  possible  precaution 
against  exposure.^ — John  3 ;  19, 20, 

This  Cardinal  Spellman  proposes  to 
have-  The  latest  outburst  was  provoked 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  Graham 
Barden  bill.  The  Barden  bill  recently 
was  bottled  up  in  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee, by  reason  of  Catholic  instruction 
to  its  Catholic  chairman,  Lesinski*  After 
Papal  instruction,  Congressman  Lesin- 
ski  declared  that  "as  long  as  I  draw 
breath"  the  Barden  bill  will  not  come  out 
of  the  committee*  The  subcommittee, 
headed  by  Barden,  favorably  rejjorted 
on  the  bill  10  to  3.  At  this  writing  it 
seems  slated  for  oblivion,  like  so  many 
other  federal  aid  bills  that  do  not  favor 
the  rcKgion  of  Eome. 

Again  state  aid  for  impoverished 
states  like  Mississippi,  Georgia  and 
other  southern  and  southwestern  sec- 
tions, where  the  amount  spent  for  class- 
room may  be  only  1/60  of  that  spent  in 
prosperous  states  like  New  York,  has 
again  been  blocked.  While  the  agents  of 
the  Vatican  went  into  scheduled  tan- 
trums throughout  the  country,  denounc- 
ing Barden  and  associates  as  "apostles 
of  bigotry^'  and  "disciples  of  discrimina- 
tion'' (Spellman),  a  Catholic  on  the  same 
committee  (labor  and  education)  re- 
mained cahn.  Representative  Andrew 
Jacobs,  an  Indianapolis  Catholic,  con- 
tends that  "many  Catholics  disagree  with 
Cardinal  Spellman". 

Commenting  upon  the  feature  of  the 
$300,000,000  Barden  bill  which  burst  the 
ire  of  the  Hierarchy  by  restricting  aid 
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to  public  schools,  Con^essman  Jacobs 
pointed  out:  "As  long  as  we  have  the 
same  right  to  send  our  children  to  public 
school  as  anyone  else  we  are  not  dis- 
ddminated  against*  As  Catholics  we  do 
not  have  the  right  to  a  separate  publicly 
supported  school  system,  nor  does  any 
other  group  have  such  a  right.  ...  I 
cannot  and  will  not  support  any  measure 
that  grants  public  financial  aid  to  private 
or  parochial  schools."  Jacobs  reasonably 
contends  that  if  parochial  schools  are 
turned  into  public  schools  they  no  longer 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
created. 

Various  Views 

Non-Catholie  organizations  through- 
out the  country  took  either  the  Eisen- 
hower view  that  no  federal  funds  should 
be  given  to  schools  or  that  funds  should 
be  restricted  to  public  schools*  A  radio 
newscast  of  August  11  stated  that  a  new 
education  aid  bill  was  in  preparation  in 
the  house  for  appropriations  to  pay 
salaries  of  teachers  in  public  schools 
only.  If  the  Hierarchy'a  veto  follows  the 
strategy,  pursued  at  least, since  1937,  of 
opposing  every  bill  that  does  not  favor 
Catholic  institutions^  then  this  effort  is 
headed  for  extinction. 

Sober  minds  voice  objections  to  even 
federal  aid  for  public  schools  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds:  (1)  Congress  has  noth- 
ing to  appropriate  except  money  or 
wealth  levied  from  the  48  States;  (2)  '"W^ 
have  taken  a  good  look  at  federal  dol- 
lars and  find  that  they  all  lose  weight  on 
their  journey  to  Washington  and  back 
home  again'*;  (3)  federal  funds  for  edu- 
cation carry  with  them  imminent  threat 
of  increased  hureaucracyy  federal  con- 
trol, politics  in  education,  "paternalism/' 
and  ''socialism"  (Eisenhower).  Timely 
also  is  the  warning  of  Hoover  showing 
that  at  present  one  in  every  seven  citi- 
zens is  a  recipient  of  government  financ- 
es, that  'TVIn  Average  Working  Citizen 
now  must  work  Gl  days  a  year  to  support 
local,   state   and  federal   governments. 
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Proposed  additional  government  spend- 
ing would  take  another  20  days'  work," 

At  present  38  of  the  48  states  have  con- 
stitutional prohibitions  against  distribu- 
tion of  funds  to  private  or  parochial 
schools.  The  McCollum  ease,  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  was  adverse  to  "re- 
ligious instruction^'.  Dakota  ruled  Eigainst 
religions  garb  in  public  schools,  A  recent 
decision  in  New  Mexico  forbids  use  of 
public  funds  for  parochial  school  books, 
whicli  had  been  practiced.  A  ruling  of 
the  attorney  general  (Clark)  doubts  the 
validity  of  ''released-time"  programs  in 
Wisconsin.  Iowa  has  ruled  against  use  of 
buses  for  parochial  schools ;  while  Wash- 
ington's iState  Supreme  Court  also  decid- 
ed against  the  religionists.  However,  in 
New  Mexico^  Connecticut  and  elsewhere 
the  Eomanists  are  receiving  ''abundant 
concessions".  A  conclusion  of  this  brief 
review  brings  to  mind  the  ringing  charge 
of  Methodist  Bishop  Oxnam,  repeated- 
ly defamed  for  his  stand  against  paro- 
chial school  aid :  "Any  one  who  disagrees 
with  the  cardinal  (Spelhnan)  and  who 
objects  to  the  hierarchy  putting  its  hands 
in  the  public  treasury  is  a  bigot." 

Each  generation  is  fooled  by  the  suave 
claims  of  the  Romanists.  They  cannot 
read  disaster  in  the  wrecks  of  other  na- 
tions which  gave  Rome^s  religionists  free 
hand.  When  the  gnawing  rodents  of 
Papal  liberty-haters  have  riddled  our 
constitutional  safeguards  thfey  will  not 
be  rebuilt  by  men.  It  is  our  last  human 
fortress  against  slavery.  But  break  the, 
dam,  cut  away  the  supports,  and  the  vic- 
torious Papists  will  laugh  at  the  credu- 
lity "which  led  many  to  believe  their  fair 
speeches  and  innocent-sounding  vows  of 
good  intention.  Let  this  be  repeated, 
even  if  in  vain :  Any  concessions  made  to 
the  Papal  power  will  be  used  against  this 
land.  And  any  hand  of  friendship  lent 
to  Papal  aggressions  will  be  destroyed 
by  Jehovah  when  He  sweeps  back  their 
refuge  of  lies  to  their  utter  annihilation 
at  Armageddon, 

AWAKE! 


mEMICO 

Trends  Toward  the  Modern 


MEXICO  is  a  paradox:  at  one  and 
the  same  time  she  is  both  ancient 
and  modern.  The  Mexicans  point  with 
pride  to  their  ancient  civilisations  long 
antedating  the  coming  of  the  Europeans 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  They  speak 
of  the  succeeding  civilizations  of  the 
tribes  known  as  the  Toltecs,  the  Mayas 
and  the  Aztecs.  They  produce  in  evidence 
the  various  pyramids  and  temples,  the 
ancient  systems  of  clironology  and  as- 
tronomy, and  the  huge  stone  sundial, 
said  to  have  been  used  to  compute  accu- 
rately the  times  and  seasons. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  those  an- 
cient tribes  still  live  in  Mexico,  speaking 
the  old  dialects  and  practicing  many  of 
the  ancient  arts  and  religious  traditions. 
The  distinctly  Mexican  Indians,  who 
form  two-thirds  of  the  population,  still 
live  in  an  agricultural  handicraft  civili- 
zation, Most  of  them  are  very  poor,  and 
their  means  of  livelihood  are  very  prim- 
itive* Much  of  their  clothing  is  home- 
made; indeed  all  of  their  handiwork  re- 
veals an  art  that  has  not  been  lost.  Neces- 
sity has  decreed  that  their  handiwork 
must  always  be  a  thing  of  utility,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  reflect  tlie  beauty 
of  their  distinct  creation. 

Only  a. short  trip  in  any  direction  into 
the  country  gives  one  the  impression  that 
Mexico  is  still  bound  to  the  past.  Here 
tlie  most  primitive  farming  methods  are 
still  used.  The  North  Americans  may 
fepeak  of  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days  as 
an  epoch  of  the  past,  but  Mexico  is  still 
in  the  days  of  the  oxen.  Yes,  oxen  are 
extensively  used  on  many  farms.  It  is  an 
interesting  sight  to  see  the  oxen  pulling 
the  ancient  crooked  stick  called  a  plow, 
slowly  lumbering  along  while  the  cam- 
pesinOf  the  farmer,  screams  and  urges 
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tlie  lazy  oxen  to  get  along.  But  the  good 
old  oxen  are  not  easily  persuaded,  for  to 
them  there  will  be  another  day,  a  ntanana. 

Ancient  planting  methods  still  prevail. 
Some  of  the  best  corn  is  raised  on  steep 
hillsides,  too  steep  to  cultivate  except  by 
hand.  At  seed-planting  time  the  farmer 
crawls  along  the  upper  side  of  the  steep 
incline  and  with  a  pointed  stick  pokes  a 
hole  in  the  ground.  The  kernels  of  corn 
are  dropped  into  the  holes  and  are  cov- 
ered up.  Then,  all  the  farmer  does  is 
wait  until  harvest  time  to  gather  the 
crop. 

Another  common  sight  is  the  little 
scraggy,  sleepy-eyed  burro.  It  can  truly 
be  said  that  the  Mexican  and  his  burro 
are  as  inseparable  as  lovebirds.  The  low- 
ly burro  is  the  poor  man's  burden-bearer, 
used  for  a  hundred  and  one  different 
things.  In  the  absence  of  the  donkey  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  both  men 
and  women  carrying  large  jars  of  water 
on  their  heads  and  backs  for  long  dis- 
tances from  the  water  holes  to  their 
adobe  and  grass  huts  on  higher  ground. 
On  their  way  to  market  one  may  see 
them  trotting  along  for  miles  carrying 
their  produce  in  large  baskets  supported 
from  their  heads  by  straps  and  ropes. 

This  picture  gives  only  a  hint  of  how 
lilexieo  is  tied  up  with  the  past.  Can  she 
continue  to  escape  the  penetrating  raya 
of  the  sun  of  modernism?  Can  she  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  past  and  defy  all 
trends  of  this  modem  world  to  take  her 
place  among  the  civilized  nations? 

The  Changing  Picture 

The  answer  is  found  in  tlie  trends  of 
other  nations  whose  background  is  very 
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Bimilar  to  that  of  this  nation.  In  this  f  ast- 
moying  age^  no  nation  can  long  resist  the 
encroachtnents  of  cur  so-called  '^modern 
ciTTlizatiOn"  Tea,  Mexico  too  is  trending 
toward  the  modern.  She  is  measuring  her 
stature ;  she  is  slowly  but  surely  finding 
her  place  in  this  modern  world.  As  the 
giant  bulldozers  are  forcing  open  new 
highways  of  traffic  throughout  the  land, 
so  Mexico  is  forging  ahead  to  open  up 
ways  for  moderti  living,  modern  means 
of  transportation,  modern  schools  and 
hospitals,  light  and  power  plants,  vast 
new  irrigation  projects,  and  modern  in- 
dustrialization in  general. 

In  further  proof,  her  leaders  cite  the 
fact  that  Mexico  is  and  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  United  Nations 
organization,  holding  importaat  posi- 
tions in  its  superstructure,  such  as  the 
UNESCO,  trade  councils,  etc.  They 
point"  with  pride  to  their  modern  cities 
with  their  broad  paved  avenues;  their 
ultramodern  apartments,  office  buildings, 
and  hundreds  of  up-to-date  cines  or  mov- 
ing-picture theaters*  One  look  into  her 
densely  moving  auto  traffic  reveals  that 
there  are  found  the  shiniest,  classiest 
automobiles  in  tlie  world,  such  as  Buicka, 
Cadillacs,  LincolnSj  not  to  mention  every 
other  make  of  car  now  being  produced. 
Mexico  is  tied  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
by  airplane  passenger  lines,  besides  the 
many  lines  shuttling  across  the  nation. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  phys- 
ical aspect  of  Me>:ico,  It  is  not  a  small 
land  as  far  as  area  is  concerned.  It  con- 
tains 765,537  square  miles  of  territory, 
equal  to  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  river 
and  south  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Its 
length,  as  traversed  by  the  paved  Pan- 
American  Highway  from  El  Paso,  Tex- 
as, to  the  Guatemalan  border  measures 
3,500  kilometers,  or  2,188  miles.  Within 
this  vast  area  are  found  untold  mineral 
riches  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  petro- 
leum, copper,  tin,  sulphur  and  manga- 
nese. Due  to  lack  of  proper  equipment 
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theae  resources  have  been  poorly  de* 
veloped. 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  now  about 
23  million  inhabitants.  To  the  average 
foreigner  who  has  never  visited  this 
land  Mexico  is  made  up  of  lazy  people, 
"peons'",  fast  asleep  under  a  eaetus,  deep 
in  the  shade .  of  their  huge  sombreros. 
But  this  is  not  true.  The  Mesicans,  as 
a  whole,  are  a  hard-working  people,  ca- 
pable of  making  progress  when  given  the 
proper  means  and  assistance.  Lack  of 
teclinical  skill  has  been  a'  handicap  to  the 
more  rapid  development  of  the  country, 
but  this  lack  can  in  no  wise  be  attributed 
to  lasiness. 

Land  Reform 

From  time  antedating  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  Mexico,  its  people  have  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  land.  They 
are  predominantly  a  pastoral  or  agri- 
cultural people.  Their  sear.ch  for  arable 
land  and  their  struggle  for  it  has  been 
the  impelling  motive  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  Mexico.  Of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  nation  only  about  8  percent 
is  tillable,  due  to  the  extensive  mountain 
and  desert  areas. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  laud  was  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  only  a  few  persons.  There 
were  thousands  of  peasants  without  any 
land  at  alL  Large  numbers  of  them  were 
without  work,  because  the  large  land- 
holdings  were  poorly  managed  and  poor- 
ly worked;  consequently  there  was  not 
work  enough  for  the  day  laborera.  This 
led  to  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  peasants,  who  by  now  were  clam- 
oririg  for  justice  in  the  way  of  land  re- 
forms. So,  the  revolution  of  1910  was  in 
fact  due  to  the  economic  discontent  of  the 
peasant  classes. 

From  time  to  time  some  attempts  at 
land  reform  were  made,  but  the  strongly 
entrenched  interests  resisted  such  chang- 
es; BO,  not  until  the  presidency  of  Gen- 
eral Obregon  was   reform   carried  out 
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with  Bome  vigor.  However,  imder  Presi- 
dent  Cardenas,  who  is  part  Indian,  the 
Reform  Laws  reached  their  maxiimiin 
expression.  The  A^jrarian  Keform  is  not 
yet  <;omplete;  it  is  m  process  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  federal  government  recognizes  the 
need  of  reforming  farming  methods. 
This  requires  much  education  of  the 
farmers  in  practical  methods  in  order  to 
improve  the  soil  and  to  increase  acreage 
income.  For  example,  vast  stretches 
of  farming  land  is  destroyed  annually 
by  wind  and  rain  erosion.  Other  factors 
contributing  to  the  poverty  of  the  Mexi- 
can farmer  ie  the  lack  of  rainfall  in  cer- 
tain areas,  total  ignorance  of  the  value 
of  crop  rotation,  antique  farming  meth- 
ods, and  the  continual  impoverishment 
of  the  soil  without  addition  of  fertilizer. 
All  these  factors  have  kept  Mexico  a 
backward  nation,  whose  subsistence 
standard  has  been  much  below  that  of 
many  other  nations. 

The  government  has  established  some 
model  farming  districts  in  parts  where 
irrig'ation  has  been  developed.  In  these 
districts  are  being  employed  the  latest 
type  of  farm  machinery.  Modem  meth- 
ods are  being  demonstrated,  that  is,  how 
to  rotate  crops,  fertilize  the  soil,  to  know 
what  crops  are  best  adapted  to  each  com- 
munity, how  to  harvest  and  market  the 
crops,  and  many  other  details.  It  is  said 
that  these  practical  demonstrations  are 
infusing  new  life  and  hope  into  the  farm- 
ers* 

The  principal  diet  of  16  million  rural 
Mexicans  consists  of  corn  and  frijoles 
(beans)  of  many  varieties.  The  major- 
ity of  Mexico's  23  million  people  eat  tor- 
tDlas,  which  are  made  principally  of 
ground  corn.  Mexico  never  has  been  able 
to  produce  enough  corn  to  make  suffi- 
cient tortillas  for  her  hungry  population. 
The  reason  is  that  for  generations  the 
farmers  were  content  to  raise  corn  which 
grew  only  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  bear- 
ing ears  about  two  or  three  inches  long 
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and  with  no  more  than  forty  kernels  to 
the  ear. 

Only  recently  has  progress  been  made 
in  this  respect  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Mexican  Corn  Commission  created  by 
President  Aleman  in  1947,  Through 
proper  selection,  breeding  and  planting 
of  corn,  the  nation  has  enormously  mul- 
tiplied its  'production.  Truly  a  mira^jle 
has  happened.  For  the  first  time  in  1948 
Mexico  did  not  need  to  import  corn  for 
local  consumption.  The  1949  yield  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  2^750,000  tons,  ample 
for  all  needs.  Thus  by  practical  educa- 
tion and  application  the  farmers  are 
"catching  on^'  to  new  methods  and  proc- 
esses of  production,  adding  much  to  the 
nation's  welUbeing. 

More  Proffre$9 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  textile  industry.  Modern 
factories  are  springing  up  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Not  only  have  textile 
factories  sprung  up,  but  also  factories 
producing  practically  everything  needed 
are  to  be  found,  to  mention  principally 
clothing,  shoes,  leather  goods^  furniture, 
steel  products,  petroleum  products  and 
canned  goods.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
vast  numbers  of  native  Mexicans  are 
learning  mechanical  and  technical  skills, 
resulting  in  better  Uving  standards. 

The  aim  of  Mexico^s  best  administra- 
tions during  the  past  forty  years,  includ- 
ing the  present  regime,  has  been  to  ele- 
vate th  e  ext  r em e ly  re duced  econ  omic 
condition  of  the  population.  Mexico  has 
had  to  return  in  a  degree  to  the  poUby 
of  inviting  foreign  capital  and  technical 
skill  to  come  to  Mexico  in  order  to  de- 
velop her  vast  potentialities-  As  a  con- 
sequence, many  enterprising  industrial- 
ists are  establishing  a  variety  of  facto- 
ries. Many  skilled  engineers  have  come  to 
direct  the  construction  of  huge  dams  and 
immense  irrigation  projects;  to  install 
electrical  generating  plants  for  light  and 
power;  to  probe  the  earth  and  sea  for 
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new  supplies  of  oil.  Through  the  aid  and 
co-operation  of  these  foreign  engineers, 
native  Mexicans  are  learning  the  tech- 
nique of  how  to  develop  and  conserve 
tile  vast  resources  of.  Mexico, 

Mexico's  progress  has  been  impeded 
from  time  to  time  by  floods,  disasters 
and  plagues.  One  of  the  greatest  blows 
came  about  two  years  ago  when  the 
plague  of  aftosa,  or  Xh^  hoof  and  mouth 
disease,  struck  the  livestock  industryj 
even  to  thff  one  or  two  cows  of  the  lowly 
campesmo.  Milch  cows  and  beef'  cattle 
Were  hardest  hit.  This  called  forth  the 
best  efforts  of  Mexico's  scientists  to  com- 
bat the  plague,  but  also  the  U.S.  sent  her 
be&t-in formed  veterinary  doctors  to  co- 
operate in  cheeking  its  spread.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  disease  among  livestock, 
but  to  date  it  has  not  been  completely 
exterminated.  9,390,864:  head  of  major 
cattle  had  been  vaccinated  up  to  April  23, 
1949,  by  the  joint  Mexican-United  States 
Commission. 

An  interesting  incident  arose  in  con- 
nection with  vaccination  work  when  the 
commission  decided  that  all  cloven- 
footed  animals  in  the  Mexico  City  zoo 
would  also  have  to  be  vaccinated.  It 
seems  that  all  went  well  with  the  more 
timid  varieties,  such  as  the  deer;  but 
the  story  runs  differently  when  the  time 
came  to  vaccinate  the  American  buffa- 
loes. The  newspapers  gave  out  the  fol- 
lowing headline:  ''Buffaloes  Buffalo 
Commission  Vaccinators."  The  story  fol- 
lows : 

The  battle  against  foot-and-mouth  disease 
reached  the  zoo  yesterday,  but  a  pair  of  wild- 
eyed  American  buJfaloes  won  the  first  skir- 
jnish  by  routing  nearly  fifty  humans,  conijist- 
ing  of  zoo  attendants,  inspectors,  vaccinators, 
commission  officials,  photographers,  news- 
man and  miscellaneous  spectators.  A  shaggy- 


maned  3,000  pounder  took  one  look:  at  the 
approaching  delegation  and  decided  he  didn't 
like  what  he  saw*  The  crowd's  advance  slowed 
visibly  and  went  into  quick  reverse  when  the 
giant  bison  took  off  in  a  headlong  cliarg'e.  No 
one  remembers  very  well  how  he  got  out  of 
the  corral,  but  apparently  everyone  did^  leav- 
ing the  buffaloes  an  undisputed  possession. 
The  last  word  on  the  matter  is  that  "Operation 
Buffalo'*  ha&  been  temporarily  suspended. 

One  would  be  considered  derelict  in 
not  mentioning  Mexico's  advances  in  tvfo 
particulars  that  vitally  affect  the  whole 
nation.  That  is  with  respect  to  public 
health  and  education*  Public  health  has 
been  one  of  Mexico's  gravest  problems, 
but  now  hospitals  and  health  clinics  are 
bein^  established,  and  free  medical  aid 
is  being  made  available  to  the  poor.  As 
to  public  education,  great  advances  have 
been  made  during  the  past  decade.  Since 
illiteracy  has  been  so  prevalent,  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  is  very  great.  The 
importance  that  the  government  attaches 
to  the  fight  against  illiteracy  is  \ividly 
reflected  in  its  budget  figures.  Public 
education  expenditures  raiiK  third  in  this 
year's  budget,  coming  after  the  public 
debt  and  communications  and  public 
works- 

Viewing  the  matter  as  a  whole  it  can 
be  seen  that  Mexico  is  making  a  noble 
effort  to  progress.  Her  problems,  as  are 
those  of  all  nations,  are  perplexing.  To 
continue  her  present  course  caJb  for  all 
the  ingenuity,  honesty  and  labor  that  all 
her  people  can  possibly  put  forth*  But 
she  is  emerging  from  the  past.  Her  prog- 
ress  is  steady.  She  is  leaving  behind  the 
musty  shadows  of  her  ancient  pyramids, 
and  traditions  of  her  tribal  ancestors, 
and  unitedly  as  one  people  she  is  marclj- 
ing  forward.  Her  progress  may  be  slow, 
but  truly  Mexico  is  trending  toward  the 
modern. — Aivake  /correspondent  in 
Mexico. 
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ACCORDING  to  scientific  hypothesis, 
man's  first  hom^  was  a  cave  from 
whicli  he  had  driven  out  the  animals.' 
"The  first  step  toward  housing  himself 
was  taken  when  the  Neanderthal  man 
drove  the  wild  beasts  out  of  the  caves 
and  took  possession  himself  "  Encyclo- 
pedia Amerwanaj  ''CiviUaation"  subtitle 
'"Building  and  Architecture"  VoL  7, 
p.  2"!)  According  to  the  same  authority 
this  event  occurred  about  20,000  or 
25,000  years  before  the  Lord  created  the 
first  man.  Bible  chronology  gets  the  crea- 
tion date  as  4026  B.C. 

Mythically  fabricated  hj  irreverent 
man^  the  existence  of  the  "prehistoric  in- 
habitant^' may  be  as  quickly  dismissed  as 
that  of  the  fairy  godmother  or  Santa 
Claus,  Probably  the  discovery  of  sortie 
ancient  people*s  *lake-huts",  or  cavern 
homes,  dwellings  almost  identical  to 
which  are  still  occupied  in  parts  of  even 
the  ^^civiliKed"  world,  led  the  ethnological 
visionaries  to  certain  wild  conjectures 
involving  millenmum-juraping.  Con- 
tempt (or  the  Bible  account,  which  alone 
dovetails  all  harmonious  explanation, 
seems  to  be  the  rule  with  scientists. 

Blithely  skipping  over  this  manufac- 
tured interval  of  human  occupancy,  the 
scientist  is  amased  at  the  '"epoch-mak- 
ing" creation  of  kiln-dried  bricks  in  the 
Euphrates  valley^  dated  about  5000  B.C. 
Turning  now  to  the  only  reliable  source 
of  historical  knowledge  of  early  rpan,  the 
Bible  tells  of  the  eonatruetion  of  tile  first 
city,  named  Enoch,  and  built  by  Cain, 
approximately  3900  B.C.  (Genesis  4: 16, 
17j  25;  5:3)  Knowledge  of  building  was 
much  advanced  by  God^e  instruction  to 
Noah  for  the  ship  450  feet  long  which 
weathered  the  flood  in  2370  B.C. 


A  hundred  or  two  hundred  y^ars  later 
another  construction  was  attempted  in 
which  Noah  had  no  part:  tower  of  Babel 
erection  which  Jehovah  halted  (Genesis 
11 : 4,  An  Amer,  Trans,)^  employing  kiln- 
dried  bricks  and  pitch  or  bitumen  for 
mortar,  Egypt,  with  Jewish  slave  labor, 
built  masonry  cities  (Exodus  1:11-14). 
From  these  recorded  facts  it  may  be  sur- 
mised that  houses  of  brick,  stone  and 
wood  were  built  very  early  after  man^s 
creation,  and  did  not  wait  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years  while  he  was  supposedly 
losing  his  tail  and  learning  to  talk. 

From  the  deecription  of  a  leprous 
house  at  Leviticus  14:84-50,  in  which 
timbers,  plaster,  stones  and  mortar  are 
mentioned,  it  seems  certain  that  house- 
building was  an  advanced  art  in  Moses^ 
day,  1500  B,C*  Lime,  still  nsed  for  mor- 
tar, was  employed  from  early  times. 
(Isaiah  33: 12)  On  top  of  the  flat  roofs, 
the  building  of  a  battlement  or  three-foot 
wall  was  required  by  law,  its  purpose  be- 
ing to  p^revent  accidental  falling.  (Deu- 
teronomy 22:8)  Davis'  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  says  that  the  poorer  homes  had 
roofs  of  ^'branches  of  trees,  canes,  palm 
leaves,  etc-,  covered  with  a  thick  stratum 
of  earth".  In  tlie  single-room  house^  of 
the  poor  the  family  dwelt  on  a  raised 
platfomij  the  lower  portion  occupied  by 
the  cattle.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  platform 
the  cattle  feed  trough  a 
were  arranged. 

The  house  of  Pales- 
tijie  and  the  Middle 
East  was  admirabJv 
adapted  to  the  mild, 
dry  climate.   The 
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roofs  were  invariably  flat  and  thus  ae- 
oommodated  a  number  of  useful  pur- 
poses: drying  fruitr  and  flax  (Joshua 
2:$);  walking  ftbout  for  observation  or 
relaxation,  likely  also  for  drying  clothes 
and  bathing  (Daniel  4:29,  An  Amer, 
Trans.;  2  Samuel  11:  2) ;  for  conferences 
(1  Samuel  9: 25,  26) ;  for  righteous  med- 
itation and  prayer  (Acts  10:9),  as 
well  as  misused  for  idolatrous  demon- 
worship  on  oceaeions.  (2  Kings  23:12; 
Jeremiah  19 :  13 ;  32 :  29 ;  Zephaniah  1:5) 
In  fair  weather  the  people  slept  on  the 
roofs,  while  during  the  feasts  of  taber- 
nacle the  Jews  built  booths  of  branches 
on  top  of  the  roofs.  (2  Samuel  16:22; 
SmiUi's  Bible  Diciionwryf  'House")  In 
Jesus'  day  it  was  used  for  preaching. 
—Matthew  10 :  27 ;  Luke  12 : 3 ;  Acts  20 : 9. 

The  roof  was  reached  by  an  outside 
stair.  In  the  better  homes,  the  rooms 
were  arranged  about  a  central  court,  in 
thj^  center  of  which  a  well  or  foiantain 
might  add  decoration  and  convenience, 
(2  Samuel  17: 18)  In  this  type  of  home 
the  stairs  to  the  roof  usually  ran  up  from 
the  inner  court.  Important  also  to  the 
oriental  house  was  "the  upper  room"  or 
"suromer  house".  This  addition  was  en- 
tered from  the  flat  roof^  which  formed  a 
sort  of  delightful  terrace  similar  to  that 
of  the  modern  penthouse. 

At  Judges  3 :  20  this  upper  room  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "summer  parlour"  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  but  a  modem  Eng- 
lish version,  An  American  Translation, 
more  descriptively  calls  it  a  "cool  roof- 
chamber**.  After  killing  fat  Eglon,  Ehud 
escaped  over  the  terrace  or  porch, 
(Judges  3:  23,  Am.^Stan.  Ver.)  Opening 
on  what  was  probably  a  landscaped  ter- 
race, the  upper  room  was  delightfully 
popular  in  summer/  (Isaiah  37 :  27 ; 
Amos  3:15)  It  is  understood  that  such 
an  upper  room,  frequently  reserved  for 
guests,  was  provided  for  the  "last  sup- 
per". (Luke  22:12;  Acts  1:13;  9:37; 
20:8)  As  distinguished  from  the  snm- 
irier  house  or  upper  rooms,  the  rest  of 
the  house  was  often  called  the  ''winter 
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house".  (Jeremiah36:22)  No  chimneys 
were  provided  in  these  homes,  the  heat- 
ing being  done  by  braziers  or  open 
hearths  in  the  court.— Jeremiah  36:  22; 
Luke  22:55, 

Palaces  and  finer  homes  were  not 
necessarily  as  simple  as  the  description 
might  suggest.  Trees  and  gardens  might 
decorate  the  courts ;  inner  verandas 
opening  on  the  courts  supported  balco- 
nies for  second  arid  third  stones;  win- 
dows screened  by  lattice  furnished  ex- 
cellent observation  points  from  which 
not  a  few,  such  as  Jezebel,  suffered  fatal 
falls.  (2  Kings  9:  30-33)  But  always  the 
Eastern  house  remained  a  fiat-roofed, 
utilitarian  struct-urej  generally  made  of 
materials  easily  available,  and  well  suit- 
ed to  the  climate  and  needs  of  the  people. 

Primitive  Homes 

Among  the  more  humble  peoples, 
whether  they  be  Indians  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, Mieronesian  or  Folynesian  of  the 
South  Pacific,  African  jungle-dweller,  or 
Chinese  coolie^  the  basic  building  mate- 
rials have  immemoriatly  been  wood  and 
earth.  Wood  makes  the  sampan  for  both 
home  and  mode  of  travel  for  many  Chi- 
nese and  Malays;  roof  and  supports  for 
the  conical  domes  of  the  Mangbattu  of 
northern  Belgian  Congo,  and  for  the 
"rondhovGls"  of  South  Africa.  Plaited 
or  openly  interwoven  limbs  thrust  into 
the  ground  for  wind  resistance  make  the 
framework  of  the  hemispherical  hut  of 
the  Bantu  (South  Africa).  Wood  is  the 
chief  material  for  the  graceful,  concave- 
roofedj'turned-up-eavedj  brightly  paint- 
ed houses  of  Japan  and  China.  The  an- 
cient *lake-dweller"  set  his  home  upon 
stiltlike  piles,  accessible  only  by  boat. 
Thatched  roofs,  and  walTs  of  ''Vatties 
(twigs)  and  mud",  are  common  even  in 
England  today* 

The  i^loo  of  the  American  Eskimo  is 
usually  made  of  planks  and  turf  in  Alas- 
ka and  the  "West;  and  of  stone  and  turf 
in  Greenland,  Only  in  the  centra}  region 
of  Canada's  territories  is  it  generally  a 
''snow  house".  The  igloo  is  entered  by  a 
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f unnel'Sliaped  opening,  just  large  enough 
on  the  outside  to  crawpthrongh,  often 
■partially  underground,  A  central  hole  in 
the  roof,  covered  by  seal  or  other  animal 
gut,  permits  smoke  from  wood  fire  or 
seal-oil  lamp  to  escape.  Occupants  sleep 
around  tLe  walls.  The  eskimo  stays  at 
home  in  winter  j  but  in  spiiug  he  does 
not  have  any  FHA  payments  to  worry 
about,  if  he  deserts  this  house  to  seek 
walrus,  seal  or  fish  in  his  kayak, 

Indian  lore  and  stories  contain  the 
words  'Vickiup",  "tepee"  and  the  more 
familiar  'Vig:wam'\  The  latter  term  usu- 
ally applied  to  the  arched-top  rectangu- 
lar huts  as  well  as  the  conical  tepee  more 
familiar  in  the  West.  The  hufs  wood 
frame  was  covered  with  rushes,  bark  or 
skins.  The  tepee  was  supported  by  a 
central  pole^  and  on  the  lean-to  poles 
skins  were  fastened.  Centuries  before 
the  Israelites  had  made  tents  of  woven 
goat*s  hair  and  having  a  variety  of 
shapes.  Cruder  still  was  the  Indian  hut 
called  a  ''wickiup".  However  uncomfort- 
able may  have  been  these  simple  shel- 
ters, the  modern  American^  laden  with 
heavy  monthly  payments  and  burdened 
with  taxes  and  mortgage,  may  some- 
times yearn  for  the  uncomplicated  tepee. 

Better  construction  was  that  of  the 
"village"  of  Pueblo  Indians.  The  typical 
pueblo  is  a  many-celled,  communal,  de- 
fensive structure  of  several  stories,  open- 
ing on  one  or  more  courts  or  plazas  in 
which  dances  or  other  ceremoi^ieg  are 
performed.  They  were  built  on  plains, 
lofty  niesaSj  and  in  natural  recesses  in 
the  rocky  walla  of  cliffs  or  canyons. 
Some  of  these  were  semicircular  at  the 
ground  level;  while,  above,  five  or  six 
tiers  of  "successively  retreating"  dwell- 
ings reared  upward.  Arrangement  was 
such  that  the  roof  of  the  lower  dwelling 
formed  the  "front  yard"  of  the  home 
above.  The  ground  dwellings  might  have 
access  by  n\eans  of  a  removable  ladder, 
and  for  defensive  purposes  openings 
were  mere  chinks. 
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Construction  was  of  sandstone',  mor- 
tared together  with  adobe  to  make*a  wall 
so  straight  and  strong  that  many  have 
endured  for  centuries.  Pise  or  rammed- 
earth  construction  was  also  employed; 
but  the  molded  adobe  bricks  now  so  com- 
monly used,  was  not  known  in  pre-. 
Spanish  times.  Still  farther  advanced 
was  the  architecture  of  the  Aztec  and 
MayanSj  but  which  (Joes  not  fall  within  a 
classification  of  primitive  house-building. 

Cave-dwelling  is  still  practiced 
throughout  southwestern  Europe,  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  Since  ancient  times, 
caves  have  served  both  for  abode  and  as 
places  of  refuge.  When  Joshua  defeated 
the  Amorites  five  kings  hid  themselves 
in  the  cave  at  Makkedah;  David  took 
refuge  with  many  others  in  tlie  cave  of 
AduUam;  while  Obadiah  hid  the  proph- 
ets sought  by  the  murderous  Ahab,  in  a 
cave  large  enough  to  hold  fifty  at  a  time. 
—Joshua  10;  1  Samuel  22 : 1, 2 ;  1  Kings 
18:4. 

Up  until  modem  titnes  caves  have 
furnished  refuge  to  Christians,  as  the 
Italian  catacombs,  and  for  beleaguered 
or  desperate  refugees  in  the  wars  of 
western  China,  Afghanistanj  and  even 
during  the  iirat  world  war  when  whole 
regiments  were  concealed  in  subterrane- 
an chambers  north  of  the  Aisne.  In  the 
limestone  country  of  France,  particu- 
larly in  the  valleys  of  the  Loire,  Dor- 
dogne  and  G-aronne  rivers,  where,  deep 
gorges  have  been  cut  out  by  centuries  of 
flow,  many  caverns  have  been  enlarged 
and  excavated  for  human  habitation 
whose  beginnings  lie  obscured  in  antiq- 
uity, and  still  furnish  domicile  for  poor 
people.  An  absorbing  picture  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  cavern-dwelling  armies  during 
the  uprising  in  Brittany  (1793-96)  is  re- 
lated ; 

The  subsoil  of  every  forest  was  a  sort  of 
sponge  pierced  and  traversed  in  aU  directions' 
by  a  secret  highway  of  mines,  cells  and  gal- 
leries. The  underground  belligerents  lurking 
in  these  hovels  under  trap -doors  were  kept 
perfectly  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
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would  apiing  xip  under  the  f eetj  or  just  behind 
the  heels  of  their  ambushed  foes.  Fii^  asserts 
that  in  Isle-et-VillaiiLe,  in  the  forest  of  Pertre, 
not  a  human  trace  was  to  be  found,  yet  there 
were  collected  6,000  men  under  Foueard.  'In 
the  forest  of  MeuUac,  in  Morhihan,  not  a  soul 
was  to  be  seen,  yet  it  held  8,000  men.' 

These  refugees  whose  entrances  were 
hidden  in  thickets,  in  cellars,  and  under 
churches,  concealed  many  Frenchmen -in 
both  world  wars. 

Holy  Austin's  rock  in  Shropshire,  a 
mass  of  red  sandstone,  is  honey-eombed 
with  babitEitions,  whose  neatly  framed 
doors  are  cut  through  the  rock  wall 
left  for  a  front,  and  which  houses  even 
now  are  greatly  liked  by  tenants.  In 
the  "<3hateau  country"^  near  Tours  regu- 
lar fronts  serve  as  entrances  for  inhab- 


ited caverns;  and  while  many  of  these 
caves  are  occupied  by  poor,  even  de- 
graded people,  some  are  ''decently  fur- 
nished, and  ornamented  outwardly  by 
ledge  gardens,  hanging  vines,  and  neat- 
ly  curtained  windows". 

Dishonest  contractors  and  builders, 
red  tape  and  outdated  building  codes, 
construction  material  post  and  scarcity, 
housing  shortages  and  high  rent  and 
higher  taxes  may  force  men  to  ag-aiu 
drive  the  animals  from  their  eave-dweU- 
ings.  This,  however,  will  likely  not  hap- 
pen, Man  wiU  return  to  his  angina) 
nome,  but  that  was  not  a  dark,  dank  cav- 
ern. In  Jehovah's  new  world  man  will 
live  in  an  earth -wide  garden  of  Eden, 
dwelling  in  a  beautiful  home  of  his  own. 
—Isaiah  65: 21, 22. 
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T^urpose  of  Excommunicadon  Decree 

^  "Wttshmgton,  Jvlj  24 — Although  it  reads  Uke  something'  out  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  decree 
issued  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  excommimieating  CoTnmutiists  and  their  sup- 
porters 13  not  to  be  treated  tightly,  .  ,  .  The  director  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
OMce  told  a  ITew  York  Herald  ,Trihu7is  correspoDdent  "the  idea  that  Catholics  coiild  be  Com- 
miiniets  had  spread  so  far  that  some  ItalisTi  Coimtnmiat  party  clubs  displayed  eT\u^i^&s  on 
their  walls  and  some  Italian  Communist  leadeta  insisted  on  carrying  religions  ohjeets  in 
Cathohe  Church  processions,"  ,  ,  .  The  Commimist  parties^  it  is  worth  noticing,  at-e  strongest 
wli^e  the  Church  has  been  mofet  powerful-  The  size  of  the  Communist  party  in  .  Italy  is  a 
testimonial  to  the  misery,  poverty,  ignorance  and  sq-ualor  developed  in  generations  of  misrule 
by  feudal  aristocrats^  hig  landowners^  rich  industrialists  and  brutal  Fascists — roue  of  wllom 
the  Church  ever  excommunicated.  The  size  of  the  party  in  tie  mother  country  of  the  Roman 
Chnrch  should  show  all  but  the  willfully  blind  how  fantastic  is  the  notion  that  it  is  a  bulwark 
against  Communifim*  If  the  priests  couldn't  keep  Italians  from  becoming  Communists,  all 
this  new  decree  will  do  in  the  long  run  ia  to  keep  them  from  remaining  Catholics. 

^^  The  danger  is  not  in  the  West  but  in  the  East^  where  Slavic  suspicions  of  Eome  and  a  de- 
sire to  uproot  feudalism  have  brought  on  the  same  kind  of  war  with,  tiic  Church  that  occurred 
centuries  ago  in  England  and  France.  The  Church  has  steadfastly  proeUimed  its  opposition 
to  "materialism*',  but  in  Eastern  Europe  as  in  Plantagenet  England  it  is  the  loss  of  church  lands 
and  revenues  that  have  stirred  it  most  deeply.  No  hope  of  East-West  trade  in  souls  moder- 
ates its  fury,  and  the  Church  is  the  one  major  European  institution  which  wants  no  cessa- 
tion of  the  cold  war^  its  one  hope  of  reconquering  Baltic  and  Balkan  territories  the  Jesuits 
once  recaptured  for  it  in  the  Counter-Reformation.  The  eseommunication  decree  must  he  read 
with  the  bitter  speech  made  by  Bernard  Cardinal  Griffin  in  England  July  10  denouncing,  his 
govejument  for  "short-aightednesff'^  in  reviving-  trade  with  the  Soviet  sphere.  The  decree  is 
not  to  be  dismissed  as  an  anachronism.  It  is  a  step  in  building  up  public  opinion,  especially 
in  America,  for  a  war  to  recover  the  Eastern  lands  for  the  Church.— Columnist  I.  F.  Stone,  in 
the  July  25  ^.  T.  Daily  Gofapass. 
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i4TJ"-jT  how,  mother 
J3  dearf    asked 


confused  and  nervous 
Dorothy,  who  was  en- 
gaged to  he  married. 
She  was  getting  last-minute  instructions 
in  the  art  of  cooldng.  My !  how  she  wished 
she  knew  the  secret  of  seasoning  food 
with  those  strange  herbs  and  spices  that 
made  her  mother's  cooking  famous.  Ei^ht 
there  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  never  cook  like  the  average  wife. 
She  would  learn  all  she  could  from  her 
mother.  She  would  read  and  study  up  on 
herbs  and  spices  and  would  apply  her- 
self. 

In  studying  the  fundamentals  of  flavor- 
ing and  seasoning  she  learned  that  the 
palatability  of  all  foods  depends  on  five 
things :  texture^  appearance,  tempera- 
ture,  odor  and  flavor.  Above  all,  the  food 
must  have  the  proper  aroma  aud  taste 
for  the  coojdng  to  be  9-  success.  Smell 
and  taste  are  so  closely  associated  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  aroma  ends 
and  the  flavor  begins.  Hence,  the  flavor 
of  a  food  is  often  improved  when  actual- 
ly only  its  aroma  is  enhanced  by  the  use 
of  apices  and  herbs.  But,  like  perfumes, 
seasonings  and  flavors  that  are  added 
must  be  sly  and  subtle,  rather  than  crude 
and  rough,  if  they  are  to  capture  admi- 
ration and  praise. 

Herbs  and  spices  are  individuals^  each 
having  a  character  of  its  own.  Some,  like 
clove,  if  given  half  a  chance  dominate 
the  field  over  other  spices.  Otljers  form 
good  companionships,  as,  for  example, 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  and 
allspice.  Others  do  better  alone,  Salt^ 
neither  a  spice  nor,  an  herb,  is  a  self- 
sacrificing  individual  that  is  willing  to 
lose  its  own  identity  in  order  that  the 
food  surrounding  it  may  benefit  All  of 
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this  is  good  for  the 
cook  to  know,  but, 
since  there  are  over 
2,000  herbs,  spices 
and  seasonings  that 
come  in  the  form  of  roots,  stems,  barks, 
leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  fluid  extracts,  oils, 
liquids  and  powdera^  it  is  very  confusing 
for  beginners.  As  she  went  along,  Doro- 
thy solved  the  problem  by  putting  Mts 
of  information  on  herbs  and  spices  in  a 
looseleaf  notebook,  and  it  is  from"  these 
notes  that  the  following  is  taken. 

Notes  on  Herbs  and  Spices 

AljjSpice  resembles  in  flavor  that  of  blended 
cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  clove ;  hence  the  name. 
The  whole  berries  a3*e  used  in  soups,  sauces 
and  in  seasoning  of  meats ;  the  ground  variety 
is  used  in  baked  goods,  puddings,  jams^  ketch- 
up and  sausages. 

Anise  is  used  to  flavor  liqueurs,  cakes  and 
cookies. 

Basil  may  be  nsed  in  spaghetti  sance,  or 
sprinkled  on  tomato  soup  or  creamed  potatoes^ 
or  combined  with  cream  cheese  as  filling  for 
tomatoes.  Is  excellent  in  green  salads  or  in 
scrambled  eggs.  Sweet  basil  has  a  clove-like 
flavor  and  in  cooking  is  used  in  the  same  way 
as  thyme  and  savory. 

Bay  leaves,  also  known  as  laurel,  are  useful 
in  soups,  meats,  stews,  hash,  stuffings  or  in 
pickliug. 

Caraway  seeds,  nsed  a  great  deal  by  the  Hun- 
garians, a  favorite  on  rye  hread  and  cookies, 
merge  their  flavor  with  other  herbs  in  soups, 
cheese  and  eahhage  dishes,  and  shrimp  salad. 
Try  them  on  fried  potatoes,  or  sprinkle  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  seeds  over  the  top  of  an  apple 
pie  before  covering  with  the  crust. 

Cassia,  or  Chinese  cinnamon,  is  a  great  favors 
ite  in  puddings,  French  toast  or  fried  bananas. 
Delightful  if  sprinkled  on  ham  before  it  is 
baked. 

Celery  salt,  common  in  sonps,  is  more  ym- 
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usual  wten  Bprinkled  on  tomatoes  or  htm- 

Cbebvil  has  a  milder  flavor  than  parsley,  is 
more  agreeable  than  f  ennelj  is  more  aromatiCj 
and  is  excellent  in  sonx)s,  salads  and  eauces,  or 
tor  gajni^mg  purposes. 

Chili  powder  is  not  limited  in  use  to  chili  con 
came*  Try  it  in  scrambled  eggs  or  in  beef 
gravy  for  a  change. 

Chivbs,  having  a  delicate  onion  flavor,  are 
enjoyed  by  many  people  who  rebel  at  onions. 
They  are  subtle  in  green  salads,  and  serve 
nicely  as  a  garnish  for  deviled  eggs  or  cottage 
cheese.  For  lunch  on  a  summer  day  try  a 
mayonnaise  sauce  eontaining-  chopped  ehives 
and  a  dash  of  horse-radish  spread  over  a  sal- 
mon salad. 

Cinnamon  has  many  more  uaea  than  on  cin- 
namon roUs,  toast,  or  in  apple  pies  and  dump- 
lings. Mix  "with  sugar  and  sprinkle  over  roast 
pork  or  baked  ham  before  cooking,  or  use  on 
glazed  sweet  potatoes. 

Clovb^  the  unopened  flower  bud  from  the  clove 
tree,  goes  with  pork  roast,  iamb  and  mutton 
dishes  and  wild  game  meats.  But  remember 
the  rule  when  using  clove  t  go  easy  and  use  a 
light  hand,  for  it  is  a  powerful  spice. 

Coriander  has  a  wanjn,  sweet  taste,  not  unlike 
a  blend  of  sage  and  lemon  peel,  and  is  useful 
not  only  in  baked  goods  and  confectionei^j 
but  also  in  soups,  sauces  and  stews,  and  in 
sauerkraut  and  sausages. 

Cumin  blends  nicely  with  curiies ;  also  in  Rm- 
sian  and  Mexican  dishes. 

Curry  powder,  a  blend  of  many  spices  and 
herbSj  is  very  useful  in  mutton  and  chicken 
stewSj  and  in  soups,  hashes  and  sauces. 

Dill,  so  famous  in  pickles,  is  a  delightful  ad- 
dition to  egg  salad,  cottage  cheese  and  sauces 
for  fish  or  lamb. 

if^NNEL,  sometimes  used  in  apple  pie,  when 
joined  together  with  lemon  juice,  salt  and  pep- 
per, gives  a  pleasing  tang  to  grilled  salmon 
or  mackerel 

Qabuc,  said  to  be  the  ruffian  among  herbs, 
is  priceless  in  the  kitchen  it  made  the  eook^s 
slave  rather  than  master.  No  chef  of  any  re- 
pute would  ever  he  without  it.  The  whole 
secret  is  to  use  so  very  little  in  a  soup,  salad 
or  in  meats  that  the  avera^  person  cannot  de- 
tect it.  Eub  the  salad  bowl  with  it,  or  rub  a 
bread  crust  with  garlic,  toss  with  the  salad^ 
and  remove  it  before  serving.  Or  soaJt  pieces 


ot  garlic  m  saiaa  ores^ing  a  lew  minuies ;  ineti 
strain  out.  In  cooking,  place  a  gaxlie  clove  on 
a  toothpick  go  it  can  be  removed  after  30  min- 
utes of  cooking, 

OiNQEBj  known  and  used  from  ancient  times, 
is  not  limited  to  gingerbread  and  cookies  or 
for  making  ginger  ale,  but  is  also  useful  iu 
m^at  sauces,  pickles,  and  in  jelly  making. 

HoKSE-BADiBHj  a  uscful  Condiment  that  some- 
what resembles  mustard,  is  a  great  favorite 
for  boiled  beef  sauce. 

Hyssop  is  a  member  of  the  tnint  family  and  is 
used  for  seasoning  game  and  certain  sausages. 

Maajokam  is  considered  one  of  the  six  most 
ijiip*?rtairt  herhs  in  the  Mtehen.  A  Btt^e  goes  & 
long  way,  providing  an  indescribable  fra- 
grance to  meats,  stuffings,  sauces  and  soups 
that  is  entirely  missed  if  left  out.  Is  a  good 
companion  of  sour  cream  and  paprika, 

Mint  is  very  delightful  in  jellies  and  beverag- 
es. In  a  roast  lamb  sauce  it  is  something  to 
talk  about.  A  touch  of  mint  in  applesauce  is 
good,  or,  for  a  novelty,  sprinkle  mint'  on 
cooked  e^rrotSf  peasj  or  creamed  pea  soup. 
Mustard  ia  widely  u^ed  in  cooking  and  serv- 
ing meats. 

Nutmeg  is  often  used  in  custard,  pumpkin  pie, 
egg  nog  and  bakery  goods,  but  it  can  also  add 
a  delicate  flavor  to  creamed  cauliflower,  cab- 
bage or  spinach. 

Paprika,  also  called  sweet  pepper,  not  only  is 
good  as  a  cheerful  garnish  in  contrast  with 
green  parsley  aud  chives,  but  is  an  essentiai 
in  Hungarian  and  Spanish  dishes. 

Parsley,  the  "pretty-upper^^  garnish  for  roast 
beef,  is  also  a  fine  '^flavor-upper^'  when 
chopped  up  in  soups,  hashes  and  green  salads. 

Peppeh  is  the  most  extensively  used  and  moat 
desirable  of  all  spices.  Certain  varieties  pro- 
duce tabasco  sauce  for  meats.  Cayenne,  or  red 
pepper,  is  a  favorite  on  fried  eggs. 

Sage  is  abused  and  overworked  in  American 
kitchens  more  than  any  other  herb,  yet  with 
discretion  it  is  wonderful  in  turkey  stuffing. 

Salt  is  not  a  spice  or  herb  but  is  considered 
the  most  essential  seasoner  of  all. 

Tarecaoon  is  the  third  most  important  of  the 
common  herbs  when  used  with  discretion.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  herbs  that  is  sufficient  in  its 
own  stT&ngth  to  stand  alone^  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  a  great  favorite  in  flsh  soup  and  home- 
made tartar  sauce.  It  is  also  excellent  in  egg 
omelette  and  for  seasoning  tomatoes. 
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TnyME  is  one  cef  the  most  ibdkpenaable  of 
all  the  herbs,  though  it  must  be  bolstered  up 
with  supporting  herbs.  Most  versatile  ^hen 
used  with  celery,  Wy  leaf»  parsley,  onions, 

etc.,  it  is  very  good  in  seasoning  vegetables 
such '  as  eggplant,  beans  and  mushrooma,  or 
various  meat  loafs,  pot  roaats^  broths,  soups 
or  oyster  stews.  So  often,  however,  clam  chow- 
ders are  overdosed  with  thyme.' 

Water  ckess  adds  a  spicy  taste  to  salads,  and 
as  a  garnish  for  meats  it  is  very  effective. 

Here  then  is  a  very  brief  description 

of  the  uses  of  some  herbs  and  spices,  the 
most  important  being  pepper,  sage, 
thyme,  marjoram,  basil,  bay  leaves,  gar- 
lic, clove^  nutmeg,  tinnamon,  chives, 
horse-radish  and  parsley^.  Nor  is  the 
cook's  kitchen  complete  without  a  large 
assortment  of  extracts  such  as  vanilla, 
lemon,  maple  walnut,  etc.,  for  the  making 
of  those  indispensable  cake  fillings  and 
frostings. 

Harmony  in  Seasoning  and  Flavor 

"Flavor,^'  we  are  told  by  Harris, 
"comes  from  the  happy  blendiiig  of  in- 
gredients and  from  the  length  of  cook- 
ing time."  To  achieve  thi^  beginners  first 
leam  to  use  herbs  and  spices  singly;  then 
they  learn  how  to  combine  them  harmo- 
niously, Parfeley,  chives  and  chervil  go 
together;  parsley,  chives  and  basil;  also 
parsley,  burnet  and  thyme  blend.  Tarra- 
gon, on  the  other  hand^  is  such  a  domi- 


neering fellow  he  seems  to  clash  with 
most  iterba,  set  alone  he  is  magnificent. 
A  fine  bouquet  of  herbs  for  the  soup  con- 
sists of  2  sprigs  of  parsley,  2  spngs  of 
thyme,  1  sprig  of  marjoram,  and  J  bay 
leaf,  all  placed  in  a  sack,  which  ia  re- 
moved after  cooking. 

Experiments  show  that  proper  season- 
ing with  herbs,  spices  and  other  condi- 
ments is  not  a  worthless  luxury  for  the 
rich.  Seasoning  actually  stimu-lates  the 
appetite,  increases  the  flow  of  gastric 
juice,  insures  better  digestion,  aids  nu- 
trition, and  as  a  result  a  greater  amount 
of  work  can  be  turned  out  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  Dorothy  put  in  the  front 
of  her  notebook  the  following  quotation 
from  the  book,  Flavor's  the  Thing,  by 
Florence  Harris :  , 

Man  is  endowed  with  the  ^ve  senses  of  see- 
ing, smelling,  tasting,  feeling  and  hearing.  All 
of  these  contribute  to  his  enjoyment  and  ap- 
preciation of  food.  "When  the  food  is  attrac- 
tively cooked  and  garnished  his  sense  of  sight 
ia  gratified.  When  the  food  is  aromatic  with 
spices  and  herbs  his  sense  of  smell  is  pleased. 

When  there  ia  a  harmonious  blending  of 
flavors  and  when  the  texture  pleases  his 
tongue  and  palate  he  enjoys  both  the  taste 
and  the  *'feel"  of  the  food.  The  sense  of  hear- 
ing is  gratified  when  the  cook  hears  the  fam- 
ily say,  "This  is  good  food," 


"^She  Message  Reaches  West  'Norwood" 

C  "The  message  reaches  West  Norwood."  "What  message  T  Among  the  pictures  on  view 
at  the  181st  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Loudon^  England,  our  attention  ia 
arrested  by  the  flbove  title  to  an  oil  painting  depicting  a  Kingdom  publisher  engaged 
in  street  -witnessing  in  Loudon.  As  we  walk  through  the  lofty  rooma  whi*sh  house  for 
the  summer  months  the  works  of  many  of  the  greatest  living  artists,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  fiilent  testimony  wh^ch  is  conveyed  by  this  picture.  There  has  been  much  con- 
troversy in  the  London  press  this  year  about  the  pictarea  that  hare  been  "hung",  due 
to  the  modernistic  tendency  of  many  of  the  artists.  This  in  turn  has  drawn  large  crowds 
to  the  Academy.  Arriving  in  Room  IX,  we  find  hanging  on  the  line  in  the  company 
of  landscapes,  portraits  of  the  greatj  and  flowers  in  jars,  an  impression  in  oils  of  a 
woman  standing  on  the  street  comer  witneesingj  while  a  scarlet  streetcar  rattles  by  in 
the  background.  In  each  hand  she  is  holding  up  magftidiies,  while  her  rather  outsi^ 
placard  proclaims  to  passers-by,  and  even  to  the  fashionable  throng  that  frequent  the 
Academy,  *'The  Chmax  of  God's  Purpose  Is  at  Hand!" 
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Justice  Frank  Murphy 


C  On  July  19,  1M9,  Frank  MTiiphy*  for  nine 
jeikn  asBodate  jtuattaa  of  the  United  Statei*  Su- 
preme CoTirt,  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  the  ago 
of  59,  Though  styled  by  his  biographers  as  a 
"devout  Catholic"  aud  "a  lay  bishop",  and 
though  be  was  given  the  "laat  ritoe"  of  hia 
church,  yet  an  asaociate  justice  once  remarked: 
"H  Frank  Murphy  is  ever  sainted  it  'will  be 
by  the  Jehovah's  witnesses."  A  brief  review  of 
thia  jurist's  life  will  ehow  why  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  would  never  "saint"  Murphy, 
C  Once  the  mayor  of  Detroit,  Murphy  was 
appointed  as  the  goveroor  general  of  the  Philip- 
pine, and  aa  ^ch  ha  introduced  many  reforms 
in  those  ielands.  He  slafihed  the  coBt  of  govern- 
ment, balanced  the  budget,  introduced  wopian 
suffrage  and  the  eight-hour  irorking  day,  Re- 
.tnnung  to  the  States,  Mnrphy  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  and  in  1937  attracted  na- 
tional attention  by  refusing  to  use 'troops  to 
break  up  a  sit-down  atrike.  "If  the  American 
vorkingmen  are  wrong,"  declared  Murphy,  "I 
believe  they  can  he  taught  the  right  way  with- 
ont  writing  the  lesson  in  blood." 
C  Stepping  into  his  next  job,  as  United  States 
attorney  general,  Murphy  began  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  corrupt  political  gangs  in  Kansas 
City  and  Louisiana,  resulting  in  the  jailing  of 
"boBB"  Pendei^fastj  Truman^s  pal.  Murphy  aTso 
eent  Catholic  judge  Martin  T.  Hantanf  a  papal 
knight,  ofE  to  a  federal  prison  for  ^'aeUiog  Jus- 
tin", Manton,  incidentally,  waa  the  one  re- 
sponsible for  wrongfully  keeping  the  directors 
of  the  Watchtower  Society  in  jail  during  the 
hysteria  of  World  War  I. 
€,  In  1940,  liberal  Murphy  waa  nominated  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  There  he 
distinguiBhed  himself  &b  a  staunch  upholder  of 
Constitutional  law  and  one  of  the  most  ^alou« 
defenders  of  civil  liberties  and  human  rights 
tbat  the  high  court  has  ever  had.  Writing  in 
the  Canadian  Bar  Revievf  (April,  1948), 
Hayden  C,  Covington  said  that  Murphy  wag 
"consistently  the  outstandirxg  cha  tu  piou  of 
dvil  liberties  on  the  high  federal  bench".  He 
oruaa^ed  for  the  dowutrodden,  it  is  said. 
C  Murphy  often  tangled  with  other  members, 
lik»  Frankfurter,  and  many  times  he  dissented 
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from  the  majority  of  the  court,  Nefvertheleas, 
Murphy'a  opinions  testify  to  hia  great  judicial 
ability.  *'He  developed  a  cross-fertiliaation  of 
genuine  literature  with  cold  legal  precedent  that 
puts  some  of  his  opinions  onTthat  high  pedestal 
with  Holmes,  Brandeis  and  Cardozo."  [The 
Nin$  YQung  Mefij  Wesley  MeCune,  page  144) 
Moreover,  Murphy's  opinions,  a  ceaseless  de- 
fense of  freedom  of  the  pre93,  speech  and  wor- 
ehipj  staud  as  a  monument  ta  his  untiring  fight 
against  intolerance  and  bigotry, 
<L  Murphy's  love  for  freedom  and  truth  ate 
reflected  in  the  decisions  be  penned,  as,  for  et- 
ample:  "I  believe  that  nothing  enjoys  a  higher 
estate  in  our  society  than  the  right  giVen  by 
the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  freely 
to  practice  and  proclaim  one's  religious  convic- 
tions. The  light  extends  to  the  aggressive  and 
disputatious  as  well  as  to  the  meek  and  acquies- 
cent." [Martm  v.  City  of  Btruther^)  "No  ehap- 
ter  in  human  history  has  been  ao  largely  written 
in  terme  of  persecution  and  intolerance  aa  the 
one  dealing  with  religious  freedom-  .  .  .  The 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  are  living  proof  of  the 
fact  that  even  in  this  natioEi,  conceived  as  it 
was  in  the  ideals  of  freedom,  the  right  to  prac- 
tice religion  in  unconventioual  Tpays  is  still  far 
from  fiecure."  (Prince  v.  Oommomvealth  of 
Maasach'usHis)  '^The  law  fcnowa  no  finer  hour 
than  when  it  outs  through  formal  concepts  and 
transitory  emotions  to  protect  unpopular  citi- 
zens against  discriminatioa  and  persecution." 
^Falho  V,  The  United  St^ites. 
<i_  Manifestly,  a  man  with  as  high  principles  as 
Murphy's  would  never  be  "sainted"  hj  the  same 
Roman  Hierarchy  that  made  concordats  with 
rogues  like  Massolini,  Hitler  and  Franco.  But 
this  is  of  no  conse^uenee,  for  an  honest  Cath- 
olic like  Murphy,  who  gave  the  Lord's  faithful 
witnesses  more  than  "a  cup  of  cold  water",  may 
well  he  remembered  and  rewarded  in  tl;ie  resur- 
rection. (Matthew  10:42;  35:31-46)  Brought 
back  to  live  here  on  earth  in  the  New  World, 
Marphy  will  never  again  have  to  write  opinions 
defending  human  rights,  for  under  the  rule  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  wicked  oppressors  of 
the  righteous  will  have  been  removed  from  the 
earth  forever  1 
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The  Sleep  of  Death 

to  Be  Broken 

THE  canonical  Scriptures  describe  tlie 
dead  in  their  graves  as  asleep.  The 
apostles  of  the  Messiah  frequently  used 
this  appropriate^  hopeful  and  peaceful 
figure  of  speech,  because  it  betokens  aia 
awakening  for  such  dead  ones.  For  in- 
stance, Luke  says  of  Stephen  who  was 
stoned  to  death  for  his  faith^  '"he  fell 
asleep" ;  and  In  recording  Paul's  speech 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  Luke  says  he  used 
the  same  expression :  ^'David  *  .  .  fell  on 
sleep."- Peter  uses  the  same  expression^ 
saying;  ''The  fathers  fell  asleep"  (Acts 
7:60;  13:36;  2  Peter  3:4)  Many  were 
the  times  that  the  apostle  Paul  used  the 
figure  of  speech,  as  the  following  quota- 
tions from  him  show: 

"A  wife  hath  been  bound  by  law  as 
long  time  as  her  husband  may  livey  and 
if  her  husband  may  sleep,  she  is  free  to 
be  married  to  whom  she  will^ — only  in  the 
Lord/' — 1  Corinthians  7:  39,  Young. 

"The  greater  part  [of  the  disciples  ] 
remain  unto  this  present,  but  some  are 
fallen  asleep/^  "If  there  be  no  resurrec- 
tion .  .  .  then  they  also  which  are  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  are  perished,"  "Now  is 
Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become 
the.firstfruits  of  them  that  slept."  "Be- 
hold^ I  shew  you  a  mystery :  We  shall  not 
all  sleep/'— 1  Cor.  15:6/13-18,20,51. 

^'I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are 
asleep,"  "Them  also  which  sleep  in  Je- 
sus will  God  bring  with  him,"  that  is, 
from  the  dead -1  Thessalonians  4 :  13, 14, 

When  God's  kingdom,  the  resurrection 
time,  comes,  Ve  who  are  alive  and  re- 
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main  unto  the  presence  of  ih^  Lord  shall 
not  p  r  ece  de  th  em  that  are  a  s  lee  p. ' 
— 1  Thessalonians  4: 15;  Yotmg;  Eother- 
ham. 

This  same  thought  of  the  dormant  con- 
dition of  the  dead  in  the  graves  runs 
through  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures 
as  well,  from  the  time  that  God  first 
preached  the  good  ne"^'s  of  the  resurrec- 
tion to  the  patriarch:  the  expression,  'lie 
slept  with  his  fathers,''  is  very  common 
in  the  Hebrew;  Scriptures,  But  Job  puts 
the  matter  in  very  forcible  language, 
saying:  ^*0  that  thou  wouldest  hide  me 
in  the  grave,  that  thou  wouldest  keep  me 
secret,  until  thy  wrath  be  past  I"  Job 
here  pictured  a  class  of-  humans,  from 
Abel  on  down  to  and  including  Jehovah's 
witnesses  today.  In  1918,  during  World 
War  I^  God  was  angry  with  the  spiritual 
remnant  because  of  their  failure  as  His 
witnesses  to  the  public,  and  His  anger 
was  foretold  at  Isaiah  12 : 1.  Then  God 
sent  His  Messenger  and  King  Christ  Je- 
sus to  the  temple  for  judgment  qf  His 
people,  and  the  remnant  were  purified 
and  passed  the  judgment  favorably  by 
resuming  God's  public  witness  work.  So 
God's  wrath  agaiust  them  passed  and  He 
reinstated  them.  Job  in  his  sufferings 
desired  a  "change"  of  his  then  condition 
before  he  died.  He  was  willing  to  wait 
out  God's  appointed  time  for  him  to  ex- 
perience that  ''change".  Job  did  get  that 
change  of  condition,  but  after  he  had 
first  said :  "All  tlie  days  of  my  appointed 
time  win  I  wait,  till  my  change  come. 
Thou  Shalt  call,  and  I  will  answer  thee: 
thou  wilt  have  a  desire  to  the  work  of 
thine  hands."  (Job  14:14,15)  But  now 
Job  sleeps  in  the  grave. 
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Jesus  said:  ^AU  tliat  are  in  the  grave 
shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God/ 
thftt  is  to  sayy'Calliiig  them  to  awake  and 
come  to  a  full  knowledge  of  God  and  to 
a  full  opportunity  for  everlasting  life 
in  the  New  World.— John  5 :  25, 28, 29. 

The  death-sleep  is  so  absolutely  a  pe- 
riod of  unconsciousness  that  the  awak- 
ened ones  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
lapse  of  time*  Indeed^  the  Bible  term 
^'sleep"  is  merely  an  accommodated  term, 
for  really  the  dead  are  dead,  utterly  out 
of  existence,  except  as  God's  wisdom 
preserves  their  identity  in  His  memory 
and  He  has  decreed  their  future  awaken- 
ing through  Christ,  their  reorganization 
and  resuscitation-  And  this,  indeed^  wlU 
be  a  RE-CKEATiosr,  a  still  greater  manifes- 
tation of  divine  power  than  was  the  orig- 
inal creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  It  w^ill  he 
the  re-creation  of  billiona  instead  of  the 
creation  of  two  himoans,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  infinite  varieties  instead  of  one 
human  variety. 

The  Bible  testimony  regarding  the 
necessity  for  a^  resurrection  of  the  dead 
is  most  clear  and  explicit*  How  could 
there  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  if 
none  are  dead  but  if,  as  the  religionists 
of  Christendom  maintain^  *all  who  seem 
to  die  are  more  alive  than  they  ever 
were^^  By  this  they  contradict  the  five 
senses  of  every  intelligent  person  as 
well  as  the  positive  declaration  of  the 
inspired  Scriptures,  ''To  all  the  living 
there  is  hope:  for  a  living  dog  is  better 
than  a  dead  lion.  For  the  living  know 
that  they  shall  die:  but  the  dead  know 
not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any 
more  a  reward ;  for  the  memory  of  them 
is  forgotten.  Also  their  love,  and  their 
hatred,  and  their  envy,  is  now  perished; 
neither  have  they  any  more  a  portion  for 
ever  in  any  thing  that  is  done  under  the 
sun.  .  ,  ,  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might;  for  there  is 
no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thou 
goest/' — Ecclesiastes  9 : 4-10. 
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Job  14:  W-21  says:  "Thou  destroyeat 
the  hope  of  man.  Thou  prevailest  for 
ever  against  him,  and  he  passeth :  thou 
ehangest  his  countenance,  and  sendest 
him  away.  His  sons  come  to  honour,  and 
he  knoyj'eth  it  not;  and  they  are  brought 
low,  but  he  perceiveth  it  not  of  them." 
He  must  be  out  of  existence  if  he  does 
not  perceive  anything. 

Note  the  significance  of  the  apostle 
PauVs  words  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
the  resurrection  in  1  Corinthians  15: 12- 
54.  At  verse  12  he  agks:  '*If  Christ  be 
preached  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  how 
say  some  among  you  that  there  is  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead?"  Yes;  if  the 
dead  are  not  dead,  but  more  alive  than 
everj  then  none  are  dead,  and  surely 
there  could  be  no  resurrection  of  such 
ones  not  dead.  Paul  held  no  such  theory 
as  Christendom  does.  Ponder  Paul's 
forceful  argument^  as  he  says:  "If  there 
be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is 
Christ  not  risen,"  but  is  still  dead.  "And 
if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preach- 
ing vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain,"  be- 
cause a  dead  Christ  could  know  nothing 
and  could  help  nobody,  'Tea,  and  we  are 
found  faUe  witnesses  of  God;  because 
we  have  testified  of  God  that  he  raised 
up  Christ:  whom  he  raised  not  up,  if  so 
be  that  the  dead  rise  not.  For  if  the  dead 
rise  not,  .then  is  not  Christ  raised." 
Every;  Christian  that  has  died  is  affected 
by  this,  because,  at  verses  17  and  18, 
Paul. shows  such  dead  Christian  is  also 
out  of -existence  by  saying:  *T;f  Christ  be 
not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain ;  ye  are  yet 
10  your  sins,  Thejj  they  also  which  ^re 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished/' 

But  thank  God,  He  has  raised  up  Christ 
Jesus  from  the  dead  and  will  use  this 
ever-living  Son  to  raise  the  rest  of  the 
dead  that  are  in  the  graves.  What  could 
have  been  eternal  destruction  for  such 
dead,  God  has  thus  through  Christ  con- 
verted into  a  sleep.  G^d's  kingdom  has 
now  been  set  up  and  the  hour  draws  near 
for  all  in  the  graves  to  have  their  sleep 
of  death  broken  by  resurrection, 

AWAKEl 


A  Missionary  in  Cuba 


I  THINK  I  looked  as  sirange  to  the 
Cubans  as  they  did  to  me  aa  I  stepped 
ott  the  bus  with  my  companions  in  Cama- 
guey,  Cuba^  where  for  the  next  few  years 
we  would  live  and  do  our  missionary 
work  of  Bible  teaching.  Strange,  I  felt 
mostly,  because  in  spite  of  the  Spanish 
we  had  studied,  I  caught  about  every 
tenth  word  of  anything  said  to  me,  and 
the  blank  look  I  gave  in  return  no  doubt 
made  them  think  that  I  was  indeed  a 
strange  creature. 

As  we  turned  down  the  street  on  which 
we  were  to  live  for  the  next  few  months, 
we  were  gi;eeted  by  a  solid  row  of  houses 
built  right  up  to  the  narrow  sidewalk.  In 
factj  it  looked  like  one  building  with 
many  doors  and  windows,  and  the  only 
way  one  could  tell  where  one  house  ended 
and  the  other  began  was  by  the  color, 
as  each  family  had  painted  their  section 
to  suit  their  individual  taste  and  no 
doubt  to  distinguish  it  from  their  neigh- 
bor's. 

Ours  was  the  last  one  on  the  street, 
and  we  were  delighted  with  the  inside 
of  it,  with  its  high  f^eilings  and  colorful 
tile  floor Sj  and,  most  of*,  all,  with  the 
cheerful  patio  where  the  owner  had  left 
her  many  plants  and  flowers,  which  add- 
ed to  its  pleasantness.  However,  not 
quite  so  delightful  was  the  charcoal  $tove 
on  which  we  had  to  cook  and  which 
proved  to  be  quite  a  headache  for  the 
first  few  weeks.  Most  of  those  first  morn* 
ings  it  was  the  smell  of  smoke  and  not 
coffee  that  awakened  us,  to  be  greeted 
by  a  frantic  cook  (we  all  took  our  turns 
at  cooking)  fanning  desperately  to 
change  the  smoke  into  fire.  No?w  we  do 
it  jvith  an  ease  that  would  incite  the 
envy  of  many  a  boy  scout. 

We  were  quite  a  curiosity  to  the  neigh- 
borhood children,  and  at  first  it  was  a 
little  awkward  to  have  an  audience  of 
little  ones  climbing  up  to  look  in  the  win- 
dow at  those  Americanos.  Sometimes 
there  would  be  a  few  grownups  iu  the 
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group  who  came  to  satisfy  their  curiosity 
and  to  give  ae  some  helpful  hints  that 
would  aid  us  in  their  country.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  a  friendly  interest  mixM 
with  a  genuine  desire  to  help,  but  only 
now  can  we  appreciate  it,  because  living 
among  them  has  given  us  that  under- 
standing of  them. 

I  adapted  myself  quite  quickly  to  new 
customs  and  habits.  I  think  the  hardest 
thing  for  rae  to  learn  was  the  business 
of  haggling  when  doing  the  daily  shop- 
ping, I  guess  it  embarrassed  me  a  little 
to  keep  refusing  to  pay  the  price  asked- 
Generally?  it  would  De  a  matter*  of  the 
seller's  giving  his  price,  the  buyer  say- 
ing, ''Too  much  "  with  the  result  that  the 
article  would  be  sold  at  less  than  the 
seller  had  asked  and  more  than  the  buy- 
er had  offered  and  at  a  price  that  each 
knew  was  the  right  one  in  the  first  place. 
AJsOi  your  fellow  shoppers  could  always 
be  counted  upon  to  help  you  out  if  the 
seller  was  trying  to  dri^e  a  particularly 
hard  bargain. 

Bus  rides  were  a  novelty  at  first,  since 
busses  stopped  only  for  women,  but  just 
slowed  down  for  the  men.  Being  used  to 
New  York  subways,  the  packed-to-eapac- 
ity  busses  did  not  bother  me,  but  when 
the  men  started  to  hang  all  over  the  out- 
side of  the  bus  it  worried  me  a  little- 
Most  of  the  time  there  would  be  so  many 
men  hanging  on  the  outside  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  conductor  to  step 
outside  and  collect  the  fares  from  the 
sidewalk.  Once  one  of  the  girls  saw  a 
young  man  hanging  out  so  far  that  he 
was  right  in  the  path  of  an  approaching 
telephone  pole  and  a  crash  seemed  in- 
evitable. But  as  the  bus  neared  the  pole, 
he  jumped  off,  ran  around  the  pole,  and 
resumed  his  position  on  the  moving  bus. 

But  what  of  our  experiences  in  our  ac- 
tual missionary  work?  We  ourselves 
wondered  how  much  the  people  knew  of 
God's  Word,  the  Bible,  and  how  they 
would  react  to  the  educational  campaign 
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we  would  carry  on  among  them.  Our  ex- 
periences with  them  are  a  mixture  of 
laughter,  joy  and  thankfulness. 

Laughter,  because,  due  to  the  limited 
knowledge  of  the  language  we  had,  some 
of  the  things  we  told  the  people  proved 
to  he  quite  comical.  For  instance,  one  of 
us,  relating  her  experience  to  the  others 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  could  finally  un- 
derstand why  the  woman  had  looked  so 
worried  when  she  was  told  that  God 
would  destroy  all  the  Pescadores  (fisher- 
men) when  she  meant  to  say  fecadores 
(sinners).  Further  questioning,  too,  re- 
vealed that  the  lady  was  a  fisherinan's 
wife,  which  did  not  help  the  situation 
any.  We  thought  that  was  pretty  bad 
until  we  heard  of  one  of  our  other  com- 
panions tell  of  the  time  she  had  told  a 
man  he  was  a  fine  caballo  (horse)  when 
she  really  meant  to  call  the  gentleman  a 
fine  daballero. 

Joy,  because  there  is  no  greater  joy 
than  that  of  helping  people  of  good-will 
find  the  treasures  of  truth  as  contained 
in  the  Bible.  Would  you  not  be  joyful, 


for  instance,  if  you  could  see  someone 
who  after  only  a  few  months  of  study 
could  appreciate  and  understand  the 
Bible  enough  to  be  able  to  help  others 
by  participating  in,  the  same  work  with 
you?  Especially  if  that  someone,  some 
four  months  previous,  had  said  to  you 
as  you  handed  him  the  Bible,  "This  is  the 
iiTijt  time  I  have  had  one  in  my  hand," 

Thankfulness,  because  so  wonderfully 
did  these  people  of  good-will  progress 
that  after  three  years  they  were  able  to 
take  over  the  responsibility  of  helping 
all  the  people  in  Camaguey  and  it  was 
thought  wifie  to  send  us  on  to  other 
fields.  When  the  time  came  to  leave  the 
little  airport  was  crowded  with  all  those 
we  had  learned  to  love  so  much.  In  fact, 
an  onlooker  seeing  the  genuine  love  ex- 
pressed asked,  '''Who  are  these  American 
people  and  what  have  they  done  for  you 
that  you  seem  to  love  them  so  much!  Are 
they  your  English  teachers?"  The  reply 
was,  ''Oh,  no,  we  are  all  Jehovah's  wit^ 
nesses  and  these  are  our  brethren." 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Cuba, 
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Ten  Teats  After 

#  Tlie  storm  clotida  of  threaten- 
ing conflict  imng  over  the  world 
on  the  t^dth  anniversary  of  the 
be^nnlng  of  the  most  terrible  wac 
of  history,  Septeml>er  1,  1039,  the 
date  Hitler  invaded  Poland. 
Wtiile  In  Emope  the  average  man 
was  satd  to  be  getting  on  his  feet, 
the  "distress  of  nations  with  per- 
plexity" continued-  The  Oommu- 
nlat  world  marked  the  day  by  at- 
tacks  on  President  Truraan,  Pope 
Pius  XII  and  Tito  of  Yngo- 
slavia.  The  pope  protested  the  op- 
position to  the  Roman  Catholic 
orgQDizatlon  -  in  Poland  and 
sought  to  explain  away  the  Pa- 
pacy's part  in  Wflrld  War  II. 

In  Japan  General  MacArthur 
said  that  after  four  years  since 
the  Japanese  surrender  the  Japa- 
nese had  earned  the  right  to  an 
Immediate  peace  treaty  by  vir- 
tue of  their  esiemplary  conduct 
since  the  war's  end. 

Three-PowcT  Talks 

^  Eeporta  on  the  three-power 
economic  tallis  by  American, 
British  and  Canadian  officials  at 
Wastilngton  in  early  September 
filled  the  newspapers,  but  meant 
little  to  the  average  reader, 
whose  grasp  of  economic  manipu- 
lations Is  small.  However,  most 
people  realize  that  if  an  individ- 
ual <or  nation)  spends  more  than 
he  earns  his  credit  goes  down 
proportionately.  That  kind  of 
economics  can  last  only  so  long. 
The  three-power  conference  used 
big  words  to  describe  this  diffi- 


culty, now  aJHIctIng  Britain  a  lit- 
tle more  than  other  European 
countries.  It  was  called  the 
sterllnE-doUar  crisis.  The  ABC 
conference,  as  it  was  called,  was 
not  inharmonious.  Also,  they  were 
not  too  Impressive  as  to  results. 
But  with  due  assistance  from  the 
U.  S.  it  was  concluded  that  Brit- 
ain could  skid  along  untU  1952, 
and  by  that  time  perhaps  the  gap 
In  Its  finances  might  be  closed. 
Toward  mid-September  a  **re- 
valuing"  of  the  currencies  of  Eu- 
rope, im-luding  the  pound-sterling, 
in  relation  to  the  dollar  was  be- 
ing predicted  in  financial  circles. 

tr,  X.  Froceedtngv 

^  The  North  Atlantic  treaty 
was  deposited  with  the  United 
Kations  on  September  7.  The  at- 
tendant ceremony  was  called 
the  shortest  on  record.  About  550 
treaties  have  thns  far  been  re- 
corded with  the  International  or- 
ganization. 

The  application  of  the  Himala- 
yan, kingdom  of  Nepal  for  mem- 
bership in  the  U,  N.  was  rejected 
(September  T)  because  of  a  Rus- 
sia n  veto.  The  Soviet  offered, 
however,  to  admit  Nepal  if  na- 
ti^)na  sponsored  by  her  were  ad- 
mitted. The  U.  S.  refused  to 
"swap",  and  so  the  applications 
of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Hungary  and  the  Mongolian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  were  once  more 
turned  down. 

Tlie  struggle  between  the  Vati- 
can and  the  Communist  countries 
uf  Europe  was  brought  into  the 
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U.N.  September  9  when  ft 
Ukrainian-Soviet  charge  wa? 
made  that  the  Vatican  exoom- 
munication  order  against  Oom- 
mu  nlsts  amounted  to  **nioral 
suicide"*  The  Ukraine's  foreign 
minister  told  the  Security  Coun- 
cil that  the  leaders  of  Catholi- 
cism were  supporting  warmong- 
ers and  the  exponents  of  atomic 
warfare. 

Urging  observance  of  United 
Nations  Day  October  24,  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  September  15 
said,  '^The  U,  N.  Is  the  only  bul- 
wark we  have  for  the  peace  of 
the  world." 

Council  of  Europe 

■^  The  Council  Of  Europe's  con- 
sultative assembly,  meeting  at 
Strasbourg,  France,  September  5, 
called  for  the  formation  of  a 
union  of  European  countries  With 
real  power  (within  certain  lim- 
its) over  the  governments  of  the 
member  nations.  The  twelve- 
nation  assembly  of  101  delegates, 
currently  i^estricted  to  debating 
recommendations,  approved  by  a 
Irfrge  majority  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  the  new  Council  of 
Europe  should  he  expanded  into 
a  genuine  i^ederal  authority. 

Oppose  Czech  Church  Law 

^  The  vicars  of  the  Bomau 
Catholic  Church  1  n  Caecho- 
Slovakia  in  early  September  chal- 
lenged the  government's  church 
program,  ending  statements  to 
the  Central  Action  Committee  of 
the  National  Front  rejecting  the 
proposed  church  law*  The  decla- 
ration, said  to  have  been  signed 
by  70  percent  of  the  clergy,  holds 
that  while  the  law  would  raise 
the  salaries  of  the  clergy,  It 
would  do  so  "at  the  expense  of 
clerical  freedom  aitd  of  the  free 
functioning  of  religion",  making 
the  church  d^iendent  on  political 
agents  and  Interests,  The  law 
seeks  to  establish  state  control 
over  appointments,  finances  and 
administrative  affairs  of  all 
churches- 

The  Czech  government  on  Sep- 
tember 9  refused  an  entry  visa 
to  the  Vatican's  new  charge 
d'affaires  for  its  nunciature  to 
Prague. 
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The  Hsirn^  B«nnd'Talrie  TaQa 

#  Xhe  Dutcn  govemment's  ref)- 
re^ntatlves  at  the  Hague  round- 
table  conferentye  drew  up  a  de- 
tailed draft  of  ttie  statute  of  un- 
ion between  the  Netherlands  and 
Indonosls.  and  submitted  it  ft>r 
consideration.  The  proposal  In- 
clnded  three  permanent  bodi^: 
a  council  of  minlatera,  an  inter- 
parliamentary commlsaioa  and  a 
court  The  Indonesian  represent* 
atlves  did  not  like  the  idea  and 
submitted  a  draft  of  an  arrange^ 
ment  much  more  to  their  likinj?, 
hut  fat  too  loose  to  suit  the 
DutdtL  The  steerinja:  committee 
of  the  conference  in  mld-Septem' 
ber  ^adjourned  to  a  Belgian  re- 
sort to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  clears  up  the  differences.  Mem- 
bers of  the  IT,  N.  conciliation 
eommisaion,  who  had  played  a 
passive  role  until  then,  aecont* 
panled  the  delegates  and  were 
expected  to  take  an  active  part 
if  oecess&ry. 

Opening  of  German  FarUament 

^  At  Bonn,  Germany,  the  two 
houses  of  the  Federal  itepubllc 
of  Germany  were  oonetltuted  offi- 
cially (September  7)  as  the  par- 
liamentary sucoesBOr  to  the  pre- 
Hltler  German  Republic.  The 
presidency  of  the  upper  house^ 
the  Bundestag,  although  prom- 
ised to  the  ujinister-president  of 
Bavaria,  Hans  Ehard^  waa  in- 
stead given  to  Karl  Arnold,  min- 
iBter-president  of  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia.  t)r,  Erich  Koehler 
was  named  president  of  the  low- 
er house. 

September  12  Theodor  Heuss, 
liberal  profesfior,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Federal  Kepub* 
Jie  of  Germany,  the  first  German 
president  since  the  death  of  Field 
Marshal  Pdul  von  Hindenburg. 
He  once  supported  Hitler,  hut 
later  broke  with  him. 

September  14  Dr.  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer was  formally  nominated 
chancellor  or  prime  minister  of 
the  new  state.  He  Is,  In  this  ca- 
pacity, the  successor  to  Adolf 
Hitler^  whom  he  hated. 

Visits  to  Spain 

^  King  Abdullah  of  Jordan  In 

early  September  paid  a  visit  to 


Franco  Spain.  It  was  the  flr8^ 
official  visit  of  a  reigning  mon- 
arch to  Spain  in  more  than 
twenty  years. 

Four  Bhlps  of  the  U.  S.  navy 
paid  a  courtfesy  call  at  a  Spanish 
port,  the  Srst  such  risit  jff/m^e  the 
reptibllc  fell  before  the  pope- 
blessed  forces  of  Franco,  Hitler 
and  Mussolini.  The  commander 
of  the  V.  S*  naval  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  eastern 
Atlantic  sptut  an  hour  in  con- 
ference with  Franco. 

Then,  September  14,  Senator 
Pat  MdCarran,  Europe-bound, 
told  reporters  he  Intended  to  djs- 
cuss  with  Franco  the  matter  of  a 
loan  and  full  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  Madrid  by  Washington. 
President  Truman,  asked  about 
this,  said  McCarran  did  not  rep- 
resent the  U.  S.  government. 

Nethei-tands  Religious  Cenana 

^  With  a  gain  of  2.0S  percent 
ainee  Ifi&O,  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  the  Netherlands  was  In 
September  reported  to  be  38,5 
percent  of  the  total.  The  Nether- 
lands Refortned  Church  shows  a 
decrease,  being  now  but  81.03  per- 
cent of  the  totpl-  Other  Protes- 
tant bodies,  except  the  Calvin- 
istsp  also  show  a  loss. 

Finland  Prosecutes  Conunnnista 

<^  The  Finnish  minister  of  Jus- 
tice on  September  9  ttiok  legal 
action  agai  ost  HelslnTsi's  three 
pro-communist  newspapers.  He 
accused  them  of  groea  distortion 
of  facts  during  the  recent  atrltea 
and  of  having  abused  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  by  conducting 
Inflammatory  attacks  on  Pin- 
land's  legal  government 

O^emsalan  Adminlstratiou 

4^  The  U.N.  Con^llatlon  Com- 
nalssion  for  PalestLne  meeting  at 
Lake  Success  in  early  September 
proposed  establishing  separate 
administrations  for  Jewish  and 
Arab  sectors  of  Jerusalem  and 
appointing  an  over-all  United  Na- 
tions admiuistratlon  for  the  en- 
tire city  together  wJth  surround- 
ing villageSf  including  Bethlehem. 
It  also  recommended  "freezing  of 
the  population"  at  the  present 
proportions  of  Jews  and  Arabs. 


Sjrla's  Vote  Law 
4  The  Syrian  Cabinet  on  Sep- 
tember 1?  ratified  the  new  elec- 
toral law  allowing  Syrian  wom- 
tai  to  vote.  The  age  limit  for  vot- 
ers wa6  reduced  from  20  to  aS, 
but  prom^ctive  vcters  m^iSt  hsve 
an  elementary  school  education, 

Indl&  Adopts  Hindi  Lajiguagre 

^  Under  an  article  of  the  new 
Indian  constituliout  adopted  Sep- 
tember 14  by  the  Constituent  Ab- 
sembiy,  the  Hindi  langnage^  writ- 
ten in  Devanagarl  (Sanskrit) 
script,  win  be  the  official  lan- 
gvagB;  ot  the  Indian  Union*  For 
15  years,  however,  English  will 
continue  to  be  used,  and  the  fu- 
ture rarliament  may  extend  it 
beyond  that  time  if  necessary. 

China's  Sorrovi^s 

j%>  In  early  September  CommU' 
niat  guerrilla  forces  were  threat- 
ening Oantorip  approaching  closer 
and  closer.  Fresh  Nationalist 
troops  coming  from  Formosa  suc- 
ceeded In  slowing  the  Communist 
advance  In  other  quarterg,  but 
th  e  C  ouimunists  su  eceeded  In 
eapturl  ng  SI  ni  ng,  government 
seat  of  Tinghai  province. 

A  diaastroua  fire  swept  central 
Chnn^klnj^  on  September  3  and  4, 
leaving  1,000  dead  and  100,000 
homeless. 

The  U,  S.f  charging  a  fireafe- 
down  of  normal  international  in- 
tercourse, on  September  9  greatlj 
reduced  the  number  of  its  diplo 
matlc  representatives  In  Commu- 
nist-held China, 

The  Cotomunlats  meanwhile 
made  'extensive  changes  in  the 
Communist-controlled  areas  of 
China.  ProvLnclal  boundaries 
were  revls&i  and  the  country  was 
divided  Into  six  regional  govern- 
ments. An  extensive  'Inner-Mon- 
golian autonomous  region  was 
also  established. 

The  governor  of  Unnan  In  har- 
mony with  agreements  reached 
with  Gen.  Chiang  Kat-shek  be- 
gan a  sweeping  cleanup  of  pro- 
Communists  m  Kunming,  Sep- 
tember 11* 

Shot  in  Colombian  Congress 

^  Representative  Gustavo  Jim^ 
nez  was  killed  September  8  in  a 
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gim  fisht  ia  tlie  House  of  neprer- 
sentativee  of  Colombia,  iccord- 
luff  to  the  Conservative  news- 
paper Sifflo,  fifty  shots  were  flred 
betweea  sev  eral  of  the  gun- 
toting  la^t^inakers,  Thre^  -of  tliepa 
were  wounded.  TLe  Council  of 
State  met  at  once  to  take  meas- 
ures to  prev«it  «  rpcurrence  of 
violence  In  tte  congressional 
chamber. 

Bolivian  Bebclllon  Ended 

^  A  rebellion  of  right-wing  and 
left-wing  extremists  agatnst  the 
middle^of-the-Koad  Bolivian  gov- 
ernment coTlnrsed  September  15 
after  twpnty  dajrs  of  figlitlng.  The 
rebel  commander-in-chief,  Gener- 
al Froillnn  CallejH,  fled  from 
Santfl  Cruz  by  plane,  aceorapa- 
nled  by  Edmundo  Roca,  national 
reToUitionary  leader, 

U,  S.  Disgraced  at  Feeksklll 

^  Serious  disorder  brolce  out  at 
Peebslim,  N.  Y^^affer  a  concert 
by  singer  Panl  TlobRSon  of  pro- 
nounced Communist  leanings,  on 
the  evening  ^>^  September  4.  It 
was  a  repetition  of  similar  riot- 
ing the  week  before  when  500 
veterana  of  the  American  Legion, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Cath- 
olic WiLi-  Veterans  and  Jewish 
War  Vetecanfl  prevented  the  first 
scheduled  concert  by  the  Negro 
baritone.  The  veterans,  with  re- 
inforcements, were  again  on 
hand  September  4.  While  more 
than  l^i:0O  Jaw-enforcement  offl- 
cera  kept  .the  situation  In  eheck 
until  after  tbe  second  concert 
was  over,  dlEiorder  broke  out 
when  the  audience,  much  larger 
than  the  week  before,  waa  de- 
parting. They  were  attacked,  sup- 
posedly by  teen-agers,  whom  the 
police  did  not  control,  Mrs, 
Roosevelt  and  other  prominent 
Americans  strongly  condemned 
the  disgraceful  affair.  Governor 
Dewey  ordered  a  special  Grand 
Jury  investigation  of  the  mob 
violence  but  seemed  to  preiludge 
the  case  by  saying  it  was  '*obvl- 
ously"  the  Comuiuuiats  who  pro- 
voted  the  trouble. 

Sapreme  Court  Appointment 

^  At  a  press  conference  in  early 
September     President     Truman 
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»aia  the  appointment  of  Fede**! 
judges  was  hiB  most  Important 
task,  going  cm  to  ob^rve  that  he 
had  to  be  sure  that  judges  were 
pre-eminently  q^uallfledT  because 
they  wDiiTd  survive  him  by  a  long 
time  as  public  servants  and  the 
publtc  weifare  was  largely  in 
their  hands.  Sepcember  IQ  a  va* 
<raacr  on  the  Supreme  Court  oc- 
curred on  account  of  the  death 
of  Juattce  Wiley  Blount  Tlutledge. 
The  president  on  the  15th  desig- 
nated Judge  Sherman  Minton,  a 
personal  political  crony  and  a 
liberal,  as  his  choice  to  fill  the 
vacfincy^  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate. 

lichmsd  DD  Aid  to  ScIiodU 

^  The  Democratic  state  commit- 
tee of  New  York  on  September  15 
nominated  former  Gov.  Herbert 
H.  Lehman  for  senator.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  q-ulet  Roman  Catholic 
reisentment  about  the  federal  aid 
to  education  controversy,  the 
former  gx>vernor  said  he  favored 
such  Hid  by  allocation  of  funds 
to  parochial  and  other  private 
schools  for  auxiliary  aerv1cea» 
such  as  transportation,  health 
and  welfare  aid.  In  states  whose 
constitutions  or  statutes  permit 
it-  The  same  day  the  Republican 
hiAX^  committee  of  New  York 
unanimously'  nominated  John 
Foster  Dulles  for  the  Senate. 

Loan  to  Tito 

^  The  U.  S.  on  September  8  ex- 
tended a  loan  of  ^20,000,000  to 
tiie  government  of  Yugoslavia. 
The  deal  was  considered  a  *'eood 
proposition"'  on  both  diplomatic 
and  economic  grounds.  The  credit 
was  authorized  by  the  Eiport- 
ImportBaak  to  aid  Yugoslavia  to 
rebuild  war-damaged  induatrletL 

U.S.  Striken 

#  With  the.  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember 3,000,000  workers  In  key 
U.  S.  Industries,  steels  coal,  auto- 
mobile, aircraft  and  ralUofld^ 
were  ou  strike  or  threatening  to 
strike.  More  than  a  score  of  alr^ 
craft  workers  were  injured  In 
outbreaks  of  vlolenee,  tnoat  of 
them  non-strikers  attacked  by 
CIO  auto  workers.  On  7,200 
miles  of  the  Missouri  Paclflc  rail- 


road there  was  a  halt  of  openir 
tletis.  Mor«  than  20*000  railroad 
workers  were  thrown  oxit  of 
VFi>rfe,  in  eleven  states.  President 
Truman  appealed  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  "truce"  in  the  steel 
mills,  as  steel  workers  sought 
penaloDs  and  wage  boosts. 

Joim  L.  Lewts  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  In  mid-September 
demanded  that  njine  owners 
make  payments  to  the  miaers' 
welfare  funds  or  face  "fiOCLal  con- 
vulElons"* 

Prayer  Book  Anniversary 

^  President  Truman  (Septem- 
ber ^)  told  visiting  Episcopal 
bishops  that  the  teachings  of  the 
Serm&n  on  the  Monot  could  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  pre- 
vent wars»  If  they  could  find  uni- 
versal acceptance.  (On  another 
occasion  the  president  referred 
to  those  who  practiced  the  ser- 
mon as  s^o^b's. )  The  bishops 
(from  Great  Britain  and  British 
West  Indies  >  were  guests  of  the 
American  Church  Union  for  th** 
observance  of  the  400th  anniver- 
sary of  the  publication  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  In  Eng- 
lish. In  September  fifteen  bishops 
of  the  Aiigjieaa  a&d  ProcestaQt 
Episcopal  Communions  partici- 
pated in  the  flrat  solemn  Eu- 
charist of  Thanlcsgiving  ever  held 
In  the  Cathedral  of  St  John  the 
Divine,  New  York» 

Brabazon  I  and  II 

^  The  world's  biggest  dvSi  land- 
plane,'  developed  by  Brltalnj  the 
Brabazon  I^  flew  on  September  4 
for  27  minutes^  at  abou  t  160 
miles  an  hour,  and  landed  safely. 
The  wings  of  the  giant  plane 
epread  230  feet  The  plaoe  is, 
however,  already  obsolete,  and 
another  will  be  built,  Braba- 
zon II,  with  late  Improvements^ 

Intrepid  Flier  Dies 

^  Wm.  P.  Odom,  noted  round- 
the-world  flier,  was  killed  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  5, 
when  his  F-Sl  Mustang  crashed 
Into  a  house  shortly  after  he  took 
off  in  the  Thompaon  troptiy  racft 
A  mother  and  baby  son  were 
killed  in  the  resulting  deatruc- 
tloo  of  their  home* 
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THE  POPE  PURGES  HIS  CHURCH 


CatboUclsiu  Etas'  fought  CommimUuii  on  many  fronts.  Its  failure  Is  evident  tn 
that  It  now  fltrhts  for  Its  life  on  lt»  own  home  front.  Will  papal  excommunication 
of  Catholic  Communists  purge  the  pope's  church?  Will  It  torn  back  the  Red 
tide   that   now   rises   In   the   ranks   of   Catholicism?    And   it  not,   what   will? 


pATHOLICISM  threw  a  desperation 
V^  punch  at  Ccunnmnisni  when  the  pope 
exeotnmiinicated  Catholics  professing 
that  political  doctrine.  Did  the  punch 
land?  With  force f  With  strpng  follow- 
through?"  Did  the  Eed  fo^  go  downf 
Stagger  back?  Or  strike  back?  These 
questions  find  their  answer  in  the  after- 
math of  the  papal  decree  against  Com-. 
munism  issued  on  July  13.  The  official 
translation  from  Latin  of  the  decree  fol- 
lows : 

This  Supreme  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Office  has  been  asked: 

1.  Whether  it  is  lawful  to  enlist  in  or  show 
favor  to  the  Commimist  party  ? 

2.  Whether  it  is  lawful  to  publishj  read  or 
disseminate  books,  newspapers,  periodicals  or 
leailets  in  support  of  Commumst  doctrine  and 
practice  or  write  in  them  any  articles? 

3.  Whether  Catholics  who  knowingly  and 
freely  place  actions  as  specified  in  Nos,  1  and 
^  above  may  be  admitted  to  the  sacraments? 

4.  Whether  Catholics,  who  profe^  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  defend  and  spread,  the 
materialistic  and  anti-Christian,  doctrine  of 
the  GommnnistSj  ipso  factOj  as  apostates  from 
the  Catholic  faith,  incur  excommunication  re- 
served especially  to  the  Holy  See? 

The  most  eminent  and  reverend  fathers, 
charged  with  the  defense  of  matters  pertain- 
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ing  to  faith  and  morals,  after  having  previous- 
ly heard  the  opinion  of  the  consnltors  at  a 
plenary  session  held  on  Tnesday,  the  28th 
day  of  June^  1949^  decreed  that  the  above- 
mentioned  questions  be  answered  as  follows: 

To  No>  1 — In  the  negative,  for  communism 
is  materialistic  and  anti-Christian.  Besides, 
<Jommunist  leaders,  although  they  sometimes 
verbally  assert  th^t  they  are  not  opposed  to 
religion,  show  themselves  neverthelesbj  both 
by  doctrine  and  by  action,  to  be  in  reality  ene- 
mies of  Godj  of  the  true  religion  and  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

To  No,  2 — In  the  negative,  inasmuch  as  this 
is  prohibited  by  law  itself  [of  Canon  1399, 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici]. 

To  No.  3 — In  the  negative,  in  accordance 
with  the  common  principles  governing  refusal 
of  the  sacraments  to  those  not  having  proper 
dispositions. 

To  No,  4 — In  the  affirmative. 

And  on  the  following  Thursday,  the  30th 
of  the  same  month  and  year,  His  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  Xilj  when  informed  of  the  decision 
in  the  usual  audience  granted  to  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Most  Reverend  Assessor,  approved 
and  ordered  to  be  published  the  above  aaswei^ 
in  the  Acta  Apostolieae  Sedis, 

This  papal  decree  concerns  *'not  only 
Italy,  but  all  the  world",  said  the  Vatican 
newspaper  Ossematore  Romano.  This 


means  tJiat  it  tne  aecree  is  uncen  m  i^ue 
valuej  miUions  of  Catholics  will  be  ex- 
commujiicated^  for  millions  of  them  are 
membera  of  the  Communist  party.  Many 
additional  inillions  support  the  party  by 
votes  or  in  other  ways.  To  illustrate  this, 
in  Catholic  France  there  are  1,000,000 


gests  this  picture  is  as  follows. 

On  July  14  in  an  article  accompanying 
publication  of  the  decree  the  New  Yort 
Times  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  would  ''bar  from  the  sacraments 
those  who  knowingly  and  freely  enlist  in 


Communist  party  members  but  in  the .  or  support  the  Communist  party  and 
last  general  election  the  party  polled     read,  or  write  in  any  kind  of  publication 
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5,000,000  votes-  In  Italy, 
a  99A  percent  Catholic 
country,  2,283,000  are 
members  of  the  Commu- 
nist party  and  8,000,000 
voted  for  the  CommuniBt 
and  left-wing  Socialist 
parties.  The  New  York 
Times  of  July  15  speaks 
of  '12,500,000  Czecho- 
slovaks, 9,000,000  of 
whom  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  2,311,000  of 
Tvhom  belong  to  the  Com- 
munist party".  The  same 
success  story  for  Com- 
munism can  be  read  in 
strongly  Cfitholic  Poland 
and  Hungary  and  other 
parts  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Truly  it  can  be  said  that  many  millions 
of  Roman  CatJiolics  are  Conununists  or 
Communist  supporters,  and  are  there- 
fore hit  by  the  papal  decree  of  excommu- 
nication. 

The  Papacy  Pulls  Its  Punch 

Though  the  blow  lands  upon  many,  the 
papacy  seems  to  have  pulled  its  punch. 
It  lacks  any  sharp  application  that  im- 
parts snap  and  vigor  to  it.  The  extent  of 
its  force  IS  vague  and  confusing  at  best, 
and  in  the  Communist-domifiate<:]  lands 
where  a  knockout  blow  was  needed  most 
it  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  feinting 
motion  that  drew  swift  counterpunching 
from  the  Eed  foe.  The  blow  started  from 
Kome  did  not  thud  home  in  Czecho- 
slovakia," where  the  Catholic  cause  is  on 
the  ropes.  In  the  face  of  sharp  counter- 
blows it  seems  that  the  papacy  is  baek- 
pedaling  rather  than  wading  in  for  a 
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in  support  of  Communist 
doctrine  or  activity".  It 
also  stated  that  any  ex- 
communicated by  this  de- 
cree could  not  repent  and 
get  absolution  from  any 
priest  but  must  have  the 
matter  referred  to  papal 
Rome  and  await  a  deci- 
sion from  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Holy  Office, 
But  two  days  later  the 
Times  quoted  Vatican 
sources  as  saying  the 
clergy  would  conduct  no 
witch  hunt  for.  Commu- 
nists in  their  parishes 
and  only  when  a  "widely 
known  Communist 
should  attempt  to  at- 
tend church  and  receive  the  sacraments 
he  might  be  ousted  by  the  priests''  and 
that  '*if  a  Communist  renounced  the 
party  and  asked  for  forgiveness  from 
his  confessor,  this  would  be  granted, 
without  any  additional  formality  re- 
quired to  wipe  out  the  excommunica- 
tion". 

Again,  Vatican   circles   said  not  all 

Communists  are  automatically  excom- 
municated. If  Catholics  joined  the  party 
thinking  it  would  not  conflict  with  theiV 
religion  they  would  not  suffer  automatic 
excommunication,  but  only  if  they  con- 
tinued in  the  party  after  learning  of  the 
decree.  However,  it  seems  that  some  can 
remain  Communists  and  also  Catholics, 
if  refusal  might  '^mean  arrest  or  even 
death".  In  other  words,  forget  Jesus' 
words  about  being  ''faithful  unto  death". 
(Revelation  2 :  10)  Also,  those  who  mere- 
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Jy  support  Communisni  with  votes  or 
money  incur  no  excommunication.  Does 
not  all  this  conflicting  interpretation 
smack  of  hedging!  Marriage  is  one  of  the 
sacramentSj  and  at  least  the  sacraments 
are  to  be  denied  Communists  who  remain 
in  the  party  after  this  decree.  This  was 
announced  on  July  17.  But  on  Angnst  17 
the  ruling  was  published  that  the  church 
would  marry  two  avowed  Communists  if 
they  would  rear  their  children  as  Cath- 
olics! 

Counterpunches  Subdue  the  Decree 

^  Note  how  the  papal  punch  at  C^ommu- 
nism  has  been  pulled  in  Communist- 
controlled  countries.  Through  fear  the 
blow  has  not  been. allowed  to  land.  A  Ee- 
ligious  News  Service  dispatch  from  Ber- 
lin said:  "Konrad  Cardinal  Vbn  Prey- 
sing's  office  here  announced  that  the  ex- 
communication decree  recently  promul- 
gated by  the  Vatican  against  Eoman 
Catholics  assisting  the  Communists  w4U 
not  be  read  from  pulpits  in  Berlin  or  the 
Soviet  Zone  because  Red  offtcials  have 
threatened  to  arrest  clergymen  and  lay- 
men discussing  the  subject  in  public/' 

In  France  the  same  listlessness  is  ap- 
parent. A  New  York  Times  correspond- 
ent wrote  for  its  August  7  issue;  "In 
each  place  the  local  priest  was  asked 
what  had  happened  in  his  congi^egation 
since  the  issuance  of  the  decree.  In  vil- 
lage after  village  the  story  wi^s  the  same. 
Nothing  has  happened.  The  priests  have 
not  even  mentioned  the  Vatican  decree 
at  mass  or  posted  it  on  the  church  doors 
as  the  edict  requires. ...  A  known  Com- 
munist was  supposed  to  be  godfather  at 
a  baptism.  The  priest  said :  'He  is  a  good 
fellow.  Why  start  anything?  So  I  let  him 
act  as  godfather/  " 

In  Poland  the  government  launched  a 
counterblow  that  stopped  th4  papal  de- 
cree in  its  tracks.  The  Polish  govern- 
ment issued  a  decree  of  its  own  that  will 
''make  priests  liable  to  five  years'  im- 
prisonment should  they  implement  the 
Vatican^s  excommunication  edict".  Arti- 
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cle  4  says:  ^Ue  who  misuses  freedom  of 
creed  by  refusing  to  let  another  person 
participate  in  a  religious  ceremony  be- 
cause of  political,  social  or  scientific  ac- 
tivities or  opinions  is  liable  to  imt)rison- 
ment  of  up  to  five  years/'  Another  ar- 
ticle provides  penalty  for  anyone  who 
"forces  another  person  by  whatever 
means  to  participate  in  religious  wor- 
ship or  ceremonies^  or  who  illegally  pre- 
vents another  person  from  taJking  part 
in  such  ceremonies  or  worship".  As  a  re- 
sult, the  N.  Y.  Times  correspondent 
found  that  in  Poland  the  Vatiean^s  de- 
cree has  had  ''no  discernible  effect  on  the 
party  membership'^  He  also  reports: 
''If  the  Vatican's  decree  ordering  the  ex- 
communication of  all  Communists  and 
supporters  of  Communism  was  intended 
to  have  an  immediate  effect,  it  has  failed 
in  that  purpose  in  Poland.  .  .  .  The 
church  hierarchy  is  evidently  loath  to 
implement  the  decree  at  this  time/' 

Note  the  following .  Religious  News 
Service  dispatch  of  July  18  that  gives 
Czechoslovakia's  explosive  reaction  to 
tiie  papal  decree: 

Prague — A  law  is  being  drafted  that  will 
give  the  Communist-dominated  government 
virtually  complete  control  of  the  Homan  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Czechoslovakia^  it  waa  an- 
nounced here  by  the  government's  official  news 
agency,  ,  ,  .  Observers  here  believe  ti\at  an- 
nouncement of  the  proposed  law  constitutes  a 
direct  answer  by  the  government  to  the  Vati- 
can's'  decree,  of  excommunication  which  Min- 
ister Cepicka  called  a  "most  foolish  .  .  ,  act 
of  a  foreigner  who  does  not  know  our  country 
at  alP\  Cepieka  claimed  that  90  percent  of  the 
population  last  year  voted  approval  of  the 
government  in  elections  and  said  that  fully 
one-third  of  Czechoslovakia's  9,000,000  Cath- 
olics belong  to  the  Communist  party. 

"Let  no  one,"  he  declared,  "have  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  any  one  who,  in  any  way, 
should  attempt  to  carry  out  this  directive  of 
the  Vatican  perpetrates  treason.  All  acts  vio- 
lating valid  laws  will  be  punished  as  such. 
Whoever  tries  to  carry  out  on  our  territory 
the  order  of  the  main  enemy  of  our  state  (the 


pope)^  let  huB  count  on  the  fact  that  he  must 
forfeit  bJI  right  to  call  himself  &  C&ech  or 
Slovak," 

Catholicism  Retreats  in  Czechoslovakia 

And  was  this  challenging  gauntlet  cast 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  Czechoslovakia  fearlessly  snatched  up 
and  the  battle  joined^  Did  the  prelates 
obediently  and  zealously  relay  the  ex- 
communication blow  launched  bv  the  sup- 
posed '^^icar  of  Chrisrt  Hardly,  The 
.New  York  Times,  August  10,  reported 
that  a  hi^h  Roman  Catholic  churchman 
there  said  '*it  was  one  thing  for  the  Vati- 
can to  state  a  theoretical  proposition"' 
but  '^'still  another  thing  for  a  Czecho- 
slovak to  put  the  edict  into  practice". 
"This  is  a  Communist  country  and  every- 
one cannot  be  excommunicated/'  he  said. 

Previo\3sly  Vatican  circles  had  said 
that  the  excommimication  of  convinced 
Communists  was  automatic  and  that  '^ex- 
communication has  no  need  of  a  material 
executor  who  can  be  traced  and  pun- 
ished''. In  Czechoslovakia  the  press  has 
maintained  this  saine  position ;  biiit  the 
higli  churchman  above  quoted  said  that 
^'unless  specifically  stated  no  one  had 
been  esconununicated".  This  same  Times 
report  also  said: 

A  Communist  National  ComniiUe^  chair- 
man, who  headed  a  delegation  that  recently 
called  on  Archbishop  Josef  Matocha  of  Olo- 
mouc,  asked  whether  his  delectation,  as  Com- 
munists,  were  to  consider  themselves  exeom- 
municated,  The  arehhishop,  he  said,  replied 
that  they  should  await  explicit  action  by  the 
church  in  CzerliosJovakia  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, continue  to  -^orship  as  always. 

Out  of  Moscow  came  stinging  denun- 
ciation of  the  papal  decree.  After  claim- 
ing this  was  the  Vatican's  contribution 
to  the  '^cold  war^',  the  Moscow  radio 
hurled  the  following  counterpunch : 

Today  the  Vatican  has  taken  its  stand  firm- 
ly on  the  side  of  the  most  Dxtreme  reaeti(Jn, 
The  Holy  See  has  not  the  shghtest  intention 
of  excoEnmunicating  those  who  publicly  call 


for  a  new  war,  for  dropping  atom  bombs.  Peo- 
ple will  hardly  be  iikely  to  forget  that  the 
Vatican  never  employed  against  the  warmon- 
gers and  Fascist  chiefs  thoae  measures  which 
it  today  threatens  the  upholders  of  peace  and 
democracy  [Russian  term  for  Communism h 
On  the  contrary,  the  Vatican  clique  always 
managed  to  live  in  the  greatest  harmony  with 
aggressive  and  Fascist  chiefs. 

For  example.  Hitler's  ally.  Franco,  stained 
with  the  "blood  of  the  Spanish  people,  is  still 
in  high  favor  with  the  Holy  See.  The  Vatican's 
attitude  to  Franco  today  is  a  repetition  of  its 
,.  attitude  to  his  patrons,  Hitler  and  Mussolini, 
not  80  long  ago.  After  the  Fascist  seizure  of 
Ahyasinia  (Ethiopia),  the  pope  himself  offi- 
cially ecngratulated  Mussolini  on  the  victory. 
Even  in  face  of  Oswieeim  and  Buchenwaldt 
Piua  XII  never  found  one  single  word  of  con- 
deTnnation  for  Hitler  and  his  clique. 

All  the  facts  shout  that  the  papacy  is 
not  practicing  what  it  is  preaching — ex- 
communication of  Catholic  Comihunista, 
The  pope  is  purging  his  church  in  theory 
onlyj  not  in  fact.  Granted  that  Commu- 
nism is  guilty  of  much  sin  and  cannot  be 
harmonized  with  Christianity,  still  it  has' 
not  yet  matched  the  deviliehness  of  Cath- 
olic Hitler  and  Catholic  Mussolini.  Hon- 
est Catholics  requested  the  pope  to  ex- 
communicate them,  and  were  told  to 
mind  their  own  business.  Millions  of 
Fascist  and  Nazi  Catholics  fonght  for 
the  Axis.Powers,  but  were  not  excommu- 
nicated* The  record  shows  that  papal 
blessings  accompanied  the  conquests  of 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  Hirohifo  and  Franco. 
The  supposed  persecution  of  Catholic 
hierarchies  at  Axis  hands  was  largely 
smokescreen  to  blind  the  democracies- 
Had  it  been  real,  and  had  the  pope  op- 
posed bloody  World  War  II,  would  he 
not  have  invoked  excommunication  of 
the  Catholic  perpetrators  of  that  global 
blood-bath? 

Lies  and  Smears  Boomerang/ 

Now  some  emotional  Catholics  reading 
this  vrill  shout  that  Jehovah's  witnesses 
are  Communist  because  of  taking  this 
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position*  These  Christians  have  often 
been  slandered  and  libeled  with  the 
Red  smear*  Not  so  long  ago  'Tather" 
Bafeer^s  magazine  Victorian^  published 
at  Lackawanna^  N.  Y*,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing lie : 

The  Gatholie  Press  tells  us  that  the  athe- 
istic government  of  Poland  is  financing  sects 
like  the  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  Catholicity  of  the  people.  '"Watch- 
tower"  salesmen  are  making  the  rounds  of 
homes  with  pamphlets  reviling  the  Church. 
Sunday  lectures  also  are  organized,  denounc- 
ing Catholicism  and  glorifying  Communis. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  instances 
where  Catholic  propaganda  has  painted 
Jehovah's  witnesses  a  fiery  Red.  Biat  let 
these  lying  tongues  now  take  note,  that 
there  is  not  one  Communist  that  is  also 
one  of  Jehovah's  witnesseSj  and  that 
Jehovah's  witnesses  have  never  had  to 
excommunicate  millions  to  purge  their 
ranks  of  Communists  I  And  let  these  Ked- 
smearing  Catholic  aealots  always  re- 
member that  by  papal  aditiission  literal- 
ly millions  of  Catholics  are  also  Commu- 
nists and  many  millions  more  are  sup- 
porting Communism  with  money  and 
votes!  And  let  them  not  forget  that  even 
a  sho^y  decree  of  excommunication  was 
not  enforced  and  could  not  wash  oJff  the 


heavy  splashes  of  Red  that  stain  the 
ranks  of  Catholicism!  The  tables  are 
turned !  Their  charges  boomerang !  They 
have  dug  a  pit  for  Jehovah's  witnesses; 
they  have  fallen  into  it  themselves  I  Now 
let  them  wrestle  with  the  beam  in  their 
own  eye  before  worrying  about  motes  in 
the  eyes  of  others. 

One  final  thought  to  consider;  Catholi- 
cism is  no  bulwark  against  Communism* 
It  prepares  the  ground  for  Communistic 
seed.  It  has  spawned  poverty  and  op- 
pression in  the  countries  it  has  so  long 
dominated*  It  has  not  ^aught  the  Bible. 
It  has  not  built  up  a  faith  that  is  resist- 
ant to  atheism.  Hence  it  is  that  Commii- 
ijism  has  taken  such  strong  root  in  the 
Catholic  soil  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia^ 
Hungary,  Yugoslavia  and  even  in  Cath- 
olic Italy,  Knowledge  of  the  Bible  builds 
a  shield  of  faith  that  w^ill  turn  aside  the 
fiery  darts  of  atheistic  Communism,  and 
this  knowledge  and  shield  Catholicism 
does  not  offer,  Jehovah's  witnesses  do 
have  it,  and  that  is  why  they  have  not 
one  single  Communist  in  their  ranks.  All 
those  who  possess  such  knowledge  and 
live  by  it  will  be  delivered  from  all  op- 
pressive forms  of  human  government  at 
Armageddon;  to  live  thereafter  under 
the  peaceful  reign  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
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Meet  Crusader  McGratk 

■^  On  August  10  Senator  McGraih,  now  attorney  general,  served  as  chief  speaker  at  » 
Kjiights  of  Co]uffibu&  convention  in  Portland,  Oregon,  He  said  Catholics  must  ^'rise  up  and 
put  on  theanuor  of  the  clntfcli  militant  in  the  battle  to  save  Ckriatianity  and  democracy". 
He  urged  a  'Tjold  offensive"  against  the  "carrion-demon  of  crass  mateiialism".  '^Piety  and 
patriotism  alike  demand  s  reminting  of  the  coinage  of  pur  Christian  civilization.  They  de- 
mand an  esorcigm  of  materialism  and  Godleaaneas.  "We  must  declare  that  the  law  of  Christ 
makes  illegitimate  much  that  pretends  to  he  legal j  that  our  politics,  our  economics^  our  edu- 
eationj  our  sociologyj  must  not  only  be  moralLaed  but  vigorously  evangelized,"  he  said,  then 
added  significantly:  *'Thig  cannot  be  done  by  aSecting  a  dlken  piety  or  some  sentimental  va- 
poring, but  by  example,  and  a  determined,  manly  application,  in  the  manner  of  St.  Paul, 
resolute  and  muscled  in  character.  And  if  -we  Catholics  must  stand  alone  in  that  battle^— far 
better  the  valiant  fcAV  than  the  indifferent  many.  The  Spartan  advice  still  holds :  'If  thy 
sword  is  too  short  stay  dose  to  thine  enemy.'  "  But  Paul  did  not  use  musde  to  evftngelize,  nor 
the  sword,  nor  Spartan  methods.  Strange  talk  this,  from  the  attorney  general,  that  urges  a 
religious  group  to  militantly  save  the  nation. 
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Duncan  Disgraced 
by  Patriotic  Folly 

Mob  violenoef  done  tn  the  mmie  of  the  flagf,  led  by  proiul-' 

neitt  cttlzene^  participated  tn  by  American  Lef^onnalres, 
Aipported  bj  cursing  dty  ofUdals,  unt^poaed  by  the  palioe, 
brlng^a  ahame  to  Duncant  Oklahoma*  But  many  residents 
<a.  Duncan  have  no  sympathy  for  mobi  gr  mob  mle^ 


WOULD  you  seek  to  honor  God  by 
serving  Satan?  Would  you  increase 
His  worshipers  by  the  forced  conversions 
of  a  devilish  Inquisition?  Would  you 
teach  democracy  by  practicing  moboc- 
racy?  Would  yon  inspire  respect  for  the 
■flag  by  violating  the  principles  for  which 
it  stands  t  Would  you  defend  Constitu- 
tional law  and  order  by  scuttling  them  in 
a  spree  of  lawless  disorder  and  mob  vio- 
lence? Would  you  go  noHh  to  get  south  t 
climb  up  to  ^et  down  ?  jump  into  water  to 
dry  offi  put  on  overcoats  to  get  cool  in 
summer?  or  strip  off  to  warm  up  in  win- 
ter f  How  foolish  to  try  to  accomplish 
such  purposes  by  procedures  so  opposed ! 
The  one  attempting  it  could  only  err ;  "in 
the  greatness  of  his  folly  he  shall  go 
astray/'^Proverbs  5:23. 

It  was  just  such  folly  as  the  foregoing 
that  led  astray  some  patriotic  citizens  of 
Duncan,  Oklahoma,  They  tried  to  teach 
democracy  by  practicing  mobocracy, 
tried  to  inspire  respect  for  the  flag  by 
violating  its  principles,  tried  to  defend 
the  Constitution  by  scuttling  it,  tried  to 
convert  others  to  their  brand  of  patriot- 
ism by  using  force.  They  wanted  to  mold 
everyone  into  their  patriotic  pattern. 
There  was  not  room  in  their  narrow 
minds  for  more  than  one  way — their  way 
— of  expressing  love  of  country.  ■  So, 
snatching  up  the  ugly  cudgel  of  mob  vio- 
lence they  sought  to  club  the  dissenters 
into  conformity  with  their  own  narrow 
rut.  No  Constitutional  law  establishes 
their  patriotic  ritual  or  brands  as  a 
heretic  any  who  fail  to  conform,  yet  they 
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overran  the  flag's  principles  in  a  vain 

attempt  to  force  participation  in  their 
outward  show  of  ceremony  and  formal- 
ism. In  their  folly  they  went  astray,  and 
brought  disgrace  to  their  city. 

Following  their  usual'  policy,  the  pub- 
lic press  failed  to  give  the  facts  and 
whitewashed  the  wrongdoers.  Only  the 
highlights  of  Duncan's  patriotic  folly  can 
be  given  here.  Jehovah's  witnesses  ar- 
ranged to  hold  an  assembly  for  worship 
in  Duncan^  July  15-17,  the  climax  of 
which  was  to  be  a  public  Bible  lecture. 
The  high  school  auditorium  was  contract- 
ed for  as  the  assembly-place,  and  adver- 
tisement of  the  public  talk  began.  Leaf- 
lets were  distributed  on  the  streets  and 
from  door  to  door,  placards  were  placed 
in  store  windows,  and  by  permission  of 
City  Manager  John  Bender  two  large 
street  banners  were  stretched  over  the 
main  street. 

Delinquency  of  Officials 

Enter  Police  "Chief  Raymond  Webb. 
He  was  police  chief  in  Guthrie,  Oklaho- 
ma, when  police  interfered  with  the  work 
of  Jehovah's  witnesses  there.  Now,  Webb 
demanded  that  the  streamers  be  taken 
down,  after  police  and  Are  department 
personnel  had  assisted  in  hanging  them. 
Why?  He  said  they  blocked  motorists' 
vision  of  traffic  lights.  They  did  not.  The 
real  reason?  Webb  was  only  an  inglori- 
ous puppet,  whose  strings  were  pulled  by 
City  Commissioner  O.  B.  Powers.  When 
Powers  was  approached  he  generously 
seasoned  Ms  speech  with  blasphemous 
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curbing  as  he  shouted  that  the  signs  must 
come  down^  could  go  up  nowhere  else, 
that  all  the  city  commissiDners  were 
American  Legionnaires  and  in  harmony 
with  him  in  opposing  the  witnesses,  and 
then  threatened  to  '"knock  your  damn 
head  off".  That  was  on  Thursday,  July  14. 

On  Friday,  July  15,  the  wholesale  re- 
moval of  the  placards  from  store  win- 
dows began  till  few  were  left.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  organized  and  concerted  pres- 
sure had  been  brought  to  bear.  However, 
when  witnesses  called  on  storekeepers 
and  explained  the  work  and  disproved 
tlie  misrepresentations,  many  of  the 
placards  were  returned  to  the  windows. 
But  recurring  rumors  and  threats  nlade 
it  evident  that  tr.ouble  was  brewing  for 
the  public  meeting.  Influential  0.  B. 
Powers  rabble-roused  by  airing  his  dis- 
like for "  the  witnesses.  Pressure  was 
brought  on  Dion^Wood,  school  superin- 
tendentj  to  eancej  the  contract.  Mr^  Wood 
even  went  to  reason  with  unreasonable 
Powers,  to  no  a^aih  Through  it  all  fhe 
school  superintendent  "proved  that  he 
was  a  real  American,  appreciating  that 
patriotism  involved  more  than  flag-wav- 
ing. He  stood  by  his  contract^  and  cham- 
pioned free  speech,  worship  and  assem- 
bly. 

On  Saturday  the  temperature  of  pa- 
triotic hotheads  rose  higher*  Witnesses 
preaching  the  gospel  from  door  to  door 
in  near-by  Coman'ehe  were  mobbed  by 
several  hundred  persons,  forced  into 
their  cars  and  run  out  of  town.  In  Dun- 
can that  afternoon  during  advertising 
on  the  streets  threats  of  violence  piled 
higher.  Roving  hoodlums  taunted  and 
cursed  the  ministers,  tore  the  Bible  mag- 
azines from  their  hands  and  ripped  the 
advertising  placards  from  their  backs. 
Chief  mobster  and  prominent  business- 
man R,  L.  March  donned  -brass  knucks 
and  attacked  one  witness.  But  when 
March  saw  that  another  witness  was  tak- 
ing a  motion  picture  of  his  display  of  the 
stormtrooper  spirit  he  abandoned  his 
original  victim  and  charged  and  beat  the 
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photographer  in  an  effort  to  destroy  the 
camera.  He  broke  his.  left  hand:  So  out- 
rageous was  his  conduct  that  the  police 
had  to  arrest  him,  though  they  were  gen- 
erally indifferent  t-o  the  street  mobs  that 
were  assaulting  the  ministers.  The  po- 
lice refused  to  accept  proper  charges 
against  March,  and  by  forfeiture  of  a 
ten-dollar  bond  he  went  free. 

The  MobstevB*  Putsch 

Sunday,  July  17,  was  D-day  for  the 
Nazi-spirited  mobsters.  During  the  morn- 
ing and  early  afternoon  the  mob's  sound- 
car  cruised  the  streets  rabble-rousing 
against  the  witnesses  and  reci'uiting 
gullible  simpletons.  {Proverbs  14 :  15, 
29)  The  Bible  lecture  was  to  begin  at 
3  p.m.  At  2 :  15  p.m.  th^  witnesses  assem- 
bled in  the  auditorium,  about  700,  began 
singing  Kingdom  songs.  Outside  was  a 
mob  of  200  or  300  hoodlums/  Then  into 
the  hall  marched  two  lines  of  about  50 
men  each,  headed  by  one  carrying  an 
American  flag.  A  line  coming  down  each 
side  of  the  hall,  they  met  at  the  stage  and 
the  ones  carrying  the  flags  posted  them- 
selves one  on  each  side- of  the  speaker  at 
the  microphone,  M,  M.  Downie,  a  travel- 
ing representative-  of  the  Watchtower 
Bible  Society. 

The  mob's  spokesman  grabbed  the 
microphone  and  demandM  that  every- 
one sing  the  national  anthem  and  salute 
the  flag  or  be  put  out  of  the  building. 
Then  he  mounted  a  chair  and  led  as 
mobsters  sang  about  a  flag  whose  prin- 
ciples they  were  at  that  very  moment 
touting-  Jehovah's  witnesses  sang  a 
Kingdom  song.  Another  mobster  repeat- 
ed the  demand^  and  led  off  the  singing, 
but  with  the  same  conflicting  result. 
Then  one  of  the  frustrated  hoodlums 
struck  a  young  witness^  who  hit  Mm  back. 
The  light  started,  and  raged  on  for 
thirty  minutes. 

Leading  in  the  mobbing  was  R*  L. 
March  with  his  bandaged  hand  that  he 
had  broken  the  day  before,  his  sister 
Mary  March  Sheppard,  W.  H.  Sharp, 
Jack  Cohen,  Otto  Utt,  Robert  McVay, 


Herbert  Strachan,  George  Smith  and 
Jerry  PitmHn,  The  rioters  brought  their 
weapojjST  but  many  of  them  were  wrested 
from  their  owners  and  used  on  mobster 
heads.  One  mobster  hurled  a  chair  that 
almost  completely  sheared  an  ear  from 
Utt's  head.  Otto  raced  from  the  hall  a 
bloody  mess,  shouting,  "Who  said  the 
witnesses  won't  fights  Look  at  me !"  The 
hoodlums  had  rallied  support  from  sur- 
rounding towns  and  did  not  know  all 
their  cronies,  so  when  a  witness  held 
one  mobster  and  shouted  fgr  another 
piobster  to  hit  hitn,  he  obliged  and 
knocked  out  his  own  man.  Most  of  the 
mobsters  were  World  War  II  veterans 
and  Legionnaires.  Older  Legionnaires 
were  watching  outside  to  see  the  antici- 
pated flight  of  the  witnesses.  When  they 
5id  not  appear  one  of  the  oldsters  took 
his  ball  bat  and  dashed  into  the  building 
to  help.  Soon  he  emerged,  minus  the  bat, 
and  bawling,  *'They  took  my  bat  away 
from  me!"  About  a  dozen  witnesses  and 
an  equal  number  of  mobsters  were  badly 
beaten,  but  even  the  hoodlmns  admitted 
they  got  the  worst  of  it.  When  one  was 
later  asked  if  they  cleaned  out  the  wit- 
nesses he  retorted^  "AVe  couldn't  even 
stop  them  from  singing!" 

Bible  Lecture  Delivered/ 

The  fight  was  halted  by  firemjen  who 
turned  their  hoses  on  the  battlers.  It 
was  one  minute  till  three.  The  micro- 
phone was  gone,  many  witnesses  were 
bloody  and  bruised  with  clothing  torn, 
the  mobsters  were  gathered  in  one  cor- 
ner, and  the  two  fiag-desecraters  re- 
sumed their  position  alongside  the  speak- 
er on  the  platform.  This  was  the  setting 
for  opening  prayer  and  song  and  intro- 
duction of  the  speaker.  Then  for  fifty 
minutes  Mr.  Downie  shouted  his  speech, 
without  microphone,  notes  or  Bible, 
Opening  remarks  that  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses pledged  allegiance  to  Jehovah 
God  and  Christ's  kingdom,  but  respected 
the  flag  and  its  principles  and  obeyed  the 
laws  of  the  land  drew  a  tremendous  burst 
of  applause  from  the  witnesses  them- 
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Belves,  which  seemed  to  knock  the  wind 
from  the  mobsters  and  made  some  of 
them  think  for  the  iirst  time.  By  the  end 
of  the  talk,  which  was  successfully  con- 
cluded, the  mob  outside  was  almost  be- 
yond control  Windows  were  smashed 
arid  firecrackers  thrown  into  the  audi- 
ence. One  of  the  firecrackers  seriously 
burned  a  child  on  the  cheek. 

At  the  conclusion  the. mobsters  wanted 
to  make  a  speech.  They  were  told  they 
could,  but  the  witnesses,  walked  out  on 
them  then.  Who  could  learn  anything 
about  Christianity  or  even  patriotism 
from  such  blinded  tools  of  folly?  Be  it 
said,  however,  that  even  some  of  these 
blinded  ones  got  their  eyes  opened  by 
that  afternoon's  events.  After  the  lecture 
some  of  them  were  chagrined  at  their 
conduct  and  apologized  for  their  part  in 
the  fracas.  The  inhabitanta  of  Duncan 
generally  seem  to  disapprove  of  the  mob- 
bing. But  March  is  set  in  his  evil  way, 
for  Sunday  evening  he  went  to  a  tour- 
ist camp  and  stoned  one  of  the  cars  of 
the  witnesses  and  burned  its  upholstery. 
Other  mobsters  went  to  motels  looking 
for  victims.  One  woman  managing  a 
tourist  camp  was  so  incensed  she  threat- 
ened  to  greet  the  gangsters  with  a  shot- 
gun if  they  returned  to  her  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  presiding  minister  of  the 
Buncan  congregation  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses was  fired  from  his  secular  em- 
ployment because  of  the  mobbing.  But 
Sid  Ca  Id  well,  American  L  egi  onnair  e, 
said  he  was  withdrawing  from  the  Le- 
gion because  of  their  la^wless  share  in  tlie 
rioting*  Which  shows  there  are  some  in 
tliat  organization  who  understand  real 
patriotism,  and  stand  for  it. 

Heal  Patriots  Speak  Out 

Editorially,  the  press  generally  con- 
demned the  mobsters.  The  Shawnee 
News-Star  said:  ''There's  an  uncomfort- 
able parallel  between  Hitler's  troopers 
smashing  a  Jewish  synagogue  and  a 
gang  of  misled  Duncan  veterans  inter- 
fering with  the  worship  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses."  Columnist  Leon  Hatfield  said 
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in  the  Oklahoma  City  Advertiser:  "Okla- 
homa this  week  took  a  high  place  on  the 
national  shame  list  beeauee.  a  small 
group  of  twisted  thinkers  at  Duncan 
committed  an  atrocity  in  the  name  of 
patriotism."  Under  an  editorial  caption 
"The  Duncan  Disgrace"'  the  Frederick 
Press  stated: 

The  United  States  flag  ia  too  aacred  to  be 
used  by  any  group  while  committing  a  crime, 
*  .  »  No  self-respecting  organization,  reli-  ^ 
giouSj  fraternal  or  civic,  will  allow  its  pro- 
gram-  to  be  interfered  with  without  protest 
even  if  the  intruders  seek  immunity  by  dis- 
playing the  U,  S,  flag*  .  ,  .  Some  may  argue 
that  the  Jehovah  witnesses  ought  to  be  glad 
to  salute  the  U-  3,  flag*  Jehovah^s  witnesses 
interpret  the  Bible  to  mean  that  it  is  a  form 
of  idolatry  to  salute  anything  man-made* 
Many  have  paid  with  tfieir  lives  for  refusing 
to  salute  the  flag.  The  TJ.  S.  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  on  this  .^ and  decided  that  the  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  cai^  not  be  compell^  to  salute 
the  U,  S,  flag  when  it  conflicts  with  their  con- 
science. When  Mussolini  began  hi3  purges  in 
Italyj  Hitler  in  -Germany  and  Franco  in 
Spain  the  first  group  that  was  sent  to  the 
concentration  camps  is  said  to  have  been  Je- 
hovah's witnesses.  And  while  many  of  them 
were  tortured  to  death  few  if  any  of  the 
faithful  are  said  to  have  been  conquered. 
Jehovah's  witnesses  love  the  United  States. 
But  they  believe  they  are  disobeying  God 
when  they  join  a  combat  organization  whose 
object  is  to  kill. 

Newspaper  columns  devoted  to  pub- 
lishing reader  comment  were  sprinkled 
witli  letters  condemning  the  Duncan 
mobsters,  but  most  remarkable  was  the 
expression  of  Erie  P.  Halliburton  car- 
ried in  the  Duncan  Daily  Sarnier,  July  24* 
He  is  one  of  the  owners  of  the  extensive 
Halliburton  interests  (relative  to  the  oil 
industry)  in  Duncan^  and  many  Duncan 
citizens  work  for  him*  His  statement 
shows  rare  insight*  It  follows  : 

Duncan  made  the  front  page  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  many  other  metropolitan 
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newspapers  as  a  result  of  the  unpleasant 

episode-  between,  certain  citizens  and  the  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  last  Sunday.  It's  the  kind 
of  publicity  that  the  Ku  Kluxers  are  giving 
Georgia  and  other  states.  Such  publicity  is 
undeserving  of  our  city,  yet  it  is  given  more 
news  space  than  the  kinder  publicity  that 
the  chamber  of  commerce  tries  to  get  pub- 
lished throughout  the  nation, 

I  do  not  share  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
Jehovah's  witnesses,  but  I  would  defend  with 
my  life  theip.  right  to  practice  their  religious 
faith,  and  I  would  do  the  same  for  any  other 
religious  denomination*  If  it  has .  been  the 
practice  of  the  school  board  and  the  superin- 
teu'Sent  to  allow  other  religious  denomina- 
tions to  iiie  the  auditorium — ^and  I  am  told 
the  Baptists  pay  $50  a  month  for  the  privilege 
of  using  the  auditorium  for  Sujiday  school 
classes  every  Sunday  morning^then  they 
were  within  their  rights  by  not  discriminat- 
ing against  the  Jehovah's  witnesses  when  they 
allowed  Jehovah's  witnesses  to  use  the  audi- 
torium. 

As  I  understand  the  belief  of  the  Jehovah's 
witnesses,  they  place  God  above  any  govern- 
ment. They  are,  therefore,  opposite  of  any 
Communists,  who  place  Comniuniam  above 
God,  and  any  other  government  other  than 
Communisni.  Perhaps  this  would  not  be  a  bad 
world  if  we  all  placed  God  above  political 
ideologies.  At  least  we  would  avoid  devastat- 
ing wars,  caused  generally  by  people  who 
plaee  government  ideologies  above  God,  Those 
Jehovah's  witnesses  who  refused  to  register 
for  the  draft  went  beyond  their  belief.  [None 
refused  to  register;  press  reports  that  con- 
fused identity  may  have  left  that  Irapreaaion,] 
But  those  Jehovah's  witnesses  who  registered 
for  the  draft  and,  as  conscientious  objectors 
refused  to  fight,  were  within  their  rights.  If 
we  had  all  been  this  kind  of  a  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesSj  including  our  enemies,  there  would  have 
been  no  war. 

Let  he  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone. 
Was  it  the  J  eh  o  vaJi's  witnesse  a  who  were 
holding  a  peaceful  meeting,  for  the  purpose 
of  worshipLtig,  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
scienees,  God  as  they  understand  Him,  or  was 

{Continued  on  page  28) 
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WTH  the  harvest 
gathered  in,  the 
cellar  and  barn 
crammed  with  more 
than  enough  to  keep 
his  family  through 
the  coming  winter- 
timej  a  wise  man  is 
prone  to  boast  of  his 
foresight  and  indus- 
try. But  when  he 
brags  of  his  accom- 
pli s  h  m  e  n  t,  let  him 
remember  that  he  is 
not  the  only  animal 
that  works  hard  all 
summer  laying  up 
provisions  against  a 
time  of  scarcity. 
There  are  many  lowly 
creatures — insects, 
birds  and  mammals 
— that  silently  do 
the  same  thing- 
Working  industriously  as  farmers,  gar- 
deners, butchers,  dairymen  and  honey- 
gatherers,  these  go  about  garnering  in 
grain,  hay,  meat,  nuts  and  sugar  with 
seemingly  more  foresight  than  many  hu- 
mans. 

The  best-known  examples  of  those 
among  wild  life  that  store  up  food  for 
the  wintertime  are  the  bees  and  squirrels. 
Bees,  if  not  given  a  furnished  house  by 
man,  first  set  about  constructing  a  suit- 
able warehouse  and  apartment  of  excep- 
tional beauty  and  utility.  The  first  few 
floors  of  a  hive  contain  the  sleeping  quar- 
ters for  some  5,000  workers  as  well  as  a 
huge  nursery  for  the  young.  On  the  up- 
per floors^  where  there  are  thousands  of 
cells,  the  winter's  supply  of  pure  honey 
is  sealed  away  in  airtight  containers  of 
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wax.  As  long  as  there  is  any  empty  space 
in  this  attic  the  bees  continue  working, 

Mr.  Squirrel,  in  storing  away  his  nuts 
for  the  "winter,  is  more  sagacious  than 
the  bee.  Not  only  does  he  hide  them  away 
in  hollow  trees,  but  he  also  buries  any 
number  of  nuts  in  the  ground,  just  to 
make  sure  he  is  not  caught  short  if  mis- 
fortune robs  him  of  his  cache  in  the 
trees.  So  often,  however,  the  squirrels 
themselves  forget  where  they  bury  their 
winter  supplies  and  soon  a  new  crop  of 
young  trees  is  growing  up  from  the  un- 
claimed nuts. 

Other  rodents  that  lay  up  a  good  sup- 
ply of  fodd  before  the  snow  flies  include 
the  mice,  gophers,  beavers  and  pikas. 
Comes  autumn,  field  and  harvest  mice 
and  other  species  that  live  in  or  near 
cultivated  fields  of  grain  fill  their  nests 
and  burrows  with  a  good  supply  of  these 
man-raised,  hunger-satisfying  kernels. 
But  when  it  comes  to  stealing  grain  from 
the  farmers,  the  mouse  is  one  of  the. 
smallest  of  petty  thieves  compared  with 
his  cousin,  the  gopher.  In  the  great  grain 
states  of  Minnesota,  low^a  and  the  Dako- 
tas  the  amount  of  grain  hauled  off  by 
gophers  is  said  to  be  a  serious  taxation 
on  farmers. 

Gophers  dig  vast  tunnel-works  under- 
ground. A  gopher  is  among  the  most  iii- 
dustrious  of  workers,  digging  as  much 
as  a  SOO^yard  tunnel  in  48  hours.  That 
is  about  1,000  times  its  own  length.  If  a 
man  were  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work 
he  would  have  to  shovel  out  a  half-mile 
trench  a  foot  deep;  and  remember  the 
gopher  does  it  all  by  hand :  no  pick  and 
shovel  for  him !  Public  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  pocket  gophers  do  not  fill  their 
cheek  pouches  with  the  excavated  dirt 
and  carry  it   out.  Instead,  after  they 
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shovel  a  good  pile  beneath  and  behind 

them,  they  turn  around  and  push  it  on 
out,  bulldozer-fashion.  Their  large  cheek 
pocketSj  however,  are  not  idle  append- 
ages, but  are  used  to  carry  in  seeds, 
grain  and  nuts  for  the  side  chambers 
of  their  rambling  homes. 

Another  member  of  the  rodent  family 
that  outsmarts  winter  hunger  by  filling 
up  the  ''larder"  ahead  of  time  is  that 
famous  dam-building  fellow  with  pro- 
verbial energy  ;to  work,  the  beaver.  Dur- 
ing the  summertime  these  wise  creatures 
build  a  dam  and  stock-pile  the  pond  thus 
formed  with  a  good  supply  of  limbs  off 
poplar,  alder,  swamp  ash  and  willow 
trees*  Then  when  streams  and  ponds  are 
frozen  over  and  deep  snow  covers  the 
ground  the  beavers  live  on  the  bark  of 
the  limbs. 

Farmers,  in  "making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines",    and  piling   it   away  in   their 

barns  for  the  winter,  only  mimic  the  low- 
ly little  pika.  Smaller  than  the  common 
hare,  the  pika  lives  at  very  high  alti- 
tudes— up  to  16,000  feet;  never  below 
the  timber  line — in  the  Alps,  Himalayas 
and  Eoekies.  Europeans  call  the  pika  the 
''piping''  or  'Wling^'  hare,  due  to  its 
shrill  bark,  while  the  American  Indians 
name  it  'little  chiefs  Instinctively  and 
ingeniouslyj  "little  chief"  begins  cutting 
down  great  quantities  of  grass  and  ten- 
der herbs  in  the  early  autumn.  But,  some- 
how, some  spark  of  intelligence  tells  this 
little  fellow  to  first  allow  the  sun  to  dry 
and  cure  the  new^mown  bay  before  stack- 
ing it  away  deep  in  his  underground  barn. 

Birds  with  Wise  Foresight 

California  woodpeckers  have  such  a . 
strong  instinct  to  store  up  food  for  the 
wintertime. 
that   they   of^ 
ten    go    on    a 
rampage  apd 
drill  holes  in 
trees  and  tele- 
phone   poles 
by   the   thou- 
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sands^  into  which  they  wedge  acorns  and 
even  smooth  pebbles  for  the  future. 
Many  of  the  nuts  are  forgotten  apd  the 
following  year  a  new  crop  is  stored  away. 
Concerning  these  birds  W*  Tresper 
Clarke  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  writes 
the  following  to  Science  News  Letter 
magazine : 

One  of' the  difficulties  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  it  possibly  still  exists,  was  that  wood^ 
peckers  riddled  electric  and  telephone  poIeSj 
and  inserted  hundreds  of  acorns  into  the  holes. 
A  few  months  later  the  woodpeckers  would 
return  to  find  a  juicy  worm  inside.  Most  often 

they  pecked  out 
the  worm  and 
left  much  of  the 
acorn  meat  still 
in  the  shell. 
Many  of  the 
holes  would  be 
cleaned  out  by 
removing  the 
acorn  hulls,  so  that  the  same  holes  could  be 
used  again  the  next  year. 

The  woodpecker  apparently  uses  this  meth- 
od to  select  a  portion  of  food  for  his  exclusive 
use,  tl^en  eats  it  in  his  own  sweet  time.  Do  you 
suppose  the  bird  knows  that  by  so  doing  he 
is  cultivating  a  crop  of  animal  food  from  his 
vegetable  f o^d  and  does  it  on  purpose  ?  If  so 
we  would  have  a  good  example  of  Brer  Wood- 
pecker  playing  Food  Technologist,  converting 
vegetahle  material  into  animal  fats,  proteins 
and  vitamins  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
is  really  something ! 

The  butcherbirdj  or  shrike,  is  another 
bird  that  makes  sure  it  does  not  go  hun- 
gry during  the  wintertime.  This  power- 
ful bird  feeds  on  insects^  frogs  and  liz- 
ards, but  when  these  are  not  easily  ob- 
tained it  is  the  custom  of  this  bird  to 
seize  mice^  shrews,  etc*  It  then  carries 
them  off  to  a  thorny  tree  or  a  barbed- 
wire  or  spiked  fence,  and  there  it  im- 
pales its  victims.  Often  it  happens  that 
several  choice  cuts  of  meat  in  a  frozen 
state  are  hung  on  the  thorns,  like  meat 
in  a  butcher  shop,  near  this  bird's  nest 
where  it  can  be  eaten  when  needed.  It  is 
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said  that  the  Germans  call  these  tiirda 
"nine-kiUers''  in  the  belief  that  the  birds 

aim  to  have  at  all  times  at  least  nine  vic- 
tims hyxng  np  in  their  open-air  refriger- 
ators. 

Behold  the  Wisdom  of  the  Anta! 

If  perchance  you  think  the  beeSj  squir- 
rels, mice,  gophers,  beavers,  pikas,  wood- 
peckers and  butcherbirds  are  the  smart- 
est  of  all  creatures  in  the  worldy  then 
you  overlook  the  marvelous  activities  of 
the  ants<  In  fact,  a  study  of  ants  shows 
they  are  unexeeJted  as  harvesters,  farm- 
ers, gardeners,  eanners  and  dairy  oper- 
ators. 

During  the  summer  the  harvest  ants 
carry  on  their  life  and  social  activity  in 
the  upper  galleries  of  their  moands,  but 
hi  harvest  time  these  chambers  are  con- 
verted to  granaries  where  garnered 
seeds  are  stored.  They  collect  a  great 
variety  of  grass  and  weed  seeds:  pig- 
weed, lambsquarters,  knotgrass,  prairie 
sunflower^  millet,  brome  grassi,  squirrel- 
tail,  witch  grass,  dropseed,  pickle  poppy^ 
saltbush  aud  kernels  of  wheat.  Very 
careful  to  tliresh  their  grain  before  stor- 
ing it  away,  the  chaff  is  stripped  off  and 
dumped  in  the  dooryard  awd  the  seeds 
are  carefully  deposited  inside — eacli 
kind  of  seed  in  a  separate  bin. 

Sometimes  after  the  grain  is  gathered 
in  a  long  rainy  spell  soaks  it  Mp,  a  thing 
that  would  be  disastrous  to  the  ants  be- 
fore the  next  spring  if  not  corrected* 
Wild  wisdom  comes  to  their  aid  and 
energetically  they  haul  the  seeds  out  on 
bright  sunny  da\^  to  dry  tJiem  before 
they  mold  or  germinate.  They  are  then 
taken  down  to  the  deep  subterranean 
warehouse  for  the  winter.  Down  there, 
far  below  the  frost  line,  it  never  freezes 
solid  at  the  time  the  seeds  are  most  need- 
ed nor  do  marauding  rats  and  mice 
break  in  and  steal  their  treasure. 

If  it  so  happens  tlmt  there  is  insuffi- 
cieiit  food  in  the  locality  certain  species 
of  ants  put  on  their  overalls,  get  out 
their  farming  equipment  and  go  to  work, 
if  one  can  believe  the  following  amazing 
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report  aa  given  by  the  naturalist  Eoyd 
Dixon, 

Early  one  spring,  rambling  through  the 
woods  I  stumbled  upon  a  patch  of  dwarfed. 
aemiwiid  rie&.  It  was  about  three  feet  by  five 
feet  in  extent,  and  the  rice  vas  two  or  three 
inches  high.  From  all  appearances  it  was  be- 
ing carefully  tended.  The  soil  about  the  roots 
"was  loose,  and  there  wasn't  a  weed  in  it. 
Stranger  still,  there  wasn't  another  blade  of 
rice  anywhere  near.  That  rice  hadn't  hap- 
pened :  it  had  been  planted. 

Notking  a  great  many  atits  running  to  and 
fro  among  the  tiny  rows,  I  stretched  out  on 
the  ground  to  aee  what  they  were  up  to.  Soon 
it  dawned  upon  me  that  those  ants  were  cnl- 
tivatiiig  that  patch  of  rice,  and  in  a  husiness- 
lifce  fashion.  Souie  were  vigorously  burrowing, 
a&  seicnti'fie  a  piece  cf  plowing*  as  yon  ever 
saw ;  others  were  weeding.  >VhLre  a  blade  of 
grass  sho-wed  its  head  shove  ground,  ^  couple 
of  husky  fellows  neatly  clipped  it  off  and 
dragg(!d  it  away.  There  were  guards  to  keep 
oS  cutworms  and  enemy  insects. 

All  summer  I  visited  this  ant  "farm'-.  "By 
late  August  the  ripe  grain  was  24  inches  high 
and  harvesting  got  under  way.  A  steady  line 
of  workers  climbtid  the  stalks ;  eacli  plucked  a 
grain  and  hustled  it  down  and  off  to  an  under- 
ground storeroom.  By  dropping  color  on  them 
to  identify  them,  I  found  that  the  same  ones 
worked  on  the  same  stalk  until  it  was  stripped. 
In  on*j  comer  a  group  wer^  using  Cheir  heads 
to  save  their  legs;  the  ants  that  climbed  the 
stalks  plucked  the  grain  and  dropped  it  to 
the  ground,  where  it  was  picked  up  and  car- 
ried oii  by  another  squad.  .  ,  , 

TJiese  agricuitura  J  anta  are  common  in  most 
of  our  southern  states.  Their  (Closest  rivals  in 
intelligence,  perhaps,  are  the  parasol  ants  of 
Brazil  who  grow  their  food  under  artificial 
conditions  down  in  th^  basements  of  their 
homes, — From  The  Reader's  Digest. 

Gardeners  and  Canners 

L^af-eutting  ants  ^re  mektmmed  "p«r- 
aaol"  ants  because  when  headed  for  hom^ 
each  carries  in  its  powerful  jaws  a  frag- 
ment of  a  green  leaf  much  larger  than 
itself^  held  overhead  as  if  it  were  a  par- 
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asol  or  Uxiibrella,  No,  the  ants  do  not  eat 
the  leaves  «ven  though  the}'  are  vegetar- 
ianSn  The  leaves  are  used  as  fertilizer  for 
their  underground  ^'mushroom'"  gardens, 
which  are  very  extensive,  several  square 
feet  in  area,  and  extend  downward  to  a 
depth  of  eight  feet.  Here,  on  the  floors  of 
these  lightless  rooms,  the  chewed-up 
leaves  are  made  into  humus  beds  upon 
which  the  ants  grow  crops  of  white  mold 
or  fungus  for  their  special  diet 

Society  life  in  a  leaf-cutting  ant  col- 
ony is  divided  according  to  work  per- 
formed- The  workers  that  care  for  and 
cultivate  the  gardens  are  quite  small  in 
size,  whereas  those  that  cut  down  .and 
haul  the  leaves  honie  are  nearly  three 
times  as  big.  The  soldiers  that  defend 
the  city  against'  all  enemies  are  still 
larger. 

The  wisdom  of  the  wild  honey  ants  of 
Australia  may  not  exceed  that  of  the 
Brazilian  leaf -cutters  but  it  is  'just  as 
wonderful.  Instead  of  gardening,  these 
ants  gather  honey  and  bottle  or  can  it 
for  their  winter  .supply  of  food.  Bees 
pack  their  honey-bearing  nectar  away  in 
waxy  cells ;  not  so,  these  ants.  They  select 
members  of  their  own  tribe,  place  them 
in  circular  chambers  that  lead  off  every 
9  to  12  inched  from  a  vertical  ahaftway 
that  goes  dowii  6  or  7  feet  in  the  ground, 
and  here  in  these  chambers  they  make 
"bottles"  out  of  the  chosen  ants.  These 
special  repositories  are  fed  sugar-sweet 
nectar  brought  in  by  the  workers  until 
their  abdomens  swell  out  to  a  diameter 
greater  than  their  length. 

When  thus  filled,  these  jirumhaf  as  the 
natives  call  tliem^  are  incapable  of  mov-. 
ing  around  and  look  for  all  the  world  like 
amber-colored  cherries  with  a  head  and 
thorax  and  tiny  legs  attached*  If  the  na- 
tives do  not  dig  up  these  golden  balls  of 
honey,  which  are  the  size  of  peas  when 
inflated,  and  eat  them,  the  honey  lasts 
the  colony  all  winter. 

Antdojn*&  ^'Dairymaida"  and  ''Cowboys" 

"Wild   wisdom   as  displayed  by   ants 
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finds  no  greater  expression  than  in  the 
way  they  maintain  herds  of  "^milk  cows" 
for  their  own  use.  The  common  red  ants 

found  throughout  the  United  States  are 
among  those  that  pasture  and  look  after 
such  ""'cows'",  which  are  small  green, 
brown,  black  or  red  plant  lice  or  aphids. 
These  lice  suck  the  juice  from  leaves  or 
sap  the  sugar  from  roots-  They  need  only 
a  small  amount  of  this  for  thernselves, 
and  the  rest  they  excrete  as  a  honeydew. 
If  stimulated  by  ants  they  will  put  to 
shame  any  Holstein  cow  by  producing 
several  times  their  own  weight  in  a  sin- 
gle day — up  to  48  drops  in  24  hours! 

It  is  most  interesting  to  watch  the 
^*^dairymaid''  do*  her  milking.  Going  back 
and' forth  between  the  lice  as  they  graae 
on  a  green-leaf  pasture^  she  gently 
strokes  the  aphids'  abdomens,  causing 
them  to  give  drops  of  milk.  Nor  is  this 
robbery.  The  ants  repay  the  plant  lice 
by  protecting  both  them  and  their  young 
from  all  their  enemies,  and  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  the  ants  gather  the  apliid  eggs 
and  store  them  in  their  own  mounds. 
Then,  with  the  coming  of  spring  they  are 
gently  carried  out,  hatched,  and  looked 
after  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Dixon 
says  that  once,  at  the  distant  rumble  of 
thunder,  he  observed  thousands  of  ant 
*''eowhoya'*  dash  up  a  tree,  round  up  the 
herd  and  carry  them  to  the  underground 
barns  of  safety  before  rain  felL 

Then  there  is  another  group  of  ani- 
mals, which  include  bears,  raccoons, 
badgers,  woodchucks  and  bats,  that  hi- 
bernate all  or  part  of  the  winter.  During 
the  summer  these  store  up  food  for  the 
coming  period  of  famine,  not  in  barns, 
not  in  nests,  not  in  hives  or  trees  or  in 
the  ground.  Instead,  they  store  up  sever- 
al  months'  supply  of  fat  right  beneath 
their  skin.  This  way  they  always  have  it 
with  them,  never  have  to  bother  about 
preparing  meals,  and  can  draw  upon  it 
without  disturbing  sleep  during  winter. 

Thus  creatures  that  do  not  migrate 
and  are  not  able  to  forage  for  their  food 
in  the  dead  of  winter  are  endowed  by 
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Jehovah  God  with  instincti-y;©  wisdom  she  has  no  chiefs  no  officer,  or  ruler,  she 

that  enables  them  to  make  necessary  pro-  secures  her  food  in  the   summer,  she 

vision  for  the  future.  The  ants  being  the  gathers  her  provisions  in  the  harvest, 

most  representative  of  this  class,  the  The  ants — they  are  no  strong  folk,  yet 

Lord  tells  us  to  learn  this  wisdom  from  they  lay  up  their  food  in  the  summer/' 

them:  ^*Go  to  the  antj  0  sluggard,  study  — Proverbs  6:6-8;  30: 25,  An  American 

her  ways,  and  learn  wisdom;  for  though  Translation, 


The  Human  Life-Span 


Wliile  modern  skeptics  dovtbt  the  Biblical  ages  of  the  old  patriarchs,  the  Jews  and 
other  ancient  races  never  questioned  the  great  ages*  Josephus  gave  a  list  of  ancient 
authorities  'who  believed  that  the  early  patriarchs  did  live  nearly  a  thousand  years.  And 
he  aJso  observed  that  their  aatronomical  and  geometrical  discoveries  could  not  have 
been  made  Imd  they  live4  less  than  600  years— an  observation  supported  by  modern  astro- 
nomical reaearehera.  ...  As  we  go  badi  before  the  Flood,  we  are  confronted  by  that  objec- 
tion which  is  supposed  to  weigh  heavily  against  the  probability  of  historical  accuracy,  viz,, 
the  extreme  longevity  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs.  Better  knowledge  of  physiology  has 
constrained  the  most  able  modem  investigators  to  minimize  that  objection.  For  example, 
Dr  Foissftc,  in  his  Le  Longevite  Hutnainef  wrote; 

C  "There  is  nothing  in  the  human  organa,  in  the  functions,  or  in  the  properties  of  the 
body,  to  indicate  their  duration  ...  It  is  neither  contrary  to  reason,  nor  to  the  laws  of 
the  human  organism,  apart  from  unnecessary  and  incidental  maladies  that  disturb  its  har- 
mony, or  external  violence  that  injures  its  mechanism,  that  it  shouldlive  for  many  eenturies. 
The  long  life  of  the  Biblical  patriarchs  is  a,  fact  more  "rational,  more  in  accord  with  the  knowu 
laws  of  physiology,  than  is  the  brief  existence  of  men  who  inhabit  the  earth  today."  ( pp.  346-7) ; 

C  The  consensus  of  opinion,  expressed  by  scholars  and  scientists  who  have  made  these  mat- 
ters a  life-study  and  are  most  competent  to  judge,  is. that:  (1)  It  is  more  difficult  to  explain 
why  man  dies  than  to  show  that  he  should  live  forever. — Dr.  A.  E.  Crew.  (2)  There  is  no 
physiologieal  reason  known  at  the  present  day  why  man  should  die, — Wm,  Hammoun,  late 
Sur.  Gen,  U.S.  Army.  (3)  Death  is  not  a  primitive  attribute  of  living  matter;  it  is  of 
secondary  origin.  There  are  animals  that  ^ never  die. — Prof.  Weiamann*  (4)  The  human  frame 
as  a  machine  is  perfect.  It  contains  within  itself  no  marks  by  which  we  eau  possibly  pre- 
dict its  decay.  It  is  apparently  intended  to  go  on  forever. — Dr.  Monroe,  (5)  In  years  to 
come,  when  man  leams  more  about  how  to  live,  he  will  never  know  illness,  and  will  live 
for  thousands  of  years,^Prof.  J.  S.  Haldane.  (6)  With  a  perfectly  balanced  endocrine 
system,  such  as  a  normal  man  has,  one  should  live  forever.  In  fact,  your  Fountain  of  Youth 
lies  within  yourself. — Dr.  Friedenburg,  N.  Y.  (7)  The  cause  of  somatic  death  is  simple,  and 
may  be  completely  avoided.  Old  age,  which  is  somatic  death  partially  consummated,  can  also 
be  prevented.  It  is  possible  for  man  so  to  control  his  vital  energy  that  perpetual  youth,  with 
perfect  health,  may  be  realized. — Harry  L.  Gase  in  Sow  to  Live  Forevetf  p.  23»  *  *  * 

C  The  best  authorities  of  modern  times  espresa  the  opinioii  that  the  remarkable  ages  to 
which  the  Biblical  patriarchs  lived  is  actually  more  natural  and  more  in  accord  with  the 
known  laws  of  physiology  than  is  the  present  short  life-span  of  modem  man,  Then  where 
ia  that  "progress"  we  read  so  much  about?  Medical  progress,  for  instance?  If  there  is  any 
one  point  on  which  leading  scientists  agree,  it  is  that  they  can  find  no  physiological  reason 
in  the  body  why  man  should  not  live  forever. — Dr.  George  R.  Clements,  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ^'Longevity"  in  the  Chiropractic  Home  magazine  of  July,  1949. 
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BUILD 


JT  MAY  surprise  some  to  assert  that 
despite  the  progress  in  the  technique 
of  building  and  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
terials of  new  oomposition  the  basic  sub- 
stances for  home  construction  are  still 
woodj  earth  and  stone.  By  an  extension 
of  the  term  "earth"  to  include  products 
of  the  ores,  it  can  be  shown  that.all  build- 
ing material  is  taken  from  the  forests  or 
the  earth.  Today  the  adobe  mud  houses, 
the  rammed-earth  structures,  and  the 
wood  frame  homes,  form  pleasingly 
graceful,  practical,  durable  and  often  in- 
expensive houfiiiig  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. 

But,  some  will  ask,  have  they  not  much 
better  materials, for  construction  today! 
For  skyscrapers,  yes,  the  old  stand-bys 
have  beeu  totally  replaced  by  structural 
steel  and  reinforced  eoucrete.  These  two 
materials  also  have  their  place  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  home  construction,  as  re- 
lated later.  But  throughout  the  world 
kiln-dried  brick,  sun-dried  brick  (adobe), 
native  stone,  or  wood  finished  in  natural 
color  or  painted  gaily,  make  houses  both 
functional  and  charming.  Any  of  these 
materials  that  are  cheap  or  near  by^  or  ■ 
both,  can  be  fashioned  into  a  hpuse*that 
will  suit  the  most  discriminating.  In  tlie 
West,  certain  limestones,  noted  for  their 
pink  and  red  shadings,  and  loosely  called 
flagstone,  have  gained  popularity  for 
house,  patio  and  chinnney  construction. 

Rammed-Earth  Construction 

It  is  also  likely,  due  to  the  high  cost 
of  materials  and  skilled  labor,  that  the 
"dirt  house'*,  "rammed  earth,"  or  "pise 
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de  ierre^'f  construction,  may,  where  the 
climate  is  not  too  rainy,  nor  the  soil  too 
sandy,  become  popularized.  (Siinply 
stated,  rammed-earth  construction  is 
where  wooden  forms  as  used  in  concrete 
construction  are  filled  with  earth  that  is 
founded  or  rammed  into  hardness.)  A 
recent  example  of  such  successful  con- 
struction is  the  Oardendale  settlement, 
built  by  the  government,  in  1936.  The 
several  residences,  still  in  perfect  repair, 
are  still  occupied. 

Rammed  earth  has  a  long  history  and 
many  specimens  have  been  preserved 
tJirough  the  centuries.  In  America^  an 
amazing  example  is  the  presently  util- 
ized Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Built  with 
walls  reaching  43  fteet  high  at  the  ridge 
pole,  more '  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
(1840),  it  has  survived  one  earthquake, 
and  several  hurricanes.  Examples  of 
ancient  mud  and  rammed-earth  houses 
abound  in  England  and  France,  In  gen- 
eral, after  a  slight  pitting  effect  by  the 
rains  of  the  first  two  years,  these  earth 
houses  without  either  stucco  or  plaster 
do  not  erode  in  the  weather.  Good  old 
dirt,  how  many  things  can  be  done  with  it  I 

The  government  gives  full  instruction 
about  how  to  build  a  pise  house,  in  Farm- 
er's Bulletin  No.  1500*  You  may  never 
have  heard  much  about  the  good  old 
earth  house  because  *'there  is  no  profit 
to  anyone  in  rammed  earth  homes  except 
the  man  who  is  going  to  live  in  the  house 
and  for  that  reason  no  industry  has  seen 
fit  to  publicize  the  method".  Also  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  masonry  and  lumber  com- 
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parties  has  caused  them  to  instinctively 
fight  any  building  method  that  is  free. 

If  the  low  cost  appeals  to  yon^  how- 
ever^ do  not  consider  building  in  any 
city  or  county  where  the  building  code 
has  a  throat  hold  on  private  construc- 
tion. One  party  built  such  a  home  in  Los 
Angeles  county  and  was  forced  by  the 
building  inspector  to  Gunite  (a  high- 
pressure,  hosed  application  of  concrete) 
every  wall!  The  building  inspector  was 
not  interested  in  the  fact  that  earth  walls 
have  outlasted  steel,  stone  and  concrete. 
Contrasted  with  this,  one  authority 
claims:  "In  the  last  twenty  years 
rammed-earth  construction  has  grown 
up  and  attained  a  state  which  can  cau- 
tiously be  termed  'foolproof'/'  For  rea- 
st)ns  above  stated  raimned-earth  con- 
struction has  been  sabotaged  and  omit- 
ted from  all  mention  by  most  authorities 
and  building  periodicals. 

While  on  the  subject  of  earth,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  adobe  brick  can  now 
be  made  from  a  great  variety  of  soils ; 
addition  of  an  amount  of  oil  to  each 
batch  of  mud  (worked  with  water  in  an 
old  dough  or  plaster  mixer)  which  wiU 
be  calculated  by  the  company  selling  this, 
makes  this  brick  water-corrosion  proof; 
and  you  can  "Build  Your  Own  Adobe", 
say  authors  Paul  and  Doris  AUer  in  the 
book  of  that  name,  who  did  a  beautiful 
job  by  themselves,  judging  from  the 
illustrations,  { Stanford  University 
Press ;  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company, 
55  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York  3 ;  Copyright 
1946)  A  little  Portland  cement  is  often 
added  to  adobe  bricks  and  to  the  earth 
for  pise  construction. 

Glcisa  €aid  Concrete 

Of  materials  which  have  been  devel- 
oped to  a  tine  art  in  recent  years  are 
glass  and  reinforced  concrete.  Modern 
houses  now  have  complete  sides  of  plate 
glass,  sliding  glass  doors  or  transparent 
or  opalescent  glass  brick.  Glass  is  also 
used  for  woven  curtains  and  shower 
doors,  while  mirrors  are  utilised  to  give 
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a  larger  appearance  to  a  small  room* 
GHass  wool  ia  commonly  used  for  insula- 
tion»  ^0  one  should  build  today  without 
a  thorough  investigation  of  glass. 

Concrete  is  distinguished  from  mortar 
in  that  mortar  is  made  usually  of  various 
cementing  materials,  sand  and  water, 
while  to  make  concrete  to  this  is  added 
broken  rock,  bricks,  coke  or  other  ma- 
terial. In  general  usag^  concrete  means 
a  mixture  of  water,  Portland  cement, 
sand  and  various  sizes  of  broken  rock. 
The  broken  material  is  called  aggregate. 
When  discovered  that  the  coefficients  of 
expansion  of  steel  and  concrete  were  the 
same,  steel  in  various  forms  was  increas- 
ingly used  to  reinforce.  This  permitted 
the  use  of  concrete  for  cross  members  as 
well  as  uprights,  while  the  steel  was  pro- 
tected from  fire  and  erosion.  More  and 
more  popular  for  construction  is  the  slab 
floor,  concrete  poured  usually  on  a  mat- 
ting  wire  for  foundation  floors.  Ama- 
teurs can  pour  this ;  however,  they  are 
admonished  to  be  sure  to  place  every- 
thing in  the  floor  before  pouring— elec- 
tric conduit,  water  and  sewer  pipes,  cold 
air  returns  (if  furnace  is  used),  and 
anchor  bolts  in  the  footings  if  frame  is 
to  be  used. 

The  advantages  of  this  floor  are :  it  is 
cheaper  than  a  floor  of  wood  if  the  usual 
subfloor  and  tongue-and-groove  top  floor 
are  built;  it  requires  no  repairs,  is  im- 
pervious to  termites,  is  quicker  and  eas- 
ier to  pour.  Afterwards  it  lends  itself  to 
a  vai^iety  of  treatments:  a  new  type  of 
wool  carpet  of  gay  colors  can  be  cement- 
ed directly  to  its  surface,  or  linoleum, 
linoleum  tile  or  asphalt  tile  can  be  used; 
or  it  can  be  painted  with  some  of  the  new 
rubber  base  paints,  and  used  with  throw 
rugs, 

Therie  are  two  general  types  of  new 
materials  for  construction:  "composi- 
tion" and  ^'synthetic''.  Of  the  former  the 
Cellotex  Corporation  probably  makes 
the  most  One  of  their  products  most 
highly  recommended  by  some  is  Cemesto 
Board.  This  can  be  used  as  the  single 
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exterior  and  interior  wall  of  a  house. 
The  Cellotex  Corporation  also  makes  a 
roofing  material  that  eaii  be  laid  on  the 
rafters  without  sheathing.  Tile  board  (or 
niasonite)  satisfactory,  for  kitchens  and 
bathrooms  is  another  composition.  Plas- 
ter board  or  rock  lath  is  now  used  in- 
stead of  wood  under  plaster  (and  some- 
times alone  with  joint  seals,  wallpaper 
or  paint).  Many  combinations  of  wood, 
eellotex  and  metal  are  sandwiched  for 
paneling. 

Of  the  synthetics  the  plastics  are  the 
most  numerous.  Such  are  used  for  orna- 
ment, doorknobs^  etc.  One  of  these,  For- 
mica, used  for  insulation,  has  proyed  its 
beauty  and  worthiness  for  table  tops  and 
kitchen  drains^  as  it  has  a  beautiful 
glossy  finish,  available  in  many  colors. 
Space  does  not  permit  even  a  partial  list 
of  synthetics,  but  those  chosen  should  be 
of  tested  worth. 

Things  to  Consider  in  Home-building 

The  question  now  aj-ises,  if  you  must 
have  a  place  to  Ijve,  then  what  kind  of 
house  should  you  build?  The  bungalow, 
an  Anglo-Indian  term,  first  applied  to  the 
low,  one-story  houses  occupied  by  Euro- 
peans in  British 'India,  has  with  various 
modifications  been  used  all  over  the 
world.  As  for  lot  selection  it  should  be 
chosen  for  healthfulness,  location,  com- 
mand of  view,  shade,  s6il,  facilities  for 
drainage,  good  water,  taxes  and  conven- 
ience to  markets.  Inexperienced  home- 
builders  usually  fail  in  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing features:  roominess,  (too  small 
for  convenience  or  too  large  for  heating, 
furnishing,  cleaning,  and  first  cost) ; 
proper  view;  closet  space;  poor  design. 
for  traffic  arrangement  which  forces  pas- 
sage either  through  bedroom  or  fireplace 
area,  dining  room,  etc- ;  insufficient  or  im- 
proper placement  of  electrical  outlets  or 
switches;  failure  by  previous  plan,  made 
to  scale,  to  arrange  for  placing  of  furni- 
ture, before  building  rooms;  measure- 
ment in  advance  for  stoves,  refrigerator, 
etc.,  so  that  adequate  but  not  too  much 
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room  is  allowed.  Compact  kitchens  are 
now  considered  best  (some  consider  the 
long  narrow  ones  with  center  aisles  pref- 
erable for  convenience) ;  external  ap- 
pearance; in  most  temperate  zones  fac- 
ing the  house  to  the  south  with  an  over- 
hang  so  arranged  that  low  winter  rays 
will  enter,  high  summer  rays  be  exclud- 
ed ;  considerations  of  possible  sale. 

This  latter  will  cause  you  not  to  under- 
build or  overbuild  the  neighborhood ;  that 
is,  if  $5,000  homes  are  the  rule,  then  you 
will  be  out  of  place  with  a  $10,000  house, 
and  probably  lose  some  if  not  all  of  the 
difference  if  forced  to  sell.  A  rough  rule 
of  thumb  is  that  your  house  should  coat 
four  or  five  times  the  cost  of  improved 
property.  This  does  not  apply  so  much 
in  large  exclusive  country  areas,  but  the 
type  of  the  neighborhood  always  greatly 
influences  resale.  Furthermore,  th 
ugly,  inconvenient  house  may  be  just  aa 
costly  to  build  as  the  beautiful,  function- 
al, utilitarian  delight.  However,  a  simple 
exterior  architecture  {except  the  crack- 
er box)  is  usually  acceptable.  Allowance 
for  outside  terraces  continuous  with  din- 
ing or  living  room  area  is  now  almost  a 
"must"  in  modern  building.  In  the  coun- 
try is  the  place  to  build  your  own  home. 
You  may  make  mistakes,  but  so  do  build- 
ers. 

No  matter  how  you  do  it,  homes  today 
pose  many  problems  to  own  or  to  build* 
Dishonest  contractors  and  builders  ex- 
ploit the  owners.  After  full  payment^  un- 
less notice  of  completion  has  been  filed  a 
sufficient  time  previous,  or  other  state  re- 
quirements, mechanics  liens  may  be  filed 
on  property.  Happy  will  be  the  prophetic 
day  when,  in  the  New  World  of  unblem- 
ished bliss,  "they  shall  build  houses,  and 
inhabit  them;  and  they  shall  plant  vine- 
yards,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them.  They 
shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit;  they 
shall  not  plant,  and  another  eat:  for  as 
the  days  of  a  tree  shall  be  the  days  of 
my  people,  and  my  chosen  shall  long 
[Hebrew,  ''wear  o]at"]  the  work  of  their 
haiTds/^^Isaiah  65 :  21,  22,  Am,  Stan.  Ver. 
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Five-Percenters  in  the  Government  Fantry 


Recently^  when  the  spotlight  of  pub- 
lic attention  wa>s  turned  on  the  shady 
comers  in  Washington,  D.C-,  where 
government  contracts  are  handed 
out,  ''influence"  racketeers  ran  for  cover  in  every 
direction-  The  light  switch  was  accidentally 
thrown  on  when  a  certain  James  V.  Hnnt,  af- 
ter getting  a  fat  $1,000  fee  from  a  mannfae- 
tnrer,  failed  to  kick  through  with  a  jiiicy  sugar- 
Bweet  government  contract.  Now,  Jimmy  Hunt, 
along  with  others  like  him  called  "management 
counselors^' J  acted  as  a  go-between,  giving  gifta 
to  of&cials  in  return  for  contraeta. 
•g  Snch  "influence  racket"  paid  Hunt  five  per- 
cent. On  one  deal  he  netted  $102,000  ^and  on 
another  he  scooped  in  $15,000,  which  fees 
eventually  came  out  of  the  poor  taxpayers' 
pockets.  A  reaert  hotel  was  bought  by  tKe  navy 
for  $1,300,000,  Later  it  was  sold  back  to  the 
former  owners  for  $635,000,  and  in  *'33ing" 
this  deal  Hunt  robbed  the  cookie  jar  of  $86,000. 
*g  When  a  Senate  investigation  into  all  this 
began,  sugar-roach  Hunt  suddenly  fell  **ill'\  So 
the  investigators  looked  around  and  soon  spot- 
ted bigger  bugs  of  the  same  breed. 
^  In  Hunt's  den  they  found  a  whole  gallery 
of  autogp:aphed  photos  of  his  cronies^  including 
those  of  Senators  O'Hahoney,  Brewster,  Fergu- 
son, McMahon,  Myers,  and  Margaret  Smith. 
Also  those  of  the  former  Senators  Mead  and 
"Happy"  Chandler,  tl:e  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Anderson,  the  Housing  Expeditor 
"Woods,  and  many  other  bigwigs,  including  Tru- 
man. Picturea  of  General  Peldmanj  who  passed 
"hot  tips"  of  information  along  to  Hunt,  and 
General  Waitt^  the  same  Wait*  mixed  up  in 
the  Garsson-May  bribery  case  a  few  years  ago, 
were  in  the  collection.  Major  General  Vaughan, 
a  Sunday-school  teacher  and  ruUng  elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  the  bosom  pal  and  drink- 
ing companion  of  Truman,  was  in  the  racket. 
*g  With  VaughaDj  another  fat  influence-ped- 
dler named  Maragon  who  had  a  black  moral 
and  cri.minal  i^tKJrd,  was  picked  up.  Both  were 
hiding  under  deep-freezers  when  caught.  It 
seems  that  a  perfume  manufacturer  gave  seven 
hard-to-get  deep-freeze  units  to  Maragon  to 
give  to  Vaughan  to  give  to  those  who  could 
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dish  out  sweet  government  favors.  And  who 
eventually  got  the  freezers?  Why,  Mrs,  Truman, 
the  first  lady  of  the  land;  Fred  Vinson,  then 
director  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion  and  now  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  John  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  James  Vardaman^  of  the  Federal 
Keaerve  Board;  and  George  Allen  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation.  And  why 
would  a  perfume  company  give  away  $3j0l)0 
worth  of  deep-freezers  ¥  For  one  reason, 
Taughan  had  arranged  it  so  that  Maragon 
could  go  to  Europe  and  smuggle  back  in  gov- 
ernment planes  2^00,000  francs  of  perfume  oil, 
^  Other  deals  pulled  off  by  these  creepy  char- 
acters were  said  to  involve  the  paroling  of  a 
convict;  giving  protection  to  big  liquor  inter- 
ests; arranging  it  so  that  building  materials 
intended  for  GI  homes  could  be  given  to  the 
gamblers  and  racketeers,  William  Helis  and 
Prank  Costcllo,  for  a  racetrack;  and  firing  it 
so  that  a  molasses  company  guilty  of  ration 
violations  could  escape  punishment.  These 
scheming  "percenters"  (many  of  them  not  5-, 
but  10-,  30-  and  50-percenters )  swapped  gov- 
ernment jobs,  loans  and  contracts,  as  well  as 
rich  deals  involving  war-surplus  and  alien- 
property  disposals  for  lucrative  entertainment, 
gifts,  parties  and  ''contributions"  of  money. 

'g  J^nstead  of  ridding  the  place  of  such  vermin 
with  high-p  owered  cockroach  p  o w  der ,  as  all 
clean,  upright  and  decent  persons  would  do,  it 
seems  the  Senate  will  allow  most  of  the  roaches 
to  remain.  Says  the  Washington  Times-Herald: 
*^  "Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  that  Harry  Tru- 
man didn't  know  about  the  ring  of  fixers, 
swindlers  and  grafters  that  has  been  operating 
from  headquarters  in  the  White  House,  Don't 
let  anybody  tell  you  he  didn't  know  they  were 
using  his  name  as  well  as  his  stationery,  his 
typists,  and  his  telephones  to  promote  their 
schemes.  »  .  .  These  eggs  didn't  rot  yesterday 
or  last  month  or  last  year.  They  were  horn  that 
way  and  that  is  why  they  are  Harry  Truman's 
friends  and  confidants,  ...  It  is  often  said 
that  Mr.  Truman  was  schooled  in  corruption 
by  Boss  Pendergast.  Maybe  Pendergast  learned 
t?orruption  from  Truman," 
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TURKEY,  the  land  famoiis  for  its 
steaming  Itiaths,  delicious  coffee  and 
tasty  figs,  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
most  backward  countries  in  the  Middle 
East  From  the  time  in  1227  (A.D,)  when 
the  first  Ottoman  Turks  appeared  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  they  fled  Mongol  hordes 
from  the  East,  until  after  World  War  I 
this  people  groaned  and  suffered  as  they 
eked  out  a  meager  existence  tfnder  the 
shackles  of  mysterious  Oriental  and 
Moslem  religious  customs  and  habits. 

Added  to  this,  the  Hpuse  of  the  Sul- 
tans with  its  harems  and  hundreds  of 
servants  had  reigned  supreme  during 
these  seven  centuries.  The  magniflcent 
but  tyrannical  rule  of  these  despotic  sul- 
tans was  marked  by  many  revolts  from 
within  and  innumerahle  wars  from  with- 
out among  the .  Armenians,  Crimean 
States,  Greeks,  ^  Italians  and  Russians. 
At  one  time  the  vast  Ottoman  Empire 
(so  named  from-Osman,  one  of  the  first 
sultans)  stretched  from  Budapest  to 
Mecca  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Upper 
Egypt  to  the  Black  sea  on  the  other; 
but  now  In  the  early  twentieth  century, 
due  to  incompetent  methods  of  govern- 
ment and  constant  revolutions,  the  em- 
pire was  crumbling  apart.  * 

The  year  1913  found  Turkey's  min- 
ister of  war  training  his  military  organ- 
ization under  a  German  mission,  Eela- 
tions  between  these  two  countries  were 
quite  friendly,  so  that  the  next  year, 
when  war  was  breaking  out  in  Europe 
between  Germany  and  Austria  on  the 
one  side,  and  England,  France  and  Eus- 
sia  on  the  other,  Turkey  signed  a  secret 
alliance  with  the  German  warlords^ 
Openly  she  declared  herself  ^  neutral 
country,  but  at  the  same  time  mobilized 
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her  home  troops.  Eor  these  and  other 
moves  during  those  eventful  years  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  did  not  bring 
peace  to  Turkey  nor  remove  the  shackles 
of  bondage.  To  the  contrary,  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres  in  1920  only  made  her  a  de- 
pendent nation,  for  it  provided  for  the 
occupation  of  various  parts  of  Turkey, 
including  its  capital,  Constantinople,  by 
British,  French,  Greek  and  Italian  ar- 
mies. 

Trouble  soon  started,  for  within  things 
were  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  affairs 
of  the  masses  of  the  people,  four-fifths 
of  whom  were  peasants,  were'  being  di- 
rected by  the  Khalifate,  a  religious  otHee 
which  closely  united  the  Moslem  Church 
with  the  government.  State  education 
was  unknown,  hence  illiteracy  was  ramp- 
ant among  the  poorer  classes;  and  even 
the  rich  suffered  from  lack  of  books  and 
teachers,  most  of  whom  were  Moslem 
priests.  What  Schools  did  exist  were 
small,  and  early  training  of  the  children 
consisted  merely  of  learning  a  few  verses 
from  the  Koran,  the  "holy  book''  of  Islam. 
Few  of  the  educated  could  read  and 
write,  because  of  the  diificult,  medieval, 
Arabic  script  with  its  many  Persian 
words  and  idioms- 
Oriental  dress  and  headgear,  includ- 
ing the  fez,  were  still  in  use.  Worst  of 
all,  the  women  and  girls  were  kept  veiled 
behind  black,  mysterious  shawls  and 
were  secluded  day  and  night  in  their 
homes  by  their  husbands  and  brothers. 
They  were  never  permitted  to  venture 
into  the  streets  unless  accompanied  by 
their  menfolk. 

To  add  to  the  difficult  position  of  the 
Turks  was  the  fact  that  most  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  were  largely  in  tlie  hands 
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of  minorities,  such  as  the  Anhemans, 
Greeks  and  Jews,  who  amassed  great 
wealth  from  the  peasants.  All  of  these 
things  caused  many  to  desire  a  change  in 
the  way  of  living,  but  nothing  short  of  a 
revolution  could  bring  it  about.  Eagerly 
everyone  except  the  sultan,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  Allied  powers  occupying 
the  country,  and  his  close  associates 
looked  to  someone  who  could  throw  off 
the  terrible  shackles  and  make  Turkey 
a  free,  progressive  nation  like  her  west- 
ern neighbors  in  Europe  and  America. 

Such  a  leader  appeared  on  the  scene 
just  when  the  time  was  ripe.  As  military 
inspector  general  for  the  sultan^  Musta- 
fa Kemal  Pasha,  who  won  the  confidence 
of  Ms  friends  and  generals  of  the  Turk- 
ish army,  became  the  man  for.  the  ^job. 
He  soon  became  an  active  figure  in  a 
nationalistic  movement  to  free  Turkey 
of  her  ball  and  chain  from  within,  and 
especially  from  the  occupying  countries 
that  were  trying  to  agree  on  a  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  He  organized  secret 
groups  of  young,  militant  Turks  who 
agreed  with  him  in  his  nationalistic 
ideas.  Then  to  sharpen  their  desires  for 
a  revolution  came  the  ill-timed  invasion 
of  Smyrna  along  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  by  the  Greeks.  They  inaugu- 
rated their  occupation  of  Smyrna  and 
surrounding  villages  by  massacres  com-, 
mitted  in  full  view  of  the  Allied  forces; 
which,  of  course,  only  roused  unanimous 
indignation  among  the  nationalist  fac- 
tors, who  a  few  hours  later  held  open 
demonstrations  throughout  Turkey,  and 
especially  in  Constantinople  in  full  view 
of  the  foreign  powers.  All  eyes  were 
pinned  on  inspector  general  Kemal 
Pasha  to  see  what  he  would  do  to  rem- 
edy the  situation. 

The  first  move  came  that  salne  year 
when  Parliament  assembled  in  the  capi- 
tal with  a  nationalist  majority  holding 
the  seats.  One  of  the  measures  as  a  con- 
sequence was  to  issue  the  "national  pact" 
which  formulated  the  demands  of  the 
nationalists  "for  the  return  of  all  territo- 
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ries  inhabited  by  Ottoman  Turks  or  Mos- 
lem majorities,  including  places  held  by 

the  Allies.  Seeing  in  this  move  a  formal 
attempt  to  change  the  status  quo,  the 
sultan,  an  instrument  of  the  Allies,  im- 
mediately closed  Parliament  and  had 
several  nationalists  arrested.  But  the 
movement  which  was  gaining  speed  and 
strength  by  now  could  not  be  stopped  by 
such  measures.  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha 
moved  to  Angora  (now  Ankara),  where 
he  formed  a  provisional  government  and 
a  parliament  of  his  own  known  as  the 
Great  National  Assembly,  This  made 
two  governments  in  Turkey,  one  of  which 
had  to  go  to  make  room  for  the  other. 
But  before  enough  strength  could  be 
gained  by  the  new  party  to  overthrow 
the  sultanate,  they  were  faced  with  an- 
other serious  threat:  Greek  troops  were 
marching  from  Smyrna  toward  Ankara 
in  an  effort  to  reach  the  new  capital. 

The  War  for  Independence  Begins 

The  summer  of  1922  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Turkish  offensive  -which 
was  personally  led  by  Mustafa  Kemal 
Pasha.  Many  battles  ensued  in  the  moun- 
tain passes  and  villages  as  the  Turkish 
soldiers  gained  ground.  In  less  than  six 
weeks  the  Greeks  were  completely  rout- 
ed and  as  they  fled  the  Turkish  armies 
burned  to  the  ground  the  most  prosper- 
ous towns  from  Ushak  to  Smyrna  and 
massacred  thousands  of  helpless.  Other 
thousands  were  made  homeless.  On  the 
sea  front  at  -Smyrna  masses  of  Greeks 
left  the  town  in  disorder,  evacuating 
what  they  could  carry  onto  a  few  boats 
and  ships  in  the  harbor.  The  burning  of 
Smyrna  itself  deepened  the  general 
tragedy,  but  the  Turks  felt  they  had 
won  a  major  victory  in  freeing  them- 
selves of  foreign  troops. 

In  the  meantime  the  Treaty  of  Lau- 
sanne was  signed  by  the  Allies,  giving 
Turkey  for  the  most  part  her  present 
boundaries  and  stipulating -the  terms  of 
international  transit  and  navigation  in 
the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus,  narrow 
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strips  of  water  which  lead  from  the  Black 
sea  on  the  one  end  to  the  Mediterrane- 
an  sea  on  the  other,  Betnrnin^  to  Ankara 
Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha  again  took  up 
his  duties  at  the  new  capital,  where  the 
Great  National  Assembly  was  called  to 
action.  It  was.  time  to  discard  more 
shackles ! 

In  short  order  a  vote  was  taken  to 
abolish  the  House  of  the  Sultans  which 
had  ruled  for  so  many  centuries.  To  most 
of  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  old 
party  in  Constantinople  this  was  a  signal 
to  escape  to  Germany  with  their  lives. 
The  party  dissolved  and  went  out  of 
existence  while  the  last  sultan,  Moham- 
med VI,  took  refuge  on  a  British  war- 
ship and  fled  the  country.  At  last,  on 
October  29, 1923,  a  constitutional -amend- 
ment declared  Turkey  to  he  a  republic, 
with  Kemal  as  its  first  president. 

Dramatic  Reforms  Introduced 

Would  the  new  government  ^top  heret 
Hardly  had  the  words  been  spoken  when 
President  Kemal,  who  considered  Islam 
an  enemy  to  progress,  began  to  take 
steps  to  disestablish  it  as  the  ofScial 
state  religion  as  it  had  been  in  the  past. 
Three  laws  were^soon  passed  which  sep- 
arated church  and  state.  The  religious 
office  of  the  Khalifat,  which  had  had 
much  influence  in  government  affairs, 
was  thrown  out.  Many  other  religious 
orders  of  Islam  were  abolished  simul- 
taneously, and  all  who  dared  object  to 
these  moves,  whi-eh  included  several 
Moslem  priests,  were  executed.  To  win 
over  the  peasantry,  who  constituted  the 
majority  and  who  did  not  favor  such 
measures  taken  to  throw  out  the  clerical 
system,  President  Kemal  abolished  the 
tithes  which  lay  heavily  on  the  agricul- 
tural classes  and  reduced  military  serv- 
ice to  eighteen  months*  Even  with  these 
poorer  classes  President  Kemal  won 
popular  opinion. 

But  because  some  opposition  groups 
began  to  emerge;  Kemal  decided  he  need- 
ed the  powers  of  a  dictator  in  order  to 
make  any  future  changes.  He  asked  for 
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and  got  thent  His  argument  was  that 
he  must  become  a  dictator  in  order  that 
Turkey  would  never  again  need  another 
one.  With  more  power  in  his  hands  he 
set  about  to  loosen  more  of  the  bonds  of 
the  people.  Polygamy  was  legally  pro- 
hibited and  laws, concerning  marriage, 
divorce  and  inheritance  were  altered. 
Outside  religions  other  than  Islam  were 
to  be  tolerated  if  established  before  the 
revolution,  but  the  clerical  garb  was  not 
to  be  worn  on  the  streets  by  anyone  ex- 
cept on  certain  occasions  and  holidays. 

The  nest  dramatic  and  most  impor- 
tant move  was  to  educate  the  illiterate 
masses,  but  the  biggest  barrier  was  the 
old,  Arabic  alphabet  with  its  ancient 
script,  A  basis  was  laid  by  first  discard- 
ing the  burdensome  Arabic  and  adopting 
the  Roman  alphabet  and  characters.  In 
order  that  everyone  learn  the  new  sys- 
tem, many  teachers  were  sent  through- 
out the  country  to  instruct  and  demon- 
strate. Even  President  Kemal  himself 
began  a  tireless  tour  of  Turkey,  chalk  in 
hand,  showing  large  groups  of  villagers 
in  every  stop  how  to  read  and  write  the 
new  letters- 
Then  to  further  nationalize  the  lan- 
guage on  a  purely  Turkish  basis,  a  com- 
mittee was  treated  in  Ankara,  which 
still  exists  to  this  day,  to  purify  the  lan- 
guage aiid  drop  out  foreign  words  and 
idioms.  Soon  almost  all  could  read  and 
write  and  illiteracy  decreased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Thus  another  shackle 
dropped  by  the  wayside.  But  that  was 
not  all!  Primary  education  became  com- 
pulsory, schools  and  colleges  were  re- 
organised and  more  stress  was  laid  on 
technical  and  professional  training.  New 
courses  in  law,  history,  geography  and 
medicine  were  introduced,  and  before 
long  the  university  of  Istanbul  {the  name 
Constantinople  was  changed  by  nowj 
had  enrolled  thousands  of  students. 

Then  came  another  sweeping  move 
which  affected  nearly  every  man,  wom- 
an and  child  in  Turkey,  Everyone  waS 
ordered  to  replace  his  Eastern  dress  ajid 
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headgear  with  Europeaii  clothes  and 
hatfe.  Many  obje^^ted  strenuously  to  this 
but  were  swept  along  by  the  tide  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  soon  made  the  change. 
Hats  sold  like  hot  cakes  until  not  a  one 
remained  on  the  shelves.  Those  who 
could  not  pnrchase  new  ones  had  to  lay 
aside  the  fez  and  ga  barelieaded  until 
more  arrived  from  Europe.  Practically 
overnight  the  new  system  took  effect  and 
Oriental  customs  were  replaced  by  Oc- 
cidental' ways  and  standards. 

Then  the  calendar  was  changed.. The 
old  one  based  on  the  birth  of  Mohammed 
was  laid  aside  and  replaced  by  the 
Gregorian  calendar;  while  Sunday  was 
introduced  as  the  public  rest  day  in- 
stead of  Friday,  the  old  Moslem  Sab- 
bath. In  1926  the  old,  canonical  law  sys- 
tem which  sprang  from  the  Moslem  re- 
ligion was  replaced  by  a  new  code^  al- 
most a  translation  of  the  Swiss  system. 

Dnring  these  years  of  changing  events 
what  was  known  as  the  People's  party 
was  formed,  centers  being  raised  in 
every  city  and  village  called  the  Halkevi ; 
and  it  was  to  these  places  that  all  were 
rallied  for  political  instruction,  study  of 
languages, ^mnsic,  art,  first-aid,  hygiene 
and  disease  prevention.  It  was  here  that 
they  learned  the  principles  held  forth 
by  the  party,  that  is-,  nationalism,  sep- 
aration of  state  and  religion,  state  super- 
vision of  the  principal  industries  and 
public  utility  services  and  means  of  com- 
munication. 

Finally  came  the  great  reform  which 
threw  off  the  shackles  for  the  women  and 
girls,  A  law  was  made  emancipating 
them  from  the  dark  walls  of  their  own 
homes  and  the  secrecy  of  the  ugly  veil. 
No  longer  were  they  forced  to  remain 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  inside  their 
houses,  but  could  go  onto  the  streets^ 
breathe  fresh  air  and  enjoy  the  sunshine 
and  beauties  bf  nature.  Even  they  were 
permitted  henceforth  to  do  the  family 
shopping  and  to  take  their  places  with 
the  men  in  the  stores  and  business  plac- 
es. Shortly  thereafter  voting  was  grant- 
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ed  as  a  right  to  both  men  and  women  on 

reaching  the  age  of  twenty-three  years, 
and  in  1934  women  were  made  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  National  As- 
ssmhly.  With  this  marvelous  change  in 
family  life  came  also  the  introduction 
of  family  nam^s  and  the  abolition  of 
long,  useless  titles.  Even  President 
Kemal  dropped  his  titles  ''Mustafa"  and 
"Pasha"  and  took  on  a ,  family  name 
"Ataturk'',  which  means,  Kemal,  Father 
of  the  Turks. 

Atpresen  t  Turkeys  geographies}  posi- 
tion is  of  extraordinary  importance  be- 
cause she  spans  parts  of  both  Europe 
and  Asia  and  commands  the  Bosporus 
leading  into  the  Black  sea.  By  posses- 
sion of  Thrace  in  Europe,  she  is  near 
enough  to  the  Balkans  to  clahn  special 
interest  in  these  countries.  Also,  she  has 
three  large  seaports  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  a  common  frontier  with 
Syria,  Iraq  and  Iran,  Kot  to  be  forgotten 
is  her  close  neiglibor  to  the  north  whom 
she  fears  most  of  all^  that  is,  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Fearing  that  the  Reds  might  gain 
a  foothold  on  her  shores  she  has  taken 
drastic  measures  recently  to  keep  down 
everything  of  Communistic  nature,  such 
as  labor  unionSj  strikes,  political  raUleSf 
etc. 

Her  fears  of  Kussia  became  more  evi- 
dent when  a  few  months  ago  the  United 
States  began  giving  military  aid  to 
Turkey  in  the  form  of  airplanes,  tanks, 
ships,  submarines  and  supplies.  The^  an- 
nounced purpose,  of  course,  is  to  check 
or  stop^  if  possible^  the  riBiug  tide  of 
Communism. 

Yes,  great  changes  have  taken  place 
within  Turkey,  But  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  changes,  reforms  and 
progress  which  will  shortly  take  place  in 
the  New  World  of  righteousness  wherein 
the  Great  Reformer,  Christ  Jesus,  will 
discard  all  the  binding  shackles  of  hu- 
mankind, including  pain,  sorrow  and 
death.  That  is  the  hope  of  all  humanity, 
including  Moslem  Turkey, — Awake!  cor- 
respondent in  Turkey. 

AWAKE! 
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The  Rock  upon  Which 
the  Church  U  Built 

THE  report  of  August  7,  1940,  from 
Rome,  of  the  find  by  Vatican  archae- 
ologists of  the  bones  of  the  apostle 
Peter  less  than  twenty  feet  below  the 
pavement  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica  was 
calculated  to  arouse  interest  in  the  claims 
that  Peter  is  the  rock  upon  which"  the 
Roman  Catholic  religiovis  system  is  built. 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  said  to  Peter; 
"Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 'rock  I 
will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it/'  (Mat- 
tliew  16:18,  Cath.  Confrat.  translaticm) 
But  by  these  words  Jesus  did  not  tell 
Peter  that  he  was  the  rock  upon  which  the 
true  church  or  even  the  Roman  Catholie 
religious  sect  would  be  built.  In  the  orig- 
inal Greek  in  wh:?eb  Jesus'  statement  to 
Peter  is  reported,  "Peter"  is  masculine 
and  the  words  for  "this  rock"  are  feminine. 

In  Dr,  Moffatf  s  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble he  says  in  a  footnote  on  Matthew 
16:18:  ^'English  fails  to  bring  out  the 
play  on  the  Greek  word  for  'rock\  The 
French  version  reproduces  it:  ^Et  moi 
je  te  dis  aussi  que  tu  es  le  Pierre,  et  sur 
cette  pierre  je  battirai  mon  eglise/ " 
Every  French  reader  or  student  will 
recognize  that  here,  as  in  the  original 
Greek,  the  expression  "le  Pierre"  is 
masculine,  but  the  second  expression 
"cette  pierre"  is  feminine,  although  the 
word  "pierre"  meaning  "rock"  is  the  very 
same  in  each  expres^iion, 

"Rock"  or  '^3tone"  is  one  of  the  titles 
applied  to  Jesus  Christ  the  King  and  to 
His  kingdom,  as  reference  to  Daniel's 
prophecy,  chapter  2,  verses  26-45,  will 
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prove.  In  fact,  Jehovah  God  His  Father 
IS  called  the  "great  Rock",  as  Deuterono- 
my 32 :4  showsj  and  the  Lord  Jesus  ia  the 
"express  image'^  of  His  Father,  Jehovah, 
All  those  wlio  are  called  to  the  King- 
dom and  who  follow  faithfully  in  Je- 
sus^ footsteps  are  counted  as  'living 
stones"  of  the  Kingdom,  and  of  these 
animate  *'stones"  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
Chief  Corner  Stone. 

This  was  later  the  understanding  of 
Peter,  who  heard  Jesus'  words^  and 
therefore  Peter  testified  and  recorded 
•this  fact,  which  proves  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  church  is  the  body  of  Christ  and 
that  Christ  Jesus,  and  not  Peter,  is  the 
Chief  Corner  Stone,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  true  church  are  built  upon 
Christ  Jesus  as  the  foundation,  and  not 
upon  Peter.  Hence  at  1  Peter  2 : 2-10  we 
read: 

^'Crave,  as  newborn  babes,  pure  spirit- 
ual milk,  that  by  it  you  may  grow  to  sal- 
vation; if  J  indeed,  you  have  tasted  that 
the  Lord  is  sweet.  Draw  near  to  him,  a 
living  stgne^  rejected  indeed  by  men  but 
chosen  and  honored  by  God*  Be  you 
yourselves  as  living  stones^  built  thereon 
Into  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood, 
to  offer  spiritual  sacritices  acceptable  to 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  Hence  Scrip- 
ture says,  ^Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief 
corner  stone,  chosen,  precious;  and  he 
who  believes  in  it  shall  not  be  put  to 
shame/  For  you,  therefore,  who  be- 
lieve is  this  honor;  but  to  those  who 
do  not  believe,  *A  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected,  the  same  has  become 
the  head  of  the  corner;'  and,  *a  stone  of 
stumbling,  and  a  Fock  of  scandal,  to 
those  w^o  stumble  at  the  word,  and  who 
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do  not  believe.  For  this  also  they  are 
deatined,  ToDj  however,  are  a  ctoeen 
race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a 
purchased  people;  that  yon  may  pro- 
claim the  perfections  of  him  who  has 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  mar- 
vellous light/* — Confraternity  transla- 
tion, of  1941. 

The  edaim  made  by  the  Eoman  reli- 
gious organization  that  Peter  is  the 
foundation  of  the  said  religions  aeet  and 
was  its  first  pope  is  false  and  is  entirely 
unsupported  by  any  scripture  in  the 
Holy  Bible,  including  the  writings  of  the 
apoatle  Peter  himself.  The  manifest  pur- 
pose of  such  a  false  doctrine's  being  ad- 
vanced by  its  real  author,  Satan  the 
Devil,  and  propagated  by  his  emissaries 
ia  to  cause  men  to  violate  God's  First 
and  Second  Commandments  by  worship- 
ing a  creature  here  on  e&^rth.  Those  com- 
mandments as  recorded  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Douay  Version  of  the  Bible 
read  as  follows; 

''And  the  Lord  spoke  all  these  words: 
I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage*  Thou  shalt  not 
have  strange  gods  before  me.  Thou  ishalt 
not  make  to  thyself  a  graven  thing,  nor 
the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heav- 
en above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath^  nor 
of  those  things  that  are  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  adore 
them,  nor  serve  them," — Exodus  20:1-5, 
Douay, 

Further  testimony  of  the  Scriptures 
fully  supports  the  conclusion  that  the 
church  is  the  Kingdom^  class  over  which 
Christ  Jesus,  "this  Rock"  is  the  Head 
and  Lord.  At  Ephesians  1:17-23  we 
read  these  words  of  the  apostle  Paul: 
"The  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  .  ,  . 
hath  subjected  all  things  under  his  feet, 
and  hath  made  him  head  over  all  the 
chKTci,  which  is  his  body^  and  the  fuL 
nees  of  him  who  is  filled  all  in  all;' 
(Doita^)  Please  observe  that  Christ  Je- 
sus, and  not  the  apostle  Peter,  is  the 
Head  of  the  church  and  that  the  church 
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is  the  body  of  Christ  Jesus,  not  Peter, 
Peter  is  only  one  of  the  apostolic  mem- 
bers of  the  true  church.  The  church  is 
the  creation  or  building  of  God,  and  He 
uses  His  King  Christ  Jesus  as  His  Con- 
structor, For  this  reason  the  apostle 
Paul  says  to  the  church :  '*For  we  are  hie 
workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesiis  in 
good  works,  which  God  hath  prepared^ 
that  we  should  walk  in  them,"  (Ephesians 
2:10,  Douay)  "You  are  God's  husband- 
ry; you  are  God's  building."  (1  CorinthU 
&ns  3:9,  Douay)  Henee,  when  Je3us 
said,  '^Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,"  He  meant  that  He  was  acting  as 
God'^s  Agent  in  building  the  church  upon 
hinjself.  The  congregation,  or  church,  is 
the  composite  body  of.  The  Christ,  the 
King  Christ. Jesus  being  the  Head  and 
the  144,000  foreordained  members  of  the 
church  being  the  members  of  the  ''body 
of  Christ". 

This  arrangement  in  creating  such  di- 
vine organization  is  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  for  we  read  the  apostle's  words, 
at  Colossians  1:13,17,18:  ^-[He]  hath 
delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness, 
and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Son  of  his  love.  And  he  is  before 
all,  and  by  him  all  tilings  consist  And 
he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church, 
who  in  the  beginning,  the  hratborn  from 
the  dead;  that  in  all  things  he  may  hold 
the  primacy  [and  not  the  apostle  Pe- 
ter]/' (Douay)  And  at  1  Corinthians 
12: 18  the  same  apostle  says:  "But  now 
God  hath  set  the  members  every  one  of 
them  in  the  hadv  as  it  hath  pleased  him/' 
{Douay)  The  Scriptures  nowhere  state 
that  God  set  the  apostle  Peter  as  the  ex- 
clusive rocli  foundation  upon  which  the 
church  is  built.  But  Apocalypse  21:14 
says;  ''The  wall  of  the  city  had-  twelve 
foundations,  and  in  them,  the  twelve 
names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Lamb." — Doua^, 

All  the  sacred  Scriptures  agree  that 
"this  rock"  upon  which  Jesus  builds  His 
church  is  His  own  self  as  the  King  whom 
Jehovah  God  has  anointed  King  of  kings, 
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Catholic  Censorship  of  WBBR  Foiled 


v^x u/^  Radio  statioTi  WBBR  of  New  York 
1^    city   received   a  letter   from  the   Co- 


>    OTdinating  Committee  of  CathoKc  Lay 
|V^    Organizatioiis  that  o"bjected  to  a  broad- 
east  and  threatened  to  report  the  atatiou  to  the 
Federal  Comrauitioatioiis  CommiBsion^  After  stat- 
ing that  they  had  received  complainte  from  a  nuin- 
her  of  their  member  organizations  regarding  a 
WBBR  program  that  had  attacked  a  devotion  dear 
to  Catholics^  the  letter  continued; 
'Sf  ''If  true,  of  coutse,  the  broadcast  of  »ucb  ma- 
terial over  the  air  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Federal 
ComrauDicatioiLS   Commission,  to  say  nothing  of 
many  laiUions  of  CathoUcB  and  those  of  all  faiths 
who  resent  attacks  on  any  ♦•eligion  in  a  country 
whieh  is  proud  of  its  religious  freedom,  I  find  it 
difS-cnlt  to  believe,  however,  that  aach  a  program 
could  have  been  carried  kpdwingly  by  aiiy  rep- 
utable station.  Before  taking  any  aetion  or  giving 
the  rasttcr  H-ity  pnblieiiy,  I  tbtfUffht  I  wouM  write 
you  personally^ to  ask  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
'aa  broadcast^  script  of  this  particular  program." 
'^  The  letter  was  signed  by  the  vice-preeident  of 
the   committoe,   WBBR  representatives  made "  an 
appointment  with  the  committee  and  took  a  copy 
of  the  broadcast  to  then),  uot  because  guch  was 
at  oil  necessary  but  because  a  testimony  to  Bible 
ti'uth  conld  be  given-  The  Catholie  committee  in- 
cluded two  Catholic  Lawyers  and  the  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Jesuit  Pordham  Univei'sity. 
'^  First  was  discfusaed  the  threat  to  report  the 
station  to  tbe  Federal   Communications   Cominis- 
Bion.  Their  attention  wa?  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
3939    the    Catholic    Hiierardiy   sought    to    EJlence 
Jehovah's   mtnesees  on   the   charge   that  attacks 
were  made  on  CattoU<3  doctrine.  They  w^re  given 
a  copy  of  the  booklet  Unco^nered^  which  Biblically 
disproves  Catholic  teaching  and  tells  of  a  petition 
to  the  Federal   Communications   Commission  re- 
questing a  public  debate  by  radio  of  these  issues 
vital  to  mankind'B  salvation.  The  petition  proposed 
that  the  Catho?io  Church  select  a  member  of  its 
hierarchy  to  present  its  side  and  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesseg   would   appoint   one  of   their  ministers  to 
re  present   them .    The    petitio  n    was    presente  d   in 
Washington  on  November  2,  1936,  and  signed  by 
2,630,000.  The  Hierarchy  refused  to  debate. 
'i?  Nest  the  WBER  representatives  told  the  coin- 
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mittee  that  if  it  was  desired  to  give  publicity  to 
what  WBBR  was  broadcasting,  they  were  con- 
fident that  a  petition  many  times  the  size  of  the 
one  i»  l&3e  could  be  presented.  Moreover,  it  wa» 
pointed  out  that  insteJid  of  Jehovah's  'rtitneaae** 
wrongfully  attacking  Catholics  it  was  the  revets^ : 
the  Catholic  press  deliberately  libeled  Jehovah's 
witnesses  as  Communiets.  Specific  instances  were 
cited,  A  committeeman  changed  the  subject, 
•^  "Doii*t  I  understand  that  Jehovah's  witnesses 
accept  the  Bible  as  fundamental  in  their  belief  T" 
he  asked,  "Oh,  yes  I"  answered  the  witnesses.  ''But 
the  Bible  is  a  Catholic  hook.  The  *haij  father* 
alone  is  the  one  to  intefrpret  it  on  matters  of  faith 
and  moraLs/'  he  rejoined.  He  was  asked,  "You 
mean  that  the  pope  is  infallible  when  he  inter- 
prets T'*  "On  faith  and  morals,  yesl^'  he  answered. 
"Then  Peter,  your  first  pope,  supposedly,  must 
have  been  infallible  also."  The  committeeman  re- 
piied,  "Ohj  yes,  when  he^  apoke  on  faith  and 
morals."  Then  the  witnessee  inquired,  "Then  why 
did  the  apostle  Paul,  who  was  jiot  infallible,  have 
to  forrect  Peter,  who  was  inf allible  f *'  "Did  Paul 
correct  Peter?"  came  the  surprised  query.  "Of 
course  he  didl"  "On  what?"  "On  faith  and 
morals  I" — Galatians  2 :  11, 

1g  At  this  point  one  of  the  Catholic  lawyers  ex- 
cused himself,  remembering  another  appointment. 
Tben  another  question  waa  directed  to  the  one 
who  bad  called  the  Bible  a  Catholic  book:  ''If 
you  say  your  Catbolio  Bible  is  the  only  inspired 
and  authorized  translation,  why  didn't  the  Lotd 
Jesua  or  the  apostles  quote  from  the  Apocryphal 
books  contained  in  the  Donay  Vtrsionf"  He  was 
puzdedi  "What  do  you  mean,  Apocryphal  T  Do 
you  mean  the  Apocalypse?"  "No,  the  Apocryphal" 
"Never  heard  of  it.  And  if  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
didn*t  quote  it,  I  don't  believe  it  anyway  I"' 
*^  Much  more  was  discussed.  All  tbe  committee's 
arguments  were  refuted.  The  WBER  repreaenta- 
tivea  commented  later  tMt  they  never  before  real- 
ized how  vital  was  the  information  in  the  tett- 
books  Theocratic  Aid  to  Kingdom  Publishers  and 
^^Equipped  for  Ev^ry  Good  Work'\  As  they  left 
the  committee  chairman  said:  "We  don't  propose 
to  do  anything  about  those  reports,  I  have  an  en- 
tirely diflferent  idea  now  about  Jehovah's  v?itneBBfeB, 
And,  genttamen,  I  admire  your  intelligence!'' 
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(ContiTiued  from  page  11) 
it  those  who  broke  up  the  meeting,  who  caist 
the  first  atone? 

Mobsters  Need  Knowledge 

Legal  action  will  be  taken  against  de- 
linquent officials  and  disgraceful  mob- 
sters<  They  need  to  learn  the  fundamen- 
tals of  democracy.  Their  sincere  patri- 
otic fervor  is  void  of  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  real  patriotism.  The  situa- 
tion with  them  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
rebellious  Jews  toward  God.  The  apostle 
Paul  said;  '1  can  testify  to  their  sincere 
devotion  to  God,  but  it  is  not  an  intelli- 
gent devotion.  For  in  their  ignorance  of 
God's  way  of  uprightness  and  in  the  at- 
tempt to  set  up  one  of  their  own,  they 
refused  to  conform  to  God's  way  of  up- 
rightness" (Romans  10:  2, 3,  An  Ameri- 
can Translation)  Those  Jews  doted  on 
^onnalistic  ritual,  the  letter  of  the  old 
Mosaic  Law,  but  were  blind  to  the  all- 
important  spirit  of  grace.  Duncan's  mob- 


sters are  douli^tless  sincerely  devoted , to 
America,  but  they  do  not  show  inteHl- 
genf  devotion,  and  in  their  ignorance  ex- 
alt formalistic  patriotic  ritual  while  re- 
fusing to  conform  to  patriotic  principles. 
Will  they  accept  instruction?  or  wiU 
they  think  their  way  right?  Will  they 
continue  to  display  their  patriotic  follyl 
Will  they  repeat  it  at  a  future  timel  Will 
they  show  wisdom  and  accept  the  rebukes 
that  come  from  many?  or  will  they  learn 
only  by  hard  experience?  Before  they 
answer,  let  them  ponder  over  the  follow- 
ing proverbs.  "The  way  of  a  fool  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes ;  but  he  that  heark- 
eneth  unto  counsel  is  wise,"  ^T!n  all 
things  the  sensible  man  acts  with  intelli- 
gence; but  the  fool  displays  his  folly,^' 
'*Like  a  dog  returning  to  his  vomit  is  a 
fool  repeating  his  folly/'  ''A  rebuke 
sinks  deeper  into  a  man  of  sense  than  a 
hundred  lashes  into  a  fool/'- — Proverbs 
12:15;  13:16  and  26:11,  An  Amer. 
Trans.;  ITilO^MofatL 
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''His  truth  is  a  shield  and  a  buckler." 

— Psalm  Qi:4t  Am.  Stan,  Ver, 

Life's  journey  is  at  best  a  hazardous  one,  during  which  the  traveler 
is  beset  with  all  manner  of  sickness,  danger  and  accident.  But  the 
physical  harm  that  may  befall  a  person  along  life's  way  does  not  hold 
out  the  lasting  consequence  that  accompanies  the  turning  from  a 
course  of  truth  and  righteousness.  A  shield  and  buckler  against  this 
danger  is  provided  by  the  truth  of  God^s  Word.  You  have  need  of  it 
if  you  hope  to  attain  life  everlasting. 

The  American  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible  is  particularly  help- 
fulj  since  it  more  nearly  conforms  to  the  speech  of  our  day  than  does 
the  familiar  King  James  Version.  The  Watchtower  edition  of  the 
American  Standard  Version  Is  available  for  only  $1.50. 

WATCHTOWEK  117  AdMns  St.  Brooklyn  1.   N,  Y. 

Enclosed  ie  |1.50.  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Watchtower  edition  of  the  American  i^tandard  Version  Bible, 

Name _ - ^ -^ - — — ---        Street _ ^ _ _ ,„_._ 

City H Zone  Wo.  ...„ State _ ___ 
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BusBla  H&s  the  Atom  Bomli 

^  "We  have  ev!denee  that  with- 
in receiit  weeks  fl.n  atomic  eTpTO' 
sloD  occurred  In  the  IJ.S.S.R" 
This  ^fls  thR  world-shaking  au- 
nouneement  made  hy  President 
Truman  S*?pCember  23.  In  all 
world-tapitals  it  became  the  ch'mt 
If  not  the  sole  tORie  of  Interests 
W^Jft^rn  zQoaopoly  ot  the  stomii^ 
bomb  had  come  to  an  end.  Now 
what?  The  possibility  ot  au  atom* 
ic  arma  rare,  and  ultimately  an 
atomic  war  on  a  vast  scale  waa 
not  orerloofeed.  President  Tru- 
man stfe^fted  the  necessity  of 
"truly  effective  and  etiforceahle 
international  control  of  ato&.lc 
energy  whieh  .  .  .  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  support".  Rue- 
sla  stated  that  they  iiad  had  an 
atomfc  bomb  as  loii  ajjo  as  1947 
and  renews  demancts  fcr  Its  own 
system  of  <xiatrol  by  the  United 
Nations.  An  umisnfll  teaotion  to 
the  announcement  waa  noted  in 
that  diatrlet  of  Rome  adjacent 
to  the  Vatican.  Several  buildings 
and  apartments  were  offered  for 
sale  at  greatly  reduced  pnees, 
but  there  wer&  no  buyers.  Ro- 
mans seemed  to  think  that  the 
Vatican  would  be  one  of  the  first 
targets  in  case  of  war,  and  tbat 
It  is  therefore  well  to  keep  at  a 
distance, 

Thft  calendar  of  "man-made" 
atomic  txplosions  noAV  stands  qs 
follows:  JuJy  16t  1945,  e^cperinien- 
ts)  (^xpiosioD  at  A)ainGgordOt  J2(> 
niile^s  south  of  Albuquerquet  New 
Meiclco,  on  the  desert.  August  6. 
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1045,  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshi- 
ma, JflpaOj  IrllUni:  S0,000  men^ 
women  and  cTitldren.  August  9» 
1S*45,  similar  bombing  of  Naga- 
flaki,  45,000  killed, 'July  1,  IIMS, 
espeHmental  esplosloci  at  Bikini, 
above  the  surface  of  the  Pacific. 
July  25,  i&46,  another  test  explo- 
sion, beneath  the  surface,  alao  at 
EiklnL  April-May^  1&48,  a  new 
type  of  atomic  bomb  exploded  In 
a  series  of  teats  at  Enlwetot, 
Marshall  I  s  1  a  n  d  9.  September, 
194^,  an  ;ttomtf"  explosion  is  re- 
ported to  have  tabeti  place  in 
Kussla. 

Monetary  Shake-up 

^  The  devaluation  of  the  British 

pound,  announced  September  18, 
was  designated  as  a  world-shak- 
ing event.  It  had  be^n  foreseen 
earlier  \u  the  moDtL  when  the  ex- 
perts of  Britain,  the  U.  S-  and 
Canada  tried  t^  find  some  way  of 
es^cape,  hut  found  noT^ie,  in  pfa<?e 
of  the  existing  rate  of  $4.03  to 
the  pound/ the  rate  was  reduced 
to  $2.80,  a  great  drop.  Within  a 
week  twenty-four  othftr  countries 
had  devalued  their  eurreiiciea, 
Canada's  dollar  golDg  down  ten 
percent.  The  tefluUs  were  uncer- 
tain. In  Britain  taices  were  slight* 
ly  raised  on  business  profits. 
Wages  of  the  worker  were  fro- 
zen at  the  current  level  *to  pre- 
vent lnflatiou\ 

Discordant  Ignited  Natiomi 

^  In  the-  U.N.  Russia  was  at- 
tached by  Forel^  Secretary 
Bevio  of  Brltfltn  (Sept  27),  who 


ridiculed  Russian  termiaolo^y  in 
which  "peace-loving"  waa  a 
■'word  of  111  omen"  and  'War- 
mongering'* algDlfled  Independ' 
ence  from  Moscow.  He  called 
fitup[d  the  charge  by  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Viahinsty  that 
Western  powers  had  blocked  tn- 
temational  outlawing  of  atomic 
weapon s.  Russia  w as  next  ac- 
cuaed  by  the  Yugoslav  Foreign 
Minister  Kardelj,  who  said  the 
Soviet  had  attacted  !jl9  conntry*9 
Bovfirelgntr  through  **sJande/« 
and  [les'\  "economic  pressure"* 
and  "armed  frontier  Incidents". 
China  became  the  second  member 
officially  .  to  charge  Rtig^a  with 
menacing  Chinese  independence. 
The  U.  S.  (Sept  21)  supported 
Yugoslavia  for  the  U.  N.  Secu- 
rity Council  seat  being  vacated 
by  the  Ukraine.  The  Soviet's 
choice  la  CzechosTovflkta, 

Czecihoslovakla  vs.  the  Prieflts 

^  The  contest  between  the  Czech 
government  and  the  Itoman  Cath- 
olic prJeets  mounted  In  tension  in 
late  September.  The  sentencing 
of  the  secretary  to  Archbishop 
Matochn  to  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment on  charges  of  htgh  treason 
was  announced  on  the  19th.  More 
thafi  200  Catholic  ptiests  and 
nuns  were  arrested  in  a  drive  to 
fonre  the  church  to  submit  to 
government  regulations.  There  is 
a  division  among  the  priests, 
some  trying  to  go  ahing  ^Ith  the 
government,  while  others  oppose, 
refiialjij^  pay  Increases  offered  by 
the  government.  The  Catholic 
press  has  been  banned.  Dc.  Alesei 
t>p;ckji,  Czechoslovak  tainister  ot 
Jn&tice,  accused  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Catholic  Church  (Sept.  24)  of 
"gT>ing  over  to  murder^  burglary, 
arson,  fraud,  sabotage  and  esjpio- 
nage",  and  having  sided  with 
criminal  elements. 

TtK  Case  of  Rajk  af  Hansaty 

^  The  ease  wLth  which  Commu- 
nlet  courts  obtain  confessions  has 
amazed  non-Communist  coun- 
tries. The  latest  confession  eame 
from  Lasalo  Rajk,  former  Hun- 
garian foreign  minister  and  Com- 
raurti^t  lejider.  He  ea^erJy  con- 
fesfied  having  plotted  with  Amer- 
ican and  other  foreign  Interests, 
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l&dudJUkg  ChurchUI,  to  nuaab 
Hungary's  Cotomunlst  govent- 
ment  la, an  nprlalng  to  be  led  by 
YngoBlat  Premier  Marabal  Tito- 
Kajk,  together  wttb  Beren  others, 
went  on  trial  for  treason  Sep- 
tember 16.  It  T?as  a  trial  without 
a  defense,  a  CommuDist  phenom- 
eD  on .  Conf es&I  ona,  written  or 
oral,  are  readily  ixiade  by  those 
on  trial.  The  method  of  perana- 
^on  is  a  tnyat^ry,  Rajk's  fall 
from  OommuniBt  grace  waa  re- 
markably ewlft  He  had  been 
made  foreign  minister  In  Apnli 
dropped  June  10,  expelled  froEn 
the  party  June  15.  arrested 
June  IS.  He  conteseed  having 
been  a  Trotsfcylte  (a  grave  of- 
teose  amcii^  CommunUts)  and  a 
epy  for  eighteen  years.  He  eald 
he  had  been  forced  to  Join  a  plot 
In  which  Marshal  Tito,  Joseph 
Cardinal  Mlndsaenty  and  a  for- 
mer American  mlnlgter  to  Hun- 
gary played  prominent  parts.  He 
h&ftTlly  involved  Yugoslavians 
Marsha)  Tito.  The  other  defend- 
ants likewise  confessed  undoubt- 
ed guilt.  The  chief  proeecutor  de- 
manded the  death  sentence  for 
all  of  theix).  Eajk  and  two  of  hts 
co-defendants  .were  sentenced  to 
death,  two  received  life  sentenceSp 
otbets  long  prison  terms. 

Tito  toofe  occasion  September  24 
to  **eue  a  blast  of  countercJjnrg- 
98  against  Huagary,  Hungary  on 
the  26th  expelled  ten  Yugoslav 
Legation  aides.  Tito  reciprocated 
by  espeiling  nine  Hungarian  en- 
voys. Thea  on  September  29  Rus- 
sia ended  Ita  ''friendship  pact" 
with  Tugoslavla*  accusing  Bel- 
grade of  carrying  out  aubveralve 
work  at  the  inatigHtion  of  im- 
perialists. Satellite  countries  also 
b^gan  cancellDg  their  "friend- 
ship pacts"  with  Yugoslavia, 

Bumanla  GollectlvlEeH  FaimA 

^  In  nald-September  it  was  re- 
ported that  Bumanjn  had  begun 
to  collectivize  Ha  farms  and  that 
eome  forty  coflectlve  farms  on 
the  Soviet  model  had  been  formed 
throtighout  the  country.  The  gov- 
ernment has  also  formed  about 
eighty  machine-tractor  depots 
equipped  with  over  2,000  tractors 
and  other  farm  machinery.  Other 
twenty  depots  are  scheduled  to 
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begin  operating  thia  year  The 
more  prosperous  and  prdgreaslve 
farmers,  who  do  not  hke  to  have 
their  farms  taken  away  from 
tbetn,  oppose,  the  collectivizing 
program. 

MUltary  Bole  of  0«nii«i]y  xmos 

#  Mlhtary  government  in  West- 
ern Germany!" ended  formolly  on 
September  21  when  Chancellor 
Kontad  Adenauer  informed  the 
three  military  governors  at  a 
ceremony  that  a  German  govern- 
ment  had  been  formed  and  In- 
stall^ In  the  territory  of  allied 
occupation.  The  three  military 
eovemors  (representing  Brltain» 
France  ond  thk  V.  5.)  became 
high  commlsslbners. 

Mftlmedy  Inrestlgatlanfl 

^  Testimony  was  heard  in  late " 
September  which  corroborated 
charges  of  American  brutality 
against  former  German  SS  of- 
ficers aod  men  tried  for  partlct- 
patLng  In  the  massacre  of  83 
American  soldiers  at  Malraedy, 
Belgium,  who  were  machine- 
gunned  after  surrendering  on 
12/17/44.  The  testimony  was 
gathered  by  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee. 

PolHid  Alda  Catholic  Churcb 

#  Homan  Catholic  Archbishop 
Stefan  Wy&zynskl  and  the  Coun- 
cil for  Rebuilding  Warsaw^  a 
governmental  agency,  ou  Septem- 
ber 24  signed  an  agreement  for 
the  rebuilding  of  thirty  Warsaw 
churches.  The  agreement  covers 
the  extent  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  government  and  church 
authorittes  in  carrying  out  the 
program  of  reconstruction. 

Atlmttc  Fact  Defence  System 

<$f  The  twelve  nations  bound  by 
the  North  Atlantic  pact  formed 
the  framework  of  a  Western  mil- 
itary organization  (Sept  17)  in 
which  the  U.  S.  would  participate 
"actively"'  In  the  defense  iplan- 
nin|f  of  Europe.  The  foreign  min- 
isters of  the  member  nations  also 
voted  to  establish  a  Defense  com- 
mittee compriaiug  all  the  defense 
chiefs  of  these  nations  and  a 
Military  committee  on  ivhlch  all 


the  chiefs  of  staff  or  their  couti- 
terparts  would  be  represented, 

'•Freedom  o*  Worship''  In  Gnece 

^  The  Religious  News  Service, 
under  date  of  September  21,  car- 
ried the  following:  "Athens— 
Nine  members  of  the  Jehovah's 
Wltnefieea  sect  were  sentenced  by 
a  military  court  here  to  terms  of 
imprifionment:  ranging  from  t*Q 
to  eight  months  for  viotatlng  an 
order  by  the  military  governoT 
forbidding  the  holding  of  meet- 
ings without  special  permission- 
The  convicted  witnesses  were 
charged  with  gathering  for  a 
meeting  in  a  private  house.  Mean- 
whtle,  two  other  Wltnessea,  sis- 
ters aged  16  and  14,  were  arrest- 
ed foi"  Belling  tracts  In  the  Ah- 
syrmatoa  settlement  near  here  in 
defiance  of  a  ban  against  prose- 
lytizing Imposed  by  the  Ministry 
of  PubJic  Security/' 

Chinese  Communist  Govetnmsnt 

^  The  chnJnuan  of  the  Central 
Committee  nf  the  Chines  Oom- 
muQlst  party,  Mao  Tze-tuns.  was 
elected  to  head  the  new  Central 
Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  September  30. 
He  win  be  assisted  by  a  cabinet 
of  three  Comnianlsts  and  three 
non-Cotumunists.  Jtfadaine  Sud 
Yat-sen  will  be  one  of  the  latter. 
She  Is  thff  widow  of  the  noted 
founder  of  the  first  Chinese  Re- 
public and  sister  of-  Madame 
Chiang  Kal-shet.  The  new  Re- 
public takes  In  about  hgif  of 
Chlna^  including  Important  in- 
dustrial aectlons. 

Cyreniilca  Cottstitntlon 

^  By  a  prfictaniatfon  fsaued  to 
London  and  BengazI  Septem- 
ber 16  the  British  government 
empowered  Emir  Sayid  Idrlss 
d-Senussi  to  enact  a  constitution 
for  the  territory  of  Cyrenaica, 
the  eastern  province  of  the  for- 
mer Italian  colony  of  Libya,  la 
North  Africa.  The  emir  in  the  re- 
unions as  well  as  the  political 
leadef  of  the  region.  Eventual 
settlement  of  the  colony^s  status 
must  be  decided  by  Uie  United 
Nations.  September  30  the  Soviet 
representative  in  the  U.  N.  called 
upon  that  body  to  grant  all  Libya 
immediate  independence. 

Ji-WAB:E/ 


Dam  Plnnned  for  Nll«  BiTer 

^  A  contract  waa  awarded  in 
London  September  22  for  a  dam 
with  an  electric  power  station  to 
be  erected  at  Owen  Palls  In 
Uganda,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Tldorla,  rt  will  crpate  the 
world's  largest  re^^rvolr  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  White  Nile  in 
Cemtral  Africa. 

New  Argfentlne  Gag:  X#aw 

^  The  Argentine  Senate  on  Sep* 
tenober  22  passed  a  bill  reforming 
the  Argeatlne  Penal  Code  and 
providlni^  stiff  penalties  for  any- 
one showing  "disrespect  for  high 
GoTemment  oflfieial3'\  whether 
referring  "directly  to  the  offend- 
ed person  or  hy  allvijon  to  the 
power  he  represents  or  the  public 
body  of  which  he  fiit-ms  a  part" 

Argentlim  on  Cenaorshlp 

^  Areentlna  on  September  28  re- 
plied to  a  U,  S.  Embassy  note  of 
last  July  about  alleged  Argentine 
periBorshlp  against  U.  S.  corre- 
spondents and  refusal  to  let  radio 
faclltties  be  ased  for  broadcast- 
ing U,  S.  news.  The  Argentine  re- 
ply was  tliat  the  station  waa 
privately  owned  and  the  state 
had  no  control  over  It,  but  that 
it  had  only  "the  greatest  good- 
will and  desire  to  help"  the 
U.  S.  correspondents,  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Billions  for  Recovery 

^  The  U.  S.  Congresaional  Con- 
ferencE?  Committee  agreed  Sep- 
tember 3^  on  a  forelpn-ald  appro- 
priation of  $5,809,090,000.  This 
tremendous  sum  was  still  10  per- 
cent less  than  the  "minimum  re- 
qttlretnent'*  asked  for  by  the  Eco- 
nomi  c  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion.  Of  the  total,  ?;3.62fi.380,000 
ia  for  European  recovery  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  Mil  was 
approved  by  both  House  and 
Senate  the  next  day. 

tncrfiased  U.  S.  Incomp  TJrffed 

^  At  a  Jiuge  testimonial  dinner 
for  Wm.  M.  Boyle.  Jr,  {Catho- 
lic), Democratic  national  chair- 
man, president  Truman  on  Sep- 
tember 29  said  the  national  in- 
come  coald   he   expanded   from 


$200,000,000,000  to  $300,000,000r 
000.  Implying  at  the  same  time 
that  selfi^  lnteT«ats  stood  tn  the 
way  of  this  progrees.  He  satd  a 
fourth  of  the  country^s  popula- 
tion could  enjoy  a  greatly  Im- 
proved standard  of  living,  if  the 
natloaal  income  w«re  rateed  aa 
h^  said  it  could  be^ 

On  the  U.  S.  Labor  Front 

^  United  Steel  workers  tn  late 
September  rejected  the.offer  of  a 
ten^ceDt-an-bnur  "package"  based 
on  employee  participation  in  the 
fl dancing  of  a  pension  and  wel- 
fare plan.  The  workers  insisted 
on  full  company  fluancing.  Most 
of  the  nation's  steel  plants  fcegan 
to  cool  their  furhacea  in  antid- 
palion  of  .the  strike.  Federal  me- 
diators were  rashed  to  45  ofttes 
In  a  Qnal  attempt  to  aveH  a  walk^ 
out.  At  midnight  of  September  30 
tite  national  steel  strike  began, 
as  500,000  men  quit  work.  Police 
protecting  non-nnlon  coal  miners 
Id  Pennsylvania  arrested  50  men 
after, ahots  had  been  Hred ;  bat 
at  ttie  month's  end  the  tie-up 
broke  and  miners  were  ordered. 
to  return  to  work.  The  governors 
of  eleven  affected  states  were 
called  together  to  try  to  settle 
the  M issourl  Paclflc  Rallroa d 
strike.  In  the  Ford  au.to  worlnera* 
strtfee  no  progresa  was  being 
made,  despite  the  settlement  in 
which  the  company  agreed  to  pay 
8J  cents  an  hour  into  a  pension 
fund  to  which  workers  would  not 
contribute.  The  22-roonth  strike 
of  1,500  printers  a^-aJijat  Chiea- 
go's  &ve  dally  newspapers  ended 
September  18.  The  long  and  noted 
dispute  complicate  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  cost  the  striking 
composing-room  workers  $13,000^ 
000  Id  lost  wages  and  the  nnion 
an  estimated  $11^000^000  in  strike 
benefits.  But  it  waa  a  victory. 

Record  Jobless  Benefits 

^  The  U.  S.  Labor  Department 
reported  (Sept,  23)  that  a  record 
pay  of  unemployment  Insurfince 
Jiad  been  made  to  the  JobJeaB  dur- 
ing August.  Tlie  sum  total  waa 
$170,629,000.  A  weekly  average  of 
1.955,051  persons  received  cbeclc* 
from  state  employment  security 
agencies  during  that  month. 


^  New  York  city's  annual  fuel 
bill  ia  $400,000,000-  Of  this  sum 
at  least  2  percent^  or  ?S»O0O,00a, 
goes  up  in  smoke.  The  loss  can 
be  prevented  by  tneans  of  smoke 
elimination.  Not  only  is  the 
smoke  a  waste  In  Itself,  but  It 
also  involves  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  damage  to  clothing  and 
property,  greatly  raises  the  city's 
cleaning  bill,  and  Is  a  health 
menace. 

Teapot  Dome  £ch<wa 

^  The  Colorado  mnilonaire, 
Henry  M,  Black  mer^  who  fled  to 
France  £5  years  ago  to  avoid 
testifying  In  the  notorious  Tea- 
pot Dome  oil  scandal^  returned 
to  the  U.  S.  September  21^  pre- 
pared to  face  charges  still  pend- 
ing against  hint.  He  is  now  eighty 
years  ofd.  Albert  E.  Fall,  a  for- 
mer secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Harry  F.  Sinclair,  an  oil  mag- 
nate, were  convicted  of  fraud  in 
connection  with  the  Teapot  Dome 
deala. 

MarshaJl  Heads  Red  Cross 

^  President  Truman  on  Septem- 
ber 22  appointed  Gen,  Geo.  G. 
Marshall  president  of  the  Amerty 
can  Bed  Cross  to  succeed  Basil 
0'Coi>iior,  who  has  headed  the 
organization  for  tUe  last  five 
years,  resigning  October  L 

Tragedtf  at  Toronto 

^  The  Noronlc^  which  burned  at 
her  pier  in  Toronto  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  was  the  largest  passenger 
ship  on  the  Great  Lakes,  but  waa 
far  from  safe.  Trapped  In  the 
burning  ship,  132  passengers  lost 
their  lives.  The  crew,  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  ship,  escaped^  to- 
gether with  S80  other  passenger?. 

Eight  Naw  Elements  Named 

^  The  names  of  eight  "man- 
made"  chemical  elements,  forged 
In  the  atomic  crucible,  were  an- 
nounced September  22  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  at  Atlantic 
City.  They  are  (43)  technetium, 
(61)  promethlum,  {85>  astatine, 
(87)  francLum,  (93)  neptunium, 
(04)  Plutonium,  (95)  Amerldmn, 
and  (96)  cuHum. 
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Since  the  book  "Let  God  Be  True"  was  re- 
leased in  1946,  almost  seven  million  copies  have 
rolled  ofE  the  presses  to  be  distributed  to  the 
people  of  many  nations.  This  book  has  brought 
to  its  readers  the  comfort  and  hope  that  can 
spring  only  from  a  knowledge,  of  the  truth  as 
contained  in  the  Word  of  God.  In  this  brief 
period  of  time  ''Let  God  Be  True"  has  been 
translated  and  printed  in  15  different  lan- 
guages, with  many  others  soon  to  eome.  The 
languages  in  which  it  is  now  available  are  list- 
ed at  the  left. 


The  wide  acceptance  of  this  helpful  book  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  the  value  of  the  material  which  it  contains.  Fiction^  personal 
opinion  or  denominational  creeds  find  no  place  in  its  pages.  Briefly, 
yet  comprehensively,  each  chapter  factually  presents  the  truth  con- 
cerning a  different  Scriptural  subject.  And  how  can  one  be  certain 
that  it  is  true  I  Simply  by  following  the  same  Scriptural  admonition 
as  did  the  authors  of  the  book,  "Let  God  be  true,  but  eyery  man  a  liar/' 
— Eomans  3 : 4. 

A  ttnudl  contrlbutloti  of  35c  wiU  bilng  yonr  copy  pwstp^d,  t<^ether  with  the  cheering  booklet 
**the  Kingdom  Hope  of  AH  Mankind"  (Eng;liah)  fTee.  OhooM  the  language  you  prefer  to  read  and 
Bend  for  your  copy  todfty.  The  coupon  ta  for  your  oonvenlenofr. 
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Eiidosed  is  35c.    Please  send  me  a  copy  of  ''Let  God  Be  Ttuc"  in  the  — 
together  wltb  a  copy  of  The  Kingdom  Hope  of  All  Mankind   CEnglish)   free. 
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THE    M1S310S    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

M^^vs  pources  that  are  ahlt  to  keep  you  a-ifV&ke  to  th«}  vital  Iac ucs 
of  our  timca  mu^  be  unfettered  by  censorship  and  flclfUh  iniert*t». 
^'Awakal'''  ha»  no  fetters.  It  recodnize*  facts^  faces  ftucis,  Jjb  free  to 
publish  factj.  It  is  not  bound  by  poUticol  ambitions  or  oblic^ations :  it  is 
unhampered  ty  advertisers  whose  toea  must  hot  be  trodden  oni  It  Is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds^  This  journal  k^eps  Itself  tre^  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  y^u.  But  it  docs  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth, 

"A^v^e  1*'  uses  the  regular  nerws  chunneU,  but  \s  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  own  correspondents  ar«  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nationB* 
From  the  four  comer»  of  the^carth  their  tiocensorcd,  Qn-the^scenes 
tepoi-ts  coTDt,  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  journal's  viewpoint 
lo  not  narrow,  but  U  intcmationoL  It  is  read  in  many  nLiticnfi^  in  many 
lan^ua^s,  by  persons  cf  all  atjes.  Through  its  pa^'s  many  fiel<i»  of 
knowJed^  pAss  in  revicw^^govemmcrt,  cocnnrierce,  rclijjion,  history, 
oeocjrflphy,  ncipnce,  Hocial  conditions^  tiatural  wonders^ — ^vhy,  its  c>>ver- 
a^  is  as  broad  as  tlie  eartli  and  es  hi^fh  as  the  heavens, 

" A"wake  T*  pledges  iUielf  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  ft.nd  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforcing 
nioumcrs  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  :>y  the  failures  of  a 
dehtiqtjcnt  T-vorld,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  cstablishrrient  of  a  right- 
eous New  World- 
Get  acquainted  with  "Awakel"  Keep  awake  by  reading  "AwakeP 
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Numbsrea 


Greek  Minister  of  Public  Order  Receives  a  Letter 


REPOETS  abotit  the  terrible  persecu- 
tion of  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  Greece 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  On  several  oc- 
casions readers  of  the  Awake!  magazine 
have  been  given  detailed  reports  of  the 
shoeliing  facts.  Letters  were,  sent  by 
many  liberty-loving  people  of  the  world 
to  the  competent  anthorities  in  the  Greek 
government,  protesting  the  cruel  perse- 
cntionj  imprisonment  and  killing  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  in  Greece. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Order,  Mr, 
Rentes,  and  the  Minister  of  War,  Mr, 
Kanellopoulosj  wrote  a  number  of  re- 
plies to  the  protests,  trying  to  white- 
wash the  position  of  the  government. 
They  dogmatically  stated  that  no  one  in 
Greece  is  persecuted  for  his  religious  be- 
liefs. Not  only  ihat,  but  they  tried  to 
create  the  false  impression  that  there  is 
a  connection  between  Jehovah's  witness- 
es and  the  communists  in  Greece^  it  was 
said  that  '*many  communists  hide  tinder 
the  mantle"  of  Jehovah^s  witnesses, 
which  is  anything  but  the  truth. 

Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  address 
a  letter  to  Mr,  Rentes  and  send  copies 
to  Mr,  Kanellopoulos  and  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  government,  as  well  as 
to  the  United  States  Embassy  at  Athens, 
The  facts  could  not  he  stated  more  clear- 
ly. Now  the  Greek  government  has  no 
excuse.  It  has  the  choice  of  allowing  the 
undemocratic  persecution  of  Jehovah's 
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witnesses  to  go  on  and  taking  full  re- 
sponsibility for  it  before  God  and  the 
world  or  else  inmiediately  seeing  that 
justice  is  done  and  freedom  of  worship 
made  available  to  everyone  in  Greece, 
including  the  now-persecuted  Jehovah^a 
witnesses.  The  letter  read : 

September  15,  19*9 

His  Excellency  C,  'Rentes 
Minister  o!  Public  Order 
Athens,  Greece 

Sir: 

The  Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society 
ia  a  non-profit  organization  which  was  in- 
corporated in  1884  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  United  States 
of  America  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
Bible  truths.  The  Charter  of  the  said  Society 
stipulates  that  the  Society  is  the  legally  con- 
stituted governing  body  for  that  group  of 
Christiaiis  known  as  Jehovah's  witnesses.  Je- 
hovah'a  witnesses  are  found  in  most  countries 
of  the  worldj  and,  as  you  know,  there  are 
many  of  them,  in  the  Greek  Kingdom.  Be- 
cause you  are  honored  tb  be  in  the  high  posi- 
tion of  Minister  of  Public  Order,  your  atten- 
tion has  been  called  by  various  persons  and  or- 
ganizations, including  <!ertain  Members  of 
Parliament  in  London,  to  the  persecution  of 
Jehovah*8  witnesses  who  live  in  Greece  and 
you  have  found  it  convenient  and  necessary 
to  write  concerning  the  position  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses  in  your  country.  We  now  refer  to 
letters  you  wrote  to  friendu  of  onrs  in  Lcn- 


don   and  Paris,   dated   May   21,    1949   ref: 
21/2/107  and  May  25,  1949  ref:  21/2/ia7, 

Government  Denials  False 

In  those  letters  the  statement  tpos  madet 
'^o  one  is  persecuted  in  Greece  for  his  reli- 
gious beliefs."  Yet  today  it  is  a  matter  of  his- 
torical record  tliat  Jehovah's  witnesses  in 
Greece  have  suffered  and  are  suifering  con- 
tinued persecution,  which  has  actually  been 
constantly  intensified  and  increased.  We  are 
honestly  sorry  that  in  your  famed  land  ^uch 
a  state  of  affairs  exists,  a  fact  which  is  in 
full  opposition  to  and  contradiction  with  oRi- 
eial  assurances  and  also  with  the  spirit  of 
deniocratip  ideals  and  religious  erance  gov- 
erning the  western  world. 

In  times-  past  cojnmuni cations  reviemng 
concrete  eases  of  such  actions  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  responsible  officials  of  th^e  govern- 
ment of  Greece  and,  even  recently,  to  your 
ministry,  fully  testifying  to  the  existence  of 
this  unjust  persecution.  We  now  briefly  direct 
your  attentioil  to  specific  cases  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  religious  persecution  against 
Jehovah's  witnesses  who  live  in  Greece ; 

I.  In  the  evening  of  April  12^  1949,  nine 
of  Jehovah's  witnesses  (five  men  and  four 
women)  were  arrested  en  masse  while  they 
were  celebrating  the  Lord's  Memorial  (often 
referred  to  as  Communion).  They  were  taken 
to  the  police  station,  where  they  were  de- 
tained for  four  days  and  then  were  released. 
Later,  on  August  8,  1949,  they  were  required 
to  appear  for  trial  in  the  Athens  Extraordi- 
nary Court-Martial.  In  spite  of  the  deposi- 
tion«  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  a  religipna  meeting,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  searehea  made  dig- 
closed  only  Bibles  anii  other  Christian  litera* 
ture  of  Jehovah's  witnesses,  plus  the  bread 
and  the  wine  on  the  table,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  testimony  of  the  defendants  that  they,  as 
Christians,  met  together  peacefully  in  order 
to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Memorial^  the  Court- 
Martial  sentenced  all  nine  and  imposed  penal- 
ties of  from  2  to  a  months  in  prison.  Three- 
year  suspensions  were  granted  to  six  of  the 
defendants.  The  other  three  were  taken  to 
prisons.  These  were : 


1.  Iffyan^elos  Koleitis,  aged  SS,  saffenng 

from  ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  hernia 
(8  months  in  prison) ; 

2.  Maritsa  Sarantithou,  aged  34^  mother  of 

two  minor  ehUdren  (8  months  in  pris- 
on) ; 

3.  Stassa  Panayotopulu,  aged  55  (6  months 

in  prison). 

The  Court  allowed  redemption  of  the  penal- 
ties and  fixed  it  at  28^000  drachmas  per  day; 
but  these  witnesses  of  Jehovah  were  not  able 
to  pay  such  money  and  so  remain  in  prison, 
suffering  only  for  righteousness'  aake.  This 
was  reported  in  the  press  as  follows  i 

"The  A  Section  of  the  Athens  Extraordi- 
nary Court-Martial  sentenced  the  following 
millennialists  yesterday:  Evang.  Eolettia^ 
to  8  months  prison ;  J.  Vlachopulos,  Stam. 
Vuvudakis,  Emm.Loghiotatos,  to  5  months; 
Harris  Fhantazia,  to  4  months;  Maritsa 
Sarantithou,  8  months;  Stassa  Panayoto- 
pulu,  3  months ;  and  Chryssanthi  Vezyryan- 
ni,  2  months,  because  of  not  complying 
with  the  Military  Governor's  order  and 
meeting  together  without  a  permit  from 
the  police  authorities  in  a  house  where  they 
applied  themselves  to  worshiping  Jehovah." 
^Eleftheria,  Athens,  August  10,  1949. 

Thus  it  is  admitted  by  the  Greek  press  that 
"worshiping  Jehovah'*,  the  Almighty  God,  is 
sufficient  to  make  ''cruniaals"  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses  under  present  Greek  jurisprudence. 
That  is  indeed  deplorable. 

Exiled  Because  of  Their  Faith 

II.  At  Patras,  nine  witnesses  of  Jehovah 
were  arrested  on  June  24,  1949,  while  at  their 
homes  and  places  of  work,  without  any  reason 
and  without  having  transgressed  any  law  of 
the  country.  They  have  been  exiled  to  Makro- 
nesos  Island  for  one  year  because  they  are 
Jehovah's  witnesses.  This  is  nothing  else  but 
outright  persecution  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
for  their  faith. 

IIL  At  Trikala  (Ihessaly)  Jebovali's  wit^ 
ness  Nic.  Stefopulos  was  arrested  on  June  6, 
1949,  and  on  the  strength  of  a  decision 
No.  123/49  of  the  local  Commission  of  Public 
Security  he  was  exiled  to  Makronesos  for 
one  year.  The  sending-  to  him  from  Athens 
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of  a  small  parcel  which  contained  copies  of 
our  Christian  magazine  The  Wutchtower 
(printed  in  Greece)  intended  for  subscribers 
in  the  Trikala  district  was  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient cause  for  him  to  be  arrested  and  exiled 
even  before  taking  delivery  of  the  parcel.  This 
is  nothing  else  but  outright  persecution  of 
Jehovah^a  witnesses  for  their  beliefs. 

IV,  At  Rhodes  (Dodecanese)  Pantelis  Pa- 
paemTnanuel  and  Athanassios  Antoniades, 
both  of  whom  have  been  Jehovah's  witnesses 
for  a  number  of  years,  were  arrested  on 
July  25, 1949,  and  exiled  to  the  barren  islands 
Anaphi  and  Folegandros  for  four  months. 
This  is  persecution  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  fot 
their  faith. 

V,  In  the  village  of  Vromovrysis  (Calama- 
ta,  Peloponnesos)  Jehovah's  witnesses  Atha- 
nasios  Voutsas  (father  of  five,  children),  Nied- 
laas  Theodoropulos  (father  of  three  minor 
children)  and  Elias  Kamarinopulos,  were  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  proselyting.  They 
were  committed  for  trial  and  by  virtue  of  de- 
cision No.  457/4,5.49  of  the  Calamata  Crim- 
inal  Court  they  were  discharged  of  all  accu- 
sations. In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  local 
police  authority  arbitrarily  arrested  these 
three  family  men  on  June  23,  1949»  because  ^ 
they  were  Jehovah's  witnesses  and  they  aire 
now  kept  under  arrest  in  the  lockups  of  the 
village  cff  Arfara,  Calamata  district.  This  is 
purely  a  case  of  persecution  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses on  account  of  their  faith. 

VI,  A  letter  received  from  a  lawyer  at 
Trikala  (Thessaly)  states  that  from  August  18 
to  24,  1949j  the  following  witnesses  of  Jeho- 
vah were  arrested  and  placed  in  the  Trikala 
Camp :  Gr.  Papageorgiou,  N.  Papageorgiou, 
S.  Papageorgiou,  C.  Peristeris»  and  Ch.  Stro- 
matasj  all  residents  at  Eleftherochori  f  Tri- 
kala) ;  and  J.  Costarelos,  D.  Costarelos,  G, 
Costarelos,  and  C,  Mustakas,  all  residents  of 
Dendrochorion  (Trikala)  i  and  N.  Frangos, 
A.  Nizamis,  N,  Ni^amis,  A.  Katsiakos,  C.  Via- 
chos,  and  G,  Betsikos,  all  of  Fiki  (Trikala) ; 
and  A,  Tsaggaridas  and  N,  Tsaggaridas,  of 
Dousikon  (Trikala)  ;  and  S,  Grammenos,  V, 
Vaitsis  and  V.  Kyritsis,  of  Baya  (Trikala)* 
As  is  always  the  case  where  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses are  concerned,  these  persons  never  had 
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any  connection  with  banditry  nor  with  any 
kind  of  anarchist  organization.  They  werp  ax- 
rested  one  by  one  from  their  homes,  farms, 

meadows,  and  other  places  of  work.  They  were 
arrested  on  the  grounds  that  they  "apostatized 
from  Orthodoxy  and  are  witnesses  of  Jehovah, 
or  Millennialists,  as  they  are  generally  called." 
They  were  brought  before  the  competent  po- 
lice offtcer.  He  put  the  question  to  them  as  to 
^whether  they  will  henceforth  be  going  to 
churches  of  Orthodox  Christians^,  and,  as  they 
replied  in  the  negative^  they  were  taken  to  the 
Camp.  This  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  is  clearly  a  persecution  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  for  their  faith. 

VII.  That  the  actions  which  are  being  taken 
against  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  Greece  are  tak- 
en on  account  of  their  beliefs  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  them  to  Orthodox  beliefs 
can  be  easily  seen  when  the  treatment  of  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  now  imprisoned  at  Makro- 
nesos  Island  is  reviewed.  The  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Order  communicated  to  them  through  Mr. 
Kolovos,  adjutant  to  the  local  administration, 
that  if  they  wished  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a 
release  they  should  disavow  their  "heretic" 
religious  beliefs,  as  he  called  them.  As  punish- 
ment  for  not  denouncing  their  faith,  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  at  Makronesos  Island  were 
ordered  transferred  to  a  compartment  con- 
taining purely  contmunistic,  godless  elements 
and,  were  told  emphatically  and  repeatedly 
that  they  are  never  to  be  released  unless  they 
disown  their  religious  beliefs  as  Jehpvah's 
witnesses. 

These  are  but  a  few. examples  of  instances 
where  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  Greece  have  been 
persecuted.  Many  more  cases  can  be  cited  if 
you  wish  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple are  persecuted  in  Greece  for  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  None  of  the  above-mentioned 
Christian  people  have  committed  anything 
worthy  of  so  cruel  a  treatment. 

Witnesses  in  Greece  Not  Communists 

Through  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  the  news  of  these 
persecutions  reaches  thfe  minds  of  the  people. 
Good-will  persons  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
and  other  nations  have  learned  with  deep  re- 


gret  that  Christian  witnesses  of  Jehovah  in 
Greece  are  suiferitig  Tvhat  must  be  called  in- 
tolerant and  medieval  treatment.  Jehovah's 
witnesses  are  known  all  over  the  -world.  They 

are  recognized  to  be  peace-loving  and  law- 
abiding-  men  of  the  highest  principles,  for  their 
principles  are  baaed  on  the  Bible.  There  13  ng 
connection  whatsoever  between  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses and  any  political  movementSf  especially 
with  the  communistic  and  ungo^y  elements. 
Some  men  have  done  disservice  to  yonr  coun- 
try by  ineorreetlj  reporting  that  Jehovah's 
witnesses  have  in  their  midat  fellow  travelers 
of  the  communists.  Those  who  oppose  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah^s  witnesses  make  an  effort  to 
identify  Christian  witnesses  of  Jehovah  as, 
or  liken  them  to,  the  ungodly  communistic  ele- 
ments,  Ferhapa  some  men  have  been  deceived 
by  the  lies  of  thgse  who  ai^  opposing  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses.  It  is  truly  sad  that  some  have 
apparently  believed  this  abominable  slander. 

It  should  be  known  by  all  responsible  offl- 
cials  of  the  Greek  government  that  the  writ- 
ings and  publications  of  the  Watch  Tower 
Bible  and  Tract  Society  have  been  distributed 
for  more  than  65  years  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  have  appeared  in  more  than  90 
languages,  clearly  outlining  the  Christian 
principles  and  beliefs  of  Jehovah's  witnesses. 
Everything  that  the  Society  has  published  has 
been  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
it  has  been  in  direct  opposition  to  the  de- 
liiaive  theories  of  godless  communism.  Be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  Jehovah's  witnesaes 
to  godlessness  in  all  its  forms,  those  adherents 
to  the  faith  who  reside  in  coimtries  now  be- 
hind the  so-called  "iron  curtain"  are  suffering 
violence  and  exterminatory  persecution. 

In  Yugoslavia,  after  communistic  rule 
gained  sway,  the  three  principal  supervisors 
of  the  witnesses  of  Jehovah  were  sentenced  to 
death  and  twelve  others  to  prison  for  fifteen 
years  of  hard  labor  because  they  had  relations 
with  the  Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  So- 
ciety's offices  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
and  Berne,  Switaerland,  The  Society's  branch 
office  in  Yugoslavia  was  closed  at  that  time 
and  the  worship  by  Jehovah's  witnesses  in 
that  country  outlawed.  That  condition  re- 
mains to  this  day. 


When  communism  grabbed  control  of 
Czechoslovakia  the  rulers  took  steps  against 
the  Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society, 
The  branch  office  of  the  Society  in  Suchdol  u 
Prahy  was  entered  by  the  state  police^  all  files 
were  talien  and  the  entire  personnel  were 
rounded  up  and  placed  iq  prisons.  Since  then 
the  Society's  representatives  have  been  placed 
in  labor  camps ;  they  received  no  couit  trials. 

The  work  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  and  the 
Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society  has 
never  been  allowed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Whenj  through  World  War  II,  land  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Soviet  UaioUj  thousands  of  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  found  themselves  inside  the 
new  borders.  They  tried  to  carry  on  their 
worship  of  Jehovah  God,  but  it  was  not  per- 
mitted. Hundreds  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  have 
been  exiled  to  and  tormented  in  the  work 
camps  of  Siberia,  Many  were  not  permitted 
to  go  to  Siberia ;  their  lives  were  taken  instead. 

Persecution  of  Jehovali's  witnesses  is  great 
also  in  Poland^  Romania^  Bulgaria,  and  Hun- 
gary. But  Jehovah's  witnesses  have  not  been 
shaken  in  faith  on  that  account.  Those  who 
remain  free  continue  to  carry  on  their  wor- 
ship in  the  face  of  threats  of  arrest  and  death, 

Greek  Communists  Murder  Witnesses 

And  what  of  Greece  under  the  rebels?  Par- 
ticularly in  Western  Macedonia  district,  where 
the  communists  remained  for  a  while  in  the 
spring  of  1948,  Jehovah's  witnesatis  were 
cruelly  mistreated  by  them.  One  of  dehovah^s 
witnesses,  Christos  Molotas  by  name,  aged  37» 
father  of  five  children^  "was  killed  on  March  5^ 
194S,  by  communist  bandits  because  he  de- 
clined to  render  services  to  them."  (Certificate 
of  the  President  of  Community  Mavraneon^ 
Grevena,  dated  July  19,  1M8.) 

You  may  say  it  is  to  be  expected  that  inno- 
cent  people  will  receive  such  treatment  under 
communistic  misru'p,  and  we  are  in  full  agree- 
ment because  such  misrule  is  anti-God  and 
anti-Christ  and  we  have  already  seen  the 
fruits.  But  it  is  very  sad  to  say  that  a  similar 
mistreatment  of  Christians  is  occurring  in 
parts  of  your  anti-communistic  country. 

It  is  true  that  Jehovah's  witnesses  (called 
"MiUennialists"  by  some  in  your  country)  are 
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dissenters  to  many  of  the  beliefs  and  teach- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Ort^jdox  Church.  Wc  sub- 
mit that  the  persecution  eampai^  now  being 
waged  against  Jehovah's  witneaaee  is  almost 
entirely,  if  not  entirely^  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  in  full  agreement  with  the  teach- 
ings and  actions  of  that  Church.  Indeed  it  is 
painful  to  see  that  so  many  blameless  and 
harmless  Christian  people  have  been  caused  to 
suffer  imprisonment  and  sepai>ation  from  fam- 
ilies merely  beeaufie  they  ehose  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. While  their  worship  may  not  be 
popular  with  the  majority  and  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  dogmas  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church,  nevertheless  it  is  not  wrong  for  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  to  so  worship.  It  is  right. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  anyone  should  be  able 
to  envision  in  the  worship  of  God  by  Jelio- 
vah*B  witnesses  any  danger  to  the  country. 
You  will  find  none  of  Jehovah^s  witnesses  in 
the  prisons  of  your  land  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  stealing, 
murder,  vice^  insurrection,  or  violence.  We 
submit  that  they  are  the  most  law-abiding 
class  of  people  in  the  Greek  ^Kingdom  today. 
They  have  not  participated  in  the  politics  of 
the  land,  nor  have  they  incited  anyone  to  re- 
bellion against  your  government.  The  only 
^^crime"  of  which  they  have  been  found  ^ilty 
has  been  that  they  have  persisted  ini  their 
Christian  ministry  and  in  their  manner  of 
worshiping  God,  and  that  has  in  no  way  vio- 
lated the  moral  decency  nor  jeopardized  the 
security  of  the  state- 

It  b  a  blemish  on  the  historical  record  of 
your  country  that  innocent  Christian  people 
have  been  permitted  to  thus  suffer.  Apparent- 
ly there  is  an  element  among  the  people  of 
Greece  who  seek  to  besmirch  and  destroy  tlie 
worship  of  God  as  performed  and  practiced 
by  Jehovah's  witnesses.  This  is  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  situation  which  arose  in  the  days  of 
the  prophet  of  God  named  Daniel.  In  the 
Sacred  Writings  of  the  Bible  (Daniel  6:5) 
appears  the  record  of  how  men  of  olden  times 
sought  to  prevent  Daniel  from  worshiping  his 
God  as  Jehovah  commanded.  No  fault  could 
be  found  in  him  except  in  his  way  of  worship- 
ing, so  mischief  was  framed  against  Daniel 


to  bring  about  2iis  untimely  death.  The  result* 
as  we  feel  sure  you  know,  was  that  Daniel 
was  rewarded  by  God  for  hia  faithfulness  and 
the  persecutors  met  with  disaster  because  the 
just  ruler  saw  through  the  plot. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  also 
to  the  wise  counsel  that  was  given  by  the  doc- 
tor of  laws  named  Gamaliel  in  the  days  of  the 
persecution  of  the  early  Christians  on  account 
of  their  worship : 

'TTe  men  of  Israel,  take  lieed  to  your- 
selves what  ye  intend  to  do  as  touching 
these  men.  For  before  tJiese  days  rose  np 
TheudaAj  boasting  himself  to  be  somebody ; 
to  whom  a  number  of  men,  about  four  hun- 
dred, joined  themselves:  who  was  slain; 
and  allj  aa  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  scat- 
tered, and  brought  to  nought-  After  this 
man  rose  up  Judas  oi^  Galilee  in  the  days 
of  the  taxing,  and  drew  away  much  people 
after  him :  he  also  perished ;  and  all,  even 
as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  dispersed* 
And  now  I  say  unto  you^  Refrain  from 
these  men,  and  let  them  alone:  for  if  this 
counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come 
to  nought:  but  if  it  be  of  Uod,  ye  cannot 
overthrow  it;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even 
to  fight  against  God."— Acts  5:35-39. 

If  someone  in  Greece  who  is  held  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people  were  to  make  similar  pub- 
lic utterance  in  these  days. of  turmoil  and  war, 
it  would  surely  be  a  great  servi^ie  to  the  coun- 
try, for  it  would  bring  about  a  unifying  of 
the  ranks  of  the  people  and  would  be  a  means 
of.,alleviating  the  terrible  persecution  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  in  Greece. 

Whom  the  Government  Executed 

The  investigation  which  you  were  pleased 
to  make  for  providing  information  regarding 
Jehovah's  witnesses  executed  in  Greeccj  name- 
ly, John  Tsukaris  and  George  Orphanidis,  is 
much  appreciated  by  us.  Nevertheless,  to  the 
free  peoples  living  outside  of  the  "iron  cur- 
tain" it  is  incomprehensible  how  it  is  possible 
for  men  proved  to  be  consecrated  to  God  and 
the  ministry  to  be  taken  before  the  firing 
squad  or  sentenced  to  long-term  prison  be- 
cause of  being  unable  to  take  up  military 
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duties  owing  to  their  siiiicere  and  iadisputable 
Christian  beliefs. 

We  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  you  to 
know  sQine  of  the  details  regarding  the  execut- 
ed JBinister  of  the  gospel^  John  Tsukaris: 
Hi3  parents  were  Jehovah's  witnesses,  and  he 
waa  eonaecrated  to  God  from  his  early  youth. 
He  had  always  been  a  chaste  Christian,  spend- 
ihg  hia  life  in  God's  service  and  seeking  to  put 
into  practice  his  Christian  faith  and  beliefs. 
In  October  1947  rebels  invaded  this  village 
where  he  lived,  Karytsa '(Thessaly),  Among 
those  abducted  from  the  vUlage  was  John 
Tsukaris,  The  rebels  pressed  him  bard  to  take 
on  arms.  He  refused  owing  to  his  responsibil- 
ities as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  They  put 
him  through  the  "rebel-eourt"  hearing  and 
sentenced  him  to  death.  Out  of  an  entirely 
accidental  event  he  was  saved  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, escaping  and  going  to  the  ranks  of  the 
national  army,  wherefrom  he  was  set  free*  In 
August  1948  he  was  arrested  at  Larissa  as 
one  of  Jehovah^s  witnesses-  You  are  quite 
fansiliar  with  the  tragic  conclusion  of  the 
Taukaxis  case. 

The  case  of  George  Orphanidis  is  quite 
similar.  Regarding  the  character  and  strict  at- 
tachment of  this  youth  to  the  gospel  principles 
you  may  inform  yourself  accurately  from  the 
Royal  Attorney  of  the  Corinth  Court-Martial 
which  sentenced  him  and  also  from  the  Ortho- 
dox religious  circles  of  the  Nauplia  Metropolis. 

Also  similar  are  the  cases  of  the  other  Chris- 
tians who  have  been  sentenced  to  many  years 
or  life-long  imprisonment^  or  even  death,  with 
votes  of  3-to-3  and  4-to-l  and  who  are  de- 
tained in  several  prisons  of  your  country.  A 
careful  and  minute  examination  of  the  dos- 
siers of  all  above  eases  will  f  uLly  persuade  you 
of  the  fact  that  reasons  of  purely  individual 
Christian  faith  led  these  chaste  Christians  to 
make  simple  and  dignified  statements  to  the 
competent  authorities  to  the  effect  that  they 
felt  unable  to  depart  from  their  worship  of 
Jehovah  God  and  their  beliefs  which  are  deep 
and  unshakable.  They  hid  nothing  of  their 
reasons  for  their  stand  and  consequently  they 
are  not  at  all  persons  hiding  subversive  activ- 
ities under  the  mantle  of  religion. 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that 


these  matters  of  consecration  to  God  are  sirici- 
ly  imM'iiid'ual  and  eabh  one  who  is  a  mature 
Christian  is  certainly  able  to  give  a  ready 
answer  for  the  hope  and  convictions  that  are 
within  him,  according  to  the  good  admonition 
given  at  1  Peter  3 :  15, 16.  We  believe  ever^ 
person  should  enjoy  freedom  of  conscience 
and  therefore  we  do  not  participate  in  any 
violation  of  the  principles  governing  freedom 
of  conscience  b)*  meddling  with  the  consciences 
of  our  fellow  believers.  Each  one  must  take 
his  own  position  in  line  with  his  conscientious 
scruples  and  his  beliefs,  Jehovah*s  witnesses 
have  never  hindered  any  person  from  serving 
in  the  armed  forces  of  his  country  according 
to  his  own  desires,  AlsOj  they  do  not  oppose 
the  efforts  of  any  Jiation  to  raise  an  army  by 
conscripting  its  manpower- 

If  you  should  wish  to  have  more  informa- 
tion concerning  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  Greece 
or  other  lands,  please  communicate  with  us 
at  once. 

Now  that  we  have  brought  certain  facts  to 
your  attention  we  trust  that  you  will  see  the 
true  position  more  clearly  and,  as  far  as  it 
depends  on  you  as  Minister  of  Public  Order, 
will  take  a  strong  and  suitable  step  to  put  an 
end  to  this  repugnant  situation.  It  would  ren- 
der a  great  service  to  your  country  because 
a  certain  atigma  has  been  created  through  the 
fact  that  Jehovah^'s  witnesses  isre,  wrongfully 
persecuted  in  Greece.  Moreover,  this  course  of 
your^  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Greek  Constitution  in  force,  which  in- 
sures free  operation  of  any  ''known'*  religion, 
and  slates  that-  worship  aervicea  can  be  per- 
formed without  hindrancej  under  protection 
of  the  laws.  We  are  not  asking  you  or  anyone 
else  to  agree  >yith  the  teachings  or  tenets  of 
the  faith  of  Jehovah^s  witnesses,  but  we  very 
frankly  ask  you  to  do  what  is  in  your  power 
to  make  it  possible  for  Jehovah's  witnesses  and 
all  other  law-abiding  peoples  in  Greece  to 
openly  and  without  fear  of  persecution  prac- 
tice the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  The  citi- 
zens of  Greece  can  never  be  contented  until 
this  freedom  is  theirs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society 
M.  G.  Henschel,  Director. 
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WHEN  the  trav- 
eler searches  a 
road  map  of  the  Un- 
ion of  South  Africa, 
Hs  eye  is  dra^wn  ir- 
resistibly to  a  large, 
loWnk  spot  somewhat 
southeast  of  the 
geographical  center  of  the  Union,  "iiie 
empty  area  appears  as  a  roughly  drawn 
rectangle,  within  which,  except  along  its  ,' 
northwest  border,  the  map  shows  few 
place  names  aiid  no  roads.  It  appears  as , 
an  island  of  isolation  set  in  a  sea  of  civil- 
i2;atioii.  All  around  it  flow  the  arteries 
and  appear  the  settlements  of  the  lustily 
growing  Union  of  South  Africa,  but  at 
its  boundaries  the  tide  of  bustle  and 
progress  ceases  as  though  mighty  cliffs 
abruptly  barred  its  way.  Within  the 
ragged  rectangle  stretches  an  unending 
vista  of  mighty  mountain  peaks  and 
ranges,  valleys,  chasms,  cliffs  and  moun- 
tain streams.  The  name  of  this  mountain 
stronghold  is  Basntoland,  or^  as  its  Na- 
tive inhabitants  call  it,  Lesutu. 

Building  a  Nation 

Unique  is  the  fact  that  the  nation  of 
mountaineers  which  now  inhabits  Basn- 
toland  is  hardly  more  than  a  hundred 
yft^iT^  oM.  When  tl:ie  ye&r  IBOO  dawned, 
the  forefathers  of  the  present  Basuto 
nation  dwelt  as  scattered,  independent 
tribes  u^on  the  plains  of  what  is  now 
the  province  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  in  the  flat,  dry  wastes  of  Bechuana- 
land.  But  across  the  Drakensberg  (Drag- 
on mountains),  in  green  ^.^atal^  a  de- 
stroyer had  arisen,  Tshaka,  the  Black 
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C}nie«oziae  JdlUngH  In  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  Baautoland,  as  reconnted  hy 
"Awake!"  correspondent  In   South   Africa 

Napoleon,  was  welding  the  Amazulu  into 
a  miiitary  power.  He  bad  tiiBcarded  tlfie 
throwing  assagai  and  had  armed  his  men 
with  the  short  stabbing  spear  and  had 
shown  them  how  to  get  in  close  and  kill. 
Soon  the  dreaded  '"horns"  of  the  2ulu 
imp  is  wG  re  reaching  out  to  d  e  stroy . 
Whole  tribes  perished.  Others,  broken 
and  desperate,  fled  north  and  south,  and 
west  across  the  iro-wning  '^berg"  into  tlcift 
plains  beyond.  And  a,s  they  fled  they 
emulated  their  destroyer  and  hacked  and 
slew  and  burnt  whatever  lived  within 
their  path.  Pandemonium  raged  among 
the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa,  The  hnpis 
of  Tshak^,  the  "Great  Elephant",  slew  not 
less  than  a  million  men,  and  the  slaiigh- 
ter  had  repercussions  as  far  north  as  the 
banks  of  the  Zambesi,  Amid  this  turmoil 
a  young  chief  arose  in  what  is  now  West- 
ern Basutoland,  His  name  was  Moshesh, 
and  of  him  a  commentator  hag  written : 

This  young  man  had  ideas  aboiit  go-vemment 
other  than  those  of  Tshaka.  Instead  of  send- 
ing men  to  death  by  impalement  with  a  vi^ave 
of  his  little  finger,  and  of  cauaing  living  men 
and  women  to  be  cut  to  pieces;  instead  of 
waging  a  never-ending  war  on  every  neigh- 
bour, near  and  far,  this  chieftain  invited  the 
homeless  to  come  and  Uve  with  him  ■  ■  - 
among  the  Malnti  peaks.  He  offered  grain  to 
the  himgryj  and  cattle  to  those  who  had  no 
meat.  When  he  sat  in  council  it  was  to  speak 
words  of  justice  .  .  ,  Tidings  oi  this  new 
kind  of  leader  spread  hke  lightning  through 
the  desolated  marshes  of  the  Zulu  Empire, 
[African  Switzerland^  page  42] 

Thus  was  the  Basuto  nation  born.  Fu- 
gitives flocked  to  Moshesh  from  far  and 
near,  and  soon  the  young  chief  was  a 
fortie  to  he  reckoned  with  by  black  men 
and  white  men  alike.  For  in  1835  began 
the  Great  Trek,  and  Dutch-speaking  in- 


habitanto  of  the  Cape,  disBatisfied  with 
British  rnle,  began  to  travel  northward  in 
increasing  numbers-  Many  of  them  set- 
tied  in  the  empty  plains  to  the  north  and 
northwest  of  Lesutn.  These  white  men 
— the  Boers,  as  history  calls  them — rec- 
ognized Moshesh's  sovereignty  and  made 
treaties  of  nonaggression  with  him. 

Two  factors  determined  that  those 
treaties  should  not  be  kept:  the  Basntos 
were. incorrigible  cattle-raiders  and  Mo- 
shesh  possessed  territory  wluch  the 
white  man  coveted.  This  was  a  strip  of 
flat,  level  land,  thirty  miles  wide,  which 
ran  for  a  hundred  miles  abutting  Mo- 
shesh's  northwest  mountain  "wall".  This 
area,  today  the  Union's,  granary,  is  one 
of  the  few  spots  in  South  Africa  where 
the  soil  is  deep  enough  and  the  climate 
told  enough  for  wheat  to  be  grown.  The 
next  35  years  saw  constant  friction  be- 
tween the  Basutofi  and  their  wiiite  neigh- 
bors, culminating  in  war, 

Moshesh  defeated  the  white  man,  both 
Boer  and  Briton,  several  times,  not  only 
on  the  field  of  battle  but  even  more  deci- 
sively in  the  field  of  diplomacy.  He  is  re- 
membered today  as  the  "Black  States- 
man*\  But  in  his  old  age  he  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  white 
man^s  arms.  In  1867,  after  an  exhausting 
war  with  the  Orange  Free  State  Kepub- 
licj  Moshesh  sued  for  peace,  promised  to 
end  the  cattle-raiding  and  gave  the  white 
men  the  wheatlands  they  desired.  Then, 
fearing  the  eventual  absorption  of  his 
country'  by  one  or  other  of  his  white 
neighbors,  he  asked  that  Lesutu  be  taken 
'^nnder  the  Queen's  blanket''  as  a  prot§g6 
of  the  British  Crown,  That  is  its  position 
today. 

The,  Protectorate 

Baautoland  is  a  native  state.  White 
men  may  not  acquire  land  therein.  Much 
of  the  administration  of  the  country  is  in 
the  hands  of  chiefs,  hereditary  descend- 
ants of  Moshesh,  over  whom  the  British 
government   exercises   what   has   been 
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termed  "a  benevolent  despotism".  They 
are  regarded  as  being  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  South  African  tribes.  Educa- 
tion in  Basutoland  is  almost  entirely  In 
the  hands  of  mission  societies,  support- 
ed by  government  funds,  French  Prot- 
estants were  first  in  the  field,  and  until 
a  few  years  ago  French  Protestantism 
was  almost  the  ''state  religion"  of  Basu- 
toland»  But  it  has  been  superseded  by 
Roman  Catholicism,  which  is  now  the 
dominant  religion  in  the  territory.  This 
change  can  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
conversion  to  Catholicism  some  years 
ago  of  the  Paramount  cliief.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  his  choice  of 
religion  was  influenced  by  Rome's  will- 
ingness to  wink  at  the  continued  heathen 
practices  of  her  converts. 

Ritual  Murder 

Basutoland  lias  been  known  as  a  coun- 
try in  which  serious  crime  is  almost  non- 
existent. This  has  served  to  emphasize 
the  frightfulness  of  a  series  of  ghastly 
mu  r  de  r  s  which  h  a  ve  be  en  committed 
among  its  mountains  since  the  second 
world  war  ended.  These  were  no  ordi- 
nary killings.  They  were  murder  by  rit- 
ual, and  in  nearly  every  case  the  master 
of  ceremonies  was  a  chief  or  subchiGf, 
descendant  of  Moshesh.  The  pattern  was 
similar  in  each  case,  A  victim  was  select- 
ed, overpowered  and  taken  to  some  lone- 
ly place  of  execution. 

It  was  no  quickj  easy  death.  First  the 
living  victim  must  be  mutilated.  Some- 
times his  nose  or  his  ears  were  cut  off, 
or  his  eyes  removed.  Sometimes  flesh 
was  cut  from  his  whimpering  body  and 
cooked  and  eaten,  or  blood  collected  from 
an  opened  vein  and  drunk.  Only  then  was 
the  victim  permitted  to  die* 

In  August,  1949,  one  of  the  most  nau- 
seating of  these  killings  was  considered 
by  the  High  Court  at  Maseru,  the  seat  of 
British  administration  in  Basutoland. 
The  trial  was  peculiar  in  that  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  crime,  Chiefs  Bereng 
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Lerotboli  and  (^abashane  Masnpha,  two 
of  BaeutolanS's  leading  chiefs,  were  not 
present  They  had  been  hanged  a  few 
weeks  previously  for  another  ritual  mur- 
der of  which  they  had  been  found  guilty. 

The  case  now  before  the  court  followed 
the  all  tDCf  familiar  pattfexn^  except  that 
the  killing  had  not  taken  place  among 
lonely  mountains,  but  along  a  main  road 
within  40  miles  of  Maseru,  and  had  been 
witnessed  by  an  estimated  number  of 
60  persons.  Chiefs  Bereng  and  Gaba- 
shane  had  given  the  word  and  a  victim, 
Paramente  Khotatso,  had  been  caught, 
much  as  men  catch  a  beast  for  alaughter. 
A  drug  had  been  adminifitered  to  render 
him  incapable  of  resistance  and  then  a 
fiend  named  Michael  Tskei  had  done  the 
chiefs  bidding.  Armed  with  a  surgeon^s 
scalpel  and  rubber  gloves,  Tekei  re- 
moved completely,  the  living  skrn  from 
Paramente's  head  and  face.  The  eyes, 
nose  and  tongue  were  then  excised  and 
the  bloody  tropMes  eare^nWy  collected  in 
a  biUycan  to  form  the  basis  for  certain 
nameless,  savage  rites.  The  horror  which 
liad  been  Paranniente  was  tlien  ca&t  into 
a  cave  of  evil  repute,  known  as  the  ''Can- 
nibals' Cave". 

From  Tshaka  to  Rome 

The  term  ''voodoo"  has  been  applied 
to  these  murders.  This  is  a  misnomer. 
Voodooism  is  the  fetish  worship  of  West 
Africa  transplanted  in  the  days  of  the 
slave  trade  to  the  West  Indies  and 
America-  TJie  ritual  murders  of  Basutc- 
la]id  are  not  the^  fetish  worship  of  West 
Africa,  They  ^re  the  acts  of  men  who 
see  their  power  waning  and  who  have  re- 
verted lo  the  demonistic  savagery  pf 
their  ancestors  for  cure. 

The  children  of  Moshesh,  the  heredi- 
tary rulers  of  Basutoland,  have  on  the 
whole   shown  little  of  the  ability  and 


pro^ressiveness  of  their  famous  pro- 
genitor.  Today  the  chiefs  are  largely 

ignorant  and  unlettered  men^  clinging  to 
old  forms  and  customs  and  presenting  a 
very  real  barrier  to  progress.  On.  the 
other  hand,  a  group  of  Basuto  intelli- 
gentsia \^  ft^tiarngj  dfevnandiyig  lefoTxcs. 
The  chiefs  watch,  jealously  and  suspi- 
ciously. 

Conservatism  turns  ever  backwards, 
and  the  chiefs  (or  some  of  them)  have 
turned  back  farther  than  the  founding 
of  their  nation,  to  the  superstitions  and 
practices  in  vogue  among  the  tribes_  be- 
fore the  wise  Moahesrh^  the  unbaptLZftd 
heathen*  put  tbem  down  with  an  iron 
hand.  Every  Bantu  tribe  has  its  tradi- 
tion bf  human  sacrifice  to  seal  a  chiefs 
appointment  and  of  "medicine"  made 
from  human  flesh  to  increase  his  power. 
In  addition,  the  Basutos  almost  alone 
among  the  tribes  have  a  tradition  of  can- 
nibalism. For  in  the  days  of  Tshaka, 
-starving  men  ate  men  in  the  Maluti 
mountains  and  learned  to  like  the  taste 
of  human  flesh.  Man-eating  spread  as  an 
evil  cult  throughout  the  land*  The  inau- 
gural sacrifices  of  the  old  Bantu  chiefs 
and  the  lingering  cult  of  cannibalism 
seem  to  form  the  basis  of  the  Basutoland 
ritual  murders,  performed  by  supersti- 
tiows  meii  to  YncTJ^^as^  and  p^Tpeta^ie 
their  power. 

Frotu  Basutoland  to  Eome  is  a  far  cry, 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  cannot 
escape  a  measure  of  responsibility  for 
these  sordid  crimes.  The  chiefs  of  Basu- 
toland are  nearly  all  her  acknowledged 
children.  In  their  acts  of  murder  is  re- 
flected-the  failure  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  enlighten  men's  minds  with  the  Word 
of  God.  It  is  small  wonder  if  her  super- 
stitions, impressed  on  simple  minds, 
have  called  to  life  other  superstitions 
only  half-forgotten. 
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Animal  A  itics 


C  "These  cbickeos  are  the  nearest  thing  to  a  sohmoo  of  ftny thing  alive."  So  de- 
clared Peter  Baumann,  of  Des  iloines,  Iowa.  He  referred  to  his  breed  of  wingless 
chickens,  developed  after  1^  years  of  selective  hreeding.  He  has  about  400  of  them. 
Advantages?  White  meat  where -bony  wings  once  werej  dmmatieks  that  are  bigger; 
no  high  fences  needed  to  keep  them  from  flying  the  coop.  The  chickens  cannot  fly 
at  allj  and  can  high- jump  only  about  20  inches*  So,  a  2-f  oof  fence  keeps  them  in.  The 
hens  lay  about  the  same  as  other  chickens,  and  95  percent  of  the  eggs  hatch  out 
wingless  offspring.  The  rooeters  lack  zest  for  living  associated  with  the  barnyard  cockerel.  They  hare 
no  wings  to  flap  when  crowing  or  drop  when  strutting,  and  care  little  for  fighting  other  cocks. 


C  A  bobo  cat  in  lJ"ew  Jersey  rides  the 
rods,  but  not  on  the  trains.  A  raotoTist 
on  a  30-mile  trip  heard  a  meowing  in 
his  motor.  Looks  Tinder  the  hood  were 
nnrevealing ;  so  at  the  end  of  his  journey 
he  went  to  a  garage.  They  found  a  hiteh- 
MHng  cat  perched  on  the  a:Kie.  .tney 
gave  the  feline  the  bum's  rush.  Twenty 
minutes  later  the  garageman's  telephone 
rang.  Another  motorist  who  had  recent- 
ly left  the  garage  was  on  the  line:  "The 
cat's  parked  on  my  transmission  and 
won't  get  off  I"  He*ll  need  his  nine  lives. 

4L  You've  heard  of  the  man  that  eats  as 
though  he  had  a  cast  iron  stomach  f  He 
has  competition.  The  Game  Department 
of  Uganda  says  that  "the  digestion  of 
the  crocodile  is  both  powerful  and  rapid. 
In  a  period  of  six  to  eight  months  a 
mild'Steel  hook^  a  quarter-inch  thicks  can 
be  completely  digested.  In  one  instance 
a  male  crocodile,  in  reasonably  good  con- 
dition, was  caught  with  a  spear  iron 
healed  in  its  back.  About  four  inches  of 
this  iron  had  been  digested  away  without 
leaving  a  trace". 


^  The  U.  S.  National  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington now  has  frogs  that  eat  mice  and 
bellow  hke  bullg.  They  hail  from  the 
mountains  of  Brazil.  Not  stopping  at  be- 
ing five-by-fiv^es,  they  might  be  called 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Six-by-Six  (inches).  Their 
mouths  are  so  wide  they  hardly  stretch 
to  gulp  down  mife  or  other  frogs.  Nor 
do  they  flee  before  such  monsters  as  hu- 
mans I  they  merely  swell  up  like  a  bal- 
loon and  cut  loose  with  their  bellowing. 
Outgrowths  of  skin  that  protrude  like 
horns  enhance  their  fierce  appearance. 

C  Atop  a  moujitain  in  Yellowstone  Part 
is  a  neighborhood  nursery,  Not  for  ha- 
man  babies  nor  by  human  nursemaids, 
but  for  bighorn  lambs  by  bighorn  ewes. 
The  mothers  take  turns  watehing  the 
youngsters,  diaeiplining  by  rebuking 
snorts  or  even  butts  for  a  particularly 
xinruly  juvenile  delinquent.  Papa  sheep 
is  off  with  the  other  ramsj  taking  no 
turns  or  even  interest  in  this  daytime 
baby-sitting.  He  will  not  even  take  no- 
tice of  the  ewes  till  fall.  He's  no  ewe- 
pecked  husband  for  baby-sitting  shifts* 


C  Lorchen  should  have  known  about  the  boy  in  the  fable  that  yelled  "Wolf*  so  often  that  eventually 
none  heeded  him.  Lorchen  is  a  parrot,  kept  in  the  office  of  his  master,  proprietor  of  a  stamp  and  coia 
company  in  New  York,  When  a  ctistoTner  entered  Lorchen  would  shout,  ''Help]  Lemme  out!"  When  the 
person  left  the  parrot  would  bid  him  "Good-bye",  and  sometimes  add  a  jolly  "Get 
out  of  here  I"  One  afternoon  gabby  Lorchen  set  up  his  usual  clamor.  Ifl^one  of  the 
neighboring  tenants  ill  the  office  building  bothered.  The  only  reaction  to  Lorchen^s 
frantic  cries  was  unkind  comments  about  the  voluble  bird,  A  half  hour  later  a  cus- 
tomer sought  entrance,  found  the  door  locked,  and  hunted  up  the  assistant  auperin-, 
tendent.  They  found  Lorchen  still  screaming  ^'Help",  found  bis  master  bound,  but 
did  not  find  the  two  thieves  who  disappeared  with  coins  and  stamps  and  $744. 
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SI  S<dfM!id(n 


LAND  OF 
NATURAL  AND  POLITICAL  VOLCANOES 

By  "Awah«r'  aorreapondent  ia  El  Salvador 


TT    IS     12:31. 
1  The  bi^  plane 


settles  louver  to- 
ward the  mottled  earth  Ibeneath,  Ragged 
Guateinalan  niomi tains  now  a  good  thirty 
minutes  behind  appear  in  the  distance  as 
a  faint,  purple  fringe  on  a  backdrop  of 
blue.  The  rich  lands  below  eeem  to  form 
a  crasyquilt  of  greens  and  browns.  This 
is  El  Salvador,  where  Spanish  flows  like 
water;  where  the  sun  sparkles  in  the 
streets;  and  dark  eyes  do  too* 

The  plane  Is  now  very  much  lower* 
Senor  Lopez's  watch  &Uo\vs  him  exactly 
12:45.  Obeying  the  red  warning  light, 
the  kindly  old  gentleraaii  fastens   his 


brush  by  Izalco's 
white-hot  crater. 
Surprisingly 
the  coijntry  is  not  overrun  by  visitors; 
nobody  seems  to  be  too  concerned 
about  it  in  El  Salvador.  Occasion- 
ally one  will  read  of  a  mild  move- 
ment to  encourage  tourist  visits,  but 
nothing  is  ever  done  strenuously  toward 
that  end.  As  a  result  one  does  not  find 
there  a  bazaar  of  excursion  parties, 
travel  agencies,  and  picture -taking  tour- 
ists. Some  of  the  most  beautiful  features 
of  the  country  have  never  been  exploited 
nor  abused  commercially,  but  they  have 
been  left  to  glow  becomingly  in  their  nat- 


safety  belt  as  do  the  rest  of  the  passen-     ural  and  original  environment*  But  the 


gers.  Another  drop  in  altitude  and  tiny^ 
winding  roads  run  hurriedly  in  all  di- 
rections* Coconut  palms  rocket  by  on 
both  sides;  an  explosion  of  trees  and 
mixed  colors  flashes  into  view  and  out 
of  view*  Time  for  a  deep  breath — and 
then  is  felt  the  slight  rolling  of  cushioned 
wheels  on  the  concrete  runway.  Senor 
Lopez,  50  soon,  is  conscious  of  the  great- 
er heat  of  El  Salvador  even  before  the 
taxi  run  up  to  the  temporary  shed  used 
by  TACA  for  ife  terminal  ofSce.  The 
fresh  breeze  which  fills  the  ship  with  the 
opening  of  the  doors  is  welcomed  by  all. 
Senor  Lopez  is-home. 

This  too'  is  "home  to  two  million. 
Here  iridescent  mountains  shut  in  the 
richness  of  the  land  and  comb  the  clouds 
with  their  jagged  peaks*  Volcanoes  such 
as  the  formidable  Izalco,  which  overlooks 
Sonsonate  in  the  west,  enchant  the  in- 
habitants with  great  displays  of  fire  and 
smoke*  Izalco,  majestic  in  its  place,  pass- 
es the  daylight  hours  puffing  noiselessly 
like  a  huge  cigar*  In  the  nocturnal  heav- 
ens, the  hapless  clouds  that  drift  too 
near  are  set  ablaze  as  their  lacy  wisps 
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country  is  not  backward.  It  was  the  first 
of  all  in  Central  America  to  complete 
its  part  of  the  Pan-American  Highway, 
which  highway  is  only  one  of  nnmerous 
paved  roads  that  traverse  the  land. 

Transportation  is  a  well-established 
thingj  and  it  has  long  since  left  behind 
the  agonizing  labor  of  pioneering  roads 
through  swamps  and  jungles,  a  job  yet  to 
be  done  by  some  of  her  neighbor^*  El 
Salvador^  having  only  34,000  square 
kilometers  [13,127  square  miles]  of  land 
area  and  being  the  smallest  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  republics,  still  can  boast 
in  having  made  those  Idlometers  accessi- 
ble to  her  people. 

For  eighty  cents  of  a  dollar  and  from 
the  doorstep  of  one's  home  in  San  Sal- 
vador, the  republic's  capital,  one  can  step 
into  a  latest-model  station  wagon  and  be 
delivered  with  touring-car  comfort  to 
one's  destination  35  miles  and  90  minutes 
away  in  Santa  And,  second  city  in  im- 
portance. For  those  of  poorer  means 
there  are  buses  which  are  scheduled  to 
run  continually  every  half  hour  between 
Sau  Salvador  and  Santa  Ana.  The  other 
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larger  cities  of  importance,  such  as  San 
Miguel,  San  Vicente,  Sonaonate  and 
Ahuatiapait,  are  likewise  served  effi- 
ciently  by  bus  seryice.  This  transit  sys- 
tem provides  an  irreplaceable  factor  to- 
ward a  strong  national  unity* 

Also,  an  effective  transit  Byetem  has 
been  worked  out  for  the  city  of  San  Sal- 
vador. The  fare  to  any  part  of  the  city  on 
a  monieipal  bus  h  $.02^  and  by  means  of 
Uiis  service  the  citizens  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  coraforts  and  pleasures  of 
their  beautiful  municipality.  Parks  and 
sunny  plazas  are  abundant,  as  is  com- 
mon in  Latin  America,  Also  within  the 
city  is  the  lovely  Chaera,  a  municipal 
swimming  pool;  this  beauty  spot  set 
among  the  pines  and  filled  with  constant- 
ly running,  thermal  waters  is  a  wonder- 
ful relief  from  the  heat  of  April  and 
May.  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  gift  to 
the  people,  and  the  moderate  charge  of 
four  cents  places  before  all  of  the  people 
an  nnequaled  diversion  under  hygienic 
conditions. 

El  Salvador  depends  economically  on 
its  coffee  crops.  This  product  as  grown 
in  the  cool  mountain  regions  of  El  Sal- 
vador is  rated  among  the  world's  best, 
and  without  Its  mellow  blending  qualities 
and  delicious  flavor  Brazilian  coffee,  up- 
on which  the  world  depends  for  quantity, 
would  be  worthless.  Coffee  requires  just 
the  right  amount  of  shade  and  altitude 
for  peak  maturity  and  production,  and 
the  mountains  of  El  Salvador  are  ideal 
u  this. 

As  one  motors  upward  through  the 
mountains  one  will  see  at  once  tlie  very 
apparent  changes  in  growth  in  the  coffee 
trees,  which  changes  are  a  direct  result 
of  changes  in  altitude-  When  the  most 
satisfactory  level  is  reached,  the  shade  of 
green  of  the  leaves  and  the  bright  red 
of  the  berries  are  beautiful  things  to  see. 
Still  higher  the  bushes,  which  are  realJy 
trees,  grow  taller  and  slimmer  with  a 
aednt  yield;  the  berries  are  small,  out  of 
reach  of  the  pickers,  and  are  inferior  in 
quality. 
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Heated  PoliUc^ 

Like  all  Latins,  the  Salvadoreans  are 
devout  politicians,  and  they  delight  l 
highly  emotional  discussions  of  the  very 
latest  governmental  developments.  Espe- 
cially do  they  take  seriously  the  presi- 
dential elections-  The  government  is  a 
republic,  but  more  often  than  not  it  sli^s 
oyer  the  border  into  very  close  associa- 
tion to  a  dictatorship.  This  has  been  liie 
ease  under  many  of  the  Salvadorean 
presidents,  who,  being  mostly  military 
men,  have  found  it  simple  enough  with 
armed  support  to  gain  control  of  the 
country  through  might  to  the  hurt  of  the 
people.  Such  has  been  the  situation  un- 
der El  Salvador's  latest  president^  Gen- 
eral Castaneda  Castro,  who  placed  his 
country  under  armed  siege. 

Basically  the  Latin  is  a  sensationalist, 
and  the  newspapers  exploit  this  emo- 
tional quirk  by  flashing  glai'ing  head- 
lines and  pictures  backed  up  by  little  real 
information  for  the  reader.  They  are, 
however,  careful  to  publish  verbatim  any 
important  government  declaration  which 
at  once  sets  the  plazas  and  parks  to  buzz- 
ing with  gossip  and  haggling  as  the  po- 
litical-minded Salvadorean  joins  in  with 
his  favorite  group  to  argue  out  the  day's 
problem.  These  discussions  are  taken 
verj'  seriously  to  the  extent  that  it  is  no 
oddity  at  all  to  awake  in  the  night  to  the 
sound  of  some  happy  gent  lecturing  to 
imaginary  thousands  while  fighting  for 
his  balance  on  some  dark  street  corner. 

Party  politics  is  not  carried  on  as  it  is 
known  in  other  democratic  lands.  The 
candidates  for  office  having  made  them- 
selves legally  known  start  their  cam- 
paigns months  in  advance  with  public 
meetings  and  many  words  cast  upon  the 
breezes.  As  the  campaign  proceeds,  the 
people  take  their  stand  in  support  of  the 
man  who  pleases  them  most,  and  names 
and  party  slogans  may  be  found  chalked 
up  in  all  public  places — sidewalks,  walls, 
bridges,  trees  and  literally  wherever  the 
enthused  party  member  might  find  him- 
self when  politically  moved.  After  the 
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election^  all  melt  back  into  one  party  and 
one  spirit  -waiting  for  the  next  time* 

Political  Volcano  Explodes 

With  such  strong  feeling  for  liberty  of 
expression  in  his  blood,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  Salvadoreaii  wonld  do  same- 
thing  about  an  unpust  and  oppressive 
condition*  On  numerous  occasions  an  un- 
fortunate president  has  found  himself 
bounced  from  office  by  foroe  of  arms; 
and  when  the  \v'orm  turns  in  El  Salvador 
it  is  activated  violence  with  a  vengeance. 
The  most  recent  occurrence  of  armed 
overturning  of  the  government  was  on 
December  14, 194S,  when  General  Sasta- 
neda'  Castro  was  cast  out  of  office  by  a 
neatJy  executed  armed  coup  d'etat. 

General  Castro  determined  to  make  a 
stand  in  the  police  headquarters  build- 
ing; so  with  great  resolution  he  started 
down  tOth  street  with  the  police  station 
as  his  objective.  He  made  the  security  of 
this  refuge  with  a  barrage  of  machine- 
gun  bullets  and  grenades  at  his  heels,. 
The  revoltitionistSj  in  tj^jical  revolting 
style,  rained  bullets  and  cannon  shot  off 
the  police  station  until  President  Cast ro 
decided  to  give  up  after  misdirected  gun- 
fire, throughout  the  afternoon,  had  torn 
through  the  mud  walls  of  some  of  tlie 
poorer  adobe  buildings  along  the  firing 
line,  gouging  out  huge  chunks  of  plaster 
and  roofing.  Fortunately  no  more  than 
fourteen  persons  had  been  wounded,  but 
most  of  them  were  hurt  seriously,  and 
many  died  later  in  hospitals.  The  revolt 
broke  out  about'  noon  and  by  evening 
everythiug  was  under  control  of  the 
revolutionists,  who  were  headed  by  five 
men  who  call  themselves,  as  of  ttiis  date, 
"The  Revolutionary  Council." 

Everything  appeared  too  wonderful 
The  high  officials  who  had  stolen  money 
from  public  funda  would  be  prosecuted. 
A  great  and  energetic  auditing  of  all  gov- 
ernment books  took  place.  Thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  colons  were  found  to 
be  misappropriated.  General  Espinoia 
Castro,  one  of  the  high  gove^rnment  min- 
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isters,  was  n>ade  to  return  90,000  colons 
and  to  flee  the  country.  Even  ^e  religion 
of  Spain  was  publicly  embarrassed;  for 
when  the  revolutionists  turned  on  the 
lights  to  investigate  secret  and  shady 
government _  activities,  who  should  be 
caught  with"  her  skirts  up!  None  other 
than  the  Catholic  Church,  with  a  trans- 
action under  way  whereby  she  would 
have  received  several  thousand  colons 
from  the  government.  The  fact  that  this 
was  published  did  not  help  eitherj  but 
the  church  soon  regained  her  dignity, 
and  she  was  back  in  her  prominence  just 
in  time  to  inaugurate  the  new  govern- 
ment- 

But  despite  the  birth  of  new  govern- 
mental opportunities  with  its  expected 
betterment  for  the  people^  El  Salvador, 
from  San  Miguel  (^Tearl  of  the  East") 
to  Ahuachapan  far  in  the  west,  is  faced 
with  a  staggering  problem.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem which  seems  hopeless  to  solve,  in 
view  of  its  decaying  effect  on  the  coun- 
try to  date.  That  many  Salvadoreans  are 
awake  to  the  dangers  of  the  present  con- 
ditions is  manifest  in  the  way  the  news- 
paper El  Diario  de  B.qij,  under  date  of 
August  4,  1949,  presents  this  problem  of 
the  people: 

Of  each  one  hundfed  children  barn  in  the 
country :  Thirty  do  not  go  to  school;  ninety  go 
without  shoes j  fifty  have  dental  decay;  forty- 
she  die  before  they  are  five  years  old ;  twenty- 
three  die  before  the  age  of  one  year;  twelve 
die  before  the  age  of  one  n;ionth. 

Will  a  satisfactory  solution  for  ^11 
be  the  final  result  for  this  people  I  Can 
Senor  Lopea  and  his  family  rest  in  as- 
surance of  final  tranquillity'?  The  ques- 
tions come  easily,  but  for  the  answers  we 
must  M»ait. 

This  is  El  Salvador,  where  Spanish 
flows  like  water;  where  the  aun  sparkles 
in  the  streets;  and  dark  eyes  do  too. 
laalco  in  the  west,  majestic  in  the  wis- 
dom of  unknown  ages,  draws  deeply  on 
his  smoke  to  the  delight  of  sun-warmed 
thermals  which  frolic  over  his  lava- 
scarred  crags. 
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'*Aw&ke!^  coirc^pandettt  aboard  the  Watchtower 
Sodety^s  boat  reports  on  Its  adventuies  and  work 

EXPANSION  of  the  pure  worship  of 
Jehovah  God  is  rapidly  taking  place 
not  only  in  the  continental  nations  of  the 
earth  but  among  the  multitude  of  civil- 
ized islands  of  the  sea.  In  November, 

1947,  the  Watchtower  Bible,  Society  ob- 
tained another  boat,  a  59-foot  Marconi 
rigged  schooner  registered-  under  the 
n^me  "Sibia'\  A  year  later,  after  be- 
ing refitted  and  equipped  in  New  York 
harbor,  it  set  sail  on  its  important  mis- 
sion of  expanding  the  knowledge  of  God's 
King  and  kingdom  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  isolated  islands  of  the  Caribbean. 

During   the    months    of   preparation 
Sibia  was  converted  from  a  racing 

Pleasure  craft  to  a  practical  missionary 
ome.  The  main  engine  was  shifted;  a 
small  engine  to  supply  electricity  and 
refrigeration  was  installed  on  the  for- 
ward deck;  a  glassed-in  cabin  was  con- 
structed;  single  bunks,  drawers  and  clos- 
ets were  made.  Complete  with  an  80- 
book  Theocratic  library  she  was  a  minia* 
tiire  Bethel  built  on  a  keel,  a  keel  of  lead 
weighing  eight  tons  which  gave  her  an 
8J-foot  draft,  a  heavy  keel  that  acted  as 
a  counterbalance  for  the  two  slender 
masts  that  held  the  white  sails  sixty  feet 
in  the  air. 
As  the  pale  dawn  of  November  16, 

1948,  moved  up  the  sky  this  sleek  white 
ship  lay  at  the  dock  gently  heaving  to 
the  light  swell  Her  shapely  bow  kissed 
every  little  wave  while  she  strained  easi* 
ly  on  the  mooring  lines  as  if  alive  and 
anxious  to  be  on  her  way  for  the  warm 
Caribbean  waters.  The  four  of  us  (three 
graduates  of  the  Watchtower  Bible 
School  of  Gilead,  and  one  a  member  of 
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the  Bethel  fam- 
ily of  Brooklyn) 
made  a  last- 
minute  check  to 
see  that  every- 
thing  was  in  ^ 

place.  Anchors  had  been  lashed  fast 
to  the  bow,  the  deck-engine  was  se- 
curely covered  from  the  wet,  the  little 
flat-bottomed  dinghy  was  made  fast  to 
the  deck,  and  wooden  shutters  were 
screwed  over  the  windows  of  the  cabin 
or  '^dog  house'^  Below  deck  many  car- 
tons of  Bibles  and  Bible  literature  were 
safely  stowed.  Realizing  that  the  middle 
of  November  is  rather  late  to  set  out  for 
the  Bahamas  on  the  outside  passage, 
every  precaution  had  been  taken  against 
gales  that  frequently  churn  up  the  North 
Atlantic,  especially  around  treacherous 
Cape  Hatteras. 

Everything  ready  the  lines  were  cast 
off,  and  under  the  power  of  the  40-horse- 
power  auxiliary  engine  the  vessel 
slipped  away  from  the  dock  on  that 
bright,  clear  November  morning  a  y^ar 
ago.  The  voyage  had  begun.  When  clear 
of  the  channel,  the  sails  were  shaken  out 
of  their  furls  and  hoisted^  and  Sibia 
heeled  over  from  the  wind.  The  water 
whispered  under  the  bow  and  gurgled 
under  the  stern  as  lj30(>  square  feet  of 
white  canvass  pushed  her  southward 
down  the  coast  of  New  Jersey, 

The  weather  at  this  time  is  never  de- 
pendable; so,  shortly  after  leaving,  the 
wind  subsided  and  not  even  a  ripple  dis- 
turbed the  long,  smooth  billows  as  they 
rolled  out  of  the  great  Atlantic  and 
passed  quietly  beneath  the  boat.  The 
sails  hung  limp  and  useless.  It  was  the 
calm  before  the  storm,  for  shortly  a  dark 
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ripple  passed  over  the  water^  little 
whiteeaps  began  forming,  and  once  more 
the  sails  swelled  and  strained  hard  on 
ttie  sheet  tackles.  As  the  trim  boat  bowed 
and  eurtsied  h6r  way  swiftly  through  the 
blue  waves  a  white  foamy  trail  was  left 
astern.  The  sun  was  ready  to  set  and 
every  wave  to  the  west  had  its  own  pri- 
vate sun,  until  they  all  merged  in  one 
mass  of  brilliance  too  great  to  look  upon. 
Overhead  the  clondy  sky  was  tinged  an 
angry-looking  red.  The  wind  became  un- 
certain and  began  to  veer  until  it  was 
right  ahead  of  the  boat,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  tack.  This  meant  steering  at  45- 
degree  angles  from  the  true  course,  cov- 
ering many  miles,  but  getting  ahead  very 
slowly.  The  moan  in  the  rigging  began,  to 
take  on  a'  more  insistent  note,  and  as 
the  vessel  was  put  closer  to  the  wind  she 
protested  with  violent  pitching  and  roll- 
ing. Two  members  of  our  crew  became 
intensely  sick,  while  the  other  two  kept 
watch  through  the  drenching  rain  of 
that  cold  and  windy  Noyember  night. 

Storm-tossed  Around  Cape  Hatteras 

After  resting  at  anchor  in  Chesapeake 
bay  until  the  weather  somewhat  cleared 
tbe  voyage  was  again  resumed  on  No- 
vember 21  and  the  course  was  set  for 
the  memorable  trip  around  North  Caro- 
lina's notorious  Cape  Hat- 
teras.  During  the  night 
the  shipheldatrjie  course, 
and  the  next  morning  the 
lighthouse  on  the  cape  was 
sighted  about, 18  miles 
away,  but  as  the  morning 
wore  on  and  the  squally 
weath  e  r  w  o  r  sened,  con- 
eern  over  the  situation 
deepened.  Ominously,  the 
barometer   began   falling, 


the  wind  increased,  the  sea  was  mnmng 
high  and  the  vessel  labored  heavily  aa 
Diamond  Shoals  lightship  was  ap- 
proached. Shortly  after  noon,  with  the 
ship  double-reefed  and  the  wind  at  gale 
force,  it  was  necessary  to  alter  the  course 
and  head  for  the  open  sea.  Then,  for  the 
next  two  days  the  good  ship  Sibia  and 
its  precious  cargo  was  battered  and  beat- 
en by  the  most  enraged  tempest  encoun- 
tered on  the  whole  trip. 

No  longer  is  the  sea  beautiful,  no  long- 
er is  heard  the  unbroken  rhythm  of 
gurgling  water  under  the  hull.  A  mighty 
frown  is  spread  over  the  foam-fiecked 
water  from  horizon  to  horizon  as  thick 
dark  clouds  race  across  the  sky,  com- 
pletely hiding  the  sun.  When  the  black- 
ness of  night  falls  no  star  is  visible  to 
cheer  the  lonely  steersman.  So  dark  is 
the  night,  it  appears  to  press  in  from 
every  side  and  form  a  wall  just  beyond 
the  helmsman's  reach,  penetrated  only 
by  the  sound  of  an  angry  invisible  sea. 
His  face  and  hands  appear  ghostlike  in 
the  reflected  light  of  the  compass  while 
his  arms  jerk  spasmodically  as  he  fights 
the  kick  of  the  wheel.  When  the  wind 
increases  he  changes  his  position  to  com- 
pensate for  the  more  acute  angle  taken 
by  the  boat.  The  ever-freshing  wind  that 
moans  so  ominously  in  the  rigging  makes 

the  man  at  the  wheel  shiv- 
er, the  night  is  so  cold,  so 
black,  and  out  of  the  black- 
ness comes  flying  spray  to 
sting  his  face  and  smart 
his  eyes.  From  out  of  that 
thick  darkness  also  comes 
a  sound  like  that  of  escap- 
ing steam  or  gravel  rush- 
ing down  a  metal  chute; 
it  is  caused  by  the  wind- 
swept waves  breaking  in- 
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to  a  white  and  phosphorescent  foam- 
There  is  a  resounding  thud.  The  boat 
shudders  and  stops.  Her  bow  rises  high 
in  the  air  only  to  fall  again  with  a  stag- 
gering  crash,  while  water  races  down 
the  deck.  The  helmsman  hends  his  head 
and  shoulders  as  he  catches  the  stinging 
spray.  Wet  to  the  skin  he  simply  presses 
the  water  from  his  eyes  in  order  to  see 
the  compass  and  bring  the  little  boat 
back  on  her  course  again,  "Take  in  a 
reef^  boy/'  he  shouts,  and  all  hands  hit 
the  deck,  Down  comes  the  main  sheet 
and  all  hands  tight  to  control  the  nndu- 
lating  mass  of  canvas.  The  reefs  soon 
tied,  the  sail  is  hoisted  again^  but  now 
with  only  two-thirds  of  its  ori^jinal  area 
exposed*  to  the  fierce  wind.  Sibia  heels 
over,  now  sailing  about  40  degrees  off 
the  intended  course.  Diamond  Shoals 
light,  now  behind  and  to  the  right,  flash- 
es its  last  warning  before  being  obscured 
by  the  drenching  rain, 

Sibia  is  heading  straight  out  to  sea, 
and  so  strong  is  the  wind^  all  sails  are 
taken  in  except  the  foresail,  and  eventu- 
ally when  daylight  begins  to  appear  it 
is  noticed  that  it  too  is  beginning  to  tear, 
and  so  it  is  taken  in.  Now  Sibia  pitches 
and  rolls  in  the  tremendous  seas  without 
sail  or  engine.  One  moment  in  a  great 
sea  valley  surrounded  by  mountains  of 
foaming  water,  and  the  next  moment 
poised  high  for  the  next  plunge  into  a 
watery  gulf  cut  off  from  all  visibility. 

There  is  now  no  need  for  a  man  at  the 
wheel-  The  small  engine  is  useless  in 
such  a  storm,  so  we  sit  facing  each  other 
on  opposite  sides  in  the  cabin,  bracing 
ourselves  with  our  feet  as  we  try  fitfully 
to  doze.  The  shrieks  through  the  rigging 
are  in  two  keys — a  low  angry  moan  when 
the  masts  fall  away  from  the  wind  and  a 
shrill  scream  as  the  sturdy  boat  rolls 
gamely  back. 

In  the  Bahamas  at  Last! 

Eventually,  with  the  passing  of  the 

storm,  the  sun  broke  through  the  ragged 
clouds,  allowing  a  sight  to  be  taken  which 
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ilxe(  the  position  of  the  boat  at  60  miles 
e^st-  ioutheaat  of  Cape  Hatteras.  A  new 
cour  e  was  then  set  and  finally,  wean? 
and  exhausted,  we  reached  the  shelter  oi 
Georgetown,  S.C*,  where  anchor  was 
dropped  November  28,  There^  in  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  river  Sibia  rode 
almost  motionless  as  her  tired  crew  slept 
the  clock  around. 

Some  oi  the  local  fishermen  advised 
using  the  Intereoaatal  Waterway;  so  for 
135  miles  the  missionary  schooner,  un- 
der power  from  her  engine,  threaded  her 
way  through  the  twisting  placid  waters 
of  this  narrow  passageway.  But  at  Port 
Eoyal,  S.C.,  with  her  crew  fully  rested^ 
Sibia  put  to  sea  again^  and  after  some 
days  one  of  us  shouted  from  his  stand 
in  the  rigging;  "There  she  is,  about  two 
points  off  the  starboard  bow.*'  Yes,  Great 
Isaac  light  in  the  Bahamas  was  in  sight  I 
Racing  southward  with  a  strong  east 
windj  her  lee  rail  awash,  Sibia  soon  slid 
gracefully  into  the  quiet  waters  at  Nas- 
sau Harbor  at  New  Providence  island. 
Thus,  after  traveling  1^500  knots  in  29 
days  8  hours  30  minutes,  the  four  hearty 
missionaries  were  at  last  in  their  terri- 
tory. 

The  next  three  weeks  were  spent  re- 
plenishing supplies  and  making  neces- 
sary repairs  about  the  battered  ship  be- 
fore setting  out  for  the  "virgin  territory"' 
of  Eleuthera  island,  east  of  Nassau. 
Eleuthera,  about  100  miles  long  and  8 
miles  wide  at  the  broadest  point,  has  a 
wonderful  harbor  at  Hatchet  Bay,  and 
it  was  here  we  anchored.  The  first  day 
ashore  at  Alice  Towij  amazing  results 
were  obtained.  Never  before  had  we 
found  people  so  interested  in  the  Bible, 
They  were  astounded  when  we  offered 
them  Bibles  and  literature  at  so  small  a 
cost,  and,  poor  as  they  were,  there  were 
few  who  did  not  get  some  of  the  publica- 
tions. What  a  thrilling  sight  to  see  the 
many  people  sitting  on  their  doorsteps 
reading  the  books  and  Bibles  or  telling 
their  friends  of  the  wonderful  books  they 
had  just  received !  Public  talks  were  giv- 
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en  on  the  streets,  in  the  homes  and  in  the  our  churches  we  get  the  same  old  pro- 
churches,  and  after  each  talk  questions  gram  week  after  week,  but  you  have 
from  the  audience  were  invited  and  dig-  made  us  sit  up  and  think;  and  now  you 
cussed,  and  many  scriptures  from  tlieir  say  you  are  going  away,  when  you  have 
own  Bibles  were  given  in  support  of  tlie  really  just  started  your  good  work.  Are 
answers.  you  going  to  leave  us  without  help?"  His 

remark'  reminded  us  so  much  of  Peter's 

Dividing  **Sheep"  from  "Gnats,"  wards  to  Jesus :  "To  whom  shall  we  got 

Time  and  space  are  not  sufficient  to  tell  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eiernal  life/' 

of  our  many  wonderful  experiences  as  From  Eleuthera  we  made  our  way  to 

people,  both  white  and  colored  from  all  Andros,  the  largest  island  in  the  Ba- 

over  this  island,  demonstrated  that  they  hama.  group,  bat  here  we  were  especiallv 

are  of  the  Lord's  "ottier  sheep"  and  are  handicapped  bv  the  deep  draft  of  our 

willing  to  learn  of  His  commandments,  boat.  Old  Bahamian  navigators  at  Nas- 

There  were  also  some  of  the  opposite  gau  had  warned  us  that  with  a  boat 

class :  rude,  intolerant  and  goatish.  One  drawing  nearly  nine  feet  of  water  we 

of  this  latter  class  declared:  ''I  cannot  would    have    great    difficulty    getting 

prove  yttu  wrong  from  the  Bible  but  I  around  these  islands.  Adding  to  the  dif- 

will  tight  you  tooth  and  nail  anyhow."  ficulty,  available  charts  based  on  a  sur- 

Today,  as  a  result  of  our  work,  Eleu-  vey  made  around  1836  are  not  reliable, 

thera  is  split  wide  open  religiously  and  Consequently,  at  Andros  we  bad  to  feel 

the  clergy  are  being  asked  to  explain  our  way  through  a  dangerous  pa&Sage  in 

many  questions  regarding  their  creeds  the  reef,  anchor  behind  a  little  island  or 

and  traditions.  By  the  clergy  we  were  key,  and  travel  about  two  miles  in  the 

called  "false  prophets",  but  when  chal-  little  dinghy  through  choppy  water  to 

lenged  they  could  not  prove  it.   They  reach  the  settlement, 

called  us  "no  hell"  people,  hut  when,  in  Andros  is   really  a  heautifii)  island. 

the  presence  of  their  congregations,  they  The  water  surrounding  it  is  a  pale-green 

were  mvited  to  show  w^here  in  the  Bible  (.gior  for  about  a  mile  out  where  there  is 

it  is  taught  that  hell  is  a  place  of  con-  a  belt  of  coral  reef  over  which  the  ocean 

scioua  torment  they  were  unable  to  do  surges  in  snow-white  foam.  Beyond  this 

so.  But  not  all  the  clergy  were  hateful  barrier  the  water  is  of  the  bluest  blue 

to  the  truth;  many  of  them  were  honest  one  could  hope  to  see.  Coconut  trees  on 

and  sincere  and  appreciated  the  help  we  the  island  are  plentiful,  and  it  was  dur- 

gave  them  in  imderstanding  the  Scrip-  ing  our  stay  here  that  we  learned  how 

tii^^s.  delicious  the  green  nuts  are.  Some  hold 

There  are  joys  that  beggar  description  more  than  a  pint  of  sweet  milk  and  the 

when  we  go  ashofe  and  meek  and  teach-  meat  is  soft  and  palatable. 

able  people  gather  around,  polite  chil-  Those  of  good-will  soon  manifested 

dren  listening  attentively  and  parents  themselves  when  we  began  passing  out 

respectfully  asking  questions.  It  is  not  spiritual  gifts  of  enduring  value.  It  was 

uncommon  to  see  both  men  and  women  regrettable,  but  we  were  able  to  reach 

wipe  tears  from  their  eyes  when  told  of  q^\j  a  squall  percentage  of  the  popula- 

the  wonderful  blessings  of  the  Kingdom  tion  that  is  scattered  around  tlie  coast  of 

that  are  m  store  for  them.  One  young  this  large  island,  and  so,  after  only  four 

man,  when  he  heard  we  were  leaving  the  (jays,  we  pulled  anchor  and  returned  to 

next  day,  came  out  to  our  boat  and  said :  Nassau. 

"You  people  have  explained  the  Bible  to  After  replenishing  our  supply  of  Uter- 
us as  no  one  ever  did  before,  and  we're  ature,  gas,  oil  aiid  water  at  Nassau  we 
convinced  that  you  have  the  truth.  In  headed  for   Great   Abaco,   one   of   the 
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northernmost  islands  in  the  Bahamas, 
where  we  found  anchorage  close  to 
Marsh  Harbour,  Here  we  found  the  peo- 
ple starving  as  on  the  other  islands,  not 
so  nnuch  from  a  lack  of  material  food^  hut 
from  not  hearing  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 
One  person  told  us :  '"We  get  the  same 
stuif  every^  week  and  very  little  Bible/* 

Hope  Town  on  Abaco  is  a  very  unua- 
ual  place*  Approaching  the  weather- 
beaten  lighthouse  that  stands  as  a  never- 
tiring;  silent  sentinel  flashing  its  warn- 
ing to  the  broad  Atlantic,  one  wonders 
where  the  town  is  until  a  point  of  land 
is  rounded  and  an  opening  in  the  rocks 
about  30  feet  wide  is  reached*  As  we  pass 
ttirough  this  opening  into  a  beautiful 
little  harbor  as  smooth  as  a  sheet  of 
glass  the  noise  from  our  outboard  motor 
that  drives  the  dinghy  echoes  around  the 
harbor.  Men  rise  from  mending  fishing 
nets ;  ^omen  can  be  seen  coming  to  the 
doors  of  their  houses;  children  start  to 
mn  to  ih^  public  landing-place  to  which 
we  are  heading;  men  drop  their  work 
and  stroll  there  too.  As  we  draw  near  the 
oek  willing  hands  are  stretched  out  to 
itch  our  lines,  and  soon  we  step  ashore. 

As  we  walk  up  from  the  dock  we  are 
told  the  history  of  the  town  and  the  up- 
to-lhe-minute  news.  "The  commissioner. 
is  away  but  he  will  be  glad  to  see  you 
when  he  returns "  ''The  schoolmaster 
left  and  there  is  no  one  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren." "The  preacher  and  his  wife  also 
left"  ''Our  water  is  nearly  all  gone;  no 
rain  for  months."  We  observe  that  many 
houses  are  empty  and  others  are  in  ruins, 
and  their  simple  answer  explains :  *'The 
hurricanes  have  hit  us  pretty  hard  here.^* 

Taken  to  the  radio  operator's  house, 
we  tell  all  those  present  about  the  won- 
derful blessings  of  God's  kingdom;  and 
while  we  tell  them  of  our  mission  and 
show  them  our  Bibles  and  books  our  host- 
ess quietly  serves  us  coffee  and  biscuits. 
By  now  it  is  getting  late  and  we  must 
return  to  Sibia  several  miles  away  be- 
fore darkness  sets  in,  but  we  promise  to 
return  the  next  day.  Arriving  early  the 
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following  morning  we  find  many  friends 
of  those  that  obtained  literature  the  first 
day  waiting  to  get  Bibles  and  books  for 
themselves.  We  meet  the  commissioner 
and  find  him  to  be  a  kindly  gentleman, 
honest  and  sincere.  It  has  been  another 
joyful  day. 

Good-will  people  come  to  the  dock  to 
see  us  off,  thanking  us  again  and  again 
for  "the  wonderful  message",  and  as  our 
dinghy  skims  the  glassy  water  we  turn 
for  the'last  look.  There  are  the  leaning 
palms,  the  flaming  red  hibiscus  flowers 
over  against  the  creamy  fringe  of  sand, 
the  lighthouse  and  the  rich  green  man- 
groves. It  all  looks  the  same  as  when  we 
entered  three  days  ago,  yet  somehow  it 
is  different.  The  commissioner  at  his 
office  windoWj  the  women  in  their  door- 
ways, the  men  at  their  place  of  work, 
the  children  on  the  shore — all  are  wav- 
ing farewelL  Yes,  it  is  different.  Hope 
Town  was  almost  a  dead  town,  but  now 
it  has  a  living  hope.  The  seed  has  been 
planted;  Jehovah  God  will  surely  give 
the  increase !  , 

Well_,  the  hurricane  season  was  ap- 
proaching; so,  after  visiting  Bimini  and 
Grand  Bahama  islands,  we  headed  south- 
ward, stopping  on  the  way  at  Harbour 
island,  Cat  island,  Exuma,  Bum  Cay, 
Long  island,  Inagua,  etc.  Of  these,  only 
Harbour  and  Inagua  were  completely 
covered,  there  being  no  transportation 
overland  and  insufficient  harbors  on  the 
others.  Sometimes  we  walked,  as  much 
as  9  miles  one  way  to  reach  the  people. 
Many  more  islands  in  the  Bahamas  were 
passed  by.  than  were  visited,'  due  to  the 
shallow  water  surrounding  themj  but 
perhaps  one  day  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
will  move  some  of  his  servants  to  come 
here  with  a  suitable  boat  For  those  that" 
have  this  privilege  of  expanding  the  pure 
worship  of  Jehovah  God  in  these  islands 
there  await  joys  and  blessings  without 
number;  for. these  lovable,  truth-hungry 
people  are  anxious  and  eager  to  learn 
the  good  news  of  the  established  Theo- 
cratic Kingdom. 

AWAKE! 


By  "AwaJke!''  correspondent  In  Palestine 

JEEUSALEM,  once  a  peaceful,  tran- 
quil and  pleasant  city,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  frightful  slanghterliouse 
during  the  recent  war.  The  once  hroad, 
clean  streets  and  avenues  were  narrowed 
down  with  the  dirt  and  rubble  of  combat^ 
and  here  and  there  whole  sections  ,  of 
houseSj  shops,  cafes  and  stores  crumbled 


This  violence  by  the  two  factions  of 
Jerusalem  not  only  kindled  a  fire  that 
could  be  seen  by  the  whole  world,  but 
the  fear  and  hatred  that  grew  out  of 
it  cut  the  city  into  two  parts,  Arab 
and  Jew.  In  every  dark  corner  of  the 
city  that  was  once  spoken  of  as  *%oIy^\ 
there  was  a  bitter  murderer  waiting 
with  a  deadly  gun  or  dagger  ready  to 
use  it  on  some  unfortunate  person  that 
happened  to  pass.  To  be  a  Jew  or  an 
Arab  was,  in  the  other  party's  eyes* 
a  crime  deserving  immediate  death. 

Only  a  week  of  fearful  suspense 
elapsed  before  three  Jews  entered  a  pub- 
lic square  in  a  taxi  and  hurled  grenades 
into  the  crowd,  killing  and  wounding 
more  than  20  Arabs.  Some  days  later  a 
Jew  disguised  as  an  Arab  shoe-polisher 
left  a  box  full  of  explosives  in  an  Arab 
bus.  So  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  such 
strike-and-run  tactics  the  British  author- 
ities gave  the  Arabs  as  well  as  the  Jews 
permission  to  establish  check-posts  so  as 


to  the  ground.  Filth  piled  up  everywhere 

in  the  disorganized,  disunited  city.  And     _      ,,  .  ,,. 

though  hostilities  have  ceased,  and  peace    .^^  ^^^^^  »»  civihan  car  or  person  to  pass 

may  seera  to  have  settled  over  the  Sur-  ■  po^  o^^  quarter  to  the  other  without 


face  of  the  city  again,  yet  it  is  marked 
with  indelible  battle  scars.  Deep  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  survivors  are 
wounds  that  do  not  heal.  Grief  over  the 
loss  of  brothers  and  fathers  continue  to 
assault  the  memories  of  the  people.  Nei- 
ther do  their  brave  smiles  altogether 
hide  the  bitter  hatred  that  smolders  in 
their  hearts. 

Most  of  this  blood-spilling  and  wreck- 
age has  taken  place  in  the  short  period 
after  the  General  Assembly  of  the  tlnit- 
ed  Nations  approved  the  partition 
scheme.  Like  a  chain-reaction  of  violence, 
attacks  and  counterattacks  by  Arabs 
and  Jews  became  the  everyday  life  of 
Jerusalem,  Within  a  few  days  following 
the  adoption  of  the  partition  idea  by  the  ' 
U,  N.  scores  of  Jewish  shops  were  looted 
and  burned  and  a  number  of  persons 
were  beaten  or  killed.  In  reprisal  the 
Jewish  Hagana  set  fire  to  a  large  picture 


being  stopped  and  identified. 

This  measure,  like  so  many  others, 
also  failed  to  bring  peace  to  this  erupt- 
ing city.  Dressed  in  the  uniforms  of  Brit- 
ish Palestine  police^  five  young  Jews 
drove  to  an  Arab  bus  station  in. a  stolen 
armored  police  car,  after  being  passed 
by  the  guard  as  officials.  There .  the 
youths  threw  their  bombs  and  seventeen 
Arabs  dropped  dead,  and  over  that  num- 
ber were  wounded.  This  was  a  hard  and 
bitter  blow  and  one  that  increased  the 
hatred  of  the  Arabs  for  the  Jews.  It  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  attack  on  the 
Jewish  quarter  in  the  old  city  by  a  com- 
pany of  Arab  fighters  who  were  success- 
ful until  the  British  army  intervened  and 
persuaded  the  Arab  commanding  officers 
to  withdraw.  But  the  Arabs  did  not  feel 
that  the  score  had  been  evened  up  until 
they  blasted  the  Palestine  Post^  a  Jewish 


house  and  a  near-by  garage  and  work-     newspaper  published  in  English,  a  crime 
shop  that  belonged  to  Arabs.  that  caused  at  least  £200,000  of  damagte. 
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While  tlais  stab  by  the  Arabs  greatly 
angered  the  Jews,  it  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ben- Yehuda  street  which  shortly 
followed  that  really  drove  the  Jew  &  into 
a  rage.  It  was  the  worst  thing  that  eould 
befall  the  Jews,  the  severest  stroke  they 
received  up  to  that  time  and  one  that 
left  them  horrified^  shaking  and  bleeding. 
On  that  day  three  stolen  British  army 
trucks  and  a  Palestine  police  armored 
car  entered  the  city.  They  had  already 
passed  the  Jewish  eheck-post  at  the  out- 
skirts, where  a  disguised  Arab  spokes- 
man had  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  ar- 
mored car  and  told  the  Je\yish  guards 
he  was  leading  the  three  trucks  presum- 
ably loaded  with  oranges.  It  was  early 
in  the  day  and  few  people  paid  any  at- 
tention to  the  military  trucks  as  they 
foiled  along  with  their  deadly  cargoes 
to  the  chosen  spot,  Ben- Yehuda  street, 

A  minute  and  a  half  later,  when  the 
horrible  explosion  blew  up  the  buildings 
on  both  sides  of  the  street^  with  a  ma- 
terial loss  of  £10,000,000,  the  armored  car 
was  madly  speeding  out  of  the  city  with 
the  Arab  truck  drivere.  Id  the  ruins  ^0 
Jews  lost  their  lives.  And  so  it  went, 
witli  each  side  attempting  to  outstrip  the 
other  in  ugly  wickedness.  Only  the  week 
before  the  blowing  up  of  Ben- Yehuda  the 
Jews  had  blasted  a  well-known  Arab 
hotel,  killing  11  men  and  women. 

A  City  of  Multiplied  Atrocities 

Toward  the  end  of  March,  1948,  about 
six  weeks  before  the  termination  of  the 
British  mandate,  life  in  Jerusalem  be- 
came as  difficult,  clumsy  and  shaky  as  the 
life  of  a  man  who  suddenly  loses  his  eye, 
leg  or  hand.  The  sudden  atrocious  at- 
tacks and  deadly  explosions  made  it  very 
risky  to  be  on  the  streets  j  hence  many 
shops  closed  and  many  people  became 
unemployed.  Every  day  several  persona 
were  killed.  Assassinations  became  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  the  fashion  of  this 
"holy"  city.  Day  by  day  the  food  situa- 
tion grew  worse,  especially  for  the  Jews, 
due  to  tJie  complete  domination  by  the 
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Arabs  of  ttie  road  leading  to  Tel-Aviv. 
It  was  this  very  food  crisis  that  in  a 
way  provided  the  means  whereby  it  was 
possible  to  blow  up  the  Jewish  Agency, 
that  is,  the  headquarters  of  the  Zionist 
movement.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  was  transformed  into  a  garrison  and 
guarded  by  the  toughest  and  bravest, 
who  allowed  no  man  to  approach  with- 
out being  stopped  and  inspected,  yet  it 
proved  not  invulnerable.  It  so  happened 
that  the  driver  of  a  United  States  consul 
car  that  carried  letters,  parcels  and  box- 
es to  and  from  the  Jewish  Agency  nearly 
every  day  was  an  Arab.  Cleverly,  and  in 
order  to  gain  their  confidence,  this 
courier  brought  baskets  of  vegetables 
and  groceries  for  the  Jewish  guards  at 
the  eheck-postj  who  little  suspected  his 
treachery.  He  conversed  and  joked  with 
them  while  handing  over  his  precious 
tomatoes,  meats  and  eggs. 

For  four  months  he  carried  on  such 
dealings  with  them.  Even  on  the  day  of 
the  explosion  there  w^as  no  difference  in 
his  attitude  except  that  he  looked  twice 
at  his  watch  while  delivering  the  con- 
tents of  his  baskets.  His  long  acquaint- 
ance and  familiarity  with  them,  and  the 
United  States  flag  on  the  car,  made  the 
guards  look  with  indifference  on  the  two 
boxes  he  had  in  the  back  of  his  car  on 
this  trip.  Given  the  signal  to  pass,  he 
was  in  the  yard  of  the  Agency  a  minute 
later.  He  had  only  three  minutes  left,  so 
he  had  the  porters  quickly  carry  the  cas- 
es upstairs,  obtained  a  delivery  receipt^ 
and  dropped  the  remark  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  get  a  packet  of  cigarettes  before 
driving  back.  In  the  explosion  that  fol- 
lowed eleven  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Jewish  Agency  were  killed  and  many 
otliers  were  injured. 

That  night,  and  for  several  days  there- 
after, the  Jews  used  mortar  fire  on  the 
adjacent  Arab  quarters  for  the  first  time. 
They  wanted  to  get  revenge  not  only  for 
the  blasting  of  the  Jewish  Agency  but 
also  for  the  17  Jews  that  had  been  killed 
two  weeks  earlier  when  they  were  at- 
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tempting  to  mine  a  rood  used  by  Arab 
buses,  and  also  for  the  50  Jewi&h  soldiers 
that  had  been  ambushed  and  killed  when 
they  attempted  to  reinfoTce  a  garrison 
in  a  neighboring  settlement. 

MoR&acTea  Outside  the  Walls 

Five  kilometers  from  Jerusalem  was 
the  Arab  village  of  Kastalj  located  on  a 
mountaintop.  This  was  a  thorn  in  the 
body  of  the  Jewish  convoys  coming  to 
Jerusalem  from  Tel-Aviv,  as  many  a 
Jewish  bus  or  truck  was  attacked  from 
this  village.  Scaling  the  mountain  at 
dawn  one  morning  the  Jews  were  able  to 
capture  the  village^  but  a  few  days  later 
it  was  recaptured  by  the  Arabs.  Then  for 
the  second  time  the  Jews  assaulted  the 
hilltop  and  drove  the  Arabs  out.  It  was 
at  this  point  when  the  Arab  commander- 
in-chief  of  Jerusalem  came  down  to  the 
Kastal  battle  area,  and,  after  one  <if  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  whole  campaign^ 
in  which  this  Arab  commander  himself 
was  killed,  the  stronghold  was  again 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 

The  next  day  from  all  parts  of  Pales- 
tine came  Arabs  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
their  leader  and  to  attend  his  funeral. 
Little  did  they  realize  that  in  leaving 
their  villages  undefended  they  were  giv- 
ing the  Jews  the  very  opportunity  they 
were  looking  for*  Making  the  most  of  it 
the  Jews  fell  upon  Kastal  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Deir  Yaseen,  capturing  both. 

The  attack  on  Deir  Yaseen  began  with 
a  heavy  fire,  and  proceeded  with  the  ad- 
vance  of  infantry.  All  persons  met  on  the 
way  by  the  raiders  were  shot  or  bayonet- 
ed instantly,  until  they  reached  the  hous- 
es, in  which  there  were  ehiefiy  old  men, 
women  and  children.  The  men,  the  old 
and  the  few  young  who  stayed  back  not 
attending  the  funeral  were  killed  there 
and  then.  And  in  astonishing  cold- 
bloodedness they  killed  also,  by  shooting 
or  bayoneting^  the  women  who  entreated 
for  or  tried  to  defend  their  husbands, 
brothers,  sons,  fathers  or  grandfathers. 

This  having  been   achieved,  the   re- 
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mainder  of  the  scared  women  and  boys 
were  ordered  out.  Boys  above  nine  years 
old  were  told  to  form  a  line,  as  they 
would  be  sent  to  school.  When  this  was 
done,  men  armed  with  machine  guns 
aimed  and  shot  them  before  the  eyes  of 
their  wretched  wailing  mothers  and  sis- 
ters. This  was  not  the  end  yet.  Dispens- 
ing with  the  boys^  they  turned  to  the 
women.  Some  of  the  soldiers  walked 
among  the  women  examining  and  scan- 
ning. The  young  and  lovely  were  selected, 
shoved  into  trucks  and  sent  to  Jerusalem 
and  Jewish  settlements  to  he  ravished 
later ;  those  daring  to  resist  were  stabbed 
and  killed  on  the  spot  The  rest  of  the 
women  and  children  were  sent  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  they  were  forced  to  march 
from  one  street  to  another  in  the  Jewish 
quarters. 

This  slaughter  is  the  explanation  and 
the  main  cause  for  the  refugee  problem. 
Civilian  Arabs  by  the  thousands,  hear- 
ing what  had  happened  in  Deir  Yaseen^ 
how  the  Jews  had  spared  none,  unhesi- 
tatingly fled  from  their  homes  and  lands, 
leaving  behind  most  of  their  possessions. 
Those  that  remained  behind  were  bent  on 
committing  like  atrocities,  thinking  as 
men  gone  mad  in  war  usually  do,  tliat  a 
crime  of  wickedness  is  made  right  by  the 
committing  of  a  similar  erima  So»  when 
the  new  Arab  conmiander  visited*  the 
women  of  Deir  Yaseen  after  they  had 
reached  the  Arab  quarter  he  promised 
them  to  wait  and  hear  about  the  Arab's 
vengeamce.  It  came  a  few  days  after, 
when  a  Jewish  convoy,  including  doctors 
and  nurses  and  a  small  number  of  armed 
men^  was  fiercely  attacked  and  massacred 
on  their  way  to  Haddassa  hospital.  In 
this  way  the  Jews  lost  some  of  their  best 
doctors. 

End  of  Mandate  Did  Not  End  Trouble 

Shortly  before  the  British  Mandat4 
ended  (May  15  of  last  year)  the  Jews 
launched  an  attack  on  the  biggest  arid 
richest  Arab  quarter  in  the  unholy  city, 
and  after  three  days  of  fierce  and  <;on' 
tinuous  fighting  they  captured  it  togeth- 
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er  with  its  tons  of  various  foods.  Now  it 
is  May  14,  At  noontime  the  high  conuniS' 
sioner  left  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time, 
llienj  for  several  hours  the  people  quiet- 
ly waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 
Suddenly  the  hig  clock  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  convent  struck  twelve  strokes 
as  usual,  at  midnight,  but  this  time  the 
strokes  were  full  of  meaning,  for  they 
announced  the  end  of  the  30- year  British 
rule. 

Not  long  after  midnight  of  this  new 
day  shots  and  explosions  could  be  heard 
as  before.  By  dawn  Jewish  troops  had 
already  occupied  all  the  buildings  evacu- 
iited  by  the  Mandatory  government,  and 
after  24  hours  Jewish  forces  had  cap- 
tured all  the  Arab  quarters  outside  the 
w^llf3,  in  the  modern  city,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  area  in  the  south  and  a 
section  in  the  north,  but  even  with  this 
they  were  unable  to  open  the  way  to  the 
3,000  besieged  Jews  that  were  surround- 
ed in  the  old  city. 

In  the  last  phases  of  the  battle  when 
the  Jews  assaulted  the  four  big  gates  of 
the  old  city  there  were  an  estimated 
12,000  soldiers  spread  along  a  3-mile 
line,  and  they  all  but  succeeded  in  crash- 
ing through-  Civilian  buses  had  been 
transformed  into  armored  ears,  and  it 
was  such  that  were  used  for  the  iinal  as- 
sault on  the  Jaffa  gate;  but,  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  roofs  had  not  been  proper- 
ly protected,  disaster  met  them  when  a 
few  grenades  throwij  from  the  walls  by 
the  defending  Arabs  penetrated  the  bus- 
es and  touched  off  a  load  of  bombs  and 
ammunition.  This  secondary  explosion 
smashed  the  surrounding  armored  cars 
and  hundreds  of  Jews  were  killed*  Then 
about  the  time  the  Arabs  were  running 
out  of  ammunition  reinforcements 
reached  them  from  Trans-Jordan, 


I'or-the  following  month  the  demonic 
terror  of  war  fell  on  the  Jewish  quarter 
within  the  old  city.  Bombs  and  gunfire 
poured  over  them  day  and  night,  but 
worse  still  was  the  shortage  of  food, 
which  in  the  end  amounted  to  only  150 
grams  (about  5  ounces)  of  bread  and 
nothing  else  for  a  day.  The  truce  set  up 
by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  came  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save 
these  besieged  Jews  two  days  before  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  them  to 
surrender.    ' 

That  four-week  truce  was  the  turning 
point  in  open  hostilities,  and  the  second 
truce  marked  the  end  of  general  military 
activity,  but  the  effects  of  those  long  and 
horrible  months  of  fighting,  those  ago- 
nizing days  and  nights,  still  cling  to  the 
people  and  influence  their  lives  even  to 
this  day.  Going  among  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  one  discovers  that  a  woman 
lost  her  husband  or  brother,  or  a  boy  lost 
his  mother  or  father  or  both.  One  looks 
at  the  buildings ;  many  are  shattered  and 
blood-stained.  The  conclusion  is  so  obvi- 
ous that  a  city  that  has  been  baptized 
in  such  hatred  and  strife,  a  city  in  which 
so  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  guilty  of 
wantonly  spilling  the  precious  blood  of 
fellow  creatures,  surely  cannot  be  called 
a  '^ol/'  city, 

Noj  not  even  the  recognition  of  the  new 
state  of  Israel  by  the  United  Nations 
has  blotted  out  its  sins,  redeemed  it  or 
sanctified  it  or  made  it  clean,  pure  or 
holy.  It  remains  as  unholy  as  any  other 
city  in  this  '""present  evil  world"  that  is 
under  the  power  and  influence  of  Satan 
the  Devil,  and  only  the  fires  of  Armaged- 
don  which  will  burn  up  and  destroy  this 
old  world  will  be  able  to  cleanse  and 
purify  the  site  now  occupied  by  earthly 
Jerusalem. 
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'^Parents  in  the  Lord'' 

^tfTJONOUR  fhy  father  and  thy  moth- 
_n  er:  that  thy  days  ii;iay  be  long 
upon  the  land  which  the  Loed  thy  God 
giveth  thee."  (Exodus  20: 12)  The  words 
"father"  and  "mother"  in  this  text  are 
used  symbolically  to  mean  that  Jehovah 
God  the  Life-giver  is  the  Father  and  His 
organization  is  the  mother  of  all  who  re- 
ceive life  everlasting.  But  the  words 
"father"  and  "mother''  also  have  literal 
meaning  pointing  to  obedience  to  earthly 
parents  devoted  to  Jehovah  God.  For 
this  reason  it  is  written:  "Children,  obey 
your  parents  in  the  Lord:  for  this  is 
right."  (Epbesians  6: 1,  2)  The  emphasis 
here  is  on  the  words  "in  the  Lord",  that 
is  to  say,  parents  who  are  devoted  to 
Jehovah  God  and  His  kingdom, 

Marriag'e  and  childbearing  are  God^s 
arrangements  for  humankind  that  shall 
live  on  the  earth.  "Parents  in  the  Lord^' 
must  teach  their  offspring  concerning 
God  and  His  purposes  and  requirements, 
and  the  children  must  Be  obedient  to  the 
Lord  and  to  human  parents  that  follow 
the  Lord.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  expression  "for  this  is  right"  is 
that  parents  in  the  Lord  must  teach  what 
is  right  or  righteous.  The  words  "right" 
and  "righteous"  are  from  the  same  root 
words. 

How  may  parents  and  children  learn 
of  the  way  of  righteousness  ?  Only  by  re- 
ceiving and  obeying  instructions  given 
by  Jehovah  and  recorded  in  His  Word; 
"Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and 
a  light  unto  my  path.  Thy  righteousness 
is  an  everlasting  righteousness,  and  thy 
law  is  the  truth.  The  righteousness  of 
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thy  testimonies  is  everlasting:  give  me 
understanding,  and  I  shall  live.  My 
tongue  shall  speak  of  thy  word:  for  all 
thy  commandments  are  righteousness," 
—Psalm  119: 105, 142,  U4, 172. 

When  should  parents  begin  to  teach 
their  children?  Preparation  should  be 
made  before  the  child  is  born,  by  proper- 
ly informing  themselves.  From  the  time 
the  child  is  born  it  should  be  taught  obe- 
dience, because  to  abey  that  which  is 
right  is  essential  to  life.  Obedience  in 
small  things,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
weighty  matters,  should  be  required  of 
the  child.  As  the  child  increases  in  years 
and  in  ability  to  receive  and  perceive 
the  truth,  the  parents  should  enlarge  up- 
on the  teaching  of  that  child,  partiou* 
larly  concerning  the  Word  of  God. 

Teaching  of  children  by  the  parents 
that  which  is  contained  In  the  Bible  will 
result  in  ^e  greatest  of  blessings. 
Worldly  parents  seek  to  provide  their 
children  with  a  college  education  or  spe- 
cial training  to  fit  their  offspring  for  a 
career  that  will  bring  money  or  promi- 
nence. But  it  is  of  far  greater  importance 
to  the  child  to  teach  it  God's  Word,  that 
it  may  gain  knowledge,  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding, which  lead  to  endless  bless- 
ings. Note  the  following:  "How  much 
better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold !  and 
to  get  understanding  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  silver!"  ''Keceive  my  instructionj 
and  not  silver;  and  knowledge  rather 
than  clioice  gold*  For  wisdom  is  better 
than  rubies;  and  all  the  things  that  may 
be  desired  are  not  to  be  compared  to  it." 
—Proverbs  16 :  16 ;  8 :  10, 11. 

He  who  follows  the  course  of  false  re- 
ligion, politics   and   commerce   usually 
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ends  his  career  in  sorrow,  ix^  who  Var- 
sues  the  course  of  msdom,  which  is 
pointed  out  by  God's  Word,  receivei^  the 
blessings  of  the  Lord  and  enters  into 
everlasting  joy:  "The  blessing  of  the 
Lord,  it  maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth 
no  sorrow  with  it/'  *'Happy  is  the  man 
that  iindeth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that 
getteth  understanding.  For  the  mer- 
chandise of  it  is  better  than  the  mer- 
chandise of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof 
ihan  tine  gold.  She  is  more  precious  than 
rubies :  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  de- 
sire are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her. 
Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand ;  and 
in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour.  Her 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace.  She  is.  a  tree  of  life 
to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her :  and  hap- 
py is  every  one  that  retaineth  her/' 
—Proverbs  10:  22 ;  ^ :  13-18. 

/Where  shall  the  child  be  sent  for  reli- 
gions instruction?  To  the  Sunday  school 
of  some  orthodox  religious  organization 
of  Christendom!  No;  for  they  do  not 
teach  the  plain  truths  of  the  Bible.  If 
the  parents  love  their  children  they  will 
instruct  them  at  home  and  take  them  to 
congregational  meetings  where  young 
and  old  alike  study  the  Bible  systemati- 
caliy.  There  the  children  should  sit 
quietly  with  their  parents  and  learn,  and 
when  the  youngsters  have  advanced  suf- 
ficiently they  should  participate  in  the 
study  discussions.  The  following  com- 
mands to  Israel  regarding  instructing 
children  apply  in  principle  today, 

^^Take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy 
soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the 
things  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  and 
lest  they  depart  from  thy  heart  all  the 
days  of  thy  life :  but  teach  them  thy  sons, 
and  thy  sons'  sons;  specially  the  day  that 
thou  stoodest  before  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  Horebj  when  the  Loed  said  unto  me, 
Gather  me  the  people  together,  and  I 
will  make  them  hear  my  words,  that  they 
may  learn  to  fear  me  all  the  days  that 
they  shall  live  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
they  may  teach  their  children/' — Deuter- 
onomy 4:9, 10, 
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"Lay  up  these  my  words  in  your  heart 
and  in  your  soul,  and  bind  them  for  a 
sign  upon  your  hand,  that  they  may  he 
as  frontlets  between  your  eyes*  And  ye 
shall  teach  them  your  children,  speaking 
of  them  whenthou'sittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when 
thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up* 
And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  door 
posts  of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy  gates : 
that  your  days  maj:  be  multiplied^  and 
the  days  of  your  children/* — Deuterono- 
my 11 :  18-21. 

''Observe  and  hear  all  these  words 
which  I  command  thee,  that  it  may  go 
well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children 
after  thee  for  ever,  when  thou  doest  that 
which  is  good  and  right  in  the  sight  of  the 
LoRU  thy  God,"  "Set  your  hearts  unto 
all  the  words  which  I  testify  among  you 
this  day,  which  ye  shall  command  your 
children  to  observe  to  do,  all  the  words 
of  this  law/'-Deuteronomy  12 :  28 ;  32 :  46. 

"And  thou  shalt  love  the  Loed  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  And  these 
words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
shall  be  in  thine  heart:  and  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children." 
(Deuteronomy  6:5-7)  To  love  God  as 
here  eonunanded  means  to  be  unselfishly 
devoted  to  doing  His  will,  for  we  read: 
"If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  conomandments." 
Also,  "This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we 
keep  his  commandments."  (John  14: 15; 
15 :  10 ;  1  John  5:3)  Hence  it  is  necessary 
to  study  God's  Word  to  learn  of  His  com- 
mandments that  you  may  keep  them. 

Parents  who  love  God  will  keep  always 
in  mind  concerning  their  children  that 
the  life  of  the  child  is  involved  and  that 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
child  should  be  instructed  from  its  youth 
onward  as  to  what  God  requires  of  those 
who  shall  find  life  everlasting,  "Parents 
in  the  Lord"  will  obey  His  commands  to 
teach  their  children  in  the  way  that  is 
right  and  righteous.  Devoted  parents 
will  "bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord".-Ephesians  6 : 4, 

AWAKE! 


Second  Eucharistic  Congress  in  Ecuador 


Helu  in  QOlto,  Bcondor,  Jvn^  15^19»  Iftie,  and 
reported  by  "Awake  l"  correspondent  th&re 

THE  most  important  religious,  social, 
commercial  and  political  event  cele- 
brated in  Ecuador  for  many  years  was 
the  second  Eucharistic  Congress  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Approximately  120,000 
persons  received  eommunion  thereat. 
_  Such  an  event  stirred  up  much  enthu- 
siasm among  the  Catholic  people^  an  en- 
thusiasm that  can  be  easily  classified  as 
fanaticism,  in  view  of  the  actions  of  the 
masses  at  such  a  time.  An  event  Just  a 
few  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  con- 
gress illustrates  this»  A  certain  Protes- 
tant religious  organization  was  holding 
services  in  a  large  tent.  The  services 
were  forcibly  broken  up  one  night  by  a 
group  of  students  fi'om  the  CathoJic  Uni- 
versity, To  the  accompaniment  of  cries 
of  ^Xtong  live  the  virgin",  "Burn  the 
Bible,"  etc.,  this  fanatical  mob  cut  the 
tent  ropes,  destroyed  the  piano  and 
movie  equipment  and  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  set  fire  to  the  place  by  using 
gasoline.  The  Civil  Guard  finally  was 
able  to  put  down  the  mob  after  the  dam- 
age had  been  done.  This  bit  of  mob  .action 
was  landed  by  the  Catholic  press,  but 
condemned  by  many  honest  Catholics, 

The  government  of  Ecuador  donated 
100,000  sucres  [$20,000]  to  help  cover  the 
cost  of  the  congress.  This  life;ewise 
aroused  much  indignation  among  the 
freedom-loving  people  in  Ecuador.  The 
feeble  excuse  of  the  president  in  ^ving 
the  money  was  that  the  majority  of  the 
population^  wals  Catholic,  but  one  won- 
ders if  even  one  centavo  would  be  given 
the  other  religious  groups  in  town  if  they 
desired  to  hold  a  convention.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  T^'as  that  the  money  might 
better  have  been  used  to  equip,  for  in- 
stance^  a  large  new  maternity  hospital, 
vacant  for  the  want  of  even  a  single  bed. 

But  now  to  the  first  day  of  the  Eu- 
charistic Congress  itself,  Wednesday, 
June  15.  The  tirst  act  on  the  program 
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was  the  reading  of  a  papal  bull  in  Lat- 
in. This,  of  course,  was  .incomprehen- 
giWe  to  th^  listeners,  but  it  was  subse- 
quently repeated  in  Spanish.  Even  then 
it  was  difficult  to  pick  any  concrete 
thought  out  of  the  lofty  phraseology. 

The  second  main  event  on  the  program 
was  a  discourse  by  Dr.  Camilio  Ponce 
Enriquez,  As  reported  in  the  newspapers 
this  discourse  was  of  an  openly  political 
nature,  an  inSammatory  caU  to  political 
action  to  put  down  the  enemies  of  the 
church.  This  was  received  with  many 
ovations  by  the  majority  of  the  listeners, 
but  many  honest  Catholics  manifested 
their  disgust  at  such  tactics.  Of  such  an 
alarming  nature  was  this  speech  that  the 
minister  of  government  issued  a  public 
statement  denouncing  the  use  of  a  sup- 
posedly religious  function  to  carry  out 
political  propaganda.  He  stated  that 
strong  measures  would  be  taken  if  this 
were  not  stopped,  a  threat  which  seemed 
to.  have  its  effect. 

The  second  day,  Thursday,  was  desig- 
laated  especially  as  children's  day,  when 
it  was  said  that  more  than  40,000  chil- 
dren received  the  first  communion.  Fri- 
day was  set  aside  as  women's  day^  in 
which  thousands  of  women  in  particular 
were  served  with  wafers  in  the  religious 
rite  of  communion.  Saturday  was  adver- 
tised as  men's  day,  although  the  main 
event  that  involved  the  men  did  not  be- 
gin until  ten  o'clock  that  night.  This  part 
of  the  affair  migh  t  well  have  been  exaeUy 
as  it  was  carried  out  in  the  First  Eu- 
charistic Congress  here  83  years  ago,  o^ 
even  back  in  the  Middle  Ages^  for  that 
matter,  A  huge  torch  parade  began  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  composed  of 
Catholic  men  from  all  walks  of  life.  The 
procession  ended  in  the  stadium,  where 
maJiy  thousands  of  men  were  adminis- 
tered the  rites  of  communion  and  priests 
ran  everjnyhere  trying  to  hear  the  con- 
fessions of  the  many  thousands. 

Sunday   morning   found    the    streets 
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jammed  with  the  Catholic  population  on 

their  way  to  a  high  mass  in  the  stadium^ 
Then  by  radio  from  Vatican  City  eame 
the  pope's  speechj  ending  with  his  bless- 
ing. At  this  the  entire  congregation 
emotionally  fell  to  their  knees.  But  the 
ceremonies  were  not  ended  by  any  means. 
Then  came  the  crowning  of  a  picture  of 
"The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus"  with  a  mag- 
nificent crown  of  gold.  Following  this 
was  the  presentation  of  the  shield  of  the 
city  of  Guayaquil,  which  was  encrusted 
with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones* 
Delegations  from  provinces  then  pros- 
trated themselves  in  front  of  these  im- 
ages. 

The  pomp  must  not  end  here,  however* 
At  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there 
began  another  showy  parade  that  lasted 
over  two  hours.  Practically  every  Cath- 
olic school  and  organization  from  all 
over  the  country  was  represented  in  the 
long  march  through  the  city  to  the  sta- 
dium. The  parade  was  brought  up  in  the 
rear  by  a  magnificent  float  bearing  the 
receptacle  of  the  *'host".  Children  went 


before  the  tloat  showering  flower  petals 
on  the  street,  and  various  priests  toolc 
turns  prostrating  themselves  in  front  of 
it*  The  papal  delegate  himself  rode  pros- 
trated at  the  base  of  the  extremely  costly 
golden,  jewel-encrusted  vessel.  The  float 
itself  was  covered  with  about  a  hundred 
flower  vases  of  pure  silver.  High  govern- 
ment officials  and  military  men  accom- 
panied this  part  of  the  parade,  which 
terminated  in  the  placing  of  the  vessel  on 
the  gigantic  silver  altar  of  the  stadium. 
The  following  few  moments  were  oc- 
cupied in  a  ceremony  in  which  the  papal 
delegate  consecrated  the  country  of 
Ecuador  to  the  "sacred  heart  of  Jesus", 
The  emotional  masses  repeated  his 
words,  some  of  which  were,'  in  part,  "Di- 
vine heart  of  Jesus,  prostrated  on  our 
kneesj  in  front  of  your  image,  we  conse- 
crate to  you  forever  the  republic  of 
Ecuador."  The  Congress  ended  with  an- 
other papal  blessing.  Less  than  two 
months  later  papal-blessed  Ecuadoreans 
were  cursed  by  a  devastating  earth- 
quake that  killed  thousands. 


Is  the  Bible  a  Mystery  to  You? 


Are  you  one  of  the  thousands  who  long  to  better  un- 
derstand the  Bible,  to  know  more  about  the  men  who 
wrote  it,  the  original  languages  in  which  it  was  written 
and  how  it  came  to  be  in  the  form  we  know  today?  Have 
you  ever  considered  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  such 
information  at  your  finger  tips^  along  with  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  account  of  what  each  book  of  the  Bible 
contains  I  If  lack  of  such  material  has  caused  the  Bible 
to  be  a  mystery  to  you^  it  need  no  longer  be.  The  384-page 
book  '^Equipped  for  Every  Good  Work"  contains  the 
above-mentioned  features  and  more*  It  will  stimulate 
your  Bible  study.  Send  50e  for  your  copy  today* 


Name 

City 
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WATCHTOWER  111  Adamw  St.  Brooklyn  1^  N.  Y, 

Enclosed  is  50c.  Pleaee  isend  me  a  copy  of  "Equipped  for  Every  Good  Work". 


Zone  No,  , State 
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U.  X*  Flag  over  New  Building: 

^  The  blue  and  white  United 
KatiODS  flag,  with  Its  olive- 
branch  wreath  surrcundlne  a 
chart  of  the  warldt  was  raised 
October  5  from  the  highest  peak 
of  the  39-story  skeletal  structure 
which  will^  when  completed,  be 
the  permanent  headquarters  of 
the  world  organization,  Inciden- 
tfltiy,  the  Soviet  foreign  mlnlfltert 
Andrei  T,  Vlshlusky,  upoo  re- 
peated prompting,  said  that  Rus- 
sia might  invito  the  U.  N.  to  meet 
in  Moscow  In  1953, 

Ubyft  Betore  the  V.  N. 

^  Count  Carlo  Sforza»  Italian 
foreign  minister,  urged  the  U.  K 
<0D  Octoljer  1)  to  gtve  immediate 
independence  to  tbe  former  Ital- 
ian colonies  of  Hbya  and  Eri- 
trea, flivft  allow*  Italy  to  admin- 
ister Italian  SoiuaLlland  untU 
that  region  Is  ready  for  freedorfl. 
The  count's  proposal  was  accom- 
panied t>y  reproof  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  excluding  Italy  from 
membership  in  the  U.  N,  The  So- 
viet Itself  had  trailed  for  with- 
tLrawal  within  three  months  of 
all  foreign  troops  and  military 
personnel  from  Libya,  This  pro- 
posal was  supported  (October  4) 
by  the  Syrian  representative,  and 
later  by  Israel.  The  U.  S.  pro- 
posed that  Libya  be  freed  by 
1952.  India  called  for  "almost  im- 
mediate IndependeDCe". 

N«w  East  GermftD  Sbate 

^  Imitating  the  Western  powers 
in   Its   own   fashion,   Russia   on 
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October  7  established  an  East 
German  state,  as  the  S  ovlet- 
sponsored  People's  Oonncll  trans- 
formed itself  Into  a  Penple^s 
CMmber.  4  (wenty-polnc  mani- 
festo was  adopted  for  the  new 
state,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
Germa  n  Democratic  Republi  c. 
The  new  iState,  about  the  size  of 
Tennessee,  with  a  population  of 
18,0&0,(iOa  (as  compared  with 
West  Germany's  population  of 
47,000,000),  is  headed  by  Premier 
Otto  Grotewohl  and  President 
Wllhelra  Pieck.  A  marked  differ- 
eoee  between  the  two  German 
states  is  (hat  the  Western  repub- 
lic was  established  by  popular 
elections,  the  Eastern  by  chang- 
ing a  preWously  chosen  council 
Into  a  government 

"Renewftl  of  Naxii^iii'* 

^  U.  S.  Hlph  ConimissLoner  In 
Germany,  John  J.  McGloy,  on 
October  4  urged  IT,  S.  personnel 
there  to  do  their  utmost  to  halt 
"a  renewal  of  Nazism  and  anti- 
Semitism*'.  Two  days  before,  on 
the  eve  of  Yom  Klpput,  three 
Nazis  dese<^ated  a  synagogue  In 
Franlrfort, 

riie  Austrian  Situation 

^  Id  Austria  the  four  power  offJ- 
cl  ala  are  getting  a  long  better 
than  do  the  respective  officials  in 
Germany,  Perhaps  tbe  solution 
of  the  German  problem  would  be 
\d  send  the  Austrian  occupation 
offlclaJa  there.  Andrei  y.  VLshln- 
sky,  Soviet  foreign  minister,  Oc- 
tober 6  informed  the  foreign  min- 


isters of  the  C  S.,  Britain  and 
France  that  Moscow  was  pre- 
pared to  malie  Important  conce&- 
Rlons  to  further  negotiations  on 
a  state  treaty  for  Austria.  The 
Western  foreign  ministers  also 
appeared  willing  to  make  eoa- 
cesElons,  Austria  in  its  early  Oc- 
tober elections  showed  a  new 
pariy^  believed  composed  of  for- 
mer Kazl  elements,  as  polling 
one-eighth  of  the  total  vote. 

French  Crisis 

^  The  French  governmental  set- 
up, always  in  precarious  balance, 
was  lipped  over  as  a  result  ^f 
tbe  Washington  flnanelal  talke 
and  the  eonseaiient  devaluation 
of  the  British  pound,  France  was 
also  obliged  to  devalue,  and  the 
result  was  wage  and  price  dlfli- 
eulties  which  obliged  the  premier, 
FTearl  QueulUe,  to  resign.  Xlie 
cabinet  fell, 

ChSnese  Conunuulat  Ooveniin«nt 

^  The  Chinese  Communists  on 
October  1  named  Cliou  En-lal  pre- 
mier and  also  foreign  minister  of 
China's  new  People's  Republic, 
with  capital  at  Peking.  The  new 
regime  declared  Itself  the  Sole 
leRal  governmeiU  of  China'  and 
invited  recognition  by  other  na- 
tions. The  tJ.  S.  S,  R,  quickly  rec- 
of?nlzed  the  new  Chinese  govern- 
ment and  dropped  its  links  with 
Chlarg  Kai-shek.  The  U.  S.  state 
department  said  it  stlli  reeog- 
niKed  the  Nationalist  govemmeflt 
and  would  do  nothing  without 
Oonsulting  Congress.  NatlonaUst 
defense  in  South  China  crumbled 
along  a  broad  front  as  Commu- 
nlsip  drove  forward  In  early  Oc- 
tober, Soon  the  Nationalist  goT- 
ernmenC  wa^  ev^cuattuj;  Cautqn 
and  transferring  its  capital  to 
Chungking.  Chiang  Kai-shek  «s.ld 
(October  9)  that  World  War  III 
had  started  with  Russia's  "direct 
participation  In  an  aggreaalve 
war  against  China",  He  salA  tbe 
aggression  could  not  be  stopped 
un  less  the  democracies  of  the 
world  took  action  for  collective 
security. 

lu  mid-October  Canton,  the 
third-largest  city  In  China,  and 
the  Nationalljst  capital  for  six 
months,  was  abandoned  by  the 
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NAtlonaUBts.  Oommunm  troops 
took  oyer  peacefully, 

DemtM^rfK^y  In  Japan 

#  Japanese  offlctal  agencies  were 
quietly  purging  university  pfO- 
f  eHsors,  school  tea  ch  prs  and  ad- 
mi  nifitrattve  assistants  suspected 
of  being  mem"bers  of  tlie  Commu- 
nist party.  The  procednre  seems 
to  Indicate  the  <»T:tent  to  which 
JapHQ  is  absorbing  American 
Ideas.  Japaneise  ropatritLtea  who 
came  baf*k  from  Itussla  convert- 
ed to  Communism  appear  to  he 
'^ackalldlng  tn  large  numbers. 
The  conservative  policies  of  Pre- 
mier Sliigeru  Yoshliia  have  the 
support  of  tht*  people  In  large 
measuce.  acoofdlng  to  a  newis- 
paper  poll  talren  throughout  Ja- 
pan, 

t'orelg:!!  Military  Aid  Pact 

<$>  As  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  wiia  cone;idering  the 
$1,31*.010,000  arras  aid  proposal, 
Jt  "«H?  told  of  IlusBlfi's  tremen- 
dous war  maehlue  by  the  United 
States*  top  military  (eaderj  Gen- 
eral Omar  Bradleyn  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff- 
He  ,told  them  that  Russia  has 
15,000  warpianee  and  175  divi- 
sions ready  for  actlou.  "They  are 
primed  for  fightins/'  he  said,  "In 
a  war  that  might  atart  with  an 
atomic  bombin(j  of  Washington/' 
Bradley  furtlier  told  the  Senate 
group  that  Russia  can  muster  a 
total,  of  300  divfsiona  within  eO 
days  and  502  divisions  witiiin  a 
few  months.  He  affirmed  it  would 
tate  50  allied  divisions  to  defend 
Western  Europe,  and  that  the 
Allies  had  Ql  diriaions  in  Europe 
during  World  War  TI,  of  which 
63  were  American.  He  said  Rus- 
sian possession  of  the  atomic 
bomb  was  not  foreinj,'  a  change  in 
IT,  S,  defense  plans. 

Senate  passage  of  the  military 
aid  bill  followed  after  a  few 
^tty»,  and  it  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  Ootoher  6.  The 
statute  l8  called  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Act  of  1949. 

IJt  S-  Defense  and  the  B-86 

^  The    bearing    rT>om    of    the 
House  Armed  Services  committee 
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on  uapicoi  tun,  waamugtoii,  la 
e«rl7  October  w&r  tjie  arena  for 
the  ^'Battle  of  the  Pentagon'',  An, 
Lnveetlgatlon  whlcli  had  been  he- 
gun  as  an  Inquiry  into  alleged 
"irregularities"  In  the  procure- 
ment of  B^  airplane  fl^hters  ex- 
panded Into  a  formidnhip  exam- 
ination of  the  war  department^e 
defense  policies  and  Btratejcicar- 
rangements.  The  navy  bitterly 
attacked  the  policy  which  gave 
them  what  they  considered  a 
second-rate  part  in  comparison 
with  the  air  force,  Key  witness 
Adm.  Louis  E.  Denfeldt  chief  of 
naval  operations,  strongly  con- 
deroned  the  policies  of  Secretary 
Johnson  and  other  defense  offi- 
claJft,  Naval  officers  heartily  ap- 
plauded his  statementH.  Total 
navy  testimony  gummed  up  as 
follows :  <1)  Secretary  Johnson 
made  many  mistakes  and  dis- 
criminated against  the  navy ; 
(2)  the  air  force's  B-3&  was  an 
inferior  plane;  (3)  strategy 
based  on  an  "atomic  blltE*'  by 
land-based  bombers  was  fool- 
hardy. 

Eleven  Gommimlsts  Guilty 

-^  In  spite  of  being  found  guilty 
of  conspiracy  against  tl^e  V.  S. 
government  the  eleven  lop  Com- 
munists loolsed  happy  and  well  In 
their  picture  snapped  shortly  af- 
ter the  verdict.  The  way  their 
trial  dragged  on  OTer  a  period  of 
nine  months  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  speed  of  trials  in  Com- 
mnnist  lands.  The  charge  was 
"that  from  and  after  April  1^ 
1&45,  and  continuously  thereafter 
.  .  .  the  defendants  unlawfully, 
willfully  and  knowingly  did  con- 
spire with  each  other  -  .  .  to  or- 
gaolze  as  the  Communist  party  of 
the  U.  S.  a  society,  group  and  as- 
sembly of  persons  who  teach  and 
advocate  the  overthrow  and  de- 
struction of  the  government  of 
the  V.  p.  by  force  and  violence". 
After  tlie  Jury  had  pronounced 
the  eleven  defendants  guilty^ 
Judge  Medina  sentenced  aIi  de- 
feniae  attorneys  to  term?  of  from 
one  to  sii  months  In  Jail  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  Defense  counsel 
said  they  would  aptPt.*^.  .jth  the 
conepiracy    and    contempt    ver- 


dicts. The  cave  bad  cost  the  U.  a 
over  a  raiUlon  dollars. 

Tokyo  Bow  Sent<^noed 

^  For  broadcasting  alleged  trea- 
sonable statements  to  American 
troops  ■  from  Tokyo  during  the 
war,  Tokyo  Rose  was  sentenced 
October  6  to  ten  years  in  prison 
and  lined  $10,000.  She  was  arrest- 
ed in  Tokyo  and  brought  to  the 
U.  S.  more  than  a  year  before- 
But  Rose  never  renounced  her 
U-  S,  citizenship,  a  fact  men- 
tioned In  her  defense. 

IndlajD  Premier's  Visit  to  V.  S. 

^^  Pandit  Jaw  aha  rial  Nehru, 
prime  minister  of  India,  who 
visited  the  U,  S.  In  mid-October, 
made  it  clear  he  had  no  Intention 
of  committing  India  to  either 
the  East  or  the  West  In  the  cold 
war.  Much  attention  was  show* 
ered  on  the  visiting  Indian  lead- 
er, who  was  flown  from  London 
In  President  Truman**  well- 
appointed  airliner^  the  Independ- 
ence.  The  visitor  addressed  both 
houses  of  Congress  separately  In 
his  cultivated  Cambridge  Eng- 
lish. He  made  a  ^favorable  im- 
pression as  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  India  might  play  the  role  of 
conciliator  in  the  Weet-Eaat  con- 
troversy. 

Farm  Price  Support 

^  In  the  thirties  'there  were 
eleven  million  farmers  in  Amer- 
ica ,  *in  194S  the  number  was  ten 
million.  Their  Income  has  re- 
mained about  the  same  In  the 
aggregate,  whlch^  however,  means 
a  slight  increase  for  the  Individ- 
ual  farmer.  Support  of  farm  pric- 
es Is  considered  an  essential  to 
the  national  economy,  and  farm- 
ers generally  seek  high  supports. 
Consumers,  of  course,  resent  high 
food  prices.  The  problem  of  syp- 
portlng  farm  prices  Is  a  comples 
and  costly  ont  Currently  the 
government  Is  spending  about 
52,000.000,000  Uf  stistflin  farm 
prices  by  means  of  purchases  and 
crop  loans.  In  early  October  the 
Senate  was  seriously  debating  a 
change  !n  the  support  rate  The 
conauruers  are  objecting  that  they 
must  pay  twice,  first  In  higher 
food  prices  and  then  In  taxes  to 
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pay  for  government  price  enpport. 
The  government  waa  considering 
a  change  based  on  an  arrange- 
ment of  percentage  supports  tbat 
would  discourage  overproduction. 
In  a  world  where  there  IB  bo 
much  hwjger  and  want,  thliS  pol- 
icy is  suspect  on  the  fHoe  of  It 
The  Brannan  plan  would  let  farm 
products  find  their  own  price  in 
the  open  market  and  then  let  the 
government  pay  farmers  the  dif- 
ference between  those  and  parity 
prices. 

Increasing  9o<^«l  Security 

^  A  bill  greatly  expanding  U.  S. 
Social  Security  provisions  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  vote  of  333  to  14  on  October  5, 
The  bill,  after  Senate  confirma- 
tion and  ptTSidenttal  signature, 
will  provide:  (1)  Coverage  of 
Old-Age  iLnd  Survivors  Insurance 
extended  to  11,000*000  persona 
more,  including  4,500,000  non- 
f arm  self-employed  w  o  r  fe  e  r  Sj 
brlsglng  total  coverage  to  40,000,- 
000.  {2)  Benefits  to  present  re- 
cipients increased  by  70  percent, 
raising  base  benefits  for  a  re- 
tired Insured  worker  from  $26  to 
$45  a  month,  (3>  Coverage  In 
case  of  disability,  permanent  or 
total,  geared  to  the  same  scale  as 
retirement,  (4)  Wage  credits, 
fixed  at  $160  a  month,  to  war 
veterans  In  service  between  Sep- 
tember 16, 1940,  and  July  24, 1947. 

Minton  Joins  Supreme  Court 

#  Sherman  Minton,  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  48-16,  as  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  United  States 
S  uprera  e  Cou  rt,  was  sworn  t  n 
by  Chief  Justice  Vinson,  Octo- 
ber 14.  after  President  Truman 
handed  him  his  commission. 

IJltenthal  Clecired- 

^  The  Joint  Cou^esglona!  com- 
mittee on  Atonic  Enei^y  on  Oc- 
tober 12  voted-  9-6  ,to  absolve 
David  E.  Lilierithal,  chairraant 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  commis- 
sion of  charges  of  'incredible 
mismanagement".  Those  in  favor 
were  Democrats ;  those  opposed. 
Republicans. 

Doable  Trouble 

^  The  U.  S.  labor  scene  was  one 
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Of  double  trouble  In  early  Octo- 
ber, The  steeL  and  coal  strikes 
were  In  full  swing*  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  BcttlemcLOt  remained  re^ 
mote.  The  United  Mine  Workens' 
leader,  John  L.  Lewis,  came  up 
with  a  new  idea  of  union  co-oper- 
ation. He  proposed  that  the  AFL 
and  CIO  unions  team  up  with  his 
men  to  raise  a  $2,500,000  weekly 
"war  chest"  loan  to  aid  the  steel 
workers  while  on  strike.  The  tn- 
Tltatlon  implied  an  effort  at  at- 
taining an  as  yet  unachieved  uni- 
ty of  labor. 

Petition  for  Greek  Witnesses 

^  Several  hundred  Italian  citl* 
zen^,  Inoludlcg  Milan's  Mayor 
Antonio  Greppl,  university  pro- 
fessors and  members  of  Evangel- 
ical  groups,  signed  a  petition  to 
Queeu  Frederlka  of  Greece  In 
favor  of  a  group  of  Greek  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses.  The  group  -was 
condemned  to  severe  penalties  by 
Greet  military  tribunals  because 
they  declined  military  service  on 
account  of  their  beliefs. 

Argentina  DeTaJues  Feao 

^  Argentina  on  October  3  be- 
came the  first  South  American 
country  to  Join  In  tbe  devalua- 
tion movement,  .announcing  de- 
valuation of  the  peso  by  46  per-. 
cent  in  relation  to  the  dollar. 
Formerly  worth  20c  In  American 
money,  the  peso  now  brings  only 
lie, 

Br&£|l  Jails  Communlats 

^  On  police  charges  that  they 
were  "trying  to  disturb  order" 
by  holding  meetings  £3  Commu- 
nists  were  Jailed  at  Hlo  de  Janei- 
ro, Brazil,  on  October  2. 

South  AfHcan  Loan 

#  Saying  that  South  Africans 
have  been  living  beyond  their 
means  the  finance  minister  of 
South  Africa  announced  in  a 
bfloaflcast  on  October  6  that  a 
loan  had  been  negotiated  in  X^on- 
don  for  110.000,000  ($2S,000,000) 
and  that  an  additional .  £6,000,000 
<  ^16,800,000)  would  be  borrowed 
from  U.  S,  and  Swiss  sources. 

Moslem  Group  for  Merger 

#  In  early  October  the  Moslem 


Brotherhood  of  Syria*  campaign- - 
ing  [n  association  with  the 
League  of  Moslem  Theologians, 
came  out  for  federation  with 
Iraq.  The  federation  movement 
is  gaining  ground. 

Danish  Defense  Budget 

^  Denmark,  which  spent  544,- 
800,000  ou  defense  in  1948^9,  is 
especting  to  spend  $5^000,000 
more  in  1M9-50,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Finance  Minis- 
ter Hans  Hansen,  on  October  5, 

Exeoutloiis  in  Hiangar? 

^  Execution  of  former  Foreign 
Minister  Laszio  Rajk  on  charges 
Of  conspiracy  was  carried  out  in 
Hungary  October  15,  Two  of  his 
co-defendants  were  also  executed. 

Ancient  Scrolls  at  Washington 

^  The  three  ancient  Hebrew 
scrolls  found  In  a  cave  south  of 
Jericho  in  1947,  and  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Library  of  Cfingreas 
In  Washington  October  23- 
November  G,  of  this  year^  are  ac- 
claimed by  those  who  know  as 
the  greatest  single  manuscript 
find  in  modern  times.  Ovor  2,000 
years  old,  the  Hebrew  scrolls  iu' 
elude  a  complete  copy  of  the  text 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah, 

Yum  Kippor 

^  The  Jews  throughout  the 
world  gathered  o  d  Oct  ober  2 
(sundown)  In  their  religious  ol> 
servance  of  their  "Day  of  Atone- 
ment", Yom  Kippur,  beginniijg  a 
24-hour  fast:  The  holiday,  la 
called  the  most  sacred  in  the 
Jewish  (lunar^  calendar  and 
commemorates  the  typical  atone- 
ment days  observed  under  the 
law  in  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
better  sacrifice  of  Messiah  nine- 
teen bund  red  \y  ears  ago. 

Fa«t  Canadian  Plane 

^  The  first  jet-propelled  airliner 
built  in  the  Western  Hemisphere^ 
a  sleek  flfty-passenger  craft  that 
will  cruise  at  over  420  miles  an 
hour,  was  flown  at  Toronto 'for 
the  first  time  October  4,  After 
circling  Malton  alrp-^rt  three 
times  the  plane  climbed  6,000  feet 
in  one  m Inu te,  with  but  little 
noise. 
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Lije  Cannot  Be  Purchasea 

Life  i&  not  a  commodity   ihsit    can  be  pi:irc*hased   with   money 
(1  Peter  1:18)    To  the  contrary,  the  Scriptures  declare  that  riches 
cap  tM}  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help  to  life-seekers.  If  life  could  ha 
bought  with  rnonfiv  tKe  wealthy  woul(^  get  life  and  tbo  poor  would 
.emain  forever  dead.  Such  an  unjust  advantage  is  not  allowed. 

Life  is  a  giity  granted  as  a  reward  for  action 
consistent  with  the  righteous  requirements  of 
God*  Thus*  life  is  available  to  the  rich  and 
the  poor  alike  if  they  will  but  learn  and  obey* 

To  learn  of  G(xl's  requiren:eiils  do^^s  <;ost  Hcinething',  however, 
hMch  as  time  and  r^ffort  on  your  part;  but  even  that  ricay  he  kept  at  a 
miuiTnum  if  you  obtain  these  Bible  helps. 


"Let  God  Be  Trite*' j  a  320-page  book,  conbiinri 
24  chapters  covering  timely  Bible  topics-  Qiies- 
tions  on  eacii  paragraph  emphasize  the  most 
iLii\jviidint  points*  and  hundreds  of  scriptures 
are  quoted  or  ^ited  throughout.  Subject  and 
Scripture  indexes  add  1o  its  value.  It  is^  avail- 
able for  only  35c,  "Let  God  Be  True"  aud  liie 
booklet  The  Kingdom  Hope  of  All  Mankind 
which  will  be  sent  with  it  free  will  aid  ycnk  in 
your  search  for  everlastiiig  life. 
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THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN 
—Symptom  of  Fear 

What  is  the  Klan's  origin  ?  Its  history  ?  Its  modem  aim  ? 


>  ^  II 


Free  Worship  in  Ireland 

Paddy  revisits  his  homeland  and  meets  Jehovah's  wimesses 


Christendom's  Religions  Sow  and  Reap 

How  they  seek  to  hold  their  congregations 


Meet  Brazilian  Royalty,  King  Coffee 

Tracing  the  versatile  bean  from  tree  to  cup 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

N«wi  sources  iliAt  tr«  ahU  to  ketp  you  ftw^ke  to  th*  vital  ls«tu» 
of  our  times  tnust  1>«  unfettered  by  censorship  and  Bcl£flh  intereits. 
"AwakeJ"  ha3  no  fetterp.  It  rccodni2ca  facta,  fac**  facts,  Is  free  to 
pubilflh  f»ct«.  It  1«  not  bound  by  poUtlCiil  &fnb:tiofu  or  obL^ationa ;  it  Is 
uribaTnpcred  by  a^lvertUcrai  whose  toes  trnwt  not  be  troodcTi  en;  It  i» 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  This  ioumal  keep*  l±atlf  frci  that 
it  may  Fpeak  freely  to  ycu.  Btit  it  docs  r-ot  abuac  Lt»  freedom*  It 
maintains  integrity  to  tntth, 

**A.w^€  I"  uses  the  regular  iiew«  channels^  but  Is  not  dependent  en 
them.  Its  own  correspondents  ere  on  all  continentSj  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  unccnsorBd,  on-'the*»cenea 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  colucnri5.  This  journal's  viewpoiTit 
is  not  Titxrvo'w^  but  is  iutemftticnal.  It  ia  reatl  in  niaiiy  nations,  m  jnany 
lan^ua^;*,  by  persons  of  all  a^s.  Through  its  pa^ca  many  frelds  of 
Knowted^  pass  in  revteiv— government,  commerce,  rc^t^icn.  history, 
^ography^  science,  social  concitidns,  natural  wonders — "^vny,  its  cover- 
age is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  hi^h  as  tlie  heavens. 

"A^vakcl"  pledjjes  itself  to  righteous  prmciplcsp  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  champicning  freedom  for  alU  ta  comforting 
mourners  and  sirpcngthcnir.^  tticsc  diaheartened  by  the  faiiures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  refiectmg  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  ri^hi* 
eous  Nev/  World- 
Get  acquainted  ^vith  "Awake;"  Keep  awake  by  residing  "Awakel" 
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The  Ku  Klux  Klan- — Symptom  of  Fear 


ONE  malady  afflicting  the  world  to- 
day is  fear,  even  as  Jesus  foretold, 
(Luke  21:26)  The  Ku  Klux  Kian  is  a 
symptom,  like  a  surface  sore,  revealing 
the  presence  of  the  plague.  The  Klan 
was  conceived  in  fear,  raised  by  terror, 
and  now  breaks  forth  in  chronic  malig- 
nancy portending  the  cancer  fatal  to  hu- 
man accord.  It  is  hut  the  exterior  mani- 
festation, one  of  many  surface  boils 
erupted  by  the  virulent  fever  within.  As 
the  American  variety  of  age-old  illness, 
the  Klan  deserves  analysis  because  of  its 
threat  to  corrupt  the  constitutional  safe- 
guards erected  to  quarantine  the  United 
States  from  Europe's  consuming  hatreds. 

Examination  of  how  the  Klan  was 
bred  takes  us  hack  to  the  Old  South, 
birthplace  of  the  Klan  during  that  era, 
doubtless  the  most  terrible  in  American 
history,  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion years,  1861-77,  State's  Rights,  spe- 
cifically the  right  to  secede,  was  the  nom- 
inal issue  upon  which  the  Civil  War. was 
fought.  But  destruction  of  Negro  slav- 
ery, particularly  after  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  in  1863^  clothed  the  North- 
ern cause  in  the 
garb  of  a  cru- 
sade. 

Perhaps    many 
think    that    it    is    n 
best  to  leave  the   h 

racked  this  eoun-    H  ^  ^f 

try  buried  with   ^b 
the    Union    and 
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Confederate  dead  who  spilled  each  oth- 
ers' lifeblood  for  antithetical  principles. 
But  hate  itself  is  the  backdrop  before 
which  the  Klan  played  its  part  Hate  has 
outlived  all  its  victims.  Turn  then  tho 
pages  of  history  back  to  December,  1865. 
The  South,  Virginia  to  Texas,  had  been 
since  April  a  stricken,  defeated  land-  Six 
young  Confederate  veterans  are  seated 
around  a  table  discussing  the  generally 
doleful  outlook.  They,  like  most  of  their 
out-of-work  fellow  townsmen  of  Pulaski, 
Tennessee,  decided  to  liven  up  the 
Christmas  season,  and  suggested  a  club. 
The  name  ''Kuklos''  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  for  "circle"  was  suggested, 
which  they  decided  to  pronounce  "Ku 
Klux'\  (This  was  later  thought  to  sug- 
gest the  rattling  of  bones.)  Another 
called  out:  "Add  Klan."  Thus  as  a  social 
club  to  relieve  boredom  and  unemploy- 
ment the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  born. 

The  founders  ado'pted  the  use  of  robes 
or  sheets,  hideous  masks^  which  the  ini- 
tiates provided  for  themselves  as  fancy 
dictated,  and  formed  a  code  of  signals 
by  whistle,  with  which  each  was  also  pro- 

.vided.  Extreme 
secrecy  wag  en- 
Joined  at  the 
meetings,  guard- 
ed by  sheeted  sen- 
tries in  an  old  de- 
serted house  near 
Pulaski.  Curios- 
ity, then  fear, 
was  aroused,  es- 


pecially  amoug  the  superstitions  Negro 

gopiilatioii.  Then,  in  1867,  an  embittered 
ongresa  threw  the  inflammable  Recon- 
struction Acts  upon  the  Southern  embers 
of  war.  In  the  crucible  that  resulted,  the 
Ku  Klnx  Klan  was  forged  as  a  sword, 
for  the  creation  of  which  the  North  must 
bear  a  measure  of  the  blame- 
Two  years  before,  Lincoln^  champion 
of  freedom  and  advocate  of  reasonable 
rehabilitation  measures,  had  been  siain 
by  a  priest-inspired  fanatic.  Beneath  the 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  states- 
man^  Andrew  Johnson  provoked  the  ire 
of  Congress  by  stubbornly  insisting  up- 
on carrying  out  Lincoln's  policies ;  which 
brought  on  impeachment  proceedings  on 
himself.  A  radical  Congress,  led  by  such 
monsters  as  Thaddeus  Stevens,  took 
dver  reconstruction.  These  acts  of  Con- 
gress disfranchised  all  but  renegade 
Southern  whites  called  "scalawags",  and 
invited  "carpetbag"  rule  by  low  North- 
em  immigrants,  said  to  carry  all  their 
belongings  in  a  "carpetbag'',  A  virtual 
reign  of  terror  ensued. 

In  that  year,  General  Nathan  Bedford 
Forest,  wily  officer  of  the  Confederacy 
who  had  so  troubled  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man  of  the  Union  that  he  had  offered 
$00,000  (or  promotien  in  ease  of  an  offi- 
cer) for  his  capture  "dead  or  alive",  was 
persuaded  to  organize  the  Klan  to  meet 
this  threat  to  Africanize  the  South.  The 
weird  names  of  tlie  officials,  the  Grand 
Wizard  and  his  Ten  Genii,  an  almost 
autocratic  ruler  of  **the  invisible  em- 
pire", as  it  was  called;  the  Grand  Drag- 
on and  his  Eight  Hydras,  each  of  which 
ruled  over  a  ''realm",  a  division  coter- 
minus  with  a  state;  the  Grand  Titan  and 
his  Six  Furies;  the  Grand  Cyclops  and 
his  Two  Nighthawks,  actually  followed 
a  highly  organized  milita'ry  pattern. 

Why  Ku  Klux  Klan  Was  Formed 

The  condition  which  this  secret  and 
highly  trained  organization  sought  to 
rectify  is  described  by  the  impartial 
Encyclopedia  Americana: 
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In  sever&l  states  negroes  filled  the  office  of 
lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  su- 
perintendent of  education,  and  other  impor- 
tant offices.  In  some  instances  they  even  sat 
upon  the  benches  of  the  higher  courts.  They 
occupied  seats  in  the  legislature  of  all  the 
Southern  States,  that  of  MLsaissippi  in  1S71 
having  as  many  as  55  eolpred  mombers.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  these  were  ignorant,  some 
of  whom  vere  unable  ta  read  or  write  and  all 
of  whom  were  the  pliant  dnpes  of  nnsempu- 
loua  Northern  men.  With  the  State  and  local 
governments  controlled  by  ignorant  negroes 
and  designing  white  men,  an  era  of  extrava- 
gancBj  misrule  and  corruption  set  in  which 
amounted  in  some  instances  to  outright  rob- 
bery and  plnnder. 

It  is  seldom  made  clear  in  history 
books  that  three-fourths  of  the  Sonth's 
white  population,  which  was  rated  in  all 
at  about  5^  million  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  (Negro  slave  population 
about  ^  million  with  a  few  thousand 
*'f  ree  Negroes" ) ,  never  owned  any 
slaves;  that  the  black  race  was  not  in- 
trinsically any  better  than  the  white^ 
since  a  number  of  slave-holding  Negroes 
resided  in  the  South;  that  about  60,000 
of  the  families  owning  slaves  owned  only 
a  single  slave  each  (whose  possession, 
of  course,  would  not  have  induced  them 
to  fight  a  war  to  retain) ;  that  the  large 
and  profitable  slave-holdings  of  100  to 
2,500  were  limited  to  2^000  prominent 
Southern  families,  who  dominated  the 
political  as  well  as  the  economic  aspect  of 
Southern  life. 

As  is  usualj  of  course,  the  poorest  peo- 
ple, having  the  least  stake  in  the  war, 
suffered  the  greatest  Furthermore,  one 
historian  of  the  day^  Chiniquy,  quotes 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  saying  that  fo»e- 
inost  among  the  agitators  for  war  were 
Catholic  priests,  acting  on  instruction 
from  Rome  with  the  intent  of  destroying 
the  hated  American  republic.  The  pope 
was  said  to  be  the  iiret  to  recognize  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  while 
a  Papal  army  under  Maximilian  in  Mexi- 
co was  poised  to  aid  the  Confederacy. 
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(Chiniquy's  Fifty  Years  in  the  Church 
of  Rome)  NoWj  after  snfFering  a  devas- 
tating defeat  while  supporting  what  they 
considered  to  Ibe  their  rights,  the  South 
was  subjected  to  as  many  as  twelve  years 
of  humiliating  "punishment"  through  the 
misrule  of  their  former  slaves,  as  well 
as  suffering  robbery  and  violence  from 
evil  men^  who  ''like  scum,  rose  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  great  iiphe&var\ 

How  could  the  disfranchised  white 
stop  such  a  destructive  fury?  The  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  necessarily  secret  in  opera- 
tion (in  Tennessee  under  the  infamous 
Governor  Brownlow,  it  became  a  hang- 
ing offense  to  be  known  as  connected), 
seemed  the  weapon  forged  for  the  terri- 
ble chaos*  Said  one  writer,  the  Ku  Klus 
Klan  "took  tlie  law  into  their  own  hands 
and  began  to  attempt  by  intimidation 
what  they  were  not  allowed  to  attempt 
by  ballot  or  by  course  of  public  action, 
,  ,  .  The  agency  by  which  the  South  was 
saved  from  the  devili&h  scheme  of  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  to  Africaniae  it  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  mongrel,  half-breed  section, 
was  the  original  Ku  Klux  Klan".  Exten- 
uating its  original  formation  historian 
Dixon  declares ;  'TV^hen  laws  become  law- 
less contrivances  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  peo- 
ple resort  to  lawless  expedients  for  se- 
curing their  rights." 

Methods  of  Original  Klan 

M any  years  af te r  its  di sb andment, 
Thomas  W.  Gregory,  former  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States,  said  in 
1906:  '*It  is  safe  to  say  that  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  work  of  the  Klan  involved 
no  act  of  personal  violence  "  Part  oi  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Klan  was  the  whis- 
pered rumor  that  they  were  the  ghosts  of 
Confederate  dead  returned  to  avenge 
wrongs.  Typical  of  this  ruse  was  the  wa- 
ter trick. 

A  hooded,  masked  rid^r,  either  'Tiead- 
less"  or  wearing  a  grisly  mask,  alighted 
at  the  home  of  a  Segro  who  had  been 
insulting  whites.  In  sepulchral  voice  he 
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asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  Behind  him 
he  had  deployed  several  ranks  of  other 
ghostly  riders.  The  Negro  dared  not  re- 
fuse, and  after  the  figure  had  consumed 
a  glass  of  water,  he  asked  for^  and  was 
given,  a  bucketful.  While  appearing  to 
drink  the  whole  bucket  of  water,  he  ac- 
tually poured  it  into  a  rubber  or  waxed 
canvas  container  under  his  robe.  Watch- 
ing with  frightened  eyes  the  colored  man 
received  back  the  bucket  with  this  com- 
ment: "That  is  the  first  drink  of  water  I 
have  had  since  I  died  at  Shiloh/*  After 
this  enactment  the  klansman  received 
perfect  attention  while  he  admonished 
the  Negro  on  pTopfer  Cnondnct. 

By  1868  the  Klan  had  550,000  mem- 
bers, 40,000  in  the  state  of  Tennessee.  In 
1869  General  Forest  gave  the  first  order 
for  disbandment.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Klan  was  involved  in  very  few  abuses, 
even  though  responsible  for  a  number  of 
deaths,  meted  out  usually  to  arsonists 
and  rapists.  But  >^hilft  Klau  ^^<i<t^  had 
first  been  its  strength  it  became  its  weak- 
ness, in  the  years  from  1869  to  1877,' 
when  it  went  into  oblivion  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  Even  then  the  Klan  did  not 
degenerate  into  the  collection  of  fanat- 
ical cowards  hidden  by  the  modern  Klan 
sheet.  But  criminals  did  steal  the  cos- 
tume for  their  evil  deeds^  and  unprin- 
cipled Klansmen  also  committed  out- 
rages, protected  by  disguise  of  the  pow- 
erful order. 

It  is  fairly  evident  that  the  leaders  in 
the  old  Klan  were  chiefly  Confederate 
veterans,  army  men,  not  the  undisci- 
plined hoodlums  that  beat  poor  victims 
today.  It  was  created  m  a  desperate  day^ 
an  illegal  band  raised  up  to  meet  legal- 
ized lawlessness.  The  power  of  the  old 
Klan  was  forged  by  the  folly  of  the  Ee- 
constmction,  the  vindictive  effort  to  pun- 
ish the  whole  South  for  their  mistake 
in  fighting  for  2,000  aristocratic  fami- 
lies, who  could  have  been  reimbursed  at 
imich  less  cost  than  \isM  aToiWioTi  graven 
and  six  billion  dollars* 


Moaern  ah  ailttx  Klan 

While  the  original  Klan  was  forced 
upon  the  South  to  combat  the  hate  of 
fanatical  Northern  men,  the  Kn  Klux 
Klan  was  revived  to  exploit  hatred  and 
multiply  hatred.  Admiration  for  the 
original  is  said  to  have  led  Col.  William 
Joseph  Simmons  to  bring' forth  the  Klan 
resurgent  (1915),  Evil  results  from  Be- 
construction  still  cast  their  shadow*  Af- 
ter the  South  was  left  to  solve  its  own 
problems  the  Negro  was  unjustly  held 
responsible  for  all  the  South's  woes. 

From  1876  to  1905  was  a  tragic  era  for 
the  Negroes  in  the  United  StateiB,  Both 
disfranchised  and  segregated  by  "Jim 
CroV^  laws,  the  practice  of  lynching  be- 
came general.  During  these  thirty  years 
alone,  three  thousand  Negroes  were 
lynched.  It  can  be  seen  from  this  that 
even  ten  years  later,  in  1915,  there  was 
plenty  of  fuel  for  a  hate  organization 
like  the  modern  Klan. 

Some  who  have  read  about  atrocities 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  during  the  Bummer 
of  1949  perhaps  do  not  know  that  nearly 
three  decades  ago  the  Klan  had  swelled 
from  Simmons'  small  beginnings  to  sev- 
eral million  members  operating  in  46 
states.  It  was  a  money-making  racket 
destined  to  control  the  politics  of  states 
as  far  removed  from  the  old  South  as 
Maine,  Indiana  and  Colorado. 

The  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
chartered  in  Georgia  on  July  1,  1916, 
employed  two  professional  organisers, 
E.  T.  Clarke  and  Mrs,  Elisabeth  Tyler, 
Even  the  hypocrisy  of  these  leaders, 
who,  while  whipping  up  the  old  recipe 
"chastity  of  white  womaniiood",  had 
been  charged  with  illicit  relations,  did 
not  dim  the  cause  of  hatred.  Not  only  the 
name,  paraphernalia  and  methods  had 
been  suggested  by  the  old  Klan,  but  ha- 
treds between  peoples  were  still  motivat- 
ing causes.  The  conflagration  of  passions 
was  fired  by  the  new  Klan. 

Meanwhile  another  and  more  terrible 
war  had  been  fought,  leaving  its  after- 
math   of  bitterness   and   bereavement. 


Collier's  magazine  recentiy  recalled  that 
during  the  twenties  50,()C)0  sheeted  and 
masked  figures  paraded  down  Washing- 
ton's Pennsylvania  Avenue,  evidence  of 
a  New  Reconstruction. 

No  catalogue  of  Klan  crimes  through- 
out most  of  the  states  of  the  union  is  at- 
tempted here.  Besides  the  monotonously 
dreary  record  of  "floggings,  sensational 
Klan  murders  occurred  in  states  as  far 
apart  as  Texas  and  Indiana,  In  1924, 
Senator  Owen  Brewster  won  the  elec- 
tion for  governor  of  Maine  by  means  of 
Klan  support  Throughout  the  entire 
GOP  primary  campaign  Brewster  was 
referred  to  as  'Klan-supported'  and  his 
opponent  as  "anti-KKK".  Two  years 
later  Brewster  made  a  disgraceful  effort 
to  elect  the  Klan -supported  candidate, 
for  Senator,  Largely  due  to  waning  Klan 
influence,  Brewster  was  defeated  for 
both  of  Maine*s  Senatorial  seats,  and  did 
not  succeed  in  gaining  the  Senate  seat 
until  1940. 

The  Klan  gained  almost  complete  con- 
trol of  Indiana  about  the  same  time,  and 
was  ousted  only  after  Grand  Dragon 
D.  C.  Stephenson,  now  serving  a  life  sen- 
tence for  murder,  exposed  many  state 
oSieials.  Many  indictments  followed, 

Illinois  also  had  its  Klan  terror.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  an  innocent  Negro  was 
re]eai=ed  from  a  Lake  County  prison  af- 
ter serving  26  years  on  a  false  charge. 
The  judge  declared  the  trial  to  have 
been  a  "sham".  It  was  shown  that 
Smith,  a  state  attorney,  and  Kennedy, 
Eoman  Catholic  chief  of  police,  both  of 
whom  were  Klanamen,  had  a  grudge 
against  the  accused  Negro*  It  was  gener- 
ally conceded  that  the  resurgent  Klan^s 
greatest  strength  lay  in  the  Middle  W^st, 
"especially  in  the  highly  explosive  Chi- 
cago and  Detroit  areas."  Shortly  after 
Klan  operations  one  of  the  worst  race 
riois  in  the  country  occurred  in  Detroit 

Colorado,  a  state  practically  without 
racial  prejudices,  fell  victim  to  Klan  be- 
guilement.  Here  business  preferment 
was  held  out  as  inducement  to  join  the 
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Klan,  During  the  twenties  Dr.  John 
Galen  Locke,  Klan  dictator,  controlled 
the  entire  state.  Says  a  chronicler:  "In 
all  save  the  use  of  violence  the  rise  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  power  in  Colorado 
anticipated  the  pattern  adopted  a  few 
years  later  by  the  Nazis."  In  1925  Dr, 
Locke  put  Clarence  J.  Morley  in  as  gov- 
ernor. But  shortly  thereafter  the  power 
of  the  Klan  was  broken  by  the  jailing  of 
Locke  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  Klan  and  the  German  Bund 

The  Nazis  turned  the  business  of  hat- 
ing  into  a  profession.  But  up  to  the  time 
of  their  invasion  into  American  society 
the  Klan  was  the  most  effective  Ameri- 
can variety  of  hatemongers.  It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  the  two  sought 
each  other's  company.  In  a  letter  to 
Governor  Arnold,  who  was  still  fighting 
the  Klan  in  1946,  Edward  James  Smith, 
founder  of  the  Protestant  War  Veterans 
(a  front  for  the  Ku  Klux  Klan)  declared 
that  he  arranged  the  joint  Klan-Bund 
meeting  held  at  Andover,  New  Jersey, 
August  18,  1940,  At  this  nieeting  Smith 
praised  Fritz  Kuhn  (Bund  leader  since 
indicted)  as  a  'Christian  martyr'  and  also 
said  his  sympathies  were  with  the  new 
Germany.  New  York's  attorney  general 
Goldstein  published  secret  documents  re- 
vealing: 

The  Klan  and  the  Bund  laid  plans  just  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  to  merge  into  one  huge 
anti- American  combine.  After  the  war  atarted, 
and  the  Bund  ivaa  dissolved,  collaboration  was 
continued  by  leaders  of  the  two  organizations. 
"^N,  Y,  Times,  August  13,  1946, 

Both  its  Bund  affiliation  and*  other 
facts  cast  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Klan  has  been  actively  anti-Catholic. 
Thomas  Kennedy,  former  chief  of  police 
of  WaukegaUj  111.,  was  both  Catholic  and 
Klansman.  A  "Klan  Ex^Kaliff",  Dr,  Al- 
ton Milford  Young,  was  confirmed  in 
1948  as  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Albert  Deutsch,  when  a  reporter 
for  PM,  discovered:  "Incredible  as  it 
seems  ...  a    number    of    well-heeled 


Catholics  and  Jews  are  warm  personal 
friends  of  the  KKK  chief." 

Generally  during  the  war  the  Klan 
went   into    abeyance    or^   as   has    been 

charged,  operated  secretly  with  the 
Bund.  In  1946  the  government  sued  the 
national  organization,  operating  then 
with  its  head  James  B.  Colescott  of  At- 
lanta, for  $685,000  income  tases;  Cole- 
scott, who  had  been  getting  rich  on  the 
$10  initiation  fees,  called  "Itlectokens", 
promptly  dissolved  the  Klan  and  the 
government  could  find  no  assets  on  which 
to  collect. 

Recent  Klan  Outrages 

and  Restraining  MeoBures 

The  latest  impetus  to  Klan  resurgence 
c^me  with  the  State's  Rights  Dixiecrat 
convention  in  Birmingham,  1948.  Ora- 
tors told  conventioners  that  again  the 
South  was  threatened  by  the  Civil  Eights 
measures  with  ''Negro  domination".  Like 
dogs  long  denied  a  bone,  such  rabble- 
rousers  as  Alfalfa  Bill  Murray,  "untidy 
and  unpressed,"  and  Gerald  H.  K.  Smith 
shook  out  the  old  slogans  for  *'a  lily- 
white  primary"  and  snarled  about 
"chaste  white  womanhood''.  It  was  a  "dis- 
gusting demonstration  that  many  Dixie- 
crats  did  not  want  but  could  not  get 
away  from.  The  flags  of  fear  and  hate 
were  not  waved  in  vain.  Following  the 
election  a  new  series  of  Klan  outrages 
occurred  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  ac- 
corded the  Negro  in  Georgia  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  white  primary.  This  issue, 
with  200j000  Negroes  preparing  to  vote 
in  the  September,  1948,  white  primary 
for  the  governorship^  put  spokes  in  the 
wheel  of  the  Herman  Talmadge  support- 
ers, who  operated  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
Georgia.  Cross  burnings  at  Wrightsville^ 
Mt.  Vernon,  Columbus,  Macon,  Conyers 
and  elsewhere  frightened  many  of  the 
Negroes  away.  At  Swainsboro  Negroes 
were  intimidated  by  receiving  small 
cardboard  coffins  labeled  ^'KKK".  Fol- 
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lowing  in  the  footsteps  of  hia  hate-ped- 
dling father,  ''Ole  Q-ene/'  to  whom  the 
Klan  once  contributed  100,000  votes  for 
his  election,  "Young  Hummon'"  easily 
won  the  election. 

In  many  sections  of  the  rural  South, 
the  people  still  fear  that  if  the  Negro 
were  able  to  elect  candidates  to  office  he 
might  retaliate  on  the  white  for  past 
wrongSj  and  instead  of  seeking  out  the 
whites  to  blame  he  might  take  it  out  on 
the  race.  They  also  fear  the  effect  of  the 
words  of  some  inflammatory  agitator,  if 
Negro  francliise  is  instated.  This  fear 
cannot  be  too  quickly  dismissed,  because 
of  the  record  of  Reconstruction  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  greatly  exatg- 
gerated  by  such  politicians  as  the  Tal- 
ipadges,  since  Negro  suffrage  is  now  al* 
lowed* in  about  half  the  Southern  states; 
and  also  the  very  election  of  the  Tal* 
madges,  father  and  son,  proves  that  the 
white  primary  is  no  insurance  against 
unfit  officeholders. 

Where  the  tinder  is  lit  the  fire  starts 
first.  At  Birmingham  and  vicinity  Kian 
violence  flared  after  the  Dixieerats  con- 
vened- The  victims,  however^  were  gen- 
erally white.  The  incident  at  Dora,  about 
25  miles  from  Birmingham,  was  typical : 

At  about  11  p.m,  on  June  3,  Mrs,  Irene 
Burton,  her  tiff'o  daughters  ages  16  and  13 
and  three  men  were  sitting  in  the  Burton  liv- 
ing room  when  armed  hooded  figures  entered 
the  house,  and  at  gun  point  herded  them  into 
cars  outside.  Mrs.  Burton  said  the  house  was 
surrounded  by  ahout  150  men.  About  25  cars 
were  in  the  cavalcade  which  wound  up  a  dirt 
^oad  and  stopped  at  a  secluded  spot.  During 
the  ride  the  younger  daughter  said  the  men 
made  filthy  remarks  to  her.  (Quotation  from 
CIO  News,  July  4,  1949) 

There  the  mother  was  lashed  with  a 
heavy  machine  belt  while  the  daughters 
looked  on.  Afterwards  one  of  the  dan^h- 
ters  was  lashed  and  the  other  threatened 
with  a  rope  around  her  neck.  After  beat- 
ing two  of  the  men  unmercifully^  the 
third,  a  cripple,  who  could  not  bend  over, 
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was  commanded:  'Tiie  down  and  we'll 
beat  your  head  in."  One  of  the  victims 
testified  to  the  fact  that  "there  was  a  pe- 
riod of  yrayer  between  each  of  the  'puvr- 
isJiments*  and  another  prayer  at  the  end". 

At  this  and  other  floggings,  of  which 
more  than  sixty  were  reported  in  Jeffer- 
son, Shelby  and  Walker  counties,  a  Klan 
chaplain  called  a  ''Kludd*'  officiated. 
Some  of  these,  doubtless,  are  Protestant 
preaeherfi,  as  several  have  admitted  Klan 
affiliation  and  the  Inman  Yard  Baptist 
Church  of  Atlanta  approved  the  attend- 
ance of  lOO  Klansmen  in  full  regalia. 
According  to  some  the  name  "Klndd'^  is 
suggested  by  the  sound  of  the  descending 
lash.  On  the  other  hand,  Georgia  church 
women,  the  Valdosta  Ministerial  Asso- 
elation^  and  individual  ministers  have 
protested  the  Klan.  While  a  Talmadge- 
controUed  Georgia  legislature  defeated 
an  ahti-masking  bill,  such  was  passed  in 
Alabama  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will 
halt  Klan  outrages,  Morris,  Alabama 
head,  was  jailed  for  failing  to  produce 
Klan  records  after  court  order.  Gover- 
nor Warren  of  Florida  has  taken  a  stand 
against  the  Klan*  But  the  Klan  goes  on 
burning  the  wrong  house  (California), 
whipping  the  wrong  man  (Georgia), 
making  mockery  of  freedom  and  equality. 

pf  all  minorities,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Jehovah's  witnesses  have 
fought  the  hardest  to  rear  up  safeguards 
against  the  encroachments  of  mobs, 
gangsters  and  prejudiced  haters.  The 
upward  of  thirty  decisions  they  have 
won  in  the  Supreme  Court,  covering  the 
framework  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  with 
sinews  of  strength,  have  not  been  won 
without  expense,  blood  and  tears-  But  in 
the  end  minorities — colored,  white,  Jew- 
ish, Gentile,  or  others — must  look  to  Je- 
hovah God  if  they  wish  protection  in  that 
terrible  day  of  Armageddon  when  He 
demolishes  such  un-Christian  growths  as 
the  Ku  Klux  IGan,  Jehovah  will  also  de- 
stroy the  fear  that  breeds  such  horrors, 
and  His  serene  kingdom  will  house  no 
discord. 
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in  Ireland 


PADDY  was  homesick,  and  New  York 
sweltered  under  the  hottest  heat 
wave  for  years.  He  stood  on  the  side- 
walk and  thought  of  the  land  of  his  birth 
and  childhood,  Ireland,  Memories  of 
cooling  rain,  fog  in  his  nostrils  and  the 
wind  in  his  hair  took  hold  of  him.  'TU 
go  backj"  thought  Paddy^  'Til  go  on  a 
visit  and  see  how  they  do  under  their 
new  free  republic/' 

The  plane  carrying  Paddy  and  others 
came  in  at  the  Shannon  airport.  After 
passing  through  the  customSj  Paddy 
took  train  for  the  capital  of  Eire,  Dublin, 
The  train  chugged  along  oblivious  of 
time  or  hurry,  making  its  way  through 
lovely  open  country^  with  stony,  rugged 
patches  suddenly  merging  into  open 
stretches  of  smooth,  green,  sloping  hUls, 
And  here  and  there,  dropped  as  though 
from  the  sky  itself ^  natural  lakes  nestled 
in  the  greenery,  supplying  the  area  with 
little  trickling  streams.  There  are  only 
three  towns  of  any  real  prominence  in 
ail  Eire — Cork,  Limerick  and  Dublin, 
Dublin  was  Paddy's  destination. 

Arriving  at  last,  and  free  of  the^  slow- 
moving,  jostling  crowd  of  fellow  travel- 
ers, Paddy  established  himself  at  his 
hotel  and  enjoyed  a  typical  evening  meal 
of  fried  steak  and  trimmings.  Later, 
standing  at  his  window^  he  could  see  the 
river  Liffey  running  through  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  the  reflection  of  the  traf- 
fic as  it  passed  over  O'Connell  bridge, 

With  a  population  of  over  460,000, 
Dublin  is  the  huh  of  Irish  life<  Here  are 
the  two  hou&es  of  parliament  and  the 
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<'Awake!^^  coire^pondent  In  IreUnd  reports  J^e- 
hovah's  witnesses  In  Eia^  encoOnter  many  condi- 
tions that  make  the  exercise  of  this  conatltutlottal 
guamiite«  dlfflcolt 

important  Courts  of  Justice,  opposite 
which  we  have  the  massive  Guineas  fac- 
tory, shipping  beer  daily  to  many  parts. 
In  Dublin,  too^  are  to  be  found  the  head- 
quarters of  many  religious  orders,  and 
the  name  plates  struck  Paddy  forcibly 
as  he  walked  around  the  city  sight-seeing. 
He  passed  the  ^^Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary"  and  the  "Carmelites"  and  the 
'Tassionist  Fathers",  the  "Franciscan 
Capuchins''  and  the  "Augustinians"  and 
the  **Dominicans",  and  repeatedly  he  was 
asked  by  written  notices  on  collection 
boxes  in  the  shops  to  help  the  "Holy 
Ghost  Fathers".  He  was  tempted  to  ask 
if  he  might  be  shown  around  the  "Hos- 
pice for  the  Dying"  and  the  "Monastery 
of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  Refuge". 

A  screeching  of  brakes  judely  inter- 
rupted his  reveries,  and,  turning  sharply, 
he  saw  a  cyclist  carrying  two  passengers, 
one  on  his  handlebars  and  one  on  his 
crossbar,  narrowly  escape  destruction 
under  a  heavy  double-decker  bus,  Paddy 
was  suddenly  aware  that  he  was  about 
the  only  person  at  all  concerned.  The 
bus  driver  looked  blank  and  unmoved, 
the  cyclist  and  his  companions  went 
cheerfully  on  their  way,  and  the  passers- 
by  hardly  bothered  to  turn  a  head.  As 
he  paused  to  watch  the  stream  of  traffic 
it  seemed  to  him  that  every  man  did 
what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  one 
and  all  had  consideration  for  and  made 
way  for  the  cyclists  and  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles. Bicycles,  bicycles  everywhere, 
careering  along  at  strange  angles,  carry- 
ing passengers  galore^  traveling  at  a 


crazy  pace  in  and  out  of  the  heavy  traffic, 
BOinetimes  going  the  right  way  and  fre- 
quently going  the  wrong;  often  complete- 
ly ignoring  traffic  signals,  but  coining  to 
no  harm  for  all  that.  The  greatest  na- 
tion of  cyclists  apart  from  Sweden, 

Jehovah's  witne&ses  in  Ireland 

And  then  he  saw  him  I  He  was  stand- 
ing near  the  main  crossing  of  O'Connell 
bridge  in  about  the  busiest  part  of  the 
town,  hatless,  short  and  square  with  fair 
hair  and  a  clear  open  face*  In  one  hand 
he  held  The  Waichtower  and  in  the  other 
Awake!  "YonM  know  them  an3rwhere/' 
thought  Paddy,  trying  to  maneuver  his 
way  through  the  steady  stream  of  cy- 
cliets  to  reach  him.  There  at  last  he  was 
shaking  hands,  '\  saw  you  people  in  New 
York;  I  saw  you  in  Chicago.  Boy^  you 
get  everywhere/'  "Not  me,"  said  a  soft 
Irish  voice;  "the  farthest.  I've  been  is 
Liverpool/'  "Say^  can  you  come  and  visit 

me?  I'm  staying  at  the hotel,  Can 

you  come  up  and  have  supper  and  tell 
me  how  your  work  goes  on  overheret  It's 
sure  good  to  see  you  folk  again,"  And 
that  is  how  it  came  about  that,  three 
nighta  later,  comfortably  settled  in  a 
quiet  corner  of  the  lounge^  Faddj^  heard 
the  story  of  how  Jehovah's  witnesses 
carry  4)n  their  work  in  Eire. 

''We  work,"  said  the  witness,  ''much  as 
do  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  earth*  We  call  on  the  people  in 
their  homes  and  invite  them  to  study  the 
Scriptures  in  the  light  of  world  events 
and  Bible  prophecy.  We  have  our  diffi- 
culties because  of  the  appalling  ignorance 
of  the  masses  on  Scriptural  matters 
and  their  readiness  to  believe  false  re- 
ports about  us  when  we  are  misrepre- 
sented as  Communists,  atheists,  and  even 
Mormons-  Dublin  is  more  cosijriopolitan, 
but,  even  so,  it  has  90  percent  Roman 
Catholic  population.  Outside  in  other 
cities  and  towns  in  Eire  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult. 

"The  Douay  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible  is 
our  mainstay  and  help,  many  Roman 
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CatholicB  not  being  aware  of  its  exist* 
ence.  They  will  handle  our  personal  copy 
with  reverence  and  joy  when  it  is  shown 
to  them,  fondling  it  as  a  child  might  a 
well-loved  toy*  Quite  frequently,  when 
these  good  people  grow  to  appreciate 
that  we  love  them^  are  their  friends,  and 
only  wish  to  assist  them  to  understand 
the  purposes  of  the  Almighty  more>  they 
will  permit  us  to  return  to  their  homes 
at  a  time  convenient  and  discuss  holy 
matters  with  them  and  their  families, 

"Time  and  again^  though,  these  whole- 
some,  uplifting,  educational  hours  are 
stopped  by  the  clergy,  who  bring  pres- 
sure upon  the  householder,  and  encour- 
age the  neighbors  to  cause  a  disturbance, 
thus  closing  temporarily,  at  any  rate,  the 
home  of  that  sincere  lover  of  &od.  Very 

frim  persecution  has  been  known  to  be 
rought  upon   those   who   dare   to   go 
against  the  dictates  of  the  priests. 

"Many  are  the  activities  resorted  to, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  hinder  our  preach- 
ing work,  and  recently  a  series  of  letters 
have  appeared  in  the  local  press;  De- 
liberately untrue  statements  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press,  such  as  that  'Rus- 
sian atheism  is  defended  bj^  the  Witness- 
es*- This  and  many  other  like  statements 
are  made  with  the  purpose  of  hoodwink- 
ing the  people,  and  with  an  effort  to  stem 
the  tide  of  the  waters  of  truth  from 
reaching  the  common  people, 

''Catholic  Action  is  brought  to  bear. 
Persons  are  attending  classes  to  study 
our  books  in  order  to  show  'where  w'e 
err'.  School  <;hildren  are  shown  the  lit- 
erature in  their  classrooms  that  th^y 
miglit  readily  recognize  it  and  hinder 
their  parents  from  taking  the  same. 
These  youngsters  are  trained  from  in- 
fancy in  obedience  to  their  religious 
teachers.  All  must  learn  the  Irish  lan^ 
guage  (Gaelic),  which  is  of  little  use  ex- 
cept within  the  boundaries  of  this  wee 
island.  But  despite  the  bitter  opposition, 
the  Kingdom  message  is  reaching  them 
and  day  in  and  day  out  the  home  Bible 
studies  are  held  with  fearless  ones, 
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^ToTir  of  our  missionariee  in  the  town 
of  Drogheda  have  valiantly  defied  all  the 
threats  and  personal  abusie.  Time  and 
again  they  have  been  attacked  in  the 
streets  as  they  have  visited  the  people 
in  their  homes,  taking  to  them  the  King- 
dom message.  These  four  witnesses  are 
just  harmless  girls.  They  have  been  at- 
tacked by  mobs  armed  with  sticks,  and 
they  have  been  threatened  with  guns; 
one  of  the  party  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing immersed  in  oil  and  a  match  being 
set  to  her. 

*'0n  one  occasion  recently  the  priest 
actually  followed  the  witness  from  door 
to  door  andj  while  doing  so^  suddenly 
made  a  dash  across  the  street  where  one 
of  his  dupes  had  lost  his  temper  and  was 
beginning  to  knock  one  of  the  witnesses 
about.  The  priest,  however,  tried  to  hold 
him  down  with  the  help  of  others,  with 
the  cry,  'Don*t  touch  themj  don't  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  bring  you  up 
to  court/  (This  being  a  reference  to  a 
court  case  in  Cork  in  which  similar  ac- 
tion resulted  in  mobsters'  being  fined; 
and  publicity  that  has  not  been  favorable 
to  the  Church.) 

"These  threats,  however,  have  beei;i 
partly  hindered  by  a  good  Franciscan 
monk,  who  publicly  preached  that  if  all 
Roman  Catholics  were  as  zealous  as  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  the  whole  world  would 
be  Catholic.  He  urged  the  people  to  treat 
the  witnesses  kindly  and  not  interfere 
with  tJieir  work, 

"To  the  west  of  Drogheda  lies  Sligo, 
and  here  two  missionaries,  man  and 
wife,  together  with  two  or  three  local 
witnesses,  have  met  with  a  barrage  of 
lies  all  put  out  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  growing  interest  in 
the  Kingdom  message  in  that  town*  In 
the  Council  Chamber  one  of  the  coun- 
cilors at  a  meeting  of  the  corporation 
made  reference' to  the  activities  of  indi- 
viduals who  styled  themselves  'Witness^ 
es  of  Jehovah'  and  were  spreading  poi- 
son among  the  people.  Here  again,  these 
men  have  overstepped  themselves,  for  it 
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has  resulted  in  many  inquiries,  and, 
when  the  mayor  and  others  on  the  coun- 
cil were  visited,  regrets  were  expressed 
for  what  had  been  said. 

"From  there  we  come  farther  south,  to 
Cork,  where  other  missionaries  are  lo- 
cated. In  July,  1948,  following  upon  mob 
action,  two  witnesses  were  badly  bruised. 
For  the  preservation  of  the  right  to 
preach  the  gospel,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  bring  these  lawbreakers  to  court. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings 
was  given  in  the  local  press  and  several 
of  the  mobsters  were  fined.  It  was  inter- 
eating  to  see  Catholics  testifying  against 
the  mobsters  to  the  confusion  of  the 
priests  and  their  cohorts.  Since  1937 
Eire  has  had  a  written  constitution  which 
guarantees  all  citizens  freedom  of  sgeech 
and  worship*  In  defense  of  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution,  the  court  case 
referred  to  resulted  in  the  conviction  of 
the  defendants;  and  it  has  had  a  salu- 
tary effect  in  that  district  ever  since. 

'Tn  Limerick,  a  city  of  50,000  souls, 
there  are  four  other  missionaries  and 
they  have  been  up  against  the  combined 
opposition  of  the  priests  since  their 
arrival  in  the  city.  Failing  to  achieve 
their  end  by  continually  warning  the 
people,  they  proceed  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  missionaries  to  find  rooms 
in  the  city.  Pressure  is  pat  on  the  house- 
holder so  that  they  have  to  turn  them  out 
of  their  homes. 

Blind  Fear 

"As  an  example  of  the  binding  influ- 
ence that  instills  fear,  the  following  ex- 
perience well  illustrates:  A  visit  to  a 
small  Irish  cottage  resulted  in  a  regular 
Bible  study,  despite  the  warning  that  had 
been  issued.  Blinds  were  drawn  and  the 
Bible  study  was  held  in  the  light  of  a 
small  lamp  kept  constantly  burning  be- 
fore a  statue  of  Jesus,  But  one  week 
when  the  call  was  made,  the  poor  woman 
in  the  cottage  told  of  a  most  terrifying 
experience  which  occurred  a.  day  or  two 
before.  The  lamp  had  gone  out !  Almost 
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demented  was  she  with  fear,  for  she  was 
sure  that  a  ciarse  was  upon  the  house. 
And  the  reason?  Because  she  had  been 
having  Bible  studies  I A  terrible  fear  had 
taken  hold  of  this  woman  and  she  had 
crouched  in  a  corner  of  the  house  too 
fearful  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  her 
child.  When  the  Kingdom  publisher 
called  she  did  her  best  to  comfort  this 
poor  soul.  'Perhaps  you  would  like  me 
to  read  you  something  from  the  Bible 
about  lamps/  said  the  witness.  Together 
they  read  about  the  ten  virgins  and  the 
fact  that  the  lamps  of  some  went  out. 
'Do  you  see  why  the  lamps  of  the  foolish 
virgins  went  outf  *Yes,  because  they  had 
no  oil/  was  the  reply,  ^Do  you  think  that 
maybe  yours  went  out  for  the  same  rea- 
spn?'  "Why,  certainly  not,'  she  replied, 
*for  my  husband  always  sees  to  that/ 
'But  let  us  look/  On  the  lamp's  being  tak- 
en down  it  was  found  to  be  empty  of  oil ; 
and  there  was  much  relief.  The  Bible 
study  goes  on  " 

Constitutional  Guarantees 

•  All  this  while  Paddy  listened  with  in- 
terest, and  he  soon  came  to  realize  that 
the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  in  Eire 
differs  widely  from  that  in  most  other 
places.  '*If  you  have  time,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Bunreacht 
na  hfisireann  and  study  it  before  you  re- 
turn home."  ^TVhat  on  earth  is  thatf 
asked  Paddy.  *'The  Constitution  of  Ire- 
land/^ answered  the  witness,  rising  to 
take  his  leave. 

Of  the  many  sound  clauses  Paddy 
liked  the  one  about  education  where  "the 
State  acknowledges  that  the  primary 
and  natural  educator  of  the  child  is  the 
family,  and  guarantees  to  respect  the  in- 
alienable right  and  duty  of  parents  to 
pravide  for  their  young".  But  especiallj^ 
he  thought  good  the  portion  about  reli- 
gion on  page  144,  where  the  State  "rec- 
ognises protestant  religions  and  other 
religions  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
operation  of  this  constitution". 

The  noise  of  fighting  from  the  street 
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below  caused  Paddy  to  go  to  his  window. 
and,  looking  down,  he  saw  a  free-for-all 
scrap  taking  place  between  the  Demo- 
cratic Youth  Movement  and  some  young 
Catholic  boys.  The  former  had  apparent- 
ly been  delivering  an  open-air  talk^  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  dissenters. 
The  Commotion  came  to  an  abrupt  end 
as  armed  police  made  their  appearance 
at  the  corner  of  the  road. 

Peace  settled  down  once  more  upon 
the  closing  evening,  and  Paddy  stayed, 
leaning  against  his  open  window,  gently 
fingering  the  petals  of  the  geraniums 
growing  in  the  windoAV-box.  As  he  did 
so  his  mind  was  occupied  with  the  per- 
versity of  man  and  the  complications 
that  false  religion  has  brought  to  human- 
kind. 

So  much  beauty  in  Ireland  I  So  much 
that  God  has  made  and  that  is  good. 
Everywhere  you  go  in  Ireland  you  meet 
with  such  amazing  variety  of  shrubbery 
and  plants  and  the  greenest  of  green 
gr^ss.  One  appreciates  why  this  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ^'Emerald  Isle".  One 
appreciates  too  why  Irish  emigrants  all 
over  the  world  through  their  natural 
gift  of  song  have  told  the  world  of  their 
love  for  the  Mountains  of  Mourne  that 
"sweep  down  to  the  sea"  and  the  sweet 
beauty  of  ^'Killarney's  lakes  and  fells". 

But  those  boys  just  fighting.  What 
were  they  fighting  for?  A  better  world? 
A  better  government?  Has  no  one  ever 
taught  them  the  words  of  our  Lord,  Mas- 
ter and  King  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
will  come  and  those  who  seek  first  the 
Kingdom  will  receive  all  other  things  f 

Only  then  will  the  land  of  thejjiarp  and 
the  shamrock  be  free  of  partition,  strife, 
poverty  and,  above  a]l^  religious  strife 
and  ignorance.  Those  will  be  days  when 
"Irish  eyes  are  smiling^*  with  the  King- 
dom smile  of  perfect  health  and  life  and 
good-will  toward  Grod  and  man;  for  Je- 
hovah's new  world,  undei^  the  healing 
rule  of  His  Anointed  King,  will  bring 
"glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  and  on 
earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will". 

AWAKE! 


FBOM  ancient  times  sailors  of  the 
seven  seas  have  watched  with  un- 
usual interest  the  peculiar  flocks  of  birds 
that  follow  in  the  wake  of  ships  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  shore.  Sometimes  for 
amusement,  sometimes  with  apprehen- 
sive fear,  mariners  have  watched  these 
birds  as  they  cruise  over  the  waves,  first 
down  in  a  trough,  then  up  on  a  crest 
that  threatens  to  break  over  fhem;  half 
leaping  from  wave  to  wave,  half  flying 
above  the  water;  skimming  the  &urface 
for  any  refuse  thrown  from  the  ship^s 
galley;  now  walking,  now  running^  now 
standing  still  on  the  undulating  bosom  of 
the  deep,  or  flitting  hither  and  thither 
like  butterflies  of  the  sea* 

^Tetrels"  (Little  Peters)  these  birds 
are  called,  because  they  seem  to  stand, 
and  even  run,  on  the  water's  surface^  a 
feat  that  reminded  seafarers  of  the  apos- 
tle Peter,  who  attempted  to  walk  on  the 
water.  (Matthew  14:29)  There  are  sev- 
eral species  of  petrels  that  belong  to  a 
larger  family  of  tube-nosed  swimming 
birds  that  include  shearwaters,  fulmars 
and  the  famous  albatrosses.  The  smaller 
and  most  common  petrels,  the  Wilson's 
petrel  and  Leach's  petrel,  are  also  known 
as  stormy  petrels  because  they  often 
frolic  around  storm-tossed  ships  in  the 
wildest  weather,  a  thing  that  led  super- 
stitious sailors  to  look  upon  their  pres- 
ence as  a  bad  6men,  Upon  sighting  the 
birds  the  superstitious  mariners  would 
exclaim  in  Latin,  Mater  Carat  (Dear 
Mother),  referring  to  the  virgin -Mary. 
And  so  it  was,  when  non-Latins  heard 
this  expression,  they  called  the  birds 
''Mother  Carey's  chickens.*' 

These  small  petrels  are  about  six  or 
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seven  inches  long  but  have  a  very  large 
wingspread,  sixteen  inches,  thus  giving 
them  tremendous  power  of  flight.  They 
may  be  distinguished  from  their  closest 
relatives,  the  shearwaters,  by  their 
smaller  size»  their  graceful  and  elegant 
form,  and  their  airy  flickering  flight.  Un- 
like so  many  other  birds,  the  plumage  of 
these  little  water- walkers,  as  far  as  is 
known,  does  not  vary  in  color  with  the 
seasons,  nor  is  there  any  difference  ac- 
cording to  sex.  The  raiment  that  covers 
the  upper  part  of  their  body,  wings,  and 
tail  is  a  sooty  black,  while  underneath 
they  are  clothed  with  grayish  feathers. 
Frequently  the  base  of  the  tail  and  the 
sides  of  the  rump  are  white;  their  bills 
and  long  legs  are  black;  and  the  webbed 
feet  of  the  Leach's  petrel  are  black.  Wil- 
son's petrels  are  yellow-footed. 

Following  ships  on  the  ocean's  high- 
ways and  picking  up  whatever  they  can 
is  more  like  an  excurfexon  trip  or  a  picnic 
for  petrels.  Their  regular  meals  consist 
mostly  of  plankton,  small  flsh,  squids, 
minute  crustaceans  and  greasy  matter 
from  whales  and  seals.  They  have  a  spe- 
cial craving  for  oily  and  greasy  foods  to 
give  them  the  superabundance  of  oil 
needed  to  protect  their  skin  and  feathers 
from  the  corrosion  of  the  sea. 

Where  Do  They  Nest? 

This  is  a  question  that  went  unan- 
BTV^ered  for  many  centuries,  all  because 
no  one  ever  saw  them  on  land  or  ever 
found  their  nests.  Popular  opinion  was 
that  when  breeding  time  came  petrels 
simply  laid  their  eggs  on  the  surface  of 
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the  ocean  and  let  the  sun  hatch  them. 
Another  myth,  as  related  Toy  The  New 
Nature  Library ,  says :  ^' Among  the  many 
senseless  stories  sailors  tell  of  the  petrel 
is  that  it  never  goes  ashore  to  nest,  hut 
carries  its  solitary  egg  under  its  wing 
until  hatched." 

In  recent  years  naturalists  have  solved 
this  mystery  and  thus  put  an  end  to  an- 
other superstitious  hang-over  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  It  has  been  found  that  dur- 
ing nesting  time  Leach's  petrels  land  on 
the  barren  shores  of  islands  along  the 
coast  of  Maine,  Newfoundland,  Labra- 
dor, Greenland,  Iceland  and  the  northern 
British  Isles,  In  the  middle  of  May  along 
the  Maine  coastj  and  a  little  later  farther 
north,  these  ocean-going  birds  come 
ashore  and,  like  bank-swallows,  they 
burrow  twisting  horizontal  tunnels,  two 
to  four  feet  deep,  in  the  earthen  banks. 
In  the  Pacific  Leach's  petrels  nest  in  the 
Kuril,  Aleutian  and  Alaskan  islands* 
Wilson's  petrels,  though  commonly 
found  along  the  sea  lanes  of  the  North 
Atlantic  during  the  summertime,  yet,  un- 
like the  Leaeh's  petrels,  comes  Septem- 
ber, go  south,  far  south.  They  head  for 
the  Antarctic,  and  there  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere's  summertime  they  breed 
on  lonely  shores  like  their  northern 
cousins. 

If  you  happen  to  stumble  onto  the 
nest  of  a  Leach's  petrel  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  never  know  it  After  watch- 
ing the  burrow's  entrance  from  dawn  to 
dark  for  a  few  days,  yet  never  seeing  a 
bird  come  or  go,  yon  will  probably  con- 
clude it  is  an  abandoned  rabbit  hole. 
This  is  because  the  bird  has  the  noc^ 
turnal  habit  of  visiting  its  nest  only  un- 
der the  cover  of  darkness.  Carl  W.  Buch- 
heister,  one  of  those  who  kept  a  night 
vigil  over  the  breeding  grounds  of  this 
mysterious  bird  on  Little  Green  island 
off  the  coast  of  Maine,  describes  his  ex- 

{serience  in  Audubon  Magazine  as  fol- 
ows. 

We  waited  breathlessly-  Nine  o'clock — and 
yet  no  sound  save  the  rumbling  of  thp  surf 
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below,  .  .  ,  Then — from  out  of  nowhere-^ 
came  a  series  of  twittering  sounds,  rapidly 
uttered,  ^'They  have  come!  The  petrels  are 
here!"  Such  exclamations  were  involuntary 
as  petrel  notea  began  to  eome  fr^m  all  direc- 
tions. Soon  the  blackness  above  was  alive 
with  eerie  sound  and  ghostly  activity  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  ground  itself  seemed  to 
have  found  a  voice  for,  from  far  down  under 
the  sod,  came  soft  purring  notes.  Each  bird 
that  had  remained  home  to  protect  egg  or 
chick,  deep  within  the  nest  burrow^  now  an- 
swered the  call  of  its  mate,  home  from  the  sea. 

Yes,  home  from  the  sea,  these  Leach's 
petrels  had  come.  Home  across  miles  and 
miles  of  ocean,  under  the  cover  of  darkness 
and  on  this,  as  on  many  a  night,  through  im- 
penetrable fog.  Navigating  under  anch  condi- 
tions  each  -bird  had  reached  its  island  home 
and  now,  from  among  hundreds  of  burrows, 
unerringly  chose  his  own*  This  was  the  mys- 
tery that  the  night  brought  to  Little  Green, 
To  read  of  this  phenomenal  homing  ability  as 
you  sit  warm  and  comfortable  in  your  library, 
evokes  wonder  enough.  But  to  lie  on  your  back 
on  an  oceanic  isle,  in  a  night  so  black  with 
darkness  and  fog  as  to  render  useless  the  eye 
of  any  living  creature,  is  to  experience  this 
phenomenon  in  all  its  sonl-stirring  reality, . . . 

Just  before  the  first  light  of  dawn,  before 
the  gulls  and  terns  awakened,  the  caUs  quickly 
ceased  and  the. petrels  vanished.  The  birds 
had  changed  shifts,  and  now  the  former  stay- 
at-homes  had  departed  for  the  sea  and  food. 
The  departure,  like  the  home-coming,  was 
made  under  cover  of  darkness.  This  is  the  in- 
exorable habit  of  Leach's  petrel  wherever  on 
the  globe  it  may  neat* 

Robin  eggs  hatch  in  14  days;  herring 
gull  eggs  hatch  in  28  days ;  the  eggs  of 
the  bald  eagle  take  35  days;  but  the  eggs 
of  the  Leach's  petrel,  though  they  are  no 
bigger  than  robin  eggs,  take  from  35  to 
42  days  to  hatch.  The  chicks  also  grow 
very  slowly  and  remain  in  the  burrows 
for  as  long  as  50  days  after  hatching. 
This  is  because  they  are  not  fed  regu- 
larly^  even  going  two  or  three  days  with- 
out food  before  _a  parent  returns.  This 
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means  that  four  monthfi  are  required  to 
raise  ab  offspring  of  one  I 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  among  bird 
society  that  petrels  have  so  few  children 
and  yet  are  able  to  balance  their  losses 
and  thus  prevent  extinction.  What  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  perilous  life  on  the  high 
seas  is  to  them  a  life  of  comparatively 
few  dangers,  though  occasionally  a  storm 
too  great  even  for  their  mighty  wings 
sometimes  overtakes  them.  This  was  the 
case  in  1933,  when  several  petrels  were 
picked  up  dead  in  the  middle  of  New 


York  state,  the  victims  of  a  cyclonic 
storm  that  had  hurled  them  inland  with 
disastrous  results.  But  aside  from  such 

unusual  circumstances  they  have  few 
enemies;  and  it  is  a  good  thingj  for  aside 
from  squirting  or  spitting  out  of  their 
mouths  a  vile-smelling  substance  when 
frightened  they  are  ill-equipped  to  fight 
So  we  see  that  the  Creator  has  made 
ample  provision  for  caring  and  provid- 
ing for  the  fowl  of  the  air,  though  they 
spend  most  of  their  life  roaming  over 
the  expanse  of  the  seas. 


*■-*- 1. 


^eing  a  Good  Provider  for  a  Pair  of  Platypuses 

The  Bronx  zoo  in  New  York  city  has  a  pair  of  platypuses^and 
worries.  The  squat-bodied  platypus  is  one  of  the  strangest  creatures 
known  to  man.  It  has  a  duck  hill  and  web  feetj  but  no  feathers. 
Instead  it  has  a  fur  coat,  sharp  claws,  and  climbs  trees.  Its  tunneled 
holes  into  the  banks  of  fresh-water  streams  haVe  two  entrances  or 
exits,  one  by  land  and  the  other  imder  water.  Though  a  mammal,  it  lays  eggs  and  hatches 
its  young,  whieh  nurse  at  the  mother's  bfeasts.  Added  to  all  this  eccentricity,  the  platypus 
is  fussy  about  its  diet.  And  that  is  the  chief  Bource  of  the  worries  of  the  Bronx  zoo. 
The  two  brought  from  Australia^  Cecil  and  Penelope,  want  worms,  lots  of  worms, 
thousands  of  worms  daily.  They  eat  their  o^^ti  weight  in  worms  every  day.  When  Ceeil 
and  Penelope  moved  into  the  zoo  frantic  SOS  cries  went  out  for  worms,  and  harried 
attendants  dug  up  the  too  grounds  in  intensive  worm  hunts.  Garden  worms  and  night- 
crawlers  were  brought  in,  but  after  two  days  Cecil  and  Penelope  tired  of  them.  Finally 
the  shovel  brigade  unearthed  an  active  little  squirmer  they  called  the  '^fighter  worra"^ 
and  these  tiekled  the  platypus  palate  no  end.  Cecil  and  Penelope  would  eat  them  all 
day  long.  Now  the  bi^est  earthworm  farm  in  the  world  is  under  the  lion  house  at  the 
zoOf  and  daily  harvests  of  "fighter  worms"  keep  Cecil  and  Penelope  happy. 

taking  the  Fight  Out  of  Flowers 

In  an  alfalfa  flower  the  pistil  is  held  down  under  strong  t^sion  by  the 
petals  as  if  it  were  the  willow  spring  of  an  Indian  deer  trap.  When  a  bee 
alights  on  the  petals  to  sample  the  flower's  oectar,  this  spring  is  sprung 
and  the  piatil  flies  looee,  slapping  the  astonished  insect  with  tferrific  force. 
Pollen  is  splashed  on  the  insulted  bee  while  at  the  same  time  pollen  picked  up  from 
other  flowers  is  knocked  off,  thus  aiding  eross-fertilization.  Wild  beea  are  tough  and 
roTigh  efiough  to  take  this  punishment,  but  the  more  refined,  gentle  "civilized"  bees 
soon  learn  to  sneak  up  on  alfalfa  flowess  with  Bueh  daintiness  and  care. they  do  not 
disturb  the  pistil  spring.  Result:  less  and  less  alfalfa  seed  is  being  produced,  for  the 
wild  rou^b-and-tumble  bees  are  becoming  sCAree-  A  professor  of  the  University  of  Nebras- 
ka has  set  out  on  a  project  to  take  the  kick  out  of  the  alfalfa  pistil.  By  developing  a  blos- 
som with  less  pistil  bang,  the  professor  hopes  that  a  romance  between  flower  and  timid 
bee  can  be  struck ^  and  as  a  result  the  winged  creature  will  cuddle  up  a  little  closer  and 
caress  the  pollen-coated  pistiL 
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Priest  Leads  Mob  Against  Christians 


CHHIST  JESUS  was  mobbed  and  eventually 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  religious 
priesta.  Hia  footstep  followers  today  are  mobbed 
ftnd  some  of  them  mnrdered  by  rabble  roused  by 
rel^otis  priests.  So  deluded  are  these  mobster 
dupe9  that  they  belicTe  they  serve  God  by  such 
devilish  tactice,  Jt  is  as  Jesus  aaid  to  His  follow- 
ers: "Tea,  the  tiroe  cometh,  that  -whosoever  killeth 
you  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  Bervice."— John 
16:2. 

C  Recent  on  a  longr  and  continuing  list  of  mob- 
bing:s  against  Jehovah's  witnes&es  is  one  led  by  an 
Episcopal  priest  in  Gainesville,  TexAs,  On  Sunday, 
October  2,  an  Advertised  Bible  lecture  was  to  he 
given  at  the  high  school  audatoi^mn.  The  day  be- 
(ore  men  Jed  by  an  army  chaplain  came  to  the 
achool  and  wanted  the  Awake  f  containing  the  ar- 
ticle on  Cardinal  Spellman's  spat  with  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt* He  got  it,  read  it^  an4  complained  about  a 
picture  showing  white  and  colored  persona  to- 
gether. Shortly  afterward  school  principal  Moore 
and  superintendent  of  schools  Wilson  canceled 
their  contract  with  the  Witnesses  for  the  holding 
of  the  Sunday  Bible  talk  in  the  auditorium, 
C  After  the  Saturday  evening  session  about  50 
Legionnaires  waited  upon  Malcolm  Downie,  or- 
dained minister  and  traveling  representative  of 
the  Watchtower  Bible  Society  who  was  to  deUver 
the  talk  Sunday,  At  him  they  fired  the  usual  ques- 
tions: Would  you  fight  t  Would  you  salute  the 
flag?  Are  you  Communists?  Brief  explanations 
from  the  Bible  satisfied  some  of  the  men^  but  the 
chaplaiuj  Johnstone  Beech,  challenged :  "I  am  a 
priest  and  I  fought  for  my  country;  so  why 
can't  you  people  do  the  same?"  Whyf  Because 
Christians  follow  Christ,  not  that  priest,  A  sim- 
ple answer  J  but  too  deep  for  the  priest.  He  said: 
'Ijet's  go  back  to  the  Lt^on  Hut,  boys^  and 
talk  this  thing  over."  He  left,  with  his  Legion 
hunting  pack  heeling  obediently, 
C  Thirty  Witnesses  were  to  remam  in  the  audi- 
torium that  night,  but  at  11 ;  30  p.m.  the  Legion- 
naires returned,  plus  the  police  chief,  plus  about 
ten  of  his  men,  plus  the  sheTiff  and  several  of 
hia  deputies.  Must  have  been  quite  a  talking-over 
the  prieat  held  in  the  Legion  Hut,  These  mobsters, 
official   and  uno£S.cial,   were   armed   with   guns, 
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^ivea  and  blackjacks.  The  sheriff  threatened  to 

use  his  gun.  The  Witnesses  were  ioreibly  evacu- 
ated from  the  building  containing  their  equip- 
ment. Some  of  the  Legionnaires  were  recognized 
as  being  also  involved  in  the  mob  action  in  Dun- 
can, Oklahoma,  which  was  reported  on  in  the 
!N"ovember  8  Awake! 

C  On  Sunday  morning  a  baptism  service  was 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  the  achooK  About  250  Wit- 
nesses were  there,  and  10  candidates  for  immer- 
sion. But  the  auditorium  was  locked,  so  services 
were  held  on  the  steps.  The  same  religious  priest 
that  had  led  the  opposition  Saturday  was  again 
working  for  Satan  on  this  "sabbath*'  mom.  (Ro- 
mans d:l@;.  John  8:44)  Four  times  he  scouted 
the  enemy  camp  by  circling  the  school  in  his  1950 
Buick,  and  then  drove  off.  Not  long  after  he  had 
left  50  cars  pulled  up,  mobsters  poured  forth, 
and  surrounded  the  Witnesses.  School  superin- 
tendent Wilson  appeared,  unlocked  the  doors,  ad- 
mitted mobsters^  who  piled  all  the  Witnesses'  sup- 
plies in  the  building  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Stand- 
ing by  were  the  police  force  and  the  sheriff,  to 
see  that  piiestly  wishes  were  fulfilled. 

4L  The  Witnesses  adjourned  to  theip  regular 
Kingdom  Hall  to  finish  the  baptismj  but  the  fire 
truck  and  8  or  10  cars  appeared,  loaded  with 
mobsters  armed  with  guns  and  knives.  They  drove 
the  Witnesses  from  tbe  hall,  They  stormed  over 
to  the  private  home  of  one  of  the  Witnesses  and 
prevented  delivery  of  the  public  Bible  talk  there, 
when  they  learned  that  last-minute  arrangements 
had  been  made  to  hold  the  lecture  there  instead 
of  at  the  auditorium.  One  of  the  witnesses  was 
kidnaped  and  driven  by  ear  to  the  state  line,  and 
there  set  afoot.  As  a  last  resort,  the  public  lec- 
ture had  to  he  delivei-ed  in 'the  Kingdom  Hall 
in  Fort  Worth. 

^  Not  aU  persona  in  Gainesville  are  opposed  to 
freedojtt  of  worship  and  assembly.  Not  all  fight 
against  the  fiag's  principles  while  draping  them- 
selves in  its  folds.  Not  all  are  afraid  of  Bible 
truth.  Not  all  flout  Jesus'  teachings.  In  other 
words,  not  all  persons  in  Gainesville  approve  of 
the  religious  priest  that  leads  the  police  pack  and 
Legion  lackeys  in  mob  action  against  true  Chris* 
tians.— John  3 :  19-21, 
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46  A    MAN  will  reap  just  what  lie 

j\.  SOWS-  The  man  who  sows  to 
gratify  his  physical  cravings  will 
reap  destruction  from  them,  and 
the  man  who  sows  to  benefit  the 
spirit  will  reap  eternal  life  from 
tlje  Spirit/'  (Galatians  6:  7,  8,  An  Amer- 
ican Translation)  Thus  the  choices  be- 
fore man  are  shown  and  the  definite 
consequences  resulting  from  each.  Cer- 
tainly what  here  applies  to  man  applies 
also  -to  organizations  of  men,  including 
any  supposedly  Christian  organization* 

Christ  Jesus  spoke  a  parable  concern- 
ing a  sower,  telling  a  large  crowd:  "A 
sower  went  out  to  sow  his  seed.  As  he 
was  sowing,  some  of  the  seed  fell  by  the 
path  and  was  trodden  on,  and  the  wild 
birds  ate  it  up.  And  some  of  it  fell  upon 
the  rock,  and  when  it  sprang  up  it  with- 
ered, because  it  had  no  moisture.  And 
some  fell  among  the  thorns,  and  the 
thorns  grew  up  with  it  and  choked  it  out. 
And  some  fell  on  good  soil,  and  grew  up 
and  yielded  a  hundred  fold  T  (Luke,  8 : 5-8, 
An  American  Trans.)  Good  seed  sown  in 
good  soil  would  yield  a  plentiful  harvest. 

But  upon  entering  Christendom's 
fields,  what  does. one  find?  Not  a  crop  of 
rich,  thick  "grain"  ready  to  be  harvest- 
ed, but  a  sight  quite  the  opposite  is  ap- 
parent. The  "field"  is  gutted  and  charred 
from  past  millenniums  of  wars  and  'Tioly 
crusades"  that  have  culminated  in  two 
global  holocausts  during  the  current 
generation.  Christendom's  flocks  have 
been  tossed  and  clutched  by  the  world's 
fears,  generation  after  generation;  and 
to  the  eye  seeking  Christians  calm  of 
mind  an'd  fortified  with  Bible  knowledge 
they  present  a  sorry  harvest  indeed. 

There  is  something  wrong.  The  pic- 
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ture  is  not  right,  and  many  reli- 
gious leaders  are  free  to  admit  it. 
In  its  issue  of  July  17,  1949,  the 
New  York  Times  quoted  the  figure 
of  the  1949  edition  of  The  Year^ 
.  hooh  of  American  Churches^  cit- 
ing the  current  United  States  church 
membership  as  77,000^000.  In  the  fore- 
word of  the  book,  Dr.  Samuel  McCrea 
Cavert,  general  secretary  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  Ameri- 
ca, points  out  that  the  ratio  of  church 
membership  in  this  country  is  higher 
than  at  any  previous  time.  However, 
though  dubbing  the  United  States  a  reli- 
gious country,  at  least  on  the  surface, 
Dr.  Cavert  added  that  only  30  percent 
of  the  members  regularly  attend  church 
except  at  Easter;  Just  what  ^eeps  them 
away  in  droves'  has  the  gentlemen  of  the 
cloth  worried  and  looking  for  a  solution. 
The  seed-sowing  clergy  are  looking  at 
their  fields  and  wondering.  What  can  the 
trouble  be?  Many  might  tend  to  blame 
the  elements,  arguing  that  the  stormy 
and  turbulent  times  make  spiritual  atten- 
tion difficult.  To  test  this  answer,  take  the 
Bible  as  an  example.  Its  entire  history  Is 
one  of  violent  opposition,  the  worst  ever 
leveled  against  any  work.  Yet  today  the 
Bible  lives  in  a  thousand  languages  and 
prominent  Bible  education  campaigns 
are  being  waged  outside  the  bounds  of 
the  orthodox  religions.  The  Bible  is  a 
stirring  testimony  to  the  fact  that  any 
work  truly  of  God  will  flourish  despite 
the  oppression  of  the  "elements''  of  th€^ 
old  world. 

Rather  than  hastily  blame  the  ''ele- 
raents"^  would  it  not  be  wise  to  first 
examine  the  sowers?  Out  in  their  reli- 
gious gardens  they  can  be  seen  perform- 
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ing  many  emergency  measures  in  water- 
ing here^  transplanting  there*  enriching 
the  soil  elsewhere.  A  look  at  their  meth- 
ods^  if  dificDvering  the  tronble^  may  also 
aid  in  understanding  why  sixteen  centu- 
ries of  such  antics  have  brought  the  field 
to  its  present  state.  Will  "Christendom" 
be  found  the  undeserving  victim  of  the 
strife  slie  has  inherited?  The  loving  par- 
ent whose  children  did  not  cherish  her 
own  godly  teaching  and  deportment?  Or 
do  her  current  habitg  convict  her  of  now 
simply  reaping  the  certain  consequences 
of  long  neglect  and  foUyf 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder.  Remem- 
ber, Jesus  did  not  say  that  all  the  seed 
sown  would  bring  a  good  yield.  Some 
were  to  fall  on  rocks  and  perish,  while 
others  would  be  choked  to  death  by  thorns 
and  weeds.  In  the  days  since  Jesus'  earth- 
ly sojourn  it  is  evident  that  not  alt  that 
has  been  called  Christian  has  been  such. 
But  who  is  responsible  for  the  imita- 
tions? Who  let  the  rocks  and  weeds  and 
thorns  increase  in  the  field?  Let  Chris- 
tendom's religions  answer  for  them- 
selves, 

Clergy  Antics 

Those  faced  with  empty  Sunday 
schools  might  take  a  course  in  ventrilo- 
quism from  the  "Rev,"  Willis  P.  Miller 
of  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  The  report  is 
that  Mr.  Miller  spins  Bible  narrative 
around  hie  dummy  Victor's  wisecracks 
and  humorj  to  the  delight  of  the  young- 
sters. So  entertaining  is  the  show  that 
daily  overflow  audiences  are  accommo- 
dated by  extra  sessions* 

Another  *'reverend",  Milford  P.  Hen- 
kel,  of  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania,  has 
taken  more  driistic  action  through  an  all- 
out  one-man  "back  to  church'*  campaign. 
Highlight  of  the  promotion  stunts  came 
when  he  donned  a  devil's  disguise  com- 
plete with  red  mask  and  horns,  armed 
himself  with  placards  and  pamphlets 
and  walked  about  the  community  streets. 
"Excuses  for  not  attending  church  are 
inspired  by  the  Devil,"  he  said,  'Thaf  a 
what  Vm  trying  to  show/' 
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But  as  an  inducement  to  more  and 
more  theatriea  from  the  pulpit,  the  Visu- 
al Action  Headquarters  of  Portland^ 
Oregonj  is  engaged  in  selling  religious 
publishing  houses  on  ideas  like  its  "ser- 
mons in  ehemistry'\  Just  add  a  drop  of 
red  chemical  to  a  glass  containing  a  black 
liquid.  Kesult:  the  liquid  becomes  clear. 
Don't  you  see  how  vividly  that  teaches 
the  power  of  Christ's  blood  over  black 
sinT  Or  buy  a  set  of  strange  chemical 
balls  and  watch  Christ^s  victory  over  sin 
and  materialism  by  seeing  the  balls  first 
sink  in  water,  then  float  after  special 
treatment. 

Directly  opposite  from  test-tube  theol- 
ogy but  still  another  way  of  getting  lis- 
teners ia  found  in  the  high-pitched,  banjo- 
twanging  evangelists  sounding  oif  over 
the  air  lanes  around  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, Some  of  these  bring  in  from 
$48,000  to  over  a  million  dollars  a  year 
in  listener  contributions.  With  most  of 
these  preachers,  or  sereechers,  plenty  of 
volume .  is  the  foremost  requirement 
Collier's  magazine  published  an  article 
on  the  matter  in  its  January  15,  1949, 
issue  and  cited  the  case  of  one  who  was 
induced  to  cut  down  on  his  noise.  He 
did  so — and  lost  his  following! 

Where  nothing  else  seemed  to  work, 
the  taxis  came  to  the  parsons'  rescue  in 
Coldwater,  Michigan,  and  Angola,  Indi- 
ana. Their  zeal  fired  by  free  taxi  rides 
offered  to  church  attenders  on  Sundays, 
the  various  congregations  there  began  a 
slight  upswing  in  attendance  this  year. 
Whether  or  not  the  church  attendance 
will  be  lastingly  benefited  is  not  known, 
but  the  taxi  drivers  are  elated  over  an 
increase  in  their  business  due  to  the 
good-will  this  has  caused.  The  New  York 
Times  captioned  its  account  of  this  with 
the  words:  *Tree  taxieabs  to  Church 
Help  Lord — and  Profits."  Strange  how 
everyone  starts  thinking  of  how  to  help 
the  Lord  when  the  source  of  revenue  hits 
the  skids.  Crying  out  from  the  depths  of 
his  heart,  a  pastor  in  It^itro,  West  Vir* 
ginia,  announced  from  his  public  church 
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bnZIetin  board :  "God  deeerves  more  than 
skimmed  milk  from  the  cream  of  your 
earnings— Come  I"  It  ia  evident  the  pas- 
tor was  quite  worried  about  his  flock's 
cream  line,  but  it  is  probable  that  God 
is  more  interested  in  devotion  than  in 
dollars — and  ecclesiastical  side  shows. 

When  suniiner^s  oppressive  heat  came 
to  scorch  the  fields  and  add  itself  onto 
the  clergy's  pile  of  woe,  some,  unable  to 
cut  out  the  increasing  weeds  of  excuses, 
turned  the  scythe  on  themselves.  At  the 
expense  of  omitting  many  cherished  rit- 
uals and  part  of  his  sermon,  Carl  E, 
Prater,  pastor  of  t!ie  Kensington  Luther- 
an church  in  Buffaloj  N'ew  York,  gave 
his  regular  services  the  "new  look"  in  re- 
verse. Out  the  window  went  the  invoca- 
tion, confession,  absolution^  Gloria  Patri, 
Kyrie  eleison  and  Gloria  in  Escelsis,  not 
to  mention  twelve  minutes  of  his  twenty- 
two-minute  sermon,  "Some  .  .  .  feel  that 
I  have  stepped  out  of  hounds/'  he  com- 
mented. '^However,  I  don't  agree  with 
them,  I  believe  the  plan  is  worth  while, 
principally  because  many  persons  who 
would  ordinarily  miss  church  during  the 
summer  months  now  attend.  The  congre- 
gation has  responded  very  favorably," 

But  the  "Rev/'  Prince  A.  Eades  of 
Greenville,  Tennessee,  whacked  away 
even  more  unmercifully  at  his  sermons. 
He  stated,  "I  believe  that  a  thirty- minute 
sermon  can  be  condensed  into  hve  min- 
utes without  losing  any  of  the  essentials." 
No  doubt!  Eliminate  the  ventriloquism, 
strip  the  material  of  all  the  magic  tricks, 
wiseerax>ks  and  chemistry,  not  to  men- 
tion the  political  prognostications  and 
gibberish  prevalent  in  most  sermons; 
throw  out  the  masquerade  parties,  soft- 
pedal  the  senseless  shouting,  and  indeed 
it  can  be  done.  Five  minutes?  Most  '^ser- 
mons" could  thus  be  condensed  to  noth- 
ing 'without  losing  any  of  the  essentials'  I 

Now,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  77,000,000  church- 
member  Americans,  do  you  begin  to  see 
why  religion's  harvest  is  barren  of  fruit- 
age ?  The  false  seed  originally  sown  and 
doming  to  light  at  last,  the  "farmers^* 
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have  resorted  to  antics  little  short  of 
desperation.  They  have  thrown  up  their 
own  desperate  scarecrows :  stunts,  shows, 
ventriloquist  acts,  all  to  save  their  bar- 
ren fields.  But  all  in  vain.  Certainly 
"Christendom's"  clergy  can  find  no  pat- 
tern for  their  actions  in  the  blameless 
ministry  of  Christ  Jesus,  whom  they 
claim  as  their  Founder  and  Forerunner- 

"Reap  the  Whirlwind!" 

If  Christendom's  harvest  is  not  the 
same  as  His  was,  can  she  do  ought  but 
blame  herself?  If  Christendom's  "Chris- 
tians" have  been  taught  to  idolize  human 
states  and  leaders,  can  there  be  any  won- 
der  tliat  in  time  of  trial  they  draw  back 
and  give  God  a  back  seat  to  "Caesar"  f 
And  if  her  clergy  have  taken  the  lead  in 
political  intrigue,  can  they  critieiae  and 
claim  no  guilt  when  their  flocks  become 
overwhelmed  and  led  aside  by  the  '^wor- 
ries and  wealth  and  pleasures  of  life*T 
Now  the  flock  is  stra^ng,  becoming  fed 
up  with  religious  kniekknacks  and  non- 
sense. SipaH  wonder!  Sixteen  hundred 
years  of  sowing  to  fleshly  gratification 
jfias  brought  the  field  to  its  present  plight 
and  scattered  the  sheep,  and  no  moth* 
eaten  bag  of  clerical  tricks  can  remedy 
the  ills  and  bring  them  back.  They  sow 
the  wrong  seed,  and  reap  a  wrong  crop. 

The  prophet  of  God,  Hosea,  foresaw 
such  plight  of  '"Christendom"  in  hie 
warning  to  ancient  Israel,  then  guilty  of 
similarly  having  taken  the  name  of  God 
in  vain :  "For  they  have  sown  the  wind^ 
and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind/'  And 
the  storm  warnings  are  up  I  They  have 
nearly  sown  their  last  The  vain  wind 
manufactured  from  their  religious  van- 
ity and  folly  is  whipping  ever  higher, 
but  shall  itself  soon  be  engulfed  when  all 
this  world  system  of  things,  including  its 
God-defying  demon  religion,  is  caught 
by  the  inevitable  whirlwind  at  Armaged- 
don and  blasted  to  everlasting  destruc- 
tion. The  rule  holds,  ''A  man  will  reap 
just  what  he  sows." 
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What*s  Cookingi 
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Qoneentrated  Nuts 

a  Nnts  arc  a  very  concentrated  food.  Firstj  they 
BTB  extremely  rith  in  fat,  with  the  exceptipn  of  the 
starchy  chestnut.  Persons  requiring  fat  food  can 
get  it  doubly  quick  with  nntu  on  the  menu-  Those 
watching  their  waistline  mast  view  them  with  a 
Dpld  and  calculating  eye.  Look  at  the  Ibt:  Pecana^ 
over  70  percent  fat.  The  Brazil  nut,  buttetnut, 
filbcrtj  hickory  nut  and  English  walnut,  over  60 
percent  fat.  Th«  eaetem  bla<2k  walnut,  ftlmond, 
beechnut  and  piatachio,  more  than  50  percent. 
The  caahew,  piJ=ie  Dut  aud  peflnut  have  over  40 
percent.  Fresh  coconut  contains  about  35  percent 
fat.  While  primarily  fat,  they  also  ^jave  strength. 
Nuts  ran^  in  protein  value  from  5  to  over  30 
percent,  and  anhlanched  almonds,  hazelnuts^  wal- 
nuts^ pecans  and  hickory  nuts  are  good  sources  of 
iron*  As  for  e&rbohydrates,  moat  nuts  run  up  to 
about  25  percent,  and  are  al&o  rich  in  phoaphoms. 
VitamiusT  Yes,  they  supply  some  of  those  necessi- 
ti^.  Houftewive&  are  intere&ted  in  knowing  whttheir 
it  is  cheaper  to  buy  them  in  the  shell  or  shelled^ 
It  depends.  They  are  cheaper  and  less  liable  to  con- 
tamination if  bought  in  the  shell,  but  if  time  and 
labor  and  storage  apace  are  considered  there  are 
advantages  in  buying-  them  shelled. 


i^SQ  Means  Flavor 

C  It  al&o  means  monosodium  ^lutamate.  The  color- 
le&s  powdered  crystaJe,  practically  tasteless  alone, 
briag  out  to  the  fullest  the  natural  flavors  of  meat, 
chi<!ken,  fish  and  other  food  items.  Specially  effec- 
tive ie  MSG  in  restoring  the  "freflh"  savor  of  vege- 
tabktJ  that  have  been  overcooked  in  a  sleara  table. 
Canneries,  especially  those  manufacturing  Boupe, 
are  among  the  greatest  users  of  monosodium  glur 
tamate  today.  It  has  not  found  widespread  use  in 
home  kitchens  as  yet,  because  of  limited  distribu- 
tion and  price,  It  was  not  prodticed  commercially 
in  America  until  1934,  Before  the  war  the  indus- 
try's capacity  was  six  milHon  pounds,  but  now  new 
facilities  have  doubled  that  output.  The  Chinese 
have  used  it  for  centuries,  by  simply  grindLng  up 
a  certain  seaweed  that  contained  MSG  and 
sprinkJing  it  over  their  rice  or  other  food.  Chemi- 
cally, it  is  an  amino  acid  made  from  high-protein 
by-produota  of  wheat,  corn,  soybean  and  sugar- 
beet  processing,  A  pinch  of  ist  on  your  tongue  tastes 
slightly  salty,  but  this  tast«  vanishes  when  the 
seasoning  is  combined  with  foods.  MSG  produces 
its  flavorful  effect  by  making  the  taste  buds  in 
the  month  supersensitive.  Commercial  eating-places 
have  been  asked  after  they  started  using  MSQ-, 
*'Have  you  a  uew  cook?" 
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Ties  That  Stick  to  Your  Ribs? 

a  Allied  Mills,  of  Peoria,  IDinoia,  baa  a  plant  for  producing  a  preparation  that  can 
be  sold  to  bakers  for  i^e  a&  a  meringue  on  pies.  It  is  cheaper  than  products  usually 
used  for  mcringuej  particularly  eggs.  It  ia  a  vegetable  protein  derived  from  soybean. 
The  fine  white  powder  took  two  years  to  develop,  and  is  called  "gelsoy"*  It  is  also 
figured   to  he  usable  in  marahmallow,  puddings  and  ice  creani.   It  should  raafce^  such 
foods  as  pastries  and  confectionery  stick  to  your  ribs.  Why  sof  Because  gelsoy  can 
also  be  used  as  a  glue. 


^  Story  Hard  to  Swallow 

C  Boys  are  notorious  for  what  they  cwi  put  in  their  fltomaehB  and  yet  survive.  In 
England  recently  a  youth  made  a  bet  with  a  claBsmal*^  and  he  went  on  a  diet  of  iron- 
^lus  to  win  it.  For  the  halfpenny  stakes  14-year-old  Brian  Mitchell  swallowed  twenty- 
four  .22  caliber  cartridge  castings,  ten  buttons,  two  farthings,  a  length  of  metal  chain, 
and  after  he  bad  collected  the  halfpenny  wiQnings  ou  this  performance  he  swallow^ 
that,  too.  Then  Brian  went  to  the  hospital  and  was  taken  off  his  metal  diet  and  put 
on  one  of  bread  and  potatoes. 
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Meet  Brazilian  Royalty 

King  coffee 


By  "Awak«!*'  correspondent  bt  BrsuEll 

ONE  of  the  strongest  ties  between  the 
_  United  States  of  America  and  the 
linited  States  of  Brazil  has  been  created 
by  His  Eoyal  Majesty,  Dom  Coffee  Bean. 
It  is  most  natural  that  Brazil,  the  world's 
largest  producer,  and  the  U.  S,,  the 
world's  greatest  consumer  of  coffee, 
would  have  common  commercial  bonds 
closely  knitting  these  two  nations. 

In  less  than  a  century  and  a  half 
Brazil's  coffee  exports  have  shot  up  from 
1,720  pounds  in  13  bags  back  in  1800  to 
a  peak  year  of  4  billion  pounds  (29,880,- 
000  bags)  in  1934;  enough  to  supply  ev- 
ery inhabitant  on  this  globe  with  80  cups 
of  coffee  brew ;  enough  sacks  to  triple  the 
size  and  the  bulk  of  the  Empire  State 
building  in  New  York.  On  the  other  hand 
"Uncle  Sam^*  in  1947  gulped  down  8,000,^ 
000,000  gallons  of  hot  and  cold  coffee  I 
His  imports  from  Brazil  run  well  over  a 
billion  pounds  a  year,  not  to  mention 
coffee  supi)lies  from  other  South  Ameri- 
can countries.    ' 

So  you  think  that  such  figures  are  too 
fantastic?  Where  could  so  much  coffee 
come  from  I  Well,  hop  into  our  jet  plane ; 
we  are  about  to  zoom  down  to  the  land 
where  coffee  is  king. 

Look  below.  We  have  reached  the 
Amazon  and  from  now  on  you  will  get 
to  see  plenty  of  coffee  all  the  way  down 
to  Sao  Paulo  state.  You  see  tiiose  long 
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even  rows  upon 
rows  of  high  bush- 
es fading  off  into 
the  distant  horizon?  Yes,  sir;  all  coffee. 
How  many  of^  them  in  Brazil,  you 
say  t  Whjy  the  astounding  total  of 
2,303,429,221  trees  under  cultivation,  as 
listed  in  the  1940  statistics!  See  how 
oceans  of  coffee  flood  an  area  of  1,158,000 
square  miles,  an  area  larger  than  all  of 
the  U,  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
state  of  Texas  added.  Now  can  you  un- 
derstand why  Brazil  produces  70  percent 
of  the  total  world  production  and  why 
coffee  reigns  supreme  as  principal  heir 
to  Braairs  royal  fortunes? 

operating  a  Fazenda 

Here  we  are  now  in  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo^  which  is  the  largest  and  richest 
coffee  state.  It  produces  over  48  percent 
of  Erazirs  total.  We  might  land  here  at 
an  extensive  coffee  fazenda  (plantation) 
and  learn  how  United  States'  number 
one  import  is  grown.  The  administrator 
in  charge  of  the  fazenda  is  not  the  owner. 
The  patrdo  or  '^boss"  usually  lives  in 
some  large  city'and  comes  out  to  visit 
his  plantation  at  monthly  intervals.  How- 
ever, the  administrator  has  complete  au- 
thority  and  can  hire,  fine  or  fire  workers. 
The  plantation  is  laid  out  in  lots  or  eitos 
of  IjOOO  trees,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for 
one  worker  to  care  for  two  or  even  three 
eitos. 

When  someone  initiates  a 
plantation  he  hires  a  forma- 
dor  who  **forms"  the  plants 
from  seed  to  tree.  This  is 
done  within  four  years, 
when  the  bushes  begin  to 
bear  fruit.  He  gets  very  lit* 
tie  for  his  work,  about  2 
cruzeiros  (lOc)  for  each  tree 
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raised^  and  this  only  at  the  end  of  the 
four  years.  But  his  real  money  comes 
from  being  allowed  to  raise  catch-crops 
of  beans,  rice,  corn,  peanuts,  potatoes, 
etc.,  in  between  the  rows  of  coffee  trees. 

He  begins  by  burning  down  virgin 
forests,  usually  along  rolling,  hilly  land 
where  the  future  trees  may  be  exposed 
and  shaded  intermittently.  The  red  soil, 
terra  roxa^  is  considered  best  for  coifee. 
He  plants  25  or  30  seeds  in  holes  10  feet 
apart  to  give  sufficient  space  for  sunlight 
and  pickers.  Later  on  the  weaker  shoots 
are  pulled  up  to  leave  about  5  or  6 
sprouts  bunched  together  in  what  is  more 
a  bush  than  a  tree.  In  several  years  these 
can  attain  a  height  of  30  to  40  feet,  but 
they  are  kept  trimmed  down  to  10  feet. 

Shaded  nurseries  are  kept  on  many 
fa&endas  to  replace  BJiy  plant  that  should 
die  off.  Frequent  cultivation  is  needed 
to  keep  out  weeds,  destroy  pests  and  to 
aerate  the  earth.  For  this  work  you  will 
see  employed  instruments  ranging  from 
crude  hand-plows  or  horse-drawn  ones 
to  the  latest  plows  pulled  by  modern 
tractors.  Besides  chemical  fertilizers  to 
replace  potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acids  needed  in  coffee  cultivation,  the 
Brazilian  planter  will  use  stable  manure, 
leguminous  plants,  leaves,  bone  and  fish 
meal,  as  well  as  the  husks  and  hay  of  the 
very  coffee  tree.  He  needs  to  constantly 
combat  the  coffee  pests  and  diseases 
which  have  spread  alarmingly  in  the  last 
twenty  years  and  which  attack  the  roots, 
the  trunk,  the  foliage  and  the  fruit. 

The  trees  are  valuable  because  every 
part  is  useful.  Not  only  does  the  trunk 
serve  for  firewood  but  its  coffee-wood  is 
prized  for  cabinet  work  because  of  its 
strength.  It  has  a  crushing  strength  of 
5,800  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a 
brealdng  strength  of  10,900  pounds  per 
square  inch.  From  its  leaves  are  extract- 
ed large  quantities  of  caffeine.  Its 
branches  serve  to  make  hybrid  blends  of 
coffee.  From  its  fruit  pulp  good  alcohol 
is  made.  The  shells  and  remains  serve  as 
fertilizer*  And  if  weU  treated  the  coffee 
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tree  will  produce  to  from  30  to  even  100 
years  of  age. 

From  Tree  to  Cup 

Let  ns  have  a  look  around  the  place. 
The  administrator  has  brought  us  some 
horses  to  ease  our  trip  through  the  plan- 
tation. See  those  busy  men,  women  and 
children  picking  off  the  trees  what  ap- 
pear to  be  ripe  cherries  and  filling  up 
their  sacks  and  baskets?  It  is  harvest 
time  in  Brazil  During  the  rainy  season 
the  trees  had  three  and  even  four  flower- 
ings each  one  month  apart.  The  first 
pretty  white  blossoms  burst  into  bloom 
for  only  a  few  hours,  indicating  the  com- 
ing crop.  After  the  rains,  the  picking 
begins  in  May  and  lasts  through  till  Sep- 
tember, Trucks  daily  bring  happ^  loads 
of  workers  from  neighboring  cities  to 
help  the  regular  force  of  colonoSi  or 
year-round  workers. 

Under  the  trees  cloths  are  spread  to 
catch  ripe  berries  as  the  workers  lightly 
beat  the  branches  or  run  their  fingers 
along  them  to  remove  the  fruit.  After 
drying  on  the  ground  a  day  or  so  the  ber- 
ries are  transported  by  wagon  or  truck 
or  even  train  to  tanks  of  water  to  be 
washed.  In  this  manner  sticks,  stones, 
mud,  etc.,  sink  to  the  bottom  of  troughs, 
and  the  cherries  float  away  to  drying  pa- 
tios (which  are  outdoor  bricked  or  stoned 
terraces)  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  several 
weeks.  Now  many  fasendas  dry  arti- 
ficially with  machines  that  do  the  job  in 
twenty-four  hours.  From  the  terraces 
the  harvest  goes  to  the  hulling  machines 
that  peel,  polish. and  grade  the  beans  ac- 
cording to  size  as  they  pass  over  a  series 
of  graded  sieves. 

Loaded  into  sacks  of  GO  kilos  (132 
pounds)  His  Excellency  Dom  Cafe  rides 
the  rails  down  to  the  best  natural  port, 
Santos,  where  he  awaits  his  turn  to  be 
shipped  abroad  with  millions  of  bags 
that  pour  in  from  ail  over  the  state.  The 
administrator  relates  that  on  arrival  the 
coffee  is  sampled  and  checked  as  to  grade 
and   color.   Then   a   few   handfuls   are 
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roaeted  and  its  aroma  and  taste  is  veri- 
fied and  classified.  There  are  58  different 
types  and  characteristics  in  the  Santos 
classification,  such  as  hard  taste,  soft, 
bitter,  smooth,  dry,  etc. 

Santos'  warehouses  have  a  capacity 
for  5,000,000  bags,  and  at  its  docks  there 
is  space  for  50  ocean  steamers  at  one 
time  I  Continuous  streams  of  bagged  cof- 
fee pour  into  the  steamer's  hold  along 
swift  belt  conveyors,  fed  by  electric 
cranes*  The  ship^s  hold  is  lined  with  bur- 
lap to  prevent  any  "sweat'*  from  touch- 
ing the  bags  and  spoiling  the  costly  ear- 
go.  Proper  ventilation  is  also  cared  for* 
And  3o  off  on  a  long  journey  to  some  30 
coffee-drinking  countries,  but  principal- 
ly to  its  greatest  importer^  the  United 
States.  Through  23  important  brokers  in 
New  York  whose  only  activity  is  selling 
Brazilian  coffee,  His  Highness  finds  his 
way  into  the  American  home. 

A  Veraatile  Bean 

Our  helpful  host  now  leaves  us  for  a 
moment  to  quickly  return  with  a  cafezi- 
nko  (demitasse)  filled  with  delicious  cof- 
fee, piping  hot,  for  each  of  us.  As  we  ap- 
preciatively smell  its  f  ragi'ance  and  sip 
the  strong,  sweet, -black  brew  from  tiny 
cups,  our  friendly  guide  continues  his 
explanation  of  some  fascinating  facts. 
"You  drink  your  coffee  hot  in  winter, 
cold  in  summer ;  you  flavor  your  cake  and 
yOTir  ice  cream  with  it.  But  have  you  ever 
eate?i  coffee f  he  asks  pleasantly.  "Eat- 
en coffee!"  w^  exclaim  in  surprise,  *Tfes, 
coffee  balls  of  pulverized,  roasted  coffee 
beans  rolled  up  in  grease.  Or  maybe  you 
prefer  a  sugarplum  confection  made  of 
ripe  coffee  eherriesi  Or  perhaps  a  sip 
of  excellent  wine  or  liquor  made  of  fer- 
mented coffee  pulp?  Or  an  aromatic  spot 
of  tea  prepared  from  coffee  hulls  or 
leaves  1  Unheard  off" 

Smiling  at  our  startled  expressioiis  he 
clarifies  the  mysterious  coffee  concoc- 
tions for  oifr  benefit  Writers  like  James 
Bruce,  Scottish  explorer  of  the  Nile  riv- 
er in  1768,  brought  back  specimens  of 
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coffee  balls  made  with  grease.  In  Abys- 
sinia and  Somaliland  warlike  wandering 
Qalla  natives  took  along  these  proto- 
types of  modern  concentrated  food  tab- 
lets. Each  coffee  ball,  about  the  size  of 
a  billiard,  would  serve  a  man  as  his  ra- 
tion for  the  day^  the  caffeine  providing 
the  stimulant  and  the  fat  the  food  value. 

About  A.D.  900  natives  in  Africa  be- 
gan making  a  kind  of  aromatic  wine  from 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  hulls  and  pulp 
of  ripe  berries.  The  natives  of  Sumatra 
ignore  the  fruit  and  use  the  leaves.  Af- 
ter roasting  and  grinding  the  leaves  to  a 
fine  powder  they  make  themselves  '^^cof- 
fee  tea".  In  Uganda  not  only  do  the 
monkeys  and  birds  like  the  ripe  berries 
but  also  the  natives  eat  them  raw.  They 
also  mix  coffee  with,  bananas  to  make  a 
Bwe et  sa vory  drink  called  Menghak 
About  the  year  1200  a  sweetish  beer  was 
made  from  the  dried  hulls.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  Arabs  began  drink- 
ing their  coffee  with  the  grounds  and  all. 
They  would  also  add  cmnamon,  cloves 
and  drops  of  amber  essence  to  the  boil- 
ing beverage.  In  1662  in  England  coffee 
was  usually  served  black  without  sugar 
but  frequently  mixed  with  mustard.  In 
Paris  about  1700,  sugarplums  made  of 
coffee  berries  were  popular.  In  1702 
American  colonies  took  their  coffee  as 
refreshments  between  meals  "like  spirit- 
ous  liquors". 

Civilization  first  knew  coffee  as  a  med- 
icine to  aid'  digestion  and  for  fevers, 
and  even  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  sold  only  in  pharmacies, 
in  small  quantities.  To  this  day  the  Bra- 
zilian still  mixes  eachaga  (cheap  cane 
whiskey)  in  with  his  hot  coffee  to  get  rid 
of  grippe,  malaria  or  typhoid  fever,  in 
place  of  using  quinine.  Many  doctors 
recommend  some  coffee  for  stimulating 
the  flow  of  the  kidneys  and  as  a  tonic 
for  the  heart,  as  well  as  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion. As  a  love  potion  it  is  used  by  the 
prospective  mothers-in-law  who  strain 
the  coffee  in  clothing  of  the  daughter  Eind 
serve  it  to   the  young  couple.   Coffee 
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grounde  ate  employed  in  fortune-telling. 
Qahwah  (Arabic  for  coffee)  was  pro- 
hibited for  a  time  to  Mohammedans,  who 
drank  it  to  stay  awake  through  long 
prayers,  because  the  same  word  also 
means  "wiDe"^  which  is  forbidden  by 
their  Koran,  Catholic  priests  denounced 
coffee  before  Pope  Clement  VIII  (1535- 
1605)  as  a  hellish,  black  brew  and  as  Sa- 
tan^s  substitute  for  wine  among  Moslems. 
Christians  who  drank  it  riske^  failing 
into  a  trap  of  the  Devil.  Tempted  to  try 
a  cupfulj  the  pope  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, ''Why,  this  Satan's  drink  is  so 
delicious  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  let 
the  infidels  have  exclusive  use  of  it.  We 
shall  fool  Satan  by  baptizing  it  and  mak- 
ing it  a  truly  Christian  beverage,"  Pierre 
fitienne  Louis  Dumant,  Swiss  Protes- 
tant minister  and  author,  claims  that  the 
■'red  pottage^'  for  which  Esau  sold  his 
birthright  was  red  coffee  berries  and  not 
lentils;  that  the  "parched  grain"  Boaz 
ordered  to  be  given  to  Euth  was  roasted 
coffee  beans.  He  bases  the  claim  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  "sein  kali^', 
grains  roasted  or  dried  by  fire. 

Inquisition  of  Coffee 

Coffee's  dynamic  career  in  Brazil  be- 
gan in  1723  when  Captain  Lieutenant 
Francisco  de  Mello  Palheta  brought  the 
first  seeds  and  plants  from  Cayenne, 
French  Guiana,  to  the  colony  of  Para, 
on  the  Amazon  river.  In  1770  plants  were 
brought  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Eio  and 
intensive  cultivation  was  begun  in  sev- 
eral monasteries.  In  1791  Marquis  de 
Lavradio  gave  it  a  commercial  boost, 
when  he  encouraged  growers  aside  from 
the  monks-  So  it  spread  into  Sao  Paulo 
state,  where  in  the  1870*8  the  coffee  rush 
was  equal  to  the  California  gold  rush. 

The  Valorization  program  began  in 
1906  when  the  Brazilian  government 
bought  up  lots  of  coffee  and  kept  it  in 
warehouses  to  diminish  the  supply,  thus 
jacking  up  the  demand  and  the  price. 
With  the  revolution  and  subsequent  dic- 
tatorship led  by  Getulio  Vargas  in  1930 
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all  coffee  control  went  into  the  hands  of 
the  DNC  (Departmento  nacional  do  Ca- 
fe) controlling  cultivation,  preparation, 
warehousing,  financing,  sales  and  ship- 
ments of  coffee. 

It  disgraced  itself  immediately  by  or- 
dering 40  percent  of.  the  1934  excessive 
crop  as  a  sacrifice  quota  to  be  burned  in 
giant  incinerators  and  dumped  into  the 
ocean.  As  reported  by  Beneditio  Mergu- 
Ihao  in  his  Holy  Inquisition  of  Coffee, 
until  April  30, 1935, 34,971,000  bags  were 
burned.  In  1939  alone  68,252,788  sacks 
went  up  in  smoke,  and  by  1943  the  gov- 
ernment had  spent  over  three  billion 
cruzeiros  in  destroying  the  nation's  num- 
ber one  income.  By  the  time  Getulio  Var- 
gas vacated  to  Qaspar  Dutra,  he  had  re- 
duced Brazil's  coffee  trees  by  700,000,- 
000  f  Many  plantations  have  been  aban- 
doned because  of  soil  erosion,  and  new 
'^promised  land"  has  been  sought  in  Pa- 
rana for  coffee  planting.  Other  products, 
such  as  wheat,  etc,  are  sorely  lacking  and 
could  be  developed  to  the  benefit  of  Bra- 
zil's undernourished,  weak  laborers.  But 
coffee  brings  ready  money,  and  money 
runs  this  world.  So  King  Coffee  reigns. 

As  we  leave  Sao  Paulo  state  and  our 
enlightening  coffee  planter  and  return 
homeward  over  the  giant  vastness  called 
Brazil,  we  cannot  help  wondering  how 
soon  lop-sided  programs  of  exploiting 
one  item  to  the  people's  detriment  will 
continue.  Certainly  the  Creator  of  the 
wide  earth,  Ood  of  order,  will  see  to  it 
that  under  His  Son's  rei^n  abundance 
will  not  mean  oversuppEes  or  acute 
shortages  according  to  the  fanciful 
whims  of  greedy  men,  Man's  earthly  in- 
heritance will  produce  a  limited  but  com- 
fortable supply  of  "all  the  seed-bearing 
plants  that  are  found  all  over  the  earth, 
and  all  the  trees  which  have  seed-hearing 
f  jnait", — Genesis  1 ;  29,  An  Amer.  Trans,; 
2:9. 

King  Coffee  and  Queen  Money  will 
not  dominate  nor  subjugate  the  people, 
but  King  Chkist  will  reign  gloriously  to 
Jehovah's  eternal  praise. 

AWAKE! 


-VSTOKDIS 


Children  Witnesses 

A  CHILD  of  tender  years  often  shows 
itself  as  a  good  and  effective  witness 
for  ^Jehovah  and  His  King.  The  child 
mind  is  free  from  tlie  errors  of  demon 
reUgion  if  consecrated  parents  have 
trained  him  properly  in  the  home.  Nat- 
urally that  child  speaks  to  others  of  the 
most  important  thing  in  its  mind,  and  the 
TTiO&t  important  thing  is  the  Kingdom 
and  the  vindication  of  Jehovah's  n^me. 
In  simple  phrase  the  child  tells  of  the 
blessings  that  are  soon  to  come  to  man- 
kind through  the  Kingdom,  and  that  tes- 
timony given  by  a  eliild  is  frequently  re- 
ceived by  elder  persons  and  given  deep 
consideration.  On  many  occasion^  chil- 
dren have  brought  the  Kingdom  message 
to  grownups  in  such  a  simple  and  force- 
ful manner  that  the  adults  are  amazed. 

The  Lord  made  a  marvelous  picture 

foretelling  that  very  circumstance.  When 
Jesus  rode  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  manner  that  ancient  kings  presented 
themselves  to  the  people,  He  was  public- 
ly hailed  as  King  and  Deliverer  by  men, 
women  and  children :  ''A  very  great  mul- 
titude spread  their  garments  in  the  way; 
others  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees, 
and  at  rawed  them  in  the  way.  And  the 
multitudes  that  went  before,  and  that  fol- 
lowed, cried,  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  son 
of  David:  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord;  Hosanna  in  the 
highest"— Matthew  21 ';  8,  9. 

After  riding  into  the  city  Jesus  went 
into  the  temple,  and  there  the  multitude, 
including  Ihe  children,  followed  Him. 
Their  presence  thore  offended  the  Jew- 
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ish  religious  leaders^  even  as  today  the 
testimony  by  young  and  old  hailing 
Christ  Jesus  as  established  King  offends 
worldly  leaders.  Now  Jesus  is  in  the  tem- 
ple and  the  children  cry  out,  hailing  Him 
as  King  and  Deliverer.  Mark  the  words 
of  Jesus  speaking  then,  and  which  words 
apply  now  with  greater  force  and  effect ; 
'^And  when  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
saw  the  wonderful  things  that  he  did,  and 
the  children  crying  in  the  temple,  and 
sa>^ng,  Hosanna  to  tlie  son  of  David; 
they  were  sore  displeased,  and  said  unto 
him,  Hearest  thou  what  these  sayl  And 
Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Yea;  have  y« 
never  read^  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected 
praise?"  {Matthew  21:15,16)  Parents, 
encourage  your  children  now  to  be  wit- 
nesses, and  their  testimony  will  be  effec- 
tive. 

The  consecrated  parents  who  make 
confidants  of  their  children  will  take 
their  children  to  the  company  organiza- 
tion of  Jehovah's  witnesses  Where  the 
Bible  is  studied,  and  both  will  share  in 
the  good  instruction  of  group  meetings. 
Also  they  will  pursue  their  studies  of 
the  Scriptures  together  in  the  home,  and 
will  talk  about  the  Lord  and  Hie  king- 
dom as  they  go  about  their  work.  Also 
they  will  go  together  in  the  witness  work 
from  house  to  house,  telling  the  people 
of  God's  gracious  provision  for  those 
who  love  and  obey  Him.  Parents  who 
pursue  this  course  win  the  highest  re- 
spect of  their  children  and  set  them  au 
example  that  will  lead  the  way  to  the 
fountain  of  life. 

Parents  are  often  required  to  suffer 
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ptmishment  because  they  teach  their 
children  the  Word  of  God.  Suppose  the 
state  enacts  a  law,  and  the  keeping  of 
that  law  by  a  child  who  is  in  covenant 
with  God  would  make  the  child  an  idola- 
ter and  hence  a  violator  of  God's  law, 
what  shall  the  child  do?  God  will  destroy 
all  who  practice  idolatr^r.  Yet  the  nation 
punishes  those  who  violate  its  laws, 
sometimes  even  with  death.  What  will 
the  Christian  do,  confronted  by  such  cir- 
cumstances! Jesus  gave  the  correct  an- 
swer: "Render  to  Csesar  the  things  that 
are  Csesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that 
are  God's.''  (Mark  12: 17)  '^Caesar"  here 
stands  for  the  state,  nation  or  human 
laws.  Human  laws  that  are  valid  derive 
their  authority  from  God^s  law^  and 
God's  law  is  supreme.  When  one  must 
choose  between  conflicting  laws  of  God 
and  man,  the  faithful  person  will  obey 
God.— Acts  3:22,23;  4:19,20;  5:29; 
Daniel  3 :  15-28. 

If  the  child  is  taught  by  faithful  par- 
ents to  obey  .God's  law,  though  he  violate 
a  state  law  that  would  make  him  an  idola- 
ter, he  may  suffer  as  a  result  of  his  faith- 
fulness, and  his  parents  may  be  punished 
by  the  state  also.  But  such  suffering 
should  not  deter  parents  from  teaching 
their  children  God's  law.  If  the  parents 
or  children  are  punished  by  the  state  for 
rendering  obedience  to  God's  law,  then 
that  suffering  is  suffering  for  righteous- 
ness' sake :  "And  who  is  he  that  will  harm 
you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is 
good!  But  and  if  ye  suffer  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  happy  are  ye:  and  be  not 
afraid  of  their  terror,  neither  be  trou- 
bled. For  it  is  better,  if  the  will  of  God 
be  so,  that  ye  suffer  for  well  doing,  than 
for  evil  doing."— 1  Peter  3 :  13, 14, 17. 

Punishment  being  inflicted  upon  the 
children  of  God  because  they  obey  His 
commandments  will  receive  due  atten- 
tion from  the  Lord  himself,  and  in  His 
own  due  time  He  will  recompense  those 
who  punish  the  children  for  obeying 
God^s  law.  He  will  aVenge  His  faithful 
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servants,  and  His  due  time  for  doing  so 
is  just  at  hand. — Luke  18:  7,  8. 

It  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  Satan 
to  put  the  fear  of  man  iuto  the  heart  and 
mind  of  Christians,  and  this  he  has  done 
in  his  endeavor  to  turn  them  away  from 
God*  The  true  child  of  God  has  no  fear 
of  what  man  or  Devil  may  do  to  him,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  the  fear  of  man  leads 
into  the  snare  of  the  Devil  (Proverbs 
29:  25)  The  greatest  punishment  human 
laws  can  inflict  upon  one  is  death.  The 
punishment  God  can  inflict  upon  the  vio- 
lators of  His  law  and  covenant  is  com- 
plete destruction. 

Christians  who  suffer  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  state  because  they  obey  God, 
such  persons  are  guaranteed  a  resurrec- 
tion out  of  death  by  the  power  of  the 
Lord.  Therefore  Jesus  admonishes  the 
Christians  in  these  words ;  "And  fear  not 
them  which  kill  the  body^  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  soul :  but  rather  fear  him  which 
is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
hell  [Gehenna]. "-^Matthew  10:  28. 

If  the  child  of  God  is  put  to  death  be- 
cause he  obeys  the  law  of  God,  which  is 
supreme,  God  will  not  forget  that  faith- 
ful soul,  but  will  raise  him  up  out  of 
death  and  grant  to  that  faithful  one  life 
everlasting.  Fear  God,  and  live. 

The  hour  has  now  come  when  children 
who  are  taught  and  who  love  God  and 
His  King  will  give  the  greatest  witness 
to  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  His  King 
that  has  yet  been  given.  These  little  ones 
who  now  fearlessly  and  faithfully  pro- 
claim the  name  of  the  great  Theocracy 
and  continue  faithfully  to  do  so  are  cer- 
tain to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Lord 
and  be  granted  an  everlasting  inherit- 
ance  in  this  earth,  here  to  enjoy  endless 
life,  peace  and  joy  beyond  anything  man 
has  ever  known.  This  is  the  most  favor- 
able time  children  have  ever  had  on 
earth,  because  it  is  the  time  when  they 
may  serve  God  in  sincerity  and  in  truth 
and  bear  testimony  to  His  name  and  His 
kingdom. 

AWAKE! 


A  New  Dominion? 


By  ** Awake!*'  correflpondent  In  Southfun  Bbddeslft 

AMID  the  breatli'taking  surroundings 
of  a  gjeat  wonder  of  the  world,  Vic- 
toria Falls^  eleven  delegates  from  South- 
BTii  "Rhodesia,  l^orthern  Bhodf^sia  and 
Nyasaland  met  last  February  to  disQuss 
federation  of  their  countries.  At  present 
Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  with 
their  popnlationa  predominantly  Afri- 
can natives,  are  Crown  colonies  under 
the  jnrisdiction  of  the  London  Colonial 
Office,  whereas  Southern  Rhodesia,  with 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  Europeans^ 
is  a  self-governing  colony.  Should  feder- 
ation come  about  the  combined  pojjula- 
tion  would  number  6,000.000  natives, 
135,000  Europeans  and  12,000  Asiatics. 

Consequently,  the  question  of  federa- 
tion is  one  of  far-reaching  importance, 
not  only  because  this  central  area  of 
Africa  is  an  important  source  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  products — copper,  g<ild,  chro- 
mates,  asbestos,  tobacco,  tea,  etc. — but 
because  of  the  racial  problem  involved. 
The  TJnion  of  South  Africa  is  especially 
watching  to  see  how  the  position  of  the 
white  population  will  be  reconciled  with 
the  rights  of  the  natives  in  such  a  union. 

The  conference  had  a  good  start*  Plain 
speech,  occasionally  liv^lyf  contributed 
to  progress,  and  even  the  first  day  saw 
a  unanimous  vote  for  federation*  A  sys- 
tem of  government  similar  to  that  of 
Australia  was  agreed  upon  as  the  best 
pattern  to  follow.  This  would  mean  a 
somewhat  weak  central  government  with 
the  individual  states  free  to  develop 
their  own  native  policies. 

But  native  policies  are  the  great  har- 
riers that  must  be  overcome  if  federa- 
tion is  to  be  realised.  Nyasaland  has 
about  one  white  man  to  every  thousand 
natives.  Northern  Rhodesia  has  more 
Europeans,  but  still  the  native  is  m  the 
overwhelming  majority.  These  two  coun- 
tries give  the  native  more  personal  lib- 
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erty  than  Southern  Rhodesia  gives. 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  have 
elected  natives  in  their  Legislative  coun- 
cils. Southern  Rhodesia  has  none.  North- 
ern Rhodesia  has  provision  for  the  na- 
tives in  the  radio  programs*  Southern 
Rhodesia  does  not  Northern  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland  allow  land  rights  to  the 
native.  Southern  Rhodesia  does  not.  On 
the  other  hand^  Southern  Rhodesia  is 
energetic  and  wants  to  move  ahead 
quickly  witli  its  own  long-range  schemes* 

Obviously  the  European  politicians 
and  businessmen  favor  federation  as  a 
means  of  increasing  their  power  and  en- 
larging their  commercial  markets.  But 
what  about  the  native?  A  constitution 
would  have  to  be  framed  by  a  committee 
and  then  a  referendum  of  it  obtained 
from  the  people  who  are  mostly  natives* 
Only  if  agreed  to  by  the  people  them- 
^elves  could  the  matter  be  taken  to  the 
United  Kingdom  government  for  final 
approval.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  it  was 
only  after  heated  and  frank  debating 
that  the  conference  adopted  a  compro- 
mising measure.  Says  the  London  Daili/ 
Mail:  "The  morning  session  nearly  went 
on  the  rocks  over  the  native  question*  It 
was  only  after  straight  speaking  that 
Mr*  Roy  Welensky  got  the  resolution 
passed**'  This  resolution  guaranteed  the 
existing  native  land  rights  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 

In  Northern  Rhodesia  the  native  opin- 
ion is:  Why  changel  The  country  is 
prosperous  and  political  rights  are  grad- 
ually being  granted  to  the  native.  If  fed- 
eration comes  will  it  not  lead  to  stronger 
European  domination  or  even  stricter 
segregation  policies  such  as  exist  in 
South  Africa?  Africans  from  Northern 
Bhodesia  and  Nyasaland  now  living  in 
Britain  are  more  emphatic  in  their 
opposition  to  federation  with  Soutliern 
Rhodesia,  and  in  a  London  meeting  they 
set  out  five  reasons  why  such  a  federa^ 
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tion  in  central  Africa  would  not  be  in'  (2)  The  right  of  secession  by  any  indi- 

the  best  interests  of  their  two  conntries.  vidnal  territory  in  the  federation,  at  any 

This  London  meeting,  while  opposing  time  the  majority  of  its  people  regard 

federation    at    the    present    time    with  membership  in  the  federation  incompat- 

Sonthem  Rhodesia,  went  on  record  as  ible  with  their  full  political,  social  and 

unanimously  in  favor  of  immediate  un-  cultural  progress. 

ion  of  two  of  the  three  countries.  Nyasa-  Well,  there  it  is.  Federation  will  not 

land  and  Northern  Rhodesia.  They  de-  be  so  easy  after  all  A  move  toward  some 

dared  that  these  two  terntones  are  un^  measure  of  unity  would  seem  to  be  a 

der  the  direct  control  of  the  United  Kmg-  good  one,  but  the  native  population,  at 

^^^  (So^t^ern  Rhodesia  is  npt),  hence  ^^ast  the  more  vocal  part  thereof,  is  sus- 

ij  the  two  are  organically  joined  together  ^^^^^^  ^^^  federation  come  after  all  f 

it  would  be  m  the  best  interests  of  both,  vt^     i™        •  t^  im.*     i    i               i*i      ^ 

politically,  economically  and  sociaUy.  In  ^^^^kn^wsT  Pohtical  changes   like  the 

adopting  this  suggestion  for  immediate  feather    are  unpredictable.  More  cer- 

action  they  also  left  the  door  open  for  ^^^^  *^  *^^  Scriptural  promise  that  unity, 

Southern  Rhodesia  to  come  in  later,  if  complete  and  absolute,  between  good^will 

and  when  a  constitution  could  be  drawn  people  of  all  languages  and  nationalities, 

up  that  would  guarantee :  will  come  only  when  earth's  rightful,  uni- 

(1)  Africans  universal  suffrage,  based  vei'sal  ruler,  Christ  Jesus,  as  ^"King  of 

on  common  citizenship  and  common  rep-  kings  and  Lord  of  lords",  replaces  for- 

resentation,  rather  than  on  parallel  citi-  ever  the  present,  imperfect  and,  so  often^ 

zenship  and  communal  representation*  selfish  rulers  of  this  world* 

Do  You  Believe  in  a  Trinity? 

There  could  properly  be  three  answers  to  this  questioit:  if  you 
believe  in  the  trinity  it  would  be  "yes'';  if  not,  you  would  answer  "no"; 
and  you  might  answer  simply,  "I  don't  know.*'  But  if  the  question  were 
asked,  "Is  there  a  trinity!'''  there  could  be  but  one  correct  answer. 
Opinion  or  belief  does  not  alter  the  truth.  The  only  way  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  is  to  consult  God*s  Word  on  the  subject.  That  is  exactly  what 
has  been  done  in  the  book  ''Let  God  Be  True'  in  the  chapter  entitled 
*'Is  There  a  Trinity f  You  will  enjoy  the  logical  and  Scriptural  answer" 
to  this  perplexing  question.  Your  copy  of  "Let  God  Be  True"  will  be 
sent  postpaid  for  only  35c^  and  with  it  free  the  booklet  The  Kingdom 
Hope  of  All  Mankind. 

WATCHTOWEB  llTAOamsSt.  BrodklTnl^  N*¥. 

I  am  enclosing  35c.  Please  send  my  copy  of  ^'Let  God  Be  True*^  and  the  free  booklet  The  Kingdom  Hope  of  All 

Mankind, 

Citr Zone  No State  - 
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U.  N*  Cornerfitone 

^  At  the  layliiK  of  the  corner- 
atone  of  the  permanent  United 
NatlODa'  heddquarters  In  New 
Tork  (lD/24t  President  TrumaD 
told  the  notables  present  that  the 
laying  of  thla  stone  cotistitute<i 
"an  act  Qf  faith— our  unshakable 
faith  that  the  IT.  N.  wLll  succeed 
in  accomplishing  the-  great  taskg 
foe  which  it  waa  created".  He 
added,  "The  compact  that  under- 
lies the  U,  N.  cannot  he  i£:iioreil 
— and  it  cannot  be  infrlngei3  or 
dlesoKea."  AI30,  "We  musi:  con- 
duct out  affairfl  fouraquare  with 
the  Charter,  In  terms  as  true  as 
this  cornerstone."  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Trygve  Lie  then  *'lald"  the 
3  4 -ton  cornerstone  for  the  Sfl- 
story  bujldtng  that  la  to  provide 
offices  fi>r  the  membera  of  the 
U.  N.  Secretariat. 

U.  S.  BUle  Signed 

^  The  appropriiitions  bill,  carry- 
ing Sli3l4,O10,O0O  to  help  arm  for- 
eign countrlea  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  and  other  non-Com- 
munist lands,  was  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  October  2S.  Me  also 
signed  the  $25,000,000  rural  tele- 
phone buj  as  part  of  the  udmlnls- 
irfttlon*s  farm  program.  Th^ 
measure  [9  intended  to  improve 
existing  telephone  serylce  and  to 
develop  new  facilities  for  the 
benefit  ot  farmers,  The  military 
supply  bill  was  also  signed 
<10/2!)),  calling  for  a  sum  of 
$15,585,803,408,  but  the  president 
impounded  $ei5,000,0m)  voted  by 
CongresB  lor  additional  airijlant*^ 
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for  the  air  force.  In  a  statement 
on  the  signing  of  the  bill,  the 
president  said,  "The  state  of  the 
world  is  such  that  a  high  level 
of  military  expenditures  must  be 
maintained  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come,  and  these  expend- 
i  tares  m  ust  su  pport  ba  lanced 
military  forces  at  all  times." 

U.  S.  Conunnnista  Sentenced 

^  Ten  top  Aujerican  Commu- 
nists were  sentenced  to  five  years 
In  prison  (10/21),  The  eleventh 
^ot  three  yearg.  All  were  fined 
510,000.  They  were  convicted  of 
teaching  and  advocating  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  oC  the  U.  S.  gov- 
emmeni. 

Shortly  after  the  men  were 
sentenced  the  U,  S,  took  further 
anti-Communiftt  action  by  arrest- 
ing five  offlclttla  of  the  Soviet 
trading  agency,  Amlorg,  In  New 
York.  They  and  a  slifh  official 
were  indicted  for  falling  to  regis- 
ter, as  forelgri  agents.  The  govern- 
ment declared  that  these  men,  uH' 
der  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Actt  should  have  registered, 
and  had  been  warned  a  number 
of  times  to  do  bo.  Out  on  ball, 
the  Amtorg  officials  decided  to 
register. 

U.S.  Steel-Strike  Break 
^  Mr.  Murray,  leader  of  the 
ateel  workers'  union,  and  discuss- 
ing the  steel  strike,  said  (10/18) » 
"There  have  been  dozens  of  times, 
perhaps  hundreds,  when  I  have 
referred  to  the  utbeiisitc,  materl- 
allatie  olitlook  of  communism..  . 


but  it  la  no  more  menacing  In  Its 
effect  than  atheistic  capitalism " 
The  strike  began  to  break  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month.  An 
agreement  was  reached  with  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
t second-largest  tn  th«  nation) 
which  provided  noncoutrlbutory 
pensions  of  a  minimum  of  $100  a 
month  for  employees  reaching  65 
who  had  25  years  of  aervice.-  In 
adilklon  a  aoclal  insurance  pro- 
gram win  be  supported  equally 
by  both  the  company  and  the 
workers, 

U.  S,  Farm  BUI 

^  Complaints  that  enactment  of 
the  compromise  farm  bill  would 
increase  food  prices  were  largely 
Ignored  as  the  House  and  Senate 
accepted  the  measure  (10/19) 
and  aeut  It  to  the  White  House, 
M^here  It  was  signed  the  last  day 
of  October.  The  farm  bill  Bies 
price  supports  at  the  highest  lev- 
£l  ever  reached.  It  Is  estimated 
that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
the  government  will  have  S£,000r 
000,000  worth  of  aurplus  farm 
products  on  hand  under  provl- 
BJODB  of  the  bill. 

Exit  Admiral  DenfeM 

^  In  a  letter  from  Francis  P. 
Matthews  to  President  Truman 
(late  October)  he  said: 

*'My  relation  as  secretary  of 
the  navy  with  Adm.  [Louis  EJ 
Denfeld  as  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions have  finally  become  such 
that  I  find  It  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  work  with  him  In  the  har- 
monious relationship  which 
should  prevail  between  the  tjccu* 
pants  of  these  two  ofSclal  posi- 
tions." 

On  October  27  Admiral  Denfeld 
was  dismissed  from  his  post. 

No  Jboyalty  Oath 
^  New  Jersey's  loyalty  oath  law, 
requiring  such  from  candidates 
for  public  offlcei  was  declared  un- 
cgnstitutionai  <10/ia)  by  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  State  Su- 
perior Court,  reversing  a  low«r 
court  ruling.  Said  the  court,  "Our 
Constitution  appoints  a  specific 
oath  [of  office].  The  I^eglslature 
cannot  authorize  the  omission 
of  the    [constitutional]    oath   or 
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any  P&rt  of  tt»  or  ttie  addLtloa  ot 
other  dfiiiBHt  or  of  another  oath." 

^tiipiwm  WVige  Law 

-^  Preeldent  Truman  (10/26) 
BigDed  the  Fair  tiabor  Stendards 
Amendmenta  of  1S49  (H.R.  5856). 
Its  major  effect  will  be  to  raise 
the  ralQimtim  wages  under  the 
original  1938  act,  as  previously 
anreoded,  from  40  to  75  cents  an 
hour  Many  workers  prevloualy 
covered,  however,  are  not  protect- 
ed by  the  amended  act.  About 
l^COO^OOO  workers  are  expected  to 
heDeflt  froui  the  increase, 

ReUgiotia  School  Tratttlng 

^  In  mid-October  400  ouna  *n 
New  Jerseyj  sumiuoned  hy  offl- 
dali  of  the  archdiocese  of  New- 
ark, were  given  parophlet*  on 
Bingo  to  hand  to  their  pupils,  flo 
that  these  might  be  properly  in- 
Btihjcted  In  religion,  particularly 
as  It  Involved  the  ^tprprlse 
which  has  enriched  the  Eoman 
Catholic  church  and  Impoverished 
thoueandfl  of  the  "children  of  the 
church".  The  nuna  were  not  to 
oppose  **reltgtoiis"  gambllnE;  no 
Indeed-  They  were  to  oppose  the 
refortnere  who  tried  to  stop  this 
rellplous  racTret. 

liberty  KnJfed  tn  the  Back 

^  "Veterans"  gathered  (10/21) 
tn  a  park  at  Wyanet,  rilliiola» 
having'  learned  that  a  Bible  lec- 
ture was  to  be  given  there  by  Je- 
hovah'fi  witnesses.  The  '^patrlota" 
played  ball  around  the  stand 
from  which  the  talk  was  to  be 
given,  and  when  the  speaker  be^ 
gan  to  talk  the  ball  was  toesed 
to  tha  platform.  Then  the  "pa- 
trlotlc"  ones  uaed  that  as  a  pre- 
text to  rush  toward  the  platform  ^ 
and  ttie  attack  on  liberty  began. 
Several  persons  were  wounded  as 
knives,  razor  blades  and  other 
concealed  weapoBH  were  brought 
Into  play-  It  la  evident  that  the 
attackera  were  prompts  by  oth- 
er than  patriotic  motive?.  The 
a&tl'Blbllcal  religious  prejudices 
of  some  veterans  call  for  inveHtl- 
gatloD  in  inatances  of  this  kind. 
Real  Amertcana  have  cause  to 
view  these  vicious  outbreaks  with 
getmlne  alarm, 
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Advtoe  to  ttw  rap« 

#  Bishop  Oxnam,  president  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
proposed  i  D  a  speech  <  10/30 ) 
that  Pope  Pius  XII  "simply  de- 
clare that  in  all  matters  of  reli- 
gious liberty  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  will  do  unto  others  as  It 
would  be  done  by^  and  then  act 
upon  that  declaration".  Is  the 
bishop  putting  the  pope  on  the 
spot? 

F^M'a  SeoTet  Talk  to  Senators 

^  A  group  of  U.  S.  Senators  bad 
a  private  audience  with  the  pope 
(10/27).  He  gave  them  some  se- 
cret infomiation,  of  course ;  that 
is  why  the  "audience"  was  pri- 
vate. Many  Americans  do  not  rel- 
ish having  their  puhlie  servants 
running  constantly  to  the  pope 
for  private  audtences,  yet  elect 
those  who  do, 

U.8.  Amlwmdreaa 

#  The  drst  woman  to  hold  such 
a  position,  Mrs.  Eugenie  Ander- 
aon,  designated  a  Minnesota  farm 
wife,  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
tJ,  S,  ambassador  to  Denmark 
<  10/29).  There  have  been  lady 
ministers,  inclui^Fng  the  daughter 
of  Wm.  J,  Bryan,  hut  no  lady  am- 
bassador until  now. 

British  Eotmomj  Program 

^  Prime  Minister  Attlee's  econ- 
omy program,  intended  to  cut  na- 
tional spending  by  $784,000,000, 
waa  not  very  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  anybody.  Brickbats 
came  from  right  and  left  as  well 
as  from  the  center.  Mr  Churchill 
said  the  SocI  al  t  at  govern  men  t 
^'had  devalued  the  pound,  them- 
selves and  the  nation".  But  the 
measures  seemH  neceesary  to 
avoid  lohation,  and  In  apite  of 
the  brickbats  the  government 
won  a  vote  of  confidence  for  Its 
program  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, More  austerity  was  In 
view,  and  at  the  close  of  October 
women  stormed  the  stores  in  a 
shopping  spree  because  of  antici- 
pated higher  sa^es  tas:es.  They 
fought  over  woolen  undergar- 
ments, shoes,  bedflheets,  etc, 

M*ch,  Mayor,  Bldault 

^   Premier  Julea  Hoch  of  France, 


only  Just  in.  had  to  give  up  QUlek 
ly  ( 10/17) ,  and  It  took  thrw d«ya 
to  find  aameone  else  to  try  the 
Job-  On  approval  of  the  Aasetnbly 

Ken^.  Mayer,  former  minister  of 
finance,  waa  chosen.  Mayer  also 
bad  to  give  up  his  efforts  to  piece 
together  a  government  Early  In 
the  morning  he  handed  In  his 
resignation  (10/23).  Georges  Bl- 
dault was  nest  designated  for  the 
job.  He  was  approved  as  premier 
by  a  vote  of  3fl7*183  (10/28). 
Shortly  after  three  o'clock  In  tbe 
njorning  Bidanlt  was  ready  to 
present  his  ministers  to  the  presl- 
dett^  taking  them  to  the  palace  at 
that  hour  and  waking  the  presi- 
dent So  at  the  end  of  October 
France  again  had  a  government 
after  being  without  one  for  some 
three  weeks. 

LoSiA  to  FTftnco  Spain? 

^  Returning  from  a  tour  of  Eu- 
rope»  former  postmaster  general 
Jas.  A.  Farley  urged  a  loan  to 
Franco  Spain,  saying  Spain  was 
"definitely  fighting  the  spread  of 
Communism  and  we  are  spending 
mllilone  for  that  purpose''.  Ttep, 
Jas.  J-  Murptiyt  who  had  also 
vlaited  Spain,  described  Franco 
as  "a  tntld-manuered  man".  But 
there  are  those  who  find  it  dlffl* 
cult  to  forget  the  women  and  chil- 
dren murdered  by  The  Butcher. 

PoIbh  ''Clean  Hoiis«" 

^  The  Poles  in  mid-October  ar- 
ranged for  the  Polish  Y.M.G.A.  to 
adopt  Ji,new  charter,  drop  connec- 
tion with  the  international  "Y" 
and  take  a  new  name,  Also  to  ad^ 
mlt  a  larger  category  of  appll- 
cants.  Good-bye  Y.M,C.A,  Later 
the  Poles  ousted  the  World  Red 
CroBB  by  calling  on  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  that  organi- 
zation to  close  its  operations  In 
Poland  and  withdraw  its  staff. 
The  government  further  decided 
it  had  no  further  use  for  the  Oo- 
operattve  for  American  Hemlt- 
tancea  to  Europe  (CABB)  aud 
ordered  discontinuation  of  its 
activities  in  Poland  by  Decem- 
ber 1.  A  purge  of  minor  Polish 
Olhclals  waa  also  In  progress. 

Czech  BJshops  Bow  to  B«da 
^  The     Czechosiovak     National 

A W  AKE! 


Ad3«znb];  ijnatilmdQsIy  approved 
two  blUs  giving  tbe  goverameat 
control  of  the  tiBsete,  salaries  fitid 
B  i>pot  D  tments  of  al  i  churches 
(10/18).  The  mtDlater  of  ivsticc^ 
Dr.  Cepieka,  who  Introducecl  the 
bills,  stated  that  "it  is  nnder- 
atandable  that  the  state  ahontd 
preserve  the  rlg:ht  to  Jutlge  the 
peraona  proposed  for  priestly 
functloDfi  from  the  point  of  view 
c>t  QQtIODaJ  and  state  re1]iibl1]ty"> 
The  BoDoan  Orthotic  btshopa 
fought  the  move,  but,  In  tlie  face 
of  persecutlOTi,  qulokly  backed 
down  C 10/25 ),  saying  that  priests 
mt^ht  STvear  loyalty  to  the  Com- 
iminlgt  government  Hud  accept 
Ippreoses  In  govenament-pald  sal- 
artea,  The  prleata  were  to  arid 
oertala  reservations  to  the  oath. 

Pm^e  J»lb  U.  S,  Aide 

^  Czechoslovakia,  in  jailing  a 
V.  %  Embassy  clerlt  and  demand- 
IriK  (he  recall  of  another  attach^ 
(10/21) ^  charged  they  were  run- 
ning a  spy  ring.  Four  days  later 
another  embassy  official  was 
ousted.  The  U.  S»,  apparently  "U 
retaliation,  called  upon  Prague 
(10/31)  to  withdraw  two  of  Ita 
diplomatic  representatives  to  this 
country,  stating  their  presence 
was  objectionable. 

YugDBlAv-Russlan  Conflict 

#  The  Yugo^lav-Itiisslan  cold 
war  grew  more  tense  in  late  Oc- 
tober^  aggravatetl  by  the  choice 
of  Yugoslavia  for  a  seat  on  the 
U.  N,  Security  Council,  over  Eua- 
sitt's  bitter  opposition.  Yugoslavia 
charged  Russia  with  aggresston 
and  said  that  Hungarian  troops 
had  fifed  automatic  weapons  and 
thrown  grenades  toward  Yugo- 
slavia (10/27)  for  a  period  of 
eight  hours, 

''Bringing  Back  the  King" 

^  Agitation  in  Belgium  to  bring 
back  King  Leopold  was  stirred 
up  chiefly  by  the  R.  C,  Church.  It 
was  the  Catholic  ChrUtlHn  Social 
Party  that  Introduced  a  bifl  in 
the  Senate  (10/^5)  proposing  a 
plebiscite-  or  **natIonal  consulta*- 
tion"  to  decide  the  fnture  of  the 
king.  The  Senate  approved  the 
measure  after  thrt^e  stormy  days 
of  debate.  Es-premler  Pnul-Henri 
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9paftk  said  the  khig  would  ^ 
Be^nm  "an  Immenae  service^*  If 
ha  would  abdlcats.  Leopold  said 
be  would  return  only  If  55  per- 
cent of  the  voters  favored  his  so 
doing-  Otherwise  he  may  abdi- 
cate In  favor  of  his  son.  The  king 
Is  unpopular  because  of  co-oper* 
fitlng  with  Hitler. 

$80,000,000  Art  TreuureB 

^  A  collection  of  art  treasureSt 
mainly  paintings,  selected  from  a 
Vienna  museunij  was  on  Its  way 
to  the  U.  S.  la  October,  The  col- 
lection, including  works  of  the 
most  noted  masters,  will  be 
shown  at  the  Washington  and 
New  York  art  galleries. 

End  of  Greek  avU  Wa?  <  f) 

^  A  Greek  guerrilla  broadcast 
(10/16)  said  the  rebels  had  end- 
ed their  war  againat  the  Athena 
government,  "to  Hvotd  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  Greece."  But 
the  guerrillas  added  that  Ehetr 
army  remained  strong  and  Intact. 

Big  Chinese  Gommunleit  Cabinet 

'$'  The  Communist  government 
at  Pelping  has  announced  a  cab- 
inet of  37  ministers  (10/20), 
which  is  about  three  Cfmes  tite 
size  of  an  ordinary  governmental 
cabinet.  Said  a  Chinese  Commu- 
nist paper,  "The  task  of  building 
up  Chiha  with  an  area  of  9t600,- 
000  square  kilometers  and  a  pop^ 
niHtton  of  475,000,000  calls  for 
the  setting  up  of  a  central  Peo- 
ple's GoK-ernmcnt  with  such  a 
huge  structure"  Incidentally  It 
Indicates  that  the  Qomtnuntst^ 
claim  ail  of  China, 

Cmnton  ^*Blockfldef^ 
^  The  Chinese  navy  In  mld- 
Qctotaer  launched  a  blockade  of 
Communlst-heid  Canton.  Natlon- 
allat  warships  flred  warning  ma- 
chine-gun bursts  to  halt  vessels 
bound  for  Canton-  Toward  the 
close  of  the  month  British  war- 
ships were  accompanying  mer- 
chantmen off  th<  China  ccast  to 
protect  them,  but  remained  out* 
side  of  China's  territorial  waters. 

Mnkdea  Beds  Airest 

IT.  S.  Consul 

^  The  'U.  S.   State  Department 


learned  from  Mntcden,  Manchu- 
ria, that  Angus  Ward,  Its  consul 
general  there,  had  been  arrested 
by  the  Communists  on  charges  of 
beating  a  former  Chinese  em- 
ployee. Immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  secure  his  release. 

Political  Unrest  In  Colombia 

^  Colombia  In  late  October  was 
harassed  by  political  uprisings 
that  brought  death  to  hundreds 
oC  persons  of  parties  right  and 
left  Fifty  estates  and  coffee 
plantat  Ions  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  government  was  charged 
with  plannlniT  to  turn  the  Novem- 
ber presidential  elections  Into  ''a 
complete  farce". 

BoUvl&'s  New  President 

^  M  a  m  e  r  t  o   Urriolagoltla.    a 

middle-of-the-road  politician,  was 
approved  by  the  congress  as  con- 
stitutional president  of  Bolivia 
(10/22).  Ht  succeeds  Dr.  Enrique 
Hertzos*  who  resigned  dae  to  fH- 
ness.  Sefior  Urrloiagoltla  has 
been  acting  president  alnce  May  7 
and' has  during  that  period  put 
down  the  biggest  revolt  in  Boliv- 
ia's history. 

Argentine  Strategy 

^  Argentina  has  discovered  a 
new  way  to  handle  labor  trouble. 
A  strike  of  sugarcane  workers  In 
October  was  lasting  too  long  to 
suit  the  authorities,  Bn4  the  em- 
ployers. So  the  police  closed  all 
the  barn  In  the  strike  area  and 
they  will  not  reopen  thetn  until 
the  strikers  return  to  wort. 

Guatemalan  Floods 

^  Torrential  rains  in  mld-Octo- 
ber  caused  floods  in  Guatemala 
In  which  some  hundreds  of  per- 
sons lost  their  lives  and  property 
damage  rcuched  a  total  of  $50,- 
000,000, 

Four-Jet  Liner  Malces  450  MPH 

^  The  de  Havllland  Comet,  the 
world's  first  four-jet  passenger 
alrlfner,  made  a  ro«nd-*rJp  flight 
of  2,Q80  miles  (10/25)  between' 
London  and  Tripoli,  Korth  Africa, 
In  e  hours  38  minutes  flying  time. 
The  plane  averaged  4EJ0  miles  per 
hour  and  flew  at  an  altitude  of 
35,000  feet. 
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Toward  a  Common  Goal 


Wbile  the  majority  of  human- 
Mud  remains  split  into  thousands 
of  factions  working  toward  as 
maiiv  goals,  an  ever-increasiQg 
numbor  of  men  of  good-wiil  are 
enjoying  the  peace  and  content- 
ment that  conie  -with  working  to- 

ward  a  <:omnion  goftl  Their  goal 
U  to  serve  the  Cr<?ator  as  He  haa 
comniundcd  in  Kiy  Word,  Such 
unselfish  servkt*  raises  the  joy- 
ful hope  of  attairiiniJ^  the  related 
goal,  evorlastinif  life.  You  may 
captiire  the  .spirit  of  iheir  joy  and 
purpose  by  reading 


'r^9a4  ol  ^e^of^'d  e</iUKed4€d 


This  factual  and  fascinatin^r  book  brings  firsthand  r^pons  from 
scorea  of  couratrieSt  revealing  clearly  the  blessing  of  Jehovah  upon 
His  serTi^ants  regardless  of  their  race^  oolor  or  economic  circii instancies, 
IJuring  the  pfList  year  a)m€S*t  every  coneeivable  barrier  was  raised  to 
hinder  them  fruni  reading  their  ^oaJ,  but  the  march  goes  (>©!  Th^ 
1950  Yearbook  also  contains  an  encouraging  report  by  the  i»reKidf:nt 
of  the  Watchtower  Society  as  well  as  a  section  of  Eible  ttixts  with  re- 
lated commenia  for  each  day  of  the  year.  A  contribution  of  r)(k;  will 
bring  you  a  copy  of  this  helpful  and  inspiring  volume. 

Compatiion  to  the  Yearbook  is  the  195()  Calendar,  The 
yeartext  'Treach  the  word"  (2  Timclhy  4:2)  is  imprinted 
above  a  l>ea'atiful  and  accurate  reprcduction  of  the  now 
Bethel  home,  world  headquarters  of  the  Watchtower  So- 
ciety^ in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  An  attra<it.ive  calendar  pad.  mount- 
ed to  the  right  of  the  jncture,  carries  testimony  p^^iods  foT 
the  even  months  and  trcript^jral  themes  for  the  uitcrnafe 
months  of  the  year.  Calendars  are  available  at  25c^  or  5  for 
$>  when  sent  to  one  address;* 


□  Pku«  oend  th*  1950  Yearb^ck  of  Jphovah'a  icttjwriiiMfoT  thepjirJcM^dSOc,  PleBMwiid  H  1  Calerrlarfor2rK;t 
D  0  Calftodars  U*r  SU 


CLtj  - 


Street - „. „....„„ 
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THE  ANCIENT  ART  OF  BEGGING 

History  shows  the  art  kept  alive  through  cefituries 

by  the  use  of  many  methods 
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"Out  of  the  Mouth  of  Babes" 

How  youngsters  teach  a  parent  the  facts  about  Santa 


n.^^^ 


spare  Parts  for  Your  Body 

Present  amazing  replacements  of  bodily  parts 
go  far  beyond  mere  wigs  and  false  teeth 
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Socialization  Through  Taxation 

As  in  1776,  can  taxation  now  lead  to  tyranny  1 
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Newf  iQurceft  that  an«  Mt  to  ke^  you  av/^kis  to  th*  vital  Usuu 
o£  Our  tUncQ  muit  bti  unfetiercd  l^y  censorship  and  selnflh  intercity. 
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niaJntaiTi.0  integrity  to  truth. 
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eous Nc%v  World. 
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THE  ANCIENT  ART  OF  BEGGING 


OF  ALL  the  arts  practiced  by  men 
probably  one  of  the  most  universal 
and  most  lucrative  (for  amount  of  effort 
put  forth)* is  the  ancient  art  of  begging. 
Ancient  in  its  basic  forms  and  methods, 
but  very  much  a  modern  problem  in 
almost  every  country  and  in  practically 
every  large  city  in  the  world.  Along  the 
main  streets  of  the  world  are  to  be  found 
the  beggars;  the  blind,  the  maimed,  the 
crippled,  and  the  diseased,  ai&  well  as 
many,  msiny  able-bodied  whose  only  plea 
for  pity  is  based  on  apparent  poverty. 

Just  when  the  practice  first  began  is 
not  definitely  known.  It  seems  likely  that 
while  the  human  family  was  young  and 
its  members  lived  in  small  groups  in  fam- 
ily relationship  begging  was  unknown. 
Its  nearest  kin  was  the  hospitality  ex^ 
tended  to  travelers  who  then  were  with- 
out any  suitable  medium  of  exchange. 
In  a  book  entitled  The  Beggar  the  author 
suggests  that  this  very  type  of  hospital- 
ity extended  to  the  traveling  stranger 
may  have  developed  into  or  at  least  pro- 
duced the  practice  of  begging  and,  as  a 
natural  counterpart,  the  custom  of  alms- 
giving. As  is  pointed  out,  the  treatment 
accorded  strangers  today  among  un- 
civilized tribes*  undoubtedly  illustrates 
the  Superstitious  attitude  with  which 
strangers  were  viewed  by  many  in  an- 
cient times.  They  believing  that  all  per- 
sons  possessed  magic  powers  of  some 
sort,  a  stranger  was  received  with  con- 
siderable caution,  and  usually  treated 
well  lest  he  be  a  god  in  human  form  or 
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cast  upon  them  a  magic  curse.  Others, 
free  from  such  superstition,  however, 
may  have  merely  shown  hospitality  as  a 
spontaneous  expres  sion.  At  any  rate, 
some  availed  themselves  of  such  hospi- 
tality, either  superstitious  or  otherwise, 
anii  decided  to  make  capital  of  it 

False  Religion  Breeds  Beggars 

Lest  anyone  should  think  that  alms- 
giving is  a  distinguishing  mark  or  prod- 
uct of  Christianity,  it  might  be  men- 
tioned that  the  books  of  Confucianism 
speak  approvingly  of  almsgiving.  It  was 
also  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  during  the  famous  negative 
confession  which  the  Eg>^ptian  was  to 
make  before  the  altar  of  Osiris  is  found 
the  following;  "I  have  given  food  to  him 
who  was  hungry,  I  have  presented  wa- 
ter to  the  thirsty;  I  have  given  clothing 
to  those  who  went  naked,  and  a  boat  to 
the  shipwrecked,"  Similar  religious  val- 
ue has  been  placed  upon  the  beggar 
and  his  donor  for  many  centuries  in 
India,  where  "holy^'  beggars  have  infest- 
ed every  temple  and  shrine  from  time  im- 
memoriah  And  the  Encyclopedia  of  So- 
cial Sciences  states  that  the  "giving  of 
alms  was  a  part  of  the  ritual  of  many 
early  religious  feasts^'. 

As  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  most 
authorities  agree  that  begging  really  got 
under  way  as  a  thriving  business  along 
about  the  twelfth  century.  The  helping 
hand  came  from  religion.  The  Eoman 
Empire  had  fallen  and  its  provision  of 


"free  com"  to  poverty-stricken  citizenB 
had  disappeared,  EeiigioB  thus  stepped 
onto  the  scene  as  the  patron  of  the  pbor. 
The  Catholic  Church  provided  food  and 
lodging  for  beggars  in  its  monasteries^ 
but  it  did  much  more.  It  sanctified  beg- 
ging. The  ''holy"  eloalc  of  religion  was 
extended  to  cover  the  beggars.  The 
Church  indoctrinated  tlie  people  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  saintly  to  dispossess 
oneself  of  earthly  goods  and  to  rely 
wholly  upon  the  charity  of  the  people. 
And  to  this  tliey  added  the  correlative 
dogma  that  to  give -to  such  ones  was  to 
gain  merit  toward  future  salvation.  One 
authority  says ; 

The  early  Christian  churches  eared  ior  their 
own  poor,  but  took  great  pains  to  prevent 
pauperiaation .  However,  th &r e  f^re w  up  in 
the  course  of  time  the  theory  of  religious  Ttierit 
of  almsgiving.  Charity  became  a  means  of  se- 
curing forgiveness  of  sin  to  the  ^ver,  a  means 
of  grace.  Almagiving,  no  longer  the  means 
primarily  of  helping  a  fellow-man  in  need,  be- 
came fundamentally  a  method  of  washing 
away  one's  sins.  Wi(h  the  rise  of  monastjcism 
in  Christendom,  the  religious  basis  oi  begging 
in  the  cleansing  grace  of  charity  was  com- 
pleted in  the  theory  that  those  were  of  su- 
perior sanctity  who  forsook  all  their  worldly 
possessions  and  depended  entirely  upon  the 
charity  of  God's  people.  Thus,  the  religious 
basis  of  beggary  had  ita  roots  deep  in  man's 
desire  to  free  himself  from  sin  by  giving  to 
B,  oeggar  and  on  the  other  hand  got  its  justi- 
fication from  the  desire  to  attain  salvation  by 
becoming  a  beggar.  From  both  points  of  view 
religion  sanctified  begging. 

With  this  kind  of  backing  the  beggar 
business  realty  began  to  blossom. 

The  Church  Enters  the  Business 

The  Churchy  however,  grew  to  like  the 
business  so  well  that  she  decided  to  open 
up  a  few  branches  of  her  own.  The  gold- 
en opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself 
in  the  form  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
who  formed  an  order  of  monks  without 
monasteries.  For  this  Franciscan  order 
begging  was  to  be  adopted  as  the  mode  of 
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living*  It  is  claimed  that  "Saint"  Fran- 
cis intended  that  begging  should  only 
be  a  sort  of  last  resort  and  that  "good 
works",  accompanied  by  physical  labor 
as  a  means  of  gaining  a  living,  should  be 
the  program  for  his  disciples.  Begging 
was  to  be  a  sideline  to  be  indulged  in  only 
when  other  work  was  nnduly  slack.  As 
time  progressed,  however,  it  seemed  evi- 
dent that  the  followers  were  more  inter- 
ested in  the  financial  returns  than  in  the 
*'good  works"  and  manual  labor*  They 
soon  were  giving  the  most  of  their  time 
and  their  very  best  attention  to  the  gath- 
ering of  alms  and  the  pursuit  of  legacies ; 
as  one  put  it,  they  became  ''little  more 
than  whining  alms-seekerg". 

Still  the  field  looked  big  enough  for 
additional  workers,  and  hence  other  or- 
der &,  the  Dominican,  Carmelite^  and 
Augustinian,  were  formed  and  soon 
were  doing  very  nicely,  gathering  in 
alms  hither  and  yon  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope. It  was  not  long  before  it  began  to 
get  noised  around  among  the  common 
people  that  begging  was^not  only  a  vir- 
tue but  also  a  very  nice  means  of  getting 
one's  living  with  a  minimum  of  effort 
Believing  they  knew  a  good  thing  when 
they  saw  itj  they  too  began  to  practice 
the  art,  and,  according  to  one  authority, 
during  this  period  beggars  became  so 
numeroue  that  they  threatened  to  over- 
run the  continent  They  were  well  or- 
ganized and  often  belonged  to  frater- 
nities,  'Beggars'  Guilds,'  with  members. 
in  every  country  of  Europe.  T.  M.  Lind- 
sayi  in  A  Historic  of  the  Reformation^ 
says: 

The  veiy  fact  of  begging  seemed  to  raise 
those  who  shared  in  it  to  the  level  of  mem- 
bers of  a  religioiis  organization.  It  is  true  that 
the  begging  friars  were  always  the  butt  of 
the  satirists  of  the  close  of  tue  15th  century. 
They  delighted  to  pottray  the  mendicant 
monk,  with  his  sack,  into  which  he  seemed 
able  to  stuff  everything.  ,  .  .  On  their  heels 
tramped  a  host  of  semi-ecclesiastical  beggars, 
all  of  them  with  professional  names— ^men  who 
begged  for  a  church  that  wa&  building^  or  an 
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altar  cloth,  or  to  hansel  a  young  priest  at  bis 
first  Mass ;  men  who  carried  relies  about  for 
the  charitable  to  kiss — sOme  straw  from  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem,  or  a  feather  from  the 
wing  of* the  angel  Gabriel;  the  Brethren  of 
St.  James.,  who  performed  continual  and  vi- 
earions  pUgrimagea  to  Compostella;  and  eome- 
times  robbed  and  murdered  on  the  road;  the 
Brethren  of  St.  Anthony,  who  had  tlie  special 
privilege  of  -wearing  a  cross  and  carrying  a 
bell  on  their  begging  visitjs.  These  were  aJl 
ecclesiastical  beggars.  The  ordinary  beggars 
did  their  best  to  obtain  some  share  of  the 
sanctity  which  surrounded  the  professions; 
they  carried  .  ,  1  the  picture  of  some  saint, 
or  placed  the  cockleaheU,  the  badge  of  a  pil- 
grim, in  their  hats,  and  secured  a  quasi* 
ecclesiastical  .standing. 

Reverses  for  the  Beggars 

There  were  hard  times  for  the  beggars 
nonetheless.  After  the  passing  of  the 
scourge  of  the  Black  Death  at  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  a 
great  shortage  of  workers.  Forgetting 
their  religious  instruction^  some  of  the 
people  actually  became  resentful  of  the 
beggars^  particularly  the  strong^  and 
healthy  ones  who  were  by  no  means  lack- 
ing. In  1349  England  issued  the  Royal 
Ordinance  of  Labourers,  which  was  sort 
of  a  fourteenth-century  'wage  and  price 
control  law'  and  which  pnt  wages  oack 
to  the  pre-Black  Death  rates,  forced  men 
to  accept  work  offered  them  at  the  fixed 
wages,  provided  that  food  should  be 
available  at  reasonable  prices,  and  penal- 
ized those  who  accepted  higher  wages 
than  those  stipulated,  and  prohibited  the 
giving  of  alms  to  able-bodied  beggars* 
Things  reached  the  point  where  almost 
gruesome  punishments  were  legally  pro* 
vided  for  able-bodied  men  caught  beg* 
ging.  In  England  in  1536  a  decree  pro* 
yided  that  ^eh  ishonld  he  whipped  for 
their  first  offense,  have  their  ears 
cropped  for  the  second,  and  be  executed 
as  felons  and  common  enemies  for  the 
third.  Frankly,  for  the  beggars,  things 
looked  bad. 

The  Reformatioji  also  served  to  take 
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much  of  the  joy  out  of  life  for  the  beg- 
gars. Heretofore  the  benediction  which 
the .  Catholic  Church  had  placed  upon 
begging  had  served  as  a  bulwark  of  pro- 
tection and  the  le^slation  against  them 
had  an  uphill  fight  in  trying  to  overthrow 
this  old  Uieory,  But  then  the  storm  broke 
in  the  form  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. The  views  of  the  Protestant  lead- 
ers threatened  to  ruin  the  begging  busi- 
ness in  northern  Europe.  Luther  voiced 
the  belief  that  the  "erymg  need  of  Chris- 
tian countries  was  the  prohibition  of 
begging",  and  went  so  far  as  to  writej  a 
book  called  ''The  Book  of  Vagabonds 
and  Beggars",  which  was  an  expose  of 
the  fakery  of  professional  beggars.  The 
Calvinist  teachings  laid  great  stress  up- 
on work  as  a  religious  duty  and  taught 
that  prosperity  was  a  sign  of  God's  favor 
and  tl^e  mark  of  a  Christian*  If  one  was 
poor,  either  he  did  not  live  right  or  he 
did  not  work  hard  enough,  or  both.  This 
doctrine  was  extremely  unpopular 
among  the  beggars.  Even  some  Catho- 
lics, such  as  the  Spanish  Vives,  wrote  in 
favor  of  suppressing  their  activity;  the 
writings  of  Vives  did  much  to  break 
down  the  old  system  so  long  supported 
by  the  Church, 

The  beggars  held  on  and  weathered 
the  storm  the  best  they  could  and  finally 
the  rapid  growth  of  cities  came  along  in 
time  to  put  begging  back  on  its  feet. 
With  the  formation  of  huge  metropolises 
the  beggars  dug  in  and  entrenched  them- 
selves once  more  as  permanent  fixtures 
on  the  social  landscape.  They  had  just 
the  right  environment  in  these  big  cities. 
They  were  generally  unknown  (an  essen- 
tial in  the  begging  game)  and  prospects 
were  to  be  found  in  abundance.  As  one 
writer  put  it,  '"With  more  and  bigger 
cities  came  more  and  better  beggars  " 

The  Profession  in  Modern  TimeK 

A  few  centuries  in  the  stream  of  time 
have  now  passed  under  the  bridge,  but 
conditions  in  the  world  of  beggardom 
have  not  changed  greatly.  They  are  still 


applying  their  talents  to  getting  some- 
tiling  for  nothing.  In  India  and  in  the 
variouB  Mohammedan  lands,  where  reli- 
gions beliefs  have  ever  favored  them, 
conditions  have  scarcely  changed  from 
the  time  of  Christ.  In  Europe  the  effect 
of  the  mendicarit  monks  in  medieval 
times  has  never  fully  disappeared.  From 
1870  to  1880  a  gtatistical  investiga- 
tion was  carried  out  in  Bavaria  to  de- 
termine the  scope  of  the  problem  in 
that  sector.  Results  showed  that  some 
20^000  persons  were  convicted  each  year 
for  open  begging  or  begging  by  letter. 
In  1865  Italy  prohibited  mendicancy; 
but  the  local  authorities  have  the  po^ver 
to  issue  permits  {permissi  di  mendi- 
care),  and  begging,  with  a  license  or 
without  onsj  abounds,  especially  in  the 
southern  provinces. 

In  the  year  1900  a  census  taken  in 
Spain  showed  91,227  professional  bep;- 
gars,  of  whom  51,948  were  women.  Spam 
never  benefited  by  the  writings  of  Vives 
because  all  attempts  at  suppression  of 
begging  were  successfully  resisted  by  a 
Dominican  monk  named  §oto.  Thus  up 
into  this  twentieth  century  in  many 
Spanish  cities  beggars  have  continued  to 
take  out  a  license  to  carry  on  their  trade. 
Seeking  alms  in  Spain  has  continued  to 
enjoy  recognition  as  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  in  some  places  the  municiral- 
ity  demands  a  percentage  on  the  collec- 
tions. At  least  up  until  about  1937  Seville 
was  the  only  city  that  prohibited  begging 
on  the  streets.  In  some  of  the  other  towns 
mendicants  are  permitted  to  ply  their 
trade  only  one  day  a  >veek. 

Of  the  Latin-American  countries  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico  possibly  inost  re- 
sembles Spain  in  its  culture  and  it  very 
clearly  has  retained  the  Spanish  attitude 
toward  begging.  In  1945,  when  the  in- 
sular officials  did  a  little  beggar-count- 
ing they  got  a  tinal  figure  of  something 
like  1,900  professional  beggars;  this  in 
an  island  100  miles  long  and  35  miles 
wide.  In  the  metropolitan  area  of  the 
capital,  San  Juan,  there  were  well  over 


400.  On  Fridays  (Beggar  Day)  some 
store  owners  report  as  many  as  lOO  beg- 
gars filing  in  and  out  of  their  respective 
stores,  picking  up  the  one  or  two  cents 
handed  out  to  them. 

In  the  United  States,  where  begging 
has  no  legal  standing,  there  is  no  census 
to  show  the  extent  of  the  beggar  popula- 
tion. There  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
though,  that  it  has  its  share,  particularly 
in  the  larger  cities.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  between  6,000  and  8,000  pro- 
fessional beggars  in  New  York  city  alone. 
New  York  has  for  long  b^en  the  beggars' 
paradise  and  they  travel  from  all  over 
the  country  to  the  Big  City  there  to  join 
their  other  fellow  artists.  New  Y'ork's 
mendicancy  squad  of  18  detectives  ar- 
rests about  150  beggars  every  month. 

Their  Methods 

But  whether  in  Madrid^  Paris,  New 
York,  or  Bagdad,  the  mendicants^  meth- 
ods are  basically  the  same.  Their  meth- 
ods and  stories  are  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  the  next,  each  genera- 
tion revising  or  bringing  them  up  to  date 
and  then  passing  them  on  to  the  nest. 
Their  devices  for  playing  on  the  emo- 
tions of  the  public  are  legion,  their 
stories  without  number  Their  methods 
generally  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  age  or 
country  in  which  they  live. 

In  India,  where  spending  part  of  one's 
life  in  conditions  of  renunciation  and 
self-restraint  are  a  religious  require- 
ment for  one  to  reach  the  state  of  Nir- 
vana, the  beggars  are  able  to  hold  a  rath- 
er high  jntelleetual  and  spiritual  status 
and  they  put  it  to  good  use.  The  super- 
stitious beliefs  of  the  Chinese  people 
provide  the  angle  from  which  Chinese 
beggars  work,  and  it  is  amazing  the 
things  that  the  people  permit.  For  ex- 
ample: If  a  woman  is  unduly  hesitant 
about  responding  to  the  beggar's  re- 
quests it  is  considered  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate device  by  Chinese  beggars  for  him 
to  throw  a  snake  around  her  neck  to 
make  her  drop  her  "grudging  gift".  The 
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trick  has  the  added  ad^^antage  that  those 
who  behold  the  act  are  usually  so  filled 
with  terror  that  they  are  generally  quick 
to  avoid  ^irailar  cirenmstances. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  religion  vir- 
tually converted  beggars  into  saints,  the 
smart  thing  was  to  carry  some  religious 
object  along,  that  "feather  from  the  wing 
of  the  angel  Gabriel"  or  perhaps  a  "stone 
from  the  tomb  of  Christ".  In  southern 
European  and  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, where  religious  training  still  keeps 
the  begging  profession  on  a  pretty  high 
standard,  many  beggars  follow  the  me- 
dieval methods  and  carry  a  picture  of 
some  female  saint  to  aid  them.  In  the 
United  States  a  more  materialistic  view 
prevails,  and  heuee  the  methods  differ. 
Especially  in  the  larger  cities  they  very 
frequently  utilize  certain  conditions  or 
events  as  the  basis  of  their  appeal — an 
epidemic  of  disease,  a  recent  fire*  a  flood, 
any  one  of  these  or  similar  disasters  may 
produce  amazing  numbers  of  "victims**^ 
beggars  who  were  no  closer  to  the  dis- 
aster than  the  headlines  of  some  news- 
paper. Some  new  catastrophe  may 
change  a  thousand  stories  on  New 
York's  Times  Square  or  Chicago's  Lbop. 

On  the  busy  city  streets  the  beggar 
must^  be  brief  and  in  a  moment  arouse 
pity  in  the  prospect.  Some  use  a  tableau 
method,  setting  forth  their  apparent 
misery  without  the  use  of  words,  aside 
from  perhaps  a  well-placed  groan.  Thus 
the  man  sitting  on  the  sidewalk  with  a 
sign  "Help  the  Blind",  or  perhaps  an 
amputated  arm  or  leg  clearly  visible  and 
with  a  box  of  pencils  alongside,  or  may- 
be just  an  anguished  look  and  tattered 
clothes  are  relied  upon  to  tell  the  tale. 

In  Latin-American  countries  the  pic- 
tures not  only  are  pitiful,  but  are  fre- 
quently revoking — legs  bloated  with  ele- 
phantiasis or  filaria,  or  twisted  and  de- 
formed arms  and  other  members  giving 
evidence  of  the  e^ffeets  of  venereal  dis- 
eases on  childbirth.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
skin  diseases,  inflammation  and  ulcers 
were  often  counterfeited  by  the  skillful 
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ajjplication  of  certain  plant  juices,  or  a 
mixture  of  lard  and  blood,  and  other  vile- 
looking  concoctions.  Artful  disguises 
were  prepared  using  patches,  bandages, 
plasters,  and  crutches,  or  perhaps  a 
woman  might  pad  herself  to  simulate 
pregnancy.  Investigations  demonstrate 
that  the  same  or  very  similar  methods 
are  still  in  use  today.  And  while  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  medie- 
val practice  of  deliberately  deforming 
children  to  make  them  good  beggars  is 
carried  on  today,  nevertheless  in  Asiatic 
lands  and  in  southern  European  and 
Latin-American  countries  many  parents 
are  very  quick  to  capitalize  on  a  de- 
formed condition  in  their  offspring  and 
quickly  put  them  to  work — begging. 

Beggars  by  Choice 

What  are  we  to  assume  then?  Are  all 
beggars  absolute  humbugs  or  are  most 
of  them  just  human  derelicts  who  have 
no  other  recourse  than  to  appeal  to  hu- 
man charity  in  this  lowly  manner!  The 
evidence,  compiled  over  a  period  of  many 
centuries  and  confirmed  by  modern- 
day  investigations  and  social  studies,  is 
sadly  against  the  beggars*  While  it  is 
true  that  there  are  always  some  persons 
who  are  so  incapacitated  either  physical- 
ly Or  mentally  as  to  make  them  practi- 
cally useless  in  the  society  or  economic 
system  in  which  they  live,  yet  there  is 
abundance  of  proof  to  demonstrate  that 
the  majority  of  them  beg  because  they 
want  to  beg.  These  vagrants  live  as 
leeches  upon  humanity. 

Two  such  ones  were  picked  up  by  the 
police  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Eico,  some- 
what over  a  year  ago  and  they  found 
that  between  the  two  of  them  they  had 
in  their  possession  some  $5,213.  It  is 
estimated  that  Broadway  Rose,  a  pan- 
handler who  works  only  tixe  more  famous, 
New  York  night  clubs,  extracts  from  her 
prospects,  mostly  screen  and  radio  celeb- 
ritieSj  the  amazing  sum  of  $10^000  a  yean 
These,  of  course,  are  exceptions,  but 
they  show  that  begging  can  be  a  paying 


proposition,  and  it  usually  is,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  or  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  throughout  the  world. 

The  Blame,  and  the  Solution 

Who,  then,  is  to  hlamef  and  what  is 
the  solution?  Though  the  greed  of  selfish 
men  has  always  kept  millions  in  poverty 
by  means  of  oppressive  commercialisni, 
and  althoagh  power-hungry  politics 
has  ever  been  responsible  for  unrest, 
economic  confusion,  and  wars  which  tear 
people  and  nations  froin  their  normal 
way  of  life  and  fill  them  -wuth  despair 
and  rob  them  of  their  incentive  to  work^ 
yet  the  greatest  responsibility  falU 
upon  false  religion,  Keligiou  fostered 
and  provided  the  unhealthy  atmosphere 
and  false  beliefs  which  enabled  begging 
to  fasten  itself  upon  humanity  and  grow 
and  spread  until  it  had  become  an  in, 
tegral  part  of  humaiv  society  world-wide. 
In  Europe  and  in  the  Western  Hemis^ 
phere  the  history  of  begging  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  history  of  reli- 
gion, i.e.j  so-called  "ChTistendom''  with 
her  Crusades,  her  panhandling  monks^ 
and  her  saintly  beggars  and  salvation 
through  almsgiving. 

And  why  did  religion  support  it"?  and 
why  does  she  still  do  it  toda^f  Because 
she  is  a  beggar  herself,  Beligion,  wheth- 
er heathen  or  so-called  "Christian",  is 
the  greatest  of  them  all  in  the  ancient 
art  of  begging,  "Something  for  nothing*' 
has  ever  been  her  motto  as  she  dishes 
out  vain  philosophy,  empty  babblings 
ajid  worthless  traditions  in  return  for 
the  riches  deposited  in  her  outstretched 
palm.  Though  she  builds  huge  cathedrals 
and  temples,  ornately  decorated,  and 
provides  somber  music,  paintings  and 
statuary  for  her  prospects  to  hear  and 
see,  yet  she  differs  but  little  from  the 
beggar  who  fits  himself  out  with  an  old 
squeaking  fiddle  and  tattered  clothes 
and  sits  upon  the  sidewalk. 

In  aU  the  long  centuries  of  her  exist- 
ence during  which  she  has  ever  played 
the  role  of  patron  of  the  poor,  her  sys- 
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t&m  of  "charity"  Jias  never  brought  true 
relief  or  comfort  to  the  betrodden  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  She  has  given,  but 
only  so  that  she  could  ask  more.  She  eon- 
sorts  with  greedy  conunereialists  and 
poUtieians  and  then  piously  says,  ''"God 
must  love  the  poor — He  made  so  many 
of  them/'  Of  such  ones  spoke  Jesus  when 
He  said,  'Tor  they  bind  heavy  burdens 
and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them 
on  men's  shoulders;  but  they  themselves 
will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their 
fingers.  But  all  their  works  they  do  for 
to  be  seen  of  men,"  Certainly  the  trumpet- 
blowing,  almsgiving  religionists  of  to- 
day with  their  widely  publicized  acts  of 
charity  are  no  different  from  their 
Pharisaical  counterparts  in  Jesus'  day* 
(See  Matthew  23: 3-5  and  6: 1-4.) 

The  remedy  I  From  human  sources^ 
there  is  none.  As  long  as  greed  continues 
poverty  will  straggle  along  behind,  and 
there  will  always  be  some  who  tire  of 
earning  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  and  resign  themselves  to  a  parasit- 
ic existence,  joining  the  rank^  of  the 
mendicants.  The  millions  of  beggars  to- 
day by  no  means  form  a  vanishing  race, 
in  spite  of  the  hundred^  of  charity  or- 
ganizations, in  spite  of  the  social  secu- 
rity p^ans,  in  spite  of  thp  U,  N,  Avd  yet 
they  shall  vanish,  and  tlint  shortly.  For 
there  is  a  remedy,  and  it  is  God's  king- 
dom. That  righteous  government  will 
break  to  pieces  the  present  system  dom- 
inated by  Satan  and  his  demons  and  give 
the  whole  earth  to  the  meek  for  their 
residence.  Under  Kingdom  rule  none  of 
earth's  inhabitants  shall  beg,  but  all  will 
work  amid  joyful  conditions  and  sur- 
rounded by  fruitful  abundance.  Let  none 
think,  however,  that  entrance  into  that 
righteous  new  world  can  be  gained  by 
the  religious  practice  of  almsgiving  or 
the  equally  religious  practice  of  begging, 
Kather  one  should  now  'work  out  his  own 
salvation'  and  by  such  works  demon- 
strate his  faith  in  the  Royal  Government 
of  Christ  Jesus, — Awake!  correspondent 
in  Puerto  Rico* 
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Your  Stuffing! 


WLNTEETIME  b  the 
season  for  feasts  aiid 
banquets,  when  housewives 
and  cooks  dust  off  old  rec- 
ipes and  try  out  new  ones. 
It  is  the  time  of  year  when  roast  turkey,  duckj 
goose  and  chicken,  together  with  their  stuffings 
and  triTumings,  frequt?ntly  come  to  the  dinner 
table.  Preparing  these  big  meals  often  means  a 
mad  rush,  and  in  the  rush,  sadly  enough,  any- 
thing is  thrown  together  ntid  called  stuffing. 

What  a  uiigtakDl  Made  right,  the  stuffing  be- 
comes the  memorable  dish  of  the  meal,  the  part 
the  giiests  reiaemhtr  and  talk  about  long  after 
they  forget  what  sftlad  or  desert  was  served. 
Made  right,  the  flavor  of  the  stuffing  unites  with 
the  meat  in  perfect  wedlock.  Made  right,  it  is  not 
sharp  or  violent  in  seasoning;  rather  it  is  deli- 
cate, mellow  and  suggeetive,  like  perfume.  Its 
tantalizing  aroma  teases  the  appeti  tea  of  the 
guests  and  coaxes  them  to  additional  helpings, 
until  they  aad  not  the  bird  are  stuffed. 

"Want  to  learn  the  triek  of  making  this  e*- 
citing  dishf  Then  begin  with  a  simple  recipe  of 
bread  and  butler,  chives  or  onions,  thyme  and 
parsley,  salt  and  p&pper,  and  a  little  water,  and 
after  you  ieam  htf^  to  combine  these  with  ar- 
tistic taste  and  oipert  judgmentj  then  add  snch 
fi«icy  things  as  nuts,  fruits,  bits  of  "bacon,  and 
seasonings.  Funda  tnentally ,  staf&ngs  are  com- 
posed of  these  ba&ie  ingredients:  cereals,  vege- 
tables, meats,  nuts,  fxnite,  seasonings  and  liquids. 

The  cereid  makes  up  the  bulk,  and  it  varies 
according  to  the  grain  u^d :  wheat,  rice,  rye,  bar- 
ley, corn,  oata,  bucfewheat  or  soybean  flgur.  The 
form  these  take  is  very  important.  Cracker 
crumbs  should  be  used  sparingly  to  avoid  slippery 
texture.  Bread,  whetbtr  white,  rye,  wholewheat 
or  raisin,  if  old  and  dry,  can  be  ground  to  crumbsj 
or  if  fresh,  can  be  cnbed  and  toasted.  Other  forms 
of  cereals  used  include  noodles j  macaroni,  oat- 
meal, comraeal  and  boiled  rice. 

The  ue^etadZ^s^preeooked,  include  freah  peas, 
beanSj  corn,  earrots,  white  or  sweet  potatoes, 
celery,  mushrooms,  green  peppers,  cabbage,  aauec- 
kraut  and  onions.  These  are  prepared  in  vari- 
ous ways,  OnionSj  for  esample,  are  either  par- 
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boiled  or  fned  in  a  fat  afterward  \^^  in  the 
stu$ng.  Potatoes  are  gleamed  or  boiled  and  then 
rieed  when  hot  to  make  them  fluffy, 

MeijLU  for  the  mix  may  include  the  heart, 
kidneys,  liver  or  sweetbreads  of  the  bird  itself, 
or  various  cuts  of  pork,  beef  or  veal  that  are 
first  cooked.  Also  bacon,  saiisage  or  deviled  ham, 
or  raw  oysters  are  used  for  various  atuflftags. 
Some  recipes  call  for  eggs,  first  hard-boiled,  then 
chopped  or  sliced  and  added  to  the  mixture.. 
Others  suggest  mijcing  in  beaten  raw  eggs,  which 
upon  baking  stiffen  the  stu^ng. 

To  give  that  crunchy,  '^old-fashioned"  taste, 
add  nuts  to  the  stuffing.  Hickory  nuta  and  "wal- 
nuts, or  roasted,  buttered  and  salted  almonds,  pe- 
cans or  peanuts  are  favorites,  as  well  as  chests 
nuts.  Stuffings  with  fruits  are  for  strong-flavored 
birds  J  and  greasy  goose  demands  the  tartness  that 
apples  and  prunes  or  apples  and  raisins  give. 
Other  fruits  that  make  excellent  stuffings  include 
canned  peaches,  apricots,  grapes,  currants,  or- 
anges, pineapple  and  craaberries.  The  liquid  part 
of  the  mixture  may  he  only  water,  hut  better 
to  nse  soup  broths,  boTiillon  tiubes,  milk,  tomato 
juite,  sauerkraut  juice,  orange  juice,  wine^  or 
cognac,  depending  on  the  recipe's  design. 

Last,  but  of  prime  importance,  are  the  season- 
ings. Of  the  host  of  herbs  aj)d  spicea  that  may 
be  used,  some  of  the  more  important  include: 
thyme,  sage,  summer  savory,  caraway  seeds,  mus- 
tard, black  pepper,  chili  powder,  horse-radish, 
chivee,  garlic,  pimientoes,  ^weet  marjoram,  ginger, 
cloves,  mace,  cinnamon  and  allfipice.  Lemon  and 
orange  rind  with  sugar,  or  olives,  or  sweet  or 
spif^eid  pickleSj  are  also  very  useful  at  times. 

Do  BOt  be  afraid  to  eiperiment  with  some 
of  thti  2,000  stuffing  recipes,  but  do  so  on  a  small 
scale  and  at  times  when  company  is  not  expected. 
Learn  to  judge  the  finished  product  by  how  it 
feels  and  tastes  before  cooking,  then  adjust  the 
moisture  and  seasoning  accordingly.  If  at  first 
you  fail,  do  not  become  discouraged*  Profit  by 
what  you  learn  and  try 
again.  Remember  that  only 
coots  that  know  their  atuf- 
fiuga  earn  their  reward  o£ 
praise* 


Jehovah's  witnesses  Not  Anti^atholic 


THE  New  York  Daily  Compass  is  a 
liberal  newspaper.  Its  eorrespond- 
ejits  are  free  to  sp^^k  their  own  mind. 
Eecently  one  of  them  did  so,  and  was  in 
error.  A  letter  to  the  editor  caught  np 
the  statement  and  proved  its  falsity.  It  is 
typical  of  the  Compass  that  it  deTnon- 
strated  its  spirit  of  freedom  and  fair 
play  by  publishing  the  letter  in  full  in 
*'The  Readers'  Forum"^  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  letter  was  of  some  length. 
It  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Compass, 
August  7,  and  was  as  foUowa: 

Minister,  Compass  PitiNTER, 
Takes  Issue  With  ST0^^E 

Dear  Editor : 

Tour  commentator  I.  F.  Stone  is  pretty 
ffood.  Generally  speaking  he  is  logical  and 
sincere  and  ready  at  all  times  to  stand  for  the 
truth  even  when  it  might  be  unpalatable  to 
the  vast  majority. 

Hence  it  was  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  read 
in  his  column  of  last  Friday  these  words  on 
the  late  Justice  Frank  Murphy: 

*^  .  .  None  was  readier  to  speak  for  the 
hated  and  the  hunted,  whether  it  was  the  anti- 
Catholic  JehovaVs  witnesses  or  the  fugitive 
Bisler." 

Okay.  He  can  say  what  he  pleases  and  I 
for  one  woulii  defend  to  the  death  hia  right 
to  say  it.  But  in  the&e  days  of  sudden  witch- 
hunts it  is  also  good  to  pause  a  while  and  con- 
sider the  impact  of  snch  an  utterance  upon 
the  ones  concerned. 

I  have  been  one  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  for 
more  than  25  years  and  I  do  not  consider  that 
they,  OT  myself,  are  anti-Catholic,  To  brand  a 
whole  Christian  body  of  persons  thus  in  a 
daily  inetropolitan  newspaper  is  unjust,  to 
say  the  least,  unless  the  writer  is  sure  of  his 
facts.  It  is  submitted  that  here  he  is  in  error. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation are  only  "children  of  the  Church/'  and 
have  no  part  in  its  administration,  Tliat  part 
belongs  to  the  Vatican  and  the  College  of 
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Cardinals,  plus  the  bishops  and  priests  in  the 
various  dioceses  of  the  world. 

Many  honest  Catholics  today  are  greatly 
incensed  at  the  conduct  of  their  rulers  in  the 
central  organization.  To  be  more  specific, 
many  Catholics  in  New  York  City  today  are 
not  in  agreement  with  Cardinal  Spellman^s 
recent  strikebreaking  activities  against  Cath- 
olic gravediggers  and  his  attack  on  Mrs. 
Koosevelt  and  have  emphatically  so  expressed 
thejuselves. 

Mr.   Stone  wcuid  do  w€ll  to  review  the 

whole  record  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  and  the 
fight  they  have  made  for  civil  liberties  in 
recent  years.  They  have  carried  nearly  40  eas- 
es to  this  nation's  highest  court  and  in  gen- 
eral the  civil  liberties  all  of  us  now  enjoy 
have  been  made  more  secure  thereby.  It-  is 
only  necessary  to  glance  through  the  U.  S- 
Supreme  Court's  aeries  of  decisions  handed 
down  from  1939  onward  to  appreciate  the 
truth  of  this.  In  all  these  it  will  be  observed 
that  Jehovah's  witnesses,  far  from  having  an 
'*Bxe  to  grind"  against  the  Catholics,  have 
only  justly  fought  back  in  the  medium  of  the 
courts  when  a  buneh  of  clerical  fascistie  offi- 
cials have  denied  the  Jehovah's  witnesses 
freedom  of  worship  and  have  instead  set 
themselves  up  as  the  law  like  Mayor  HagTie 
of  unsavory  memory.  la  that  badi 

Right  now  honest  Catholics  in  the  city  of 
Quebec  are  In  process  of  getting  their  eyes 
open  to  the  nefarious  doings  of  their  central 
organization.  In  the  recent  trials  there  of 
Jehovah^s  witnesses— on  the  grounds  of  sedi- 
tious conspiracy,  mark  you — there  have  been 
plenty  of  persons  of  the  Catholic  faith  who 
have  voluntarily  come  forward  and  expressed 
themselves  as  completely  in  harmony  with  the 
stand  the  Jehovah's  witnesses  nave  taken  and 
have  symbolically  embraced  them  with  open 
arms. 

No,  Mr.  Thaekrey,  Jehovah's  witnesses  are 
not  anti-Catholie,  I  personally  have  many 
Catholic  friends  with  whom  I  can  still  drink 
a  glass  of  beer  at  the  day's  end  without  the 
party  ending  up  in  a  free-for-all.  And  if  some- 
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times  I  may  forget  to  brm^  them  copies  of 
our  paper  Awake!  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
remind  me  of  the  matter.  And  many  are  the 
Bible  studies  we  have  in  Catholic  homeSj  with 
their  own  Catholic  Douay  Bible  as  a  guide. 

In  recent  weeks  The  Daily  Compass  has 
through  its  commentators  and  news  sources 
pubkahed  much  information  on  the  Vatican 
as  a  whole  and  its  fight  against  young  democ- 
racy and  progression.  Some  of  your  editorials 
on  this  have  warmed  and  thrilled  my  heart 
and  I  say.  Thank  God  we  have  come  to  the 
time  when  there  is"  a  daily  newspaper  that  is 
not  airaid  to  ispeak  out,  sincerely  and  honestly, 
against  a  totalitarian  political  organisation 
that  behind  a  religious  front  seeks  to  hide  its 
record  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy  and  the  wicked 
trafficking  in  the  souls  of  men!  I  am  proud 
to  be  associated  with  such  a  paper.  While.  I 
am  not  anti-CatholiCj  I  am  anti- Vatican  as  a 
whole ;  and  if  this  be  treason,  make  the  most 
of  it. 

For  the  record  it  may  be  stated  that  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  are  against  any  setup  wherein 
the  State  is  supreme.  That  will  hold  good  for 
Nazi-Fascism,  Communism  or  Vaticanism. 
(Vatican  City  ^  now  a  temporal  state  and  as 
such  can— and  has— entered  into  concordats 
with  other  totalitarian  states  ,sueh  as  Italy, 
Germany  ajnd  Spain.  Since  ^lao  its  cardinals 
and  bishops  are  loyal  first  to  the  Vatican  and 
secondarily,  to  the  country  in  whiph  they  may 
be  domiciled^  it  may  be  asked  how  in  the  event 
of  any  compulsory  loyalty  oaths  they  would 
fare,  without  making  a  mental  reservation,  a 
■well-known  characteristic  of  the  Jesuit  Order^ 
once  banned  from  all  Christendom  in  1773  by 
Pope  Clement  XIV.) 

Eecently  I  have  been  engaged  in  practically 
a  one-man  fight  against  the  whole  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  State  Department  of  this 
country  when  I  came  before  them  for  a  visa 


for  permanent  residence  here  (I  am  a  British 
subject).  Finding  out  my  religious  affiliations, 
they  tried  unsuccessfully  to  deport  me  be- 
cause»  of  air  things,  I  had  not  bought  U.S. 
savings  bonds,  donated  my  blood  for  war, 
or  donated  to  the  Red  Cross— all  of  which 
they  have  admitted  was  purely .  voluntary, 
especially  in  view  of  my  draft  board  classifica- 
tion of  4-D  (ordained  minister),  which  one 
prejudiced  inspector  sent  to  Washington  as 
]-A!  This  red  herring  was. seen  through  by 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals,  and  I  now 
hold  a  non-ciuota  visa  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, awarded  to  me  after  a  terrific  fight,  I 
do  not  much  resent  being  linked  to  "the  fugi- 
tive Eisler''  in  Stone's  article— I  can  appre- 
ciate, though  not  a  Communist^  what  he  w^^it 
through  at  their  hands. 

The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  is  not  a 
sacred  cow.  It  is  not  above  honest  criticism 
by  any  individual,  whether  on  account  of  its 
doctrines  or  political  dabblinga.  If  its  pope 
claims  to  stand  in  the  place  and  stead  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  as  such  claims  infallibility,  it  is 
not  treason  to  scrutinize  such  claims.  This  the 
men  who  started  the  Reformation  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  do.  Most^  if  not  all,  of  these  reformers 
were  once  priests  in  the  Catholic  Church*  Of 
course,  by  their  action  thus  taken,  they  be- 
came anti-Vatican.  But  never  anti^ Catholic, 
since  at  all  times  they  were  anxious  to  fight 
and  even  die  that  their  Catholic  brethren 
should  learn  the  truth. 

The  freedom  that  we  now  have  we  owe  to 
those  noble  men,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  now, 
Ln  a  free  democracy,  the  feudal-minded  hier- 
archy sees  in  every  progressive  piece  of  legis- 
lation a  threat  to  its  superstitious  hold  on  the 
Catholic  population, 

Eric  Symondson, 
Linotype  Operator, 
The  Daily  Compass 


President  Trwrnan's  hlew  Beads 

C  Washin^toiij  Oct.  10  (AP) — President  Trnman  received  today  the  pope's  medal 
and  rosaiy,  especially  blessed  for  him  by  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Representative  Neil  J.  Linehan,  Democrat,  of  Illinois^  presented  the  gift,  which 
was  entrusted  to  him  during  an  audj.ence  with  the  pope  on  Sept.  22. — New  York 
Times,  October  lit  1949. 
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Tb»  story  of  how  some  of  the  yonnffer  generation 
teach  a  patent  the  facta  atNmt  Santa  Clans 


(£  A  ND  SO  that^  my  boy,  is  the  story  of 
XIl  Santa  Clans.  Now  you  go  out  in 
the  yard  and  play.  I  see  your  little  friend 
Joseph  coming  over  liere.  Go  play  with 
him,  and  remember  to  be  good  if  you 
want  Santa  to  bring  what  you  asked  for." 
Willi  this  dismissal  of  his  young  off- 
spring Humphrey,  Mr.  Meyers  shifted 
and  settled  himself  more  comfortably  in 
tlie  big  porch  chair. 

"Did  you  mail  my  letter  to  Santaf 
the  still-lingering  Humphrey  anxiously 

queried. 

'TU  take  care  of  that.  You  go  on  and 
play.  I've  got  some  reading  to  do,"  re- 
sponded the  elder  Meyers  as  he  waved 
his  son  off  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  plopped  the  Sunday  paper  of  this 
chill  December  mom  into  his  lap.  Papa 
was  deep  in  Li'l  Abner  by  the  time  Hum- 
phrey greeted  Joseph  in  the  yard, 

'"m,  Joe.  What's  Santa  bringing  you?" 

Joe  was  two  years  older  than  Hum- 
phrey, and  eyed  the  mere  child  coolly 
for  a  moment  before  grunting,  ''Nothing/' 

To  young  Humphrey,  freshly  filled  up 
on  Santa  exploitSj  such  a  catastrophe 
was  not  to  be  taken  lying  down.  In  shrill 
voice  he  demaiaded  io  know  whether  Joe 
had  sent  a  letter  to  Santa,  was  shocked 
to  hear  he  had  not,  and  was  app^dled  at 
the  boy's  ignorance  when  he  asked  where 
letters  to  Santa  should  be  addressed. 

"To  Santa's  workshop  at  the  North 
Pole,  of  coursel  Where  else!" 

"I  see  him  in  the  department  stores. 
How  many  Santas  are  there  P  qnes- 
tioned  Joe.  When  Humphrey  unhesitat- 
ingly shouted  "One!"  the  older-  boy 
dipped  into  his  fund  of  superior  wisdom 
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and  sharply  countered:  **I  see  lots  of 
them  downtown-  Which  is  the  real  one 
and  which  are  the  fakers!'' 

Little  Humphrey  Junior  was  flabber- 
gasted. Big  Humphrey  Senior  for  the 
last  few  minutes  had  been  dividing  at- 
tention between  Dogpatch  and  the  front 
yard,  and  with  the  loosing  of  this  heresy 
from  Joe's  lips  the  front  yard  won  the 
tug-o'-war  for  his  attention  hands  down. 
The  comics  slid  to  the  porch  floor.  The 
relentless  Joe  sensed  his  advantage  and 
pressed  it:  "Some  kids  get  Jots  and  oth- 
ers  little  or  nothing.  Why  doesn't  Santa 
treat  them  all  alike  7" 

''If  you're  good  you  get  presents;  if 
you're  bad  you  don't,"  came  back  the 
somewhat  recovered  young  Humphrey, 

"I  try  to  be  good,  yet  Santa  leaves  me 
nothing." 

"I  am  good,  and  he  leaves  me  lots/' 
Humphrey  submitted  as  proof. 

"Your  father  is  rich  and  mine  isn't.  It 
isn't  a  case  of  being  good  or  bad,  but 
rich  or  poor.  Jesus  liked  the  poor  and 
helped  them,  but  said  it  would  be  hard 
for  the  rich  to  be  good  and  get  the  gift 
of  life,  Santa  is  just  the  opposite.  He 
favors  the  rich  atid  forgets  the  poor. 
That's  not  right.^^  This  simple  logic  from 
one  so  young  as  Joseph  caused  a  thought- 
ful expression  to  replace  the  look  of 
annoyance  that  had  settled  on  Mr,  Mey- 
ers' face. 

But  Humphrey  was  stiU  trying  to  be 
a  faithful  disciple  of  Santa  and  started 
quoting  what  he  considered  the  highest 
authority  in  existence:  "WeJJ,  my  father 
told  me  that  if  I  was  good  Santa  would 
give  me  lots,'' 

"Sounds  like  bribery  to  me/'  rejoined 
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the  tmimpressed  Josepii,  ^^Ana  wnars 
more,  tell  me  how  Santa  gets  into  the 
house," 
^^Down  the  chimney/' 
'"You  don't  have  one," 
'Then  he  comes  in  the  door." 
*Bnt  isn't  your  door  locked?" 
^Finally  young  Hiamphrey  has  spotted 
the  flaw.  With  narrowed  gaae  he  charg- 
es, "Say,  you  don't  believe  in  Santa,  and 
thafs  wiiy  you  get  nothing!'' 

But  Joseph  is  not  floored  by  this  at- 
tack on  his  faith.  Instead,  he  calmly  as- 
serts: "Santa  Claus  is  St.  Niek^  and  Old 
Nick  is  the  Devil." 

When  this  low  blow  was  landed  Mr. 
Meyers  had  just  about  regained  his  com- 
posure after  the  charge  of  bribery.  Now 
he  was  really  shaken^  and  half  rose,  from 
his  seat,  but  before  his  rising  protest 
could  get  out  of  his  mouth,  his  young  son, 
intrigued  by  this  new  light  on  old  Santa, 
inquired;  *' Where  did  you  get  thatf 

"Joan  Whitfield.  She's  one  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  and  read  all  about  it  in 
a  magazine  called  ^Awake!'  She  says 
Christmas  is  not  Jesus'  birthday  at  all. 
It's  a  commercial  racket  nowadays.  Par- 
ents bribe, the  kids  to  be  good,  and  the 
kids  bnoe  Santa.  One  boy  put  25e  in  his 
■stocking  along  with  a  note  telling  Santa 
to  buy  himself  some  beer.  I  read  that  in 
the  paper." 

Little  Humphrey's  mouth  broke  into 
a  wide  grin  as  he  asked,  **Is  that  why  he 
has  such  a  beer  belly  f 

When  their  giggles  had  subsided  Joe 
pointed  out  that  that  tummy  was  one 
good  reason  why  Santa  cotdd  never  wrig- 
gle down  a  chimney,  then  asked  in  con- 
fidential tone,  "Do  you  really  believe  in 
Santa  Claus?" 

Humphrey,  oblivious  to  the  parent 
eavesdi;opping  from  the  porch  above, 
broke  down  and  confessed.  "Well,  no,  not 
really,  but  I  let  on  like  I  do  because  it 
seems  to  make  my  father  and  mother 
happy.  Why  do  parents  try  to  make  kids 
believe  such  stuff,  anywayt" 

"Oh,  they  think  we're  just  kids  and 
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don't  nave  mncn  sense,  say,  let's  go  to 
the  back  yard  and  play  in  your  work- 
shop, huhl" 

By  this  time  the  elder  Meyers  was  al- 
most prone  on  the  porch.  It  had  started 
out  as  a  pleasant  enough  day,  but  the 
nasty  turn  events  had  taken  had  made 
it  a  rugged  morning  for  the  head  of  the 
house.  He  was  gazing  vacantly  off  across 
the  street  when  motion  caught  his  stare 
and  focused  it  on  the  figure  of  a  young 
girl  about  twelve  years  old.  She  had 
about  passed  the  house  before  Mr.  Mey- 
ers realized  that  this  was  Jjaan  Whit- 
field, the  young  lady  that  had  briefed 
Joseph  on  Christmas-  She  was  the  young 
rebel  responsible  for  the  toppling  of  the 
Santa  fable,  and  with  a  shout  and  a  wave 
he  drew  this  young  Miss  Whitfield  onto 
the  porch  for  a  reckoning. 

Joan  Takes  the  Witness  Stand 

''"What  is  itj  Mr.  Meyers?"  she  inno- 
cently inquired. 

"What's  this  you  are  going  around  tell- 
ing the  children  about  Santa  Claus  f  Wliy 
do  you  want  to  disillusion  the  younger 
children  and  spoil  their  fun?  It  doesn't 
hurt  you  if  they  believe  in  him,  does  it? 
t  You're  a  bad  influence  on  others  I" 

The  bad  influence  quidfly  recovered 
herself  from  this  verbal  buta,  and  re- 
plied, "No,  it  doesn't  hurt  L'e.  I  don't 
^are  who  believes  in  S^Jita  oi  who  cele- 
brates Christmas.  The  3nly  thing,  when 
other  children  ask  me  what  &uita  Glaus 
is  going  to  bring  me  for  Christmas  I 
have  to  tell  them  that  I  don't  bdieve  in 
him,  I  have  to  tell  the  tmth.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  is  right  to  teU  lies,** 

This  kid  is  going  to  toke 
some  smooth  ]»ndliM^ 
thought    Mr,    M^ftra.    nk 
swapi>ed  his  ap- 
proach of  indig- 
nant scolding  for 
an  attitude  of  i]»- 
dulgent  toler- 
ance. ^'Oh,  come 
now,  it  is  not  that 


seriotis.  It  i&  only  innocent  make-believe. 
The  lies  aa  you  call  thern  are  only  little 
white  ones.  No  harm  in  that,  now,  is 
there!" 

''The  parents  lie  to  their  children,  then 
the  children  lie  to  the  parents*  The  chil- 
dren may  think  their  hes  are  also  white 
oneSj  but  the  parents  nsually  think  they 
are  black  The  trouble  is,  nearly  every- 
one that  lies  tries  to  justify  it  by  saying 
their  lies  are  white.  If  parents  don't  want 
tJieir  children  to  lie  to  them^  then  the 
parents  better  set  a  good  example  and 
not  lie  to  their  children/'  Joan  answered 
with  such  simple  reasoning  and  obvious 
sincerity.  When  she  continued  with  a 
question  of  her  own  Mr,  Meyers  sat 
thoughtfully  tugging  his  ear  lobe.  '^You 
think  Christmas  lies  are  white,  biit  do 
you  know  tliat  the  Bible  shows  them 
black  r 

''What  do  you  mean  by  thatl  Tt*a  all  in 
honor  of  Christ's  birth,  isn't  it!" 

'*NOj  December  25  is  not  the  birthday 
of  Christ  Jesus/' 

"What I. Can  you  prove  thatT  Mr, 
Meyers  demanded, 

^*The  Bible  proves  Jesus  was  born 
about  the  1st  of  October,  First,  you  re- 
member that  when  Jesus  was  born  the 
angels  sang  to  the  shepherds  that  were 
out  in  the  fields  with  their  flocks.  Well, 
in  Palestine  the  sheep  do  not  stay  in  the 
open  fields  during  winter.  By  Decem- 
ber 25  they  wo\ild  have  been  brought  into 
the  sheepioldB,  So  Jesus  could  not  have 
been  born  at  that  time/*  Joan  answered; 
and  as  Mr.  Meyers  slowly  nodded  in 
agreement  she  continued,  "Then  the  Bi- 
ble shows  that  John  the  Baptist  was  born 
in  the  spring,  and  that  he  was  born  six 
months  before  Jesus.  That  means  Jesus 
must  have  been  born  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  not  in  wintertime.  Also,  we  know 
that  Jesus  was  thirty-three  and  a  half 
years  old  when  He  was  killed,  and  that 
was  in  the  spring,  about  April  L  So  He 
must  have  been  born  thirty-three  and  a 
half  years  earlier,  which  would  mean  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  around  October  1/' 

"Joan,  you  simply  amaze  me  with  all 
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this.  Where  did  you  learn  itf  Mr.  Mey- 
ers was  no  longer  indignant  or  indul- 
gent He  was  interested. 

'Tm  one  of  Jehovah's  witnesses,  and 
the  Watchtower  publications  tell  me  all 
about  it,  especially  the  Awake!  maga- 
zine," 

'I'll  have  to  look  into  that  later.  But 
supposing  we  do  have  the  wrong  day, 
why  do  you  say  that  stories  about  Christ- 
mas  and  Santa  Claus  are  black  lies.  Ifs 
still  in  honor  of  Christ,  even  if  it  is  on 
tlie  wrong  day." 

There  was  no  hesitancy  in  Joan's  an- 
swer as  she  said,  "'Christ  did  not  com- 
mand Christians  to  celebrate  His  birth- 
day. He  told  them  to  keep  a  memorial  of 
His  death.  In  the  Greek  Scriptures  there 
is  only  one  birthday  that  they  tell  about 
as  being  celebrated,  and  that  was  Her- 
od's where  Salome  danced  and  caused 
John  the  Baptist  to  lose  his  head.  But 
mainly  the  fact  that  it  is  the  date  De- 
cember 25  that  is  celebrated  is  what 
makes  it  had." 

nvhy  so?  Why  did  they  use  that  dayl" 

Why  December  25? 

"The  Roman  Catholic  Church  set  that 
date  as  Christ's  birthday.  They  picked 
that  day  over  three  hundred  years  after 
Christ  died,  and  selected  it  because  it 
was  the  holy  day  of  the  sun-worshipers, 
the  day  when  they  said  the  sun  had  a  re- 
birth. The  Catholic  Church  deliberately 
picked  that  day  of  pagan-worship  so  that 
it  would  appeal  to  the  heathen  and  make 
it  easier  to  convert  them  to  Catholicism." 

Mr,  Meyers  was  impressed,  but  not 
through,  '"Well,  what  is  wrong  with  that! 
If  by  doing  that  we  could  make  more 
Christians,  why  notf 

"Do  you  have  a  Bible  1"  Joan  aaks. 
When  Mr,  Meyers  answers  in  the  affirm- 
ative and  fetches  it  from  inside  the  house 
at  the  girl's  request,  Joan  continues, 
'^ead  2  Corinthians  6:14-16." 

After  some  thumbing  of  the  pages  to 
find  the  text,  Mr.  Meyers  reads  aloud: 
'*Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with 
unbelievers:  for  what  fellowship  hath 
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righteousness  with  nnrighteousnessT  and 
what  communion  hath  light  with  dark- 
ness! And  what  concord  hath  Christ  with 
Belial  1  or  what  pari  hath  he  that  be- 
lieveth  with  an  infidel?  And  what  agree- 
ment hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  T 
for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God/* 
Mr.  Meyers  slowly  shakes  his  head 
from  side  to  side  as  he  says  that  that 
does  not  look  so  good  for  Christmas^  a 
pagan  festival  with  a  Chrislian  labeL  He 
questicrns  Joan  as  to  how  sure  she  is  that 
Aijuake!  is  right  in  saying  what  it  does 
ahont  the  pagan  origins  of  the  Christmas 
celebration,  and  when  she  informs  him 
that  the  ideas  are  not  those  of  Awake! 
but  can  be  found  in  many  encyclopedias 
and  other  hooks  he  goes  into  the  house 
and  returns  with  a  volume  from  his  set 
of  encyclopedias  and  another  book  on 
the  subject.  After  reading  intently  for  a 
few  moments^  he  looks  up  at  Joan  and 
saysj  ''Call  Humphrey  around  here.  He 
is  in  his  workshop  in  the  back  yard." 

To  Joan's  call  Humphrey  answers, 
''Can't  come  now.  Busy*" 

"Doing  whatf  Joan  asks* 

"Beading  a  Dick  Tracy  comic  hook," 
comes  the  muffled  reply  from  the  work- 
shop. 

A^  this  point  Mr.  Meyers  jumps  up 
and  strides  to  the  edge  of  the-  porch  and 
shouts  for  his  son  in  a  tone  that  brings 
both  Humphrey  and  Joseph  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  echo*  When  all  four  are 
©n  the  porch  Mr.  Meyers  unburdens  him- 
self as  he  resumes  his  seat,  "Thaf  s  the 
trouble  with  this  younger  generation* 
Always  got  their  heads  buried  in  comic 
books  or  some  other  trash.  No  wonder 
there's  so  much  delinquency.  When  I  was 
a  boy  your  age  I  was  working  after 
school  and  helping  make  the  family  liv- 
ing. But  all  young  folks  can  do  nowadays 
is  read  comic  books." 

Background  of  Santa  and  Christmas 

Fortunately  for  the  model  boy  now 
grown  to  manhood,  Li'l  Abner  lies. out  of 
sight  behind  the  chair.  He  addresses  his 
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son,  "Humphrey,  this  morning  I  told  yon 
a  lot  of  stuff  about  Santa  Claua  anc 
Christmas,  I  heard  you  and  Joe  talking 
in  the  yard  afterward,  so  I  know  yon 
don't  believe  it  But  Pve  learned  some 
more  things,  and  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
them."  Then  Mr.  Meyers  reads  bits  from 
the  two  volumes  he  has  brought  out,  in- 
terweaving his  own  comments  as  he 
paraphrases  the  substance  of  what  the 
books  contain.  His  words  are  as  follows: 

**It  shows  here  that  Christ  was  not 
born  on  December  25,  but  that  that  was 
the  birthday  of  an  ungodly  man  named 
'Nimrod'  who  lived  thousands  of  years 
before  Christ*  After  he  died  the  people 
thought  he  became  a  god,  and  that  he 
was  represented  by  the  sun*  So  they  wor- 
shiped the  sun,  which  is  contrary  to 
God;s  Word  the  Bible*  The  days  start 
getting  longer  about  December  25,  so 
that  was  considered  the  time  when  the 
sun  was  reborn.  Those  pagans  put  ever- 
green trees  on  Nimrod's  grave  on  De- 
cember 2S,  because  they  thought  that 
Nimrod  did  not  die  but  was  immortal. 
On  this  day  there  was  much  feasting, 
overeating  and  overdrinking,  just  as 
many  do  now  on  Christmas. 

"When  the  ancient  pagans  celebrated 
this  day  they  exchanged  gifts,  as  Chris- 
tendom does  today,  and  as  the  three  wise 
men  did  in  Jesus'  day.  Those  three  wise 
men  were  heathen  religionists  out  of  the 
East,  They  were  stargazers,  and  were 
led  by  a  demonic  light  to  Herod^  that 
they  might  betray  Jesus*  whereabouts  to 
the  cruel  ruler  that  wanted  to  kill  Him, 
This  shows  that  the  early  Christians  did 
not  celebrate  Jesus^  birthday,  that  'in  the 
Scriptures  sinners  alone,  not  saints,  cele- 
brate their  birthday'. 

^'Here  it  quotes  the  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia as  saying  ^Christmas  was  not 
among  the  earliest  festivals  of  the 
church'  and  admits  that  'the  well-known 
solar  feast,  celebrated  December  25,  has 
a  strong  claim  on  the  responsibility  for 
our  Christmas  date'.  The  Catholic  World 
editor  says ;  *It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
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popes  and  councils  in  the  early  Church 
Senberately  placed  a  Christian  festival 
on  or  near  the  day  of  a  previously  hea- 
thenish and  generally  licentious  celebra- 
tion/ 

"My  goodness  I  Here  it  says  that  the 
Century  Dictionary  says  that  Old  Nick 
means  the  Devil  and  refers  to  St.  Nicho- 
las I  And  the  encyclopedia  goes  on  to  tell 
us  that  St.  Nicholas  was  a  Catholic  bish- 
op  of  the  fourth  century  and  was  called 
later  by  the  Dutch  ^Santa  Clans'*  I  never 
dreamed  that  all  this  was  in  back  of 
Christmas!  And  here  ia  still  more*  In 
worshiping  the  sun  as  the  source  of  life 
holly  was  thought  to  be  sacred  because 
it  was  always  green*  Mistletoe  was  spe- 
cially sacred  to  the  pagan  worshipers, 
and  when  a  boy  found  a  girl  under  it  he 
MSsed  her.  The  Christmas  trees,  the 
holly,  the  mistletoe,  the  special  eats,  the 


heavy  drinking,  the  gifts  and  the  date  of 
December  25— all  of  it  is  saturated  with 
heathen  idolatry  and  not  true  Christian- 
ity, And  the  Bible  test  Joan  had  me  read 
shows  the  two  should  never  be  mixed 
together,  Fve  been  blind,  but  the  truth 
has  now  made  me  free  of  such  paganism." 

After  a  thoughtful  pause,  he  turned  to 
his  son  Humphrey  and  ordered,  "For- 
get about  this  Santa  Clans  blasphemy." 

"I  never  believed  it  anyway,  Joe  told 
me  it  was  all  a  fake,"  replied  Humphrey, 

"Joan  told  me  "  volunteered  Joe. 

"The  Watchtower  publications  told 
me  "  chimed  in  Joan, 

Mr,  Meyers  looked  silently  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  children  around  him. 
In' a  quiet  voice  he  saidj  "And  now  IVe 
learned  it,  ^Ont  of  the  mouth  of  babes,' " 
^Psalm  8:2;  Matthew  21 :  16, 
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Uneasy  Comdence  at  Christmastime 

The  foUowingf  editorial  was  published  in  the  New  York  Star  of  December  24,  X948, 
It  is  as  appropriate  now  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  It  reads :  "Thi&  is  an  uneasy  Merry 
Christmas,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  it  is.  While  we  deck  the  halls^  with  wreaths 

i-  of  hoUy^  pile  high  the  red,  green,  blue  and  white  tissue  paper  and  gaily  colored 

ribbons  of  unwrapped  gifts;  aing  carols  (those  of  ua  who  still  do  Bing) ;  admire- 
th6  brightly  lighted  tree  j  and  frolic  with  youngsters,  npw-laden  with  toys>.  some- 
thing of  the  same  conscience  He  stirred  in  the  minds  of  men  nearly  2,000  years 
ago  slips  in  to  plague  ua*  What  is  it,  we  ask  ourselveaT  The  splurge  of  buying  is  over  and  we 
have  indulged  ourselves  with  an  emulation  of  the  Magi,  ea«h  according  to,  or  slightly  beyond 
our  means.  We  rejoice  at  larders  stocked  with  the  sweetmeats  of  the  earth,  even  though  the 
prices  still  are  high.  Then  we  catch  ourselves  looking  at  statistics  on  Christmafi  salesj  find  they 
are  off,  and  find  ourselves  irked  a  bit  that  we  have  so  commercialized  the  season  that  we  think 
of  it  in  terms  of  material  well-being,  *And  on  earth,  peace,  good  will  toward  men/  captures 
men's  imagination  as  it  perhaps  never  did  in  Hie  bellicose  day.  We  hkug  a  act  of  warmakera 
in  Tokyo — but,  with  a  twinge,  we  think  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  of  a  potential  $15,000,- 
000,000  outlay  for  armaments,  of  a  western  alliance,  of  a  cold  war  stil!  going  on.  And  some  of 
our  churchmen  say  a  hot  one  fought  in  His  name  against  the  *anti-Christ'  of  the  East  would 
be  justified,  forgetting  that  the  masses  involved  on  the  other  side  also  worship  Him  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  the  Prince  of  Peace*  We  in  the  West  proelaim  a  civtlization  built  on  His  philoso- 
phy, generously  cast  our  surplus  loaves  across  the  waters,  and  sit  back  to  await  the  world's 
gratitude  in  good  behavior*  Bnt  'man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,'  nor  by  preachment  alone, 
but  by  a  faith  backed  with  worts.  The  yellow,  the  red,  the  black  men  of  Asia  and  Africa  doubt 
not  our  ability  to  perform  the  iiiiraeles  of  the  machine  age;  but  looking  at  our  own  south- 
land, at  our  uneasy  piling  up  of  armaments,  at  our  toleration  of  race  discrimination,  at  our 
inability  to  persi^ade  ourselves  and  others  to  the  great  values  He  gave  us,  they  see  us  through 
a  Thomas'  eyes— and  with  considerable  logic*^^ 
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HAVE  you  lost  an  arm 
or  a  leg  in  an  auto 
accident?  Were  some  of 
your  arteries  or  nerves 
shot  away  or  shattered  hi  tlie  last  war? 
Do  cataracts  blind  your  eyes?  Have  your 
teeth  or  hair  fallen  out?  Has  arthritis 
frozen  your  joints?  Have  a  hole  in  your 
skull  that  needs  plugging  up?  Need  a 
new  roof  in  your  mouth  ?  Or  do  you  need 
a  replacement  for  your  lungs,  kidneys  or 
heart?  If  so,  you  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  there  are  many  shops  around 
the  country  that  are  now  in  the  business 
of  supplying  "spare  parts"  for  the  hu- 
man  body,  both  natural  and  artificial. 

The  best-known  natural-replacement 
part  is  the  cornea  for  the  eye,  the  clear 
membrane  that  covers  the  iris  of  the 
eyeball.  If  you  knock  the  window  out  of 
your  house,  or  if  the  windshield  of  your 
automobile  is  scratched  or  cloudy,  you 
get  new  glass  to  replace  the  old*  Like- 
wise, if  "the  windows  of  the  eyes"  are 
damaged  or  defective  they  can,'  in  many 
instances,  be  replaced  by  transplanting 
good  corneas  from  other  people*s  eyes. 
But  few  p e opl e  would  sacrifice  their 
sight  in  order  that  another  might  see, 
and  even  if  they  were  willing  to  do  so  it 
might  lead  to  double  miserj^;  for  if  the 
transfer  should  be  unsuccessful,  then 
two  persons  would  be  blind  instead  of 
one. 

This  led  to  the  setting  tip  in  1945  of 
an  "eye  bank'*  to  which  people  could  will 
their  eyes.  At  death  the  hospital  is  then 
free  to  remove  such  ^'willed"  corneas  be- 
fore decay  sets  in,  and  preserve  them  un- 
til needed.  It  makes  no  difference  wheth- 
er the  corneas  are  from  those  of  a  still- 
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bom  baby  or  from  an  old  man  of  70,  as 
long  as  they  are  healthy.  And  not  only  the 
corneas  are  placed  on  ice  in  the  ''bank*^ 
but  also  the  humor,  the  clear  gelatinous 
substance  that  fills  the  eyeball  It  is 
bottled  and  put  in  a  deep-freeze  unit  for 
use  in  eyes  where  blood  clots  form* 

During  the  first  two  years  after  the 
eye  bank  was  set  up  more  than  600  cor- 
neas were  donated-  Specialists  in  graft- 
ing sprouted  up  fast,  so  that  in  three 
years,  instead  of  10  or  15,  there  were 
over  90  capable  of  performing  this  deli- 
cate surgery.  Not  all  the  250,000  blind 
people  in  the  country  will  be  able  to  have 
their  sight  restored  through  transplanted 
corneas.  If  their  optic  nerves  or  retinas 
are  damaged,  or  if  they  have  poor  mus- 
cle control,  then  replacement  of  the  tiny 
front  window  will  do  no  good.  Statistics 
show  that  many  transplantings  are  un- 
successful, and  some  cloud  up  from  un- 
known reasons.  So  unless  a  person  is 
practically  blind,  better  to  get  along  with 
poor  sight  than  gamble  with  the  possible 
loss  of  sight  altogether- 
Need  a  new  jaw  or  a  shinbone,  or  a 
vertebra  for  your  broken  back?  You  can 
now  get  these  replacement  parts  and 
many  others  for  the  framework  upon 
which  you  are  hung.  Heretofore,  a  per- 
son requiring  a  bone  graft  had  to  have 
a  piece  of  bone  taken  from  another  part 
of  his  owA  body,  or  a  friendly  donor  had 
to  undergo  an  operation  to  supply  the 
needed  bone.  Now.  all  the  surgeon  ha^  to 
do  is  to  go  down  to  the  deep-freeze  com- 
partment in  the  hospital  and  select  ,a 
piece  of  frozen  bone  for  the  job  at  hand. 
In  1946  a  couple  of  ''bone  lockers^'  were 
set  up  in  New  York  hospitals  where 
pieces  of  bones  sealed  in  jars  were  kept 
at  temperatures  of  10  to  20  degrees  be- 
low aero*  Supplies  for  these  surgical 
stockpiles  were  obtained  from  amputa- 
tions and  from  healthy  persons  who  met 
with  sudden  death. 
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The  great  success  in  bone-grafting  is 
dn«  to  th«  fact  that  the  replRcement  part 
is  actually  living  cells  that  soon  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  body*  One  sur- 
vey showed  that  out  of  104  eases  only  4 
developed  any  complications,  A  22-year- 
old  girl,  a  victim  of  poliomyelitis,  has 
her  spine  propped  up  with  bones  from 
nine  different  individuals.  With  more 
and  more  hospitals  throughout  the  coun- 
try setting  up  ''hone  hanks'',  it  will  not  be 
long  before  every  community  will  have 
its  own  deep-freeze  unit  well  stocked 
with  a  good  supply  of  bones  of  every  size 
and  shape  for  the  repair  of  local  frames. 

Other  "Second-Hand"  Parts 

Cartilage  is  another  name  tor  the 
''gristle^'  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
body*  It  ia  a  tough,  flexible  substance  re- 
sembling to  some  extent  certain  synthetic 
plastics.  Most  useful  in  plastic  surgery 
on  noses  and  ears,  and  for  facial  repair 
work,  cartilage  in  times  past  was  taken 
from  the  patient's  own  ribs  or  hipbone. 
But  now  regular  cartilage  banks  are  set 
np.  The  idea  of  storing  this  gristle  is  not 
new»  but  for  a  long  time  its  storage  was 
unsuccessful  because  it  was  hard  stuff  to 
preserve.  Finally,  it  was  learned  that  if 
kept  in  a  refrigerator  in  a  special  salt  so- 
lution which  is  changed  weekly  it  could 
be  kept  for  two  years  without  spoiling. 
A  few  doctors  report  great  success  over 
a  five-year  period  in  which  they  per- 
formed 375  cartilage  graftings. 

Smaller,  yet  very  important,  "bank 
accounts"  have  been  opened  for.  human 
arteries  and  nerves.  A  good  artery  from 
an  accident  victim  is  placed  as  the  lining 
in  a  metal  tube  made  of  vitalliura  so  that 
the  ends  of  the  artery  extend  beyond  the 
tube*  These  are  folded  back  to  form  eufits 
over  the  ends  of  the  tube.  The  whole  is 
then  quick-froaen  and  kept  until  needed- 
In  replacing  a  section  the  ends  of  the 
broken  artery  are  simply  slipped  over 
the  frozen  cuffs,  tied  with  silk,  and  the 
whole,  tube  and  all^  is  sewed  up  in  the 
body  of  the  patient 
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i>ierve  replacements  are  even  more 
niarveloos  when  one  considers  their  del- 
icate nature.  If  only  severed,  nerves  can 
be  "glued"  together  with  special  cement, 
but  if  a  section  of  nerve  is  torn  away 
completely,  it  must  be  replaced  if  paraly- 
sis is  to  be  prevented.  Freshly  removed 
nerves  are  quick-frozen  and  later  de- 
hydrated in  high  vacuum  and  stored  in 
sealed  containers  until  needed.The  Rub- 
sians  were  among  the  first  to  remove 
such  nerve  fragments  ^rom  battle  casual- 
ties and  use  them  to  patch  up  the  war- 
torn  legs  and  arms  of  soldiers.  Another 
report  tells  of  28  peripheral  nerve  graft- 
ings, most  of  which  were  very  successful. 
Of  these  one  was  outstanding  indeed.  It 
involved  the  connecting  together  of  six 
nerves  from  a  shoulder  with  17  nerve 
endings  in  an  arm,  a  feat  unparalleled 
in  surgery* 

Skin-graftingj  for  long  a  slow,  tedious 
and  not  too  efficient  operation,  has  in  re- 
cent times  received  a  great  impetus, 
thanks  for  the  Brown  Electro-Denna- 
tome.  This  instrument  peels  as  much  skin 
off  in  5  minutes  as  formerly  took  3Q  to 
45  minutes.  As  a  result  many,  many  more 
victims  of  burns  and  accidents  need  not 
be  cursed  with  scarfaces,  but  may  have 
their  faces  and  arms  patched  over  with 
skin  as  good  as  new. 

A  line  of  research  having  far-reaching 
and  intriguing  posBibilities  has  been 
that  carried  on  by  a  number  of  individ- 
uals in  an  attempt  to  replace  pulled-out 
teeth  with  others  that  will  take  root  and 
grow.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  such 
a  thing  becomes  possible  then  tooth 
banks  could  be  set  up  similar  to  the  oth- 
er spare-part  collections*  One  dentist  in 
California,  advancing  along  this  line,  re- 
placed extracted  molars  with  young  wis- 
dom tooth  fauds^  and  out  of  35  cases  he 
claims  33  were  successful*  The  operation 
is  limited  to  those  between  12  and  19 
years  of  age,  for  by  that  time  their  jaw 
formation  is  about  set  and  their  wisdom 
teeth  are  still  in  the  budding  stage. 

Replacing  lost  blood,  the  body*s  most 
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importwit  fluidj  with  other  people's  blood 
is  now  ELLmost  as  common  a  practice  as 
driving  your  ear  into  a  service  station 
and  having  a  quart  of  oil  poured  in*  And, 
as  crankcases  are  drained  and  refilled,  so 
also  is  the  blood,  in  some  eases,  complete- 
ly changed  in  a  person's  body.  Sometimes 
a  newborn  baby  is  cursed  with  the  dread 
disease  known  as  erytbroblastis,  is  jaun- 
diced, and'^has  a  red  blood  cell  count 
only  half  that  of  normal — all  because  the 
Ell  factor  of  its  blood  is  a  different  type 
from  that  of  the  mother.  The  procedure 
in  such  eases  is  to  drain  out  the  baby's 
poisoned  blood  and  replace  it  with  the 
opposite  type. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  this  procedure, 
or,  for  that  matter,  blood  transfusions  in 
general^  much  could  be  said.  But  the  es- 
sential thing  is  that  true  Christians  and 
believers  in  the  Bible  are  commanded  by 
Holy  Scripture  "to  abstain  ,  ,  .  from 
blood'^  (Acts  15:6-29;  Leviticus  7:26, 
27;  17:1042)  Blood  transfusions  vio- 
late God's  laws  concerning  the  sanctity 
of  blood.  If  such  violate  the  Life-givei^s 
laws,  then  instead  of  being  life-savers, 
blood  transfusions  are  ultimate  death- 
dealers, — See  Awake  I  September  22, 
1949,  p,  25. 

Artificial  Replacement  Parts 

Just'  as  a  well-equipped  i?epair  shop 
c<frries  stocks  of  extra  parts  for  the  ma- 
chines  it  services,  so  the  modern  hospital 
has  on  hand  not  only  natural  s-pare  parts 
but  also  many  substitute  materials  with 
which  to  rebuild  and  fix  up  human  ipa- 
chinery.  Several  metals  are  used  in  such 
repair  work  in  the  form  of  pins,  nails^ 
plates,  tubing  and  wire  meshing.  When 
brain  tumors  and  abscesses  are  removed 
stainless-steel  wire  mesh  is  used  like  the 
reinforcement  in  concrete  in  filling  up 
the  hole  in  the  skull,  which  sometimes  is 
an  inch  and.  a  half  in  diameter. 

Vitallium,  an  alloy  of  cobalt,  chromi- 
um and  nickel,  is  another  metal  used  for 
mending  breaks  in  the  human  body.  Like 
stainless   steel   it   is   noncorrosive   and 
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nonirritating,  and  therefore,  in  ^e  form 
of  plates,  pins  or  braces,  it  can  be  left 
in  the  flesh  for  the  lifetime  of  the  body. 
In  one  outstanding  case,  where  a  10^ 
year-old  girl's  throat  was  almost  closed 
shut  with  scar  tissue  following  the  re- 
moval of  her  tonsils  and  adenoids,  yital- 
liimi  provided  her  with  an  artificial 
throat  and  thus  saved  her  life.  The  cast- 
metal  throat  was  covered  with  a  film  of 
skin  and  then  put  in  place  and  worn  by 
the  girl  for  seven  months.  When  the  skin 
was  completely  grafted,  the  metal  throat 
was  removed,  and  after  4  years  with  no 
sign  of  returned  scar  tissue  the  girl  won 
a. superior  rating  as  a  soprano  in  a  state 
high  school  contest- 
Tantalum  is  one  of  the  rarer  metals 
of  the  earth,  and,  unlike  stainless  steel  or 
vitallium,  it  is  malleable  and  soft  and 
can  be  rolled  out  into  thin  foil  only 
1/4000  of  an  inch  thick,  or  it  can  be 
drawn  into  wire  thread  one-fourth  the 
diameter  of  a  human  hair.  More  than 
30,000  feet  of  such  suture  was  used  dur- 
ing the  war  to  tie  severed  nerves  and 
blood  vessels  together.  Wire  gauze  made 
of  tantalum  has  been  successfully  used 
to  repair  large  ruptures  in  fat  people 
where  their  tissues  are  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  together. 

Substitute  Joints*  Limbs, 

Teeth,  Eyes,  Hair 

An  artificial  hip  joints  consisting  of  an 
18-inch  steel  shaft  with  a  plastic  ball  on 
the  end,  has  already  been  tried  out.  The 
shaft  is  hanunered  into  the  thigh  bone 
and  the  plastic  knob  fits  into -the  socket 
of  the  pelvis.  So  .  successful  has  this 
proved,  it  ia  now  hoped  that  a  similar 
shoulder  joint  can  be  perfected. 

There  are  something  like  350,000  add- 
ed yearly  to  the  list  of  23,000,000  dis- 
abled Americans — victims  of  poliomye- 
litis, wars  and  accidents.  Many  of  these 
are  held  together  with  mechanical  braces 
on  their  necks,  backs  and  limbs.  Plenty 
of  others,  one-armed  and  one-legged  peo- 
ple, are  hobbling  around  on  artificial 
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limbs.  But  instead  of  turning  out  the 
heavy,  clumsy  old  pirate-style  peg  legs, 
the  modem  arni-and-leg  shops  are  pro- 
ducing aluminum-weight,  free-riding 
limbs  with  knee  and  ankle  joints,  sponge 
rubber  toes,  and  felted  soles.  In  place  of 
the  burdensome  harness  straps,  modern 
limbs  are  held  ii^  place  by  vacuum.  One 
make  of  leg  even  allows  the  toes  of  the 
foot  to  swing  to  the  side  through  a  4-inch 
are  to  mimic  the  natural  foot  when  walk- 
ing. Thus  much  of  the  awkwardness  and 
discomfort  of  former  models  is  elimi- 
nated. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  new,  powerful, 
sensitivej  lifelike  hands  and  arms  that 
have  been  invented.  When  this  mechan- 
ical  hand  is  covered  with  a  molded  plas- 
tic glove  the  deception  is  practically  com- 
plete. These  gloves  come  in  five  skin 
colors,  five  sizes  and  two  degrees  of  vein 
prominencesj  with  inserted  hairs  on  the 
hacks  to  match  the  natural  hand  on  all 
points. 

So  common  are  some  artificial  devic- 
es that  only  passing  mention  of  them 
needs  to  be  made.  Rotating  glass  eyes 
for  the  one-eyed:  toupees  and  wigs  for 
the  baldheaded;  false  teeth,  bridges  and 
plates  for  the  aged;  glasses  for  the  dim- 
eyed  ;  arch  supports  for  the  weak-footed ; 
padding  for  sagging  shoulders;  girdles 
for  flabby  muscles;  *falsies''  for  relaps- 
ing breasts*  Even  the  artful  powders, 
rouges,  lipsticks,  hair  dyes,  etc.^  of  the 
cosmetic  manufacturer  are  extensively 
used  as  substitutes  when  the  radiant 
beauty  of  youth  begins  to  fade. 

Artificial  Organs 

Replacing  exterior  parts  of  the  human 
body  is  wonderful  enough,  but  when  ma- 
chines can  take  over  the  duties  of  organs 
on  the  inside  it  is  little  short  of  a  mira- 
cle. If  the  hard-working  kidneys,  which 
normally  are  capable  of  removing  poi- 
sonous impurities  from  as  much  as  800 
gallons  of  blood  per  day,  become  over- 
loaded and  break  down  there  are  arti- 
ficial kidneys  able  to  take  over  the  job 
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and  thus  extend  a  person's  spau  of  Itfe 
a  few  months  or  years.  The  first  of  these 
machines  were  as  big  as  bathtubs, 
weighed  a  hundred  pounds,-  and  were 
able  to  remove  an  ounce  of  urea  from  the 
blood  in  an  hour's  time.  The  later  models^ 
working  on  the  same  general  principle  of 
osmosis,  are  only  about  a  foot  square  and 
weigh  a  mere  ten  pounds.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  kidneys  in  order  for 
these  robots  to  take  over.  A  tube  is  sim- 
ply inserted  in  the  artery  of  the  patienf  s 
wrist  and  after  the  blood  is  run  through 
the  machine  it  is  returned  to  the  body 
through  a  vein.  This"  permits  the  over- 
worked organs  to  recover  and  again  take 
up  their  normal  duties. 

Eobot  hearts  and  lungs  probably  rep- 
resent the  height  of  achievement  in  sub- 
stitutes for  human  organs.  In  emergency 
cases  there  is  an  external  glass  lung^  no 
bigger  than  a  clenched  fist,  that  oxygen- 
ates the  blood  and  frees  it  from  carbon 
dioxide.  The  cardiopulmonary  machinej 
a  combination  artificial  lung  and  heart, 
has  proved  itself  capable  of  takiiig  over 
the  duties  of  the  heart  for  more  than  a 
half  hour  at  a  time  while  surgery  is  per- 
formed on  the  heart.  Venous  blood  is 
shunted  around  the  heart,  through  the 
machinej  and  after  oxygenating  it  it  is 
returned  to  the  aorta,  or  great  artery, 
where  it  flows  to  the  brain.  Most  intri- 
cate, this  machine  prevents  sedimenta- 
tion, co*ntrols  the  temperature,  removes 
air  bubbles,  controls  rate  of  oxygenation, 
prevents  loss  of  water,  separates  the 
blood's  red  coloring  matter,  and  reduces 
the  sugar  in  the  blood. 

But,  however  wonderful  and  useful 
these  spare  parts  may  seem,  they  are 
still  very  poor  substitutes.  This  is  be- 
cause man's  scientific  learning  is  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  duplicating  the  alto- 
gether marvelous  design  and  efficiency  of 
the  human  body.  Of  a  truth,  only  the 
Almighty  God,  Jehovah^  can  and  will 
restore  broken  and  deformed  men  of 
good-will  to  the  state  of  perfection  once 
enjoyed  in  Eden. 
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At  in  1776,  can  taxation  now  lead  to  tyranny? 


MANY  people  who  read  the  figures  on 
taxation  submitted  by  learned 
ihough  confusing  economists  do  not 
realize  that  those  endless  figTires  repre- 
sent little  ^ords  hacking  away  at  Amer- 
ican freedom*  This  article  attempts  in 
simple  language  to  present  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  responsible  economists  and 
politicians  on  the  very  dismal  outlook 
that  government  spending  forebodes. 

Have  you  ever  complained  about  the 
high  cost  of  foodt  Your  taxes  are  costing 
you  more.  In  1947  food  cost  Americans 
|i7i  billion,  taxes  $54J  billion^  which 
computed  per  person  comes  to  $330  for 
food  and  $371  for  taxes.  On  a  pair  of 
shoes^  502  different  taxes  are  levied. 
Only  the  very  rich  worry  mncb  abont 
the  fact  that  federal  income  tax  takes  up 
to  around  90  percent  of  large  incomes. 

But  have  you  considered  how  states 
and  municipalities  are  "fishing  in  the 
same  stream"  1  On  this  one  tax  author- 
ity points  out:  "Thus  if  a  person  is  a 
'citizen'  of  Delaware,  maintains  a  'per- 
manent abode  in  New  York',  and  spends 
'a  portion  of  the 
taxable  year'  in 
California,  he 
will  be  taxed  by 
all  three  states," 
If  jovL  live  in 
Philadelphia  or 
certain  other  cit- 
ies»  you  will  also 
pay  a  personal 
income  tax  to  the 
city. 

If  you  drive  a  motor  vehicle,  besides 
the  multiple  taxes  added  in  the  purchase 
price,  you  are  taxed  for  this  privilege 
by  federal,  state  and  often  local  govern* 
ment  Local  governments  also,  figure  in 
the  ''crazy-quilt  pattern"  of  taxation  by 
adding  their  own  ''take"  on  death,  gift, 
tobacco,  alcohol  and  other  tax  levies  aU 
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ready  exacted  at  the  federal  and  state 
levels. 

The  impetus  to  taxation  increase  has, 
of  course,  been  war.  But  other  wars  have 
never  brought  the  mountain  of  debt  piled 
up  by  World  War  IL  Up  until  World 
War  I,  the  federal  government  relied 
mainly  on  excise  duties  (chiefly  liquor 
and  tobacco)  and  customs  for  revenue. 
Then  came  1945,  of  dubious  taxation  dis- 
tinction. "In  the  one  year  of  1945  the  gov- 
ernment spent  more  than  it  had  spent 
from  the  inauguration  of  President 
Washington  to  the  administration  of 
President  ]f[oover — 140  years  and  includ- 
ing World  War  I."  This  all-time  peak 
climbed  above  the  $100-billion  level. 
After  1933  the  government  threw  away 
the  principle  of  balancing  the  budget. 
From  1933  through  1947  the  United 
States  collected  $248*5  billion  in  taxes 
and  spent  $485  billion.  If  a  family  spent 
almost  twice  as  much  as  it  earned  for 
14  years,  a  school  child  could  tell  you 
that  the  family  would  *'go  broke'\- 
This  article  began  to  show  how  far  the 

United  States 
has  progressed 
toward  ''social- 
ism", sometimes 
referred  to  as 
the  '^welfare 
state^',  BritaiOj 
with  government 
ownership  of 
most  business, 
socialized  medi- 
cine and  other 
federal  services,  supported  at  a  cost  of 
40  percent  of  the  national  income,  exhib- 
its ^'democratic  socialism''  in  operatic^. 
Despite  this  "terrific  take''  from  its  sub- 
jects, Britain  has  been  recently  forced  to 
a  doubtful  expedient,  a  one-third  deval- 
uation of  the  pound.  Therefore  many 
question  why  America  should  follow  in 
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Britaiii's  footsteps  when  Britain  herself 
stays  barely  afloat  largely  through  Amer* 
lean  support*  How  then  can  the  United 
States  do  better  for  herself  by  adopting 
socialism  f  It  reminds  one  of  the  dnink 
being  helped  by  the  sober  man,  who  de- 
cides to  get  dnink  himself  in  order  to 
help  his  intoxicated  companion  better. 

How  big  has  American  government 
then  become,  or  how  far  has  it  gone  On 
the  road  to  socialismt  At  present  Sena- 
tor Byrd  estimates  that  all  taxes  have 
reached  nearly  30  percent  of  ur  national 
income.  The  entire  personal  income  of 
most  of  the  western  states  is  required 
just  io  iinanee  IJncle  Sam,  And  this  does 
not  inclnde  state  governmental  costs. 
Government  is  gigantic  in  other  ways :  It 
ovf^s  24  percent  of  all  the  land,  an  equiv- 
alent in  area  of  seventeen  of  the  western 
states;  "it  is  now  in  business  to  such  an 
extent  that  our  biggest  manufacturing 
concern  looks  like  a  bicycle  shop  in  com- 
parison/' 

Government  ownership  increases  tax- 
ation for  two  reasons ;  "First,  it  removes 
one  more  source  of  income  from  which 
it  can  collect  taxes*  Secondly*  it  adds  one 
more  possible  source  of  cost,  which  the 
-people  must  pay  for  by  more  taxes/'  Nor 
is  government  noted  for  its  economical 
manner  of  running  businesses. 

Summing  up  the  tax  situation  Webster 
says:  "How  bad  is  taxation,  and  how 
does  it  affect  our  lives^  our  economy,  our 
country?  Its  filching  finders  reach  out  at 
the  unborn  baby^  grabbing  at  the  food, 
the  medical  care  and  hospitalization  of 
its  mother  and  the  layette  prepared  for 
its  arrival.  Those  grasping,  itching  fin- 
gers will  follow  and  clutch  at  the  child 
throughout  its  life,  and  like  ghouls,  dese* 
crate  its  final  resting  place.  Its  every 
need,  comfort  and  luxury  will  be  less 
plentiful  and  more  costly — at  school, 
play,  home,  work,  business^  and  retire- 
ment— all  because  of  taxes.  No  thing  it 
will  ever  own  or  use  can  escape  msLny  of 
the  myriad  forms  of  taxation."  {Vital 
Speeches,  May  15^  1948)  Excessive  taxa- 
tion has  another  terrible  implication* 
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De^ructUm  of  Freedom 

Note  the  warning  of  Britain  published 
in  the  Economist  of  London;  "A  state 
which  taxes  away  40  percent  of  all  in- 
comes, and  much  more  of  the  incomes  of 
its  successful  and  energetic,  is  killing  the 
motive  power  that  *keeps  it  alive.  ,  ,  , 
The  long  continuation  of  taxation  any- 
thing like  40  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come will  ruin  the  country."  (March  1948, 
quoted  in  Time  magazine,  March  28, 
1949,  p.  27}  Time  exijlaina  that  the  heavy 
taxation  leaves  nothing  for  savings^  has 
almost  impoverished  the  middle  class, 
who  were  looked  to  in  the  past  to  invest 
their  savings  in  British  enterprises. 
Capital  investments  came  from  private 
in^viduals.  This  source  is  now  gone,  so 
that  when  new  machines,  new  equipment 
is  needed,  they  must  be  bought  by  the 
government.  In  order  to  do  this  govern- 
ment must  increase  its  taxes. 

The  "un-merry-go-round"  is  self-accel- 
erating, all  controls  thrown  to  the  winds. 
If  this  analog;^^  were  followed  the  out- 
come would  evidently  witness  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  merry-^o-round  through 
its  self-generated  centrifugal  force.  Per- 
haps there  would  be  some  pieces  left, 
even  some  hobby  horses,  but  as  an  or- 
ganized, functioning  vehicle  it  would  be 
no  more.  The  question  then  for  determi- 
nation'is,  Can  this  happen  to  democracy? 

The  opinion  of  many  economists  is 
that  excessive  taxation  will  eventually 
destroy  the  American  way  of  life,  Her- 
man Steinkaus,  president  of  the  U.  S* 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  evaluates  the  sit- 
uation darkly;  "The  history  of  other  na- 
tions over  the  centuries  is  that  when  the 
national  government  takes  over  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  people's  total  income 
in  taxes,  it  virtually  becomes  its  master 
instead  of  its  servant."  In  America,  the 
prognosis  of  the  tax  disease,  just  as  in 
England,  brings  destruction  of  private 
enterprise  followed  by  government  own- 
ership. A  tax  on  business  as  such  is  thus, 
in  the  final  analysis,  a  tax  on  enterprise. 

Just  how  taxation   destroys  private 
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enterprise  can  be  observed  iw  an  exag- 
gerated degree  by  observing  its  opera^ 
tion  on  those  in  the  high  brackets.  One 
weal  thy  business  executive  e  stimated 
that  an  investment  of  $30,000,000  in  a  pa- 
per factory  would  bring  about  $9,000j000 
gross  profits.  Of  the  net  profits  of  only 
$2,500,000  after  all  expenses,  the  govern- 
ment exacts  a  corporation  tax  of  another 
million,  leaving  $1,500,000  for  dividends. 
As  the  Businessman  is  already  in  the 
80%  bracket  the  government  would  take 
$1,250,000  of  the  dividend,  leaving  the 
businessman  $250^000  on  a  risk  of  thirty 
million,  less  than  one  percent.  Faced 
with  these  facts,  the  man  did  not  pur- 
chase the  paper  factory,  which  would 
have  given  employment  to  many.  In- 
stead, he  decided  to  purchase  2  percent 
tax-exempt  municipal  or  government 
bonds.  Thereby  went  more  backing  to 
the  government,  which  all  know  is  not 
only  extravagant  but  corrupt  and  graf t- 
ing. 

No  tears  need  be  shed  for  the  man  who 
had  only  $250,000  for  his  trouble,  but  the 
small  investor  also  goes  through  the  tax 
meat-grinder.  Says  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  article  "Capitalism*s  Worst 
Foes  Aren't  Keds  at  All" :  "It  is  all  very 
well  to  wave  the  atomic  bomb  at  enemies, 
but  we  shall  not  have  much  to  save  if 
some  curb  is  not  placed  on  those  at  home 
who  are  responeible  for  the  endless  ex- 
pansion of  bureaucracy  and  the  contin- 
ual rise  of  government  cost/'  (April  14, 
1948) 

All  agree  that  the  high  tax  on  business 
is  destroying  individual  initiative.  Ma- 
gill  expresses  it  thus :  **With  the  present 
scalfe  of  taxation  we  have  put  the  brake 
on  men^s  initiative  to  a  dangerous  de- 
gree by  piling  heavier  and  heavier  bur- 
dens on  them  as  they  try  to  climb  the 
ladder."  Small  investors  are  so  much 
affected  by  this  condition  through  pur- 
chase of  securities  as  trust  funds,  annu- 
ities, etc.,  that  they  hold  a  large  share  in 
business,  "If  this  goes  on  a  little  longer '' 
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says  one  editor,  "the  idea  of  helping  the 
worker  and  the  *little  f elloV  by  bashing 
American  business  over  the  head  may 
lose  its  appeal/' 

Just  in  passing  it  might  be  well  to  add 
that  federal  aid  to  states  and  price-fixing 
also  hurry  along  the  socialistic  process. 
One  writer,  pointing  out  that  the  govern- 
ment has  no  money  except  what  is  taken 
from  the  states,  never  returning  all  that 
it  collects,  compares  this  device  to  tak- 
ing blood  out  of  one  arm  of  the  patient, 
spilling  a  little  in  between  and  injecting 
his  own  blood  into  the  other  arm.  Many 
states  are  now  balking  at  this  type  of 
"transfusion". 

After  socialism  then  whatT  "Given  BXa- 
bitious  and  unscrupulous  leaders  with 
socialistic  tendencies,  how  easily  can  the 
fruits  of  taxation  be  socialism."  After 
the  ''regimented  economy^',  the  "planned 
state"  "the  next  post-graduate  degree  is 
T.S/™the  Police  State."  Could  this 
mean  first  the  English  version  "with  a 
slight  Russian  accent  or  undertone"! 
Thus  "individual  liberty  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  government  spending  and 
taxation"  {Vital  Speeches,  May  15, 
1948) 

The  welfare  state  has  never  proved 
satisfactory.  Being  told  what  to  do, 
where  to  do  it,  and  when  to  do  it  is  slav- 
ery. Such  type  of  slavery  may  give  secu- 
rity, but  not  a  security  in  freedom  to 
pursue  individual  happiness.  TJp  to  the 

E resent  time  no  other  nation  has  been  as 
igh  in  its  living  standard  as  the  United 
States  or  as  free  for  individual  action 
and  initiative.  But  is  that  all  being  now 
periled  by  the  spree  of  spending  f 

Students  of  the  Scriptures  see  even 
more  in  this^apparently  haphazard  pace 
of  government.  The  current,  powered  by 
the  invisible  forces  of  Satan,  hurries  m 
nations  to  the  Dead  Sea  of  Armageddon. 
Let  the  wise  take  notice  and  act  with  dis- 
cretion by  learning  the  Lord's  way  to 
safety,  and  His  provision  of  a  Theocrat- 
ic government  to  replace  aU  kinds  of  im* 
perfect  human  rule. 
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Bad  Conscience  Begins 

CONSCIENCE  is  that  faculty  of  tlie 
mind  by  ivhich  the  human  creature 
realizes  and  distinctly  perceives  or  ap- 
preciates that  the  course  of  action  taken 
by  him  is  right  or  wrong.  Men  "shew  the 
work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts, 
their  conscience  also  bearing  witness, 
and  their  thoughts  the  mean  while  accus- 
ing or  else  excusing  one  another'',  (Ko- 
mans  2 :  15 ;  see  also  2  Corinthians  1 :  12 
and  1  Peter  3 :  16}  Before  Adam  the  first 
man  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  he  knew  it 
was  wrongj  because  God  had  told  him  so. 
He  also  Imew  that  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  nude,  but,  being  innocent,  they  were 
not  ashamed* — Genesis  2- 17, 25, 

Wlien  Adam  and  Eve  had  taken  the 
course  of  action  in  violation  of  God's 
law,  they  distinctly  perceived  and  appre- 
ciated that  they  had  done  wrongs  and  a 
realization  of  their  nakedness  was  evi- 
dence to  them  that  they  had  done  wrong. 
They  were  fearful  and,  trying  to  hide 
their  nakedness,  they  hid  themselves.  Be- 
fore committing  their  act  they,  of  course, 
possessed  the  faculty  of  min3,  and  now 
that  faculty  of  tlie  mind  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  because  of  their  wrongful  act. 
But  there  was  no  expression  of  regret 
because  of  their  ungrateful  deed  and  act 
of  rebellion.  They  sewed  fig  leaves  to- 
gether and  covered  their  nakedness* 
Their  act  of  doing  so  in  no  way  indicated 
that  they  had  been  lifted  to  a  higher 
i-ealm  of  thought'  as  founders  of  a  self- 
righteous  "legion  of  decency'\  It  shows 
that  their  conscience  condemned  tliem  as 
criminals.  (Genesis  3:7-10)  Their  show- 
ing of  fear  was  another  evidence  that 
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their  conscience  condemned  them  and 
they  knew  before  God  they  were  wrong. 

The  clergy  have  time  and  again  said 
that,  they  exercised  their  sexual  func- 
tions and  that  this  was  what  was  meant 
by  violating  God's  law  against  eating 
forbidden  fruit.  Such  clergy  conclusion 
is  worse  than  absurd,  for  the  Scriptures 
clearly  show  that  this  was  not  what  they 
did.  The  Bible  plainly  shows  that  God 
had  forbidden  them  to  partake  of  this 
fruit  and  that  their  act  in  doing  so  was 
that  which  was  wrong,  because  it  showed 
rebellion  and  disloyalty  to  God, 

On  the  same  day  God  called  them  to 
account.  There  was  no  expression  of  re- 
gret on  their  part  nor  manifestation  of 
repentance.  They  began  to  offer  proof 
tending  toward  excuse  or  self-justifica- 
tion- The  woman  blamed  the  serpent. 
The  man  blamed  both  the  woman  and 
his  Creator,  sayings  "The  woman  whom 
thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me 
of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat."  (Genesis 
3:12)  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  statement  is  that,  if  God  had  left 
Adam  alone  in  the  garden  and  not  given 
him  the  woman,  the  wrongful  act  would 
not  have  been  committed,  and  that 
therefore  God  was  partially  responsible 
for  the  wrong. 

The  Devil  has  ever  tried  to  induce  men 
to  believe  that  God  is  responsible  for  the 
sufferings  and  woes  of  mankind.  Doubt- 
less he  made  that  suggestion  to  Adam  at 
the  time  that  Adam  sought  to  blame 
somebody  else  and  justify  himself.  This 
proves  conclusively  that  Adam  did  not 
express  any  regret  or  sorrow  for  having 
displeased  or  grieved  his  Creator  Jeho- 
vah God* 
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The  act  of  sin  and  rebellion  on  the 
part  of  God^s  creatures  could  not  go  un- 
noticed or  unpunished.  Punishment  must 
follow  swiftly  or  God's  law  would  be  a 
nullity  and  His  universal  government  a 
farce;  and  sin  now  begun  would  wreck 
His  universe,  God  proceeded  to  enter 
judgment  against  man  in  harmony  with 
the  law  which  He  had  announcedj  that 
death  would  result  from  their  sin.  Be- 
cause  the  woman  had  assumed  a  superior 
position  and  had  run  ahead  of  her  hus- 
band and  blazed  the  trail  in  disobedience, 
she  must  suffer  some  things  in  addition 
to  the  penalty  of  death.  During  her  life 
God  declared  that  she  must  be  subject 
to  her  husband  and  conceive  and  bring 
forth  her  children  in  sorrow. 

Adam  and  Ms  wife,  under  the  terms  of 
God's  ."judgment,  were  to  continue  to  ex- 
ist for  a  time,  and  during  that  existence 
they  must  be  deprived  of  the  peace  and 
joy  of  life*  By  their  wrongful  act  their 
right  to  life  was  forfeited.  Within  the 
allotted  time  provided  by  the  law  they 
must  return  to  the  dust  of  the  earth  from 
which  man  was  taken.  They  must  leave 
their  perfect  and  happy  home  and  go  out 
into  that  part  of  the  earth  that  would 
produce  thorns  and  thistles. .  Against 
these  they  must  battle  to  get  their  bread 
and  eat  it  m  the  sweat  of  their  face,  and 
thus  continue  until  the  judgment  be  com- 
pleted in  their  death.  While  the  penalty 
was  death,  the  issue  that  had  npw  arisen 
respecting  Jehovah's  universal  sover- 
eignty caused  Him  to  enforce  that  penal- 
ty in  such  a  way  that  they  did  not  die  in- 
stantly. So  He  drove  them  out  of  Eden. 

Adam's  control  over  the  animals  was 
now  gone  and  he  was  no  longet  in  God's 
image  as  God's  representative  on  the 
earth-  He  was  no  longer  in  God's  likeness 
in  having  that  perfect  balance  of  the 
faculties  of  justice,  wisdom,  love  and 
power.  Being  expelled  from  Eden, 
Adam's  return  and  eating  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  life  was  prevented  by  setting 
a  guard  at  the  entrance.  The  words  of 
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God's  record,  "So  he  drove  out  the  man," 
shows  that  Adam  did  not  willingly  leave 
after  the  judgment  was  pronounced 
against  him,  but  that  he  was  compelled 

to  go. 

Outside  Eden  and  without  God's  pro- 
tection,  Adam  and  Eve  could  hope  for 
shelter  and  protection  from  no  one.  They 
knew  not  when  their  lives  might  be  taken 
away  from  them  by  accident  or  by  the 
wild  beasts  now  subject  to  the  Serpent's 
influence.  Their  condition  was  anything 
but  a  happy  one.  Their  communion  with 
God  was  now  cut  off,  because  God  had 
turned  His  face  against  them  atid  they 
had  no  privilege  of  prayer  or  other 
means  of  communication.  There  is  no 
reason,  however^  to  deduce  that  they  felt 
any  sorrow  or  repentance  for  their  sin. 
Nothing  in  the  record  indicates  it,  The 
silence  of  the  record  must  be  taken  as 
presumptive  evidence  that  Adam's  atti^ 
tude  was  that  of  indifference. 

Bather  than  being  faith,  Eve's  expres- 
sion at  the  birth  of  Cain,  namely,  "I  have 
gotten  a  roan  with  the  help  of  Jehovah," 
was  a  presumption  on  her  part  that  she 
was  the  woman  whose  seed  would  bruise 
the  Serpenfs  head  and  that  Cain  was 
the  seed,  H  was  likewise  presumption 
when  she  said  at  the  birth  of  Seth :  "God 
hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead 
of  Abel;  for  Cain  slew  him."  {Genesis 
4: 1,  25,  Am.  Stan.  Ver,)  There  was  no 
real  basis  for  her  conscience  to  be  at 
ease,  leading  her  to  think  that  henceforth 
she  was  the  favored  instrument  of  God, 
and  that  her  hu^and,  Adam,  was  the 
favored  instrument  of  God,  to  bring 
forth  a  seed  that  would  bruise  the  Ser- 
pent's  head  and  vindicate  God's  name 
and  universal  sovereignty. 

And  th&  facts  show  that  Adam  and 
Eve  were  never  used  as  God^s  inatru- 
nient  in  that  behalf.  The  woman  of  God's 
promise  (Genesis  3: 15)  is  His  universal 
organization  of  holy  heavenly  creatures, 
and  the  Seed  is  His  Christ,  His  only  be- 
gotten Son,— Galatians  3 :  16 ;  4 :  26. 
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Gold  Coast  Jig-Saw  Puzzle 


Bf    "AwfekaT'    wrvMpoBdaat    ia    Gold   ComI 

«QELF-GOVEENMENT  this  yearr 

O  That  is  the  way,  we  are  told,  the 
political  Gold  Coast  picture  will  look 
when  put  together.  But  putting  the 
pieces  of  this  jig-saw  together,  that  is 
the  puzzle.When  too  many  play  the  game, 
when  there  are  too  many  ideas  of  ho^Jt^ 
the  pieces  should  go  together,  when  too 
many  pull  apart,  break  up  and  scatter 
that  which  is  already  assemhledj  the 
problem  is  not  solved. 

After  the  disturbances  in  this  African 
country  last  year  (reported  in  Awake! 
September  8,  1948),  the  United  Gold 
Coast  Convention  (U.G.C.C)  began 
pushing  harder  than  ever  to  attain  self^ 
government  for  the  country  ia  the  short- 
est possible  time.  All  political  parties 
and  tribes  in  the  land  began  singing  in 
unison  as  they  demanded  freedom  from 
iforeign  domination.  The  familiar  letters 
S,G-  (Self -Government)  began  to  appear 
on  buildings  throughout  the  busy  sec- 
tions  of  th&  large  towns,  Europeans, 
while  shoppings  were  heckled  with  cries: 
"We  want  self-government"  and  "Go 
back  to  your  country''* 

Little  groups  gathered  on  street  cor- 
ners around  bill-postings  of  the  daily 
news  headlines,  there  t<y  discuss  the  lat- 
est developments  toward  the  goal  of 
home-rule.  Rumors^  whisperings  and  gos- 
sip, which  sprea<J  like  wildfire,  added  to 
the  unrest  and  tension  of  the  populace. 
Piling  more  fuel  on  the  fiery  demands 
for  self-rule,  the  Ga  State  Council  passed 
a  resolution  which  stated  that  it  was  in 
favor  of  independent  government  for  the 
Gold  Coast  within  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations. 

The  daily  newspapers  were  most  ac- 
tive in  whipping  op  enthusiasm  among 
those  trying  to  solve  the  picture-puzale 
game.  For  example,  the  Accra  Evening 
News  declared  vehemently:  "We  prefer 
Belf-government  with  danger  to  servi- 
tude in  tranquillity."  'Tor  a  century  and 
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five  years"  said  the  African  Morning 
Post,  "the  Gold  Coast  has  served  under 
the  tutorship  of  Britain.  They  have  real- 
ized their  baelrwardness  as  a  nation,  and 
are  now  up  for  self-government," 

Alarmed  by  the  fact  that  this  political 
pnzzle-game  had  become  a  sort  of  "na- 
tional sport",  and  that  already  the  fin- 
ished picture  was  fast  taking  shape  ir 
the  camp  of  the  opposition,  the  govern^ 
ment  decided  it  too  would  play  the  game. 
His  excellency  the  governor  appointed  a 
committee  for  constitutional  reform,  and 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Justice 
Coussey  many  prominent  Africans,  in- 
cluding the  president  of  the  U.G,C.C.  and 
members  of  his  puzzle-party,  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee.  It  seemed  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  picture  of 
self-rule  would  be  completed.  ' 

But  suddenly,  a  surprise  move!  Some 
of  those  that  had  been  working  on  the 
puzzle  for  a  long  time  decided  they  did 
not  like  the  way  the  picture  was 'shap- 
ing up,  and  BO  they  began  pulling  it 
apart  First,  the  Eastern  Regional  Coun- 
cil of  the  U,G*C,C.  denounced  the  newg- 
Saper  campaign  of  the  Accra  Evening 
^ewsj  the  Morning  Telegraph  and  the 
Gold  Coast  Express,  Then  other  pieces 
of  the  pretty  picture  were  jerked  out 
when  rumors  had  it  that  some  of  the 
leaders  V  the  U,G.C.C,  had  accepted 
bribes  from  the  government  with  which 
they  had  bought  tiew  cars,  etc.  More 
pieces  began  flying  apart,  and  finally  on 
June  12  of  this  year^  with  the  West  End 
Sports  Arena  in  Accra  pack^  out, 
Kwame  Nkrumah  raised  his  hands  and 
launched  a  new  political  party  designat- 
ed Convention  People's  Partv  (C.P.P.), 
which  party  avowed  it  would  examine 
and  reject  the  report  of  the  Coussey  Con- 
stitutional Committee  if  it  did  not  give 
full  self-government  this  year. 

Politics  is  indeed  a  puzzle,  for  here, 
overnight,  a  one-time  powerful  advocate, 
yea  treasurer  of  the  U,G,C.C.,  without 
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so  much  as  first  resigning  his  position  in 
that  organization,  changed  his  TJ,G,C*C, 
shirt  for  one  labeled  C.P.P.,  himself  be- 
coming its  leader.  Three  days  later, 
when  the  U.G.C.C.  attempted  to  rally  its 
forces  of  puzzle-playera  their  meeting 
was  punctuated  throughout  with  hooting 
and  heckling,  as  reported  by  the  Goid 
Coast  Daily  News: 

On  Wednesday  at  the  Palladium  many  of 
the  country's  leaders  attended  before  a  large 
crowd  to  discuss  the  politieal  situation.  These 
included  Dr.  J.  B.  Danquah,  Mr.  Akufo  Addo, 
M>.  Obetsebi  Lamprey,  Mr.  Ako  Adjei  and 
others.  The  very  men — the  big  six — whom  the 
people  less  than  a  year  ago  lauded  as  heroes. 
The  meeting  in  question  was  a  farce  and  de- 
veloped into  organized  hooliganism.  In  the 
very  name  of  freedom  those  present  in  the 
audience  refused  the  speakers  the  ordinary 
freedom  of  speech.  Those  who  deny  others 
even  the  freedom  of  speech  have  no  right  to 
set  themselves  up  as  apostles  for  national 
freedom. 


By  now  the  millti-pieee  puzzle,  ilistead 
of  forming  up  into  a  pretty,  harmonious 
picture,  has  fumed  into  a  heap  of  de- 
ranged, misfitting  and  discordant  ideas. 
Threats,  coercion  and  violent  propagan- 
da seem  to  have  become  the  rules  of  the 
game-/  The  Oold  Coast  Express,  which 
advocates  the  cause  of  the  CP.F.,  warns ; 
'Tiet  it  be  clearly  understood  that  even 
at  the  point  of  guns  we  will  not  flinch 
from  our  efforts  towards  self-govern- 
ment." 

Will  the  Coussey  Committee  grant  full 
and  complete  self-government,  and  will 
the  aims  of  the  people  in  general  be 
achieved!  These  are  moot  questions.  To 
the  neutral  observer,  the  political  situar 
tion  in  this  small  African  country  looks 
like  a  jig-saw  puzzle,  unsolved  and  un- 
solvable.  Surely  what  is  needed  ijiore 
than  imperial  government  or  self-gov- 
ernment is  Jehovah  God's  Theocratic 
Government ! 


TO  MEET  YOUR  NEEDS 

You  need  to  understand  the  prophecies  contained  in  God's  Word, 
That  is  why  God  caused  them  to  be  recorded.  "For  whatsoever  things 
were    written    aforetime    were    written   for    our    learning^   that   we 
through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  scriptures  might  have  hope." 
(Earn.  15:  4)  And  that  is  why  The  Watchtower  is  published — to  help 
men  of  good-will  to  understand  the  prophecies  now  being  fulfilled. 
Study  The  Watchtower  regularly  with  your  Bible  to  gain  the  knowl- 
edge BO  essential  to  meet  God's  requirements  and  gain  the  gift  of 
life.  A  year's  subscription,  24  issues  of  this  semimonthly  magazine, 
is  only  $1.00.  If  you  send  your  subscription  before  May  1,  1050,  you 
will  receive  8  Scriptural  booklets  free.   The  coupon  is  for  your  con- 
venience. 
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Atom  Plans  In  the  U<  N. 

^  THe  subject  of  perennial  in- 
terest In  the  United  Nations  is 
control  of  the  atom  bomb,  Whilo 
the,  U.N,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
miftsloa  flppflrentl;  long  £tao« 
gave  no  tfylng  to  solve  tbfe  prob- 
lem, U  WES  In  early  l^ovember 
belDg  studied  by  the  Big  Five 
membeira  of  the  commission  and 
Canada,  by  the  General  Asaem- 
hiy'a  Political  and  Security  Com- 
mute aod  by  a  special  political 
oommttcee-  No  prg^eas  was 
made  toward  agreemeDt.  U.  S. 
proposals  call  for  the  eatablleh- 
ment  of  an  intematlona]  agency 
aj9  trustee  and  operator  of  all 
atomic  ewei^  facilities,  elimina- 
tion of  the  big  power  v€to  In 
atomic  matters,  destruction  of 
atomic  w^apotis  after  the  agenc*' 
has  been  set  up  and  a  permanent 
syste^m  of  inspectioD.  The  Bus' 
elans,  on  the  other  hand,  want 
immediate  outlawing  and  de- 
struction of  all  atomic  weapons, 
oationsl  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  atomic  f adUt  [ea  u  □• 
aer  an  International  control  sys- 
tem, retention  of  the  b)g  power 
veto  end  periodic  inspeottona  of 
national  facilities. 

The  Soviet  delegate,  TIshinsty, 
made  spectacular  claims  (11/10) 
about  Bueaia's  progress  In  de- 
Teloplng  atomic  energy.  Said  he; 
"We  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  ntll- 
Ixing  atomic  energy^  but  not  in 
order  to  stockpile  atomic  bombs 
.  .  .  Hight  now  we  are  utlliatng 
atomic  energy  for  .  ,  ,  razing 
motmtains;    we    are    irrigating 
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desert?:  we  are  cutting  througrh 
the  Jungle,"  Said  JoJin  H.  Dlck- 
erson,  U.  S.  assiistant  se<?retary 
of  StatCf  "Whether  or  not  this  la 
nonaenae  I  will  not  say,  I  can 
say,  however,  that  when  the  So- 
viet representative  gald  this  he 
was  Implying  a  recognition  of 
one  of  the  basle  facts  that  must 
be  taken  into  account  In  any  so- 
lution gf  the  atomic  energy  quea- 
tlon ;  tbftt  Is,  the  3am«  atomic 
energy  developed  for  peaceful 
usee  is  aatomatlcally  and  iaeo- 
capably  a vallable  for  mill tary 
purposes.  If  nations  have  devices 
in  their  possession  which  can 
level  mountains,  they  alec  have 
In  their  possession  devices  which 
can  level  cities." 

Tliro«-Foiver  Timns 

^  The  talks  held  between  the 
foreign  secretaries  of  Britain, 
France  and  the  United  States  at 
Pads  (11/7-11)  aroused  a  good 
deal  of  speculation,  because  not 
mnch  was  said  about  what  was 
being  dl^CUiSSed*  However,  It  was 
UDdemtood  that  the  chief  subject 
of  consideration  was  Germany. 
The  outstanding  result  definitely 
known  was  that  the  Allied  hlglk 
commissioners  will  get  together 
with  officials  of  the  Wfi^t  German 
government  to  see  what  can  be 
done  about  ending  the  disman- 
tling of  former  German  war  fac- 
toriea 

Council  Gonaidera  Gemuuty 

^  At  the  meeting  of  the  Oown- 
dl  of  Europe's  committee  of  min- 


isters (11/4)  admission  of  the 
Western  German  state  as  soon 
as  possible  as  an  associate  mem- 
ber was  approved.  Aaaoclate 
membership  provides  for  del- 
egates to  the  ConsultaClre  As- 
sembly of  the  council  but  does 
not  include  a  seat  on  the  ei- 
ecutlve  committee  of  ministers. 
The  approval  was  passed  on  to 
the  Co  asaltatlve  AssemW  y  for 
consideration. 

Prophecy  by  Hoffman 

^  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  eoenomtc 
co-operation  administrator,  de- 
clared (11/14)  that  If  \yeetem 
Europe  should  fall  under  the 
domination  of  Soviet  Russta  and 
if  nations  now  free  should  be- 
come satellite  police  states,  the 
V,  S.  would  be  compelled  to 
spend  upward  of  S3.'»,000,OCM},000 
each  year  for  defense  and  would 
thereby  destroy  free  enterprise. 
He  stressed  that  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean* nations  must  co-operate 
more  closely,  particularly  lu  lift- 
ing trade  barriers. 

Commooliit  China  Proteata 

^  North  China's  Communtat 
government  In  mid-November  no- 
tified the  United  Nations  that  the 
Nationalist  government  of  Chi- 
na*s  delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  **cannot  represent  Chi- 
na and  has  no  right  to  speak  for 
the  Chinese  people  In  the  United 
T>iatloDB  organization".  Aa  China 
is  one  of  the  Big  Five  powers  In 
the  U,  K,  this  raises  ^ulte  an 
Important  Issue. 

Sino-Amedcan  Excbanges 

^  White  tiie  U.  S.  was  shipping 
75  used  army  tanks  to  the  Chi- 
nese Naflonflllsts,  and  Arranging 
also  to  send  eleven  B-25  bombers, 
American  as  well  as  British 
ships  were  having  dl0cultles  in 
Chinese  waters.  Two  British 
merchant  ships  were  held  oif 
Shanghai  and  the  American  S.  S 
Flying  Cloud  was  damaged 
Hl/15>  by  guns  of  a  Chinese 
Nationalist  warslilp.  No  on&  was 
hurt,  and  the  Flying  Cloud  made 
Its  escape*  proceeding  on  Ita  way 
to  Korea. 
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Israel  Spurns  SeroMd&m  Plan 

#  Israel's  repreaentatlve  to  the 
U.N,  asserted  (11/15)  that  an 
iDt^roatlonal  regime  for  Jerusia- 
lem  would  ^'couvulae  the  city  in 
wide-spr^d  discontent  and  con- 
fusion". In  a  3€-page  memoran- 
cfuiM  lisrael  rejected  the  draft 
statute  of  the  Palestine  Concili- 
ation Commission  for  Interna- 
tional control  of  Jerusalem.  The 
U,  N.  the  day  before  had  issued 
a  clarification  of  the  plan,  stress- 
ing that  U.  N.  organs  would  nor- 
mally act  only  in  an  "advisory 
and  consultatory  capacity",  leav- 
ing conduct  of  local  adminlatra- 
ttoD  to  Israeli  and  A^ab  author- 
ities in  their  respective  sections 
of  the  city. 

Arabs  Seek  V.  S.  Aid 

^  The  representatives  of  sev^ji 
Arab  states^  charging  that  the 
Israeli  government  was  not  co- 
operating with  the  U.  N.  Concili- 
ation Commission  In  its  efforts  to 
solve  tbe  Palestine  problem, 
asked  the  U.  S<  to  join  them  in 
calling  on  the  Tel  Aviv  govern- 
ment to  do  BOj  The  note  waa  de- 
livered to  the  state  department 
b^  the  Egj'ptian  ambassador, 
who  said,  '*Pi^spects  for  peace 
are  dim." 

TJnlted  Statea  of  ltidoiLe$la< 

^  The  round-table  conference  or 
Indonesia  at  The  Hague,  after 
ten  weets  of  arduous  delibera- 
tions, completed  its  work  Novem- 
ber 1,  The  painfully  attained 
agreements  brought  to  an  end  300 
years  of  Dutch  rule  over  the  is- 
lands  of  the  East  Indies.  Noth- 
ing is  being  said  about  the  Brit- 
ish-held parts  of  the  islands.  Def- 
inite settlement  of  Dutch  New 
Guinea's  status  was  deferred  for 
one  year.  The  most  Important  of 
all  agreements  reached  during 
the  negotiations  is  the  Statute  of 
Indonesian  Union»  establishing 
a  new  relationship  between  Indo- 
nesia and  the  Netherlands  based 
on  equal  partnership  in  the  fields 
of  trade,  foreign  relations,  de- 
fense and  social  and  cultural 
matters.  On  November  2  a  Dutch 
cabinet  mintster  sif;ned  the  doc- 
mnen  t    transf  erri  ng    sovereignty 
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over  iDdoneerIa  to  the  United 
Statei§  of  iDdone^a*  efCectlve  De- 
cember 30,  104:9. 

Caribbean  State 

^  It  waa  revealed  In  early  No- 
vember that  Brltian  is  planning 
to  set  up  a  new  *near-independ- 
ent'  state  In  the  Caribbean  area 
by  forming  a  federation  of  six 
of  its  colonieSt  including  British 
Honduras,  and  representing  a 
population  of  nearly  3,000,000. 
West- Indian  colonial"  governors 
met  Id  Barbados  to  discuss  the 
project,  together  with  Lord  Lla- 
towel,  Britain's  minister  for  col- 
onies. 

Costa  Blca  Inducts  President 

^  Costa  Hicans  were  looking 
forward  to  four  years  of  progress 
and  peace  as  Presl  dent  OtlUo 
Ulate  took  the  oath  of  ofBce  at 
San  Jos^  November  8.  An  enthu- 
siastic throng  witnessed  the  in- 
auguration in  the  national  sta- 
dium. A  new  Const!  tutioD  became 
effective  at  the  same  time. 

Colombia's  State  of  Sl«£:e 

^  As  the  number  of  political 
murders  In  Colombia  rose  !n" 
early  November,  the  government 
declared  a  nation-wide  state  of 
siege  in  an  attempt  to  restore  or- 
der. BogotS,  the  capital,  waa 
placed  under  a  nine  o*cloct  cur- 
few  law.  Armed  forces  through- 
out the  country  were  placed  on 
the  alert.  President  Mariano  Oa- 
pina  Perez  sought  to  strengthen 
his  rule  by  decreeing  that'  any 
Supreme  Court  ruling  on  eonstl- 
tutioqal  questions  must  be  passed 
by  a  three-fourths  majority,  Tlie 
eou rtt  however,  denoun ced  the 
decree  as  unlawful.  The  pres- 
ident's attempt  to  suspend  con- 
gress also  met  with  opposition. 
The  confl  Let  centered  around 
prospective  elections;. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Out 
^  J«  A.  Krug,  U,  S.  secretary  of 

the  interior,  resigned  (11/11) 
suddenly,  talcing  President  Tru- 
man by  surprise.  But  the  pres- 
ident qulcJsly  named  the  under- 
^eeittary  of  the  department,  Os- 
car L,  Chapman,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Krug.  The  appointment  will  have 


to  be  confirmed  by  Congress 
when  tt  reconvenes  In  January 

New  n.  S.  Navy  (Met 

^  Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman, 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  uni- 
fication plan  for  the  armed  forc- 
es, was  appointed  new  chief  of 
naval  operations  (11/J),  succeed- 
ing Admiral  Louis  E,  Denfeid, 
who  was  ousted  for  crltldElui; 
and  opposing  uniUcatlon  policies. 
Sworn  In  the  nest  day,  Admiral 
Sherman  moved  bristly  into  bis 
new  duties,  starting  off  with 
abolishing  a  unit  Id  his  office 
known  as  the  organizational  re- 
search  and  policy  division.  Its 
functions,  he  said,  had  been  com- 
pleted. It  played  an  important 
part  in  the  controversy  that  led 
to  Denfeld's  dismissal. 

Steel  Strike  Ends 

^  Though  it  had  threatened  to 

para]yze  American  industry,  the 
steel  strike  came  to  a  quick  end 
in  mid-November.  The  U  S,  Steel 
Corporation,  making  a  third  of 
the  nation's  steel,  was  the  last 
of  the  big  firms  to  fall  Into  line 
with  CIO  demands  for  company- 
flnanced  pensions.  Capitulating 
on  the  11th,  it  followed  the  pat- 
tern set  by  Bethlehem  Steel, 
guaranteeing  pensions  of  $100  a 
month  at  ^  after  25  years  of 
service.  The  strike  loss  was  put 
at  S445»000»000  in  production  and 
$270,000,000  In  wages. 

Coal  Strike  Halt 

^  After  striking  for  52  days, 
some  371,000  coal  miners  were 
sent  back  to  wort  (11 /t»  by  the 
union's  president^  John  L.  Lewis, 
but  only  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  was  a  sort  of  truce, 
during  which  negotiations  could 
continue.  November  15  the  UMW 
and  its  president  paid  $1,420,000 
in  fines  for  contempt  of  court  in 
a  1948  strike. 

CIO  Expels  Leftist  Unions 

^  The  Congress  Of  Industrial 
Organizations  In  convention  at 
Cleveland,  after  long  and  bitter 
debate,  voted  by  a  large  majority 
to  bar  Communists  or  Fascists 
from  the  executive  board  <11/1). 
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rbe  next  day  the  eonventloli  &3C- 
pelledl  two  lefttst  tmlone  tron^  the 
organiz£Ltlon,  PhlJlp  Mttrray  was 
re-eleoted  to  serve  a^  president 
for  a  tenth  term. 

Sleven  Comzniinlsts 

Free  on  BftU 

^  Just  after  eleven  o*clock  No- 
vemtrer  1  an  official  of  the  Ctrtl 
Bights  Con^reBs  handed  $200,000 
in  gorerooieiit  bonds  to  a  b&lUff 
In  the  U,  S.  Court  Houise,  New 
York,  balling  out  eleven  Oom- 
munt^t  leaders,  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy to  advocate  th&  vijjleot 
overth  row  of  the  governtaent 
The  eleven  were  set  at  liberty, 
peindins  appeal 

^  Ptesident  Truman  In  the  No- 
vember elections  entered  the  po- 
litical arena  in  New  York  trlth  a 
Olrect  radio  appeal  from  the 
White  Hotiae  for  the  ejection  of 
former  Governor  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  as  U.  S.  senator.  He  also 
urged  the  re-election  of  Mayor 
Wm.  O'Dwyer  of  New  York  city. 
The  voter*  complied  with  the 
president's  wishes.  The  president 
also  made  political  newa  of  an- 
Other  kind  when  he  predicted 
that  the  federal  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  would  total  6i  billion 

dollBTS. 

Waist  U.  S*  CivU  Air  Cniah 

^  A  fighter  plane  which  plowed 
into  a  pai9gen^r  transport  at 
Washin^on  airport  ( ll/l) 
brought  down  the  Utter  and  oc- 
casKwaed  the  death  of  the  55  Per- 
sons aboard.  The  man  who  flew 
the  fighter  plane,  recently  pur- 
chased by  Bolivia,  hlmaelf  es- 
caped with  his  life.  The  accident, 
worst  in  U.  S-  civil  aviation  hls- 
to^,  brought  a  wave  of  demands 
at  Washington  for  strict  reiTUla- 
tlona  barring  mtUtary  or  training 
Aircraft  from  cotnmeccial  air* 
ports. 

U*8.  Population 
^  The  Census  Bureau  in  e^rly 
November  released  new  estlrofttes 
of  tl.  S.  population,  the  total  for 
all  states  being  148,720,000.  The 
rate  of  Increase  Is  roughly  ten 
million  every  four  years. 


TUtw  PoUsh  1>ef«n«e  Chief 

4  Russia's  Marshal  Konefftntin 
K.    RokOBsovsky    became    folUh 

minister  of  defense  and  marshal 
of  the  PoUsh  armies  November  7. 
Polish  president,  Boleslaw  Blfr 
rut,  announcing  the  appointment, 
said  he  had  asked  Husala  to  re- 
lieve Rokossovsky  of  bis  Russian 
army  duties  to  come  to  P^jland, 
Marsha]  Rokoseovsky  was  born 
In  Poland.  The  previous  minister 
of  d^fen^,  Marshal  Michal  Kola- 
Zymlerskt,  was  allowed  to  resign 
to  take  over  other  taats.  The  new 
marshal  called  on  Polish  flrmed 
force*  to  consolidate  their  bonds 
with  the  RusBlan  army, 

Prague  Execattens 
^  Xtie  CommunUt  government 
of  Czechoslovakia  (11/5)  hanged 
six  alleged  leaders  of  a  revolt 
claimed  to  have  been  under  way 
last  spring.  The  ofHcial  press 
agency  announced  that  the  ^rno 
Supreme  Court  had  rejected  ap- 
peals for  clemency*  And'Com- 
m-Quisi  trials  In  Commtmlst  eonn- 
trlea  are  handled  with  far  more 
difipatoh  than  OommunUt  trials 
in  anti-Communist  countries- 

Salaxar  Supported^  Win 

^  In  mid-November's  elections 
the  supporters  of  Premier  Anto- 
nio de  OUvelra  Salasar  won  ev- 
ery one  of  the  contests  for  Par- 
tugars  120  deputies  elected  'or 
four-year  terms.  The  opposition 
was  negligible  and  was  complete- 
ly swept  aside. 

Invest^ttoti  of  Dependencies 

#  Egypt  demanded  (11/4)  that 
a  XJ.  N.  mission  of  experts  be 
sent  to  investigate  'inhuman  ex- 
ploitation' of  native  peoples  in 
Tunisia,  Morocco  and  other  sec- 
tlons  of  French  North  Africa. 
The  Egyptian  delegate  told  the 
Trusteeship  Comml  ttee  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  EJO'pt 
would  welcome  a  similar  Investi- 
gation of  economic  and  political 
conditions  there  for  purpoees  of 
comparison.  A  vote  <Sl-3)  trt  the 
Trusteeship  Committee  called  for 
a  U.  N.  Investigation  of  educa- 
tion conditions  among  200.000,000 
people  In  British,  French  and 
other  dependencies. 


Egjptiaai  (Tftbtmst  FUlit 

^  Egypt's  ooailtlon  cabinet 
composed  of  representatives  of 
all  political  parties,  fell  (ll/S) 
after  an  existence  of  but  a  few 
months.  Premier  Hussein  Slrry 
Pasha  formed  a  new  caretaker 
cabinet  the  same  day. 

Ubya  nnd  SomiUll«md 

^  Independence  for  the  former 
Italian  colony  of  Libya  wfla  vot- 
ed (ll/fi)  by  the  U,N.  CJeneral 
Assembly's  Political  and  Secu- 
rity Committee,  to  become  effec- 
tive in  1952.  The  Soviet  repre- 
sentative took  occasion  t<J  Issue 
warning  that  If  cotonleg  were 
used  as  bases  for  a  war  against 
the  XJ.  S.  S,  R,,  Moscow  Es  ready 
to  return  blow  for  blow.  Ttie  next 
day  the  Committee  approved  a 
ten-year  Italian  trusteeship  over 
Somallland,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  three-nation  advisory 
committee.  After  ten  years  this 
former  Ttnilan  colony  will  be 
made  Indepeadent. 

Philippine  Storm 
#  A  terrible  tropical  storin  rak- 
Inj?  through  the  central  Philip- 
ptnes  (11/2  J  left  In  Its  wake 
some  dead  and  an  estimated 
property  dama^  of  ten  fnilUon 
dollars.  Winds  of  over  fifty  miles 
an  hour  flattened  btilldlnjfe,  top- 
pled trees,  broke  communication 
lines  and  wrecked  barg^  and 
sailing  boats. 

Subverting  Catholic  Jnd^s 

^  It  comes  with  considerable 
surprise  that  the  pope  lo  early 
November  warned  Catholic 
Judges  to  handle  divorce  applica- 
tions the  Roman  Catholic  way. 
Entirely  aside  from  the  rt«ht  or 
wrong  of  the  current  divorce 
problem,  it  ts  no  Judge^s  prerog- 
ative to  let  hlfi  reU>!;ltnis  predi- 
lections govern  In  matters  of  law. 
Re  is  under  oath  to  apply  the 
laws  of  the  ^vernment  under 
which  he  h  ol  ds  ofi!ce,  not  the 
niles  of  a  foreign  temporal  wiler, 
such  as  the  pope  is  acknowledged 
to  be.  The  pope's  Interference  in 
this  Instance  Is  being  noted  with 
deserved  suspicion-  The  Cathol- 
icism of  a  Judge  has  no  bearing 
on  his  ottlce,  or  should  not  have. 
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Lecture 23 

Tramlators  Hide  Truth  o^  Soul*  .,  24 
JflBuitv  In  Swlsfl  Cou^tttation 2fl 

June  S2,  1949 
The  Flood  of  Noah's  Day   „..,..„..   3 

SpreadJuif  Hope  with  "HflP^" S 

litany  Itoads  to  BaUatloDf  ■ — 1^ 

indouebtft'a  lioad  to  Freedom  .......;  13 

The  piffestlve  system  - -IB 

Brln^ia  the  Outdoumt  Indoorg  ...20 
the  way  to  Lafltlnp  Hapii?  Life*  ,.  25 
SiippitBSin^  Truth  on  Greece 27 

July  Bt  1949 

Big  BuHlnet^H  Mllka  the  fJCA  „ 3 

The  Chavante  „..-.,-.-.-. -...   9 

Daidllhff  Aurora  Borealld  .....13 

AdVJce  Alwut  Dois -■■----■  ItS 

Tlcare— African  Rel!»tous  Racket  17 

Hard'Btaellg  of  Tnrtledom  20 

The  Human  Soul  Desttuiittble*  ....  25 
UbeniUon  of  Jew*  from  Cyprus ....  37 

July  £2,  1949 

Hope  for  BtumbllnK  Jew* & 

Justice  Takes  a  Holiday 9 

Battlltiic  the  Moth  Uen^n  —  13 

tort   Koyal — Jamaica's  I^ost 

Undefpround  Marvel* -  20 

A  Bltfhteous  BtaodlDtf  with  God*  ..  24 
^'CopEJer-ClvlUzatlon''^ 20 

Auoutt  a,  1>4> 
Sclance  ta  the  Role  of  Savior  ........   3 

Pine  Tree  Riches 0 

Ifldlan  Dren  In  Ouatemala  .,„....,,  12 

tnsldit  Story  Ahout  Alumiuum  le 

CompuUory  Cellhaeyt  Vlffi  or 

Virtti^?  17 

The  HummliiRblrd  -.-.... v;-;"';-  20 

Binnlti^  Agalnj^t  One'a  Own  Body*  29 
CathOlwUm  Abaort*  Heathen  Goda  27 

August  S2,  1»4fl 

Ganj(0te»i  In  Uovernnient  .-,.,..».»    3 

Your  Mind  va,  li^pajpahda 9 

Lion  Eat  Btraw  lift*  Os  ■-.■-.- -.  13 

FIndlnfi  the  'Fountain  of  Youth"  ig 

This  BuglnesB  of  Baby  SUtlti*  21 

AwflJfeuJnR  irom  XJeflth'e  Sleep*  ..54 
The  lUlWouB  Oood»  Business 20 


8«ptimber  S,  1949 
Colombia's  Black-skirted  Politician 

Lose  an  Election  .„,..,.-...,    3 

Left-Handera  in  a  Blgiit-Handed 

World   0 

Bhaiiffhai  Falls  to  the  Commtinlet^lS 
Same  of  Sartery*s  Suecesses  ,..-.:.,  17 

FTKbtlnE  theTocuat  Plseue  -,.,20 

W^hot^  God  Begeta  SplrituaUy*  ....  2S 
Evellastinfc  Life  Posalhle?  ^ 37 

September  2Z,  1M0 

TeievlBlon^B  Triple  Challensce 3 

Total  Peace  In  a  New  World  ........    s 

Tt^clin  Shiverg  in  CoM  l^iir —^.13 

BuddWflm'B>-Twln  Slstei"  «...  16 

Glimpse  of  Venoiuelan  Market ....  17 
Battle  over  Medical  Gai:'!  Thtekene  20 
Is  Blood  TransfuglOH  Scriptural?*  25 
"Patrtntic"  Mohatcra  In  N.  Z ^  27 

October  B,  1049 

Cardinal's    Curse    a    Blfesaing 3 

Bpejlman's  Letter  Back^i^s „.    S 

Feathered  Plshers li-i-—  13 

Cathollt  Authorities  Look  at  Crfme  16 

gualnt  Cures  of  AntHiulty  .,.17 
cuador  Suffere  as  Eafth  Quak«»3i 
Hatred  Between  the  Two  Heeds*  ..  25 
GJle«d's  13tli  Class  Graduates  ,...  ^B 

October  22,  1^49 
Iran^Internatlonal  Tlnderboi  ....    3 
WIH  You  Finance  Freedom  s 

I>eBtractlOn?  * 0 

Mexico  TrenUa  Toward  the  Modern  13 
Ancient  and  Primitive  Homes  ........  17 

Decree  .^ ...  20 

Spicy    Cooking    .^...-.....-..--....21 

The  Sleep  uf  I^eath  to  Be  Broken*  „  35 
A  Mtetflonary  In  Cuba   ..".- 27 

Nevembar  &»  1949 
The  Pope  Purges  His  Church  ...,„    3 
Duncan    Dlagtaced    by    Folly ........  g 

Wild  Wisdom  Oatwlts  winter  13 

GolUE  to  Build  R  Home? 17 

TurHtfy  Discards  Her  Bhackles  ...,21 
The  Rock  upon  Which  the  Church 

la  Bunt* ^:r^f^^ 06 

Catholic  Censorship  of  WBBR 

Foiled  27 

November  22;  1949 
Greek  Minister  of  Public  Order 

Receives  a   Letter 3 

Altual  Murder  Iti  Africa*"-..— --..  9 
Ei  Salvador,  Land  of  Volcanoee  ..  13 
Gospel -preaching  In  Caribbean  ....  la 

"Parents  in  the  Lord"*  -.—..25 

S!ucharlstlc   Cousreaa  in   Ecuador  27 

Deoamber  8t  1$K9 
Kn  Kl^x  Klan— Symptom  of  Feat    3 

Free  Worship  In  Ireland ^,    9 

Wator-Walkers  of  the  Deep is 

priest  Leads  Mob 16 

Chtietendom^s  ReliKlons  Sow  and 

Reap 17 

Me&t  BrsvU'v  King  Coffee .,.  21 

Children  Wttneeees*  >  -. 25 

A  New  Dominion-^ 27 

December  22,   1949 

The  Ancient  Act  of  BeSKin^  .„    3 

Jehovah's  wltnebses  Not  Antl- 

CatUoUc V '-  ^^ 

'^Out  of  the  Mouth  of  Babes" 12 

Spare  Parta  for  Your  Body ,.  17 

Soclaliaatifin  Through  l^tattoa  -,.  21 
Bad  Conscience  Begins*  .  ............  24 

Gold  Coa&t  aluf-'SaT?  IfTCKisAe 'it 


•  Articles  thus  marked  appear  under  the  general  heading  "Thy  Word  is  Truth" 
t  The  feature  "Watching  the  World"  appedJr*  at  tbe  back  ot  each  issue. 
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Phenomenal  Growlhl 

But  How? 

]n  ^very  (^omc^r  of  the  globe 
their  nuiiilnBra  are  growing  by 
leaps  and  bourdsj  and  from  evety 
corner  of  the  glob^  comes  the 
qi:(iry  of  a^tonishineTif,  '"ASTiy  is 
it  that  Jehovah's  witnesses  m- 
<;rcaso  so  rapidly f'  Of  this  you 
can  hfi  certain^  the  consistent  and 
wide-spread  growth  of  this  group 
of  Cliriwtianrt  is  not  rtierolv  a 
<!h&ttce  happening.  There  is  a  rea- 
son, an  answer  to  the  oft-heard 
question. 

If  you  wouid  like  to  know  wl:y  Jehovah's  w^itneases  continue  to  grow 
in  number,  whereas  church  groups  complain  of  increasing  apathy  on 
the  part  of  their  followers,  you  should  read 

The  1950  Yearbook  ofjekovah^s  witnesses 

ThiK  enlijtrhtoning  book  oontains  information  on  th« 
structure  o:  the  organization  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  and 
fa<;ijal  reports  from  104  lands  with  respect  to  their  grow- 
ing work.  The  president  of  the  Watchtower  Society  also 
gives  his  report  on  the  over-all  progress  of  the  work  world- 
wide. The  Yearbook  also  contains  Bible  tests  and  related 
comments  for  each  day  oi'  the  coming  year.  You  may  ol>- 
taiu  a  copy  of  the  19j0  Yearbook  far  only  50e. 

Th8  1800  Oolendar  la  «J»o  now  BVidlabl&*  It  pIctnTen  Bethel,  the  world  1io»dqii»rter9  of  tbe 
Watchtower  Sodoty,  in  Brooklyn*  N.  T.  Tlie  aciiptim  text  for  the  yeu»  "'PraMh  the  word'^  (Z  Ttm- 
^thy  4;  2)t  Appewnt  ftt  the  top,  ftod  the  Cal^n^ar  pad,  upon  which  are  tihawa  tlie  t^fltimuoy  periods 
Mi|  Scriptural  tbetne*  for  altem&te  nioBth«,  ta  attached  on  tbe  right.  Cateadan  may  he  bad  for 
Z5C,  or  B  for  91  Lf  sent  to  me  addivAa. 


WATCHTOWER  UTAdantfSt  BrMddjn  1,   S,t, 

I  have  emckned  C  ^^Oc  lot  iry  copy  of  the  1950  7earb<r&k  oi  Jehovah's  viincsifet:  rj  25o  for  the  10(50  CaJ- 

_         atte«: 
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